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PREFACE. 


UfiRisQ  the  first  twenty  ^ve  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  po- 
etical soil  of  Great-Britain  has  pro?ed  more  intensively  fertile  than  in  the 
whole  space  of  time  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  The 
^eat  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age  are  still  unrivalled,  and  the  giant 
^nlus  of  Milton  stands  alone,  illustrating  the  dark  period  of  puritanical 
fiinaticism — but  the  writers  who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry,  decidedly  surpassed  by  those  of  our  own  time,  have  no  chance  of 
ever  regaining  the  supremacy  they  had  usurped,  but  in  which  they  have 
been  supplanted.  There  is  nothing  very  stupendous  in  this  triumph  of  the 
cotemporary  poets,  for  the  writers  that  flourished  under  Queen  Anne  had 
not  much  more  than  their  judgment  and  industry  to  stand  on,  and  were 
rather  remarkable  for  the  fewness  of  their  faults,  than  the  greatness  of 
their  beauties.  Their  inspiration  is  but  a  sprightly  sort  of  good  sense  and 
they  have  scarcely  any  invention  but  what  is  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
derision  and  satire.  Slight  gleams  of  pleasantry  and  sparkles  of  wit  glitter 
through  tlieir  .productions ;  but  no  glow  of  feeling —no  blaze  of  imagination — 
no  flashes  of  genius  ever  irradiate  their  substance.  In  the  age  subsequent 
to  Dryden  and  Pope  there  was  a  still  more  remarkable  dearth  of  original 
talent,  a  very  long  interruption  of  native  genius.  The  dramatic  art  was 
dead,  and  poetry  seemed  verging  to  a  similar  extinction.  Tlie  few  sparks 
that  appeared,  however,  showed  that  the  old  fire  was  burnt  out^  and  that 
the  altar  must  hereafter  be  heapec^  with  fuel  of  another  quality.  The  tran- 
sition was  marked  by  the  noble  genius  of  Cowper,  who,  with  a  style  of 
complete  originality,  for  the  first  time  made  it  apparent  to  readers  of  every 
description,  that  Pope  and  Addison  were  no  longer  to  be  the  exclusive 
models  of  English  poetry. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  times  that  are  still  near  us.  A  splendid 
progeny  of  distinguished  literary  characters  arose,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
^reat  political  commotion  the  sacred  flame  of  poesy  difiused  its  beneficent 
warmth.  Three  great  stars  eclipsed  the  remnant  of  the  new  constellation. 
Byrotty  Scott  and  Moore  inscribed  their  names  in  the  rolls  of  immortality. 
But  many  other  poets,  scarce  inferior  to  these  happy  three,  are  not  so 
much  known,   particularly   on    the  continent,  as   they  well  deserve,     h  was 
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II  PREFACE. 

Uiia  consideration,  which  engaged  the  editor  to  undertake  the  present  col- 
lection. The  poetical  Works  ^  Byren,  Scott,  and  Moore  have  spread  ail 
over  Europe.  It  remained  to  publish  the  most  successful  eBusions  of  their 
competitors  for  fame.  The  reader  will  jud^e  if  the  volume,  now  laid  before 
him,  answers  the  design,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  acknowledged 
meritorious.  Without  further  apologizing  for  a  publication  that  will  recom< 
mend  itself  by  the  bulk  of  attractive  matter  condensed  in  it,  we  join  only 
such  prefatory  sketches,  as  will  suffice  to  introduce  the  Authors,  whose 
works  adorn  the  following  pages,  to  the  particular  notice  of  our  readers. 


GEORGE     CRABBE. 

Me.  Cbabbb  is  the  greatest  mannerist  of  all  living  poets.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  genius  of  this  admired  writer  are :  an  unrivalled  and  almost 
magical  power  of  obserration,  resulting  in  descriptions  so  true  to  nature  as 
to  strike  us  rather  as  transcripts  than  imitations — an  anatomy  of  character 
and  feeling  not  less  exquisite  and  searching — an  occasional  touch  of  match- 
less tenderness—and  a  deep  and  dreadful  pathetic,  interspersed  by  fits  and 
strangely  interwoven  with  the  most  minute  and  humble  of  his  details.  Add 
to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound  sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  he 
every  now  and  then  startles  us  in  the  midst  of  very  unambitious  discussions 
—and  the  weight  and  terseness  of  the  maxims  which  he  drops  like  oracular 
responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no  promise  of  such  a  revelation ;— and  last, 
though  not  least,  that  sweet  and  seldom  sounded  chord  of  lyrical  inspira- 
tion, the  lightest  touch  of  which  instantly  charms  away  all  harshness  from 
his  numbers  and  all  lowness  from  his  themes  and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a 
level  with  the  most  energetic  and  inventive  poets  of  his  age. 

There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  satire  and  sympathy  in  all  his  productions 
— a  great  kindliness  and  compassion  for  the  errors  and  sufferings  of  our 
poor  human  nature  -  but  a  strong  distrust  of  its  heroic  virtues  and  high 
pretensions.  His  heart  is  always  open  to  pity,  and  all  the  milder  emotions 
— but  there  is  little  aspiration  after  the  grand  and  sublime  of  character, 
nor  very  much  encouragement  for  raptures  and  ecstacies  of  any  description. 
These,  he  seems  to  think,  are  things  rather  too  fine  for  the  said  poor  human 
natnre— and  that,  in  our  low  and  erring  condition,  it  is  a  little  ridiculous 
to  pretend,  either  to  very  exalted  and  immaeulate  virtue,  or  very  pure  and 
exquisite  happiness.  He  not  only  never  meddles,  therefore,  with  the  delicate 
distresses  and  noble  fires  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  tragic  and  epic 
fable,  but  may  generally  be  detected  indulging  in  a  lurking  sneer  at  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  all  such  superfine  imaginations — and  turning  to  draw 
men  in  their  true  postures  and  dimensions,  and  with  all  the  imperfections 
that  actually  belong  to  their  condition: — the  prosperous  and  happy  oversha- 
dowed with  passing  clouds  of  ennm^  and  disturbed  with  little  flaws  of  bad 
humour  and  discontent— the  great  and  wise  beset  at  times  with  strange 
weaknesses  and  meanncpses  and  paltry  vexations  -  and  even  the  moat  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  falling  far  below  the  standard  of  poetical  perfection, 
and  stooping  every  now  and  then  to  paltry  jealousies  and  prejudices,  or 
sinking  into  ababby  sensualities,  or  meditating  on  their  own  excellence  and 
teporlaiicr,  with  a  ludicrous  and  lamentable  anxiety. 
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PREFACE.  Ill 

This  is  one  tide  of  the  picture;  and  characterizes  siifficientlj  the  satir- 
ical vein  of  our  author.  But  the  other  is  the  moat  extensile  and  important. 
In  rejecting  the  vulvar  sources  of  interest  in  poetical  narratives,  and  redu- 
cing his  ideal  persons  to  tJie  standard  of  reality,  Mr.  Crabbe  does  by  no 
means  seek  to  extin^ish  the  sparics  of  human  sympathy  within  us,  or  to 
throw  any  damp  on  the  curiosity  with  which  we  naturally  explore  the  cha- 
racters of  each  otiier.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  afforded  new  and  more 
wholesome  food  for  all  those  propensities — and,  by  placing  before  us  those 
details  which  our  pride  or  fastidiousness  is  so  apt  to  overlook,  has  disclosed^ 
in  All  their  truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  and  unadulterated  working^s  of 
those  affections  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  are  really 
rendered  lesi  touching  by  the  exaggerations  of  more  ambitious  artists —while 
he  exhibits,  with  admirable  force  and  endless  variety,  all  those  combinations 
of  passions  and  opinions,  and  all  that  cross-play  of  selfishness  and  vanity, 
and  indolence  and  ambition,  and  habit  and  reason,  which  make  up  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  individuals,  and  present  to  every  one  an  instructive 
picture  of  his  neighbour  or  himself.  Seeing,  by  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
the  master-passions  in  their  springs,  and  the  high  capacities  ifi  their  rudi- 
ments—and having  acquired  the  gift  of  tracing  all  the  propensities  and 
marfciBg  tendencies  of  our  plastic  nature,  in  their  first  slight  indications,  or 
Iroai  the  very  disguises  they  so  often  love  to  assume,  he  does  not  need,  in 
order  to  draw  out  hU  characters  in  all  their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar 
demonstration  of  those  striking  and  decided  actions  by  which  their  maturity 
is  proclaimed  even  to  the  careless  and  inattentive; — but  delights  to  point 
out  to  his  readers  the  seeds  or  tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  feelings 
and  dngnlarities  which  wait  only  for  occasion  and  opportunity  to  burst  out 
and  astonish  the  world — and  to  accustom  them  to  trace,  in  characters  and 
actions  apparently  the  most  ordinary,  the  self-same  attributes  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  attract  universal  attention,  and  furnish  themes 
for  the  most  popular  and  impassioned  descriptions. 


JOHN     WILSON. 

JoHv  Wilson,  as  a  poet,  is  one  of  the  Lakists.  He  has  the  same  predi- 
lection for  engrafting  powerful  emotion  on  ordinary  occurrences,  and  the 
name  tendency  to  push  ail  his  emotions  a  great  deal  too  far— the  same  dis- 
dain of  all  worldly  enjoyments  and  purauits, — and  the  same  occasional  mis- 
takes, as  to  energy  and  simplicity  of  diction,  which  characterise  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  But  he  differs  from  them  in  this  very  important  parti- 
cular, that  though  he  does  generally  endeavour  to  raise  a  train  of  lofty  and 
pathetic  sensations  upon  very  trifling  incidents  and  familiar  objects,  and  fre- 
quently pursues  them  to  a  great  height  of  exaggeration,  he  is  scarcely  ever 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  building  them  upon  a  foundation  that  is  ludicrous 
or  purely  fantastic.  The  most  striking  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  great 
rhamu  of  his  poems,  is  the  spirit  of  warm  and  unaffected  philanthropy  which 
breathes  over  every  page  of  them— that  delighted  tenderness  with  which 
I  he  writer  dwells  on  the  bliss  of  childhood,  and  tho  dignity  of  female  inno- 
cence, and  that  young  enthusiasm  which  leads  him  to  luxuriate  in  the  des- 
cription of  beautiful  nature  and  the  joys  of  a  life  of  retirement.  The  hie 
of  PalfM^  Wilsons  principal  poem,  is  a  strange,  wild  story  of  two  lovers 
that  were  wrecked  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  marvellously  sa^ed  on  4in  uninha- 
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bited,  bnt  lovely  Island,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  drowned;-- of 
their  living  there,  in  peace  and  blessedness  for  six  or  seven  years— and 
beings  at  last  taken  off,  with  a  lovely  daughter,  who  had  come  to  cheer 
their  solitude,  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  and  landed  in  the  arms  of  the 
lady  8  mother,  who  had  passed  the  lon|^  .interval  of  their  absence  in  one 
unremitting  agony  of  hope  and  despair. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Thb  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Colbriogb's  poetry,  is,  that  its 
simplicity  and  ease  are  admirably  blended  with  great  richness  of  expression, 
and  with  continual  harmony  and  elegance.  Even  the  faulty  metre  of  his 
verses  seems  to  be  calculated.  It  is  music  in  which  the  rules  of  composition 
are  violated,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  senti- 
ment it  is  intended  to  express.  There  is  something  very  fantastic  in  Cole- 
ridges  rhythm,  when  his  subjects  arc  borrowed  from  the  phantasmagoria  of 
his  own  dreams.  His  philosophic  fragments  have  not  the  solemn  and  some- 
what monotonous  tone  of  Wordsworth;  they  present  the  energy  of  Milton, 
and  the  beauty  of  Shakspeare.  The  reveries  of  love  are,  in  Coleridge's 
verses,  described  with  captivating  melancholy  and  simplicity.  Few  writers 
have  better  understood  the  delicacy  of  that  passion.  Coleridge  has  repre- 
sented its  most  poetic  ideality,  and  even  to  the  emotions  of  the  senses  he 
has  given  the  language  of  the  imagination.  It  is  he  who  makes  a  lover  say, 
when  speaking  of  his  mistress — 


Her  voice,  tbat  even  in  her  mirUiftil  nood, 
tint  made  me  with  to  ttenl  away  and  weep. 


The  little  poem  of  Crenevteve  or  Love  abounds  in  touches  no  less  charm- 
ing. It  is  a  sweet  picture  of  the  metaphysics  of  first  love,  and  possesses. a 
great  deal  of  that  grace  which  has  been  so  highly  admired  in  Dante's  Qtial 
porno  no  leggtamo  mat. 

Love  was  one  of  Wordsworth's  collection  of  lyrical  ballads;  but  Coleridge 
subsequently  separated  his  works  from  those  of  his  friend.  According  to 
the  plan  mutually  agreed  upon  between  them,  Coleridge  was  to  make  choice 
of  imaginary  heroes  and  subjects,  without,  however,  renouncing  the  advan- 
tage of  imparting  to  them  a  degree  of  interest  and  an  air  of  probability, 
sullicient  to  obtain  from  his  readers  what  he  terms  poetic  faith,  that  is  to 
My,  the  voluntary  suspension  of  the  critical  spirit  of  incredulous  reason.  The 
^indent  Mariner  is  Coleridge's  best  ballad.  It  is  a  whimsical  conception; 
but  we  cannot,  like  the  author's  friends,  pronounce  it  to  be  at  once  astonish- 
ing and  original.  It  is,  they  afBrm,  a  poem  which  must  be  felt,  admired,  and 
meditated  upon,  but  which  cannot  possibly  be  described,  analyxed,  or  criticised. 


WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth  may  want  the  intense  power  and  energy  of  Dyron;  he  may 
be  equally  deficient  in  the  elegant  sj>ortivene8s  of  imagination  ^hich  distin* 
guishes  the  poetry  of  Moore;  in  beauty  of  description,  and  ibrce  of  illubtra* 
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tion,  Scott  has  far  stirpassed  him;  and  there  is  an  enthusiasm  about  the 
early  productions  of  Souther's  muse,  which  gives  them  an  airiness  and 
attraction,  not  to  be  found  in  his.  Wordsworth,  however,  has  excellencies 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  they  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  give  an  immortal 
verdnre  to  the  Jaurels  acquired  by  his  genius.  Slowly  but  surely  he  has 
gained  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  those  great  spirits,  whose  extra- 
ordinary talents  render  the  age  illustrious.  Out  of  a  thousand  persons  who 
read  Lord  Byron,  there  are  ten  who  read  Wordsworth;  but  out  of  these 
ten^  there  are,  perhaps,  six  who  assign  to  him  the  very  highest  rank  among 
poets.  He  is  the  least  popular  of  all  the  English  poets;  but,  at  the  same 
ume,  he  excites  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  among  his   own  adnairers. 

Wordsworth  is  at  the  head  of  the  Larr-School,  which  includes  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wilson,  and  many  others  of  inferior  merit,  and  is  so  called  because 
all  the  poets  belonging  to  it  either  reside,  or  have  resided,  near  the  lakes 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Though  united  together  by  the  bonds  of 
fri^idship,  jather  than  by  the  doctrines  of  tlieir  particular  poetic  theory, 
yet  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  the  members  of  a  sect. 

• 

The  poets  of  the  lake-school  reserve  all  their  admiration  for  the  authors 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  find  nothing  but  a  void  in  English  literature 
from  the  time  of  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  up  to  Cowper.  They  affect  to 
view  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  of  which  the 
hearts  of  all  are  susceptible,  except,  as  they  pretend,  those  of  the  great 
mass  of  poets,  who,  blinded  by  false  systems,  discover  only  conventional 
charms  in  the  finest  natural  scenery.  Amidst  silence  and  solitude,  on  the 
bosom  of  lakes,  or  in  shady  groves,  their  souls  seem  to  mingle  with  the 
nniversal  spirit  of  nature;  they  feel  an  invisible  and  ineffable  influence,  which 
exiltsi,  delights,  and  purifies  them.  There  is  a  mysticism  in  their  feelings 
nhich  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Pantheism  of  Pythagoras.  For  this  reason 
the  lake-poets  are  called  the  Quakers  and  Methodists  of  English  poetry. 
Every  object  of  nature  to  them  presents  the  varied  expression  of  an  intel- 
lectual power,  and  they  attribute  not  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral  existence 
to  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  to  the  grandest  object  in  the  creation.  They 
regard  the  ocean  as  endowed  with  feelings  and  passions;  the  moon  has  her 
caprices;  comets,  stars,  and  clouds,  are  governed  by  internal  impulses.  Cole- 
ridge, however,  since  he  has  become  more  exclusively  philosophic,  seems  to 
have  forsaken  this  fanciful  theory.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  refute  in  Ids 
autobiography  one  of  the  poetic  ideas  of  Wordsworth  and  Wilson,  who  sup- 
pose that  the  Deity  delights  in  communing  with  the  pure  spirit  of  childhood. 
The  lake-poets  all  agree  in  elevating  the  domestic  virtues  and  amiable  affec- 
tions above  brilliant  and  dangerous  heroism.  From  them  the  mother,  the 
daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  sister,  receive  an  homage  as  pure  as  the  charm 
they  diffuse  over  society.  They  would  have  the  Muse  of  moral  poetry 
Invoked  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  world,  like  the  voice  of  a  sister  or  a 
firieod  calling  us  back  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  infancy  and  home. 

Of  all  'the  writers  of  the  lake-school,  Wordsworth  comes  nearest  the 
idea  which  the  imagination  loves  to  form  of  an  inspired  poet;  he  has  carried 
poetry  back  to  its  origin,  and  to  him  it  is  a  system  of  religion;  he  has,  as 
it  were,  obtained  new  revelations  concerning  the  destiny  of  man.  His  con- 
templative soul  has  continually  been  occupied  with  the  necessity  of  ideal 
perfection.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  sort  of  Christian  Platonism,  founded  on 
the  moral  harmony  of  the  universe.    He  shows  us   the  moral  imprint  of  the 
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finder  of  God  on  the  hamblett  object  of  the  creation,  and  endeavours  to 
lead  man  to  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  by  associating  him  with  the  idea  of  the 
Almighty.  Though  he  does  not  always  carry  as  along  with  him  into  the 
elevated  sphere  of  his  abstractions,  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  his  superior- 
ity. He  humbles  himself  with  us  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  magni- 
ficence  or  mysteries  of  his  works,  and  the  feelings  of  the  man  are  not  anni- 
hilated by  the  high  speculations  of  the  philosopher.  But  the  development 
of  his  sublime  theories  must  be  looked  for  in  his  grand  poem  of  The  Ex- 
cuasio^i.  This  work  is  distinguished  by  so  calm  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  and 
such  a  tone  of  solemn  simplicity,  that  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  it  must  be 
perused  in  a  particular  disposition  of  mind.  It  requires  that  concentration 
of  the  soul,  that  pious  inspiration  which  is  indispensable  to  appreciate  the 
sublimity  of  a  gloomy  forest,  or  the  solitude  of  a  vast  Gothic  cathedral, 
feebly  lighted  by  the  glimmering  rays  which  penetrate  its  long  painted 
windows.  The  great  charm  of  Wordsworth's  poems  is  that  they  in.  some 
degree  regenerate  the  heart,  restoring  to  it  all  the  freshness  of  its  pnmi- 
tive  sensations,  and  the  independence  of  that  age,  when  the  acquisition  of 
each  new  idea  was  a  conquest  which  made  it  beat  with  joy,  and  when  we 
were  yet  free  irom  the  commonplace  restraints  imposed  by  the  world,  in 
morality  as  well  as  poetry.  The  poet  himself  indicates,  by  the  classification 
of  his  different  poems,  that  his  works  are  a  poetic  analysis  of  the  feelings 
which  external  objects  and  an  interchange  of  thoughts  or  affections  awaken 
in  the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age.  He  brings  us  back  to  our  most  trivial  sensations;  but  he  gives  at  the 
same  time  a  meaning  and  a  voice  to  those  sublime,  though  sometimes 
obscure,  aspirations  which  the  wonders  of  the  creation  awaken  in  the  least 
poetic  mind.  Many  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  present  grand  images  inspired 
by  the  -events  of  the  age,  and  are  by  turns  prophetic  visions  of  the  future, 
and  sublime  commentaries  on  the  past. 

Wordsworth  has  been  thought  to  have  more  affinity  to  Milton  than  any 
other  poet.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  affinity  is  rather  in  manner  than 
in  substance.  Milton  has  no  idealism,  not  even  in  Paradise  Regained, 
where  there  was  most  scope  for  it.  His  poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite 
literal;  and  the  objects  he  describes  have  all  a  certain  definiteness  and 
Individ nality,  which  separates  them  from  the  infinite.  He  has  often  endea- 
voured to  present  images,  where  every  thing  should  have  been  lost  in  sen< 
timent.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  among  the  most  successful  parts  of  Pa- 
radise Lost  are  those  which  represent  the  character  of  the  fallen  angel; 
and  yet  these  snblime  and  tragical  soliloquies  are  founded  chiefly  on  person- 
al feeling ;  which,  although  it  may'  be  made  a  source  of  consummate  pa- 
thos and  dramatic  beauty,  is  certainly  not  the  region  of  the  human  mind, 
from  whence  the  highest  possible  impressions  are  to  be  drawn.  Terrible 
acts  of  divine  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  force  of  will,  and  obdurate 
pride  in  the  rebel  spirits,  are  the  highest  moral  elements  exhibited ;  but,  if 
we  look  to  what  composes  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Wordsworth,  we 
shall  be  inclined  (theoretically  at  least)  to  prefer  them  to  the  best  of  Mil- 
ton, as  conveying  more  exalted  meaning,  whether  tiie  poetical  merit  of  the 
vehicle  be  equal  or  not.  The  sublimity  drawn  from  terror,  collision,  tumult, 
or  discord,  of  any  kind,  has  always  the  disadvantage  of  being  transient;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  those  openings  into  immutable 
brightness  and  harmony,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  Wordsworth. 
One  beauty  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  of  his  poetry;  and  that  is  the 
perfect  homogeneousness  of  it«i  spirit.     A  systematic  correspondence  penade^ii 
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the  whole,  so  that  ilie  perusal  of  one  piece  frequently  leads  the  reader's 
own  mind  into  a  tract  of  thought,  which  Is  afterwards  found  to  he  developed 
by  the  poet  himself,  in  some  other  performance.  The  defects  of  his  poetry 
originate  in  the  same  system  of  thought  which  produces  its  heauties.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  casual  whims,  or  imperfections  of  taste.  Certain  great 
eoQfictiona  of  sentiment  have  so  completely  pervaded  his  mind,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  consistency  in  all  its  emanations,  that  we  vainly  look  for 
in  vorks  founded  upon  observation.  The  reverential  awe,  and  the  far 
extended  sympathy  with  which  he  looks  upon  the  whole  system  of  existing 
tiiinga,  and  the  silent  moral  connexions  which  he  supposes  to  exist  among 
them,  are  visible  throughout  all  his  writings.  He  tunes  his  mind  to  nature 
almost  -with  a  feeling  of  religious  obligation ;  and  where  others  behold  only 
beautiful  colours,  making  their  appearance  according  to  optical  laws,  or  feel 
pleasant  physical  sensations  resulting  from  a  pure  atmosphere,  or  from  the 
odoriferous  exhalations  of  herbage,  or  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  measuring  an 
extended  prospect,  as  an  amusement  for  the  eye,  this  poet  thinks  he  traces 
something  more  in  the  spectacle  than  the  mere  reflection  of  his  own  feelings, 
painted  upon  external  objects,  by  means  of  the  association  of  ideas;  or,  at 
least,  seems  to  consider  what  we  then  behold  as  the  instantaneous  creation 
of  the  mind. 

Wordsworth  pours  into  his  personages  the  strong  life  and  moving  breath 
of  genius,  bnt  they  have  little  of  the  air  of  the  mart  or  the  farm-yard. 
They  hare,  indeed,  all  that  which  is  so  completely  wanting  in  the  heroes 
of  Lord  Byron,  the  absolute  truth  of  being,  the  nature  which  is  so  uniform, 
ander  so  many  varieties;  they  are  made  up  of  the  elements  of  universal, 
bat  want  the  accidents  of  social,  humanity.  Wordsworth  appears  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  watching  the  entangled  threads  of  passion  which  bind  together 
srowds  with  such  many-coloured,  yet  scarcely  distinguishable  feelings.  He 
retires  from  the  conflict  of  mingled  and  heterogeneous  interests.  He  loves 
to  nse  by. winding  rivers;  bnt  the  tumultuous  current  of  men's  ordinary 
Biodres  has  little  for  his  contemplation.  He  delights  to  gaze  upon  cities; 
bat  it  is  when  ^^all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still.  *  He  cares  not  to  trace 
through  all  the  eagerness  of  men's  selfish  pursuits  a  subtle  vein  of  better 
feeling;  or  to  look  with  keen  and  searching  eye  upon  the  follies  and  fluc- 
tuations of  society.  He  diffuses  his  affections  over  every  thing  'around  him; 
and  lets  them  be  restricted  by  no  arbitrary  limits,  and  confined  within  no 
sectarian  enclosures.  He  looks  round  upon  the  world  and  upon  man  with 
eyes  of  serene  rejoicing ;  and  traces  all  the  workings  of  that  spirit  of  good 
of  whose  influence  he  is  conscious  in  his  own  heart.  But  from  his  want  of 
tliat  maatery  over  forms  which  was  never  possessed  so  perfectly  by  any  one 
as  by  Shakspeare,  he  caunot  make  so  intelligible  to  all  men,  as  he  otherwise 
might,  the  depth  and  value  of  his  own  feelings.  This  has  prevented  his 
wmis  from  becoming  more  powerful  instruments  than  they  can  for  ages  be, 
in  diffusing  the  free  philosophy  so  conspicuous  throughout  his  writings.  For 
those,  however,  who  really  wish  to  understand  the  mind,  and  sympathise 
with  the  affections,  of  this  glorious  poet,  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  of 
rugged  or  ungrateful  The  language  is  the  most  translucent  of  atmospheres 
for  the  thought.  The  illustrations  are  furnished  by  a  sensibility  of  percep- 
tion which  lias  made  his  memory  a  store-house  of  substantial  riches.  The 
images  are  moreover  the  types  of  none  bnt  the  truest  and  most  healthy 
feetiogs;  and  the  ethics  of  this  most  philosophical  Christian  may  all  be 
nrnmed  up  in  the  one  principle  of  love  to  God  and  to  his  creatures.  Like 
those  augeb  who  are  made  a  flame  of  fire,   he  burns  with  a  calm  and  holy 
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lig^Iit»  and  the  radiance  which  «hows  so  slran^e  amid  the  contrasted  glare 
and  blacknens  of  Ihe  present,  \viil  blend  with  the  dawning  of  a  better  lime 
as  with  its  native  substance. 


SAMUEL     ROGERS. 

Didactic  poetry,  when  it  treats  of  human  passions,  as  it  is  commonly 
devoted  to  tlie  description  of  general  feelings,  unmarked  by  those  traits  and 
peculis^rities  which  distinguish  the  individual,  does  not  create  that  deep  and 
powerful  interest  which  is  excited  when  those  feelings  are  exemplified  and 
brought  home  to  the  affections  of  the  reader,  by  the  portraiture  of  the 
enjoyments  or  sufferings  of  real  or  imaginary  personages.  It  can,  therefore, 
no  more  be  expected  to  interest  the  common  reader,  than  philanthropy  or 
cosmopolitism  can  be  thought  to  actuate  the  mass  of  mankind:  for,  unless 
we  are  enabled  to  picture  to  ourselves  vividly  and  distinctly  those  objects 
which  are  intended  to  excite  our  sympathies,  it  is  not  the  bare  recital  of 
the  most  alarming  and  horrible  catastrophes  that  will  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  even  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility. 

Samuel  Rogers  is  the  Goldsmith  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the 
great  merit  of  this  writer,  that  he  appeals  to  the  heart:  we  are  borne  along 
by  an  impulse,  which  evinces  how  strongly  our  personal  feelings  are 
interested;  and  while  we  admire  tlie  poet,  we  esteem  the  man.  Thus,  in 
the  '^Pleasures  of  Memory,"  the  recollections  of  the  past  stand  before  us  in 
palpable  array.  As  we  read,  we .  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  own 
experience,  and  are  delighted  with  the  fidelity  of  the  picture.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  the  gratification  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  his  writings  is 
permanent.  The  mind  recurs  to  them  as  to  a  subject  that  is  interwoven 
with  its  own  sensations;  and  they  acquire  an  imporunce  from  their  truth. 
The  ^^Pleasures  of  M'emory,*'  whether  we  consider  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  plan,  the  correctness  of  the  delineations,  or  the  skilfulness  of  the  execu- 
tion, is  an  admirable  poem.  Mo  point  of  advantage  seems  to  be  omitted ; 
and  the  author  appears  to  have  dived  for  liis  materials  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  heart.  The  recollections  of  our  youth,  the  associa- 
tions of  agC;  or  reileclions  of  the  mind,  as  excited  by  the  remembrance  of 
sensible  objects,  or  personal  attachments  and  feelings,  are  all  powerfully 
delineated. 

In  finding  out  those  minute  points  of  interest,  which  associate  them- 
seives  with  the  memory,  the  genius  of  Rogers  is  ni»  less  conspicuous,  than  in 
his  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject  as  a  whole.  We  have  all  experien- 
ced that  objects,  trilling  in  themselves,  when  viewed  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
awaken  a  train  of  refiections  and  conjure  up  to  the  mind  a  thousand  tender 
recollections;  and  that  incidents,  which  time  had  partially  obscured,  are 
arrayed  with  a  freshness,  as  green  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday.  The 
poet  has  not  failed  to  seize  these  impressions.  He  has  given  them,  by  the 
magic  of  his  art,  a  more  liiely  interest,  while  he  has  preserved  ail  their 
truth,  and  all  their  simplicity.  Nor  is  the  good  taste  of  Rogers  less  remark- 
able in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  than  in  his  mode  of  treatuig  them.  Leaving 
to  others,  on  the  one  hand,  those  powerful  sketches  of  terrific  objects  and 
emotions,  from  \^hich,  though  they  may  be  conceived  to  move  our  sympathy, 
wc  rather  recoil  with  dread;  aud,  on  the  other,   that  morbid  exuberance  of 
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fincy,  which  associates  with  inanimate  objects  a  thousand  extravafant  sen- 
Mitions,  creating  to  itself  a  world  of  fiction,  in  which  every  thin^f  is  as  it  is 
not;  he  pnrsues  the  path  to  fame  throngh  a  less  romantic,  but  more  certain 
road, — by  ennoblin§r  the  best  impulses  of  our  uature,  and  makings  common 
cause  with  its  purest  affections. 


THOMAS    CAMPBELL. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Campbell  is  a  laborious  writer;  and  this  is 
vr^ed  a^inst  his  claim  to  genius.  He  knows  full  well,  that  writing,  whether 
poetry  or  prose,  to  be  good  must  be  correct,  and  as  he  has  a  reputation  to 
lose,  he  bestOMs  such  pains  on  his  verses  as  his  own  honour  and  their  ex- 
cdieace  deserve.  The  charge  of  his  being  a  fastidious  critic  of  his  own 
compositions  is  most  true.  His'  next  neighbour  at  Sydenham  (a  quiet,  uq- 
poellcal  citizen)  said  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  a 
peaceable  person  enough,  but  he  had  a  most  provoking  habit  of  tearing  up 
pieces  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written,  and  scattering  them  out  of  his 
study-window;  they  were  borne  by  the  wind  upon  the  cabbages  and  goose- 
berry-bushes of  the  adjoining  garden,  so  that  it  looked,  ia  the  dog-dajs,  as 
if  a  theatrical  snow-storm  had  burst  over  it. 

The  Pieaatires  of  Hope  is  a  didactic  poem,  like  the  Pleasures  of  Memory; 
but  the  future  lyrical  poet  is  detected  there,  in  the  vsgueness  of  the  plot, 
the  greater  licence  of  the  transitions,  and  a  more  frequent  boldness  of 
thought  and  image;  in  a  more  rapid  march  of  the  style,  and  especially  ia 
its  eloquent  apostrophes,  like  those  to  Kosciusko  and  Liberty,  which  ter^ 
minate  the  first  canto.  Compared  with  Rogers*  poem,  that  of  Campbell 
satisfies  the  judgment  less;  notwithstanding  it  has  some  more  striking  pas- 
•agesi,  it  leaves  fewer  impressions  on  the  mind;  the  poet  stands  in  need  of 
all  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  to  give  us  satisfaction.  This  arises  from  the 
defectiveness  of  the  subject;  for  Uie  Pleasures  of  Memory  may  be  sketched 
within  the  limits  of  a  poem,  but  what  limits  can  be  set  to  those  of  Hope, 
which  not  only  embrace  terrestrial  things,  but  quit  their  limits,  create  new 
worlds,  new  divinities,  and  paradise.  Campbell's  poem  more  effectually  evades 
analysis  than  that  of  Rogers. 

Campbell  for  several  years  seemed  to  content  himself  with  the  success 
of  his  first  poem;  some  short  lyrical  compositions  alone  appeared  at  long 
intervals,  to  re-awaken  the  attention  which  the  Pleastsres  of  Hope  had  ex- 
cited: a  larger  work  of  the  author's  had  been  long  promised  when  Gertrude 
of  H^yommgy  an  episode  of  the  revolutions  of  Pennsylvania,  made  its  appear- 
ance, 'like  versification  and  the  details  of  this  poem  demonstrated  that 
the  talent  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  matured  itself;  but  if  the  fable  be  analysed, 
one  is  tempted  to  infer,  that  every  thing  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  desire  of 
diaarming  criticism  by  the  unremitted  elegance  of  the  style,  which  possesses 
all  the  harmony  peculiar  to  that  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  vigour  of  Johnson, 
joined  to  that  brilliancy  which  recalls  the  imaginative  splendonr  of  Spencer. 
The  action  is  as  much  neglected  as  the  style  is  polished;  each  idea  is  com- 
plete, bvt  appears  isolated.  Such,  however,  as  it  is,  Campbell's  poem  exhi- 
bits admirable  contrasts.  The  grand  scenes  of  American  landscape  are  hap- 
pily contrasted  with  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  colonists;  the  majestic  sketch 
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of  the  old  Oneyda,  and  his  saTa^e  eloquence,  are  in  harmony  with  tlie 
mountains,  the  ancient  forests,  and  the  lakes  of  his  native  soil.  He  is  worthj 
of  taking  his  place  by  the  side  of  Chactas.  His  character  is  less  developed 
than  tliat  of  Atalas  lover;  but  his  physiognomy  possesses  something  more 
frank  and  local,  because,  like  Chactas,  he  has  not  been  half  civilised  by 
contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 


MISS   L.    B.    LAN  DON. 

This  amiable  young  author  is  a  favorite  with  English  ladies  and  deserves 
it  well.  There  is  nothing  in  her  of  the  Italian  Improvisatrice  but  the  vivid 
and  heart-stirring  inspiration.  Miss  Landon  is  an  Amorist  in  poetry,  and  a 
rival  to  Thomas  Moore  himself,  in  that  respect.  She  has  a  good  command 
of  language  and  a  fair  store  of  highly  poetical  ideas,  with  a  great  deal  of 
taste  in  arrangement,  arid  an  ear  tuned  to  the  varied  melodies  of  the  language. 
In  giving  nearly  the  whole  of  her  fine  poetical  productions,  namely  her 
three  great  poems,  the  Improcisafrtce,  the  Troubadour  and  the  Golden  Fiolet^ 
the  Editor  could  not  but  hope  to  meet  with  the  desire  of  his  fair  readers, 
no  one  of  the  Poets  of  the  nineteenth  Century  having,  by  the  purity  of 
conception  and  the  sweetness  of  execution,  a  stronger  claim  than  Miss 
Landon  to  the  predilection  of  the  sex. 


BERNARD    BARTON. 

Bernard  Barton  was  born  a  Quaker  in  the  year  1781,  and  educated  at 
a  Quaker  seminary.  In  1810  he  began  to  ^^comrait  the  sin  of  rhyme/'  and 
in  1812  published  an  anonymous  volume,  entitled:  ^'Metrical  Effiisions,*'  which 
was  followed  in  1818  by  a  volume  of  ^Toems  by  an  Amateur.'*  Encouraged 
by  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  these  impressions  of  his  Poems  were 
received  by  his  friends,  he  at  last  ventured  to  publish  in  a  small  volume 
Poems  by  Bernard  Barton." 


u 


Such  has  been  the  literary  career  of  this  exquisite  writer.  If  it  has  not 
left  behind  it  the  brilliant  track  of  other  poetical  comets,  it  has  been  less 
erratic  in  its  course ; — and  his  Parnassian  vespers  may  be  said  to  possess  all 
the  mild  and  soothing  beauties  of  the  Evening-star.  If  his  Muse  have  not 
always  reached  the  sun-ward  patli  of  the  soaring  eagle,  it  is  no  extravagant 
praise  to  say  that  she  has  often  emulated  the  sublimity  of  his  aerial  flight 
But  the  great  charm  thrown  around  the  efiiisions  of  the  Suffolk  bard  is  that 
lucid  veil  of  morality  and  religion  which  covers,  but  not  conceals,  that  silver 
network  through  which  shine  his  poetic  apples  of  gold. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  for  a  good  while  confined  to  the  lower 
clasftes;  and  when  it  first  became  numerous  and  respectable,  the  revolting 
corruption  of  poetry  which  took  place  after  the  Restoration,  af  jrded  but 
too  good  an  apology  for  the  prejudices  which  were  conceived  against  it; 
and  as  the  Quakers  are  peculiarly  tenacions  of  all  the  maxims  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  patriarchal  times  of  their  institution,  it  fa  easy 
lA  understand  how  thfa  prejudice  should  have  outlived  the  causes  that  pro- 
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duced  it.  It  ihoald  not,  however,  be  forg^otien,  that  William  Pemi  amased 
faifnaeif  with  Teraea,  that  Elwood  the  Quaker  is  remembered  as  the  friend 
and  admirer  of  Milton,  and  the  man  to  whose  suggestion  the  world  ia 
indebted  for  Paradise  Regained.  Barton's  poetry  has  ail  the  purity,  the 
piety  and  gentleness,  of  the  sect  to  which  its  author  belongs — with  some- 
thing too  much  perhaps  of  their  sobriety.  The  style  is  rather  diffuse  and 
wordy,  though  generally  graceful,  flowing  and  easy;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  aaid  to  contain  many  bright  thoughts  or  original  images,  it  is  recommended 
throughout  by  a  truth  of  feeling  and  an  unstudied  earnestness  of  manner, 
that  wina  l>oth  upon  the  heart  and  the  attentiom  In  these  qualities,  as  well 
aa  in  the  copiousneaa  of  the  diction  and  the  facility  of  the  versification,  k 
frequently  reminda  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  Cowper, — the  author,  like  tliat 
eminent  and  moat  amiable  writer,  never  diadainiug  ordinary  words  and  senti- 
ments, when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  combining,  with  his  most  solemn 
and  contemplative  straina,  a  certain  air  of  homeliness  and  simplicity,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  matter  was  more  in  his  thoughts  than  the  manner, 
and  that  the  giory  of  fine  writing  waa  less  considered  tiian  the  dear  and 
complete  expreaaion  of  the  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  he  was 
induced  to  become  a  writer.  There  is  something  of  uniformity  in  tlie  strain 
and  tenor  of  Barton  a  poetry.  There  is  no  story,  and  of  course  no  incident, 
■or  any  charactera  ahown  in  action.  The  staple  of  the  whole  is  description 
and  meditation-— description  of  quiet,  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly 
wrought  out— and  meditation  overshaded  with  tenderness,  and  exalted  by 
devotion — but  all  terminating  in  soothing  and  even  cheerful  riews  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  mortality.  In  short,  it  is  evidenfly  the  work  of 
a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated  rather  than  of'  an  original  mind-— of  a  man 
«ho  prefera  following  out  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mild  and  aontemple- 
tive  spirit,  to  connterfeiting  the  raptures  of  more  vehement  natures,  and 
thinka  it  better  to  work  up  the  genuine  though  less  splendid  materials  of 
his  actual  experience  and  observation,  than  to  distract  himself  and  his 
readera  with  more  ambitious  and  leaa  manageable  imaginations.  His  thoughts 
and  reflections,  accordingly,  have  not  only  the  merit  of  truth  and  consistency, 
bat  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  individual  character^and  of  a  character  with 
which  no  reader  can  thus  become  acquainted  without  loving  and  wishing  to 
share  in  its  virtues* 


JAMBS   MONTGOMERY. 

Javbs  MoifTOOMBRT  is  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  was  born  ITTI;  at  Irvine^ 
a  small  sea-port-town  in  Ayrshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Moravian 
minister,  by  wliom  he  was  remove<l  to  Gracehill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1776;  and  afterwards  placed  at  the  early  age  of  six 
>ears  in  the  seminary  of  the  united  Moravian  brethren,  at  Fulneck,  near 
I^eda,  in  Yorkshire.  It  may  be  almost  said,,  that  at  this  early  period  of 
Montgomery's  life  he  was  for  ever  separated  from  his  parents,  since,  pre^ 
viona  to  their  departure  as  missionaries  for  the  West  Indies,  where  his 
mother  died  in  1789,  and  his  father  ia  1790>  he  resided  with  them  but  for 
three  months  in  the  year  1784. 

flow  happy  the  parents  of  Montgomery  had  been  in  placing  their  son, 
ctrcumatanced  as  they  were,  under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  the  pious 
and  learned  Moravian  brethr^n^  can  now  be  easily  perceived  from  the  result 
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it  Iiu  prodoced.  For,  notwitbsUndinf;  that  every  reader  of  Montgomery's 
works  may  trace  in  tl^em  tlie  effects  of  a  mind  naturaliy  Tirtnons  and  reii- 
gions,  we  cannot  witiihoid  from  believing  tliat  lie  is  in  a  great  messnre 
^debted  to  the  education  he  has  received  for  his  well  earned  fame  as  a 
moral  poet  It  has  been  frequently,  and  perhaps  justly,  observed,  that  the 
delight  which  beautiful  poetry  affords,  is  obtained  too  often  to  the  preju- 
dice of  moral  feelings  and  precepts,  which  are  better  calculated  to  ennoble 
the  hnroan  mind.  But  had  we  not  Milton,  Fenelon,  Klopstock,  and  even 
the  divine  writers  themselves,  to  show  the  fallscy  of  this  bold  accusation, 
brought  against  the  most  powerful  language  and  effort  of  man,  the  poems 
of  Montgomery  alone  would  form  a  compilation  of  proofs  so  able  and  so 
manifest  in  themselves,  as  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  composing  a  refutation 
at  once  unanswerable  and  undoubted.  Every  line  of  his  poetry  invites  to  a 
love  of  virtue  and  all  that  is  amiable  in  our  nature;  while  it  fills  the  soul 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sweet  luxury  of  pure,  yet  delightful,  enjoyment, 
and  creates  within  ns  an  admiration  and  esteem  for  that  art  under  which 
BO  many  great  and  happy  powers  have  been  put  forth. 


ROBERT    SOUTHEY. 

RoBBBT  SouTHKT,  Poct  Lsurcat,  was  born  1774,  at  Bristol,  where  his 
father  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  wholesale  linen-draper.  Young 
Robert  was  educated  first  under  Mr.  Foote,  a  baptist  minister  of  great  ability, 
but  at  that  time  very  aged.  After  a  short  time  young  Sonthey  was  removed 
to  a  school  at  Carston,  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  was  then 
entered  at  Westminster  School  in  1787.  In  1792  he  became  a  student  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  church,  but  Unitarian  principles 
and  the  revolutionary  mania  pnt  an  end  to  that  design.  So  strongly  did  he 
imbibe  the  new  opinions  on  politics  which  the  explosion  in  France  had  pro- 
duced, that  he,  with  his  friends  Lovell  and  Coleridge,  projected  a  plan  of 
settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  in  North  America,  and  of  there 
founding  a  new  republic.  This  Utopian  scheme  was  soon  dissolved  for  the 
want  of  means,  and  in  1705  Southey  married  Miss  Tricker,  soon  after  which 
event  he  accompanied  his  maternal  uncle  Dr.  Hill  to  Portugal,  that  gentle- 
man being  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon.  In  1801  ^nthey 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Isaac  Corry,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  Ireland.  On  retiring  from  office  with  his  patron,  our  author 
went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  near  Keswick,  where  also  dwelt  under  the  same 
roof  the  widow  of  his  friend  Lovell  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  both 
which  ladies  are  sisters  to  Mrs.  Sonthey. .  In  1813  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pye 
as  Poet  Laureat 

Sonthey's  mind  is  essentially  sanguine,  even  to  overweeningness.  It  is 
prophetic  of  good;  it  cordially  embraces  it;  it  casts  a  longing,  lingering 
look  after  it,  even  when  it  is  gone  for  ever.  He  cannot  bear  to  give  up 
the  thought  of  happiness,  the  confidence  in  his  fellow-man,  when  all  else 
despair.  It  is  the  very  element,  where  he  must  live  or  have  no  life  at  alL 
>IVhile  he  supposed  it  possible  that  a  better  form  of  society  could  be  intro- 
duced than  any  that  had  hitherto  existed,  while  tlie  light  of  the  French 
Revolution  beamed  into  his  soul,  (and  long  after,  it  was  seen  reflected  on 
his  brow,  like  the  light  of  setting  sons  on  the  peak  of  some  high  mountain, 
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or  lonely  nage  of  cloods,  floating  iu  purer  ether!)  while  he  had  this  hope, 
this  faith  in  man  left,  he  cherished  it  with  child-like  almpiicity,  he  ciung; 
to  It  with  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  he  was  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  a  loTeiier, 
he  stuck  at  nothing  that  he  thought  would  banish  all  pain  and  misery  from 
the  world — ^in  his  impatience  of  the  smallest  error  or  injustice  he  would 
IiSTe  sacrificed  himself  and  the  existing  generation  (a  holocaust)  to  his 
devotion,  to  the  right  cause.  But  when  he  once  believed,  after  many  stagger- 
ing doubts  and  painful  struggles,  that  this  was  no  longer  possible,  when  his 
chknems  and  golden  dreams  of  human  perfectibility  vanished  from  him,  he 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  maintained  that  ^^whatever  is,  is  right"  He 
must  either  repose  on  actual  or  on  imaginary  good.  He  missed  his  way  in 
Utopia^  he  has  found  it  at  Old  Sarum— 

Hit   generoaa  ardoar  no   cold  mediam  knows— 

his  eagerness  admits  of  no  doubt  or  deky.  He  is  ever  in  extremes,  and 
cier  in  the  wrong!  He  wooed  Liberty  as  a  youthful  lover,  but  it  was  per- 
haps more  as  a  mistress  than  a  bride;  and  he  has  since  wedded  with  an 
elderly  and  not  very  reputable  lady,  called  Legitimacy.  The  temperament 
of  8onthey*s  mind  is  poetical,  not  philosophical.  He  is  more  the  creature 
of  impulse,  than  he  is  of  reflection.  He  invents  the  unreal,  he  embellishes 
the  iiise  with  the  glosses  of  fancy,  but  pays  little  attention  to  the  words 
of  troth  and  soberness.  His  impressions  are  accidental,  immediate,  personal, 
instead  of  being  permanent  and  universal.  Of  all  mortals  he  is  surely  the 
most  impatient  of  contradiction,  even  when  he  has  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  himself. 

We  must  say  that  we  relinh  Southey  more  in  the  reformer  than  in  his 
lately  acquired,  but  by  no  means  natural  or  becoming  character  of  poet- 
laureat  and  courtier.  He  may  rest  assured  that  a  garland  of  wild  flowers 
soits  him  better  than  the  laureat-wreath.  He  is  nothing  akin  to  birth-day- 
saits  and  drawingroom  fopperies.  He  is  nothing,  if  not  fantastical,  in  his 
Sgure^  in  his  movements,  in  his  sentiments,  he  is  sharp  and  angular,  quaint 
Slid  excentric.  He  is  not  of  the  court  Every  thing  of  him  and  about  him 
is  from  the  people.  He  is  not  classical,  he  is  not  legitimate.  He  is  not  a 
nan  cast  in  the  mould  of  other  men's  opinions:  he  is  not  shaped  on  any 
model:  he  bows  to  no  authority:  he  yields  only  to  his  own  wayward  pecu- 
liarities. He  is  wild,  irregular,  singular,  extreme.  He  is  no  formalist,  not 
he!  All  is  crude  and  chaotic;  he  wants  proportion,  keeping,  system,  standard 
rules.    He  is  not  teres  atque  rotundus. 

Look  at  Southey*s  larger  poems,  his  Kehama^  his  Tkalaha^  his  Madec^ 
his  Roderic  Who  will  deny  the  spirit,  the  scope,  the  splendid  imagery, 
the  hurried  and  startling  interest  that  pervades  themi  Who  will  say  that 
they  mx^  not  the  daring  creations  of  a  mind  curbed  by  no  law,  tamed  by 
no  fiear,  that  they  are  not  rather  like  the  trances  than  the  waking  dreams 
of  Genius*  that  they  are  not  the  very  paradoxes  of  poetry?  All  this  is  very 
well,  very  intelligible  and  very  harmless,  if  we  regard  the  rank  excrescences 
of  Southey *s  poetry,  like  the  red  and  blue  flowers  in  corn,  as  tlie  unweeded 
growth  of  s  luxurisnt  snd  wandering  fancy ;  or  if  we  allow  the  yeasty  work- 
togs  of  an  ardent  spirit  to  ferment  and  boil  over — the  variety,  the  boldness, 
the  lively  stimulus  given  to  the  mind  may  then  atone  for  the  violation  of 
rules;  but  not  if  our  poetic  libertine  sets  up  for  a  law-giver  and  judge,  dr 
an  apprehender  of  vagrants  In  the  regions  either  of  taste  or  opinion.  Per- 
haps the  most  pleasing  and  striking  of  Southey's  poems  .are  those  in  which. 
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with  a  mild  melancholy,  he  aeema  conRcloas  of  Ids  own  Inflrmillea^of  temper, 
and  to  feel  a  wish  to  correct  by  thought  and  time  the  precocity  and  sharp- 
ness of  his  disposition.  May  the  quaint  but  alTecting  aspiration  expressed 
in  one  of  these  be  fulfilled^  that,  as  he  mellows  into  matnrer  a|^e,  aU  such 
asperities  may  wear  off  and  he  himself  becpme 

Like   the  liigh  leevee  epoa  the  holly-tree. 

Souihey's  prose-style  can  scarcely  be  too  much  praised.  }t  is  plam, 
clear,  pointed,  familiar,  perfectly  modern  in  its  texture,  but  with  a  grure 
and  spariliog:  admixture  of  archaisms  in  its  ornaments  and  occasional  phra- 
seolo^.    He  is  the  best  and  most  natural  prose-writer  of  the  modern  poets. 


JAMES    HOG  6. 

Jambs  Hooo  was  bom  in  Scotland,  to  the  humble  and  romantic  occupation 
of  a  shepherd;  and  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  tending;  his  sheep  in 
the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Ettrick.  There  are  not  many  regions,  however, 
even  in  that  poetical  land,  more  favorable  for  the  development  of  poetical 
propensities,  than  this  whole  range  of  southern  Highlands;  where  the  scat- 
tered population— the  memory  of  the  border-wars — the  clanship  which  they 
tended  to  perpetuate — and  the  pastoral  life  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, have  produced  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  or  genius  of 
the  Celtic  tribes  that  occupy  the  wilder  deserts  of  the  north.  Though  he 
liad  but  little  erudition,  therefore,  and  few  oppoirtunities  for  reading  or  lite- 
rary discussion,  our  shepherd  was  early  familiar  with  song, — and  had  hb 
memory  replenished,  and  his  imagination  warmed  by  the  innumerable  ballads 
and  traditional  legends  that  are  still  current  In  that  simple  ahd  sequestered 
district,  many  of  which  he  had  imitated  or  versified  at  a  very  early  age.  In 
a  mind  that  had  fed  on  such  aliments,  and  expanded  under  such  training, 
the  earlier  publications  of  Walter  Scott  must  have  produced  a  sensation,  of 
which  other  beings  can  scarcely  form  a  conception.  They  connected  the 
pastimes  of  his  humble  and  solitary  leisure  with  the  dazzling  visions  of  ge- 
neral distinction  and  renown,  and  cast  a  gleam  of  poetical  glory  over  the 
themes  and  the  persons  of  his  mountain-bards,  with  which  he  could  never 
have  expected  that  they  should  be  visited.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  tili 
the  author  of  this  exaltation  became  the  object  of  his  emulation,  and  drew 
forth  his  homage;  and  the  mighty  minstrel,  with  the  liberality  of  true  genius, 
embraced  the  cause  of  his  rustic  disciple,  with  a  zeal  that  did  honour  to 
his  heart.  The  reputation  of  James  Hogg  is  founded  upon  a  poem,  which 
Walter  Scott  might  not  be  ashamed  to  avow;  the  Queen's  Wake.  The 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  eve  before  the  day  of  the  consecration  of 
a  church  was  formerly  called  a  Wake,  This  meeting  was  a  festival,  and 
those  who  attended  passed  the  m'ght  in  various  kinds  of  games  and  amuse- 
ments. In  Scotland,  which  was  always  a  land  of  song  and  music,  song  and 
music  were  the  principal  diversiona  of  the  Wake,  and  often  the  only  ones. 
These  songs  were  generally  religious  or  serious  compositions,  adapted  to  the 
simple  melodiea  of  Scotknd.  Queen's  Wake  is  the  narrative  of  one  of  those 
royal  watches 

When   reyel  Marr,  MHhe  of  meod. 
Kept  holiday  at  Holyrood, 

and  commences  with    an   affecting   invocation  to   the  poctV  harp.    It  Is  a 
natural  reversion  to  tlie  simple  pleasures  of  the  country,  and  the  first  myate- 
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ri<NM  cvnnerce  with  hb  nrase.  U  is  the^  beaotlful  Mary  Stuart  who  holds 
the  sceptre,  and  adjud^s  the  prize  to  the  most  skilful.  She  has  just  arrived 
at  LeitJi,  and  proceeds  to  Holyrood-house.  The  hearts  of' ail  her  subjects 
At  Co  meet  her,  and  the  ^feiierai  talk  is  of  her  beauty,  her  youtli,  and  her 
afflictions*  She  has  been  an  exile;  she  has  lost,  in  one  year,  a  father,  a 
husband,  and  a  kin^dom^  and  has  not  yet  attained  her  eighteenth  spring. 
Who  would  not  devote  his  life  for  so  young,  so  beauliful,  and  so  amiable  a 
prlnccfisl  As  soon  as  Mary  has  established  her  court  at  Holy-rood,  a  pro- 
clamatjoo  anoounces,  that  during  the  following  Christmas  the  queen  invites 
to  «  solemn  Wake  all  the  minstrels  and  harpers  of  the  kingdom.  This  Wake 
Ls  to  last  three  successive  nights,  and  a  richly  ornamented  harp  is  destined 
for  the  victor.  The  Hktrick- Shepherd  tlien  depicts  the  character,  and  records 
ilie  song  of  each  of  the  competitors.  Rizzio  is  among  the  number;  but 
Gardjiie,  a  son  of  the  native  bards,  obtains  the  prize.  The  critics  have 
generally  preferred  to  the  successful  piece  that  of  the  thirteenth  competitor, 
entitled,  Kilvbnt.  It  is  one  of  those  marvellous  subjects  in  which  Hogg 
«r\ceU,  and  which  have  earned  him  the  title  of  Laureat  of  Fairy  ^nd.  Burns, 
«hcn  he  treated  of  some  supernatural  history,  always  introduced  some  comic, 
and  even  grotesque,  imagery.  The  fact  is,  he  did  not  believe;  but  Hogg 
«i  rites  with  the  entlmsiasm  of  faith.  Nothing  can  be  more  simply  pleasing 
than  the  poem  of  Kilmeiiy.  The  other  productions  of  Hogg  are  decidedly 
ififeribr  to  the  Queen's  Wake;  his  poetical  fairy-tale  called  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  Sun,  b  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fable,  which  Lord  Byron  in  his  Cain, 
and  Shelley  in  his  Queen  Mab,  have  palpably  imitated. 


BARRY    CORNWALL, 

A  soon  imitation  of  what  is  excellent,  is  generally  preferable  to  original 
medwcfii^i — and  the  author  before  us  is  a  very  good  imitator — and  nnques- 
lioaably,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  good  models.  His  style  is  chiefly 
■lottlded,  and  his  versificatiou  modulated  on  the  pattern  of  Shakspeare,  and 
tiie  other  dramatists  of  that  glorious  age, — particularly  Marlow,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He  has  also  copied  something  from  Milton 
z^  Ben  Jonaon,  and  the  amorous  Cavaliers  of  the  usurpation — and  then 
paMiog  disdainfully  over  all  the  intermediate  writers,  has  flung  himself  fairly 
into  the  arms  of  Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Leigh  Hunt. — This  may 
be  thought,  perhaps,  rather  a  violent  transition;  and  likely  to  lead  to  some- 
thing of  an  iocongrnons  mixture*  Bnt  the  materials  really  harmonize  vsrj 
tolcnbly. 

Bnny  Cornwall  is  himself  a  poet — and  one  of  no  mean  rate;— and  not 
being  a  maker  of  parodies  or  centos,  he  does  not  imitate  by  indiscriminately 
cancatnring  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  his  models,  or  crowding  together 
their  external  or  mechanical  characteristics— but  merely  disciplines  hk  own 
gcalos  in  the  school  of  theirs — and  tinges  the  creatures  of  his  fancy  with 
the  colouring  which  glows  in  theirs.  He  does  not  meddle  with  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  of  the  mighty  poets;  it  is  the  tender,  the  sweet,  and  the 
fanciftti  only,  that  he  aspires  to  copy— the  girlish  innocence  and  lovely  sor- 
row of  Juliet,  fanogen,  Perdita,  or  Viola — the  enchanted  solitude  of  Prospero 
and  Us  danghter— the  etherial  loves  and  jealousies  of  Oberon  and  Titania, 
and  those  other  magical  scenes,  all  perfumed  with  love  and  poetry,  and 
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breathiof  the  spirit  of  a  celestial  spring;,  which  He  scattered  in  every  part 
of  Shakspeare*s  writings.  -  The  genius  of  Fletcher,  perhaps,  is  more  akin  to 
Barry  CornwalFs  muse  of  imitation^  than  the  soarings  and  extravagant  spirit 
of  Shakspeare;  and  we  think  we  can  trace,  in  more  places  than  one,  the 
impression  which  his  fancy  has  received  from  the  patient  suiTering  and  sweet 
desolation  of  Aspatia,  in  the  MaiiTs  tragedy.  It  is  the  youthful  Milton  only 
that  he  has  presumed  to  copy— the  Milton  of  Lycidas  and  Comus, — not  the 
lofty  and  austere  Milton  of  the  Paradise.  From  Ben  Jonson,  we  think,  he 
has  imitated  some  of  those  exquisite  songs  and  lyrical  pieces  that  lie  buried 
in  the  rubbish  of  his  masks,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  models  for  all 
such  writings  down  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  There  are  no  traces, 
we  think,  of  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Young, — or  of  any  body  else  indeed,  till 
we  come  down  to  Byron,  and  our  other  tuneful  contemporaries.- From  what 
we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  Barry  Cornwall  has  not 
thought  of  imitating  all  Byron,  any  more  than  all  Shakspeare.  He  leaves 
untouched  the  mockery  and  misanthropy,  as  well  as  much  of  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  noble  Lord's  poetry—and  betakes  himself  only  to  its  deep 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  grace  and  tenderness  that  are  so  often  and  so 
strangely  interwoven  with  those  less  winning  characteristics.-  It  is  the  poe- 
try of  Manfred,  of  Parisina,  of  Haidee  and  I'hyrza,  that  he  aims  at  copying, 
and  not  the  higher  and  more  energetic  tone  of  the  Corsair,  or  Childe  Ha- 
rold, or  Don  Juan.— There  is  in  Barry  ComwalFs  poetry  a  great  deal  of  the 
diction  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  some  imitation  of  their  beauties: 
but  we  tliink  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  is  more  like  that  of  Leigh  Hunt 
than  of  any  other  author. — But  he  has  better  taste  and  better  judgment — or, 
what  perhaps  is  but  saying  the  same  thing,  he  has  less  affectation,  and  far 
less  conceit. 
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TALES     OF     THE     HALL. 


t»  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


Ir  I  did  not  fear  that  it  would  appear  to 
mf  rMdera  like  arrogancj,  or  if  it  did  not 
wtm  to  myself  indecorous  to  send  two  to- 
IsBies  of  considerable  magnitude  from  the 
fre«  without  prefkce  or  apology,  without 
•ne  petition  for  the  reader^s  attention,  or 
sse  plea  for  the  writer^s  defects,  I  wouhl 
■est  willingly  spare  myself  an  address  of 
this  kind,  and  more  especially  for  these 
reasons:  first,  because  a  preface  is  a  iNirt 
sf  a  book  seldom  honoured  by  a  reader^s 
perusal;  secondly,  because  it  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  distressing  to  write  that  which 
ve  think  will  be  ditf^^rded;  and  thirdly, 
because  I  do  not  concmye  that  I  am  called 
■psa  for  such  introductory  matter  by  any 
sf  the  BMtiTes  which  usually  influence  an 
aathor   when    he   composes   his   prefatory 


IVhca  a  writer,  whether  of  poetry  or 
prsee,  first  addresses  the  public,  he  has 
iroierally  something  to  offer  which  relates 
to  himself  or  to  his  work,  and  which  he 
rtasiders  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
wsrk  itself,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the 
catertainment  or  the  instruction  they  may 
expect  to  receiTc;  for  one  of  these  erery 
man  who  publishes  must  suppose  he  af- 
fsrds — this  the  act  itself  implies;  and  in 
prsportion  to  his  conviction  of  this  fact 
orast  be  hb  feeling  of  the  difficulty  in 
vkich  he  has  placed  himself:  the  difficulty 
rnasists  in  reconciling  the  implied  presnmp- 
tim  of  the  undertaking,  whether  to  please 
•r  to  iastmct  mankind,  with  the  diffidence 
lai  modesty  of  an  untried  candidate  for 
tee  or  fiRTOur.  Hence  originate  the  many 
wsiQus  aa  author  assigns  for  his  appear- 
•sce  in  that  character,  whether  they  ac- 
tsaUy  exist,  or  are  merely  offered  to  hide 
tke  BotiTea  which  cannot  be  openly  avow- 
ed; namely,  the  want  or  the  vanity  of 
the  amn,  as  his  wishes  for  profit  or  repu- 
tatisa  may  oiost  prevail  with  him. 

New,  reasons  of  this  kind,  whatever  they 
■iy  be,  cannot  be  availing  beyond  tlieir 
int  appearance.  An  author,  it  is  true, 
■ay  again   feel   his  former  apprehensions. 


may  again  be  elevated  or  depreaaed  by  the 
suggestions  of  vanity  and  diffidence,  and 
may  be  again  subject  to  the  cold  and  hot 
fit  of  aguish  expectation;  but  he  is  no 
more  a  stranger  to  the  press,  nor  has  the 
motives  or  privileges  of  one  who  is.  With 
respect  to  myself,  it  is  certain  they  belong 
not  to  me.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  became  a  candidate  for  indulgence  as  an 
inexperienced  writer;  and  to  assume  the 
language  of  such  a  writer  now,  and  to  plead 
for  his  indulgences,  would  be  proof  of  my 
ignorance  of  the  place  assigned  to  me,  and 
the  degree  of  favour  which  I  hate  expe- 
rienced; but  of  that  place  I  am  not  unin- 
formed, and  with  that  degree  of  fiivour  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

It  was  the  remark  of  the  pious,  but  on 
some  occasions  the'  querulous  author  of 
the  JSight  Thougkti,  that  he  had  ''been  so 
long  remembered,  he  was  forgotten;**  an 
expression  in  which  there  is  more  appear- 
ance of  discontent  than  of  submission :  if 
he  had  patience,  it  was  not  the  patience 
that  9mUe»  at  grief.  It  is  not  therefore 
entirely  in  the  sense  of  the  good  Doctor 
that  I  apply  these  words  to  myself,  or  to 
my  more  early  publications.  So  many 
years  indeed  have  passed  since  their  first 
appearance,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, on  that  account,  if  they  be  now 
slumbering  with  other  poems  of  decent 
reputation  in  their  day — not  dead  indeed, 
nor  entirely  forgotten,^  but  certainly  not 
the  subjects  of  discussion  or  conversation 
as  when  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  by  those  whom  the  public  wUI 
not  forget,  whose  protection  was  credit  to 
their  author,  and  whose  approbation  was 
fame  to  them.  Still  these  early  public- 
ations had  so  long  preceded  any  other,  that, 
if  not  altogether  unknown,  I  was,  when  I 
came  a^ain  before  the  public,  in  a  situa- 
tion which  excused,  and  perhaps  rendered 
necessary  some  Explanation ;  but  this  also 
has  passed  away,  and  none  of  my  readers 
will  now  take  the  trouble  of  making  any 
inquiries  respecting  my  motives  for  writing 
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or  for  pulilishing  these  Tale*  or  verses  of 
any  description :  known  to  each  other  as 
readers  and  autliors  are  known,  they  will 
require  no  preface  to  liespeak  their  good 
will,  nor  shall  I  be  under  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  the  kindness  which  experience  has 
taught  me,  endeayouring  to  merit,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  receive. 

There  is  one  motive — and  it  is  a  power- 
ful one^ — which  sometimes  induces  an  au- 
thor, and  more  particularly  a  poet,  to  ask 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  his  prefa- 
tory address.  This  is  when  he  has  some 
favourite  and  peculiar  style  or  manner 
which  he  would  explain  and  defend,  and 
chiefly  if  he  should  have  adopted  a  mode 
of  versifimtion  of  which  an  uninitiated 
reader  was  not  likely  to  perceive  either 
the  merit  or  the  beauty,  in  such  case  it 
is  natural,  and  surely  pardonable,  to  assert 
and  to  prove,  as  far  as  reason  will  hear 
us  on,  that  such  method  of  writing  has 
both;  to  show  in  what  the  beauty  con- 
sists, and  what  peculiar  difRculty  there  is, 
which,  when  conquered,  creates  the  merit. 
How  far  any  particular  poet  has  or  has 
not  succeeded  in  such  attempt  is  not  my 
business  nor  my  purpose  to  inquire.  I  have 
no  peculiar  notion  to  defend,  no  poetical 
heterodoxy  to  support,  nor  theory  of  any 
kind  to  vindicate  or  oppose— that  which  I 
have  used  is  probably  the  roost  common 
measure  in  our  language;  and  therefore, 
whatever  be  its  advantages  or  defects, 
they  are  too  well  known  to  require  from 
roe  a  description  of  the  one,  or  an  apology 
for  the  other. 

Perhaps  still  roore  frequent  than  any  ex- 
planation ^f  the  work  is  an  account  of  the 
author  himself,  the  situation  Jn  which  he 
Is  phiced,  >or  some  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar kind  in  his  life,  education,  or  employ- 
ment. How  often  has  youth  been  pleaded 
for  deficiencies  or  redundancies,  for  the 
existence  of  which  youth  may  be  an  ex- 
cuse, and  yet  be  none  for  their  exposure. 
Ago  too  has  been  pleaded  for  the  errors 
and  failings  in  a  work  which  the  octoge- 
narian had  the  discemroent  to  perceive, 
and  yet  had  not  the  fortitude  to  suppress. 
Many  other  circumstances  are  made  apolo- 
gies for  a  writer^s  infirroKies;  his  much 
employment  aud  many  avocations,  adver- 
sity, necessity,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
These,  or  any  of  them,  however  availing 
ia  themselves,  a^-all  not  me.  1  am  neither 
so  yomig  nor  so  old,  so  much  engaged  by 
one  pursuit,  or  by  many, — I  am  not  so 
urged  hy  want,  or  so  stimuhited  by  a  de- 
sire of  public  benefit, — that  1  can  borrow 
one  apology  from  the  many  which  I  have 
named.  How  far  they  prevail  with  our 
readers,  or  with  our  judges,  I  cannot  tell; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  argumcala  which  I 
liave  aot  to  produce. 


If  there  be  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  may  be  supposed  to  afl'ect 
the  mind  of  a  reader,  and  in  some  degree 
to  influence  his  judgment,  the  junction  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  merit  in  a  female  writer 
may  be  allowed  to  do  this ;  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  forbidding  of  titles  is  ^Poems  by 
a  very  young  Lady,*  and  this  although 
beauty  and  merit  were  largely  insinuated. 
Ladies,  it  is  true,  have  of  late  little  need 
of  any  indulgence  as  authors,  and  names 
may  readily  be  found  which  rather  excite 
the  env^  of  man  than  plead  for  his  lenity. 
Our  estimation  of  title  also  in  a  writer  lias 
materially  varied  from  tliat  of  our  prede- 
cessors: ^Pocms  by  a  Nobleman*  would 
create  a  very  different  sensation  in  our 
minds  from  tliat  which  was  formerly  excited 
when  they  were  so  announced.  A  noble 
author  had  then  no  pretensions  to  a  seat 
so  secure  on  the  ^sacred  hill,*  that  authors 
not  noble,  and  critics  not  gentle,  dared  not 
attack;  and  they  delighted  to  take  revenge 
by  tlieir  contempt  and  derision  of  the  poet, 
for  the  pain  which  their  submission  and 
respect  to  the  man  had  cost  them.  But  in 
our  times  we  find  that  a  nobleman  writes, 
not  merely  as  well,  but  better  than  other 
men;  insomuch  that  readers  in  general 
begin  to  fancy  that  the  Muses  have  relin- 
quished their  old  partiality  for  rags  and  a 
garret,  and  are  become  altogether  aristo- 
cratical  in  their  choice  A  conceit  so  well 
supported  by  fact  would  be  readily  admit- 
ted, did  it  not  appear  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  were  in  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety men,  who  could  write  as  tamely,  or 
as  absurdly,  as  they  had  ever  been  accused 
of  doing.  We  may,  therefore,  regard 
the  works  of  any  noble  author  as  extra- 
ordinary productions,  but  must  not  found 
any  theory  upon  them,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  appearance,  must  look  on  geniua 
and  talent  as  we  are  wont  to  do  on  time 
and  chance,  that  happen  indifferently  to 
all  mankind. 

But  whatever  influence  any  peculiar  si- 
tuation of  a  writer  might  have,  it  cannot 
be  a  benefit  to  me,  who  have  no  such  pe- 
culiarity. I  must  rely  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  my  readers  to  be  pleased -with  thai 
which  was  designed  to  give  them  pleasure, 
and  upon  the  cordiality  which  naturally 
springs  from  a  remembrance  of  our  having 
before  parted  without  any  feelings  of  dis- 
gust on  the  one  side,  or  of  mortificatioa 
on  the  other. 

With  this  hope  I  would  conclude  the 
present  subject;  but  I  am  called  upon  hy 
duty  to  acknowledge  my  obligations,  and 
more  especiallv  for  two  of  the  following 
Tales:— The  Story  of  Ladr  Barbara,  in 
Book  \Vr  and  that  of  EUen  ^n  Book  XVUL 
The  first  of  these  I  owe  to  the  kindnesa 
of  a  fkir  friend,  who  will,  I  hope,  accept 
the   thaaks  which   I   very   gratefully  pay. 
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ud  furdon  me  if  I  have  not  giireii  to  her 
rriadon  the  advantages  which  she  had  so 
■Qck  reason  to  eipect.  The  other  story, 
that  of  Eiien,  crould  I  give  it  in  the  lan- 
{^oage  of  him  who  related  it  to  me,  would 
plfSM  and  affect  my  readers.  It  is  hj  no 
nwtni  my  only  debt,  though  the  one  I 
Btv  more  particularly  acknowledge;  for 
wbo  shall  describe  all  that  he  gainii  in  the 
isdal,  the  unrestrained,  and  the  frequent 
rsBT^sations  with  a  friend,  who  is  at 
net  coDmmnicatiye  and  judicious  ? — whose 
o^ons,  on  all  subjects  of  literary  kind, 
are  founded  on  good  taste,  and  exquisite* 
frrlingY  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  *plea- 
MiKi  of  my  memory '  to  recal  in  absence 
Uhmc  conversations;  and  if  I  do  not  in 
direct  terms  mention  with  whom  I  con- 
rened,  it  is  both  because  I  have  no  pcr- 
■tision,  and  my  readers  will  have  no 
iasbt 

The  first  intention  of  the  poet  must  be 
U  please;  for,  if  he  means  to  instrnrt,  he 
msft  render  the  instruction  whirikhe  hopes 
to  convey  pahitable  and  pleaiiant.  I  will 
ost  SMume  the  tone  of  a  moralist,  nor 
pmouse  that  my  relations  shall  be  benefi- 
cial to  mankind  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured, 
Bot  oBsuccessfally  I  trust,  that,  in  what- 
Merer  I  have  related  or  described,  there 
dioskl  be  nothing  introduced  which  has  a 
tendency  to  excuse  the  vices  of  man,  by 
■•ioriating  with  them  sentiments  that  de- 
■aa4  our  respect,  and  talents  that  compel 
(Hir  admiration.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
fM^  which  has  the  mischievous  effect  of 
(^afsonding  truth  and  error,  or  confusing 
•sr  ideas  of  ri^ht  and  wrong.  1  know  not 
«|iirli  is  most  injurious  to  the  yielding 
■iadf  of  the  young,   to  render  virtue  less 


respectable  by  making  its  possessors  ridi- 
culous, or  by  describing  «ice  with  so 
many  fascinating  qualities,  that  it  is  either 
lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by 
the  association.  Man's  hearf  is  sufficiently 
prone  to  make  excuse  for  man's  infirmity; 
and  needs  not  the  aid  of  poetry,  or  elo- 
quence, to  take  from  vice  its  native  de- 
formity. A  character  may  be  respectable 
with  ail  its  faults,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  respectable  by  them.  It  is  grievous 
when  genius  will  condescend  to  place  strong 
and  evil  spirits  in  a  commanding  view,  or 
excite  onr  pity  and  admiration  for  men  of 
talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when  struggling 
with  misfortune.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
great  and  wicked  men  may  be  so  presented 
to  us  as  to  demand  our  applause,  when 
they  should  excite  our  abhorrence;  but  it 
is  surely  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  and 
our  own  self-direction,  that  we  should 
ever  keep  at  unapproachable  distance  our 
respect  and  our  reproach. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  offer. 
It  may  appear  to  some  that  a  minister  of 
religion,  in  the  decline  of  life,  should"  have 
no  leisure  for  such  amusements  as  these; 
and  for  them  I  have  no  reply ;«— but  to 
those  who  are  more  indulgent  to  the  pro- 
pensities, the  studies,  and  the  habits  of 
mankind,  I  offer  some  apology  when  I  pro- 
duce these  volumes,  not  as  the  occupations 
of  my  life,  but  the  fruits  of  my  leisure, 
the  employment  of  that  time  which,  if 
not  given  to  them,  had*  passed  in  the 
vacuity  of  unrecorded  idleness;  or  had 
been  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  unregisterH 
thoughts  and  fancies,  that  melt  away  in 
the  instant  they  are  conceived,,  and  ^tcavt 
not  a  wreck  behind,' 
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Tu  Brothers  met  who  many  a-  year  had 

past 
Since  their  last  meelii^^  and  that  scemM 

their  last; 
"Hiry  had  no  parent  then  or  common  friend 
^ks  might  their  hearts  to  mutual  kindness 

bend; 
^\ko,  touching  both  in  their  divided  state, 
^bt  generous  thoughts  and  warm  desires 

create ; 
Fsr  there  aro  minds  whom  wo  must  first 

excite 
Asd  arge  to  feeling,  ere  they  can  unite; 
A«  ve  may  hard  and  stubborn  metals  beat 
^*d  Urad  together,  if  we  duly  heat. 


The  elder,  George,  had  pnwt  his  threescore 

years, 
A  busy  actor,  sway'd  by  hopes  and  fears 
Of    powerful   kind;  and    he  had  filPd   the 

parts 
That    try    our    strength    and   agitate    our 

hearts. 
lie  married  not,  and  yet  he  well  approved 
The  social  state;  but  then  he  rashly  loved; 
Gave  to  a  strong  delusion  all  liis  youth. 
Led  by  a  vision  till  alarm 'd  by  truth: 
That  vision  past,  and  of  that  truth  possest. 
His  passions  wearied  and  difipoHed  to  rest, 
George  yet  had  will  and"  poMx*r  a  place  to 

choose. 
Where  Hope   might   sleep,    and    terminate 

her  views. 

He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 
He  elTmVd  a  boy  had*  its  attraction  stilU 
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With  that  ■mall  brook  beneath,  where  he 

would  stand. 
And  stooping  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
To  quench  th^  impatient  thirst — then  stop 

awhile 
To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile. 
In  tliat  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied. 
We  drinic  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 
The  sparkling  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express, 
Our  perfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 
The    oaks   yet   flonrishM    in    that    fertile 

g^und, 
Where  still  the  church  with   lofty  tower 

"  was  found; 

And  still  that  Halt,  a  first,  a  faTouritc  Tiew, 
But  not  the  elms  that  formM  its  avenue; 
They  fell  ere  George  arriTed,  or  yet  had 

stood. 
For  he  in  roTerenre  held  the  living  wood. 
That  widely  spreads  in  earth  the  deepening 

root. 
And  lifts  to  heaven  the  still  aspiring  shoot; 
From  age  to  age  they  fillM  a  growing  space. 
But  hid  the  mansion  they  were  meant  to 

grace. 

It  was  an  ancient,  venerable  Hall, 
And  once  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall ; 
A  part  was  added  by  a  squire  of  taste. 
Who,  while  unvalued  acres  ran  to  waste. 
Made  spacious  rooms,  whence  he  could  look 

about. 
And  mark  improvements  as  they  rose  without. 
He  fiird  the  moat,  he  took  the  wall  away, 
He  thinuM  the  park,  and  bade  the  view  be  gav; 
The  scene  was  rich,  but  he  who   should 

behold 
Its  worth  was  poor,  and  so  the  whole  was 

sold. 


Just    then    our    merchant  from    his    desk 

retired. 
And  made  the  purchase  that  his  heart  desired: 
The  Hall  of  Binning,  his  delight  a  boy, 
That  gave  his  fanrv  in  her  flight  employ ; 
Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he 

pazed, 
Its  grandeur  charm'd  him,  and  its  height 

amazed: 
Work  of  past  ages ;  and  the  brick-built  place 
Where  he  resided  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
But  never  in  his  fancy's  proudest  dream 
Did  he  the  master  of  that  mansion  seem: 
Young  was  he  then,  and  little  did  he  know 
What  years  on  care  and  diligence  bestow; 
Now  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well 

known, 
He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own; 
The  Hall  at  Binning  !~how  he  loves  the 

gloom 
That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room; 
Those    broad  brown    stairs   on   which  he 

loves  to  tread; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  that  length 

of  lead. 


On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear. 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here. 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and 

flowers. 
The  fruits  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours. 
Here,  while  our  squire   the   modem  part 

possessed. 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave — this  sooth'd 

his  feelings  best. 
Here  day  by  day,  withdrawn  from  busy  life. 
No  child  t'  awake  him,  to  engage  no  wife. 
When  friends  were  absent,    not  to  books 

inclined. 
He  found  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  mind; 
Sighing,  the  works  of  former  lords  to  see, 
'•I  follow  them,''  he  cried,  "but  who  will 

follow  mef " 


Some   ancient   men    whom   he  a  boy   had 

known 
He  knew  again,  their  changes  were  his  own ; 
Comparing  now  he  view'd  them,  and  he  felt 
That  time   with  him  In  lenient  mood  had 

dealt ; 
While  some  the  half-distinguish'd  features 

bore 
That  he  was  doubtful  if  he  saw  before. 
And  some  in  memory  lived,  whom  he  must 

see  no  more. 

Here  George  had  found,  yet  scarcely  hoped 

to  find. 
Companions  meet,  minds  fitted  to  his  mind ; 
Here,  late  and  loth,  the  worthy  rector  came. 
From  College-Dinners  and  a  Fellow's  fame; 
Yet,  here  when  fix'd,  was  happy  to  behold 
So  near  a  neighbour  in  a  friend  so  old: 
Boys  on  one  form  they^arted,  now  to  meet 
In  equal  state,  their  wwships  on  one  seat. 
Here  were  a  sister-pair,  who  seem'd  to  live 
Witli  more  respect  than  affluence  can  give; 
Although    not    affluent,    they,    by  nature 

graced. 
Had  sense  and  virtue,  dignity  and  taste; 
Their  minds  by  sorrows,    by  misfortunes 

tried, 
Were  vex'd  and  healed,  were   pain'd   and 

purified. 
Hither  a  sage  Dhysician  came,  and  plann'd, 
With  books   his  guides,  improvements  on 

his  land; 
Nor  less  to  mind  than  matter  would  he  give 
His  noble  thoughts,  to  know  how  spirits  live. 
And  what  is  spirit;  him  his  friends  advised 
To  think  with  fear,  hut  caution  he  despised, 
And  hints  of  fear  provoked  him  till  he  dared 
Beyond  himself,  nor  bold  assertion  spared. 
But  fiercely  spoke,  like  those  who  strongly 

feel, 
*«Priests  and  their  craft,   enthusiasts  and 

their  xeal." 
More  yet  appear'd,  of  whom  as  we  proceed— 
Ah!   yield  not  yet  to  languor— you  shall 
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Bat  ere  the  erenU  that  from  this  meeting 

r6«e, 
I'r  thejT  of  pain  or  pleunre,  we  disclose. 
It  it  of  custom,  doubtless  is  of  ase, 
That  we  our  heroes  first  should  introdace. 
Come,  then,  fair  Trath !  and  let  me  clear!  j  see 
I'he  minds  I  paiat,  as  they  are  seen  in  thee ; 
To  me  their  merits  and  their  fanlts  impart ; 
Gil  e  me  to  say,  «^niil  being !  sach  thou  art !" 
And  closely  let  me  riew  the  naked  human 

heart. 


Gkoscb  loved  to  think ;  but  as  he  late  began 
To  mase  on  all  the  grander  thoughts  of  man, 
ill*  took  a  solemn  and  a  serious  view 
or  his  religion,  and  he  found  it  true; 
Firmly,  yet  meekly,  he  his  iSind  applied 
To  this  great  subject,  and  wa#  satisfied. 
Hr  then  proceedeid,  not  so  much  intent. 
But  ■till  in  earnest,  and  to  church  he  went: 
AUhongh  they    found  some   difference   in 

their  creed, 
Hr  snd  his  pastor  cordially  agreed ; 
CooTinced  that  they  who  would  the  truth 

obtain 
Ry  disputation,  find  their  efforts  Tain; 
iiie  church  he  viewed  as  liberal  minds  will 

▼iew, 
\nd  there  he  Ikx'd  his  principles  and  pew. 
Hr  lair,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  Weakness, 

Pride, 
And  llabit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside: 
>VrskBess  that  lores  on  trifling  points  to 

dwell. 
Pride  that  at  first  from  Heaven^s  own  wor- 
ship fell, 
Aad  Habit,  going  where  it  went  before. 
Or  to  the  Meeting  or  the  Tavern-Door.  • 


Grorge  loved   the  cause  of   freedom,  but 

reproved 
All  who  with  wild  and  boyish  ardour  loved; 
Thoae  who   believed   they  never  could  be 

free, 
Ktre pt  when  fighting  for  their  liberty ; 
^  bs  by  their  ver^  clamour  and  complaint 
In  lite  coercion  or  inforce  restraint: 
He  thought  a  tmst  so  great,  so  good  a  cause, 
y^  u  umfy  to  be  kept  by  guarding  laws ; 
For  public  blessings  firmly  to  secure, 
^f  most  a  leooening  of  Uie  good  endure. 
The  public  waters  are  to  none  denied. 
All  drink  the  stream,  but  only  few  must 

guide; 
There  mast  bo  reservoirs  to  hold  supply, 
4iid  ehanaeb  fonn'd  to  send  the  blessing  by ; 
The  public  good  must  be  a  private  care, 
Nose  ail  they  would  may  have,  but  all  a 

share: 
S«  we  mast  freedom  with  restraint  enjoy, 
>^hat  crowds  poaseos  they  wiU,  unchecked, 

destroy ; 
^Bd  hence,  that  freedom  may  to  all  be  dealt, 
('ovds  mast  be  fia'd,  and  safety  must  be  felt. 


So   thought  our    squire,    nor    wishM   the 

guards  t^  appear 
So  strong,  that  safety  might  be  bought  too 

dear; 
The  Constitution  was  the  ark  that  he 
JoinM  to  support  with  zeal  and  sanctity. 
Nor  would  expose  it,  as  th*  accursed  sou 
His  father's  weakness,  to  be  gazed  upon. 
I  for  that  Freedom  make,  said  he,  my  prayer. 
That  suits  with  all,  like  atmospheric  air; 
That  is  to  mortal  man  by  heaven  assiguM, 
Who  cannot  bear  a  pure  and  perfect  kind: 
The  lighter  gas,  that,  taken  in  the  frame, 
The  spirit  heats,  and  sets  the  blood  in  flame. 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  when   men  ap- 

pro\^. 
They  know  not  what  a  dangerous  thing 

they  love. 


George  chose  the  company  of  men  of  sense. 
But  could  with  wit  in  moderate  share  dis- 
pense ; 
He  wished  in  social  ease  his  friends  to  meet. 
When  still  ho  thought   the  female  accent 

sweet ; 
Well  from   the   ancient,    better   from   the 

young, 
He  loved  the  lispings  of  the  mother-tongue. 


He  ate  and  drank,  as  much  as  men  who  think 
Of  life's  best  pleasures  ought   to    eat    or 

drink ; 
Men  purely  temperate  might  have  taken  less, 
But  stiU  he  loved  indulgence,  not  excess ; 
Nor  would  alone  the  grants  of  Fortune  taste. 
But  shared  the  wealth  he  judged  it  crime 

to  waste. 
And  thus  obtainM  the  sure  reward  of  care ; 
For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to 

spare. 

Time,  thought,  and  trouble  made  the  man 

appear — 
By  nature  shrewd — sarcastic  and  severe; 
Still  he  was  one  whom  those  who  fully  knew 
EsteemM  and  trusted,  one  correct  and  true ; 
AU  on  his  word  with  surety  might  depend. 
Kind  as  a  man,  and  foithful  as  a  friend: 
But  him  the  many  know  not,  knew  not  canae 
In  their  new  squire  for  censure  or  applause ; 
Ask  them:   Who  dwelt  within  that  lofty 

waUf 
And  they  would  say,  the  gentleman  was  tall; 
LookM  old  when  followed,  but  alert  when  met. 
And  had  some  vigour  in  his  movements  yet ; 
He  stoops,  but  not  as  one  infirm ;  and  wears 
Dress  that  becomes  his  station  and  his  years. 


Such  was  the  man  who  firom  the  world 
retumM, 

Nor  friend  nor  foe;  he  prized  it  not,  nor 
spurnM ; 
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But  came  and  tat  him  in  his  village  down. 
Safe  from  ita  smile,  and  careieM  of  its  frown ; 
He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account. 
Saw  frowns  and  favours  were  of  like  amount ; 
And  viewing  all — his  perils,  prospects,  purse. 
He  said:  Content!  'tis  well  it  is  no  worse. 


Through   ways   more    rongh  had    fortune 

RicHjiaD  led. 
The  world  he  traversed  was  the  book  he 

read; 
Hence  clashing  notions  and  opinions  strange 
Lodged  in  his  mind ;  all  liable  to  change. 
By  nature  generous,  open,  daring,  free. 
The  vice  he  hated  was  hypocrisy: 
Religious  notions,  in  her  latter  years. 
His  mother  gave,  admonishM  by  her  fears; 
To  these  he  added,  as  he  chanc*ed  to  read 
A  pious  work  or  learn  a  christian  creed : 
He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway-side, 
l*he  church's  teacher,    and    the  meeting's 

guide; 
And  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 
Distiird  a  something  he  could  ill  explain; 
But  still  it  served  him  for  his  daily  use. 
And  kept  his  lively  passions  from  abuse ; 
For  he  believed,  and  held  in  reverence  high. 
The  truth  so  dear  to  man — not  all  shall  die. 
The  minor  portions  of  his  creed  hung  loose, 
For  time  to  shapen  and  an  whole  produce; 
This  love  eflfected  and  a  favourite  maid, 
\^'ith  clearer  views,  his  honest  flame  repaid  ; 
Hers  was  the    thought    correct,    the  hope 

sublime. 
She  shaped  his  creed,  and  did  the  work  of 

time. 

Ho  spake  of  freedom  as  a  nation's  cause. 
And  loved,  like  George,  our  liberty  and  laws ; 
But  had  more  youthful  ardour  to  be  free. 
And  stronger  fears  for  injured  liberty: 
With  him,  on  various  questions  that  arose. 
The  monarch's  sen  ants  were  the  people's 

foes ; 
And  though  he  fought  with  all  a  Briton's 

xeal. 
He  felt  for  France  as  Freedom's  children  feel ; 
Went  far  with  her  in  what  she  thought 

reform. 
And  hail'd  the  revolutionary  storm ; 
Yet  would  not  here,  where  there  was  least 

to  win. 
And  most  to  lose,  the  doubtful  work  begin; 
But  look'd  on  change  with  some  religions 

fear. 
And  cried,  with  filial  dread :  Ah !  come  not 
#  here. 


His  fHends  he  did    not  as  the  thoughtful 

choose. 
Long  to  deliberate  was,  he  judged,  to  lose : 
Frankly  he  join'd  the  free,  nor  snlTered  pride 
Or  donbt  to  pari  them,  whom  their  fate 

aUird; 


Men  with  such  minds  at  once  each  other  aid. 
Frankness,    they  cry,    with    frankness   is 

repaid ; 
If  honest,  why  suspect?  if  poor,  of  what 

afraid? 
Wealth's  timid   votaries  may  with  caution 

move. 
Be  it  our  wisdom  to  confide  and  Iotc! 

So  pleasures  came,  (not  purchased  first  or 
plann'd) 

But  the  chance-pleasures  that  the  poor 
command ; 

They  came  but  seldom,  they  remain'd  not 
long. 

Nor  gave  him  time  to  question,  are  they 
"*  wrong  ? 

These  he  enjoy'd,  and  left  to  aftertime 

To  judge  the  folly  or  dt^^ide  the  crime ; 

Sure  had  he  been,  he  had  perhaps  been  pnro 

From  this  reproach — but  Richard  was  not 
sure — 

Yet  from  the  sordid  vice,  the  mean,  tlic  base. 

He  stood  aloof — death  frown'd  not  like  dis- 
grace. 

With  handsome  figure,  and  with  manly  air. 
He   pleased   the   sex,  who  all  to  him  were 

fair; 
With  filial  love  he  look'd  on  forms  decay 'd. 
And  Admiration's  debt  to  Beauty  paid ; 
On  sea  or  land,  wherever  Richard  went. 
He  felt  affection,  and  he  found  content ; 
There  was  in  him  a  strong  presiding  hope 
In  Fortune's  tempests,  and  it  bore  him  np: 
But  when   that  mystic   vine   his  mansion 

graced. 
When  numerous  branches  round  hia  board 

were  placed. 
When  sighs  of  apprehensive  love  were  heard. 
Then  first  the  spirit  of  the  hero  fear'd ; 
Then  he  reflected  on  the  father's  part. 
And   all  an  husband^s  sorrow  touvh'd  him 

heart; 
Then  thought  he:   Who  will  their  assist- 
ance lend? 
And  be   the   children's  guide,  the  parent's 

friend? 
Who  shall  their  guardian,  their  protector  be? 
I  have  a  brother-— Well!— and  so  has  he. 


And  now  they  met:  a  message — kiad,  'tin 

true. 
But  verbal  only— ask 'd  an  interview; 
And  many  a  mile,  perplex'd  by  doubt  and 

fear. 
Had  Richard  past,  unwilling  to  appear — 
How  shall  I  now  my  unknown  way  explore^ 
He  proud  and  rich — I  very  proud  and  poor? 
Perhaps  my  friend  a  dubious  «pereh  mistook^ 
And  George  may  meet  me  with  a  stranger's 

look; 
Then  to  my  home  when  I  return  again. 
How  shall  I  bear  this  business  to  exphiin« 
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Ani  teU  Af  hopes  raised  high,  and  feelings 

hart,  in  TRinV 
How  ctaods  the  case?    My  hrother^s  friend 

and  mine 
Nrt  at  sn  inn,  and  sat  them  down  to  dine: 
Bbra  baring  settled  all  their  own  affairs, 
kai  kindlj    caarassM   sach   as   were    not 

theirs, 
Jmt  as  my  friend  was  going  to  retire, 
Stij!— yon  will  see   &e  brother    of    oar 

squire, 
StU  his  companion ;  he  his  friend,  and  tell 
Tbe  captain  that   his  brother   Iotos    him 

well. 
Aid  when  he  has  no  better  thing  in  riew. 
Will  be  rejoiced  to  see  him — now,  adieu ! 

Well!  here  I  am;  and.  Brother,  take  you 

heed, 
I  us  not  come  to  flatter  you  and  feed ; 
Yoa  iliall  no  sooUier,  fawner,  hearer  find, 
1  vill  not  brush    your   coat,    nor   smooth 

your  mind ; 
I  vill  not  hear   your  tales  the  whole  day 

long, 
Nor  twear  you're   right  if  I  belieYC  you 

wrong : 
N«r  be  a  witness  of  the  facts  yon  state, 
Nor  n»  my  own  adopt  your  loire  or  hate : 
I  vill  not  cam  niy  dinner  when  I  dine. 
By  taking  all  your  sentiments  for  mine ; 
^•r  witch  the  guiding  motions  of  your  eye, 
Bcf«re  I  Tenture  questions  or  reply ; 
Ntrwhen  you  speak  aflect  an  awe  profound, 
Stikisg  my  voicre,  as  if  I  fearM  the  sound; 
^tr  to  yonr  looks  obediently  attend, 
Tbe  poor,  the  humble,  the  dependant  friend : 
Vet  MB  of  that  dear  mother  could  I  meet — 
Bit  Is!  the  mansion — His  a  fine  old  seat! 

Tbe  Brothers  met,  with  both  too  much  at 

heart 
To  be  obsenrant  of  each  other's  part ; 
Brotker,    Vm    ^hid,   was  all   that  George 

could  say, 
Tken  itretch'd  his  hand,  and  turn'd  his  head 

away ; 
for  be  in  tender  tears  had  no  delight, 
Bst  scora'd  the  thought,  and  ridiculed  the 

^  «»«:i>t; 

■et  BOW  with  pleasure,  though  with  some 
surprise, 

Mf  felt  bis  heart  o'erflowing  at  his  eyes. 

I^banl,  mctta  time,  made  some  attempts  to 
speak, 

^troo|r  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak ; 

^W  cannot  nature  by  our  wishes  rule, 

^•1"  at  our  will  her  warm  emotions  cool ; — 

•^t  length  affection,  like  a  risen  tide, 

Stso4  atill,  and  then  seeni*d  slowly  to  subside; 

^M  on  tlie  other''s  look  had  power  to 
dwell, 

And  Brother  Brother  greeted  passing  well. 


BOOK     II. 

THE     BROTHERS. 

At  length  the  BrotherH  met,  no  longer  tried 
By  those  strong  feelingfi  that  in  time  subside; 
Not  fluent  yet  their  language,  but  the  eye 
And  action  spoke  both  question  and  reply; 
Till  the  heart  rested,  and  could  calmly  feel. 
Till  the  shook  compass  felt  the  settling  steel ; 
Till  playful  smiles  on  graver  converse  broke. 
And  either  speaker  less  abruptly  spoke: 
Still  was  tliere  ofttimes  silence,  silence  blest. 
Expressive,  thoughtful — their  emotions^  rest; 
Pauses  that  came  not  from  a  want  of  thought. 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought; 
For  souls,  when  hurried  by  such  powerful 

force. 
Rest,  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  the  course. 


They  difl*erM  much;  yet  might  observera 

trace 
Likeness  of  features  both  in  mind  and  face ; 
Pride  they  possessM,  that  neither  strove  to 

hide. 
But  not  offensiTe,  not  obtrusive  pride: 
Unlike  had  been  their  life,  unlike  the  fruits 
Of  difl'erent  tempers,  studies,  and  pursuits; 
Nay,  in   such   varying  scenes  tlie  men  had 

moved, 
'Twas  passing  strange  that  aught  alike  they 

loved : 
But  all  distinction  now  was  thrown  apart. 
While  these  strong  feelings  ruled  in  either 

heart. 


As  various  colours  in  a  painted  ball, 
While  it  has  rest,  are  seen  distinctly  all; 
Till,  whirlM  around  by  some  exterior  force. 
They  all  are  blended  in  the  rapid  course: 
So  in  repose,  and  not  by  passion  swayM, 
We  saw  the  difl*erence  by  their  habits  made ; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
FUrd  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the 

same;  ^ 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent. 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  looks  it  lent. 


All  now  was  sober  certainty;  the  joy 
That  no    strong    passions    swell    till    they 

destroy: 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so 

high. 
That  they   subdue  our  strength,  and  then 

they  die. 
George  in  his  brother  felt  a  growing  pride, 
He  wonder'd  who  that  fertile  mind  supplied — 
Where  could  the  wanderer  gather  on  his  road 
Knowledge  so  various?  how  the  mind  this 

food? 
No  College  trainM  him,  gnideless  through 

his  life. 
Without  a  friend— not  so!  he  has  a  wife. 
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Ah!  had  I  married,  I  might  now  hare  seen 
My — No !  it  never,  never  could  have  heen : 
That    long    enchantment,    that  pemiciont 

state!— 
Tme,  I  recovered,  hut  alas!  too  late — 
And  here  is  Richard,  poor  indeed — hut — nay ! 
This    is    self- torment— foolish   thouglits, 

away! 

Ease  leads  to  hahit,  as  success  to  ease. 
He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please ; 
For  change  is  trouble,  and  a  roan  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  hu  health ; 
And  habit  now  on  George  had  sovereign 

power. 
His  actions  all  had  their  accustomed  hour: 
At  the  fix^d  time  he  slept,  he  walkM,  he  read. 
Or  sought  his  grounds,  his  gruel,  and  his  bed; 
For  every  season  he  with  caution  dressed. 
And  mom  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest; 
He  talked  of  early  mists,  and  night^s  cold  air. 
And  in  one  spot  was  fixM  his  worship*s  chair. 
But  not  a  custom  yet  on  Richard^s  mind 
Had  force,  or  him  to  certain  modes  confined ; 
To  him  no  joy  such  frequent  visits  paid. 
That  habit  by  ita  beaten  track  was  made : 
He  was  not  one  who  at  his  ease  could  say, 
We*ll  live  to-morrow  as  we  lived  to-day ; 
But  he  and  his  were  as  the  ravens  fed. 
As  the  day  came  it  brought  the  daily  bread. 


George»  bom  to  fortune,  though  of   mo- 
derate kind, 
Was  not  in  haste  his  road  through  life  to  find : 
His  fkther  early  lost,  his  mother  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and — sighed. 
When,  for  her  widowed  hand,  an  amorous 

youth  applied: 
She  still  was  young,  and  felt  that  she  could 

share 
A  lover's  passion,  and  an  husband's  care ; 
Yet  past  twelve  years  before  her  son  was 

told. 
To  his  surprise,  **your  father  yon  heboid." 
But  he  beheld  not  with  his  toother's  eye 
The  new  rehition,  and  would  not  comply ; 
But  all  obedience,  all  connexion  spnm'd. 
And  fied  their  home,    where  he  no  more 

retum'd. 
His  father's  brother  was  a  man  whose  mind 
Was  to  his  business  and  his  bank  confined ; 
His    guardian    care   the    captious  nt-phew 

sought, 
And   was    received,   caress'd,  advised,  and 

taught 
«'That  Irish  beggar,  whom  your  mother  took. 
Dors  yon  this  good,  he  sends  you  to  your 

book; 
Yet  loTO   not  books   beyond   their   proper 

worth. 
Bat  when  they  fit  yon.  for  the  world,  go 

forth: 
They  are  like  beauties,  aad  may  blessings 

proTC, 
When  we  with  rantion stndy  thrm.  or  love; 


But  when  to  either  we  our  souls  devote. 
We  grow  unfitted  for  that  world,  and  dote." 
George  to  a  school  of  higher  class  was  sent. 
But  he  was  ever  grieving  that  he  went: 
A  still,  retiring,  musing,  dreaming  boy. 
He  relish'd  not  their  sudden  bursU  of  joy ; 
Nor  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  rade, 
A  noisT,  careless,  fearless  multitude : 
He  had  his  own  delights,  as  one  who  flies 
From  every  pleasure  that  a  crowd  supplies : 
Thrice   he   retum'd,  but   then  was   weary 

grown. 
And  was  indulged  with  studies  of  his  own. 
Still  could  the  Rector  and  his  Friend  relate 
The  small  adventures  of  that  distant  date; 
And  Richard  listen'd  as  they  spake  of  time 
Fast  in  that  world  of  misery  and  crime. 
Freed  from  his  school,  a  priest  of  gentle  kind 
The  uncle  found  to  guide  the  nephew's  mind; 
Pleased  with  his  teacher,  George  so  long 

remained. 
The  mind  was  weaken'd   by   the  store   It 

gain'd. 
His  guardian  uncle,  then  on  foreign  ground. 
No  time  to  think  of  his  improvemenU  found ; 
Nor   had   the   nephew,    now    to   manhood 

grown, 
Talento  or  taste  for  trade  or  commerce  shown, 
Butshnnn'd  a  world  of  which  he  little  knew. 
Nor  of  that  little  did  he  like  the  view. 


His  mother  chose,  nor  I  the  choice  upbraid. 

An  Irish  soldier  of  an  house  decay 'd. 

And  passing  poor,  but  precious  in  her  eyes 

As  she  in  his ;  they  both  obtain'd  a  prime. 

To  do  the  captain  justice,  she  might  share 

What  of  her  jointure  his  aflkirs  could  spare: 

Irish  he  was  in  his  profusion — tme, 

Bnt  he  was  Irish  in  afiertion  too ; 

And  though  he  spent  her  wealth  and  made 

her  grieve. 
He  always  said  '«ray  dear,"  and  «'with  your 

leave." 
Him  she  survived:  she  saw  his  boy  poa- 

sess'd 
Of  manly  spirit,  and  then  sank  to  rest. 


Her    SODS    thus    left,     some    legal    cause 

required 
That  they  shoidd  meet,   but  neither    this 

desired: 
George,  a  recluse,  with  mind  engaged,  wan 

one 
Who  did  no  business,  with  whom  none  waa 

done ; 
Whose  heart,  engmss'd  by  its  peculiar  care. 
Shared  no  one's  counsel — no  one  his  might 

shar<t. 
Richard,  a  boy,  a  lively  boy,  was  told 
Of  his  half-brother,  haughty,  stam,  and  cold  ; 
And  his  boy-folly,  or  his  manly  pride. 
Made  him  on  measures  cool  and  harsh  deride : 
So,  when  they  met,  a  distant  cold  salute 
Was  of  a  long-expected  day  the  frait ; 
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ThrrettbypMniMiinBBged,  Mchiritiidreir, 
^v\d  hj  thV  bofliiieM'Wid  the  brother  too: 
Kai  aew  diey  met  when  time  had  calm'd 

the  mind. 
Both  wiikM  for  kindneM,  and  it  made  them 

kind: 
Gfoi^e  had  BO  wile  or  child,  and  was  dispoeed 
In  loirethe  mBBoa whom  hie  hope  reposed : 
Ki'  hard  had  hoth;  and  those  so  well  beloved, 
Hiuband  and  fiither  were  to  kindness  moTed ; 
And  thns  th*  affections   cheebM,   subdned, 

restrainM, 
Rom  in  their   force,  and   in  their  fulness 

veignM. 

TTipbeQaawhidstodnie;  the  friendly  priest, 
S<  'rial  sad  shrewd,  the  daj*s  delight  increased : 
brirf  and  abrupt  their  speeches  while  they 

dined, 
>or  wtrt  their  kernes  of  intellectual  kind  ; 
Ncr,  dinner  past,  did  they  to  these  advance, 
Hit  left  the  enbjects  they  discussed  to  chance. 
Kir  hard,  whose  boyhood  in  the  place  was 

spent, 
Profomid  attention  to  tiie  speakers  lent, 
^^hotpakeofmen;  and,  as  he  heard  a  name, 
KfUin  and  actions  to  his  memory  came: 
I  hriutoo,  the  scenes  he  conld  distinctly  trace, 
UtTt  he  had  fonght,  and  there  had  gain'd 

a  race; 
ii  that  charcb>walk  he  had  affrighted  been, 
ii  that  old  tower  he  had  a  something  seen; 
U  tattime,  dismissed  from  school,  he  upward 

cast 
I  frarful  look,  and  trembled  as  he  past. 

^n  prfrate  tutor  Rtchard^s  parents  sought, 
M^de  kcea   by    hanhdiip,   and  by  trouble 

taught: 
rhcT  might  have  sent  him — some  the  coun- 
sel gave — 
""  u  n  icloomy  winters  of  the  North  to  brave, 
^^  ht  re  a  few  pounds  would  pay  for  board 

and  bed, 
^^  liile  the 'poor  froien  boy  was  taught  and 

fed; 
^  hm,  say  he  lives,  fair,  freckled,  lank  and 

lean. 
The  lad  retuEBa  ahrewd,  subtle,  close  and 

keen; 
H  iih  all  the  aorlherB  virtues,  and  the  rules 
Uni^hi   la  tiM   thrilty   in  these  thriving 

schools: 
I  here  had  he*  gone,  and  borne  this  trying 

^^at  Ricliard*e  mother  had  a  mother's  heart 


"^'w  e^uire   and  rector  were   returned    to 

•ehool, 
Vad  «poke  oC  hatt  who  there  had  sovereign 

rule*: 
n^  via,  it  aocm^d,  a  tyrant  of  the  sort 
^^  bo  Hsahn  Urn  eries  of  tortured  iMiya  his 


One  of  a  race,  if  not  extinguished,  tamed, 
The  flogger  now  is  of  the  act  ashamed ; 
But  this  great  mind  all  mercy's  calls  with- 
stood, 
This  Holofernes  was  a  man  of  blood. 
Students,  he  said,   like  horses  on  the  road. 
Must  well  be  lash'd  before  they  take  the  load ; 
They  may  be  willing  for  a  time  to  run, 
But  you  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be 

done : 
To  tell  a  boy,  that,,  if  he  will  improve,' 
His  friends  will  praue  him.,  and  his  parents 

love. 
Is  doing  nothing — ^he  has  not  a  doul^t 
But  they  will  love  him^ aay  applaud,  without : 
Let  no  fond  sire  a  boy's  ambition  trust 
To  make  him  study,  let  him  see  he  must. 
Such  his  opinion ;  and  to  prove  it  true. 
At  least  sincere,  it  was  his  practice  too : 
Pluto  they  call'd  him,  and  they  named  him 

well, 
'Twas  not  an  heaven  where  he  was  pleased 

to  dwell: 
From  him  a  smile  was  like  the  Greenland 

sun, 
Surprising,  nay  portentous,  when  it  shone; 
Or  like  the  lightning,  for  the  sudden  flash 
Prepared  the  children  for  the  thunder's  crash. 


O!  had  Narcissa,  when  she  fondly  kiss'd 
The  weeping  boy  whom  she  to  school  dis- 

miss'd, 
Had  she  beheld  him  shrinking  from  tlMarm 
Uplifted  high  to  do  the  greater  harm. 
Then  seen  her  darling  stript,  and  that  pure 

white. 
And — O !  her  soul  had  fainted  at  the  sight ; 
And  with  those  looks  that  love  could  not 

withstand. 
She  would  have  cried:  Barbarian,  hold  thy 

hand! 
Li  vain !  no  grief  to  this  stem  soul  could 

speak. 
No  iron-tear  roll  down  this  Pluto's  cheek. 


Thus  far  they  went,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
Then  tumM  to  themes  of  deeper  interest ; 
While  Richard's  mind,  that  for  awhile  had 

stray'd, 
Call'd  home  its  powers,  and  due  attention  paid. 


BOOK    III. 

BOYS    AT    SCHOOL. 

Wa  name  the  world  a  sshool»  forday  by  day 
We  sonocthing  learn,  till  we  are  call'd  away ; 
The  school  we  name  a  world, — for  vice  and 

pain. 
Fraud  and  eautentioB,  there  begin  to  reign ; 
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And  mnrh,  in  fact,  this  lesser  world  can  show 
Of  grief  and  rrtme  that  in  the  greater  grow. 
You  saw,  said  George,  in  that  stiU-nated 

school 
How  the  meelc  suffer,  how  the  haughty  rule ; 
There  soft,  ingenuous,  gentle  minds  endure 
Ills  that  ease,  time,  and  friendship  fail  to  cure : 
There  the  best  hearts,  and  those,  whb  shrink 

from  sin, 
Find  some  seducing  imp  to  draw  them  in ; 
Who  takes  inferniU  pleasure  to  impart 
The  strongest  poison  to  the  purest  heart. 
Call  to  your  mind  this  scene — Yon  boy  behold: 
How  hot  the  Tcngeance  of  a  heart  so  cold ! 
See  how  be  beats,  whom  he  had  just  reviled 
And  made  rebellious — that  imploring  child : 
How  fierce  his  eye,  how  merciless  his  blows. 
And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows ; 
You  saw  this  Hector  and  his  patient  slave, 
Th'  insulting  speech,  the  cruel  blows  he  gave. 
MixM  with  mankind,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 
We  found  this  Nimrod  civil  and  polite. 
There  was  no  triumph  in  his  manner  seen. 
He  waa  so  humble  you  might  think  him 


Those  angry  passions  slept  till  he  attainM 
His  purposed  wealth,  and  waked  when  that 

was  gainM ; 
He  then  resumed  the  native  wrath  and  pride. 
The  more  indulged,  as  longer  laid  aside ; 
Wife,  children,  servants,  all  obedience  pay. 
The  slaves  at  school  no  greater  slaves  than 

they. 
No  more  dependant,  he  resumes  the  rein, 
And  shows  the  schoolboy-turbulence  again. 
Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  say,  he  brings 
To  recollection  some  impetuous  springs ; 
See !  one  that  issues  from  its  humble  source, 
To  gain  new  powers,  and  run  its  noisy  course ; 
Frothy  and  fierce  among  the  rocks  it  goes, 
And  threatens  all  that  bound  it  or  oppose : 
Till  wider  grown,  and  finding  large  increase. 
Though  bounded  still,   it   moves  along   in 

peace ; 
And  as  its  waters  to  the  ocean  glide. 
They  bear  a  busy  people  on  its  tide ; 
But  there  arrived,  and  from  its  cliannel  free, 
Those  swelling  waters  meet  the  mighty  sea ; 
With  threatening  force  the  ncw-form*d  bil- 
lows swell. 
And  now  aifright  the  crowd  they  bore  so 
welL 

Yet,  said  the  Rector,   all  these  early  signs 
Of  vice  are  lost,  and  vice  itself  declines ; 
Religion  counsels,  troubles,  sorrows  rise, 
And  the  vile  spirit  in  the  conflict  dies. 
Sir  Hector  Blane,  the  champion  of  the  school. 
Was  very  blockhead,  but  was  formed  for  rule : 
Learn  he  could  not;  he  said  he  could  not 

learn. 
But  he  profess'd  it  gave  him  no  concern : 
Booka  were  his  horror,  dinner  his  delight. 
And  liis  amusement  to  shake  hands  and  fight; 
Argue  he  could  not,  but  in  case  of  doubt, 
Or  disputation,  fairly  box'd  it  out: 


This  waa  his  logic,  and  his  arm  so  strong. 
His  cause  prevaiFd,  and  he  was  never  wrong ; 
But   so   obtuse — ^you   must   have  seen  his 

look. 
Desponding,  angry,  pnazled  o*er  his  book. 
Can    you   not    see  him  on  the  mom  that 

proved 
His  skill  in  figures  ?  Pluto's  self  was  moved— 
Come,  aiz  times  five?  th*  impatient  teacher 

cried ; 
In  vain,  the  pupil  shut  his  eyes,  and  sighed. 
Try,  six  times  count  your  fingers ;  how  he 

stands ! — 
Your  fingera,    idiot!— What,   of  both   my 

hands? 
With  parts  like  these  his  father  felt  assured. 
In  busy  times,  a  ship  might  be  procured  ; 
He  too  was  pleased  to  be  so  early  freed. 
He  now  could  fight,  and  he  in  time  might  read. 
So  he  has  fought,  and  in  his  country's  cause 
Has  gain'd  him    glory,    and    our   hearts* 

applause. 
No  more  the  blustering  boy  a  school  defies. 
We  see  the  hero  from  the  tyrant  rise. 
And  in  the   captain's  worth   the  student's 

dulnesa  dies. 

Be  all  allow'd ;  replied  the  Squire,  I  give 
Praise  to  his  actions;  may  their  glory  live! 
Nay,  I  will  hear  him  in  his  riper  age 
Fight  his  good  ship,  and  with  the  foe  engage  ; 
Nor  will  I  quit  him  when  the  cowards  fly. 
Although,  like  them,  I  dread  his  energy. 
But  still,  my  friend,  tliat  ancient  spirit  reigns. 
His  powers  support  the  credit  of  his  brains. 
Insisting  ever  that  he  must  be  right. 
And  for  his  reasons  still  prepared  to  fight. 
Let  him  a  judge  of  England's  prowess  be. 
And  all  her  floating  terrors  on  the  sea ; 
But  this  contents  not,  this  is  not  denied, 
lie  claims  a  right  on  all  tilings  to  deride ; 
A  kind  of  patent-wisdom,  and  he  cries, 
'Tis  so !  and  bold  the  hero  that  denies. 
Thus  the  boy-spirit  still  the  bosom  rules. 
And  the  world's  maxims  were  at  first  the 
school's. 

No  doubt,  said  Jacques,  there  are  in  minds 

the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  the  virtues  and  the  weeds ; 
But  is  it  not  of  study  the  intent 
This  growth  of  evil  nature  to  prevent? 
To  check  the  progress  of  each  idle  shoot 
That  might  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit? 


Our  purpose  certain !  and  we  much  effect. 
We    something    cure,    and   something  we 

correct ; 
But  do  your  utmost,  When  the  man  you  see. 
You  find  him  what  yon  saw  the  boy  would  be. 
Disguised  a  little ;  but  we  still  behold 
What  pleased  and  what  offended  us  of  old. 
Years  from  ^e  mind  no  native  stain  remove, 
But  lay  the  vamiah  of  the  world  above. 
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Still,  when  he  cso,  lie  Iotm  to  step  atiile 
Ami  he  the  boy,  vithoat  a  check  or  guide; 
h  the  old  wanderings  he  with  pleasure  strays, 
the  bliss  of  earlier  days. 


I  left  at  ochool  the  boy  with  pensire  loolc, 
Whem  eome  great  patron  orderM  to  his  book, 
Who  from  his  motber^s  cot  reluctant  came, 
Aad   gaTe    my  Lord,  for  this   compassion, 

fame; 
Wha,  told  of  all  his  patron^s  merit,  sighM, 
I  loMw  not  why,  in  sorrow  or  in  pride ; 
And  would,  with  rex'd  and  troubled  spirit, 

cry, 
I  am  not  liappy;  let  your  enfy  die. 
Him  left  I  with  yon;  who,  perhaps,  can  tell 
If  Fortune  bleat  him,  or  what  fate  befell : 
1  yet  remember  how  the  idlers  ran 
Te  see  the  carriage  of  the  godlike  man. 
When  pride  restraint  me;  yet  I  thought 

the  deed 
Was  noble,  too,— and  how  did  it  succeed  ? 


r'd  not  till  he  bad  backward 

cast 
His  Tiew,  and  dwelt  upon  the  eyil  past ; 
Then,  as  he  sigh*d,  he  smiled ; — from  folly 

rise 
Such  smQes,  and  misery  will  create   such 

sighs. 
Asd  Ridhard  now  from  his  abstraction  broke, 
listening  attentire  as  the  Rector  spoke. 


This  noble  lord  was  one  disposed  to  try 
And  weigh  the  worth  of  each  new  luxury : 
?isw,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood, 
He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 
Psr  this  he  chose  a  widow's  handsome  boy. 
Whom  he  would  first  improve,    and   then 

fniplflj. 
The  boy  was  pcmtle,  raodt-iit.,  rivif^  kind, 
fittt  n«vt  for    bustling  Ikroii^li    tlir    world 

d  1**11  irnM  ; 
E^erved  in  manner,  with  a  llttli*  ^Inom, 
4pl  lo  r^^iirc^  l*iit  never  in  nofinnie ; 
^^tmemmd  nf  pnth'  that  he  rmtld  nril  subdue, 
ilStlkfinj^h  kf  Ifpt  hi»  oriirin  in  vit-H. 
ftuB  wrixt  my  Lnrd  to  neliool,  nnd  thin  hecame 
A  theme  for  prawc,  and  fra\c  liiii  Lurdship 

fame; 
E^i  whrn  the  hoy   was  told  how  great  his 

debt 
H^  proudly  ajik'd.  Id  it  eontrartrd  y«'t? 
n  ilJi  rarr  he  ntiidlcd*  and  with  #iime  fiiieress; 
His  pati^^er  g rent,  btit  hiHarquin^meiitsless: 
f?i  when  luj  lit^ard  that  Charles  wuiildnot 

II 14  f^nrdiihip  mnswrr^dt   with  a  unit  If:,   ^tis 

weU; 
Ln  him  prfii  ei-d,  and  do  the  brut  hr  can, 
I  W4nt  nu  pedant*  hut  a  ttspful  man. 


The  speech  was  heard,  and  pniise  was  amply 

dealt. 
His  Lordship  felt  it,  and  he  said  he  felt- 
It  is  delightful,  he  observed,  to  raise 
And  foster  merit, — it  is  more  than  praise. 
Five  years  at  school  th'  industrious  boy  had 

past. 
And  what,  was  whisperM,  will  be  done  at 

last? 
My  Lord  was  troubled,  for  he  did  not  mean 
To  have  his  bounty  watchM  and  overseen ; 
Bounty  that  sleeps  when  men  applaud  no 

more 
The  generous  act  that  waked  their  praise 

before ; 
The  deed  was  pleasant  while  the  praise  was 

new. 
But  none  the  progress  would  with  wonder , 

view: 
It  was  a  debt  contracted ;  he  who  pays 
A  debt  is  just,  but  must  not  look  for  praise : 
The  deed  that  once  had   fame  must  still 

proceed. 
Though  fame  no  more  proclaims,  how  great 

the  deed ! 
The  boy  is  taken  ftrom  his  mother^s  side. 
And    he   who  took   him  must  be  now  his 

guide. 
But  this,  alas!  instead  of  bringing  fame, 
A  tax,  a  trouble,  to  my  Lord  became. 


''The  boy  is  dull,  yon  say, — why  then  by 

,    trade. 
By  law,  by  physic,  nothing  can  be  made ; 
If  a  small  living — ^mine  are  bot%  too  large. 
And  then  the  College  is  a  cursed  charge : 
The  sea  is  open ;  should  he  there  display 
Signs  of  dislike,  he  cannot  run  away.'* 


Now  Charles,  who  acted  no  heroic  part. 
And  felt  to  seaman's  glory  warm  his  heart. 
Refused  the  offer — anger  touch 'd  my  Lord. 
'^He  does  not  like  it — Grood,  upon  my  word — 
If  I  at  College  place  him,  he  will  need 
Supplies  for  ever,  and  will  not  succeed ; 
Doubtless  in  me  'tis  duty  to  provide 
Not  for  his  comfort  only,  but  his  pride — 
Let  him  to  sea ! " — ^He  heard  the  words  again. 
With  promise  join'd — with  threat'ning;  all 

in  vain: 
Charles  had  his  own  pursuits;  for  aid  to 

these  * 

He  had  been  thankful,  and  had  tried  to  please ; 
But  urged  again,  as  meekly  as  a  saint. 
He  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  at  home,  dnd  paint. 
''Yes,  pay  some  dauber,  that  this  stubborn 

fool 
May  grind  his  colours,  and  may  boast  his 

school." 
As  both  persisted:  Choose,  good  sir,  your 

way. 
The  Peer  exclaim'd,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
I  seek  your  good,  but  I  have  no  command 
Vpon  your  will,  nor  your  desire  withstand. 
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Resolved  and  firm,  yet  dreading  to  offend, 
Charles  pleaded  geniu9  witl^his  noble  friend : 
Genius!  he  cried,  the  name  that  triflersnTC 
To  their  strong  wishes  witfaont  pains  to  h>e; 
Crenius !  the  plea  of  all  who  feel  desire 
Of  fame,  yet  grudge  the  labours  that  acquire : 
But  say  ^tis  true ;  how  poor,  how  late  the 

gain, 
And  certain  ruin  if  the  hope  he  vain ! 
Then  to  the  world  appeaFd  my  Lord,  and 

cried. 
Whatever  happens,  I  am  justified. 
Nay,  it  was  trouble  to  his  soul  to  find 
There  was  such  hardness  in  the  human  mind : 
He  washed  his  hands  before  the  world,  and 

swore 
That  he  such  minds  would  patronize  no  more. 


Now  Charles  his  bread  by    daily   labours 

sought, 
And  (his  his  solace,  ^'soCorregio  wrought.*' 
Alas,  poor  youth!  however  great  his  name. 
And  humble  thine,  thy  fortune  was  the  same : 
Charles  drew  and  painted,  and  some  praise 

obtainM 
For  care  and  pains;    but  little   more  was 

gainM : 
Fame  was  his  hope,  and  he  contempt  displayM 
For  approbation,  when  'twas  coolly  paid : 
His  daily  tasks  he  cali'd  a  waste  of  mind, 
Vex'd  at  his  fate,  and  angry  with  mankind : 
«^Thus  have  the  blind  to  merit  ever  done, ' 
And  Genius  montnM  for  each  neglected  son.** 
Charles  murmurM  thus,  and  anrry  and  alone 
Half  breathed  the  curse,  and  half  suppressed 

the  groan; 
Then  still  more  sullen  grew,  and  still  more 

proud. 
Fame  so  refused  he  to  himself  allowM, 
Crowds  in  contempt  he  held,  and  all  to  him 

was  crowd. 
H  aught  on  earth,   the  youth  his  mother 

loved. 
And,  at  her  death,  to  distant  scenes  removed. 
Years  past  away,  and  where  he  li^ed,  and 

how. 
Was  then  unknown — indeed  we  know  not 

now; 
But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down, 
Tn  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town. 
Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets, 

hide 
The  grieving  sons  of  Genius,  Want,  and  Pride, 
I  met  him  musing:  sadness  I  could  trace. 
And  conquered  hope's  meek  anguish,  in  his 

fare. 
See  him  I  must:  but  I  with  ease addressM, 
And  neither  pity  nor  surprise  expressed ; 
I  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain, 
But  yet  I  saw  that  I  was  giving  pain. 
He  said,  with  quick *ning  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
A  longer  converse,  that  the  day  was  cold. 
That  he  was  well,  that  I  had  scarcely  light 
To  aid  my  steps,  and  bade  me  then  Good 

night! 


I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 
A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  iroom ; 
I  heard  his  name,  but  he  Aonoeal'd  his  face. 
To  liis  sad  mind  his  misery  isas  disgrace : 
In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 
Of  my  compassion — *^  Sir,  I  pray  refrain ; '"" 
For  I  had  left  my  friends  and  stepped  aside. 
Because  I  fear'd  his  unrelenting  pride. 
He  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse-bed, 
And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  iiead. 
Around  were  children  witli  incessant  cry. 
And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die ; 
A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
That  he  required — he  soon  would  need  no 

more; 
A  yeUow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side. 
From  its  half  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied . 
Hither,   it   seem'd,  the  fainting  man  was 

brought. 
Found  without    food,  —  it  was  no  longer 

sought: 
For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid. 
Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wish'd 

to  aid: 
Here  brought,  some  kind  attendant  he  ad- 

dress'd. 
And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  pos- 

sess'd ; 
Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
Hired  at  small  rate,  a  garret's  deepest  gloom: 
They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought 

him  all 
That  he  his  own,  his  proper  wealth  could  call : 
A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat. 
Not  whole;  and  papers  many  a  valued  sheet; 
Designs  and  drawings ;  these,  at  his  desire. 
Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber-fire. 
And  while  th'  admiring  people  stood  to  gaze, 
He,  one  by  one,  committed  to  the  blaze. 
Smiling  in  spleen;  but  one  he  held  awhile. 
And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  «ad  cimld  not 

•mile. 

The  sickening  man — ^for  such  appearM  the 

fact- 
Justin  his  need,  would  not  a  debt  contract ; 
But  left  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  way- 
side shed ; 
Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  convey *d. 
Where  he' might  rest,  and  his  last  debt  be 

paid: 
Fame  was  his  wi^,  but  he  so  far  from  fame. 
That  no  one  knew  his  kindred,  or  his  name. 
Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what 

place  he  came. 
Poor  Charles !  unnoticed  by  thy  titled  friend. 
Thy  days  had  calmly  past,  in  peace  thine  end : 
Led  by  thy  patron's  vanity  astmy. 
Thy  own  misled  thee  in  thy  trackless  way. 
Urging  thee  on  by  hope  absurd  and  vain. 
Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again. 

Onoemore  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  faird. 
And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  f  novail'd; 
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Hf  ihev'd  a  softer  leeliiig  in  his  eye, 

Aid  vitdiM  oiy  lookt,  moA  own'd  the  8710- 

paUiy: 
Tirv  oow  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  so  long 
i«  be  kad  ttrength  vaa  hia  reeentment  Btrong, 
But  ia  soch  place,  with  strangers  all  around, 
Aid  thcj  ttadk  strangers,  to  have  something 

found 
ilEcd  to  his  own'  heart,  an  early  friend. 
Ok,  tsly  one,  who  woold  on  him  attend, 
Tf  gife  and  lake  a  look !  at  this  his  jour- 
ney *s  end ; 
Ovlisk,  howcTer  slender,  of  the  chain 
Tkat  kc^  liim  where  he  could  not  long 

remain; 
TW  ase  lole  interest ! — ^No,  he  could  not  now 
Kctiis  kis  anger;  Nature  knew  not  liow; 
And  IS  there  came  a  softness  to  his  mind, 
Aid  he  fsxgare  tbe  usage  of  mankind. 
His  cdd  Irag  fingers  now  were  pressM  to 

mine. 
Aid  kii  &iat  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gare 

sign; 
Um  lips  Boired  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
Ha  vsrds  their  sa>nnd^  and  softly  whisperM 

'friend!' 
M«t  vitksat  comfort  in  the  tiiought  expressM 
By  tint  caknlook  witii  which  he  sank  to  rest. 


The  flMB,  said  George,  yon  see,  through 

life  retain'd 
TW  boy's  defects;  his  virtues  too  remainM. 
Bit  where  are  now  those  minds  so   light 

and  gay, 
9*  farced  an. study,  so  intent  on  play, 
iivept,  by  the  world's  rude  blasts,  from  hope's 

dear  views  away? 
Saw^Eieved  for  long  neglect  in  earlier  times, 
Saoe  aad  frgm  frailties,    some   lamenting 

crimes ; 
^^iiHsg,  with  sorrow,  on  the  season  lent 
f triable  purpose,  and  in  trifling  spent; 
Aid  nsw,  at  last,  when  they  in  earnest  view 
TW  asthings  done— what   work  they  find 

to  do! 
^^^at  ia  tiiat  Tiitiie  that  llie  generous  boy 
Prlt,  aad   resolvefl    that    noUiing   should 


He  vko  with 


destroy? 

»le  indignation  glow'd 

^nien  Tice  had  triumph?  who   his  tear 
bestow'd 

^  Ujarrd  iiipril  ?  he  who  would  pos«eaa 
P*»tT*  hat  to  aid  the  rhildrcn  of  distrt'iB! 
*h*  lisi  iuHi  joy  in  frcjirronii  Bc-lionanhnwn, 
A*d  •  ■tapcrt,  they  tnii^ht  lie  railed  hin  own  ; 
'^i^t  hero,   patriot^   iiiurtyrl   on  ^hosc 

J'td  pfttf  nt  ajni,  a  nallriri'ii  wcifare  hiin^; 
H»  vk*  tQ  public  mUery  brn tight  reVirL 
^isoih'd  thf  atif^QiHli  flf  dompiitit'  grief. 
1ilwr?iiti^  Ijijji  1  irttiL''ii  f*Ti'oiir,  spirit,  ^i^al  ? 
J[fi»  frit  itw  vannlj^  haii  lie  teamed  to  fr.rt? 
fill-  boy V  iTfBittlonii  of  tlial  noble  tmd. 
M  tnut  tk'  ripi^rienrtnl  mjin  baa  not  reiign'd^ 


Or  are  these  feeHngs  raried  ?  has  the  knight. 
Virtue's  own  champion,  now  refused  to  fight? 
Is  the  deliverer  turn'd  th'  oppressor  now  ? 
Has  the  reformer  dropt  the  dangerous  vow  ? 
Or  has  die  patriot's  bosom  lost  its  heat. 
And  forcf^  him,  shivering,  to  a  snug  retreat? 
Is  such  the  grievous  lapse  of  human  pride? 
Is  such  the  victory  of  Uke  worth  untried? 


Here  will  I  pause,  and  tlien  review  the  ahame 
Of  Harry  Bland,  to  hear  hia  parent'a  name ; 
That  mild,  that  modest  boy,  whom  well  we 

knew, 

In  him  long  time  the  secret  sorrow  grew ; 
He  wept  alone;  then  to  his  friend  confess'd 
The   grievous  fears    that    his  pare  mind 

opprcas'd ; 
And  thus,  when  terror  o'er  his  shame  obtain'd 
A  painful  conquest,  he  his  case  explain'd : 
And  first  his  fayourite  question'd — ^Willie, 

teU, 
Do  all  the  wicked  people  go  to  Hell? 
Willie  with  caution  answer'd :  Yes,  tiiey  do, 
Or  else  repent ;  but  what  is  tliis  to  yon  ? 
O !  yes,  dear  friend :  he  then  his  tale  began — 
He  fear'd  his  father  was  a  wicked  man. 
Nor  had  repented  of  his  naughty  life ; 
The  wife  he  had  indeed  was  not  a  wife. 
Not  as  ray  mother  was ;  the  servants  all 
Call  her  a  name — I'llwhiaperwhtttdieycail. 
She  saw  me  weep,  and  ask'd,  in  high  disdain. 
If  tears  could  bring  my  mother  back  again  ? 
This  I  could  bear,  but  not  when  she  pretends 
Such  fond  regard,  and  what  I  apeak  com- 
mends; 
Talks  of  my  learning,  fawning  wretch  I  and 

tries 
To  make  me  love  her, — love!  when  I  despise. 
Indeed  I  had  it  in  my  lieart  to  say 
Words  of  reproach,  before  I  came  away ; 
And  then  my  father's  look  is  not  the  same, 
He  puts  his  anger  on  to  hide  his  shame. 


With  all  these  feMings  delicate  and  nice, 
Thia  dread  of  infamy,  thia  acorn  of  vice. 
He  left  the  school,  accepting,  though  with 

pride, 
Hia  father'a  aid — but  there  would  not  reside ; 
He  married  then  a  lovely  maid,  approved 
Of  every  heart  aa  worthy  to  be  loved ; 
Mild  aa  the  mom  in  summer,  firm  aa  truth. 
And  graced  with  wiadora  in  the  bloom  of 

youth. 

How  is  it,  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit 
On  the  same  fault,  now  censuse,  now  acquit^ 
la  it  not  thus,  that  here  we  view  the  «in. 
And  there  the  powerful  cause  thatdrew  us  in  ? 
'Tis  not  that  men  are  to  the  evil  hland. 
But  that  a  difiFerent  olyect  fills  the  mind. 
In  judging  •others  we  can  see  too  well 
Their  .gnevous  fall,   but  not  how  grieved 
they  foU; 
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Judging  ounelvef,  we  to  oar  minds  recall. 
Not  liow  we  fell,  but  how  we  g>rieTed  to  fall. 
Or  could  this  man,  so  yex^d  in  early  time, 
By  this  strong  feeling  for  his  father's  crime, 
Who  to  the  parent's  sin  was  barely  just. 
And  mixM  with  filial  fear  the  man's  disgast; 
Could  he,  without  some  strong  delusion,  quit 
The  path  of  duty,  and  to  shame  submit? 
Cast  oif  the  virtue  he  so  highly  prized, 
And  be  the  very  creature  he  despised  ? 


A  tenant's  wife,  half  forward,  half  afraid, 
Features,  it  seem*d,  of  powerful  cast  display 'd. 
That  bore  down  faith  and  duty;  coomion 

'  fame 
Speaks   of  a  contract  that  augments  the 

shame. 
There  goes  he,  not  unseen,  so  strong  the  will. 
And  blind  the  wish,  that  bear  liim  to  the  mill ; 
There  he  degraded  sits,  and  strives  to  please 
The  miller's  children,  laughing  at  his  knees ; 
And  little  Dorcas,  now  familiar  grown. 
Talks  of  her  rich  papa,  and  of  her  own. 
He  woos  the  mother's  now  precarious  smile 
By  costly  gifts,  that  tempers  reconcile; 
While  the  rough  husband,  yielding  to  the  pay 
That   buys   his    absence,   growing   stalks 

away. 
'Tis  said  th'  offending  man  will  sometimes 

sigh. 
And  say,  ^MyGod,  in  what  a  dream  am  I? 
I  will  awake : '  but,  as  the  day  proceeds. 
The   weaken'd   mind  the  day's  indulgence 


Hating  himself  at  every  step  he  takes, 
His  mmd  approves  the  virtue  he  forsakes. 
And  yet  forsakes  her.  O!  how  sharp  the  pain. 
Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain ; 
To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went. 
To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent ; 
To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not 
repent! 


BOOK    IV. 

ADVENTURES    OF    RICHARD. 

EioNT  days  had  past!  the  Brothers  now  could 

meet 
With][ease,  and  take  the  customary  seat. 
These — said  the  host,  for  he  perceived  where 

strayM 
His  brother's  eye,  and  what  he  now  surveyM ; 
These  are  the  costly  trifles  that  we  buy. 
Urged  by  the  strong  demands  of  vanity. 
The  thirst  and  hanger  of  a  mind  diseased. 
That    must    with    purchased    flattery    be 

appeased; 
Hut  yet,  'tia  true,  the  things  that  yon  behold 
Serve  to  amuse  Hs  as  we're  getting  old: 


These  pictures,  aa  I  heard  oar  artista  say. 
Are  genuine  all,  and  I  believe  they 'may ; 
They  cost  the  genuine  sums,  and  I  should 

grieve 
If,  being  willing,  I  could  not  believe. 
And  there  is  music;  when  the  ladies  come. 
With  their  keen  looks  they  scrutinise  the 


To  see  what  pleases,  and  I  must  eirpect 
To  yield  them  pleasure,  or  to  find  neglect : 
For,  as  attractions  from  oar  person  fly. 
Our  purses,  Richard,  must  the  want  supply ; 
Yet  would  it  vex  me  could  the  triflers  know 
That  they  can  shut  oat  comfort  or  bestow. 


But  see  this  room :  here,  Richard,  yon  will 

find 
Books  for  all  palates,  food  for  every  mind ; 
This  readers  term  the  ever-new  delight. 
And  so  it  is,  if  minds  have  appetite: 
Mine  once  was  craving ;  great  my  joy,  indeed. 
Had  I  possess'd  such  food  when  I  could  feed ; 
When  at  the  call  of  every  new-bom  wish 
I  could  have  keenly  relish'd  every  dish — 
Now,  Richard,  now,  I  stalk  around  and  look 
Upon  the  dress  and  title  of  a  book. 
Try  half  a  page,  and  then  can  taste  no  more. 
But  tlie  dull  volume  to  its  place  restore ; 
Begin  a  second  slowly  to  peruse. 
Then  cast  it  by,  and  look  about  for  news ; 
The  news  itself  grows  dull  in  long  debates, — 
I  skip,  and  see  what  the  conclusion  states; 
And  many  a  speech,  with  seal  and  stady  made 
Cold  and  resisting  spirits  to  persuade. 
Is  lost  on  mine;  alone,  we  cease  to  feel 
What  crowds  admire,  and  wonder  at  their 

seaL 

But  how  the  day?  No  fairer  wHI  it  be? 
Walk  you?  Alas!  'tis  requisite  for  me— 
Nay,  let  me  not  prescribe— my  friends  and 
gnestsare  free.^* 


It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 
And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  th'  admiring 

As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had 

stray'd. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betray 'd ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swell'd  the  deep- 

'ning  rill, 
Themorning-breese  had  urged  the  quiek'ning 

mill; 
Assembled  rooks  had  wing'd  their  sea-ward 

flight. 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night, 
While  proudly  o'er  them  hong  the  stead v 

kite, 
Then  tamed  him  back,  and  left  the  noisy 

thmng. 
Nor  deign'd  to  know  them  as  he  tatl'd  along. 
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Lh^  jcUqw  lesTM,  from   onen,  firewM 

aromid, 
Chmkrd  the  oiMil  streaoL,   and  husltM  the 

feeble  sound ; 
Wlole  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier 

trees 
Omr  Sfoire  belieldnot  with  his  wonted  ease, 
Bat  to  hia  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  aaid  mlottd :  Yes !  doabtless  we  must  die. 


We  araot ;  said  Richard,  and  we  would  not 

live 
To  feel  what  dotage  and  decaj  will  give ; 
Bat  we  jet  taste  whaterer  we  behold, 
The  mom  is  lovely,  thoagh  the  air  b  cold: 
There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 
At  oace  oo  rich,  so  yaried,  so  serene ; 
Sooada  too  delight  us, — each  discordant  tone 
Thaa  auagled  please,  that  foil  to  please  alone ; 
Thk  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook. 
The  fkrm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon 

oak — 
See,  the  axe  falb ! — now  listen  to  the  stroke ! 
That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace, 
Adda  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must 

cease. 


No  doaht,  said  George,  the  country  has  its 
charms! 

■y  form  behold !  the  model  for  all  farms ! 

Look  at  that  land — ^you  find  not  there  a  weed. 

Wo  grab  the  roots,  and  suffer  none  to  seed. 

To  bad  like  this  no  botanist  will  come. 

To  seek  the  precious  ware  he  hides  at  home ; 

Priming  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  efibrt 
nice. 

As  if  they  came  from  herbs  in  Paradise ; 

Let  them  their  fkyourites  with  my  neigh- 
bours see, 

They  have  no — what  ?— no  habitat  with  me. 

How  see  my  flock,  and  hear  its  glory ; — none 

Hare  that  rast  body  and  that  slender  bone ; 

They  are  the  village-boast, the  dealer's  theme. 

Fleece  of  such  staple !  flesh  in  such  esteem ! 


Brother,  said  Richard,  do  I  hear  aright? 
Does  the  land  truly  give  so  much  delight? 


So  mgra  my  bailiff:  sometimes  I  have  tried 
To  ««kJi  die  joy,  bat  nature  has  denied ; 
It  will  not  he — the  mind  has  had  a  store 
Laid  ap  for  life,  and  will  admit  no  more : 
Won  oat  in  trials,  and  about  to  die, 
h  ma  to  these  we  for  amusement  fly ; 
Wo  fium,  we  garden,  we  our  poor  employ, 
Aad  much  oommand,  though  little  we  enjoy ; 
Or,  U  amhitioas,  we  employ  our  pen. 
Wo  flaat  a  desert,  or  we  drain  a  fen ; 
Aai    hare,    behold   my  medal!— this   wiU 

show 
What  mtM  OMj  merit  when  they  nothing 

know. 


Yet  reason  here,  said  Richard,  joint  with 

pride : — 
I  did  not  ask  th*  alliance,  George  replied— 
I  grant  it  true,  such  trifle  may  induce 
A  dull,  proud  man  to  wake  and  be  of  use ; 
And  there  are  purer  pleasures,  that  a  mind 
Calm  and  uniiuared  may  in  yillas  find ; 
But  where  th*  affections  have  been  deeply 

tried, 
yVith  other  food  that  mind  must  be  pupplied : 
'Tis  not  in  trees  or  medals  to  impart 
The  powerful  medicine  for  an  aching  heart; 
The  agitation  dies,  but  there  is  stiU 
The  backward  spirit,  the  resisting  will. 
Man  takes  his  body  to  a  country-seat. 
But  minds,  dear  Richard,  have  their  own 

retreat; 
Oft  when  the  feet  are  pacing  o*er  the  green 
The  mind  is  gone  where  never  grass  was 

seen. 
And  never  thinks  of  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain. 
Till  want  of  rest  creates  a  sense  of  pain. 
That  calls  that  wandering  mind,  and  brings 

it  home  again. 
No  more  of  farms:  but  here  I  boast  of  minds 
That  make  a  friend  the  richer  when  he  finds; 
These  shalt  thou  see ;— but,  Richard,  be  it 

known. 
Who  thinks   to  see  must  in  his  turn  be 

shown : — 
But  now  farewell !  to  thee  will  I  resign 
Woods,  walks,  and  valleys!  take  them  till 

we  dine. 


The  Brothers  dined,  and  with  that  plenteous 

fare 
That  seldom  fails  to  dissipate  our  care. 
At  least  the  lighter  kind ;  and  oft  prevails 
When  reason,  duty,  nay,  when  kindness  foils. 
Yet  food  and  wine,  and  all  that  mortals  bless. 
Lead  them  to  think  of  peril  and  distress ; 
Cold,  hunger,  danger,  solitude,  and  pain. 
That  men  in  lifers  adventurous  ways  sustain. 


Thou  hast  sailM  far,  dear  Brother,  said  the 

Squire — 
Permit  me  of  these  unknown  lands  t*  inquire. 
Lands  never  till*d,  where  thou  hast  wonder- 
ing been. 
And  all  the  marvels  thou  hast  heard  and  seen : 
Do  tell  me  something  of  the  miseries  felt 
In  climes  where  travellers  freeze,  and  where 

they  melt; 
And  be  not  nice, — ^we  know  'tis  not  in  men. 
Who  travel  far,  to  hold  a  steady  pen : 
Some  will,  Uis  true,  a  bolder  freedom  take, 
And  keep  our  wonder  always  wide  awake; 
We  know  of  those  whose  dangers  for  exceed 
Our  frail  belief,  that  trembles  as  we  read ; 
Such  as  in  deserts  bum,  and  thirst,  and  die. 
Save  a  last  gasp  that  they  recover  by : 
Then,  too,  their  haxard  from  a  tyrant's  arms, 
A  tiger's  fury,  or  a  lady's  charms ; 
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BNNde  tiir*  accvmlBtcfil  evik  borne 
From  the  bold  oatket  to  the  safe  return. 
These  men  abnse;  but  thonhiMt  fur  pretence 
To  modest  dealing,  and  to  mild  good  sense ; 
Then  let  me  hear  thy  straggles  and  esoapes 
in  the  far  lands  of  crocodiles  and  apes:     * 
Say,  hast  thoia,  Brnce-Uke,  knelt  upon  the  bed 
Where  the  yonng  Nile  npiifto  his  branchy 

head? 
Or  been  partaker  of  th'  unhallovM  feast. 
Where  beast^like  man  doTonrs  his  fellow- 
beast, 
And  chnmM  the  bleeding  life?  while  each 

great  dame 
And  soToreign  beauty  bade  adieu  to  shane? 
Or  did  the  storm,  that  thy  wreckM  pinnsee 

bore. 
Impel  thee  gasping  on  some  unknown  shore; 
Where,  when    thy    beard  and   nails   were 

savage  grown, 
SooM  swarthy  princess  took  thee  for  her  own. 
Some  danger--dreadiDg  Yarico,  who,  kind, 
Sent  thee  away,  and,  prudent,  staid  behind? 
Come — I  am  ready  wonders  to  receive. 
Prone  to  assent,  and  willing  to  belt  eve. 


Richard  replied :  It  must  be  known  to  yon. 
That  tales  improbable  may  yet  be  true ; 
And  yet  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  tell 
A  tale  that  shall  be  judged  improbable ; 
White  some  impossibilities  appear 
So  like  the  truth,  that  we  assenting  hear : 
Yet,  with  your  leave,  I  venture  to  relate 
A  chance-aifair,  and  fact  alone  will  state ; 
Though,  I  confess,  it  may  suspicion  breed. 
And  yon  may  cry,  *  improbable,  indeed!* 


When  first  I  tried  the  sea,  I  took  a  trip, 
But  duty  none,  in  a  relation's  ship ; 
Thus,  unengaged,  I  f^lt  my  spirits  light. 
Kept  care  at  distance,  and  put  fear  to  flight; 
Oft  this  same  spirit  in  my  friends  prevaiPd, 
Buoyant  in  dangers,  rising  when  assaiPd ; 
When,  as  the  gale  at  evening  died  away, 
And  die  it  will  with  the  retiring  day, 
Impal^nt  then,  and  sick  of  very  ease. 
We   loudly  whistled    for   the   slumbering 
breese. 


One  «ve  U  came ;  Imd,  frantic  in  my  joy, 

I  rose  and  danced,  as  idle  as  a  boy : 

The  cabin-lights  wererdowu,  that  we  might 

learn 
A  trifif ng-  something  from  the  ship  astern ; 
The  stiffening  gale  bore  up  the  growing 

wave. 
And  wilder  moiioB  to  my  madness  gave: 
Oft  hftvo  I  sinee,  when  thoughtfal  and  at 

rest, 
BHkved  Bomo  maddening  power  my  mind 

possess-^d ; 


For,  in  an  instant,  at  the  stem  sank  low, 
(How  moved  I  knew  not — What  can  madness 

know?) 
Chance  that  direction  to  my  motion  gave. 
And  plnnged  me   headlong  m  the  roaring 

waves 
Swift  flew  tiie   partfaig  ship,— tiie  fhiater 

light 
Withdrew,— or  horror  took  them  feom  my 

sight 

All  was  confused  above,   beneath,  around  ; 
All  sounds  of  terror ;  no  distingnishM  sound 
Could  reach  me,  now  on  sweeping  surges  tost. 
And  then  between  the  rising  billows  lost; 
An  undefined  sensation  stopt  my  breath ; 
Disordered    views  and  threat' ning  signs  of 

death 
Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave — 
I  cannot  paint  it— to  the  moving  grave. 
My  thoughts  were  all  distressing,  hurried, 

mixM, 
On  all  things  finng,  not  a  moment  fixM : 
Vague  thoughts  of  instant  danger  brought 

their  pain. 
New  hopes  of  safety  banishM  Uiem  again ; 
Then   the    swoln    billow   all    these    hopes 

destroyed. 
And  left  me  sinking  in  the  mighty  void: 
Weaker  I  grew,  and  grew  the  more  dismayed. 
Of  aid  all  hopeless,  yet  in  search  of  aid ; 
Struggling  awhile  upon  the  wave  to  keep. 
Then,  languid,  sinking  in  the  yawning  deep : 
So  tost  so  lost,  so  sinking  in  despair, 
I  pray'd  in  heart  an  indirected  prayer. 
And  then  once  more  I  gave  my  eyes  to  view 
The  ship  now  lost,  and  bade  the  light  adieu  ! 
From  my  chiird  frame  th*  enfeebled  spirit 

fled. 
Rose  the  tall  billows  round  my  deepening  bed. 
Cold  seised  my  heart,  thought  ceased,  and 

I  was  dead. 

Brother,  I  have  not, — man  has  not  the  power 
To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-long  hoar  ; 
Hour! — ^bnt  of  time  I  knew  not — when  I 

found 
Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  all  they  pro- 
mised, drownM; 
When  all  so  indistinct,  so  undefined. 
So  dark  and  dreadful,  overcame  the  mind ; 
When  snch  conAwion  on  the  spirit  dwelt. 
That,  feeling  mnch^  it  knew  not  what  it  felt. 


Can  I,  my  BrMher— ought  I  to*  f org«t 
That  ni^ht  of  terror?  No!  it  threatens  yet 
Shall-  I  days,  months — ^nay,  years^  indeed 

neglect. 
Who   then  could  feel  what  momenta  must 

effect 
Were  aught  efl^ected  ?  who,  in  that  wild  storm. 
Found  there  was  nothing  I  could  well  perform; 
For  what  to  us  are  moments,  what  are  hours. 
If  lost  onr  jadgmont,and  confused  our  powers? 
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Oft  ia  the  tames  when  pttmion  ■triTet  to  reign, 
Wlmi  duty  feeblj  holds  the  slacken^  chain, 
Whsa  reftsen  slumbers,  then  remembrance 

draws 
This  Tiew  of  death,  and  folly  makes  a  pause — 
The  Tlew  overcomes  the  Tice,  the  fear  the 

frentj  awes. 
I  know  there  wants  not  this  to  make  it  true, 
What  dai^^er  bids  be  done,  in  safety  do; 
Yet  snrh  escapes  may  make  our  purpose  sure, 
Whe  slig^hta  such  warning  may  be  too  secure. 


*B«t  the  escape  !'~WhateVr  they  judged 

might  save 
Their  sinking  friend  they  cast  upon  the  wave ; 
Ssmething  of  these  my  heaven-directed  arm 
rBcoasrions  seized,  and  held  as  by  a  charm: 
The  crew  astern  beheld  me  as  I  swam. 
And  I  am  saved — O !  let  me  say  I  am. 


Brother,  said  George,  I  have  neglected  long 
Ts  think  of  all  thy  perils: — it  was  wrong ; 
Bat  do  forgive  me ;  for  I  coold  not  be 
Tban  of  myself  more  negligent  of  thee. 
Now  teil  me,  Richard,  from  the  boyish  y ei|rs 
Of  thy  young  mind,  that  now  so  rich  appears, 
Hsw  was  it  stored?   Hwas  told  me,   thou 

wert  wild, 
A  truant  urchin, — a  neglected  child. 
1  heard  of  thw  escape,  and  sat  supine 
Amid  the  danger  that  exceeded  thme; 
Thou  couldst  but  die — the  waves  could  but 

infold 
Thy  warm  gay  heart,  and  make  that  bosom 
cold — 

While  I but  no!  Proceed,  and  give  me 

truth; 
Bsw  past  the  years  of  thy  uoguided  youUi? 
Thy  fiuher  left  thee  to  the  care  of  one 
Whseould  not  teach,  could  ill  support  a  son; 
Tet  time  and  trouble  feeble  minds  have  stay  M, 
Ami  it  for  long-neglected  duties  made: 
I  Me  thee  struggling  in  the  world,  as  late 
Within  the  waves,  and  with  an  equal  fate, 
By  Heaven  preserved — but  tell  me,  whence 

and  how 

Thy  gleaning  came?  —  a  dexterous  gleaner 
thou! 


Left  hy  that  father,  who  was  known  to  few, 
Aad  to  that  mother,  who  has  not  her  due 
Of  honest  feme, — said  Richard — our  retreat 
Was  a  anall  cottage ,  for  our  station  meet, 
OaBarlbrdDowns :  that  mother,fond  and  poor. 
There  taught  some   truths,   and  bade  me 

seek  for  more, 
Sach  as  our  village-school  and  books  a  few 
Soppljed ;  but  such  I  cared  not  to  pursue  ; 
1  ssarht  the  town,  and  to  the  ocean  gave 
Myauad  and  though ts,as  restless  as  the  wave : 
Where  crowds  assembled,  I  was  sure  to  run. 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  mused  on  what 

was  done ; 


Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene. 
And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could 

mean. 
When  ships  at  sea  made  signals  of  their  need, 
I  watchM  on  shore  the  sailors,  and  their  speed : 
MixM  in  their  act,  nor  rested  till  1  knew 
Why  they  were  call'd,  and  what  they  were 

to  do. 
Whatever  business  in  the  port  was  done, 
I,  without  call,  was  with  the  busy  one; 
Not  daring  question,  but  with  open  ear 
And  greedy  spirit,  ever  bent  to  hear. 
I'o  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
What  storms  endangerM  men  esteemM  so  well; 
What  wond^rous  things  in  foreign  parts  they 

saw. 
Lands  without  bonnds,  and  people  without 

law. 
No  ships  were  wreckM  upon  that  fatal  beach. 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
Eager  I  looked,  till  I  beheld  a  face 
Of  one  disposed  to  paint  their  dismal  case; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors^  doleful  tale. 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mifph^  gale 
Until  they  struck ;  and,  suffering  in  their  fete, 
I  longM  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state; 
While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  ei^joy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 
I  sought  the  men  retumM  from  regions  cold. 
The  frozen  straits, where  icy  mountains  rolled; 
Some  I  could  win  to  tell  me  serious  tales 
Of  boats  uplifted  by  enormons  whales. 
Or, when  harpoon'd,  how  swiftly  through  the 

sea 
The  wounded  monsters  with  the  cordage  flee; 
Yet  some  uneasy  thoughts  assailM  me  then. 
The  monsters  warrM  not  with,  nor  wounc^ed 

men: 
The  smaller  fry  we  take,  with  scales  and  fins. 
Who  gasp  and  die — this  adds  not  to  our  sins; 
But  so  much  blood !  warm  life ,  and  frames 

so  large 
To  strike,   to  murder — secmM  an  heavy 

clmrge. 
They  told  of  days,  where  many  go  to  one — 
Such  days  as  ours ;  and  how  a  larger  sun, 
Red,but  not  flaming,  rollM,  with  motion  slow. 
On  the  world^s  edge,  and  never  dropt  below. 
There  were  fond  girls,  who  took  me  to  their 

side 
To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died ; 
They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  me 

prove 
Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love. 
In  fact,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear ; 
For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find. 
The  food  I  loved,  I  thought  not  of  its  kind ; 
It  gave  affliction  while  it  brought  delight. 
And  joy  and  anguish  could  at  once  excite. 


One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 
I  stood  apart  upon  the  western  hill. 
And  saw  a  race  at  sea:  a  gun  was  heard. 
And  two  contending  boats  in  sail  appearM : 
3 
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Eqnal  awhile;  then  one  war  left  behind. 
And  for  a  moment  lind  her  ehanre  reHignM, 
When,  in  that  moment,  ii|»  a  sail  they  drew — 
Not  n«ed  before — their  rirals  to  pursue. 
Stronf^  was  the  f^^ale !  in  hurry  now  there  came 
Men  fitifii  the  town,  their  thoughts,  their 

fears  the  same ; 
And  women  too !  affrighted  maids  and  wives. 
All  deeply  feeling  for  their  sailors*  lives. 
The  strife  rontinued ;  in  a  glass  we  saw 
The  desperate  efforts,  and  we  stood  in  awe, 
W  hen  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before. 
Then  fillM,  and  sani — and  could  be  seen  no 

more ! 
Then   were    tliose    piercing  shrieis,    that 

frantic  flight. 
All  hnrrif^d !  all  in  tumult  and  aflVight! 
A  gathering  crowd    from   different   streets 

drew  near. 
All  ask,  all  answer — none  attend,  none  hear ! 
One  boat  is  safe ;  and  sec!  she  ba«'ks  her  sail 
To  save  the  sinking — Will  her  care  avail  ? 
O!  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  trend. 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led. 
As  up  and  down  they  pace  with  frantic  air, 
And  scorn  a  comforter,  and  will  despair; 
I'hey  know  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone, 
But  think  the  father,  husband ,  lover ,  one. 
And  who  is  she  apart?  She  dares  not  come 
To  join  the  crowd,  vet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the 

waves. 
Meeting  and  clashing  o^er  the  seamen^s  graves: 
^Tis  a  poor  girl  betrothM — a  few  honrs  more. 
And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 


Strange,  that  a  boy  could  love  these  scenes, 

•  and  cry 
In  very  pity — but  that  boy  was  I. 
With  pain  my  mother  would  my  tales  receive. 
And  say,  ^my  Richard ,  do  not  learn  to  grieve.* 


One  wretched  hour  had  past  before  we  knew 
Whom  they  had  saved!   Alas!  they  were 

but  two. 
An  orphanM  lad  and  widowed  man — no  more ! 
And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore. 
With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — widows 

viewM 
This  man  and  boy,   and    then   their  cries 

renew  *d : — 
*Twa8  long  before  the  signs  of  woe  gave  place 
To  joy  again ;  grief  sat  on  every  face. 


Sure  of  my  mother*s  kindness,  and  the  joy 
She  felt  in  meeting  her  rebellious  boy, 
I  at  my  pleasure  our  new  seat  forsook, 
4nd,  undirected,  tliese  excursions  took: 
I  often  rambled  to  the  noisy  quay. 
Strange  sounds  to  hear,  and  business  strange 

to  me; 
Seamen  and  carmen,  and  I  know  not  who, 
A  lewd,  amphibioas,  nide,contcntiou8  crew— 


Confased  as  bees  appear  about  thrir  hive. 
Yet  all  alert  to  keep  their  work  alive. 
Here,  unobserved  as  weed  upon  the  waic. 
My  whole  attention  to  the  scene  I  gave; 
I  saw  their  tasks,    their  toil,    their  care, 

their  skill, 
TiCd  by  tlieir  own  and  by  a  master- will; 
And  though  contending,  toiling,  tugging  on. 
The  purposed  business  of  the  day  was  done. 
The  open  shops  of  craftsmen  caught  my  eye, 
And  there  my  questions  met  the  kind  reply : 
Men,when  alone,  will  teai^h  ;  but,  in  a  crowd. 
The  child  is  silent,  or  the  nian  is  proud; 
But,  by  themselves,  there  is  attention  paid 
To  a  mild  boy,  so  forward,  yet  afhud. 
I  made  me  interest  at  the  inn*s  fire-side. 
Amid  the  serenes  to  bolder  boys  denied ; 
For  I  had  patrons  there,  and  I  was  one. 
They  judged,  who  noticed  nothing  that  was 

done. 
^A  quiet  lad!*  would  my  protector  say; 
^To  him,  now,  tliis  is  better  than  his  plaj : 
Boys  are  as  men  ;  some  active,  shrewd,  and 

keen. 
They  look  about  if  aught  is  to  be  seen ; 
And  some,  like  Uichnrd  here,  have  not  a  mind 
That  takes  a  notice— but  the  lad  is  kind/ 


I  loved  in  summer  on  the  heath  to  wall. 
And  seek  the  Hhepherd  —  shepherds  love  to 

talk: 
His  superstition  was  of  ranker  kind. 
And  he  with  tales  of  wonder  stored  my  mind; 
Wonders  that  he  in  many  a  lonely  eve 
Had  seen,himself,and  therefore  roust  believe. 
His  boy,  his  Joe,  he  said,    from  duty  ran. 
Took  to  the  sea,  and  grew  a  fearlc*sN  man: 
'On  yonder  knoll — the  sheep  were  in  the  fold  - 
His  spirit  past  roe,  shivering-like  and  cold! 
1 1  felt  a  fluttering,  but  I  knew  not  how. 
And  heard  him  utter,  like  a  whisper,  *noii  !' 
Soon  came  a  letter  from  a  friend — to  tell 
That  he  had  fallen,  and  the  time  he  fell.* 


Even  to  the  smugglers*  hut  tlie  rocks  be- 
tween, 
I  have,  adventurous  in  ray  wandering,  been: 
Poor,  pious  Martha  served  the  lawless  trilie. 
And    could    their    merits  and    their  fkolt« 

dc^scribe ; 
Adding  her  thoughts;  'I  talk,my  child.tayna. 
Who  little  think  of  what  such  wretches  do* 


I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk*d  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  raq  along  the  shore ; 
Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray. 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  wav  ; 
For  then  *t^'as  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  liea  beneath: 
Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  «to»d 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood. 
With  not  a  sonnd  beside,  except  when  llev 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gray  curlew. 
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\\  hit  withwiM  notes  my  fRncied  power  defied, 
\nd  mork^il  the  dreaiuB  of  Military  pride. 
I  \t»%rd  to  stop  at  every  creek  and  boy 
^)  idr  by  the  riTer  in  its  winding  way, 
\Md  rail  to  memory — not  by  marks  they  bare, 
H'lt  by  the  thoughts  that  werccreati*d  there. 
rii  iuAJil  it  was  to  riew  the  sca-gulJs  strive 
\L*aiiMit  the  storm,  or  in  the  ocean  dive, 
\\  ith  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping 

ga«e 
'I  hrir  closing  wings  to  sail  upon  the  wa%'e: 
7  ht-n  Bs  the  winds  and  waters  raged  aronnd, 
lud  breaking  billows  mix^d  their  deafening 

sound, 
rhry  an  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung, 
And  calmly  rode  tlie  restless  waves  among. 
>(»r  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold, 
>'4r  up  the  beach,  theyesty  sea-foain  roll'd ; 
Or  from  the  shore  upborn,  to  see  on  high, 
It4  frothy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fly: 
W  hile  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows 

form, 
G.Mr  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm. 
Ihim^  with  my  favoarite  views ,  for  many 

an  hour 
lU^e    I    indulged   the  dreams   of  princely 

power;   ' 
t^  Urn  the  mind,  wearied  by  excnrsions  bold, 
I  lir  fancy  jaded,  and  the  bosom  cold, 
Or   when   those  wants,   that  will  on  kings 

intrude, 
Or  rvening-fears,  broke  in  on  solitude; 
U  lirn  I  BO  more  my  fancy  could  employ, 
I  t«rt  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy. 
And  was  my  gentle  mother*s  welcome  boy. 


Ifiit  now  thy  walk,— this  soft  autumnal  gloom 
t{i<U  an  delay — at  night  I  will  resume 
\\%  iinbjrrt.  showing,  not  how  I  improved 
Isniy  ■trange  school,  but  what  the  things 

I  loved. 
My    irst-bom    friendships,   ties  by   forms 

unchecked, 
\ad  ail  that  boys  acquire  whom  men  neglect. 


BOOK     V. 

RUTH. 

Km  a  tan  wonld  wait  till  George   the   tale 

should  auk, 
>or  waited  long — lie  then  resumed  the  task. 


"^^ttith  ta  the  port,  and  eastward  in  the  street 
ilrt^r  a  small  dwelling,  my  beloved  retreat, 
^^  hrrr  lived  a  pair,then  old ;  the  sons  had  fled 
I  he  hosse  they  fiird :  a  part  of  them  were 

dead; 
^UrHrd  a  part ;  while  some  at  sea  remained, 
\  ltd  stillaeso  in  the  seaman*s  mansion  reign'd ; 


Lord  of  some  petty  craft,  by  night  and  day. 
The  man  had  fished  each  fatlioin  of  the  bay. 
My  friend  the  matron  wooM  me,  quickly  won. 
To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son ; 
(Him   whom  at  school  I  -knew,   and  Peter 

known,     ^« 
I  took  his  home  and  mother  for  my  om'u  :) 
I  read,  and  doubly  was  I  paid  to  hear 
Events  tliot  fell  upon  no  listless  car: 
She  grieved  to  say  her  parents  could  neglect 
Her  education ! — Hwas  a  sore  defect ; 
She,  who  had  ever  such  a  vast  delight 
To  learn,  and  now  could  neither  read  nor 

write : 
But  hear  she  could,and  from  our  stores  I  took. 
Librarian  meet !  at  her  desire,  our  book. 
Full  twenty  volumes — I  wonld  not  exceed 
The  modest  truth — were  tliere  for  me  to  read; 
These  a  long  shelf  containM,  and  they  were 

found 
Books  truly  speaking,  volumes  fairly  bound; 
The  rest, — for  some  of  other  kinds  r^ainM, 
And  these  a  board  beneath   the  shelf  con- 

tainM, — 
Had  their  deficiencies  in  part;  they  larkM 
One  side  or  both,  or  were  no  longer  backM  ; 
But  now  became  degraded  from  their  place. 
And  were  but  pamphlets  of  a  bulkier  race. 
Yet  had  we  pamphlets,  an  inviting  store. 
From  sixpence  downwards — nay,  a  part  were 

more ; 
Learning  abundance,  and  the  various  kinds 
For  relaxation — food  for  dififerent  minds ; 
A  piece  of  Wingate — thanks  for  all  we  have — 
AVhat  we  of  figures  needed,  fully  gave ; 
Culpepper,  new  in  numbers,  cost  but  thrice 
The  ancient  volume^s  unassuming  price. 
But  told  what  planet  oVr  each  herb  had 

power. 
And  how  to  take  it  in  the  lucky  hour. 
History'  we  had — wars,  treasons,  treaties, — 

crimes, 
From  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present  times; 
Questions  and  answers,  teaching  what  to  ask 
And  what  reply, — n  kind,  laborious  task  ; 
A  scholar *s  book  it  was,  who,  giving,  swore 
It  held  the  whole  he  wiiihM  to  know,  and 

more. 
And  we  had  poets,  hymns  and  songs  divine ; 
The  most  we  read  not,  but  allowM  them  fine: 
On  r  tracts  were  many,  on  the  boldest  themes — 
We  had  our  metaphysics,  spirits,  dreams. 
Visions  and  warnings,  and  portentous  sights 
Seen,though  but  dimly,  in  the  doleful  nights, 
When  the  good  wife  her  wintry  vigil  keeps. 
And  thinks  alone  of  him  nt  sea,  and  weeps. 
Add  to  all  these  our  works  in  iiingle  sheetn. 
That  our  Cassandras  sing  about  the  streetw : 
These,  as  I  read,  the  grave  good  man  wonld 

■ny, 
'Nay,  Hannah !  *  and  she  nnRwrrM,  *What 

is  Nay? 
What  is  there,  pray,  so  hurtful  in  a  song? 
It  is  our  fancy  only  makes  it  wrong; 
His  pnrer  mind  no  evil  thoughts  alarm. 
And  innocence  pnitects  him   like  a  charm.* 
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Then  would  the  matron ,   when  the  aong 

had  pa«t. 
And  her  laugh  orer,  ask  an  hymn  at  last ; 
To  the  coarse  jeit  she  would  attention  lend. 
And  to  the  pious  psalm  in  reverence  hend: 
She  gave  her  every  power  and  all  her  mind 
As  chance  directed,  or  as  taste  inclined. 
Mote  of  our  learning  I  will  now  omit, 
We  had  our  Cyclopaedias  of  Wit, 
And  all  our  works,   rare  fate,   were  to  our 
genius  fit. 

When  I  had  read,  and  we  were  weary  grown 
Of  other  minds,  the  dame  disclosed  her  own  ; 
And  long  have  I  in  pleasing  terror  stayM 
To  hear  of  hoys  trepannM,and  girls  hetrayM ; 
Ashamed  so  long  to  stay,  and  yet  to  go  afraid. 
I  could  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  full 

well 
The  ills  of  life, that  few  with  her  would  dwell. 
But  pam  away,  like  shadows  o>r  the  plain 
From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  fair  again ; 
Still  every  evil,  he  it  great  or  small, 
Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recal. 
The  grand  disease  of  life,  to  which  she  turns, 
And   common   cares   and  lighter  suffering 

spurns. 
*0 !  these  are  nothing, — they  will  never  heed 
Such  idle  contests  who  have  fought  indeed. 
And  have  the  wounds  unclosed,'  —  I  under- 
stood 
My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued, 
Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find. 
To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  inclined. 
And  yet  to  hear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief 

behind : 
How  does  she  thus  her  little  sunshine  throw 
Always  before  her? — I  should  like  to  know. 
My  friend  perceived, and  would  no  longer  hide 
The  bosom's  sorrow — Could  she  not  confide 
In  one  who  wept,  unhurt — in  one  who  felt, 
untried? 

«(Dear  child,  I  show  you  sins  and  sufferings 

strange. 
But  you ,  like  Adam ,  must  for  knowledge 

change 
That  blissful  ignorance :  remember,  then. 
What  now  you  feel  should  be  a  check  on  men; 
For  then  your  passions  no  debate  aUoir* 
And  therefore  lay  up  resolution  now. 
•'Tis  not  enough,that  when  you  can  persuade 
A  maid  to  love,  you  know  there's  promise 

made; 
'Tis  not  enough,  that  you  design  to  keep 
That  promise  made,  nor  leave  your  lass  to 

weep : 
But  you  must  guard  yourself  against  the  sin, 
And  think  it  such  to  draw  the  party  in ; 
Nay,  the  more  weak  and  easy  to  be  won. 
The  viler  you  who  have  the  mischief  done. 
I  am  not  angry,  love ;  but  men  should  know 
Thev  cannot  always  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
Their  plighted  honour;  they  may  causethe  ill 
They  cannot  lessen,  though  they  feel  a  will; 


For  he  had  truth  witli  love,  but  love  in 

youth 
Does  wrong,  that  cannot  be  repaired  by  truth. 


''Ruth^I  may  tell,too  oft  had  she  been  told— 
Was  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold. 
Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face  ; 
She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 
There  was  a  sailor-boy,  and  people  said 
He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
But  not  in  this — for  he  was  ever  glad. 
While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad ; 
A  quiet  spirit  hers,  and  peace  would  seek 
In  meditation :  tender ,  mild,  and  meek ! 
Her  loved  the  lad  most  truly ;  and,  in  truth. 
She  took  an  early  liking  to  the  youth : 
To  her  alone  were  his  attentions  paid, 
And  they  became  the  bachelor  and  maid. 
He  wishM  to  marry,  but  so  prudent  we 
And  worldly  wise,  we  said  it  could  not  be: 
They  took  the  counsel,— may  be  they  ap- 
proved— 
But  still  they  grieved  and  waited,   hoped 
and  loved. 


^*Now,  my  young  friend,  when  of  such  state 

I  speak 
As  one  of  danger,  you  will  be  to  seek ; 
You  know  not,  Richard,  where  the  danger 

lies 
In  loving  hearts,  kuid  words,  *and  speaking 

eyes; 
For  lovers  speak  their  wishes  with  their  looks 
As  plainly,  love,  as  you  can  read  your  books. 
Then,  too,  the  meetings  and  the  partings,  all 
The  pkiyfnl  quarrels  in   which  lovers  fall. 
Serve  to  one  end— each  lover  is  a  child. 
Quick  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled  ; 
And  then  their  peace  brings  kindness  tliat 

remains, 
And  so  the  lover  from  the  qnarrel  gains: 
When  he  has  fault  that  she  reproves,  his  fear 
And  grief  assure  her  she  was  too  severe. 
And  that  brings  kindness  —  when  he  bears 

an  ill. 
Or  disappointment,  and  is  calm  and  still. 
She  feels  his  own  obedient  to  her  will. 
And  that  brings  kindness — and  what  kind- 
ness brings 
I  cannot  tell  you : — these  were  trying  things. 
They  were  as  children,  and  they  fell  at  length ; 
The  trial,  doubtless,  is  beyond  their  strength 
Whom  grace  supports  not ;  and  will  grace 

support 
The  too  confiding,  who  their  danger  court? 
Then  they  would  marry,  —  but  were  now 

too  late, — 
All  could  their  fault  in  sport  or  malice  state ; 
And    though    the   day  was  fixM,   and  now 

drew  on, 
f  could  perceive  ray  daughter's  peace  was 

gone; 
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9w  could  not  b«ftr  the  bold  and  langliing  eye 
Hot   gmmcd    on    her  —  reproach  the  could 

not  fly; 
Her  grief  alie  would  not  show,   her  Hhame 

could  not  deny : 
Far  wmme  with  many  virtueii  come  to  shame, 
that  lose  them  all  pregerve  their 


**¥hL^d  was  the  day  ;hut  ere  that  day  appearM, 
A  frightful  rumour  through  the  place  was 

heard ; 
War,who  had  slept  aw  hile,awaked  once  more, 
Aad  gangs  rarae  presHUg  till  they  swept  the 

shore : 
Oar  j«iith  was  seised  and  quickly  sent  away. 
Nor  would  the  wretches  for  his  marriage  stay, 
But  bore  him  off,  in  barbarous  triumph  bore, 
And  left  us  all  our  miseries  to  deplore: 
Tbov  were  wires,  maids,  and  mothers  on 

the  beach. 
Aid  some  sad  story  appertainM  to  each ; 
Mast  sad  to  Ruth — to  neither  could  she  go! 
Boi  sat  apart,  and  suflerM  matchless  woe ! 
Oathe  Tile  ship  they  turn*d  their  earnest  view, 
Not  one  last  look  allow*d, — not  one  adieu ! 
They  saw  the  men  on  deck,   but  none  dis- 
tinctly knew. 
And  there  she  staid,  regardless  of  each  eye, 
•With  but  one  hope,  a  fervent  hope  to  die: 
Nor  cared  she  now  for  kindness — all  beheld 
Her,  who  invited  none,  and  none  repellM ; 
For  there  are  griefs ,  my  child ,   that  suf- 
ferers hide. 
And  there  are  griefs  that  men  dinplay  with 

But  ihn^  are  other  ^rief«  tluit.  so  wv  fi*  L 
Wr  i-arr  no  I  to  d  I  a  piny  them  nor  ronrfnl : 
Sad^  irrrr  o»r  sorrow s  on  that  filial  day, 
l^iin^than  oijrlhe«th€  ■poikrs  t(»re  iiwiiy  ; 
Tim  did  wf  herd  their  indtitt-Hiome  diHtrrM 
Ne  form  or  tnannt-r  cim  make  mi»re  or  Ichs, 
lad  Ibis  is  of  that  kind — ^thiM  mifiei-y  of  a 

PrrftH  * 
Tbry   say  such   ihing*  mndt  he  —  fierliaps 

ihvy  mil  Hi; 
BnMur^.tht-y  nvf^d  not  frig^ht  hn  and  diH^tifit ; 
Tbty  need  not  iioul-leiia  rrewi  of  niffianpi  SPnd 
A I  imr^  tht'  ti*^«  of  lionibLo  U)\v  in  rendi 
i  iiaiifle  day  had  Tliomaii  Htay'd  ciri    Hhore 
Hr  at%ht  hate  wedded, and  wf  ^mk-f\  no  mcirc ; 
A»d  ihat  wirrn  innn,  who  foreed  the  lad  ai*  fiy, 
M  i^bthjii  e  attended  and  have^riieed  the  day ; 
EIss  pride  and  honour  might  hiii  eheen  Eit  reit, 
ll  Is  DO  m%am  ttt  make  a  eoiiple  hletit ! 
E4e«i  ■ — no,  nis* !  it  wan  to  taiie  thi^  heart 
0f  1104*  icire  pang,  and  then  to  weep  and  piirt  1 
B«t  this  be  would  nnt.^En^iifih  neamen  Hght 
Ww  Enjr land's  ^nin  and  irlnry — it  in  ri^ht: 
Bat  wilj  that  puhlir  ipirit  he  so  ^trrm^. 
V1ird^a«il  miiit  be.with  their  private  wrong? 
r«rbid  ll^    tfftnnur!  one  in  all  tlie  fleet 
!ibMild  hide  in  war,  or  frrtiti  the  foe  retreat ; 
llQt  h  it  jUKf,   thai  h^  who  ito  defends 
Hb  rmtntr^  *m  eftfiiie^  shonM  hide  him  from 

her  friends? 


Sure,  if  they  must  upon  our  children  seize, 
Thev  might  prevent  such  injuries  as  these; 
Might  hours — nay,  days  —  in  many  a  case 

allow. 
And  soften  all  the  griefs  we  suffer  now. 
Some  laws,  some  orders  miglit  in  part  redress 
The  licensed  insults  of  a  British  Press, 
That  keeps  the  honest  and  the  brave  in  awe. 
Where  might  is  right,  and  violence  is  law. 
Be  not  alarmM,my  child ;  there^s  none  regard 
What  you  and  I  conceive  so  cruel-hard: 
There  is  compassion,  I  believe ;  but  still 
One  wants  the  power  to  help,and  one  the  will. 
And  so  from  war  to  war  the  wrongs  remain, 
W  hiic  Reason  pleadB,and  Misery  sighs  in  vain. 


^^Thus  my  poor  Ruth   was   wretched    and 

undone. 
Nor  had  an  husband  for  her  only  son. 
Nor  had  he  father ;  hope  she  did  awhile. 
And  would  not  weep ,   although  she  could 

not  smile ; 
TiU  news  was  brought  us  that  the  youth 

was  slain. 
And  then,  T  think,  she  never  smiled  again ; 
Or  if  she  did,  it  was  but  to  express 
A  feeling  far,  indeed,  from  happiness! 
Something  that  her  bewilderM  mind   con- 
ceived : 
When  she  informed  us  tliat  she  never  grieved, 
But  was  right  merry,then  her  head  was  wild, 
And  grief  had  gainM  possession  of  my  child : 
Yet,  though  bewildered  for  a  time,  and  prone 
To  ramble  much  and  speak  aloud,  alone ; 
Yet  did  she  all  that  duty  ever  askM 
And  more,her  will  self-govemM  and  untask^d : 
With  meekness  bearing  all  reproach,  all }by 
To  her  was  lost;  she  wept  upon  her  boy, 
Wish'd  for  his  deaih,in  fear  that  he  might  live 
New  sorrow  to  a  burdenM  heart  to  give. 


<^There  waa  a  Teacher,  where  my  husband 

went — 
Sent^  as  he  told  the  people — what  he  meant 
You  cannot  understand,  but — he  was  sent: 
This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove 

to  win 
Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin. 
Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast, 
RobbM  it  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  rest: 
He  came  and  reasoned,  and  she  seemM  to  feel 
The  pains  he  took — her  griefs  began  to  heal ; 
She  ever  answerM  kindly  when  he  spoke. 
And  always  thankM  him  for  the  pains  he 

took; 
So,  after  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
Wrapt  up  in  grief,  she  bleit  us  with  a  smile. 
And  spoke  in  comfort ;  but  she  mix*d  no  more 
With  younger  persons,^  she  did  before. 


''Still  Ruth  was  pretty ;  in  her  person  neat ; 
So  thought  the  Teacher,  when  they|chanced 
to  meet: 
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He  wan  a  weaver  by  his  worldlv  trade, 
But  powerful  work  in  the  asiiembhes  made  ; 
People  eame  Jeagnet  to  town  to  hear  him  sift 
The  holy  text, — he  had  the  f^rnce  and  fi^ift ; 
Widowfiand  maidens  flocked  to  hear  his  voice; 
Of  either  kind  hemight  have  had  his  choice; — 
But  he  had  chosen — we  had  seen  how  shy 
The  girl  was  getting,  my  good  man  and  1 ; 
That  when  the  weaver  rame^she  kept  witli  us, 
Where  he   his  points  and  doctrines  might 

discuss ; 
But  in  our  hit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
We  call  our  parlour,  there  he  must  not  come. 
She  lo%ed  him  not,  and  though  she  could 

attend 
To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  and  friend, 
Yet  now  to  these  she  gaie  a  listless  ear. 
As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear ; 
This  might  he  take  for  woman's  art,and  cried, 
^Spouse  of  my  heart,  I  must  not  he  denied ! ' — 
Fearless  he  spoke,  and  I  had  hope  to  see 
My  girl  a  wife — hut  this  was  not  to  he. 


**My  husband,  thinking  of  his  worldly  store. 
Anil  not,  frail  man,  enduring  to  he  poor. 
Seeing  his  friend  would  for  his  child  provide 
And  hers,  he  grieved  to  have  the  man  denied  ; 
For  Ruth,  when  pressed,  rejected  him,  and 

grew 
To  her  old  sorrow,  as  if  tbat  were  new. 
Who  shall  support  her?  said  her  fnther,  how 
Can  I,  infirm  and  weak  as  I  am  now? 

And  here  a  loving  fool this  gave  her  pain, 

Severe,  indeed,  but  she  would  not  complain  ; 
Nor  would  consent,although  the  weaver  grew 
More  fond,    and  would  the  frightened  girl 

pursue. 

^^O !  much  shehegg'd  him  to  forbear^  to  stand 
Her  sonPs  kind  friend,and  not  to  ask  her  hand: 
She  could  not  love    him.  —  Love  me  !    he 

replied. 
The  love  you  mean  is  love  nnsanctified. 
An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  siinful  kind, 
A  creature-love ,  the   passion  of  the   blind. 
He  did  not  court  her  Jie  would  have  her  know, 
For  that  poor  lo^e  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
No!  he  would  take  her  as  the  Prophet  took 
One  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book ; 
And  then  he  looked  so  ugly  and  severe! 
And  yet  so  fond — she  could  not  hide  her  fear. 


^^This   fondness   grew    her    torment;   she 

would  fly, 
In  woman's  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 
Nor  could  I  wonder  he  should  odious  prove, 
So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  grave  for  lore. 


''But  still  her  father  lent  his  cruel  aid 
To  the  man's  hope,  and  she  was  more  afraid : 
He  said,  no  more  ahc  should  his  table  share. 
But  be  the  parish  or  the  Teacher's  rare. 


^Three  days  I  give  you :  see  that  all  be  riftbi 
On  Monday -morning  —  this   is   ThnrMlay- 

night — 
Fulfil  my  wislies,   girl!  or  else  forsake  way 

sight!' 

^'I  see  her  now;  and,  she  that  was  so  mct-k^ 
It  was  a  chance  that  she  had  power  to  np^ak. 
Now  spoke  in  earnest — 'Father!  I  obey. 
And  Mill  remember  the  appointed  day !  * 


^'Then  came  the  man :  she  talk'd  wi^  htm 

apart. 
And,  I  believe,  laid  open  all  her  heart  ; 
But  all  in  vain — she  said  to  ma,  in  teara, 
^Mother !  that  man  is  not  what  he  ap|»e«rM : 
He  talks  of  heaven,  and  let  him,  if  he  wUl, 
But  he  has  earthly  purpose  to  fulfil; 
Upon  my  knees  I  begg'd  him  to  resign 
The  hand  he  asks — he  said,  ^it  shall  be  mine  : 
What !  did  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  dei|nt 
To  hear  a  woman  when  she  said  ^refrain  T* 
Of  whom  they  chiye  they  took  themwiTea, 

and  these 
Made  it  their  study  and  their  wish  to  ple««c  ; 
The  women  then  were  faithful  and  afraid. 
As  Sarah  Abraham,  they  their  lords  obeyed. 
And  so  she  styled  him ;  'tis  in  later  days 
Of  foolish  love  that  we  onr  women  praise. 
Fall  on  the  knee,    and  raise  the  suppliant 

hand. 
And  court  the  fa  vour  thatwe  might  command.'' 
O!  my  dear  mother,when  this  man  has  power. 
How   will    he   treat   me — first  may    beasts 

devour ! 
Or  death  in  every  form  that  I  could  prove. 
Except  this  selfish  being's  hateful  love.* 
I  gently  blamed  her,  for  I  knew  how  hard 
It  is  to  force  affection  and  regard. 


**Ah !  my  dear  lad,  I  talk  to  you  as  one 
Who  knew  the  misery  of  an  heart  undone  ; 
Yon  know  it  not ;  but,de«rest  boy,  when  man. 
Do  not  an  ill  because  you  find  you  ran  : 
Where  is  the  triumph  ?  when  such  thia|^ 

men  seek 
They  only  drive  to  wickedness  the  wr«k. 


««Weak  was  poor  Ruth,  and  this  good 

so  bard. 

That  to  her  weakness  he  had  no  regard  : 
But  we  had  two  days  peace ;  he  camcand  then 
My  daughter  whisper'd :  ^Wonld  there  ^rerr 

no  men! 
None  to  admire  or  scorn  us,  none  to  Tex 
A  simple,  trusting,  fond,  believing  mtx  ; 
Who  truly  love  the  worth  that  men  nrofr^ 
And  think  too  kindly  for  their  bappuieas^* 


Poor  Ruth !  few  heroines  in  the  tragic  pa|rr 
Felt  more  than  thee  in  thy  contracted  ataite  ; 
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Fbir,  foiid,  aiid  Tirtnoiu,  they  oar  pity  moTe, 
iBfeirdl  by  duty,  agonised  by  love ; 
BbI  no  Mandane,  irho  in  dread  has  knelt 
Ob  the  burr  boards,  has  f^eater  terrors  felt, 
Nor  been  by  warring  passions  more  subdued 
Tbaa  thou,  by  this  man*s  groTeling  wish 

pursued ; 
DooibM  to  a  parentis  judgment,  all  unjust. 
Doomed  the  chance  mercy  of  the  world  to 

trust. 
Or  to  wed  grossnesa  and  conceal  disgust. 


^If  Roth  waa  frail,  she  had  a  mind  too  nice 
To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  rice; 
To  take  a  reptile,  who,  beneath  a  show 
Of  pecTtsh  seal,  let  carnal  wishes  grow ; 
PtmuI  and  yet  mean,  forbidding  and  yet  full 
Of  eager  appetites,  devout  and  dull, 
Waitug  a  legal  right  that  he  might  seise 
His  own,  and  his  impatient  spirit  ease, 
Wba  would  at  once  his  pride  and  love  indulge, 
IGa  tmper  humour,  and  his  spite  divulge. 
This  the  poor  victim  saw  —  a  second  time, 
Sighing,  she  said:  'Shalllrommit  the  crime, 
lad  DOW  ontempted?   Can  the  form  or  rite 
Slake  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator^s  sight? 
Caa  I  the  words  without  a  meaning  say? 
On  I  pronounce  love,  honour,  or  obey? 
Ami  if  I  cannot,  shall  I  dare  to  wed, 
lad  go  an  harlot  to  a  loathed  bed? 
Never,  dear  mother!  my  poor  boy  and  I 
Win  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie ; 
Reproved  for  wants  that  vices  would  remove, 
RcproarhM  for  vice  that  I  could  never  love, 
Xh^d  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  disgrace, 
1  vulgar,  forward,  equalizing  race, — 
lad  aai  I  doomed  to  beg  a  dwelling  in  that 

place?' 
Sach  was  her  reasoning :  many  times  she 

weigh'd 
The  evils  all,  and  was  of  each  afraid ; 
She  loathed  the  common  board,  the  vulgar  sent. 
Where  shame,  and  want,  and  vice,  and  sorrow 

meet. 
Where  frailty  finds  allies,  where  guilt  insures 

retreat. 
But  peace  again  is  fled :  the  Teacher  comes, 
lad  new  importance,  haughtier  air  assumes. 
No  hapless  victim  of  a  tyrant^s  love 
More  keenly  felt,  or  more  resisting  strove 
.ignut  her  fate ;  she  lookM  on  every  side. 
Bat  there  were  none  to  help  her,    none  to 

gnidc ;— 
lad  he^  the  man  who  should  have  taught 

til**  Ronl. 
ySvik'd  hfit  Uie  htfiy  in  hh  tiOKc  imntrol. 

**5he  Irft  Ui'r  infi  iit  fin  the  §iini1nv  morn, 
I fitaifirr  di>inri*d  in  4ifmtijt<  I  tii  Rorroiv  horn ; 
^  fkiu|r  I  ha  I  hin^iimh'd!,  iitir  urri\t*tl  ni  age 
^Hirtithi-  11  ma 'it  thun^ht*?  with  sin  tind  pain 

S^rititivr  niK  liiifiK*  to  shamiiirhiiirihlf'ineal, 
llrt  fsthcrtliiniingwhathiAf-hihi  uoitlil  feel 


From  his  hard  sentence — still  she  came  not 

home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not 

come ; 
The  east-wind  roarM,   the  sea  returnM  the 

sound, 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  weredrownM : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good 

man. 
To  kindness  frightened,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray  ;  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done 
We  sat  in  silence — whither  could  we  run? 
We  said,    and  then  rusliM   fsightcnM  from 

the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more : 
We  caird  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not 

been ; 
We  met  some  wanderers  —  ours  they  had 

not  seen: 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and 

south. 
Then  joinM,    and  wandered  to  our  haven's 

mouth : 
Where  rusliM  the  falling  waters  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  hearcHhc  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride. 
And  —  Heaven  liave  mercy  on  our  sins !  he 

cried. 
It  is  my  child ! — and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power. 


'^And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
RolI'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind. 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 
To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form ! 


^^  But  O !  what  storm   was  in  that   mind  ? 

what  strife. 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  ? 
For  she  was  seen  within  the  sen  to  wade, 
By  one  at  distance,when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 
Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 
Softly  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole ; 
Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,on  the  top  she  stood 
A  moment  still—  and  dropt  into  the  flood! 
The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain, — 
She  heard  not  then — she  never  heard  again! 
She  had — pray,  lleav'n ! — she  had  that  world 

in  sight. 
Where  frailty  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  has 

right; 
But,  sure,  in  this  her  portion  such  has  been. 
Well  had  it  still  reniain'd  a  world  unseen ! " 


Thus  far  tliedame  :  the  passions  will  dispense 
To  such  a  wild  and  rapid  eloquence — 
Will  to   the  weakest  mind   their   strength 

impart. 
And  give  the  tongue  the  language  of  tlielienrt. 
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BOOK     VI. 


ADVENTURES   OF   RICHARD 
CONCLUDED. 

This  then,  dear  Richard,  was  the  wajr  you 

took 
To  gain  instruction— thine  a  curious  hook, 
Containing  much  or  hoth  the  false  and  true ; 
But  tliou  hast  rend  it,  and  with  profit  too. 
Come,  then,  my  Brother,  now  thy  tale  com- 
plete— 
f  know  thy  first  emharking  in  the  fleet. 
Thy  entrance  in  the  army,  and  thy  gain 
Of  plenteous  Ihurels  in  the  wars  in  Spain, 
And  what  then  foIlowM ;  hut  I  wish  to  know 
When   thou  that  heart  hadst   courage  to 

hestow, 
When  to  declare  it  gainM,  and  when  to  stand 
Before  the  priest,  and  give  the  plighted  hand ; 
So  shall  I  holdness  from  th^-^rankness  gain 
To  pa  nt  the  frenzy  that  possessed  my  hrain; 
For  rather  there  than  in  my  heart  I  found 
Was  my  disease ;  a  poison,  not  a  wound, 
A  madness,  Richard — hut,  I  pray  thee,  tell. 
Whom  hast  thou  loved  so  dearly  and  so  well? 


The  younger  man  his  gentle  host  oheyM, 
For  some  respect,  though  not  required,  was 

paid. 
Perhaps  with  all  that  independent  pride 
Their  different  states  would  to  the  memory 

glide ; 
Yet  was  his  manner  unconstrained  and  free. 
And  nothlifg  in  it  like  servility. 


Then  he  hegan : — When  first  I  reach'd  the 

land, 
I  was  so  ill  that  death  appeared  at  hand ; 
And  though  the  fever  left  me,  yet  I  grew 
So  weak  *twas  judged  that  life  would  leave 

me  too. 
I  sought  a  Tillage-priest,  my  mother^s  friend. 
And  I  helieved.witli  him  my  days  would  end : 
The  man  was  kind,  intelligent,  and  mild. 
Careless  and  shrewd,  yet  simple  as  the  child ; 
For  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  his  share 
And  mine  were  equal — neither  had  to  spare; 
Else  —  with  his  daughters,   heautiful  and 

poor — 

He  would  have  kept  a  sailor  from  his  door : 
Two  then  were  prescnt,who  adom'd  his  home. 
But  ever  speaking  of  a  third  to  come ; 
Cheerful  they  were,  not  too  reserved  or  free, 
1  lo^ed  them  hoth,  and  never  wishM  them 

three. 

The  Virar^s  self,  still  further  to  describe. 
Was  of  a  simple,  but  a  studious  tribe ; 
He  from  the  world  was  distant,  not  retired. 
Nor  of  it  much  possessed,  nor  much  desired : 
Grave  in  his  purpose,    cheerful  in  his  eye. 
And  with  a  look  of  frank  benignity. 


He  lost  his  wife  when  they  together  pmmt 
Years  of  calm  love,  that  triumpli^d  to  tbr> 

last. 
He  much  of  nature,  not  of  man,  had  seeiu 
\'et  his  remarks  were  often  shrewd  aad  keen  ; 
Taught  not  by  books  t*  approve  or  to   crcMi- 

demn. 
He  gainM  but  little  that  he  knew  from  them  ; 
He  read  with  reverence  and  respect  the  few« 
Whence  he  his  rules  and  consolations  dre^w  ; 
But  men  and  beasts,   and  all  that  li^ed   or 

moved. 
Were  hooks  to  him;   he  studied  thrm   mnd 

loved. 
He  knew  the  plants  in  mountain,  woocL,   or 

mead ; 
He  knew  the  worms  that  on  the  foliaM  feed  ; 
Knew  the  small  tribes  that  'scape  the  crare- 

less  eye. 
The  plant's  disease  that  breeds  the  eoibry o- 

fly; 

And  the  small  creatures  who  on  bark  or  hoa^h 
Enjoy  their  changes,  changed  we  l(no<«r  not 

how; 
But  now  th'  impeifect  being  s<*arcely  moTea^ 
And  now  takes  wing  and  seeks  the  aky   it 

loves. 
He  had  no  system,  and  forbore  to  remd. 
The  learned  labours  of  th'  immortal  Sir  ede  ; 
But  smiled   to  hear  the  creatures  he    had 

known 
So  long,  were  now  in  class  and  order  ahowv« 
Genus  and  species — is  it  meet,  said  he. 
This  creature's  name  should  one  ao  ooitad- 

ing  bet 
'Tis  but  a  fly,   tliough   first-bom    of    thr 

spring— 
Bombylius  majns,  dost  thou  call  thethiiiK? 
Majus,   indeed!  and   yet,  in  fact,   *ti«   true. 
We  all  are  majors,  all  are  minora  too^ 
Except  the  first  and  last,  —  th'   imnieisaely 

distant  two. 
And  here  again,  —  what  call  the  learned  this  T 
Both  Hippobosca  and  Hirundinis? 
Methinks  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  fiitd 
That  he  employs  the  talents  of  nuuikind  ; 
And    that   his    sovereign    master    shrewrdly 

looks. 
Counts  all  his  parts,   and  puts  them  in  his 

books. 
Well !  go  thy  way,  for  1  do  feel  it 
To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  i 


Such  were  his  daughters,   such  my    qnirt 

friend. 
And  pleasant  was  it  thus  my  days  to  spend  ; 
But  when  lV{atilda  at  Iter  home  I  saw^ 
Whom  I  beheld  with  anxiousness  and  a'wr. 
The  ease  and  quiet  that  I  found  before 
At  once  departed,  and  retnm'd  no  more. 
No  more   their  music  soothed  me   aa  theT 

play'd. 
But  soon  her  words  a  strong  impressioo  laadr : 
The  sweet  Enthusiast,  so  I  deem'd  her«  took 
My  mind,  and  fix'd  it  to  hcrspoerh  and  look  , 
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ly  Mml,  dew  girl !  die  made  her  constant 

care; 
Bit  neirer  whUper'd  to  my  heart  *  heware !  * 
h  lo?e  BO  dangers  rise  till  we  are  in  the 

•mure. 
H«r  fiither  •ometimes  qnestion'd  of  my  creed, 
iid  wem'd  to  think  it  might  amendment 

need; 
Bit  great  the  difference  when  the  pious 

maid 
To  the  same  errors  her  attention  paid ; 
Her  Mle  design  that  I  should  think  aright, 
Aai  mj  conirersion  her  supreme  delight : 
Pore  was  h^  mind,  and  simple  her  intent. 
Good  ail  she  sought,  and  kmdness  all  she 

meant. 

Not  to  relirion  friendship  was  our  theme. 
Related  sonUi  and  their  refined  esteem : 
We  taOiM  of  scenes  where  this  is  real  found, 
And  isTe  snhsists  without  a  dart  or  wound ; 
Bat  there  intruded  thoughts  not  all  serene, 
Aad  wishes  not  so  calm  would  intervene. 
'Saw  set  her  father  ?  *  Yes ;  hut  saw  no  more 
Thas  he  had  seen  without  a  fear  hcforc ; 
He  had  rahsisted  bj  the  church  and  plough, 
A>d  nw'no  cause  for  apprehension  now. 
We,  too,  could  liTO  :  he  thought  not  passion 

wrong. 
Bat  onlj  wonderM  we  delayM  so  long. 
More  had  he  wonderM  had  he  known  esteem 
Wat  all  we  mentioned,  friendship  was  our 

theme. — 
laaghjf  jou  please,  T  must  ray  tale  pursue — 
Thit  nrred  friendahip  thus  in  secret  grew 
Ai  tsteUectual  love,  most  tender,  chaste, 

and  true: 
lattaisM,  we  said,    nor  knew  we  how   it 

chanced 
To  gain  some  earthly  soil  as  it  advanced ; 
Bat  jet  my  friend,  and  she  alone,  could  prove 
How  much  it  dilfer'd  from  romantic  love — 
Bat  this  and  more  T  pass — No  doubt,at  length. 
We  coahl  perceive   the   weakness   of  our 

strength. 

0!  4aja  remembered  well!  rememberM  all! 
The  bitter-sweetf  the  honey  and  the  gaU ; 
Then  garden-rambles  in  the  silent  night, 
Tboae  trees  so  shady ,and  that  moon  so  bright; 
Tkat  thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  closed, 
^^  woodbine-seiit  where  we  at  last  reposed^ 
^  then  the  hopes  that  came  and  then  were 

gone. 
Qaick  ss  the  clouds  beneath  the  moon  past  on: 
^•%  is  this  instant,  shall  my  love  be  shown, 
I  ttal— O!  no,  the  happy  time  is  flown! 


TosMiile;  remember,  I  was  weak  and  low, 
Aa4  fcar*d  the  passion  as  I  felt  it  grow : 
WQl  the,  I  said,  to  one  so  poor  attend, 
Withsot  a  profipect,  and  without  a  friend  ? 
I  tewl  not  ask  her — till  a  rival  came, 
Bit  Ind  the  secret,  slow-consuming  flame. 


f  once  had  seen  him ;  then  familiar,  free. 
More  than  became  a  common  guest  to  be ; 
And  sure,  I  said,  he  has  a  look  of  pride 
And  inward  joy,~«  lover  satisfied. 


Can  you  not,  Brotlier,  on  advehtures  past 
A  thought,  as  on  a  Uyely  prospect,  cast? 
O  days  of  dear  reiliembrance !  days  that  seem. 
When  past — nay,  even  when  present,  like 

a  dream — 
These  white  and  blessed  days,  that  softly 

shine 
On  few,  nor  oft  On  them — have  they  been 

thine? 

George  answer^ :  Yes !  dear  Richard,  through 

the  years 
Long  past,  a  day  so  white  and  mark'd  ap- 
pears : 
As  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction  round. 
Is  here  and  there  a  ship  in  safety  found  ; 
So  in  the  storms  of  life  some  days  appear 
More  blest   and  bright  for  the  preceding 

fear; 
These  times  of  pleasure  that  in  life  arise, 
Like  spots  in  deserts,  that  delight,  surprise. 
And  to  our  wearied  senses  give  the  more. 
For  all  the  waste  behind  us  and  before; 
And  thou,  dear  Richard,  hast  then  had  thy 

share 
Of  those  enchanting  times  that  baffle  care? 


Yes,  I  have  felt  this  life-refreshing  gale 
That  bears  us  onward  when  our  spirits  fail ; 
That  giTcs  those  spirits  vigour  and  delight — 
I  would  describe  it,  could  I  do  it  right. 
Such  days  have  been — a  day  of  days  was  one 
When,  rising  gaily  with  the  rising  sun, 
I  took  my  way  to  join  a  happy  few. 
Known  not  to  me,  but  whom  Matilda  knew, 
To  whom  ^e  went  a  guest,and  message  sent, 
Come  thoa  to  us,  ^id  as  a  guest  I  went. 


There  are  two  ways  to  Brandon  —  by  the 

heath 
Above  the  cliff,  o^  on  the  sand  beneath. 
Where  the  smalf  pebbles, Netted  by  the  wave. 
To  the  new  day  reflected  lustre  gave : 
At  first  above  the  rOcks  I  made  my  way. 
Delighted  looking  at  the  spacious  bay. 
And  the  large  fleet  that  to  the  northward 

steerM 
Full  sail,  that  glorious  in  my  vicW  appeared ; 
For  where  does  man  evince  his  full  control 
O'er  subject  matter,  where  displays  the  soul 
Its  mighty  energies  with  more  effect 
Than  when  her  powers  that  moving  mass 

direct? 
Than  when  man  guides  the  ship  man's  art 

has  made. 
And  makes  the  winds  and  waters  yield  him 

aid? 

4 
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Much  aa  I  lonf^M  to  tec  the  maid  I  loved, 
Through   scenes  so  glorious   I   at   leisure 

moved ; 
For  there  are  times  when  we  do  not  obey 
The  master-passion  —  when  we  yet  delay — 
IV  hen  absence,  soon  to  end,  we  yet  prolong, 
And  dally  with  our  wish  although  so  strong. 
High  were  my  joys,  but  they  were  sober  too, 
Nor  reason  spoil 'd  the  pictures  fancy  drew ; 
I  felt  —  rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  this — 
The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ; 
Add  too  tlie  smaller  aids  to  happy  men. 
Convenient  helps  —  these  too  were  present 

then. 
But  what  are  spirits?  light  indeed  and  gay 
They  are,like  winter-flowers,nor  last  a  day  ; 
Comes  a  rude  icy  wind, — they  feel,  and  fade 

away. 

High  beat  my  heart  when  to  the  house  I  came. 
And  when  the  ready  servant  gave  my  name ; 
But  when  I  cnterM  that  pernicious  room. 
Gloomy  it  lookM,and  painful  was  the  gloom  ; 
And  jealous  was  the  pain,  and  deep  the  sigh 
Caused  by  this  gloom,  and  pain,and  jealousy : 
For  there  Matilda  sat,  and  her  beside 
That  rival  soldier,  with  a  soldier^s  pride ; 
With  self-approval  in  his  laughing  face. 
His  seemed  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place : 
She  was  all  coldness — yet  I  thought  a  look. 
But  that  corrected,  tender  welcome  spoke : 
It  was  as  lightning  which  you  think  you  see. 
But  doubt,  and  ask  if  lightning  it  could  be. 
Confused  and  quick  my  introduction  passM, 
When  I,  a  stranger  and  on  strangers  cast. 
Beheld  the  gallant  man  as  he  displayed 
Unchecked  attention  to  the  guilty  maid : 
O!  how  it  grieved  me  that  she  dared  V  excite 
Those  looks  in  him  that  showM  so  much 

delight; 
Egregious  coxcomb !  there — he  smiled  again. 
As  if  he'songht  to  aggravate  my  pain: 
Still  she  attends — I  must  approach — and  find, 
Or  make,  a  quarrel,  to  relieve  my  mind. 
In  vain  I  try — politeness  as  a  shield 
The  angry  strokes  of  my  contempt  repellM ; 
Nor  must  I  violate  the  social  law 
That  keeps  the  rash  and  insolent  in  awe. 
Once  I  observed,  on  hearing  my  replies, 
The  woman^s  terror  fixM  on  me  the  eyes 
That lookM  entreaty;  but  the guidelessrage 
Of  jealous  minds  no  softness  can  assuage. 
But,  lo!  they  rise,  and  all  prepare  to  take 
The  promised  pleasure  on  tlie  neighbouring 

lake. 
Oood  heaven !  they  whisper !  Is  it  come  to  this? 
Already ! — then  may  I  my  doubt  dismiss : 
Could  he  so  soon  a  timid  girl  persuade? 
What  rapid  progress  has  the  coxcomb  made ! 
And  yet  how  cool  her  looks,  and  how  demure  I 
The  falling  snow  nor  lily's  flower  so  pure: 
What  din  I  do?  I  must  the  pair  attend. 
And  watch  this  horrid  business  to  its  end. 
There,  forth  they  go!  He  leads  her  to  the 

shore — 
Nay,  I  matt  follow,  —  I  can  bear  no  more : 


What  can  the  handsome  gipsy  have  in  view 
In  trifling  thus,  as  she  appears  to  do? 
I,  who  for  months  have  labour'd  to  succeed. 
Have  only  lived  her  vanity  to  feed. 
O!  you  will  make  me  room — His  very  kind. 
And  meant  for  him — it  teUs  him  he  must  mind; 
Must  not  be  careless: — I  can  serve  to  draw 
The  soldier  on,  and  keep  the  man  in  awe. 
O !  I  did  think  she  had  a  guileless  heart. 
Without  deceit,  capriciousness,  or  art ; 
And  yet  a  stranger,  with  a  coat  of  red. 
Has,  by  an  hour's  attention,  turn'd  her  head. 
Ah!  how  delicious  was  the  moming-drivc. 
The  soul  awaken'd,  and  its  hopes  alive: 
How  dull  this  scene  by  trifling  minds  enjoy  M, 
The  heart  in  trouble  and  its  hope  destroyed. 
Well,  now  we  land — And  will  he  yet  support 
This  part  ?  What  favour  has  he  now  to  court? 
Favour!  O,  no!  He  means  to  quit  the  fair; 
How   strange!   how   crnel!   Will   «he    not 

despair  ? 
Well !  take  her  hand — no  further  if  yon  please^ 
I  cannot  sufi^cr  fooleries  like  those: — 
How  ?  ^Love  to  Julia !  ^  to  his  wife  ? — O !  dear 
And  injured  creature,  how  must  I  appear. 
Thus  haughty  in  my  looks,  and  in  my  words 

severe  ? 
Her  love  to  Julia,  to  the  school-day  friend 
To  whom  those  letters  she  has  lately  pennM ! 
Can  she  forgive  ?  And  now  I  think  again. 
The  man  was  neither  insolent  nor  vain ; 
Good  humour  chiefly  would  a  stranger  trace. 
Were  ho  impartial,  in  the  air  or  face ; 
And  I  so  splenetic  the  whole  way  long. 
And  she  so  patient — it  was  very  wrong. 


The  boat  had  landed  in  a  shady  scene ; 
The  grove  was  in  its  glory,  fresh  and  green  ; 
The  showers  of  late  had  swelled  the  branch 

and  bough, 
And  the  sun's  fervour  made  them  pleasant 

now. 
Hard  by  an  oak  arose  in  all  its  pride. 
And  threw  its  armi  along  the  water's  side ; 
Its  leafy  limbs,  that  on  the  glassy  lake 
Stretch  far,  and  all  those  dancing  shadows 

make. 
And  now  we  walk — ^now  smaller  parties  seek 
Or  sun  or  shade  as  pleases — Shall  1  speak  ? 
Shall  I  forgiveness  ask,  and  then  apply 

For O !  that  vile  and  intercepting  cry. 

Alas!  what  mighty  ills  can  trifles  make, — 
An  hat!  the  idiot's—fallen  in  the  lake! 
What  serious  mischief  can  such  idlers  do? 
I  almost  wish  the  head  had  fallen  too. 
No  more  they  leave  us,  but  will  hover  round. 
As  if  amusement  at  our  cost  they  found ; 
Yex'd  and  unhappy  I  indeed  had  been. 
Had  I  not  something  in  my  charmer  seen 
Like  discontent,   that,  though   corrected, 

dwelt 
On  Uiat  dear  face,  and  told  me  what  she  felt. 
Now   must  we  cross  the  lake,   and  as  wc 

cross'd 
Was  my  whole  soul  in  sweet  emotion  lost ; 
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Ossib  in  wliite  Tolumes  roll^  beneath  the 

moon, 
SoftnuD^^  her  light  that  on  the  waters  shone : 
This  was  soch  hlim  feyen  tlien  it  seeniM  relief 
To  Tell  the  gladness  in  a  show  of  grief: 
Wc<igh'*d  as  we  conrersed^and  said^how  deep 
This  faJce  on  which  those  broad  dark  sha- 
dows sleep ; 
There  is  hetween  tts  and  a  watery  grave 
Bat  a  thin  plank,  and  yet  onr  fate  we  brave. 
'What  if  it  bnrst?'  Matilda,  then  my  care 
Woold  be  for  thee:  all  danger  I  would  dare, 
lad,   ahoold  my  efforts  fail,  thy  fortune 

would  I  share. 
'The  fere  of  life^,  she  said,  ^would  powerful 

prove ! ' 
0 !  not  so  powerful  as  the  strength  of  love: — 
A  look  of  kindness  ga^e  the  grateful  maid. 
That  had  the  real  dfort  more  than  paid. 


Bat  hero  we  land,  and  haply  now  may  choose 
CoBipttnions  home— onr  way, too,  we  may  lose: 
h  these  drear,  dark,  inosculating  lanes. 
The  very  native  of  his  doubt  complains ; 
No  wonder  then  that  in  such  lonely  ways 
A  stranger,  heedless  of  the  country,  strays ; 
A  8traDgeT,too,whose  many  thoughts  all  meet 
In  one  design,  and  non'e  regard  his  feet. 
Is  this  the  path  ?  the  cautious  fair  one  cries; 
I  answer.  Yes ! — We  shall  onr  friends  sttiv 

prise, 
She  added,  sighing — I  return  the  sighs. 
'Will  they  not  wonder?'  O !  they  would  indeed, 
Conld  they  the  secrets  of  this  bosom  read, 
These  chilling  doubts,  these  trembling  hopes 

I  feel! 
The  faint,  fond  hopes  I  can  no  more  conceal — 
I  love  thee,  dear  Matilda! — to  confess 
The  fact  ia  dangerous,  fatal  to  suppress. 
And  BOW  in  terror  I  approach  the  home 
Where  1  may  wretched  but  not  doubtful  come, 
Where  I  must  be  all  ecstasy,  or  all — 
0 !  what  will  yon  a  wretch  rejected  call ; 
Not  man,  for  I  shall  lose  myself,  and  he 
A  creatare  lost  to  reason,  losing  thee. 
Speak,  my  Matilda !  on  the  rack  of  fear 
Sospend  me  not — I  would  my  sentence  hear, 
Wonld  learn  my  fate-^— Good  Heaven!  and 

what  portend 
Tlieoe  tears  ?  — and  fall  they  for  thy  wretch 

ed  friend  t 
Or>-hBt  I  cease;   I  cannot  paint  the  bliss, 
Frsn  a  confession  soft  and  kind  as  this  ; 
Nor  where  we  walk'd,  nor  how  our  friends 

we  met. 
Or  what  their  wonder — I  am  wondering  yet ; 
For  he  who  nothing  heeds  has  nothing  to 

forget. 

AD  tfionrht,    yet    thinking  nothing  —  all 

delight 
Is  every  thing,  but  nothing  in  my  sight ! 
Nothing  1  mark  or  learn ,  but  am  possessM 
Of  jayv  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  blessM 
la  an  that  I  conceive^ whatever  is,  is  best. 


Ready  to  aid  all  beings,  I  would  go 
The  world  around  to  succour  human  woe; 
Yet  am  so  largely  happy,  that  it  seems 
There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  are  bnt 
dreams. 

There  is  a  college-joy,  to  scholars  known, 
When  the  first  honours  are  proclaimed  their 

own; 
There  is  ambition's  joy;  wheh  in  their  race 
A  man  surpassing  rivals  gains  his  place ; 
There  is  a  beauty's  joy,  amid  a  crowd 
To  have  that  beauty  her  first  fame  ailow'd ; 
And   there's   the    conqueror's  joy,    when, 

dubious  held 
And  long  the  fight,  he  sees  the  foe  repell'd  i 
But  what  are  these,  or  what  are  other  joys. 
That  cliarm  kings,   conquerors,^ beauteous 

nymphs  and  boys. 
Or  greater  yet,  if  greater  yet  be  found. 
To  that  dehght  when  love's  dear  hope  is 

crown'd  ? 
To  the  first  beating  of  a  lover's  heart. 
When  the  loved  maid  endeavours  to  impart. 
Frankly  yet  faintly,  fondly  yet  in  fear. 
The  kind  confession  that  he  holds  so  dear. 
Now  in  the  mom  of  our  return  how  strange 
Was  this  new  feeling,  this  delicious  change ; 
That  sweet  delirium,  when  I  gazed  in  fear. 
That  aU  would  yet  be  lost  and  disappear. 
Such  was  the  blessing  that  I  sought  for  pain, 
In  some  degree  to  be  myself  again ; 
And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame. 
Cold  and  diseased,it  seem'd  my  blood  to  tame; 
And  I  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight. 
That  soberized  the  vast  and  wild  delight. 


BOOK    VII. 

THE   ELDER    BROTHER. 

''Than as,  my  dear  Richard ;  and,  I  pray  thee, 

deign 
To  speak  the  truth — does  all  this  love  remain. 
And   all   this  joy?  for   views   and    flights 

sublime, 
Ardent  and  tender,  are  subdued  by  time. 
Spcakst  thou  of  her  to  whom  thou  madcst 

thy  vows. 
Of  my  fair  sister,  of  thy  lawful  spouse? 
Or  art  thou  talking  some  frail  love  about. 
The  rambling  fit,  before  th'  abiding  gout?" 
«'Nay,  spare  me,  Brother,  an  adorer  spare: 
Love  and  the  gout!  thou  wouldst  not  these 

compare  ?  " 
"Yea,  and  correctly ;  teazing  ere  they  come. 
They  then  confine  their  victim  to  bis  home : 
In  both  are  previous  feints  and  false  attacks. 
Both  place  the  grieving  patient  on  their  racks ; 
They  both  are  ours,  with  all  they  bring, 

for  life, 
Tis  not  in  us  t'  expel  or  gout  or  wife; 
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On  man  a  Itind  of  dignity  they  shed, 
A  fort  of  gloomy  pomp  abont  bit  bed : 
Then  if  he  leaies  them,  go  where'er  he  will, 
They  haye  a  claim  upon  his  body  still ; 
Nay,  when  they  quit  him,  as  they  some- 
times do. 
What  is  there  left  t'  eigoy  or  to  pursue? — 
But  dost  thou  love  this  woman?"  O!  beyond 
What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond; 
Hath  she  not  soothed  me,  sick,  enrich'dme, 

poor, 
And  banishM  death  and  misery  from  my  door  ? 
Has  she  not  cherishM  every  moment's  bliss. 
And  inade  an  Eden  of  a  world  like  this? 
When  Care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch 

to  keep. 
Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fiend  to  sleep  ? 
And  when  Distress  has  lookM  us  in  the  face. 
Has  she  not  told  him,  thou  art  not  Disgrace? 


'*I  must  behold  hc-r,  Richard ;  I  must  see 
This  patient  spouse  who  sweetens  misery — 
But  didst  thou  need,  and  wouldst  thou  not 

apply?— 
Nay  thou  wert  right — ^but  then  how  wrong 

was  I!" 
•'My  indiscretion  was — "  "No  more  repeat; 
W0UI4  I  were  nothing   worse  than  indis- 
creet ; — 
But  still  there  is  a  plea  that  I  could  bring, 
Had  I  the  courage  to  describe  the  thing." 
•'Then  thou  too,  Brother,  couldst  of  weak- 
ness iell ; 
Thou,  too,  hafii  found  the  wishes  that  rebel 
Against  the  sovereign  reason ;  at  some  time 
Thou  hast  been  fond,  heroic,  and  sublime; 
Wrote  verse,  it  may  be,  and  for  one  dear 

maid 
The  sober  purposes  of  life  delay'd ; 
From  year  to  year  the  fruitless  chase  pursued. 
And  hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  flying  good : 
Then  be  thy  weakness  to  a  Brother  shown, 
And  give  him  comfort  who  displays  his  own." 
"Ungenerous  youth!  dost  thou  presuming  ask 
A  man  so  grave  his  failings  to  unmask  ? 
What  if  I  tell  thee  of  a  waste  of  time, 
That  on  my  spirit  presses  as  a  crime. 
Wilt  thou  despise  me? — I,  who,  soaring,  fell 
So  late  to  rise — Hear  then  the  tale  I  tell ; 
Who  tells  what  thon  shalt  hear,   esteems 
his  hearer  well." 


Yet,  my  dear  Richard,  thou  shalt  hear  me 

own 
Follies  and  frailties  thon  hast  never  1«iown ; 
Thine  was  a  frailty, — folly,  if  you  please, — 
Bat  mine  a  flight,  a  madness,  a  disease. 
Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  year,  for  then 
The  lover's  frenxy  ruled  the  poet's  pen ; 
When  virgin  reams  were  soil'd  with  lays  of 

love 
The  flinty  hearts  of  fancied  nymphs  to  move: 


Then  was  I  pleased  In  lonely  ways  to  tread. 
And  muse  on  tragic  tales  of  lovers  dead ; 
For  all  the  merit  I  could  then  descry 
In  man  or  woman  was  for  love  to  die. 
I  mused  on  charmers  chaste,  who  pledged 

their  truth. 
And  left  no  more  the  once-accepted  youth ; 
Though  ho  disloyal,  lost,  diseased,  became. 
The  widow'd  turtle's  was  a  deathless  flame ; 
This  faith,  this  feeling  gave  my  soul  delight. 
Truth  in  the  lady,  aHour  in  the  knight. 
I  built  me  rastles  wondrous  rich  and  rare. 
Few  castle-bnilders  could  with  me  compare ; 
The  hall,  the  palace,  rose  at  my  command. 
And  these  I   fili'd  with  objecta  great  and 

grand. 
Virtues  sublime,  that  nowhere  else  would 

live. 
Glory  and  pomp,  that  I  alone  ronld  give ; 
Trophies  and  thrones  by  matchless  valour 

gain'd. 
Faith  unreproved,  and  chastity  unstain'd ; 
With  all  that  soothes  the  sense  and  charms 

the  soul. 
Came  at  my  call,  and  were  in  my  control. 
And  who  was  I  ?  a  slender  youth  and  tall. 
In    manner    awkward,    and    with    fortune 

small ; 
With  visage  pale,  my  motions  quick  and 

slow. 
That  fall  and  rising  in  the  spirits  show ; 
For  none  could  more  by  outward  signs  express 
What  wise  men  lock  within  the  mind's  recess ; 
Had  I  a  mirror  set  before  my  view, 
I  might  have  seen  what  such  a  form  rould  do; 
Had  I  within  the  mirror  truth  beheld, 
I   should   have   such   presuming   thoughts 

repell'd : 
But  awkward  as  I   was,  without  the  grace 
That  gives  new  beauty  to  a  form  or  face ; 
Still  I  expected  friends  most  true  to  prove. 
And  grateful,  tender,  warm,  assidnons  love. 
Assured  of  this,  that  love's  delicious  bond 
Would  hold  me  ever  faithful,  ever  fond ; 
It  seem'd  but  just  titat  I  in  love  should  find 
A  kindred  heart  as  constant  and  as  kind. 
Give  me,  I  cried,  a  beauty;  none  on  earth 
Of  higher  rank  or  nobler  in  her  birth ; 
Pride  of  her  race,  her  father's  hope  and  care. 
Yet  meek  as  children  of  the  cottage  are ; 
Nursed  in  the  court,  and   there   by   love 

pursued,  * 
But  fond  of  peace,  and  blest  in  solitude ; 
By  rivals  honour'd,  and  by  beauties  praised. 
Yet  all  'unconscious  of  the  envy  raised ; 
Suppose  her  this,  and  from  attendants  freed. 
To  want  my  prowess  in  a  time  of  need. 
When  safe  and  grateful  she  desires  to  show 
She  feels  the  debt  that  she  delights  to  owe« 
And  loves  the  man  who  saved  her  in  distress — 
So  Fancy  will'd,  nor  would  compound  for  less. 


This  was  my  dream. — In  some  auspicious 

hour. 
In  some  sweet  solitadc,  in  some  green  bower. 
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Wbldbtir   mj   fiUe  ahoakl  lead  me,  there, 

OBieen, 
1  ahmiU  behold  my  fancy^s  gracious  qneen, 
SngiDg    tweet   long!   that   I   should   hear 

awhile, 
Th«i  cateh  the  transient  glory  of  a  smile; 
Thea  at  her  feet  with  tremhling  hope  should 

kneel, 
Sacfa  aa  rapt  taints  and  raptured  loTers  feel ; 
To  watch  the  chaste  nnfoldings  of  her  heart, 
la  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part, 
Aad  then  in  tender  song  to  soothe  my  grief, 
AmA  hail,  in  glorious  rhyme,  my  L^jf  ojf 

ike  Leaf, 

To  dream  these  dreams  I  chose  a  woody 

scene, 
My    guardian-shade,    the    world    and    me 

between ; 
A  green  inclosnre,  where  beside  its  bound 
A  thorny  fence  beset  its  beauties  round, 
SaTc  where  some  creatoress  force  had  made 

a  way 
For  me  to  pass,  and  in  my  kingdom  stray : 
Here  then   1  strayM,  then  sat  me  down  to 

call, 
Jait  as  I  will'd,  my  shadowy  subjects  all ! 
Fmits  of  all  minds  conceived  on  every  coast, 
Fay,  witch,  enchanter,  devil,  demon,  ghost; 
Aad  thus  with  knights  and  nymphs,  in  halls 

and  bowers, 
hi  warandloTe,  I  passM  unnuraberM  hours : 
Gross  and  substantial  beings  all  forgot. 
Ideal  glories  heamM  around  the  spot, 
Aad  all  that  was,   with  me,    of  this   poor 

world  was  not. 


Vet  in  this  world  there  was  a  single  scene, 
Tbat  1  allow'd  with  mine  to  intervene ; 
This  house,  where  never  yet  my  feet  had 

strayM, 
I  with  respect  and  timid  awe  suneyM ; 
With    pleasing  wonder    I    have    oft-times 

stood. 
To  view  these  turrets  rising  o'er  the  wood ; 
When  Fancy  to  the  halls  and  chambers  flew, 
Imge,  solemn^  silent,  that  I  must  not  jciew ; 
The  moat  was  t|ien,  and  then  o'er  all  the 

ground 
Tafl  elma   and   ancient  oaks  strctchM   far 

around ; 
And  where  the  soil  forbad  the  nobler  race, 
Dvarf-trees  wfi  humbler  shrubs  had  found 

their  place, 
Fsthidding  man  in  their  close  hold  to  go, 
Haw,  Gatter,  Holm,  the  Serrice  and  the  Sloe; 
With  taagUng  weeds  that   at   the   bottom 

grew, 
Aai   dimhera    all    above    their  feathery 

brandies  threw. 
Nsr  path  of  man  or  beast  was  there  espird. 
Bat  there  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to 

hide. 
The  loathed  toad   to  lodge,   and   speckled 

snake  to  glide. 


To  me  this  haU,  thus  viewM  in  part,  appeared 
A  mansion  rast ;  I  wonderM,  and  I  fearM : 
There  as  I  wandered,  Fanc^y's  forming  eye 
Could  gloomy  cells  and  dungeons  dark  espy ; 
Winding  through  tliese,  I  caught  th'  appal- 
ling sound 
Of  troubled  souls,  that  guilty  minds  con- 
found. 
Where  murder  made  its  way,  and  mischief 

stalkM  around. 
Above  the  roof  were  raised  the  midnight 

storms. 
And  the  wild  lights  betrayM  the  shadowy 

forms. 
With  all  these  flights  and  fancies,  then  so 

dear, 
I  reachM    the    birthday   of  my  twentieth 

year; 
And  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  June 
Was   sing^g — as  I  sang — some    heavenly 

tune ; 
My  native  tone,  indeed,  was  harsh  and  hoarse. 
But  he  who  feels  such  powers  can  sing  of 

course — 
Is  there  a  good  on  earth,  or  gift  divine. 
That  fancy  cannot  say,  behold  1  'tis  mine? 


So  was  I  sinking,  when  I  saw  descend 
From  this  old  seat  a  lady  and  her  friend ; 
Downward  they  came  with  steady  pace  and 

slow. 
Arm  link'd  in  arm,  to  bless  my  world  below. 
I  knew  not  yet  if  they  escaped,  or  chose 
Their  own  free   way, — if  they  had  friends 

or  foes, — 
But  near  to  my  dominion  drew  the  pair, 
Link'd  arm  in  arm,  and  walk'd  conversing, 

there. 
I  saw  them  ere  they  came,  myself  unseen. 
My  lofty  fence  and  thorny  bound  between — 
And  one  alone,  one  matchless  face  I  saw. 
And,  though  at  distance,  felt  delight  and  awe : 
Fancy  and  truth  adom'd  her ;  finncy  gave 
Much,  but  not  all;  truth  help'd  to   make 

their  slave ; 
For  she  was  lovely,  all  was  not  the  vain 
Or  sickly  homage  of  a  fever'd  brain;   ^ 
No!  she  had  beauty,  such  as  they  admire 
Whose  hope   is  earthly,    and  whose   love 

desire; 
Imagination  might  her  aid  bestow. 
But  she  had  charms  that  only  truth  could 

show. 
Their  dress  was  such  as  well  became  the 

place. 
But  One  superior ;  hers  the  air,  the  grace. 
The  condescending  looks,    that  spoke  Uie 

nobler  race. 
Slender  she  was  and  taU :  her  fairy-feet. 
Bore  her  ri^^ht  onward  to  my  shady  seat; 
And  O !  I  sigh'd  that  she  would  nobly  dare 
To  come,  nor  let  her  friend  th'  adventure 

share ; 
But  see  how  I  in  my  dominion  reign. 
And  never  wish  to  view  the  world  again. 
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Tliag  was  I  maslnfi^,  geeing  with  my  eyes 
TJieiiP  objects,  with  my  mind  her  ffihtasies, 
And  chiefly  thinkinf^ — is  this  maid,  divine 
As  she  appears,  to  be  this  queen  of  mine? 
Have  I  from  henceforth  beauty  in  my  view, 
Mot  ait-y  all,  but  tangible  and  true? 
Here  then   1    fix,  here  bound  my  vagrant 

yiews, 
And  here  devote  my  heart,  my  time,  my  muse. 


She  saw  not  this,  though  ladies  early  trace 
Their  beauty  *b  power,  the  glories  of  their 

face; 
Yet  knew  not  this  fiiir  creature — could  not 

know — 
That  new-bom  love !  that  I  too  soon  must 

show: 
And  I  was  musing — ^how  shall  I  begin  ? 
How  make  approach  my  unknown  way  to  win. 
And  to  that  heart,  as  yet  untouched,  make 

known 
The  wound,  the  wish,  the  weakness  of  my 

own? 
Such  is  my  part,  but — Mercy !  what  alarm? 
Dare  aught  on  earth  that  sovereign  beauty 

harm? 
Again — the  shrieking  charmers — how  they 

rend 
The  gentle  air  —  The   shriekers   lack    a 

friend— 
They  are  my  princess  and  th^  attendant  maid 
In  so  much  danger,  and  so  much  afraid! — 
But  whence  the  terror? — Let  me  haste  and 

see 
What  has  befallen  them  who  cannot  flee — 
Whence  can  the  peril  rise  ?  What  can  that 

peril  be? 
It  soon  appearM,   that  while  this  nymph 

divine 
Moved  on,  there  met  her  rude  uncivil  kine. 
Who   knew   her   not — the  damsel  was  not 

there 
Who  kept  them — all  obedient — in  her  care; 
Strangers  they  thus  defied  and  held  in  scorn. 
And  stood  in  threatening  posture,  hoof  and 

horn; 
While  Susan— pail  in  hand — could  stand  the 

while 
And  prate  with  Daniel  at  a  distant  stile. 
As  feeling  prompted,   to  the  place  I  ran, 
Resolved  to  save  the  maids  and  show  the 

man : 
Was  each  a  cow  like  that  which  challenged 

Guy, 
I  had  resolved  t'  attack  It,  and  defy 
In  mortal  combat !  to  repel  or  die. 
That  was  no  time  to  parley — or  to  say, 
I  will  protect  yon — ^fly  in  peace  away! 
Lo !  yonder  stile — but  with  an  air  of  grace, 
As  I  supposed,  I  pointed  to  the  place. 
The  fair  ones  took  me  at  my  sign,  and  flew, 
Kach  like  a  dove,  and  to  the  stile  withdrew; 
Where  safe,  at  distance,  and  from  terrors 

free, 
I'hcy  tnrnM  to  view  my  beastly  foes  and  me. 


I  now  had  time  my  business  to  behold. 
And  did  not  like  it — let  the  truth  be  t4ild : 
The  cows,  though  cpwards,  yet  in  numbers 

strong. 

Like  other  mobs,  by  might  defended  wrong  ; 
In  man's  own  pathway  fixM,   thoy  seem*d 

disposed 
For  hostile  measure,  and  in  order  closed. 
Then  halted  near  me,  as  I  judged,  to  treats, 
Before  we  came  to  triumph  or  defeat. 
I  was  in  doubt:  'twas  sore  disgrace,  I  kncrw. 
To  turn  my  back,  and  let  the  cows  puraae  ; 
And  should  I  rashly  mortal  strife  begin, 
'Twas  all  unknown  who  might  the  battle  win  ; 
And  yet  to  wait,  and  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
Would  mirth  create, — I  could  not  that  deny  ; 
It  looked  as  if  for  safety  I  would  treat. 
Nay,  sue  for  peace — ^No!  rather  come  defeat ! 
Look  to  me,  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  and  frive 
One  cheering  glance,  and  not  a  cow  shall  live; 
For  lo !  this  iron  bar,  this  strenuous  arm. 
And  those  dear  eyes  to  aid  me  as  a  charm. 


Say,  goddess !  Victory !  say,  on  man  or  cow 
Meanest  thou  now  to  perch  ? — On  neither 

now — 
For,  as  I  pondered,  on  their  way  appearM 
The  Amazonian  milker  of  the  herd; 
These,  at  the  wonted  signals,  made  a  stand. 
And  wooM  the  nymph  of  the  relieving  hand  ; 
Nor  heeded  now  the  man,  who  felt  relief 
Of  other  kind,  and  not  unmix'd  with  grief; 
For  now  he  neither  should  his  courage  proi  e. 
Nor  in  his  dying  moments  boast  his  love. 

My  sovereign  beauty  with  amazement  saw — 
So  she  declared — ^the  horrid  things  in  awe  ; 
Well  pleased,    she  witnessed  what  respect 

was  paid 
By  such  brute  natures — ^Eyery  cow  afraid. 
And  kept  at  distance  by  the  powers  of  one. 
Who  had  to  her  a  dangerous  service  done. 
That  prudence  had  declined,  that  lalour^H 

self  might  shun. 

So  thought  the  maid,  who  now,  beyond  the 

sUle, 
Received    her    champion  with  a  gracious 

smile; 
Who  now  had  leisure  on  those  charms  to 

dwell. 
That  he  could  never  from  his  thought  expel ; 
There  are,  I  know,  to  whom  a  lover  seemn. 
Praising  his  mistress,  to  relate  his  dn^nniii ; 
But,  Hichard,lookslike  those,  thatangel-facc 
Could  I  no  more  in  sister-angel  trace ; 
O !  it  was  more  than  fancy !  it  was  more 
Than  in  my  darling  views  1  saw  before. 
When  I  my  idol  made,  and  my  allegiance 

swore. 

Henceforth  'twas   bliss   upon  that  face  Ut 

dwell. 
Till  every  trace  became  indelible ; 
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I  blMt  the  caste  of  tliiit  alarm,  her  frfght, 
kid  all  that  gaye  me  favoar  in  her  sight, 
WIm  then  was  kind  and  grateful,  till  my 

mind, 
Pleoicd  and  exalting,  awe  awhile  resign^. 
F«r  in  the  moment  when  she  feels  afraid, 
Hov  kindly  speaks  the  condescending  maid ; 
She  sees  her  danger  near,   she  wants  her 

Inverts  aid ; 
Aifire  electric,  when  discharged,  will  strike 
iU  who  receiTe  it,  and  they  feel  alike. 
So  is  the  shock  of  danger  and  surprise 
Our  minds  are  struck,  and  mix,  and  sym- 
pathise. 

Bit  danger  dies,  and  distance  comes  hetween 
My  4ate  and  that  of  my  all  glorious  queen ; 
Yet  mach  was  done — upon  my  mind  a  chain 
Waa  strongly  fixM,  and  likely  to  remain ; 
Litte&ing,  I  grew  enamourM  of  the  sound, 
ind  felt  to  her  my  Tery  heing  hound ; 
1  bleat  the  scene,  nor  felt  a  power  to  moye, 
Lost  in  the  ecstasies  of  infant-loTO. 


She  ttw  and   smiled;   the    smile    delight 

convey'd, 
Hj  love  encouraged,  and  my  act  repaid : 
la  that  same   nnile   I   read    the   charmer 

meant 
Ta  iHTo  her  hero  chaste  encouragement; 
It  spoke,  as  plainly  as  a  smile  can  speak. 
Seek  whom  you   love,  love  freely   whom 

you  seek. 
That,  when  the  lovely  witch  had  wrought 

her  charm, 
Ske  task  th*  attendant  maiden  hy  the  arm. 
And  left  me  fondly  gazing,  till  no  more 
1  caald  the  shade  of  that  dear  form  explore ; 
Tkcn  to  my  secret  haunt  I  turnM  again. 
Fire  IB  my  heart,  and  fever  in  my  hrain ; 
That  fkce  of  her  for  ever  in  my  view, 
Wkon  I  was  henceforth  fated  to  pursue, 
To  hope  I  knew   not  what,  small  hope  in 

what  I  knew. 

0!  Biy  dear  Richard,  what  a  waste  of  time 
Gate  I  not  thus  to  lunacy  suhlime ; 
Wliat  days,  months,  years,  (to  useful  pur- 
pose lost) 
Hu  Bot  this  dire  infatuation  cost? 
To  thb  fiiir  vision  I,  a  hounded  slave. 
Time,  dnty,  credit,  honour,  comfort,  gave ; 
GsTeall—and  waited  for  the  glorious  things 
Tkat  hope  expects,  hut  fortune  never  hrings. 
Tet  let  feae  own,  while  I  my  fault  reprove. 
There  m  one  blessing  still  affixM  to  love — 
To  lore  like  mine — for,  as  my  soul  it  drew 
Pram  Rcaaon's  path,  it  shunn'd  Dishonour's 

It  Bade  my  taste  refined,  my  feelings  nice, 
Aid  placed  an  angel  in  the  way  'of  vice. 
Thit  angel  now,  whom  I  no  longer  vicw'd, 
Mr  from  this  scene  her  deatined  way  puraued; 
^«  awrc  that  mansion  held  a  form  ao  fair. 
She  waa  away,  and  beauty  waa  not  there. 


Such,  my  dear  Richard,  waa  my  early  flame, 
My  youthful  frenxy — give  it  either  name; 
It  was  the  withering  banc  of  many  a  year. 
That  past  away  in  causeless  hope  and  fear; 
The    hopes,    the  fears,   that  every  dream 

could  kill, 
Or  make  alive,  and  lead  my  passive  will. 
At  length  I  learnt  one  name  my  angel  bore. 
And  Rosabella  I  must  now  adore ; 
Yet  knew  but  this — and  not  the  favoured 

place 

Tliat  held  the  angel  or  th'  angelic  race; 
Nor  where,  admired,  the  sweet  enchantress 

dwelt. 
But  I  had  lost  her— that,  indeed,  I  felt. 
Yet,  would  I  say,  she  will  at  length  be  mine ! 
Did  ever  hero  hope  or  love  resign? 
Though  men  oppose,  and  fortune  bids  despair, 
She  will  in  time  her  mischief  well  repair. 
And  I,  at  hut,  ehall  wed  this  fairest  of  the 

fair! 

My  thrifty  uncle,  now  returned,  began 
To  stir  within  me  what  remainM  of  man; 
My  powerful  frenzy  painted  to  the  life, 
And  ask'd  me  if  I  took  a  dream  to  wife? 
Debate  ensued,  and  though  not  well  content. 
Upon  a  visit  to  his  house  I  went: 
He,  the  most  saving  of  mankind,   had  still 
Some  kindred  feeling;  he  would  guide  my 

will. 
And  teach  me  wisdom — so  affection  wrought. 
That  he  to  save  me  from  destruction  sought: 
To  him  destruction,  the  most  awful  curse 
Of  Misery's  children,  was— an  empty  purse! 
Ue  his  own  books  approved,  and  thought 

the  pen 
An  useful  instrument  for  trading  men ; 
But  judged  a  quill  was  never  to  be  slit 
Except  to  make  it  for  a  merchant  fit: 
He,  when  inform'd  how  men  of  taste  could 

write, 
Look'd  on  his  ledger  with  snprcme  delight; 
Then  would  he  laugh,  and,  with  insulting  joy. 
Tell  me  aloud,  « that's  poetry,  my  boy; 
These    are    your    golden    numbers — them 

repeat. 
The  more  you  have,  the  more  you'll  find 

them  sweet — 
Their  numbers  move  all  hearts — no  matter 

for  their  feet. 
Sir,  when  a  man  composes  in  this  style. 
What  is  to  him  a  critic's  frown  or  smile? 
What  is  the  puppy's  censure  or  applause 
To  the  good  man  who  on  his  banker  draws, 
3uys  an  estate,  and  writes  upon  the  grounds. 
Pay  to  A.  B.  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  ? 
Thus,  my  dear  nephew,  thus  your  talents 

prove ; 
Leave  verse  to  poets,  and  the  poor  to  love.' 
Some  months  I  suffer'd  thus,  compell'd  to  sit 
And  hear  a  wealthy  kinsman  aim  at  wit; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  nature  good. 
And  he  had  feeling  for  the  tie  of  blood : 
So  while  I  languish'd  for  my  absent  maid 
I  some  observance  to  my  uncle  paid. 
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Hud  you  inquired?  aaid  Richard.    I   had 

placed 
Inqniren  ronnd,  but  nothing  could  he  traced; 
Of  every  reasoning  creature  at  l*«i8  Hall, 
And  tenant  near  it,  I  applied  to  all — 
Tell  me  if  she — and  I  described  her  well- 
Dwelt  long  a   guest,  or  where  retired  to 

dwell? 
But  no !  such  lady  they  rememher'd  not — 
They  saw  that  face,  strange  beings!  and 

forgot. 
Nor  was  inquiry  all ;  but  I  pursued 
My    soul's    first    wish,    with  hope's   TOst 

strength  endued: 
I  cross'd  the  seas,  I  went  where  strangers  go, 
And  gaased  on  crowds  as  one  who  «Lreads  a 

foe. 
Or  seeks  a  friend;  and,  when  I  sought  in 

vain. 
Fled  to  frcth  crowds,  and  hoped,  and  gazed 

again. 

«^It  was  a  strong  possession" — Strong  and 

strange, 
I  felt  the  evil,  yet  desired  not  change : 
Years  now  had  flown,   nor  was  the  passion 

cured. 
But  hope  had  life,  and  so  was  life  endured; 
The  mind's  disease,  with  all  its  strength, 

stole  on, 
Till  youth,  and  health,  and  all  but  love 

were  gone. 
And   there  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid 

hours 
Of  mental  suffering!    they   overthrew  my 

powers, 
•  And  made  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still, 
At  times,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  ill, 
That  is  not  madness — I  could  always  tell 
My  mind  was  wandering — knew  it  was  not 

well; 
Felt  all  my  loss  of  time,  the  shameful  waste 
Of  talents  perish'd,  and  of  parts  disgraced: 
But  though  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was 

a  void — 
My  understanding  seemM  in  part  destroyed; 
I  thought  I  was  not  of  my  species  one, 
But  unconnected,  injured,  and  undone. 


While  in  this  state,  once  more  my  uncle 

pray'd 
That  I  would  hear — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd; 
For  I  was  thankful  that  a  being  broke 
On  this  my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
In  my  poor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
Came  with  its  halcyon  stillness  to  my  breast : 
Slowly  there  enter'd  in  my  mind  concern 
For  things  about  me — I  would  something 

learn. 
And  to  my  uncle  listen ;  who  with  joy, 
Found   that  ev'n  yet  1  could  my   powers 

employ. 
Till  I  could  feel  new  hopes  my  mind  possets. 
Of  ease  at  least,  if  not  of  happiness : 


Till,  not  contented,  not  in  diseontrnt, 
As  my  good  uncle  ronnsell'd,  on  I  went; 
Conscious  of  youth's  great  error^aay,  the 

crime 
Of  manhood  now — a  dreary  waste  of  time ! 
Conscious  of  that  account  which    1    must 

give 
How  life  had  past  with  me — I  stroTe  to  lire. 

Had  I,  like  others,  my  first  hope  attain 'd, 
I  must,  at  least,  a  certainty  have  gain'd  ; 
Had  I,  like  others,  lost  the  hope  of  youth. 
Another  hope  had  promised  greater  truth ; 
But   I   in   baseless  hopes,   and  groundless 

views,  • 
Was  fated  time,  and  peace,  and  health  to  lose, 
Impell'd  to  seek,  for  ever  doom'd  to  fail. 
Is — I  distress  you — let  me  end  my  talc. 


Something  one  day  occurr'd  about  a  bill 
That  was  not  drawn  with   true  mercaatiie 

skill. 
And  I  was  ask'd  and  authorized  to  go 
To  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co. ; 
Their  hour  was  past — but  when  I  urged 

the  case. 
There  was  a  youth  who  named  a  second 

place ; 
Where,  on  occasions  of  important  kind, 
I  might  the  nuin  of  occupation  find 
In  his  retirement,  where  he  found  repose 
From  the  vexations  that  in  business  rose. 
I  found,  though  not  with  case,  this  private 

seat 
Of  soothing  quiet.  Wisdom's  still  retreat. 
The  house  was  good,  but  not  so  pure  and 

clean 
As  I  had  houses  of  retirement  seen ; 
Yet  men,  I  knew,  of  meditation  deep. 
Love  not  their  nuiidens  should  their  studies 

sweep ; 
His  room   I   saw,  and  must  acknowledge, 

there 
Were  not  the  signs  of  cleanliness  or  care: 
A  female  servant,  void  of  female  grace. 
Loose  in  attire,  proceeded  to  the  place ; 
She  stared  intrusive  on  my  slender  frame. 
And    boldly   osk'd   my    business    and    my 

name. 
I  gave  them  both ;  and,  left  to  be  amused. 
Well  as  I  might,  the  parlour  I  perused. 
The  shutters  half  unclosed,  the  curtains  fell 
Half  down,  and  rested  on  tlie  window -si  11 .» 
And  thus,  confusedly,  made  the  room  half 

visible: 
Late  as  it  was,  the  little  parlour  bore 
Some  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  night  before; 
There  were  strange  sights  and  scents  about 

the  room. 
Of  food  high  season'd,  and  of  strong  perfume; 
Two  unmatch'd  sofas  ample  rents  display 'd. 
Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  deray'd ; 
A  large  old  mirror,  with  once-gilded  frame. 
Reflected  prints  that  I  forbear  to  name. 
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Sidi  ai  a  yoBtli  might  pordiase — bat,  in 

truth. 
Nit  a  ic^te  or  sober-miiided  youth : 
The  ctadera  yet  were  sleeping  in  the  nute, 
Warn  from  the  fire,  continued  large  ano  late, 
ii  left  by  careletw  folk,  in  their  neglected 

state; 
Tbe  chaira  in  haste  seem*d  whirlM  about 

the  room, 
Ai  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home, 
litf  kave   the   troubled   place  to  solitude 

anid  gloom. 


ill  tlus,  for  I  had  ample  time,  I  saw, 
iU  prudcnco   question^— should   we   not 

withdraw  ? 
For  be  who  makes  me  thus  on  business  wait, 
Ii  Bst  for  business  in  a  proper  state  ; 
Bit  ami  there  was  not,  was  not  he  for  whom 
To  this  convenient  lodging  I  was  come ; 
Na!  bat  a  lady^s  voice  was  heard  to  call 
Ob  mj  attention — and  she  had  it  all; 
For  lo!  she    enters,  speaking  ere  in  sight, 
'Moaurar!   I  shall  not  want  the  chair  to- 
night— 
Where  iball  I  see  liim?* — This  dear  hour 

atonts 
For  aU  affection's  hopeless  sighs  and  groans — 
ThfB  tomiog  to  me — 'Art  thou  tome  at  last  ? 
A  thsQMnd  welcomes — be  forgot  the  past; 
Forgotten  all  the  grief  that  absence  brings, 
Fetr  that  torments,  and  jealousy  that  stings — 
■iU  that  is  cold,  injurious,  and  unkind, 
Bt  it  for  erer  banishM  from  tbe  mind ; 
Ab4  is  that  mind,  and  in  that  heart  be,  now 
The  ioft  endearment,  and  the  binding  tow.* 
She  tpoke — and  o^er  the  practised  features 

tbrew 
The  looks  that  reason  charm,  and  strength 
subdue. 


^ill  yon  not  ask,  how  I  beheld  that  face, 
Or  rrad  that  mind,  and  read  it  in  that  place  i 
1  biTe  tried,  Richard,  oft-times,  and  in  vain, 
To  trace  my  thoughts,  and  to  review  their 

train — 
If  train  there  were — that  meadow,  grove, 

and  stile, 
The  fright,  th*  escape,  her  sweetness   and 

her  smile; 
^9n  dace  elapsed,  and  hope,   from  year 

to  year, 
To  (ai  ber  free — and  then  to  find  her  here! 


Bst  k  it  she?— O!  yes;  the  rose  is  dead, 
^Iheaaty,  fragrance,  freshness,  glory  fled: 
°*'  yet  ^tis   she — the   same   and   not   the 


^W  to  Biy  bower  an  heavenly  being  came; 
^ba  vakcd  my  soul's  first  thought  of  real 

bliss, 
"^•iliBg  I  sought,  and  now  1  find  her— 

this. 


I  cannot  paint  her — something  I  had  seen 
So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry  and  unclean; 
With  haggard  looks,  of  vice  and  woe  the 

prey. 
Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay: 
Uer  face,  where  face  appearM,  was  amply 

spread,    ' 
By  art's  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  red. 
The  flower's  fictitious  bloom,  the  blushing 

of  the  dead: 
But  still   the  features  were  the  same,  and' 

strange 
My  view  of  both — the  sameness  and.  the 

change. 
That  fix'd  me  gazing  and  my  eye  enchain'd. 
Although  so  little  of  herself  remain'd ; 
It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
Is  far  unlike  her— Would  I  could  forget 
The  angel  or  her  fall ;  the  once  adored 
Or  now  despised !  tlie  worshipp'd  or  deplored! 


'O  !  Rosabella ! ' — I  prepared  to  say, 
^Whom  I  have  lo  ved,' but  prudence  whisper'd 

nay, 
And  folly  grew  ashamed — discretion  had  her 

day. 
She   gave  her  hand;   which,   as  I  lightly 

press'd,        * 
The  cold  but  ardent  grasp  my  soul  oppress 'd; 
The  ruin'd  girl  disturb'a  me,  and  my  eyes 
Look'd,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 
I  spoke  my   business — lie,   she    answer'd, 

comes 
And  lodges   here — he    has    the    backward 

rooms — 
He  now  is  absent,  and  I  chanced  to  hear 
Will  not  before  to-morrow  eve  appear,         ^ 
And  may  be  longer  absent — O !  the  night 
When  yon  preserved  me  in  that  horrid  fright; 
A  thousand,  thousand  times,  asleep,  awake, 
I  thought  of  what  you   ventured  for  my 

sake — 
Now  have  you  thought— yet  tell  me  so — 

deceive 
Your  Rosabella,  willing  to  believe  ? 
O!  there  is  something  in  love's  first-bom 

pain 
Sweeter  thim  bliss — it  never  comes  again — 
But  has  your  heart  been  faithful?— Here 

my  pride 
To  anger  rising,  her  attempt  defied — 
'My  faith  must  childish  in  your  sight  appear. 
Who  have  been  faithful — to   how    many, 

dear?' 
If  words  had  fail'd,  a  look  explain'd  their 

style, 
She  could  not  blush  assent,  but  she  could 

smile : 
Good  heaven!  I   thought,  have  I  rejected 

fame. 
Credit,  and  wealth,  for  one  who  smiles  at 

shame  ? 
She  saw  me  thoughtful — saw  it,  as  I  guess'd. 
With  some  concern,    though   nothmg  she 

expreaa'd. 
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^Come,  my  dear  friend,  dincard  that  look  of 

care, 
All  tilings  were  made  to  be,  as  all  things  are; 
AU  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  end  designM, 
The  onlj  good  in  matter  or  in  mind ; 
So  was  I  taught  by  one,  who  gave  me  all 
That  my  experienced  heart  can  wisdom  call. 
1  saw  thee  yonng,  lore^s  soft  obedient  slave, 
And  many  a  sigh  to  my  young  lover  gave ; 
And  I  had,  spite  of  cowardice  or  cow, 
ReturnM  thy  passion,  and  exchanged  my  vow ; 
But  while  I  thought  to  bait  the  amorous 

hook. 
One  set  for  me  my  eager  fancy  took ; 
There  was  a  crafty  eye,  that  far  could  see, 
And  through  my  failings  fascinated  me: 
Mine  was  a  childish  wish,  to  please  my  boy; 
His  a  design,  his  wishes  to  enjoy. 
O !  we  have  both  about  the  world  been  tost. 
Thy  gain  I  know  not — I,  they  cry,  am  lost;' 
So  let  the  wise  ones  talk;  they  talk  in  vain. 
And  are  mistaken  both  in  Ioms  and  gain; 
^is  gain  to  get  whatever  life  affords, 
*Tis  loss  to  spend  onr  time  in  empty  words. 
I  was  a  girl,  and  tlion  a  boy  wert  then. 
Nor  aught  of  women  knew,  nor  I  of  men ; 
But  I  have  traffickM  in  the  world,  and  thou, 
Iloubtless,  canst  boast  of  thy  experience  now ; 
Let  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  produce. 
And  kindly  turn  it  to  our  common  use.* 


Thus  spoke  the  siren  in  voluptuous  style. 
While  I  stood  gazing  and  perplexM  the  while, 
ChainM  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  tliat 

smile. 
And  then  she  sang,  and  changed  f^om  grave 

to  gay, 
Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away. 


My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake 

The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die; 
My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 

The  faithful  bosom's  softest  sigh : 
The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

O!  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away; 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth. 

And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done. 

Or  say  that  naught  is  done  amiss ; 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 

In  such  bewildering  world  as  thisY 
Bat  love  can  every  fault  forgive. 

Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove; 
And  BOW  let  naught  in  memory  live. 

But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love. 


And  then  she  moved  roy  pity;  for  she  wept. 
And  told  her  miseries  till  resentment  slept ; 
For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  blind. 
She  ponrM  her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my 
mind. 


With  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sighs 
Seen  but  not  heard,  with  soft  imploring  ryes. 
And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had  the  aid 
Of  powerful  words  to  soften  and  persuade. 


*0!  I  repent  me  of  the  past;  and  sure 
Grrief  and  repentancrc  make  the  bosom  pure; 
Yet  meet  thee  not  with  clean  and  single  heart. 
As  on  the  day  we  met !— and  but  to  part. 
Ere  I  had  drank  the  cup  that  to  my  lip 
Was  held,  and  pressM  till  I  was  forredtosip: 
I  drank  indeed,  bnt  never  ceased  to  hate,~ 
It  poisonM,  but  could  not  intoxicate : 
T'  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess, 
Bnt  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneliness. 
I  had  no  parent  upon  earth — no  door 
Was  oped  to  me— young,  innocent,  and  poor. 
Vain,  tender,  and  resentful — and  my  fi'iend 
Jealous  of  one  who  must  on  her  depend. 
Making  life  misery— You  could  witness  then 
That  I  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
So,  made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denied 
Respect  and  notice  by  the  women's  pride; 
Here    scom'd,    there    worshipp'd — will    it 

strange  appear. 
Allured  and  driven,  that  I  settled  here? 
Yet  loved  it  not;  and  never  have  I  pass'd 
One  day,  and  wish'd  another  like  the  last 
There  was  a  fallen  angel,  I  have  read. 
For  whom  their  tears  the  sister-an|^els  shed. 
Because,  although  she  ventured  to  rebel. 
She  was  not  minded  like  a  child  of  hell.— 
Such  is  my  lot !  and  will  it  not  be  given 
To  grief  like  mine,  that   I  may  think   of 

heaven  T 
Behold  how   there  the  glorious   creatares 

shine. 
And  all  mv  tool  to  grief  and  hope  resign?* 
I  wonder'd,  donbtine— and  is  this  a  fart, 
I  thought;  or  part  thou  art  disposed  to  actf 
^Is  it  not  written:  He,  who  came  to  save 
Sinners,  the  sins  of  deepest  dye  forgave  T 
That  he  his  mercy  to  the  suflerers  dealt. 
And  pardon'd  error  when  the  ill  was  felt? 
Yes !  I  would  hope,  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 
What  is  witliin,  and   sees  the   heart  that 

bleeds— 
But  who  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore. 
And  who  will  help  that  lost  one  to  restore? 
Who  will  on  trust  the  sigh  of  grief  receive; 
And — all  things  warring withbelief— believe?* 


Soften'd,  I  said— *Be  mine  iht  hand  and  heart. 
If  with  your  world  you  will  consent  to  part.* 
She  would — she  tried — Alas!   she  did   not 

know 
How  deeply  rooted  evil  habits  grow  i 
She  felt  the  truth  npon  her  spirits  press, 
Bnt  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess. 
Yoluptuons  baminets,  pleasures — not  refined. 
But  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th'  opposing 

mind — 
She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill. 
And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill ; 
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kU  thw  her  yieldingf^  unresMlinj^  sonl 
Sui,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  nnd  control: 
Plnuares  that  brought  diiignst  yet  brought 

relief, 
And  minds  she  hated  help'd  to  war  with 

grief. 

'TKoi  then  she  pertshM  f  ^ — Nay — but  thus 

she  proved 
Sltve  to  the  Tices  that  she  never  loved : 
But  while   she    thus    her  better  thoughts 

opposed, 
Asd  voo*d  the  world,  the  world's  deceptions 

closed: — 
I  had  long  lost  her;   but  I  sought  in  vain 
T«  banish  pity : — still  she  gave  me  pain, 
sun  I  desired  to  aid  her — to  direct, 
kti  vishM  the  world,  that  won  her,  to  reject: 
^tr  viahM  in  vain — there  came,   at  length, 

request 
That  I  would    see    a    wretch    with   grief 

opprest, 
By  gailt  affrighted — and  I  went  to  trace 
Once  more  the   vice-worn  features  of  that 

face, 
Tkat  lin-wreckM  being!  and  I  saw  her  laid 
Where  never  worldly  joy  a  visit  paid : 
That  world  receding^  fast!  the  world  to  comf 
CaacealM  in  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom ; 
Sill,  Mrrow,  and  neglect :  with  not  a  spark 
Of  vital  hope, — all  horrible  and  dark — 
It  frifthten'd  me ! — I  thought,  and  shall  not  I 
Thai  feel  T  thua  fear  ?>-this  danger  can  I  fly  ? 
Bo  I  M  wisely  live  that  I  can  calmly  die? 


Thf  vanU  J  *aw   I  eould  Dii|)ply  with  iniHc, 
fiat  Uicrr  ve^Tv    wniitH  nf  (kImm*  kind  than 

tKrur ; 
tk*  tvclrnin^  I  ho  light,  the  lin  pi*- inspiring 

v\rw  — 
Tkf  *|a<.triiii*sawfiiL|3;Tiind,  aJariMjiirr,  irtif  — 
^(i^t  psjitful    t»    thi*:    NOiiL    anct    \i-t    ntnnt 

bi^allri^  ill  IK 
Mil  I  ronldfiometUing  nWrTj  Ftnd  ntrild  m  nd 
?i^*ibernid^ — n  niorii  im|H»rtiint  friciiil, 
Hkdw  iliiti.  raird   hirii,  and  hiit  h%\v  tio  Icuji, 
T»  h*1p  ihr  ^^riiMin^  *plrtt  in  diNfrrHft; 
^•mt9  in  111  Ik  t  »ad   iiiiiir  the  d  roup  iri|^  pV'tTv 
W  frt}(K  (t4  lii-iini  drivt*  di'Apfiif  nuavn 
\\]  irri  ti^riuitfortn  ruiind  th*'  Hirli  tvrrr  Kii-n; 
Ihf  frui^Ui  lirljK'rH  qiiii't,   Bulitr,    f'J<N*n; 
"'t  imA  |j|ivitiri(in  with  a  Kinil**  nppPiirM, 
^«^  fraJoiu  iavr  iht-   p\n»n  friond  f^ndriir^di 
^^Kil4>  !^  With  rni^ 'd  srtiaatiiiiifi.  rniild  inqiiirt\ 
^l  tliuu  iitH*  wihH.   imc  iinfuinil'tl  drsiroV 
^p«akfvrrTtbniifjrht<  Tior  ifnindtit^i^d  drpiirt. 
If  J  c^iM  tuahr  iKt-t'!  happier  lli^in  thfMi  iirt. 
'^'^t  iWrr  ^iiM  yvt  a   ft'mnlt'  ffit*nd,  an  Mil 
^^grtrllin^  numct  to  wbrriTi  ft  fihoiilrf  hv 

told  — 
iff  iratild  tril^that    ihe.    htr   rliild,    had 

faird, 
^a4  Itmi'd  fniiu  truth  1  yet  truth  fit  Irnf^th 

pretaird. 


^Twas  in  that  chamber,  Richard,  I  began 
To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man : 
Was  it  to  jostle  aU  his  fellows  by. 
To  run  before  them,  and  say,  here  am  I, 
Fall    down,    and    worship?— Was   it,    life 

throughout, 
With  circumspection  keen  to  hunt  about 
As  apaniels  for  their  game,  where  might  be 

found 
Abundance  more  for  coffers  that  abound? 
Or  wan  it  lifers  enjoyments  to  prefer, 
Like  this  poor  girl,  and  then  to  die  like  her? 
No !  He,  who  gave  the  faculties,  designM 
Another  use  for  the  immortal  mind : 
There  is  a  state  in  which  it  will  appear 
With  all  the  good  and  ill  contracted  here; 
With  gain  and  loss,  improvement  and  defect ; 
And  then,  my  soul !  what  hast  thou  to  expect 
For  talents  laid  aside,  lifers  waste,  and  time's 

neglect? 

Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
The  end;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath. 
And  still  the  breathing,  we  exclaim'd — His 

death ! 
But  death  it  was  not:  when,  indeed,  she  died, 
I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied : 
When — as  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
That  lively,  lovely  flushing  o'er  the  face? 
Bringing   back  all   that   my   young   heart 

imprcssM ! 
It  came — and  went! — She  sigh'd,   and  was 

at  rest! 
Adieu,  I  said,  fair  Frailty !  dearly  cost 
The  love  I  bore  thee — time  and  treasure  lost; 
And  I  have  suffcrM  many  years  in  vain ; 
Now  let  me  something  in  my  sorrows  gain : 
Heaven   would   not   all  this   woe   for  man 

intend 
If  man's  existence  with  his  woe  should  end ; 
Heaven  would  not  pain,and  grief, and  anguish 

give. 
If  man  was  not  by  discipline  to  live ; 
And  for  that  brighter,  better  world  prepare. 
That  souls  with  souls,  when  purified,  shall 

share. 
Those  stains  all  done  away  that  must  not 

enter  there. 

Home  I  returned,  with  spirits  in  that  state 
Of  vacant  woe,  I  strive  not  to  relate. 
Nor  how,  deprived    of  all   her  hope   and 

strength, 
My  soul  turn'd  feebly  to  the  world  at  length. 
I  traveird  then  till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat:— I  must  not  say  re-bloom'd ; 
And  then  I  fiU'd,  not  loth,  that  favourite  place 
That  has  enrich'd  some  seniors  of  our  race ; 
Patient  and  dull  I  grew;  my  uncle's  praise 
Was  largely  dealt  me  on  my   better  days; 
A  love  of  money — other  love  at  rest — 
Came  creeping  on,  and  settled  in  my  breast; 
The  force  of  habit  held  me  to  the  oar, 
Till  I  could  relish  what  I  scom'd  before: 
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I  nov  could  talk  and  icheme  with  men  9f 

Who  deal  for  millions^  and  who  sigh  for 

penc«; 

And  grew  BO  like  tliem,  that  I  heard  with  joy 
Old  Blaeakin  said  I  was  a  pretty  boy ; 
For  I  posseasM  the  rantion  with  the  zeal, 
That  all  tme  loTers  of  their  interest  feel : 
Exalted  praise!  and  to  the  creature  due, 
Who  loves  that  interest  solely  to  pursue. 


But  I  was  sick,  and  stcknem  brought  disgust; 
My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust : 
Again  some  views  of  brighter  kind  appeared, 
My  heart  was  humbled,  and  my  mind  was 

clearM ; 
I  felt  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  restore, 
And  that  cold  frcnxy,  Avarice,  raged  no  more. 
From  dreams  of  boundless   wealth  I  then 

arose ; 
This  place,  the  scene  of  infant  bliss,  I  chose. 
And  here  I  find  relief,  and  here  I  seek  repose. 
Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is  found. 
But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound ; 
That  first  wild  passion,  tliat  last  mean  desire, 
Are  felt  no  more;  but  holier  hopes  require 
A  mind  prepared  and  steady — my  reform 
Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm. 
Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast. 
The  future  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  past; 
But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with  hope 

imbued. 
Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good. 


BOOK      VIII. 
THE   SISTERS. 

Thb  morning  shone    in    cloudless    beauty 

bright;  . 
Richard  his  letters  read  with  much  del^ht ; 
George  from  his  pillow  rose  in  happy  tone. 
His  bosom^s  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  Uirone: 
They  read   the  morning  news — they  saw 

the  sky 
Inviting  call'd  them,  and  the  earth  was  dry. 
The  day  invites  us.  Brother,  said  the  Squire; 
Come,  and  Til  show  thee  sometliing  to  admire: 
We  still  may  beauty  in  onr  prospects  trace; 
If  not,  we  have  them  in  both  mind  and  face, 
^is  but  two  miles — to  let  such  women  live 
Unseen  of  him,  what  reason  can  I  give  ? 
Why  should  not  Richard  to   the  girls  he 

known  y 
Would  I  have  all  their  friendship  for  my 

own? 
Brother,  there  dwell,  yon  northern  hill  below. 
Two  ftivourite  maidens,  whom  His  good  to 

know; 
Young,  but  experienced ;  dwellers  in  a  cot, 
Where  they  sustab  and  dignify  their  lot, 


The  boot  good  girls  in  all  onr  world  below — 
O!  you  must  know  them — Come!  and   you 

shall  know. 
But  lo!  the  morning  wastes — here,  Jacob, 

stir— 
If  Phoebe  comes,  do  you  attend  to  her; 
And  let  not  Mary  get  a  chattering  presa 
Of  idle  girls  to  hear  of  her  distress: 
Ask  her  to*  wait  till  my  return— and  hide 
From  her  meek  mind  your  plenty  and  your 

pride; 
Nor  vex  a  creature,  humble,  sad,  and  stilK 
By  your  coarse  bounty,  and  your  rude  good- 
will. 
This  said,  the  Brothers  hasteuM  on  their  way. 
With  all  Uie  foretaste  of  a  pleasant  day. ' 
The  morning  purpose  in  the  mind  had  fiv^d 
The  leading  thought,  and  that  with  othcrs- 
mixM. 


How  well  it  is,  said  George,  when  we  possess 
The  strength  that  bears  us  up  in  our  distress; 
And  need  not  the  resources  of  our  pride. 
Our  fall  from  greatness  and  our  wants  to  hide* ; 
But  have  the  spirit  and  the  wish  to  show. 
We  know  our  wants  as  well  as  others  know. 
Tis  true,  the  rapid  turns  of  fortune*s  whe€*l 
Make  even  the  lirtuous  and  the  humble  feel : 
They  for  a  time  must  suffer,  and  but  few 
Can  bear  their  sorrows  and  our  pity  too. 
Hence  all  these  small  expedients,  day  by  day* 
Are  used  to  hide  the  c\ils  they  betray: 
When,  if  our  pity  chances  to  be  seen. 
The  wounded  pride  retorts,  with  anger  keen. 
And  man's  insulted  grief  takes  refuge  in  his 

spleen.    , 
When  Timon's  board  contains  a  single  dish, 
Timon  talks  much  of  market-men  and  fisli. 
Forgetful  servants,  and  th'  infernal  cook. 
Who  always  spoilM  whateVr  she  undertook. 
But  say,  it  tries  us  from  our  height  to  fall^ 
Yet  is  not  life  itself  a  trial  all? 
And  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  lives. 
That  gives  such  ready  pay  as  patience  givets  ; 
That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, 
Fix'd,  but  not  forced ;  obedient,  but  not  blind; 
The  will  of  heaven  to  make  her  own  she  tries. 
Or  makes  her  own  to  heaven  a  sacrifice. 
And  is  tliere  aught  on  earth  so  rich  or  rarr. 
Whose  pleasures  may   with  virtue's  pains 

compare  V 
This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight. 
That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight; 
Her  part  still  striving  duty  to  sustain. 
Not  spuming  pleasure,  not  defying  pain; 
Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  won. 
And  never  fainting  till  her  work  be  done. 


With  thoughU  like  these  they  reach'd  the 
village-brook. 

And  saw  a  lady  sitting  with  her  book ; 

And  so  engaged  she  heard  not,  till  the  men 

Were  at  her  side,  nor  was  she  frighten M 
then; 
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Bnt  to   her  frieml,  the  Sqnire,   his  tiiille 

returnM, 
Throsgh  which  the  latent  sadness  he  dis- 

cemM. 
Ttir  stranirei^hrother  at  tlie  cottage-door 
\\  as  miw  admitted,  and  was  strange  no  more : 
1  hen  of  an  absent  sister  he  was  told, 
\\  lioin  they  were  not  at  present  to  behold ; 
SomethiBg  was  said  of    nerTcs,   and    that 

disease, 
Whose   varying  powers  on  mind  and  body 

seise, 
KnfeebliBg  both ! — Here  chose  they  to  remain 
Onr  hi»ar  in  peace,  and  then  return^  again. 
1  know  not  why,  said  Richard,  bnt  I  feel 
The  warmest  pity  on  my  bosom  steal 
For   that   dear   maid!  Uow  well  her  looks 

express 
Fur  thia  world's  good  a  cherishM  hopeless- 
ness ! 
A  resignation  that  is  so  entire, 
it  freis  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire; 
\S  hat  now  to  her  is  all  the  world  esteems? 
Slir  is  awake,  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams; 
Rut  moves  while  yet  on  earth,  as  one  above 
lu  hopes  and  fears — its  loathing  and  its  love. 
But   shall    I   learn,  said  he,   these  sisters* 

fate? 
And  fonnd  his  Brother  willing  to  relate. 


Thr  girls  were  orphans  early ;  yet  I  saw, 
\^  h«fa   young,  their  father — his  profession 

law; 
Ifr  Irft  them  hat  a  competence,  a  store 
1  hat  made  his  daughters   neither  rich  nor 

poor; 
Not  rich,  compared  with  some  who  dwelt 

around ; 
>'t»t  poor,  for  want  they  neither  fear'd  nor 

found ; 
Tlirir  guardian  uncle  was  both  kind  and  just, 
Onr  whom  a  parent  might  in  dying  trust; 
^^  ho,    in    their    youth,    the   trusted   store 

improved. 
And.  when  he  ceased  to  guide  them,  fondly 

loved. 
Tli^ne  sister-beauties  were  in  fact  the  grace 
Of   JOB  small  town, — it   was  their   native 

place; 
Like  9aa]*s  famed  daughters  were  the  lovely 

twain, 
\%  Mirah,  Lucy,  and  as  Mernb,  Jane: 
Far  this  was  tall,  with  free,  commanding  air, 
ind  that  was  mild,  and  delicate,  and  fair. 
J^nr  had  an  arch  delusive  smile,  tlint  charmM 
And  threatenM  too;  alluring,  it  alarmM; 
1  hf  smile  of  Lucy  her  approval  told, 
i  ht-rrfaU  not  changing ;  neither  kind  nor  cold. 
\^  hca  children,  Lucy  love  alone  possess^, 
.Unf>  was  more  punishM  and  was  more  caressM; 
1^  tnld  the  childish  wishes,  one  bespoke 
\  lamb,  a  bird«  a  garden,  and  a  brook  ; 
I  Ii4*  other  wishM  a  joy  unknown,  a  rout 
Or  crowded  hall,  and  to  be  first  led  out. 


Lucy  loved  all  that  grew  upon  the  ground. 
And  loveliness  in  all  things  living  found ; 
The  gilded  fly,  the  fern  upon  tlie  wall, 
Were  nature's  works,  and  admirnble  all ; 
Pleased  with  indulgence  of  so  cheap  a  kind. 
Its  cheapness  never  discoraponed  her  mind. 
Jane  had  no  liking  for  such  things  as  these. 
Things  pleasing   her    must  her   superiors 

please ; 
The  costly  ilower  was  precious  in  her  eyes. 
That  skill  can  vary,  or  that  money  bnys; 
Her  taste  was  good,  bnt  she  was  still  afraid. 
Till  fashion  sanctioned  the  remarks  she  made. 
The  sisters  read,  and  Jane  with  some  delight. 
The  satires  keen  that  fear  or  rage  excite, 
That  men  in  power  attack,  and  ladies  high. 
And  give  broad   hints  that  we  may  know 

them  by. 
She  was  amused  when  sent  to  haunted  rooms. 
Or  some  dark  passage  where  the  spirit  comes 
Of  one  once  murdered !  then  she  laughing 

read. 
And  felt  at  once  the  folly  and  the  dread : 
As  rustic  girls  to  crafty  gipsies  fly. 
And  trust  the  liar  though  they  fear  the  lie, 
Or  as  a  patient,  urged  by  grievous  pains, 
Will  fee  tlie  daring  quack  whom  he  disdains. 
So  Jane  was  pleased   to  see  the  beckoning 

hand, 
And  trust  the  magic  of  the  RatclilTe-wand. 
In  her  religion — for  her  mind,  though  light. 
Was  not  disposed  our  better  views  to  slight — 
Her  favourite  authors  were  a  solemn  kind, 
Who  fill  with  dark  mysterious  thoughts  the 

mind ; 
And    who    with    such    conceits  her  fancy 

plied. 
Became  her  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide. 
She  made  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  one 
To  build  a  thousand  pleasant  views  upon ; 
All  that  connects  us  with  a  world  above 
She  loved  to  fancy,  and  she  longM  to  prove ; 
W^ell  would  the  poet  please  her,  who  could 

lead 
Her  fancy  forth,  yet  keep  untouch'd  her  creed. 
Led  by  an  early  custom,  Lucy  spied, 
When  she  awaked,  the  Bible  at  her  side; 
That,  ere  she  ventured  on  a  world  of  care. 
She  might  for  trials,  joys  or  pains  prepare. 
For  every  dart  a  shield,  a  guard  for  every 

snare. 
She  read  not  much  of  high  heroic  deeds. 
Where  man  the   measure   of  man*s  power 

exceeds ; 
Bnt  gave  to  luckless  love  and  fate  severe 
Her  tenderest  pity  and  her  softest  tear. 
She  mixM   not   faith  with  fable,    but  she 

trod 
Right  onward,  cautious  in  the  ways  of  God ; 
Nor  did  she  dare  to  launch  on  seas  unknown, 
In   search  of  truths  by  some  adventurers 

shown, 
Bnt   her   own   compass   used,   and  kept   a 

course  her  own. 
The  nuiidens  both  their  loyalty  declared. 
And  in  the  glory  of  their  country  shared ; 
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But  Jane  tliat  glory  felt  with  proud  delig^ht, 
WJien  England^s   foes  were  vanquishM  in 

the  fight ; 
While  Lncy^s  fcelingii  for  the  hraye  who  hied 
Put   ail  such  glorious   triumphs   from  her 

head. 
They  hoth  were  frugal ;  Lucy  from  the  fear 
Of  wasting  that  which  want  esteems  so  dear 
But  finds  so  scarce ;  her  sister  from  the  pain 
That  springs  from  want,  when  treated  with 

disdain. 
Jane    borrowM    maxims   from   a  doubting 

school, 
And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule ; 
Lucy  saw  no  such  rirtue  in  a  jest. 
Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicule  a  test. 
They  loved  each  other  with  the  warmth  of 

youth, 
With  ardour,  candour,  tenderness,  and  truth; 
And  Uiough  their  pleasures  were  not  just 

the  same, 
Yet  hoth  were  pleased  whencTer  one  became ; 
Nay,  each  would  rather  in  tlie  act  rejoice. 
That  was  tli'  adopted,  not  the  native  choice. 


Each  had  a  friend,  and  friends  to  minds  so  fond 
And  good  are  soon  united  in  the  bond ; 
Each  had  a  lover ;  but  it  seemM  that  fate 
Decreed  that  these  should  not  approximate. 
Now  Lucy^s  lover  was  a  prudent  swain. 
And  thought,  in  all  things,  what  would  be 

his  gain; 
The  younger  sister  first  engaged  his  view, 
But  with  her  beauty  he  her  spirit  knew; 
Her  face  he  much  admired, 'but,  put  the  case, 
Said  he,  I  marry,  what  is  then  a  farey 
At  first  it  pleases  to  have  drawn  the  lot ; 
He  then  forgets  it,  but  his  wife  does  not; 
Jane   too,  he  judged,    would    be   reserved 

and  liice. 
And  many  lovers  had  enhanced  her  price. 
Thus,  thinking  much,  but  hiding  what  he 

thought. 
The  prudent  lover  Lury*s  favour  sought. 
And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art; 
And  his  appearM  a  gentle  guileless  heart; 
Such  she  respected;   true,  her  sister  found 
His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round, 
Too  cold  and  inexpressive;  such  a  face 
Where  yon  could  nothing  markM  or  manly 

trace. 
But  Lury  found  him  to  his  mother  kind. 
And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind ; 
His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet. 
His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat. 
Jane  said  he  wanted  courage ;  Lucy  drew 
No  ill  from  that,  though  she  believed  it  too ; 
*It  is  religious,  Jane,  be  not  severe  ;* 
^Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  religious  fear.' 
Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 
A  man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve. 


Jane  had  a  lover,  whom  a  lady's  pride 
Might  wish  to  sec  attending  at  her  side. 


Young,  handsome,  sprightly,  aiid  with  giMMl 

address. 

Not  marked  for  folly,  error  or  excess; 
Yet  not  entirely  from  their  censure  free. 
Who  judge  our  failings  with  severity ; 
The  very  care  he  took  to  keep  his  name 
Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame. 
Jane  heard  of  this,  and  she  replied :  ^Enough ; 
Prove  but  the  facts,  and  I  resist  no  proof ; 
Nor  is  my  heart  so  easy  as  to  love 
The  man  my  judgment  bids  me  not  approve.* 
But  yet  that  heart  a  secret  joy  confean'd. 
To  find  no  slander  on  the  youth  would  rest ; 
His  was,  in  fact,  such  conduct,  that  a  naid 
Might  think  of  marriage,  and  be  not  afrmid  ; 
And  she  was  pleased  to  find  a  spirit  high. 
Free  from  all  fear,  tliat  spnm'd  hypocrisy. 
'What  fears  my  sister  V  said  the  partial  fair. 
For  Lucy  fear'd,— *Why  tell  me  to  beware  ¥ 
No  smooth  deceitful  varnish  can  I  find  ; 
His  is  a  spirit  generous,  free,  and  kind; 
And   all  his  flaws  are  seen,  all  floating  in 

his  mind. 
A  little  boldness  in  his  speech.  What  then? 
It  is  the  failing  of  these  generous  men. 
A  little  vanity,  but — O !  my  dear. 
They  all  would  show  it,  were  they  all  sincere. 
But  come,  agreed ;  we'll  lend  each  other  eyes 
To   see   our  favourites,  when    they    wear 

disguise ; 
And  all  those  errors  that  will  then  be  shown 
Uninfluenced  by  the  workings  of  our  own.* 


Thus  lived  the  sisters,  far  from  power 
removed. 

And  far  from  need,  both  loving  and  beloved. 

Thus  grew,  as  myrtles  grow;  I  grieve  at 
heart 

That  I  have  pain  and  sorrow  to  impart. 

But  so  it  is,  the  sweetest  herbs  that  grow 

In  the  lone  vale,  where  sweetest  waters  flow. 

Ere  drops  the  blossom,  or  appears  the  frn it. 

Feel  the  vile  grub,  and  perish  at  the  root ; 

And  in  a  quick  and  premature  decay. 

Breathe  tlie  pure  fragrance  of  their  life 
away. 


A  town  was  near,  in  which  the  buildings  all 
Were  large,  but  one  pre-eminently  tall — 
An  huge  high  house.   Without  there  was 

an  air 
Of  lavish  cost ;  no  littleness  was  there ; 
But  room  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  gigs. 
And  walls  for  pines  and  peaches,  grapes  and 

fig» ; 

Bright  on  the  sloping  glass  the  sunbeaiii» 

shone ; 
And  brought  the  summer  of  all  climates  on. 
Here  wealth  its  prowess  to  the  eye  display  *d. 
And  here  advanced  the  seasons,  there  delayed  ; 
Bid  the  due  heat  each  growing  sweet  refine. 
Made    the   sun's    light   with   grosser    fir«- 

combine. 
And  to  the  Tropic  gave  the  v  igour  of  the  Linr - 
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Yrt,  IB  the  master  of  this  wealth,  behold 
\  liffht  \'aiD  roxcomh  taken  from  his  gold, 
Hhose  bosy  brain  was  weak,  whose  boasting 
heart  was  cold. 

0!  kov  he  talked  to  that  belieTing  town, 
TiMit  he  wonld  give  it  riches  and  renown ; 
CtBie  t  canal  where  treasures  were  to  swim, 
AM  tkej  shonld  owe  their  opulence  to  him! 
lo  fict,  of  riches  he  insured  a  crop. 
So  they  would  giTe  him  but  a  seed  to  drop. 
Ai  ued  the  alchjmist  his  boasts  to  make, 
'I  pre  TOtt  millions  for  the  mite  I  take ;  * 
The  mite  they  ncTer  could  again  behold. 
The  millions  all  were  £ldorado-gold. 
Bj  this  professing  man,  the  country  round 
Wat  searchM  to  see  where  money  could  be 

found. 
The  tkriren  farmer,  who  had  liyed  to  spare. 
Became  on  object  of  especial  care ; 
He  took  the  frugal  tradesman  by  the  hand, 
Ai4  wished  him  joy  of  what  he  might  com- 
mand ; 
And  the  industrious  sen  ant,  who  had  laid 
Hit  ttTiiig  by,  it  was  his  joy  to  aid ; 
Ur^talk,  and  hints  of  some  productive  plan 
Half  named,  won  all  his  hearers  to  a  man ; 
Incertain  projects  drew  them  wondering  on, 
kU  BTsrice  listenM  till  distrust  was  gone. 
Bit  vhen  to  these  dear  girls  he  found  his  way, 
An  esiy,  artless,  innocent  were  they  ; 
H  hen  he  compelVd  his  foolish  wife  to  be 
At  osce  so  great,  so  humble,  and  so  free ; 
Whtm  others  sought,  nor  always  with  snc- 


Bat  they  were  both  her  pride  and  happiness ; 
Ab4  the  esteemM  them,  but  attended  still 
T«  the  Tile  purpose  of  her  husband's  will; 
Aid  vhen  she  fixM  his  snares  about  their  mind, 
Bopectcd  those  whom  she  essayM  to  blind ; 
^*J  with  esteem  she  some  compassion  g^ye 
Tttke  fair  1  ictims  whom  she  wonld  not  sare. 
The  Baaker's  wealth  and  kindness  were  her 

themes, 
H'h  generous  plana,  his  patriotic  schemes ; 
^bthrhi^tliJiiii^' rorNOtiif!,  a  fiiiiniritr  ffw, 
^U[  fur  hi«  (ii\  niiritvfl  Rtlll  he  mpant  t(i  {lo  ; 
?*tti  that  Iw   nlwajs    listened  —  wiiu-li    \rao 

hard  — 
Ti»  hiT*  wWn  upt-akin^  nf  her  ^rcat  rpf^ard 
J"*!  ^vrtajn  rrli-ml*  — hut  von,  an  I  nmy  way, 
Aniliiniti  rliciirt-^  1  am  not  jealoim—  n^y] 
Tket  tisM  thr  man  jijninrlf.  und  nuiir  with 

« piM'd , 
^im.  frmn  hosineRS  i>f  iiTumrtanrt^  fre^'d ; 
^f  i(wi  i>i[rn|iiiig ,   irami*  witii   l«f*kfl  nf  lire, 
^•if  hr'd  jriiiC  ittlain'd  hU  full  desire; 
A4inVii«}irrlti  iind  hi-  fiir  life 
"ttw^'d,  uiid  Sif  wuh  i^linwltig'  iitThin  ivilV  ; 
l^taeito  diitpliiji  liiN  innuf^nt-e,  nnd  Lo  provf 
™^lf  Ihi?  ciliject  ikf  liiT  partitil  l«vfr 
J^^ktoiwith  thru  was  jtiinM  Uie  Istint  fiur. 
This  tmif  mmld  cnme  when  he  iitioiild  m\t 

lit'  drnr 
1*1* lli»^ir«l  nt   all  their  riHiU  and  piinidp, 
M  ril|*,j  il  rrk-ndwlii  j>  in  an  hot- ho  use  made ; 


A  style  of  friendship  suited  to  his  taste, 
Brought  on,  and   ripenM,  like  his  grapes, 

in  haste; 
She  saw  the  wants  that  wealth  in  vain  would 

hide. 
And  all  the  tricks  and  littleness  of  pride: 
On  all  the  wealth  would  creep  the  vulgar  stain. 
And  grandeur  strove  to  look  itself  in  vain. 


Lucy  perceived — but  she  replied,  'why  heed 
Such  small  defects? — they're  very  kind  in- 
deed ! ' 
And  kind  they  were,  and  ready  to  produce 
Their  easy  friendship,  ever  fit  for  use. 
Friendship  that  enters  into  all  affairs. 
And  daily  wants,  and  daily  gets,  repairs. 
Hence  at  the  cottage  of  the  sisters  stood 
The  Banker's  steed — he  was  so  very  good; 
Oft  through  the  roads,  in  weather  foul  or  fair. 
Their  friend's  gay  carriage  bore  the  gentle 

pair; 
His  grapes  and  nectarines  woo'd  the  Virgina' 

hand. 
His  books  and  roses  were  at  their  command  ; 
And  costly  flowers, — he  took  upon  him  shame 
That  he  could  purchase  what  he  could  not 

name. 
Lucy  was  vex'd  to  have  such  favours  shown, 
And  they  returning  nothing  of  their  own ; 
Jane  smiled,    and  begg'd  her  sister  to  be- 
lieve,— 
^Vfe  give  at  least  as  much  as  we  receive.' 
Alas !  and  more ;  they  grave  their  ears  and  eyes. 
His  splendor  oft-times  took  them  by  surprise ; 
And  if  in  Jane  appear'd  a  meaning  smile. 
She  gazed,admired,and  paid  respect  the  while; 
Would  she  had  rested  there!  Deluded  maid. 
She  saw  not  yet  the  fatal  price  she  paid; 
Saw  not  that  wealtli ,   though  join'd  with 

foUy,  grew 
In  her  regard  ;  she  smiled,  but  listen'd  too ; 
Nay  would  be  grateful,  she  would  trust  her 

all. 
Her  funded  source, — to  him  a  matter  small ; 
Taken  for  their  sole  U8c,and  ever  at  their  call : 
To  be  improved — he  knew  not  how,  indeed. 
But  he  had  methods — and  they  must  succeed. 


This  was  so  good,  that  Jane,  in  T^ry  pride, 
To  spare  him  trouble,  for  a  while  denied; 
And  Lucy's  prudence,  though  it  was  alarm 'd. 
Was  by  the  splendor  Of  the  Banker  charm'd ; 
What  was  her  paltry  thousand  pounds  to  him. 
Who  would  expend  fire  thousand  on  a  whim  ? 
And  then  the  portion  of  his  wife  was  known  ; 
But  not  that  she  reserved  it  for  her  own. 
Lucy  her  lover  trusted  with  the  fact, 
And  frankly  ask'd,  if  he  approved  the  aet  ? 
It  promised  well,  he  said ;  he  could  not  tell 
How  it  might  end,  but  sure  it  promised  well; 
He  had  himself  a  trifle  in  the  Bank, 
And  should  be  sore  uneasy  if  it«  sank. 
Jane  from  her  lover  had  no  wish  to  hide 
Her  deed ;  but  was  withheld  by  maiden  pride ; 
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To  talk  80  early— ns  if  one  were  rare 
Of  being  his ;  she  eouid  not  that  endure. 
But  when  the  nUierH  were  apart,  and  when 
They  freely  spoke  of  their  alfairs  and  men; 
They   thought   with  pleasure  of  the    Bura 

improved, 
And  so  presented  to  the  men  they  loved. 


Things  now  proeeedcd  in  a  quiet  train ; 
No  eause  appeared  to  murmur  or  complain; 
The  monied  man,  his  ever  smiling  dame. 
And  their  young  darlings,  in  tlieir  carriage 

came ; 
Janets  sprightly  lover  smiled  their  pomp  to 

see, 
And  ate  their  grapes,with  gratitude  and  glee, 
But  with  the  freedom  there  was  nothing  mean. 
Humble,  or  forward,  in  his  freedom  seen ; 
His  was  the  frankness  of  a  mind  that  shows 
It  knows  itself,  nor  fears  for  what  it  knows : 
But  Lucy's  ever  humble  friend  was  awed 
By  the  profusion  he  could  not  applaud  ; 
He  seem'd  indeed  reluctant  to  partake 
Of  the  collation  that  he  could  not  make ; 
And  this  was  pleasant  in  the  maiden's  view, — 
"Was  modesty—  was  moderation  too ; 
Though  Jane  esteem'd  it  meanne8R;and  she  saw 
Fear  in  that  prudence,  avarice  in  that  awe. 
But  both  the  lovers  now  to  town  are  gone, 
By  business  one  is  call'd,  by  duty  one; 
While  rumour  rises,—  whether  false  or  true 
The  ladies  knew  not — it  was  known  to  few— 
But  fear  there  was,  and  on  their  guardian- 
friend 
They  for  advice  and  comfort  would  depend 
When  rose  the  day ;  meantime  from  Belmont- 

place 
Came  vile  report,  predicting  quick  disg^ce. 
'Twns  told  —  the  servants ,  who  had  met  to 

thank 
Their  lord  for  placing  money  in  his  Bank — 
Their  kind  free  master,  who  such  wages  gave. 
And   tlien   increased  whatever   they  could 

save — 
They    Mfho  had  heard    they    should  their 

savings  lose. 
Were  wceping,swearing,drinking  at  the  news; 
And  still  the  more  they  drank ,    the  more 

they  wept. 
And  swore,  and  rail'd,   and  threatened,  till 

they  slept. 
The  morning-truth  confirmed  the  evening- 
dread  ; 
The  Bank  was  broken,  and  the  Banker  fled; 
But  left  a  promise  that  his  friends  should  have. 
To  the  last  shilling — what  his  fortunes  gave. 
The  e\il  tidings  reach 'd  the  sister-pair. 
And  one  like  Sorrow  look'd,  and  one  Despair ; 
They  from  each  other  tumM  th'  afflicting 

look. 
And  loth  and  late  the  painful  silence  broke. 
^The  odious  villain!'  Jane  in  wrath  began; 
In  pity  Lucy:  *the  nnhappy  man! 
When  time  and  reason  our  affliction  heal. 
How  will  the  author  of  our  sufferings  feel Y' 


'And  let  him  feel,  my  sister,  —  let  tli©  woes 
That  he  creates  be  bane  to  his  repo«e ! 
Let  them  be  felt  in  his  expiring  hour. 
When  death  brings  all  his  dread,  and  sin  its 

power: 
Then  let  the  busy  foe  of  mortals  state 
The  pangs  he  caused,  his  own  to  aggravate! 
Wretch !  when  our  life  was  glad,  onr  pro- 
spects gay. 
With  savage  hand  to  sweep  them  all  away ! 
And  he  must  know  it — know  when  he  beguiled 
llis  easy  victims — how  the  villain  4ctiuled  ! 
Oh !  my  dear  Lucy,  could  I  see  him  crave 
The  food  denied,  a  beggar  and  a  slave. 
To  stony  hearts  he  should  with  tears  apply. 
And  Pity's  self  withhold  the  struggling  sigh; 
Or,  if  relenting  weakness  should  extend 
Th'  extorted  scrap  that  justice  would  not  lend, 
Let  it  be  poison 'd  by  the  curses  deep 
Of  every  wretch  whom  he  compels  to  weep ! ' 
'Nay,my  sweet  sister,if  you  thought  such  pain 
Were  his,  your  pity  would  awake  again; 
Your  generous  heart  the  wretch's  grief  would 

feel. 
And  yon  would  soothe  the  pangs  yon  cronld 

not  heal. ' 
'Oh!  never,  never,— I  would  still  contrive 
To  keep  the  slave  whom  I  abhorr'd  alive  ; 
His  tortured  mind  with  horrid  fears  to  fill« 
Disturb  his  reason ,  and  misguide  his  will ; 
Heap  coals  of  fire,  to  lie  like  melted  lead. 
Heavy  and  hot,  on  his  accursed  head  ; 
Not  coals  that  mercy  kindles  hearts  to  melt. 
But  he  should  feel  them  hot  as  fires  are  felt ; 
Corroding  ever,  and  through  life  the  same. 
Strong  self-contempt  and  ever  burning  shame; 
Let  him  so  wretched  live  that  he  may   fly- 
To  desperate  thoughts,and  be  resolved  to  die— 
And  then  let  death  such  frightful  visions  g^^  r. 
That  he  may  dread   th'  attempt,   and    beg 

to  live!' 
So  spake  th'  indignant  maid,  when   Lncy 

•igh'd. 

And,  waiting  softer  times,  no  more  replied. 


Barlow   was  then  in  town;   and   there  he 

thought 
Of  bliss  to  come,  and  bargains  to  be  bought  : 
And  was  returning  homeward — when  he  fonad 
The  Bank   was    broken ,    and   his   ventttre 

drown'd. 
'Ah!  foolish  maid,'  he  cried,  'and  what  wilt 

thou 
Say  for  thy  fk-iends  and  their  excesses  naw  Y 
All  now  b  brought  completely  to  aa  end  « 
What  can  the  spendthrift  now  affbrd  to  sprndT 
Had  my  advice  been— true,  I  gave  consent. 
The  thing    was    purposed ;   what  conid    I 

prevent  ? 
Who  will  her  idle  taste  for  flowers  supply. — 
Who  send  her  grapes  and  peaches?  let  hcf 

try;— 
There's  none  will  giveher,and  she  cannot  hnjr  J 
Yet  would  she  not  be  grateful  if  she  ka^w 
W  hat  to  my  faith  and  generous  love  was  dnc  ? 
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IkSij  to  tee  the  nan  who  took  lier  hand, 
Wkoi  At  had  not  n  sixpence  at  command ; 
Cwld  I  be  rare  that  such  a  qniet  mind 
We«U  be  for  erer  grateful,  mild,  and  kind, 
I  ai^ht  comply — ^bnt  how  will  Bloomer  act, 
Wbni  be  becomeo  acquainted  with  the  fact  ? 
1W  Imi  to  him  ie  trilling—bat  the  faU 
Item  iadf  pendence,  that  to  her  is  all ; 
KfV  iboald  he  marry,  'twill  be  shame  to  me 
Ts  held  myself  from  my  engag:ement  free ; 
Aai  iboald  he  not,  it  will  be  doable  grace 
To  ituid  alone  in  sach  a  trying  case. 
C«w  then,  my  Lacy,  to  thy  faithful  heart 
And  bmnble  Ioto  I  will  my  views  impart ; 
WiU  see  the  gnteful  tear  that  softly  steals 
Ikmm  the  fair  face  and  aU  thy  joy  reveals ; 
Aniwhen  I  say  it  is  a  blow  severe, 
Tbes  will  I  add—restrain,  my  love,  the  tear, 
Miakt  this  heart,  so  faithful  and  so  fond, 
StiUbeuid  to  thine;  and  fearnot  for  that  bond.' 
Ue  ndd;  and  went,  with  purpose  he  believed 
Of  gcaerons  nature — so  is  man  deceived. 


U«j  determined  that  her  lover's  eye 
%inM  ml  diAtreiMi  nor  sup  pi  i  rat  inn  spy  ; 
n»At  in  hfr  mnnnfr  hi;  Mimild  nolJiiiii^'^  fmd, 
Ta  kdlcale  the  weakness  of  Iicr  iiiiiid. 
U*  «▼  no  t'je  that   %t'ept,    nn  friuut:    that 

Hhookf 
l^ifiwd  appt-aL  waji  mnrle  by  word  or  look; 
^sdoftc  there  was,    but  Joined  wiUi  some 

refltraint ; 
^  iuttn  of  the  late  event  were  faint 
Ur  Jflok  'd  To  r  grief  de  p  I  ori  n  ^H,  b  u  t  pc  r cci vea 
^•llBtward  token  that  she  Innger  fcri^res; 
Ih  bad  expected  for  his  efforU  pmiwe, 
f*rl»€  rraolved  the  drooping  uiiiid  to  niise ; 
^hciri^ay.  [t^  judged,  bff  liiinihleH,  and  afraid 
'Ut  bf  might    blame    her    mjihiH'ptH   and 

upLmid  } 
^  lot  hr  ftndft  her  [n  a  quiet  state, 
Im  %jfmi  rti,y  aud  her  air  Kt-datt* ; 
^  jf  Kfr  [otiji  lias  tint  a  muse  for  pain, 
^  V|*  *"«nd  Unit  he  would  make  it  f-siiQ  — 

Bbivhtt  hej«d«:cii  tliey  might  expcet  to  lose; 

Iw  Utssght  himself,  whatever  iiMine  might 

(  hoaitt. 

Jv  iseisositiOTi  would  he  snialL  at  most; 
^l^iJhnWi;  mattfT.  she  would  (see  no  more 
fWillle  of  wliat  Ahe  held  iu  hand  before. 


«*T  did  hrr  sister  feel?  and  did  tiUt  think 
fU'NsQcrviUititineptt.and  would  never  i^hrink? 
'**J«»li^  thatmnite  1?  in  Ioiih  like  juurs  «o  (ight 
^^t  it  mn  iiu^ht  like  merriment  exi  ite? 
-^Mi  ir  U  rlehf  we  know,  and  ean  alTord 
I*  pits***  hi*  fttocy,  and  to  keep  hiii  word; 
I*  kini  'lit  Qfithing ;  had  he.  now  a  fear, 
«» ami  tlie  inetinest  of  his  8€X  apptnr ; 
^'^  thf  true  honour,  as  I  jrid^e  the  ease, 
'*-  Will  III  frel  the  evil,  and  emhrsire.'' 
*J«»t  IkrLaw  «i^»pp*d^  a  little  vex'd  to  see 
^*  kti  9t  bopc,  no  dread  or  ecsUiK^v  ; 


Calmly  she  spoke — «Your  prospecto,  sir,  and 

mine 
Are  not  the  same, — their  union  I  decline; 
Could  I  believe  the  hand  for  which  you  strove 
Had  yet  ito  value,  did  you  truly  love, 
I  had  with  thanks  nddressM  you,  and  replied, 
Wait  till  your  feelings  and  my  own  subside, 
Watch  your  affections,  and,  if  still  they  live. 
What  pride  denies,  my  gratitude  shall  give; 
Ev*n  then,  in  yielding,  I  had  first  believed 
That  I  conferrM  the  favour,  not  received. 
Yon  I  release — ^nay,  hear  me— I  impart 
Joy  to  your  soul, — I  judge  not  of  your  heart. 
Thinkst  thou  a  being,  to  whom  God  has  lent 
A  feeling  mind,  will  have  her  bosom  rent 
By  man's  reproaches?  Sorrow  will  be  thine, 
For  all  thy  pity  prom p to  thee  to  resign ! 
Thinkst  thou  that  meekness'  self  wonld  con> 

descend 
To  take  the  husband  when  she  scorns  the 

friend  Y 
Forgive  the  frankness,  and  rejoice  for  life 
Thou  art  not  burdenM  with  so  poor  a  wife. 
Go !  and  be  happy — tell,  for  the  applause 
Of  hearto  like  thine,  we  parted,  and  tne  cause 
Give,  as  it  pleases  * — With  a  foolish  look 
That  a  dull  school-boy  fixes  on  his  book 
That  he  resigns,with  mingled  shame  and  joy ; 
So  Barlow  went,  confounded  like  the  boy. 


Jane,  while  she  wept  to  think  her  sister's  pain 
Was  thus  increased,  felt  infinite  disdain ; 
Bound  as  she  was,  and  wedded  by  the  ties 
Of  love  and  hope,  that  care  and  craft  despise ; 
She  could  but  wonder  that  a  man,whosc  toste 
And  zeal  for  money  had  a  Jew  disgraced. 
Should  love  her  sister ;  yet  with  this  surprise. 
She  felt  a  little  exultotion  rise; 
Hers  was  a  lover  who  had  always  held 
This  man  as  base,  by  generous  scorn  impelPd ; 
And  yet,  as  one,  of  whom  for  Lucy's  sake 
He  would  a  civil  distant  notice  take. 


Lucy,  with  saddenM  heart  and  temper  mild, 
BowM  to  correction,  like  an  humbled  child, 
Wl^o  feels  the  parent's  kindness,   and  who 

knows 
Such  the  correction  he,  who  loves,  bestows. 


Attending  always,  but  attending  more 
When  sorrow  ask'd  his  presence,  than  before. 
Tender  and  ardent,  with  the  kindest  air 
Came  Bloomer,  fortune's  error  to  repair; 
Words  sweetly  so6thing  spoke  the  happy 

youth. 
With  all  the  tonder  earnestness  of  truth. 


There  was  no  doubt  of  his  intention  now — 
He  will  his  purpose  witli  his  love  avow : 
So  lodged    the   maid;   yet,   waiting,    she 

admired 
His  still  delaying  what  he  most  desired; 
6 
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Tin,  from  her  tpirifa  ftgiUlion  tree^ 
She  might  determine  when  the  day  should  he. 
With  such  fiicility  the  partial  mind 
Can  tlie  heat  motives  for  its  favourites  find. 
Of  this  he  spake  not,  hut  he  stayM  beyond 
His  asnal  hour;  —  attentive  still  and  fond ; — 
The  hand  yet  firmer  to  the  hand  he  prest. 
And  the  eye  rested  where  it  loved  to  rest ; 
Then  took  he  certain  freedoms,  yet  so  small 
That  it  was  prndish  so  the  thingps  to  call ; 
Things  they  were  not  —  *  Describe'  —  that 

none  can  do, 
They  had  been  nothing  had  they  not  been 

new; 
It  was  the  manner  and  the  look ;  a  maid. 
Afraid  of  snch,  is  foolishly  afraid : 
For  what  conld  she  explain  ¥  The  piercing  eye 
Of  jealous  fear  could  nought  amiss  descry. 


But  some  concern  now  rose ;  the  youth  would 

seek 
Jane  by  herself,and  then  would  nothing  speak. 
Before  not  spoken ;  there  was  still  delay. 
Vexations,  wearying,  wasting,  day  by  day. 
*He  does  not  surely  trifle !  *  Heaven  forbid ! 
She  now  should  doubly  scorn  him  if  he  did. 
Ah!  more  than  this,  unlucky  girl !  is  thine ; 
Thou  must  the  fondest  views  of  life  resign ; 
And  in  the  very  time  resign  them  too. 
When  tliey  were  brightening  on  the  eager 

view. 
I  wiU  he  brief, — nor  have  I  heart  to  dwell 
On  crimes  they  almost  share  who  paint  them 

well. 

There  was  a  moment's  softness,  and  it  seem'd 
Discretion  slept,  or  so  the  lover  dream'd ; 
And  watching  long  the  now  confiding  maid, 
He  thought  her  guardless,  and  grew  less 

afraid ; 
Led  to  the  theme  that  he  had  shunnM  before. 
He  used  a  language  he  must  use  no  more.— 
For  if  it  answers,  there  is  no  more  need. 
And  no  more  trial,  should  it  not  succeed. 


Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 
Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that 

shed 
Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frenzy  fled ; 
Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  laid. 
Despised  and  scorn'd  by  the  indignant  maid, 
Whose  spirit*  in  their  agitation  rose, 
Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose: 
As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high. 
Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by. 
While  yet  the  lover  stayed,  the  maid  was 

strong. 
But  when  he  fled,  she  droop'd  and  felt  the 

wrong — 
Feltthe  alarming  chill,  th'  enfeebled  breath. 
Closed  the  quick  eye,  and  sank  in  transient 

death. 


So  Lucy  found  her ;  and  then  first  that  breast 
Knew  anger's  power,  and  ownM  the  strangrr 

guest. 
'And  is  this  love?  Ungenerous!  Has  he  too 
Been  mean  and  abject  ?  Is  no  being  true  Y ' 
For  Lucy  judged  that,like  her  prudent  swain. 
Bloomer  had  talk'd  of  what  a  man  might  gain ; 
She  did  not  think  a  man  on  earth  was  fonnd, 
A  wounded  bosom,  while  it  bleeds,  to  wound ; 
Thought  not  that  mortal  could  be  so  unjust. 
As  to  deprive  affliction  of  its  trust ; 
Thought  not  a  lover  could  the  hope  enjoy. 
That  must  the*  peace,  he  should  promote, 

destroy ; 
Thought  not,  in  fact,   that  in  the  world 

were  those. 
Who,  to  their  tenderest  friends,  are  womr 

than  foes. 
Who  win  the  lieart,  deprive  it  of  its  care. 
Then  plant  remorse  and  desolation  there. 
Ah!  cruel  he,  who  can  that  heart  deprive 
Of  all  that  keeps  its  energy  alive ; 
Can  see  consigned  to  shame  the  trusting  fair, 
And  turn  confiding  fondness  to  despair; 
To  watch  that  time — a  name  Is  not  assigned 
For  crime  so  odious,  nor  shall  learning  find. 
Now,  from  that  day  has  Lucy  laid  aside 
Her  proper  cares,  to  be  her  sbter's  guide, 
Guaitl,  and  protector.  At  their  unele's  farm 
They  past  the  period  of  their  first  alarm. 
But  soon  retired,  nor  was  he  grieved  to  ieara 
They  made    their    own   afl*airs  their   own 

concern. 

I  knew  not  then  their  worth ;  and,had  I  known. 
Could  not  the  kindness  of  a  friend  have  shown; 
For  men  they  dreaded;    they    a   dwelling 

sought. 
And  there  the  children  of  the  village  taught ; 
There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  still  depends 
Upon  her  efibrts,  not  upon  her  friends ; 
She  Is  with  persevering  strength  endued. 
And  can  be  cheerful — for  she  will  be  good. 
Jane  too  will  strive  the  daily  tasks  to  share. 
That  so  employment  may  contend  with  care; 
Not  power,  hot  will,  she  shows,  and  looks 

about 
On  her  small  people,  who  come  in  and  ont ; 
And  seems  of  what  they  need,   or  she  can 

do,  in  doubt. 
There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seats  around. 
While  she,  all  rueful  at  the  sight  and  sound. 
Shrinks  from  the  free  approaches  of  the  tribe 
Whom  she  attempts  lamenting  to  describe. 
With  stains  the  idlers  gathered  in  their  way. 
The  simple  stains  of  niud,and  mould,and  clay. 
And  compound  of  the  streets,  of  what  we  dare 

not  say; 
With  hair  uncomb'd,  grimed  face,  and  piteous 

look. 
Each  heavy  student  takes  the  odious  book. 
And  on  the  lady  easts  a  glance  of  fear. 
Who  draws  the  garment  close  as  he  comes 

near; 
She  then  for  Lury's  mild  forbearance  tries. 
And  from  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  eyen. 
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Ihkfaig  new  efforts,  Vkmd  with  lome  success, 
T9  psj  stteation  while  the  Htudents  guess ; 
Hksts  the  gentler  mistress  fain  would  glide, 
iW  dread  their  station  at  the  lady's  side. 


Sseh  is  their  fate: — there  is  a  friendly  few 
Wfcma  they  receire,  and  there  is  chance  for 

you; 
Tbdr  ichool,  and  something  gathered  from 

the  wreck 
OrtkatbadBaak,  keeps  poverty  in  check; 
Aid tne  respect,  and  high  regard,  are  theirs, 
TW  children's  prolit,and  the  parents'  prayers. 
With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  rare, 
Thtt  few  most  see,  and  none  with  her  may 

share ; 
Voredcar  than  hope  can  he,  more  sweet  than 

pleasures  are. 
F«r  ber  Md  sister  needs  the  rare  of  love 
That  vill  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove. 
Bat  vaits  to  warn:  for  Jane  will  walk  alone, 
^ill  iiBg  in  low  and  melancholy  tone; 
Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  plants  will  run 
Ta  thaa  her  friends, — alas !  her  thoughts  to 

shun. 
It  ii  ast  love  alone  disturbs  her  rest, 
Bst  Isss  of  all  that  ever  hope  possessM ; 
Frieadiever  kind,  life's  lively  plea8ures,ease, 
Whet  her  enjoyments  could  no  longer  please ; 
Tkcse  were  her  comforts  then !  she  has  no 

more  of  these. 
Wnpt  in  sach  thoughts,  she  feels  her  mind 

astray, 
Bitfaisws  'tis  true, that  she  has  lost  her  way ; 
PsrUcy's  smile  will  check  the  sudden  flight, 
iai  sae  kind  look  let  in  the  wonted  light 
Trti  sf  long  silence  she  endures,  then  talks 
Taeavch — with  too  much  ardour,  as  she 

walks; 
Bititill  the  shrubs  that  she  admires  dispense 
TWir  balmy  freshness  to  the  hurried  sense, 
Aid  dbe  will  watch  their  progress,  and  attend 
Hirflswering  favourites  as  a  guardian  friend; 
Tsna  or  shade  she  will  her  sweets  remove, 
^  here,  she  says,  I  may  with  safety  love. 
Btt  the reare  hours  when  on  that  boNom  steals 
^  nsiag  terror, —  then  indeed  she  feels ; — 
Fceli  hsw  she  loved  the  prombed  good,  and 

how 
Sbe  fesls  the  failure  of  the  promise  now. 

'™t  eihi?r  Hpniler  did  a«  roliUem  tlfi, 
We  pAiir  lYu  r  ■  t » 1 1%  bii  t  II  ft  t  if  i  ig  ra*  r  rii  I  i  <>ii* 
■■»  *f oilrr  nltftTnpji  inr,   »n(!    I    look  wiMiin 
Ti&ii  unmv  r<iu»e  thn(  rfr*'w  hlin  ort  in  n'm; 
H«  ssd  thn  wretch  who   cnnUl  tJiy    worth 

fornalic 
Ai* iKf  fsrit 'il  adder  and  the  Itiathdomc  isnakc^ 
^»  uiillr  rittild  »\\p  in    vilUiiri-fiJir  awuy, 
^*t  bad  nn  fang  1«  TaMtrn  on  hitt  |ir*'j. 
^**^m1  dfur  Lury,  1  had  thoii|»^bt  to' live 
'^  ^ In  ill  I  li r   t-niii  tor im  f  amy  fdrt  <i  n p »  p !  i «" ; 
*  •tfrtarrtoinjj,  and  carcji«'d, — a   (Vifnd, 
^Diiilir  wuuld  g^iiidu^advisi-jConsult^di^lund, 


And  make  his  equal  ;—tlien  1  fondly  thought 
Among  superior  creatures  to  be  brought ; 
And  while  with  them,  delighted  to  behold 
No  eye  averted,  and  no  bosom  cold ; — 
Then  at  my  home,  a  mother,  to  embrace 

My Oh!  my  sister,it  was  surely  base! 

I  might  forget   the  wrong;   I   cannot  the 

disgrace. 
Oh!  when  I  saw  that  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
I  felt  my  spirits  with  his  own  arise: 
I  call'd  it  joy,  and  said,  the  generous  youth 
Laughs  at  my  loss— no  trial  for  his  truth; 
It  is  a  trifle  he  can  not  lament, 
A  sum  but  equal  to  his  annual  rent; 
And  yet  that  loss,  tlie  cause  of  every  ill. 
Has  made  me  poor,  and  him'-  'O !  poorer  still ; 
Poorer,  my  Jane,  and  far  below  thee  now: 
The  injurer  he, — the  injured  sufferer  thou  ; 
And  shall  such  loss  afflict  thee  V — ^Lose  I  not 
With  him  what  fortune  could  in  life  allot? 
Lose  I  not  hope,  life's  cordial,  and  the  views 
Of  an  aspiring  spirit? — O!  I  lose 
Whate'er  tlie  happy  feel,  whate'er  the  san- 
guine choose. 
Would  I  could  lose  this  bitter  sense  of  wrong. 
And  sleep  in  peace — but  it  will  not  be  long ! 
And  here  is  something,  Lucy,  in  my  brain, 
I  know  not  what — it  is  a  cure  for  pain; 
But  is  not  death! — no  beckoning  hand  I  see. 
No  voire  I  hear  that  comes  alone  to  me ; 
It  is  not  death,  but  change ;  I  am  not  now 
As  I  was  once, — nor  ran  I  tell  you  how ; 
Nor  is  it  madness — ask,  and  you  shall  find 
In  my  replies  th^  soundness  of  luy  mind : 
O !  I  should  be  a  trouble  all  day  long ; 
A  very  torment,  if  my  head  were  wrong.' 


At  times  there  is  upon  her  features  seen, 
What  moves  suspicion — she  is  too  serene. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  a  drunken  man. 
Who  steps  sedately,  just  to  show  he  can. 
Absent  at  times  she  will  her  mother  call. 
And  cry  at  mid-day,  ^thengood  night  to  all.' 
But  most  she  thinks  there  will  some  good 

ensue 
From  something  done,  or  what  she  is  to  do; 
Long  wrapt  in  silence,  she  will  then  assume 
An  air  of  business,  and  shake  off  her  gloom ; 
Then  cry  exulting,  *0!  it  must  succeed, 
There  are  ten  thousand  readers — all  men  read: 
There  are  my  writings ,  -^  you  shall  never 

spend 
Your  precious  moments  to  so  poor  an  end ; 
Our  peasants'  children  may  be  taught  by 

those,    • 
Who  have  no  powers  such  wonders  to  com- 

poHe ; 
So  let  me  call  them,  —  what  the  world  allows. 
Surely  a  poet  without  shame  avows; 
Come,  let  us  count  what  numbers  we  believe 
Will   buy  our  work — Ah!  sister,   do  you 

grieve  ? 
You  weep;   there's  something  I  have  said 

amiss, 
And  vcx'd  my  sister— What  a  world  is  this ! 
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And  how  I  wander! — ^Where  has  fancy  ran? 
It  there  no  poem?  Have  I  nothing  done? 
ForgiTe  me,  Lary,  I  had  fix'd  my  eye. 
And  so  my  mind,  on  works  that  cannot  die; 
Marmion  and  Lara  yonder  in  the  case, 
And  so  I  put  me  in  the  poet's  place. 
Still,  be  not  frightrnM;  it  is  hot  a  dream ; 
I  am  not  lost,  bewilder'd  though  I  seem ; 
I  will  obey  thee — but  suppress  thy  fear — 
I  am  at  ease, — then  why  that  silly  tear?* 


Jane,  as  these  melancholy  fits  invade 
The  bnsy  fancy,  seeks  the  deepest  shade ; 
She  walks  in  ceaseleis  hurry,  till  her  mind 
Will  short  repose  in  Terse  and  music  find ; 
Then  her  own  songs  to  some  soft  tunes  she 

sings. 
And  langhs,and  calls  them  melancholy  things; 
Not  frensy  all ;  in  some  her  erring  Muse 
Will  sad,  affiicting,  tender  strains  infuse: 
Sometimes  on  death  she  wiU  her  lines  com- 
pose; 
Or  give  her  serious  page  of  solemn  prose ; 
And   still  those  favourite  plants  her  fancy 

please, 
And  give  to  care  and  anguish  rest  and  ease. 


Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view, 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed; 
But  morning-roses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
As  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  ^ew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed. 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  fiower,  am  dead. 

Oh !  let  the  her])s  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath ; 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier. 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
Vi\  have  my  grave  beneath  an  hill, 

Where,  only  Lncy^s  self  shall  know 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below; 
There  violets  on  the  borders  blow. 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display. 
Till,  as  the  morning-sunbeams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown. 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand. 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

UnplnckM  of  all  but  maiden  hand : 
Li  virgin  eartli,  till  then  unturnM, 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid. 
Nor  let  my  clianged  clay  be  spumed, 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  wiU  the  lark, — the  lamb,  in  sport. 
In  air, — on  earth, — securely  play. 

And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 
As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 


I  will  not  have  the  ehwrchyard-^roiuMl, 
With  bones  all  black  and  ogly  grown. 

To  press  my  shivering  body  round. 
Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skuUs  I  will  not  sleep. 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay. 
Through  which  the  ringed  earth- womui 
creep. 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey; 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage-rhes  begin. 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vUe  mouldering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care; 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  affiict  me  there. 

But,  O !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone. 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace. 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  affection  find  the  place. 

O!  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate. 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state. 

Let  me  my  sister-minds  behold  z 
From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share. 
For  only  generous  souls  designed. 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there. 


BOOK    IX. 

THE  PRECEPTOR  HUSBAND. 

^'Whoh  passM  we  musing  near  the  woodman'^s 

shed. 
Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him  but  led. 
That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  the 

time. 
Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme  Y 
A  more  abstracted  man  within  my  view 
Has  never  come — He  recollected  y  on.'' 
''Yes,— he  was  thoughtful— thinks  the  whole 

day  long. 
Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought 

wrong; 
He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler's  ftiee. 
Poor  Finch !  I  knew  him  when  at  school, — 

a  boy 
Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  enjoy ; 
So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 
The  girl  to  dance  who  most  admired  her  book  ; 
And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise. 
Who  listen'd  to  his  Latin  exercise; 
The  matron's  self  the  praise  of  Finch  avow'd. 
He  was  so  serious,  and  he  read  so  load'l 
But  yet,  with  all  this  folly  and  conceit. 
The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat ; 
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And  early  pron|iM  in  hit  mind  appearM 
or  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  clearM. 
And  when  he  spoke  of  wiree,  the  boy  would 

}(i8  shonld  be  tkiird  in  Greek  and  a%ebra ; 
For  who  wonhl  talk  with  one  to  whom  his 

themes, 
And  faTovrite  stadles,  were  no  more  than 

dreams? 
For   this,  though  conrteons,  gentle,  and 

haroane, 
Thf  boys  eoatemnM  and  hated  him  as  vain, 
Stiff  and  nedantic."— «'Did  the  man  eigoy. 
In  after-lile,  the  visions  of  the  boy?" 
'*\t  least  they  lorm*il  his  wishes,  they  were 

yet 
The  faToarite  views  on  which  his  mind  was 

set: 
II r  «|aamtly  said, how  happy  mnst.they  prove, 
\y  ho,  loving,  stttd^— or  who,  stndioug,  love; 
»  ho  feel  their  nunds  with  sciences  imbued. 
And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty's  force 

subdued. 
Hill  widowM mother,  who  the  world  had  seen, 
And  better  jodge  of  either  sex  had  been, 
I'm  Id  him  that  justaa  their  affairs  were  placed. 
In  some  respects,  he  most  forego  his  taste; 
I'hat  every  beanty,  both  of  form  and  mind. 
Must  be  by  him,  if  nnendowM,  resignM; 
1  hat  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affairs; 
His  «isters'  portions,  and  the  HalPs  repairs. 
The  son  assented— and  the  wife  must  bring 
\V  rslth,  learning,  beanty,  ere  he  gave  the 

ring; 
Rnt  as  these  merits,  when  they  all  unite. 
Are  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  site; 
And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
or  him  who  would  these  precious  things 

obtain; 
Our  pfttient  student  waited  many  a  year, 
N^r  taw  this  phimix  in  his  walks  appear. 
R»it  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  estate, 
Hf  would  a  something  in  his  points  abate; 
(five  htm  bat  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense, 
\  nd  he  would  then  the  happy  state  commence, 
f  hr  mother  sigh*d,  but  she  at  last  agreed, 
\i>d  now  the  sou  was  likely  to  snrceed; 
y\  f-alth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  allot, 
>^  c  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not; 
But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 
I  h'ir  miuds  themselves  imagine  and  create; 
And  therefore  Pinch  was  in  a  way  to  find 
\  rcwd  that  much  depended  on  his  mind. 
Hr  lookM  around,  observing,  till  he  saw 
A<i?nsta  Dallas!  when  he  felt  an  awe 
CM  M>  much  beanty  and  commanding  grace, 
1  hat  well  became  the  honours  of  her  race  s 
1  hit  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 
1  hat  conuBerce  brings:  she  never  spoke  of 

cash; 
T  h^  gentle  blood  that  ran  in  every  vein 
\t  a]l  such  notions binsh'd  in  pure  disdain. — 
^^  ra  Ith  once  relin^uishM,ther€(  was  all  beside, 
\*Fiorh  believed,  that  could  adorn  a  bride; 
M'-  roaU  not  case  upon  the  form  and  air, 
>^  tthoat  c«nelading  all  was  right  and  fair; 


Her  mild  but  dignified  reserve  snpprest 
Ail  free  inquiry — but  his  mind  could  rest. 
Assured  that  all  was  well,  and  in  that  view 

was  blest. 

And  now  he  askM,  am  I  the  hnppy  man 
IVho  can  deserve  her  ?  is  there  one  who  can? 
His  mother  told  him,  he  possessed  the  land 
That  puts  a  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand ; 
All  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt  j 
But  Finch  was  modest  —  'May  it  then  be 

thought 
That  she  can  so  be  gainM?' — *She  may  be 

sought  i* 
Can  love  with  land  be  won?* — 'By  land  is 

beauty  bought. 
Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow. 
All  value  that  the  want  of  which  they  know ; 
Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies : 
But  can 'my  son  be  sure  of  what  he  buys? 
Beauty  the  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
The  inquiring  spirit,  or  the  studious  mind? 
This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
And  minds  unpairM  had  better  think  alone; 
Then  how  unhappy  will  the  husband  be. 
Whose  sole  asiociate  gpoiis  his  company?* 
This  he  would  try ;  but  all  such  trials  prove 
Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love ; 
He  whom  the  magic  of  a  face  enchains 
But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains ; 
If  by  his  tender  heart  the  man  is  led. 
He  finds  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 


The  lady  saw  his  purpose ;  she  could  meet 
The  man^s  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat; 
She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  look. 
She  could  be  seen  retiring  with  a  book ; 
She  by  attending  to  his  speech  could  prove, 
That  she  for  learning  had  a  fervent  love ; 
Yet  love  alone,  she  modestly  declared. 
She  must  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared; 
Of  her  poor  studies  she  was  not  so  weak. 
As  in  his  presence,  or  at  all,  to  speak; 
But  to  discourse  with  him — who,  all  agreed. 
Has  read  so  much,  would  be  absurd  indeed; 
Ask  what  he  might,  she  was  so  much  a  dunce 
She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 
All  this  the  man  believed  not,  —  doomed  to 

grieve 
For  his  belief,  he  this  would  not  believe : 
No !  he  was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
That  love,  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 
'Could  she  have  found,*  she  said,  'a  friend, 

a  guide. 
Like  him ,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
But,  doomM  so  long  to  frivolous  employ, 
How  could  she  those  superior  views  enjoy? 
The  day  might  come — a  happy  day  for  her. 
When  she  might  choose  the  ways  die  slionld 

prefer.' 
Then  too  he  leamM,  in  accidental  way. 
How  much  she  grieved  to  lose  the  given  day 
In  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gay. 
Happy,  most  happy,  must  the  woman  prove 
Who  proudly  looks  on  him  sha.  vows  to  love ; 
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Who  can  lier  humble  acquisitions  state. 
That  he  will  praise,  at  least  will  toleitite. 
Still   the  cool  mother  sundry   doubts   ex- 
pressed,— 
*How !  is  Augusta  graver  than  the  rest  ? 
There  are  three  others :  the j  are  not  inclined 
To  feed  with  precious  food  the  empty  mind: 
Whence  this  strong  relish  Y'  It  is  very  strong, 
Replied  the  son,  and  has  posscssM  her  long, 
Increased  indeed,  I  may  prenume,  by  views, — 
We  may  suppose^-ah !  may  she  not  refuse  ? 
^Fear  not ! — I  see  the  question  must  be  tried. 
Nay,  is  determined — let  us  to  your  Bride.* 
They  soon  were  wedded,  and  the  Nymph 

appearM 
By  all  her  promised  excellence  endearM : 
Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and 

were  few. 
And  she  was  proud  —  of  what  her  husband 

knew. 
Weeks  passM  away,  some  ^Te  or  six,  before, 
Ble«s*d  in  the  present.  Finch  could  think  of 

more: 
A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent. 
When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went; 
Then  the  gay  town  received  them,  and,  at 

last. 
Home  to  their  mansion,  man  and  wife,  they 

passed. 

And  now  in  quiet  way  they  came  to  live 
On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would 

give: 
The  honied  moon  had  nought  but  silver  rays. 
And  shone  benignly  on  their  early  days; 
The  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed. 
And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 
They  now  began  to  look  beyond  the  Hall, 
And  think  what  friends  would  make  a  morn- 
ing-call; 
Their  former  appetites  retumM,  and  now 
Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  avow; 
'Twas  now  no  longer  *just  what  you  approve,* 
But  ^let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my  love.* 
In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 
Of  a  strong  paji8ion,songht  their  usual  course. 
Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repair. 
To  which  he  listpn*d  once  with  eager  air; 
When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within, 
That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win ; 
But  now  the  sweet  melodious  tones  were  sent 
From  the  struck  chords,  and  none  cared  where 

tliey  went. 
Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air. 
That  charms  a  party,  fails  to  charm  a  pair; 
And  as  Augusta  play*d  she  look*d  around, 
To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound : 
Bat  all  were  gone  — a  husband,  wrapt  in 

gloom, 
Stalk'd  careless ,  listless ,  up  and  down  the 

room. 
And  now  *tis  time  to  fill  that  ductile  mind 
M  ith  knowledge,  from  his  stores  of  various 

kind: 
His  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  ask'd, 
Do€M  your  Augusta  profit?  is  she  task*dY 


Madam  I  he  cried,  offended  with  her  look  a, 
There*s  time  for  all  things ,  and  not  all  for 

books : 
Just  on  one*s  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prate 
On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  hate. — 
'TIS  right,  my  son,  and  it  appears  to  me 
If  deep  your  hatred,  yon  must  well  agree. 
Finch  was  too  angry  for  a  man  so  wiae. 
And  said :  Insinuation  I  despise ! 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  mmd  so  full 
Of  learned  trash — it  makes  a  woman  doll : 
Let  it  suffice,  that  I  in  her  discern 
An  aptitude,  and  a  desire  to  learn. —  , 
The  matron  smiled,  but  she  observed  a  frown 
On  her  ^on*s  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down  ; 
Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  aolvet  oar 

doubt. 
By  bringing  his  all-glorious  daughter  ont — 
Truth!   for  whose    beauty  all    their  love 

profess. 
And  yet  how  many  think  it  ugliness ! 


Augusta,  love,  said  Finch,  while  yooengagt} 
In  that  embroidery,  let  me  read  a  page  ; 
Suppose  it  Hume*s;  indeed  he  takes  a  sMe, 
But  still  an  author  need  not  be  our  giiidr  ; 
And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease. 
Do  now  attend — he  will  be  sore  to  please. 
Here  at  the  Revolution  we  commence, — 
We  date,  you  know,  our  liberties  from  hefire. 
Yes,  sure,  Angusta  answer*d  with  a  smile:. 
Our  teacher  always  talk*d  about  his  style  | 
When  we  about  the  Revolution  read. 
And  how  the  Martyrs  to  tlie  flames  were  le<l ; 
The  good  old  Bishops,  I  forget  their  aantes. 
But  they  were  all  committed  to  the  flamca  ; 
Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wivea» — 
The  very  babes  and  sucklings  lost  their  lirea. 
I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school, — 
What  now ! — I  know  you  took  me  for  a  fool; 
There  were  five  Bishops  taken  from  the  atmlU 
And  twentv  widows,  I  remember  all ; 
And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  trie^i 
To  cry  for  pity,  till  she  howPd  and  eric  A. 
^True,  true,  my  love,  but  you  mistake  tho 

thing,— 
The  Revolution  that  made  William  kin^ 
Is  what  I  mean ;  the  Reformation  you. 
In  Edward  and  Elixabeth.*— *Tis  tme: 
But  the  nice  reading  Is  the  love  betwoe* 
The  brave  lord  Essex  and  the  cruel  qarem  $ 
And  how  he  sent  the  ring  to  save  his  braaL. 
Which  the  false  lady  kept  till  he  waa  dea4. 
That  is  all  true:  now  read,  and  Til  atteod  : 
But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  frieadf 
It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherotto 

thing, 
To^show  no  pity,  and  to  keep  the  ring; 
But  the  queen  shook  her  in  her  dying  beat^ 
And  *God  forgive  yon!*  was  the  worti  akc* 

•aid; 
Not  I  for  certain! — Come,  I  will  attm^ 
So  read  the  Revolutions  to  an  end. 
Finch,  with  a  timid,  strange,  inqniriag  I 
Softly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 
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M  ith  9lgh  inaadiblc — Come,  oever  he«d, 
Said  be,  re€0?ering,  now  I  cannot  read. 

They  walk'd  at  leisnre  through  their  wood 

and  groves, 
fn  fieUU  and  lanes,  and  talk'd  of  plants  and 

loves. 
And  loves  of  plants. — Said  Finch:  Augusta, 

dear, 
\ou  said   jTon  loved   to   learn, — ^were  you 

sincere? 
Do  yon  reoiember  that  yon  told  me  once 
11  ov  mnch  yon  grieved,  and  said  yon  were 

a  dunce? 
That  ia,  yon  wanted  information.    Say, 
Mhat  would  yon  learn?  I  will  direct  your 

way. 
Goodn«oa!    said   she,  what  meanings  yon 

discern 
In  a  few  words!   I  said  I  wished  to  learn, 
And  so  I  think  I  did;  and  yon  replied, 
7  he  wiah  was  good :  what  would  yon  now 

heside  ? 
Did  not  yon  say  It  show*d  an  ardent  mind ; 
And  pray  what  more  do  you  expect  to  find? 
'My  dear  Augusta,  could  you  wish  indeed 
For  any  knowledge,  and  not  then  proceed  ? 
That  is  not  wishing — *  Mercy !  how  yon  tease! 
\  i»a  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please ; 
4  compliment  to  yon,  and  quite  enough, — 
\an  woaid  not  kill  me  with  that  pnzsling 

stuff! 
Sare  I  might  say  I  wishM;  hut  that  is  still 
Far  from  a  promise :  it  is  not, — I  will. 
Hut  come,  to  show  yon  that  I  will  not  hide 
My  proper  talents,  yon  shall  he  my  guide; 
4nd  lady  Bothhy,  when  we  meet,  shall  cry, 
'>hc*s  qnlle  as  good  a  botanist  as  I.* 
Rtffht,  my  Augusta;  and,  in  manner  grave, 
l>iQrb  bis  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave; 
An  iBtrodnctton, — and  he  said.  My  dear, 
\  ovr  tbonrbt  was  happy, — let  us  persevere; 
And  let  ao  trifling  cause  our  work  retard ; — 
Ai^recd  the  lady,  but  she  fear'd  it  hard. 


Now  o'er  the  grounds  they  rambled  many 

a  mile; 
Ifr  sbow*d  the  flowers,  the  stamina,   the 

style, 
C -iltv  and  coroL,  pericarp  and  fruit. 
And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root; 
or  these  be  treated,  every  varying  shape, 
I  III  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape : 
Ml  «hcw*d  the  various  foliage  plants  produce, 
Luaatr  aad  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse ; 
L*iR^   were  the  learned  words,  and  urged 

with  force, 
r^ndurifornL,  ptnnatifid,  premorse, 
I  ttrut.  aad   patent,  rapnlons,  and  plane, — 
ok;  loid  the  pupil,  it  will  turn  my  brain. 
l'4r  not,  be  answer M,  and  again,  intent 
/  tt  Gil  that  mind,  oVr  class  and  order  went; 
iifl  •ittpptag:  Now,  said  be,  my  love,  attend, 
i  do.  said  she,  but  when  will  be  an  end  ? 


When  we  have  made  tome  progress, — now 

begin. 
Which  is  the  stigma,  show  me  with  the  pin: 
Come,  1  have  told  you,  dearest,  let  me  sec, 
Times  very  many, — tell  it  now  to  me. 
^Stigma !  I  know, — the  things  with  yellow 

heads, 
That  shed   the   dust,   and  grow  upon  the 

tlireads ; 
You  call  them  wives  and  husbands,  bnt  you 

know 
That  is  a  joke — here,  look,  and  I  will  show 
All  I  remember.* — Doleful  was  tlie  look 
Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  shut  his  book, 
(The  system  brought  to  aid  them  in  their 

view) 
And  now  with  sighs  retnm'd — It  will  not  do. 


A  handsome  face  first  led  him  to  suppose. 
There  must  be  talent  with  such  looks  as 

those ; 
The  want  of  talent  taught  him  now  to  find 
The  face  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind ; 
And  half  the  beauty  faded,  when  he  found 
His   cherishM    hopes  were   falling  to  the 

ground. 
Finch  lost  his  spirit;  bnt  e^cn  then  he  sought 
For  fancied  powers:  she  might  in  time  be 

^  taught. 
Sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  mind  to  fear; 
The  favourite  study  did  not  yet  appear 


Once  he  expressM  a  doubt  if  she  could  loob 
For  five  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book; 
When,  with  awaken'd  spirit,  she  replic^d. 
He  was  mistaken,  and  she  would  be  tried. 
With    this    delighted,   he   new    hopes   ex- 
pressed,— 
How  do  I  know  ? — She  may  abide  the  test? 
Men  I  have  known,  and  famous  in  their  day, 
Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way: 
;I  have  been   hasty. — Well,  Augusta,  well. 
What  is  your  favourite  reading?  prithee  tell; 
Our   difl'erent  tastes  may.  different   books 

require, — 
Yours  I  may  not  peruse,  and  yet  admire : 
Do   then  explain — Good  Heaven!  said  she, 

in  haste. 
How  do  I  hate  these  lectures  upon  taste ! 
^I  lecture  not,  my  love ;  but  do  declare, — 
Yon  read  you  say — what  your  attainments 

are.' 
Oh !  you  believe,  said  she,  that  other  things 
Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings. 
And  loves  of  plants,  with  all  that  simple  stuff 
About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough. 
Well,  if  I  must,  I  will  my  studies  name. 
Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  love  to 

blame. 
When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart. 
The  first   I  read   was  Wanderings  of  the 

Heart ; 
It  was  a  story,  where  was  done  a  deed 
So  dreadful,  that  alono  I  fearM  to  read. 
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The  next  was  The  Confeuions  of  a  Nmi, — 
*Twa«  quite  a  iihanie  such  ctU should  be  done; 
Nun  of — no  matter  for  the  creature's  name, 
For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame : 
Then  was  the  story  of  the  Haunted  Hall, 
"Where  the  huge  picture  nodded  from  the  wall 
When  the  old  lord  looked  up  with  trembling 

dread. 
And  I  grew  pale,  and  shuddered  as  I  read : 
Then  came  the  tales  of  Winters,  Summers, 

Springs, 
At  Bath  and  Brighton, — they  were  pretty 

things ! 
No  ghosts  nor  spectres  there  were  heard  or 

seen. 
But  all  was  loye  and  flight  to  Gretna-green. 
Perhaps  your  greater  learning  may  despise 
What  others  like,  and  there  your  wisdom 

lies, — 
Well !  do  not  frown, — I  read  the  tender  tales 
Of  lonely  cots,  retreats  in  silent  vales 
For  maids  forsaken,  and  suspected  wives. 
Against    whose    peace  some   foe  his  pltft 

contrives ; 
With  all  tl&e  hidden  schemes  tliat  none  can 

clear 
Till  the  last   book,   and  then   the  ghosts 

appear. 
I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  succeed. 
And  all  the  works,  that  ladies  ever  read, — 
Shakspeare,  and  all  the  rest, — I  did-,  indeed, — 
Ay !  you  may  stare;  but,  sir,  believe  it  true 
That  we  can  read  and  learn,  as  well  as  you. 
I  would  not  boast, — but  I  could  act  a  scene 
In  any  play,  before  I  was  fifteen. 
Nor  is  this  all;  for  many  are  the  times 
I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  and  rhymes; 
They  were  our  lessons,  and,  at  ten  years  old, 
I  rould  repeat— but  now  enough  is  told. 
Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 
To  all  my  studies,  and  was  not  denied 
Praise  for  my  progress — Are  you  satisfied? 


Entirely !  madam !  else  were  I  posscssM 
By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  rest. 
Yes !  yes,  no  more  I  question, — here  I  close 
The  theme  for  ever— let  us  to  repose. 


BOOK    X. 

THE    OLD    BACHELOR 

Savs  tlieirkind  friend  the  Rector,  Richard  yet 
Had  not  a  favourite  of  his  Brother  met; 
Now  at  the  HaU  that  welcome  guest  appearM, 
By  trust,  by  trials,  and  bv  time  endear'd ; 
Of  him  the  grateful  Squire  his  love  professed. 
And  full  regard — ^he  was  of  friends  tlie  best ; 
^Yet  not  to  him  alone  this  good  I  owe. 
This  social  pleasure  that  our  friends  bes'tow; 


The  sex,  tliat  wrought  in  earlier  life  nj 

woes, 
With  loss  of  time,  who  murderM  my  repose. 
They  to  my  joys  administer,  nor  vex 
Me  more;  and  now  I  venerate  the  sex; 
And  boast  the  friendship  of  a  spinster  kind, 
Cheerftil  and  pleasant,  to  her  fate  resigned; 
Then  by  her  side  my  bachelor  I  place. 
And  hold  them  honours  to  the  human  race. 
Yet  these  are  they  in  tale  and  song  displayed. 
The  peevish  man,  and  the  repinmg  maid ; 
Creatures  made  up  of  misery  and  spite. 
Who  taste  no  pleasures,  except  those  they 

blight; 
From    whom    th'    affrighten^d    niece    and 

nephew  fly, — 
Feai;^  while  they  live,  and  useless  till  they 

die. 
Not  such  these  friends  of  mine ;  they  never 

meant 
That  youth  should  so  be  lost,  or  life  be  spent. 
They    had   warm    passions,  tender  hopes, 

desires 
That  youth  indulges,  and  that  love  inspires; 
But    fortune    IrownM    on    their    desigiuL, 

displaced 
The  views  of  hope,  and  love's  gay  dreoiiM 

disgraced; 
Took  from  the  soul  her  sunny  views,  and 

spread 
A  cloud  of  dark  but  varying  gloom  instead : 
And  shall  we  these  with  ridicule  pursue. 
Because  they  did  not  what  they  could  not  do? 
If  they  their  lot  preferred,  still  why  the  jest 
On  those  who  took  the  way  they  judged 

the  best? 
Rut  if  they  sought  a  change,  and  sought 

in  vain, 
*Tis  worse  than  brutal  to  deride  their  pain — 
But  you  will  see  them;  see  the  man  I  praise, 
The  kind  protector  in  my  troubled  days. 
Himself  in  trouble ;  you  shall  see  hin  now. 
And  learn  his  worth !  and  my  applause  allow.* 


This  friend  appeared,  with  talents  formM  to 

please. 
And  with  some  looks  of  sprightliaess  and 


To  him  indeed  the  ilk  of  life  were  koown. 
But  misery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own. 
They  spoke  on  various  themes,  and  George 

design'd 
To  shew  his  brother  this,  the  favourite  mind; 
To  lead  the  friend,   by  subjects  he  conid 

choose. 
To  paint  himself,  his  life,  and  earltev  views. 
What  he  was  bless'd  to  hope,  what  he  was 

doomM  to  lose. 
They  spoke  of  marriage,  and  he  understood 
Their ^odl  on  him,  and  said:  ^It  is  not  Ipood 
To  be  alone,  although  alone  to  be 
Is  freedom;  so  are  men  in  deserts  ft«e; 
Men  who  unyoked  and  unattended  groan. 
Condemn^  and  grieved  to  walk  their  Miruy 

alone : 
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WhaieTer  ills  m  marrleil  pair  betide, 
Karh  fe^U  a  atay,  a  comfort,  or  a  guide; 
>ot  ahraye  comfort,  will  our  wits  reply. — 
M  iu  are  not  jodgee,  nor  the  cause  shall  try. 
H.ire  I  not  seen,  when  grief  his  Tisits  paid, 
7  hat  they  were  easier  by  communion  made  ? 
1  rue,  with  the  quiet  times  and  days  serene, 
1  here  hftTe  been  flying  clouds  of  care  and 

spleen ; 
R*it  is  not  man,  the  solitary,  sick 
Of  his  existence,  sad  and  splenetic? 
\  nd  who  will  help  him,  when  such  evils  come, 
1 »  bear  the  pressure  or  to  clear  the  gloom  ? 
I)i>  you  not  find,  that  joy  within  the  breast 
Of  the  an  wedded  man  is  soon  suppressM ; 
M  hile^  to  the  bosom  of  a  wife  conveyM, 
Inrrease  is  by  participation  made? — 
'Vhr  lighted  lamp  that  gires  another  light, 
Saj,  is  it  by  th*  imparted  blaie  less  bright? 
%  rr  not  both  gainers  when  the  hearths  distress 
U  M>  dirided,  tliat  the  pain  is  less? 
A  nd  when  the  tear  has  stood  in  cither  eye, 
I^ive*s  aan  shines  out,  and  they  are  quickly 

dry.' 


II *>  ended  here, — ^but  would-  he  not  confess, 
Hnw  cmne  these  feelings  on  his  mind  to  press  ? 
II r  wonid !  nor  fearM  his  weakness  to  display 
To  men  like  them;  their  weakness  too  had 

they. 
F)  right  ahone  the  lire,  wine  sparkled,  sordid 

care 
V  as  lMuiish*d  far,  at  least  appeared  not  there; 
A  kind  and  social  spirit  each  possessed, 
ind  th«s  began  his  tale  the  friendly  guest. 


Near  to  my  father's  mansion, — but  apart, 
I  ranstncknowledge,from  my  father's  heart— 
hwelt  a  keen  sportsman,  in  a  pleasant  seat; 
>  or  met  the  neighbours  as  should  neighbours 

meet: 
To  them  rerenge  appearM  a  kind  of  right, 
A  lawful  pleasure,  an  arow'd  delight ; 
Their  neighbours  too  blew  up  their  passion's 

fire. 
And  nrged  the  anger  of  each  riral-squire ; 
More  still  their  waspish  tempers  to  inflame, 
A  porty-apirit,  friend  of  anger,  came : 
Oft  wonld  my  father  cry,  ^that  tory-knave, 
Ihdi    rilJain  -  placeman,    would    the    land 

enslaTC.* 
>«t  that  hia  neighbour  had  indeed  a  place. 
Hut  wonM  ascept  one — that  was  his  disgrace ; 
%^  ho,  in  liis  turn,  was  sure  my  fatlier  plann'd 
To  rrvolntioniae  his  native  land. 
H «-  dared  the  most  destructive  things  advance, 
\  fid  rrru  pray 'd  for  liberty  to  France ; 
1 1 4d  still  good  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant 

his  prayer, 
T  hat  he  might  see  a  revolution  there. 
At  this  the  toryniqnire  was  much  perplcx'd, 
-freedom  in  France! — what  will  he  utter 

next? 


Sooner  should  I  fn  Paris  look  to  see 
An  English  army  sent  their  guard  to  be.' 
My  poor  mamma,  who  had  her  mind  subdued 
By  whiff-control,  and  hated  every  fend. 
Would  have  her  neighbour  met  with  mind 

serene; 
But  fiercer  spirit  fired  the  tory-qucen : 
My  parents  both  had  given  her  high  disgust, 
Which  she  resenting  said.  Revenge  is  just; 
And  till  th'  offending  parties  chose  to  stoop. 
She  judged  it  right  to  keep  resentment  up; 
Could  she  in  friendship  with  n  woman  live 
Who  could  the  insult  of  a  man  forgive? 
Did -not  her  husband  in  a  crowded  room 
Once  call  her  idiot,  and  the  thing  was  dnmb  ? 
The  man^s  attack  was  brutal  to  be  sure. 
But  she  no  less  an  idiot  to  endure. 


This  lofty  dame,  with  unrelenting  soul, 
Had  a  fair  girl  to  govern  alid  control ; 
The  dear  Maria! — whom,  when  first  I  met, — 
Shame  on  this  weakness!  do  I  feel  it  yet? 
The  parent's  anger,  you  will  oft-times  see, 
Prepares  the  children's  minds  for  amity; 
Youth  will  not  enter  into  such  debate, 
'Tis  not  in  them  to  cherish  groundless  hate ; 
Nor  can  they  feel  men's  quarrels  or  their 

cares. 
Of  whig  or  tory,  partridges  or  hares. 
Long  ere  we  loved,  this  gentle  girl  and  I 
Gave  to  our  parents'  discord  many  a  sigh ; 
It  was  not  ours, — and  when   the  meeting 

came, 
It  pleased  us  much  to  find  our  thoughts  the 

same; 
But  grief  and  trouble  in  our  minds  arose 
From  the  fierce  spirits  we  could  not  compose ; 
And  much  it  vex'd  us  that  the  friends  so  dear 
To  us  should  foes  among  themselves  appear. 


Such  was  this  maid,  the  angel  of  her  race, 
Whom  I  had  loved  in  any  time  and  place. 
But  in  a  time   and  place    which    chance 

assign'd. 
When  it  was  almost  treason  to  be  kind ; 
When  we  had  vast  impediments  in  view. 
Then  wonder  not  that  love  in  terror  grew 
With  double  speed — we  look'd,  and  strove 

to  find 
A  kindred  spirit  in  the  hostile  mind ; 
But  is  it  hostile?  there  appears  no^sign 
In  those  dear  looks  of  warfare — ikone  have 

mine; 
At  length   I   whisper 'd — Would    that  war 

might  cease 
Between  our  houses,  and  that  all  was  peace! 
A  sweet  confusion  on  her  features  rose. 
She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  having  foes. 
When  we  might  all  as  Mends  and  neighbours 

live. 
And  for  that  blessing,  O !  what  would  she 

give?— 
Then  let  us  try  and  our  endeavours  blend, 
I  said,  to  bring  these  quarrels  to  an  end ; 
7 
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TliiiR,  with  one  purpose  in  onr  hearts,  we 

Btrore, 
And,  if  no  more,  increaiied  onr  iierret  love ; 
LoTe  that  with  iinrh  ini pediment*  in  view 
To  meet  the  growing  danger  stronger  grew: 
And  from  that  time  each  heart,   resolved 

and  snre. 
Grew  firm  in  hope,  and  patient  to  endure. 


To  those  who  know  this  season  of  delight 
I  need  not  strive  their  feelings  to  excite; 
To   those   who   know   not   the    delight  or 

pain, 
The  hest  description  would  he  lent  in  vain; 
And  to  the  grieving,  who  will  no  more  find 
The  hower  of  hliss,  to  paint  it  werennliind; 
I  pass  it  by,  to  tell  that  long  we  tried 
To  hring  tfur  fathers  over  to  our  side ; 
'Twas  bootless  on  their  wives  our  skill  to  try, 
For  one  would  not,  and  one  in  vain  comply. 


First  I  began  my  father^s  heart  to  move. 
By  boldly  saying:  We  are  born  to  love; 
My  father  answered,  with  an  air  of  ease, 
Well!  ^ery  well!  be  loving  if  you  please! 
Except  a  man  insults  us  or  oflends, 
fn  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  friends. 
This'gainM  me  nothing;  little  would  accrue 
From  clearing  points  so  useless  though  so 

true; 
But   witli   some    pains    I   brought   him   to 

confess. 
That  to  forgive  our  wrongs  is  to  redress : 
It  might  be  so,  he  answerM,  yet  with  doubt. 
That  it  might  not,  'but  what  is  this  about?' 
I  dared  not  speak  directly,  but  I  strove 
To  keep  my  subjects,  harmony  and  love. 
Coolly  my  father  lookM,  and  much  enjoyM 
The  broken  eloquence  his  eye  destroy'd; 
Yet  less  confused,  and  more  resolved  at  last, 
With  bolder  effort  to  my  point  I  past ; 
And  fondly  speaking  of  my  peerless  maid, 
I  caird  her  worth  and  beauty  to  my  aid. 
Then  make  her  mine!  I   said,   and  for  his 

favour  prayM. 

My  father's  look  was  one  I  seldom  saw. 
It  gave  no  pleasure,  nor  created  awe ; 
It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptuous  smile 
Of  witty  persons,  overcharged  with  bile ; 
At  firsthe  spoke  not,  nor  at  last  to  roe — 
<Well  now,  and  what  if  such  a  thing  could  be? 
What,  if  the  boy  should  his  addresses  pay 
To  the  tall  girl,  would  that  old  tory  say? 
I  have  no  hatred  to  the  dog, — but,  still. 
It  was  some  pleasure  w  hen  I  used  him  ill ; 
This  I  must  lose  if  we  should  brethren  be, 
Yet  may  be  not,  for  brethren  disagree ; 
The  fool  is  right,— there  is  no  bar  in  life 
Against  their  marriage,— let  her  be  his  wife. 
Well,  sir,  you  hear  me!' — Never  man  com- 
plied. 
And  left  a  h^gv  so  dissatisfied ; 


Though  all  was  granted,  yet   was    frrare 

refused ; 
I  felt  as  one  indulged,  and  yet  abused. 
And   yet,    although    provoked,    I   was    not 

nnamused. 
In  a  reply  like  this  appeared  to  meet 
All  that  encourage  hope,  and  that  defeat ; 
Consent, though cool,had  been  forme  enough. 
But  this  consent  had  something  of  reproof; 
I  had  prepared  my  answer  to  his  ra|ce. 
With  his  contempt  I  thought  not  to  cnf^age: 
I,  like  a  hero,  would  my  castle  storm. 
And  meet  the  giant  in  his  proper  form  ; 
Then,  conquering  him,  would  set  my  prin- 
cess free. 
This  would  a  trial  and  a  triumph  be : 
When  lo!  a  sneering  menial  brings  the  keys. 
And  cries  in  scorn:  'Come,enter,  if  yoa  please; 
You'll  find  the  lady  sitting  on  her  bed. 
And  'tis  expected  that  yon  woo  and  wed.* 
Yet  not  so  easy  was  my  conquest  found  ; 
I  met  with  trouble  ere  with  triumph  rrown^d. 
Triumph,  alas!— My  father  little  thought, 
A    king   at  home,    how    other    minda    are 

wrought; 
True,   his  meek    neighbour  was  a   ^eatle 

squire. 
And  had  a  soul  averse  from  wrath  and  ire; 
He  answer'd  frankly,  when  to  him  I  went, 
I  give  you  little,  sir,  in  my  consent: 
lie  and  my  mother  were  to  us  inclined. 
The  powerless  party  with  the  peaceful  mind ; 
But  that  meek  man  was  destined  to  obey 
A  sovereign  lady's  unremitted  sway ; 
Who  bore  no  partial,  no  divided  rule. 
All  were  obedient  pupils  in  her  school. 
She  had  religious  zeal,  both  strong  and  aoar. 
That  gave  an  active  sternness  to  her  power; 
But  few  could  please  her,  she  herself  waa  one 
By  whom  that  deed  was  very  seldom  done  : 
With  such  a  being,  so  disposed  to  ft^ed 
Contempt  and  scorn — how  was  I  tosnt^ceedV 
But  love  commanded,  and  I  mademypr«yer 
To  the  stern  lady,  with  an  humble  air  ; 
Said  all  that  lovers  hope,  all  measures  trte^ 
That  love  suggested,  and  bow'd  down   t« 
pride. 


Yes !  I  have  now  the  tygress  in  my  eye 

When  1  had  ceased  and  waited  her  reply, 
A  pause  ensued,  and  then  she  slowly  ro«e. 
With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woeo  ; 
A  look  she  saw  was  plainly  understood  — 
^Admire  my  daughter !  Sir,  you're  very  fc<>«d. 
The  girl  is  decent,  take  her  all  in  all, — 
Genteel  we  hope — perhaps  a   thonght  too 

taU; 
A  daughter's  portion  hers — you'll  tbialc  her 

fortune  smalt 
Perhaps  her  uncles,  in  a  cause  so  |r«Nid« 
Would  do  a  little  for  their  flesh  and  blood; 
We  are  not  ill  allied, — and  say  we  make 
Her  portion  decent — whither  would  yon  tnKeT 
Is  there  some  cottage  on  your  father's  gmnnd. 
Where  may  a  dwelling  for  the  girl  br  fonndT 
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Or  a  omU  farm, — your  mother  onderatandi 
H«w  to  moke  aoefal  such  a  pair  of  hands. 
Bat  tlii«  we  drop  at  present,  if  you  please. 
We  thall  have  leisare  for  soch  ihin^  as 

these; 
Thfjr  will  he  proper  ere  yon  &x  the  day 
For  the  poor  girl  to  honour  and  obey ; 
At  prcseat  therefore  we  may  put  an  end 
To  Mr  dlscoaroe — Good  morrow    to   you, 

friend ! ' 
Tkca,  with  a  solemn  curtesy  and  profound, 
Urrlaaghing  eye  she  lifted  from  thej^round, 
iai  left  me  loot  in  thought,  and  gazing  idly 

round. 


Still  we  had  hope,  and,  growing  hold  in  time, 
I  wosld  engage  the  father  in  our  crime ; 
Bit  he  refused,  for  though  he  wishM  us  well. 
He  Aid,  he  must  not  make  his  house  a  hell ; — 
Aai  fare  the  meaning  look  that  I  conveyM 
IK4  lot  inform  him  Uiat  the  hell  was  made. 
Still  hope  existed  that  a  mother^s  heart 
WisU  in  a  daughter's  feelings  take  a  part; 
!iior  was  it  vain, — for  there  is  found  access 
Ts  a  hard  heart,  in  time  of  its  distress : 
The  mother  sickened,  and  the  daughter  sighM, 
Asi  we  petition^   till  our  queen  complied; 
She  thought  of  dying,  and  if  power  must 

cease, 
Better  to  make,    than  cause,    tli'  expected 

Uianrr  this  kindnrss^  niixlni*-  h  jtli  t  hv  liltirid^ 
luMmy  inllarnce  cauMt'd  tlii*  liiiiiv'*;  ft*>'T<i; 
f*r  iB  s  I- 1  Id  nil  it  worked  upon  I  hi-  tViiriie 
Of  Ihe  rrvli  itig  lind  relenting  ctiinir ; 
''•f  »hm  rfroti-r'd,  sIik  on  inan-  !*|i|M>nr'd 
UfT  daaghtrr^s  wishi***,— Ui^rc  Limt+nlion 
closed , 

fhcayiM  rUHiu^d^  so  ff^Kijiiiititrlj  Rwt*C't, 
Tl!«|  wkli  it  tmtre,  once  i>fily,  we  *iiii  meet ; 
f«r  though  we  Iatc  again,  uml  (hoiij;Jt  uwg 

^'itt\  iW  i-nliveninis'  luipp  we  fell  lu-rore, 
^tiiJ  Uw  pure  frenKfieHs  of  tlie  joy  lUiLL  liiiit 
Ita  ivrrt  aruinid  us  is  for  ever  |Htiil. 
0!  tiist-  In  iitrmi»ry  pret'ioiin,-- pa  rr  tlrnr, 
lUtt|h  ffcr  pttinf'til — Ihin  eii-iiUol  yejir; 
^M  bliflii  i*  now  in   %i('wi  nnd  nnw  \i  hat 

wot  ji  itiijii  jir  ! 
5»w|  hour«  II r  npentntion! — I   mum  p-ont' 
f  *  the  lilr.  ttiwn  to  preAH  our  liuninrMf*  on; 
•  •  ifl^r  tu  rormal  iiiBlriimentM  —iinil  In! 

r'^  *ith  dire  loolm  a  nieino'nii^f'i'  of  iihm% 
'^HH  tiduipft  Htd   as  deaths — With  nJI   my 

ipertl 
'  ivich*!   her    homt:!— hiit   iJiat    )irire  fuml 

wft«  freeii  — 
^^l^  »•*  on  ittor*^— Tor  ever  »hut  tliiit  cyr, 
|luil*oL*i]  jili  ^„ui  na  jf  It  li^iilrf  rmt'die; 
^'«»iM  m4  nee  lUf  — OJ  tln^ntniriR-ed is  tress 

^Utt^n  ileik^riliv  it?  witritu  will  mil  e\jireiiii. 
J'l'ii  I  liMik  bur k  upon  that  ilreailfMl  m  ene. 
1  hti  txmw'ii  the  an^ujdli  thiU  Uah  hvtn  \ 


And  reason  tremhles — Yes !  you  hid  me  cease, 
Nor  try  to  think ;  but  I  will  think  in  peace. — - 
Unhid  and  unforbidden,  to  the  room 
I  went,  a  gloomy  wretch  amid  that  gloom; 
And  there  the  lovely  being  on  her  b^ 
Shrowded  and  cold  was  laid — Maria  dead ! 
There   waa    I    left,— and   I  have    now   no 

thought 
Remains  with  me,  how  fear  or  fancy  wrought; 
I  know  I  gazed  upon  the  marble  cheek. 
And  pray*d  the  dear  departed  girl  to  speak — 
Further  I  know  not,  for,  till  Tears  were  fled. 
All  was  extinguishM — all  with  her  was  dead. 
I  had  a  general  terror,  drend  of  all 
That  could  a  thinking,  feeling  man  befall; 
I  was  desirous  from  myself  to  run, 
And  something,  but   1   knew  not  what,  to 

shun:  ' 
There  was  a  blank  from  tiris  I  cannot  Cll, 
It  is  a  puzzle  and  a  terror  still. 
Yet  did  I  feel  some  intervals  of  bliss, 
Ev^n  with  the  horrors  of  n  fate  like  this; 
And  dreams  of  wonderful  construction  paid 
For  waking  horror— dear  angelic  maid ! 


When  peace  returned,  unfelt  for  many  a  year. 
And  U  ope,  discarded  flatterer^darcd  t*  appear; 
I  heard  of  my  estate,  how  free  from  debt. 
And  of  the  comforts  life  affoided  yet; 
Beside  that  best  of  comforts  in  a  life 
So  sad  as  mine — a  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
My  gentle  mother,  now  a  widow,  made 
These    strong    attempts    to    guide    me    or 
persuade. 

Much  time  is  lost,  she  said,  but  yet  my  son 
May,  in  the  race  of  life,  have  much  to  run  ; 
When  I  am  gone,  thy  life  to  thee  will  seem 
Lonely  and  sad,  a  melancholy  dream ; 
Get  thee  a  wife — I  will  not  say  to  love, 
But  ono,  a  friend  in  thy  distress  to  prove; 
One  who  will  kindly  help  thee  to  sustain 
Thy  spirit's  burden  in  its  hourn  of  pain ; 
Say,  will  you  marry? — I  in  haste  replied: 
And  who  would  be  the  self-demoted  bride? 
I'here  is  a  melancholy  power  that  reigns 
Tyrant   within   me — who    would    bear    his 

chains. 
And  hear  them  clicking  every  wretched  hour. 
With  will  to  aid  me,  but  without  the  power? 
But  if  such  one  were  found  with  easy  mind, 
Who    would    not    ask    for    raptures — Fni 

resigu'd. 
*Tis  quite  enough,  my  gentle  mother  cried. 
We  leave  the  raptures,  and  will  find  the  bride 

There  was  a  lady  near  us,  quite  discreet. 
Whom  in  our  visits  'twas  our  chance  to  meet. 
One  grave  and  civil,  who  had  no  desire 
That  men   should    praise   her   beauties   or 

admire ; 
She  in  our  walls  would  souietimc^s  take  my 

arm, 
But  had  no  foolish  fluttering  or  alarm ; 
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She  wishM  no  heart  to  wound,  no  tniUi  to 

prove, 
And  seemM,  like  me,  as  one  estranged  from 

lovej 
My  mother  praised  her,  and  with  so  mach 

skill. 
She  gave  a  certain  hias  to  my  will ; 
But  calm  indeed  our  courtship;  I  professed 
A  due  regard — My  mother  did  th6  rest; 
Who   soon  declared  that  we  should  love, 

and  grow 
As  fond  a  couple  as  the  world  could  show ; 
And  talked  of  boys  and  girls  with  so  much 

glee. 
That  I  began  to  wish  the  thing  could  be. 
Still   when  the  day  that  soon  would  come 

was  named 
I  felt  a  cold  fit,  and  was  half  ashamed ; 
But  we  too  fur  proceeded  to  revoke. 
And  had  been  much  too  serious  for  a  joke : 
I  shook  away  the  fear  that  man  annoys. 
And  thought  a  little  of  the  girls  and  boys. 
A  week  remained, — for  seven  succeeding  days 
Nor  man  nor  woman  might  control  my  ways ; 
For  seven  dear  nights  I  might  to  rest  retire 
At  my  own  time,  and  none  the  cause  require; 
For  seven  blest  days  I  might  go  in  and  out, 
And  none  demand.  Sir,  what  are  you  about? 
For  one  whole  week  I  might  at  will  discourse 
On  any  subject  with  a  freeman^s  force. 
Thus  while  I  tfiought,  I  utterM,  as  men  sing 
In  under- voice,  reciting  'With  this  ring* 
That  when  the  hour  should  come,  I  might 

not  dread 
These,or  the  words  that  followM,  <I  thee  wed/ 
Such  was  my  state  of  mind,  exulting  now 
And  then  depressed — I  cannot  tell  you  how — 
When  a  poor  lady,  whom  her  friends  could 

send 
On  any  message,  a  convenient  friend. 
Who  had  all  feelings  of  her  own  overcome, 
And  could  pronounce  to  any  man  his  doom; 
Whose  heart  indeed  was  marble,  but  whose 

face 
Assumed  the  look  adapted  to  tlic  rase; 
EnterM  my  room,  commissionM  to  assuage 
What  was  foreseen,  my  sorrow  and  my  rage. 


It  seem'd  the  lady  whom  I  could  prefer. 
And  could  my  much-loved  freedom  lose  for 

her. 
Had  bold  attempts,  but  not  successful,  made. 
The  heart  of  some  rich  cousin  to  invade; 
Who,  half  resisting,  half  complying,  kept 
A  cautious  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 
Tills  prudent  swain  his  own  importance  knew, 
And  swore  to  part  the  now  aflianced  two : 
Fiird  with  insidious  pnrpoite,  forth  he  went, 
ProfessM  his  love, and  woo'd  her  to  consent: 
'Ah  I  were  it  true ! '  she   sigh'd ;  h&  boldly 

swore 
His  love  sincere,  and  mine  was  songlit  no 

more. 
All  this  tbe  witch  at  dreadful  length  reveaVd, 
And  begg*d  me  calmly  to  my  fate  to  jield: 


Much  pafais  she  took  engageraenta  old  to  atate. 
And  hoped  to  hear  me  curse  my  cruel  fate, 
Threat'ning  -my  luckless  life ;  and  thought 

'   it  strange 
In  me  to  bear  the  unexpected  change: 
In  my  calm  feelings  she  beheld  disguise. 
And  told  of  some   strange  wildnesa  in  my 

eyes. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  eye  amisa. 
And  the  heart  calmly  bore  a  stroke  like  this ; 
Not  so  my  mother;  though  of  gentle  kind. 
She  could  no  mercy  for  uie  creature  find. 
Vile  plot!  she  said. — But,  madam,  if  they 

plot. 
And  you  would  have  revenge,  disturb  them 

not. 
What  can  we  do,  my  son? — Consult  our 

ease. 
And  do  just  nothing,  madam,  if  yon  please. 
What   will  be  said?— We   need    not   that 

discuss ; 
Our  friends  and  neighbours  will  do  that 

for  us. 
Do  you  so  lightly,  son,  your  loss  sustain  ? — 
Nay,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  count  it  gain. 
The   world  will  blame   us   sure,  if  we  be 

still.— 
And,  if  we  stir,  you  may  be  sure  it  will. 
Not  to  such  loss  your  father  had  agreed. — 
No,  for  my  father's  had  been  loss  indeed. 
With  gracious  smile  my  mother  gave  aasenu 
And  let  th'  affair  slip  by  witli  much  content. 
Some   old  dispute,  the  lover  meant  ahoald 

rise. 
Some  point  of  strife  they  could  not  compro- 
mise. 
Displeased  the  squire — he    from  the    field 

withdrew. 
Not  quite  conceaPd,  not  fully  placed  in  view; 
But  half  advancing,  half  retreating,  kept 
At  his  old  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 


Six  years  had  past,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks: 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  Virginia  sight. 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  display'd  th*  encroach- 
ing white; 
The  blood  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began. 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the 


I  rode  or  walkM  as  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  morr ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat. 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  fe<>t. 
I   showed    my    stranger>guest    those    hills 

sublime. 
But  said:  Hhe   view   is  poor,  we  need  not 

climb.* 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glazed 

bed; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed ; 
I  ceased  to  hunt,  my  horses  pleased  me  lens. 
My  dinner  more ;  I  leamM  to  play  at  chcKs ; 
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1  took  my  d»g  and  ^n,  hat  saw  the  hmte 
Was  dUaappoiiited  that  I  did  not  shoot; 
Mj  moming-walltB  I  now  could  hear  to  lose, 
Aiid  hlc«a*d   the  shower  that  ga^e  me  not 

to  choose: 
la  fact»  I  felt  a  langaor  stealing  on ; 
The  actire  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 
Snail  dallj  actions  into  habits  grew, 
And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new  ; 
1  lored  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
I  DumherM    peaches,    look'd    how   stocks 

arose, 
Told  the   same  story  oft — in  short,  hegan 

to  prose. 

My  hooks  were  changed;  I  now  preferred 

the  truth 
To  the  light  reading  of  unsettled  youth ; 
Norels   grew    tedious,  but  by    choice    or 

chance, 
I  still  had  interest  in  the  wild  romance: 
ThCTe  is  an  age,  we  know,  when  talcs  of  love 
Fsrm  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts  approve; 
Then  as  we  read  we  feel,  and  are  indeed. 
We  jad^e,  th*  heroic  men  of  whom  we  read ; 
Bat  in  oar  after-life  these  fancies  fail. 
We  camiot  he  the  heroes  of  the  tale ; 
The  parU  that  Clifibrdl,  Mordaunts,  Berilles 

play 
We  cannot, — cannot  be  so  smart  and  gay. 
Bvt  all   the  mighty  deeds   and    matchless 

powers 
Of  errant  knip'btH  w<?  n^rer  rnncipd  ftum. 
And  thus  tbr  prtiweiM  itf  earh  giflcd  inii^^ht 
Mitit  at   all  linifTit  create  ihi^  HHmt*  dc'li^lit; 
Ldiclacif  a  forward    youth   mi^bt  hoya   to 

SPPId, 

Bat    Lanc^l<»t    ncvcr.^tliat   he    f;ould    not 

drfHTD; 
K«thfiig  rcmrndt  us  in  the  mH^ir  ptig^e 
Of  old  romanre^  of  our  detJinini^  n^vi 
U  once  owr  fancy  mighty  dragons  bIuw, 
Thttt.  tji  no  more  than  fancy  now  can  do ; 
Bat  when  the  heroes  of  a  novel  ronie% 
C^i|oer''d    and   fronquerinp.    to  a  drawing 

rnoiiu 
We  no  more  feel  th<*  vanJty   that  *iee» 
H  Uliin  ourBc-UeH  what  wp  arlmire  in  thrsc, 
A^  cA  Wi*  h-avc  the  nindt-rn  talp,  to  fly 
Fnvra  rralm  to  realm  wtth  Tnatrnm  or  Sir 

Gtiy. 
Xnt  qiilt^  a  Quixote,  T  muld  nnt  Hiip|ioi4e 
That  ^tit'rnii  would  rail  me  to  «uhdue  their 

f (left  ; 
B^  by  a  Toluntary  wea|fnr««  sway'd, 
W]i<^  (Mary  rall'd,   I  Tiillinp^ly  ob«*y'd, 
^rh  1   lM*r^nii%  and  1  beUi'vcd  niy  lu-nrt 
Mlftht  yrl  be  jiirrced  by  sotjip  prniljur  dart 
Of  riirht  li^^roir  kind,  and  I  rouJd  iirovc 
Fasd  of  Aomt- |»(rrrleiK   nyniph   ^lui   d^nf^ifd 

tfi  Inve, 
#<ittB    ht|^h-soard   ^IrjrTOf    who  had    Rpcnt 

her  ihne 
la  siadfrs  ^ruw,  hrrotr  and  tiiliLiiue; 
1tlio«i»uy  not  like  me  lei»H  that  I  hnd  i^ppnt 
fcsf^  eight  and  forty,  just  the  age  ot  Kent; 


But  not  irith  Kent's  discretion,  for  I  greur 
Fond  of  a  creature  whom  my  fancy  drew ; 
A  kind  of  beings  who  arc  never  found 
On  middle  earth,  but  grow  on  fairy-ground. 


These  found  I  not ;  but  I  had  luck  to  find 
A  mortal  woman  of  this  fairy  kind ; 
A  thin,  tall,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid. 
Who  in  my  own  romantic  regions  stray'd ; 
From  the  world's  glare  to  this  sweet  \ale 

retired, 
To  dwell  unseen,  unsullied,  unadmired; 
In  all  her  virgin  excellence,  above 
The  gaze  of  crowds,  and  hopes  of  vulgar  love. 
l¥e  spoke  of  noble  deeds  in  happier  times, 
Of  glorious  virtues,  of  debasing  crimes : 
Warm  was  the  season,  and  the  subject  too, 
And  therefore  warm  in  our  discourse  we  grew. 
Love  made  such  haste,   that  ere  a  month 

was  flown 
Since  first  we  met,  he  had  us  for  his  own: 
Riches  are  trifles  in  an  hero's  sight. 
And  lead  to  questions  low  and  unpolito; 
I  nothing  said  of  money  or  of  land. 
But  bent  my  knee,  and  fondly  askM  her  hand ; 
And  the  dear  lady,  with  a  grace  divine. 
Gave  it,  and  frankly  answerM,  «it  is  thine.' 


Our  reading  was  not  to  romance  confined, 
But  still  it  gave  its  colour  to  the  mind ; 
Gave  to  our  studies  something  of  its  force, 
And  made  profound  and  tender  our  discourse; 
Our  subjects  all,  and  our  religion,  took 
The  grave  and  solemn  spirit  of  our  book : 
And  who  had  seen  us  walk,  or  heard  us  read. 
Would  say :  these  lovers  are  sublime  indeed. 


I  knew  not  why,  hut  when  the  day  was 

named 
My  ardent  wishes  felt  a  little  tamed ; 
My  mother's  sickness  then  awaked  my  grief, 
And  yet,  to  own  the  truth,  was  some  relief; 
It  left  uncertain  that  decisive  time 
That  made  my  feelings  nervous  and  sublime. 
Still  all  was  kindness,  and  at  mom  and  eve 
I  made  a  visit,  talk'd,  and 'took  my  leave: 
Kind  were  the  lady's  looks,  her  eyes  were 

bright. 
And  swam,  I  thought,  in  exquisite  delight; 
A  lovely  red  sufi^nsed  tlie  virgin  cheek, 
And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the    tongue 

could  speak ; 
Plainly  all  seem'd  to  promise  love  and  joy. 
Nor  fear'd  we  ought  that  might  our  bUss 

destroy. 

Engaged  by  business,  I  one  morn  delay 'd 
My  usual  call  on  the  accomplish'd  maid; 
But  soon,  that  small  impediment  removed, 
I  paid  the  visit  that  decisive  proved ; 
For  the  fair  lady  had,  with  grieving  heart. 
So  I  believed,  retired  to  sigh  apart: 
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I  saw  her  friend,  and  ber^M  her  to  intreat 
Mj  gentle  nymph  her  sighing  swain  to  meet. 
The  gossip  gone — What  demon,  in  his  spite 
To  love  and  man,  could  my  frail  mind  excite, 
And  lead  me  curious  on,  against  all  sense 

of  right? 
There  met  my  eye,  unclosed,  a  closet^s  door — 
Shame!    how    could    I    the    secrets    there 

explore  ? 
Pride,  honour,  friendship,  love,  condemnM 

the  deed. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  could  proceed! 
I  went,  I  saw — Shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
Of  precious  worth  in  scal'd  deposits  stored 
Of  sparkling  hues?  Enough — enough  is  told, 
^Tis  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 
Thus  for   I   dare — Whenever  those   orbits 

swam 
In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrained  their  flame. 
As  showers  the  sunbeams — when  the  crim- 
son glow 
Of  the  red  rose  overspread  those  cheeks  of 

snow, 
I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — Hwas  not  the  red 
Of  transient   blush  that  oVr  her  face  was 

spread ; 
'Twas  not  the  lighter  red,  that  partly  streaks 
The   Catherine-pear,    that   brighten^   oVr 

her  cheeks. 
Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame — but  such  disclose 
The  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
>¥hen  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue. 
Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view : 
Such  were  those  cheeks — the  causes  unex- 
plored 
Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard; 
And  ever  to  that  rich  recess  would  turn 
My  mind,  and  cause  for  such  eflect  discern. 
Such  was  my  fortune,   O!  my  friends,  and 

such 
The  end  of  lofty  hopes  that  grasped  too  much. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  trj  ing  time  in  life, 
1  lost  at  once  a  mother  and  a  wife ; 
Yet  compensation  came  in  time  for  these. 
And  what  I  lost  in  joy,  I  gainM  in  ease. — 

But,  said  the  Squire,  did  thus  your  court- 
ship cease? 

Resigned  your  mistress  her  betrothed  in 
peace  ? 

Yes ;  and  had  sense  her  feelings  to  restrain. 
Nor  askM  me  once  my  conduct  to  explain; 
Hut  me  she  saw  those  swimming  eyes  explore. 
And  explanation  she  required  no  more: 
Friend  to  the  last,  I  left  her  with  regret — 
Nay,  leave  her  not,  for  we  are  neighbours  yet. 

These  liews  extinct,  I  travelled,  not  with 

taste. 
Out  so  that  time  ran  wickedly  to  waste; 
I  pennM  some  notes,  and  might  a  book  ha>e 

made. 
Out  I  bad  no  connexion  with  the  trade : 


Bridges  and  churches,  towers  and  halls,  I 

saw. 
Maids  and  madonnas,  and  could  sketch  and 

draw: 
Yes,  I  had  made  a  book,  but  that  my  pride 
In  the  not  making  was  more  gratified. 
There  was  one  feeling  upon  foreign  ground. 
That'  more   distressing   than  the   rest  was 

found : 
That  though  with  joy  I  should  my  coimtry 

see, 
There  none  had  pleasure  in  expecting  me. 

I  now  was  sixty,  but  could  walk  and  rat ;  * 
My  food  was  pleasant,  and   my  sliunbers 

sweet; 
But  what  could  urgo  me  at  a  day  so  laie 
To  think  of  womeuT— my  unlucky  fate. 
It  was  not  sudden ;  I  had  no  alarms. 
Rut  was  attacked  when  resting  on  my  amiB; 
Like  the  poor  soldier ;  when  the  battle  raged 
The  man  escaped,  though  twice  or  thrice 

engaged. 
But  when  it  ended,  in  a  quiet  spot 
He  fell,  the  victim  of  a  random-shot. 


With  my  good  friend  the  Vicar  oft  I  spent 
The  evening-hours  in  quiet,  as  I  meant; 
He  was  a  friend  in  whom,  although  untried 
By  aught  severe,  I  found  I  could  confide  ; 
A  pleasant,  sturdy  disputant  was  he. 
Who  had  a  daughter — such  the  Fates  decree. 
To  prove  how  weak  is  man — poor  yielding 
man,  like  me. 

Time  after  time  the  maid  went  oat  and  Ia, 
Ere  love  was  yet  beginning  to  begin ; 
The  first  awakening  proof,  the  early  doubt* 
Rose  from  observing  she  went  in  and  oat. 
My  friend,  though  careless,  seem*d  my  mind 

to  explore, 
*Wliy  do  you  look  so  often  at  the  door  T ' 
I  then  was  cautious,  but  it  did  no  good. 
For  she,  at  least,  my  meanings  understood  ; 
But  to  tlie  Vicar  nothing  she  convey *d 
Of  what  she  thought — she  did  not  feel  afraid. 


I  must  confess,  this  creature  in  her  mind 
Nor  face  had  beauty  that  a  man  would  blind; 
No  poet  of  her  matchless  charms  would  write. 
Yet  sober  praise  they  fairly  would  exHte: 
She  was  a  creature  forro'd  inan*s  heart  to 

make 
Serenely  happy,  not  to  pierrr  and  shake; 
If  she  were  tried  for  breaking  hnman  henrtA. 
Men  would  acquit  her — she  had  not  the  art«; 
Yet  without  art,  at  first  witliont  denign. 
She  soon  became  the  arbitrcfui  of  mine  ; 
Without  pretensions — nay,  without  pretenrr. 
But  by  a  native  strange  intelligence 
Women  possess  when  they  behold  a  man 
Whom  they  can  tease,  and  arc  assured  tlie^ 
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Then  *ti«  tlieir  aoiil^a  delight  and  pride  to 

rcign 
OVr  the  fond   slare,  to  give  him  ease  or 

pain, 
4nd  stretch  and  loose  by  turns  the  ireighty 

viewless  chain. 


Though  mnch  she  kneir,  yet  nothing  conld 

she  prove ; 
I  had  not  yet  confessM  the  crime  of  love; 
Bill  in  an  hour  when  guardian-angels  sleep, 
I  fiiird  the  secret  of  mj  soul  to  keep; 
Knd  then  I  saw  the  triumph  in  those  eyes 
That  spoke — Ay,  now  you  are  indeed  my 

prize. 
I  almost  thought  I  saw  compassion,  too. 
For  ail  the  cruel  things  she  meant  to  do. 
%Vrll  I  caa  rail  to  mind  the  managed  air 
That   gave   no   comfort,  tlint   brought   no 

despair. 
That  in  a  dnbions  balance  held  the  mind, 
To  rarh  side  turning,  never  mnch  inclined. 
She    spoke    with    kindness — thought     the 

honour  high. 
And  knew  not  how  to  give  a  fit  reply ; 
SUr  conld  not,  would  not,  dared  not,  must 

not  deem 
Snrh   hmguage    proof  of   aught    but   my 

esteem ; 
It  made  her  proud — she  never  could  forget 
>l  V  partial  tlioughts, — she  felt  her  much  in 

debt : 
She  who  had  never  in  her  life  indulged 
l'h«-  tJioaght  of  hearing  what  I  now  divulged, 
I  who  had  seen  so  many  and  so  mnch, — 
It  was  an  honour — she  wonid  deem  it  such: 
Our  different  years,  indeed,  would  put  an  end 
I'o  other  views,  but  still  her  father^s  friend 
To  her,  she  humbly  hoped,  would  his  regard 

extend. 
Thos  saying  nothing,  all  she  meant  to  say, 
Nhe  play*d  the  part  the  sex  delights  to  play; 
>ciw  by  some  art  of  kindness  giving  scope 
I'o  the  new  workings  of  excited  hope, 
1  hrn  by  an  air  of  something  like  disdain, 
Hot  scarrely  seen,  repelling  it  again; 
Thrn  for  a  season,  neither  cold  nor  kind, 
Sltr  kept  a  sort  of  balance  in  the  mind, 
Kn4  as  his  pole  a  dancer  on  the  rope, 
The  e^aal  poise  on  both  sides  kept  me  up. 


I«  it  not  strange  that  roan  can  fairly  view 
Pnrcnit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  pursue? 
\\  hilr  he  the  folly  fairly  will  confess, 
\  Till  evra  feel  the  danger  of  success  ? 
Hut  »o  it  is,  and  nought  the  Circes  care 
n<»«  til  their  victims  with  their  poison  fare, 
^V  hra  thus  they  trifle,  and  with  quiet  soul 
Mt\    their    ingredients    in    the  .maddening 

bowl. 
7  lifir  high  regard,  the  softness  of  their  air, 
Hie  pitying  grief  that  saddens  at  a  prayer, 
Thfir  grave  petitions  for  the  peace  of  mind 
rii.il  they  determine  you  shall  never  find. 


And  all  their  vain  amazement  that  a  man 
Like  you   should  love — they  wonder  how 
you  can. 

For  months  the  idler  plny'd  her  wicked  part, 
Then  fairly  gave  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
She  hoped — I  now  the  smiling  gipsy  view — 
Her  father^s  friend  would  be  her  lover's  too, 
Young   Henry   Gale  —  But   why  delay   so 

long?— 
She  could  not  tell — she  fear'd  it  might  be 

wrong. 
But  I  was  good — I  knew  not,  I  was  weak. 
And  spoke  as  love  directed  me  to  speak. 


When    in    my  arms    their  boy  and  girl   I 

take, 
I  feel  a  fondness  for  the  mother^s  sake ; 
But     though     the    dears    some    softening 

thoughts  excite 
I  have  no  wishes  for  the  father's  right. 


Now  all  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  susta'ns 
Its  proper  comforts,  its  befitting  pains ; 
The  heart  reposes ;  it  has  had  its  share 
Of  love,  as  much  as  it  could  fairly  bear. 
And  what  is  left  in  life,  that  now  demands 
its  caro? 


For  oh,  my  friends,  if  this  were  all  indeed, 
Could  we  believe  that  nothing  would  succeed; 
If  nil  were  but  this  daily  dose  of  life. 
Without  a  care  or  comfort,  child  or  wife; 
These  walks  for  health  with  nothing  more 

in  view. 
This  doing  nothing,  and  with  labour  too ; 
This    frequent   asking   when  'tis   time   to 

dine, 
This  daily  dozing  o'er  the  news  and  wine; 
This  age*s  riddle,  when  each  day  appears 
So  very  lon^,  so  very  short  the  years ; 
If  this  were  all — but  let  me  not  suppose — 
What  then  were  life !  whoiie  virtues,  trials, 

woes. 
Would  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep,  and  there  the 

scene  would  close. 

This  cannot  be— but  why  has  Time  a  pace 
That  seems  unequal  in  our  mortal  race? 
Quick  is  that  pace  in  early  life,  bnt  slow. 
Tedious  and  heavy,  as  we  older  grow ; 
But  yet,  though  slow,  the  movements  are 

alike. 
And  with  no  force  upon  the  memory  strike. 
And  therefore  tedious  as  we  find  them  all. 
They  leave  us  nothing  we  in  view  recal ; 
Bnt  days  that  we  so  dull  and  heav^  knew 
Are  now  as  moments  passing  in  review. 
And  hence  arises  ancient  men's  report, 
That  days  arc  tedious,  and  yet  years  arc 

short. 
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BOOK    XL 

THE    MAID*S    STORY. 

Thrbb  days  remainM  their  friend,  and  then 

Bgnln 
The  Brothers  left,  thcmgeh'es  to  entertain  ; 
When  spake  the  younger — It  voold  please 

me  well 
To  hear  thy  spinster-friend  her  story  tell ; 
And  our  attention  would  he  nohly  paid 
Thus  to  compare  the  Bachelor  and  Maid. 
Frank  as  she  is,  replied  the  Squire,  nor  one 
Is  more  disposed  to  show  what  she  has  done 
With  time,  or  time  with  her;  yet  all  her  care 
And  every  trial  she  might  not  declare 
To  one  a  stranger;  hut  to  me,  her  friend, 
She  has  the  story  of  those  trials  pennM ; 
These  shalt  thou  hear,  for  well  the  maid  I 

know. 
And  will  her  efforts  and  her  conquests  show. 
Jacques  is  ahroad,  and  we  alone  shall  dine, 
And  then  to  give  this  lady^s  tale  he  mine; 
Thou  wilt  attend  to  this  good  spinster's  life. 
And  grieve  and  wonder  she  is  not  a  wife ; 
But  if  we  judge  by  either  words  or  looks 
Her  mode  of  life,  her  morals,  or  her  books, 
Her  pure  devotion,  unaffected  sense. 
Her  placid  air,  her  mild  benevolence, 
Her  gay  good  humour,  and  her  manners  firee, 
She  is  as  happy  as  a  maid  can  be ; 
If  as  a  wife,  I  know  not,  and  decline 
Question  like  this,  till  I  can  judge  of  thine. 
Then  from  a  secret  hoard  drew  forth  the 

Squire 
His  tale,  and  said :  Attention  I  require— 
My  verse  you  may  condemn,  my  tlieme  you 

must  admire. 


I  to  your  kindness  speak,  let  that  prevail, 
And  of  my  frailty  juoge  as  beings  frail. — 


My  father  dying,  to  my  mother  left 
An  infant  charge,  of  all  things  else  bereft ; 
Poor,  but  experienced  in  the  world,  she  knew 
What   others   did,  and   judged    what   she 

could  do; 
Beauty  she  justly  weight,  was  never  blind 
To  her  own  interest,  and  she  read  mankind : 
She  viewM  my  person  with  approving  glance, 
And  judged  the  way  my  fortune  to  advance ; 
Taught  me  betimes  that  person  to  improve. 
And  make  a  lawful  merchandize  of  love ; 
Bade  me  my  temper  in  subjection  keep. 
And  not  permit  my  vigilance  to  sleep ; 
I  was  not  one,  a  miss,  who  might  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in 

gloom ; 
Nor  to  be  fretful,  vapourish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may ; 
But  I  must  please,  and  all  f  felt  of  pride. 
Contempt,  and  hatred,  I  must  cast  aside. 


'Have  not   one  friend,'  my  motlier  cried, 

'not  one; 
That  bane  of  our  romantic  triflers  akan ; 
Suppose  her  true,  can  she  afford  you  aid  ? 
Suppose  her  false,  your  purpose  is  betray *d; 
And  then  in  dubious  points,  and  matters  nice. 
How  can  you  profit  by  a  child's  advice? 
While  you  are  writing  on  from  post  to  poct<» 
Your  hour  is  over,  and  a  man  is  lost ; 
Girls  of  their  hearts  arc  scribbling;  their 

desires, 
And  what  the  foUy  of  the  heart  reqnirea. 
Dupes    to  their   dreams — but   I  the  truth 

impart. 
You  cannot,  child,  afford  to  have  a  heart ; 
Think  nothing  of  it;  to  yourself  be  tmr. 
And  keep  life's  first  great  business  in  your 

view ; — 
Take  it,  dear  Martha,  for  a  useful  rule. 
She  who  is  poor  is  ugly  or  a  fool ; 
Or,  worse  than  either,  has  a  bosom  fiird 
With  soft  emotions,and  with  raptures  thriird. 
Read  not  too  much,  nor  write  in  verse  or 

prose. 
For  tlien  you  make  the  duU  and  foolish  foes  ; 
Yet  those  who  do,  deride  not  nor  condemn^ 
It  is  not  safe  to  raise  up  foes  in  them  ; 
For  though  they  harm  vou  not,  aa  block- 
heads do. 
There  is  some  malice  ia  the  scribbling  crew.* 
Such  her  advice ;  full  hard  with  her  had  dealt 
The  world,  and  she  the  usage  keenly  felt. 


'Keep  your  good  name,'  she  said,  'and  that 

to  keep 
You  must  not  suffer  vigilance  to  sleep: 
Some  have,  perhaps,    the  name  of  chaste 

retained. 
When  nought  of  chastity  itself  remained ; 
But  there  is  danger — few  have  means  to  blind 
The  keen-eyed  world ,  and  none  to  make  it 

kind. 
And  one  thing  more — to  free  yourself  from 

foes 
Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  disclose ; 
Secrets  with  girls,  like  loaded  guns   with 

boys. 
Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise ; 
To   show  how  trusted,   they  their  power 

display ; 
To  show  how  worthy,  they  the  trust  betray  ; 
Like  pence  in  children's  pockets  secrets  lie 
In  female  bosoms—  they  must  bum  or  fly. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  soften'd ;  if  it  be. 
Let  not  the  man  his  softening  influence  see ; 
For  the  most  fond  will  sometimes  tyrants 

prove. 
And  wound  the  boson!  where  tliey  trace  the 

love. 
But  to  your  fortune  look,  on  that  depend 
For  your  life's  comfort,  comforts  that  attend 
On  wealth  alone — wealth  gone,  they  have 

their  end.' 
Such  were  my  mother's  cares  to  mend  my  lot. 
And  such  her  pupil  they  succeeded  not. 
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It  vu  ctmceiTcd  the  perton  I  had  then 
Bli^t  lead  taseriona  thooghta  aome  wealthy 

men, 
Wh«  baTiag  none  their  parpoae  to  oppoae 
Weold  toon  be  von  their  wishea  to  diacloae : 
Mj  mother  thoof^ht  I  waa  the  very  child 
Bf  vhom  the  old  and  amorona  are  beguiled ; 
So  oildly  gay,  so  ignorantly  fair, 
Aod  pare,  no  donbt,  aa  aleeping  infanta  are : 
Tbeo  f  had  leiaona  how  to  look  and  moye, 
And,  I  repeat,  make  merchandise  of  lore. 
Thrice  it  waa  tried  if  one  ao  young  could 

bring 
OU  vary  men  to  buy  the  binding  ring  ; 
Afld  M  the  taper  finger,  to  whose  tip 
TkefMid  oU  swain  woirld  preaa  hia  withering 

Phce  the  strong  charm : — and  one  would  win 

my  heart 
By  re-Bnaming  youth — a  trying  part ; 
Girls,  he  snpposed,  all  knew  the  young  were 

bold, 
Aad  he  wonld  show  that  spirit  in  the  old  ; 
1>  hojM  they  loved  to  hear  the  rattling  tongue, 
Aad  he  wonld  talk  aa  idly  aa  the  young ; 
He  knew  the  vices  our  Lotharios  boast, 
Aad  be  wonld  show  of  every  vice  the  ghost. 
The  eril^s  self,  without  disguise  or  dress, 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness ; 
Kot  If  the  dmnkenness  of  slaves  to  prove 
^Wkatefnl,  but  that  seeing,  I  might  love. 
He  drsre  me  out,  and  I  waa  pleased  to  see 
firrnf  liimneir,   (t  iirrvt^d  as  rare  fur  rue; 
^erhe  wimld  tell  me,    that  \w  ihould  not 

Rpare 
'fliiL Inrtf ,  or  carriage^  if  I  mvte  ncit  tiipre; 
PpoTolfJ  Hi  liiBl,  my  in  all  ci^  [  obuy'd, 
\fi  tmlinf^  said,  ^Sir^   1  lun  not  rtTratd/ 
^Uflu'tL'd  iiis  spirit;  but  hv  niud.  'C'nuld 

wif  chttrgr  iO  rich,   you  wi^nlil  Iil^  (areful 
too." 

Tki  wp  drMmiii^d  tlie  ovrr-amtitMis  love. 


^7  nrti  sdinirfr  vrnn  of  f  ifnnl  age, 
t6^»Uh*d  till-  rtiild'a  a0\'rtinii  to  pnf»-agp, 
i*i  l«]t  the  niLttrring  bird  a  victim  in  his 

H»  nu  nn  ^oHiitri  «f  hifi  rivar«  p^lr^(% 
'^tfmtflv  priiiVd  tlic  i^pavit^V  in  »iiri 
Itilififltii,  mornt,   hoth  in  word  nod  ilind, 
'^J-  ^intiiT  diM|iittiitiima  in  hrn  rrrcdt 
J''MiB  hi«  j««ng«*r  lirat%  an  up  w^-rt;  (oiil, 
*^thfriiwrr  llUv   a   |M'nttrnr   uJirn  nid. 
J*''*^.hpihr*iihli«^i«h  a  liTt'ly  ffift  to  look 
*F<»  Ih^  in  ft  bud  4  his  rppf-nlantf  took. 
|Wh«  niiutil  imy,   h<f  wan  no  morv  a  rale 
Ti>iiitiBdrr  monry  for  hh  passions'  nakc; 
JH.  npsa  proper  trrniii,   nn  niiin  diflc^n^et, 
^  *ith  tay  m tit  her  waw  diHposed  to  treat, 
J^*^m  hv  toJd.   the  I* rill'  of  lirnuty  fell 
g^Tfiy  niftrLrl,  find  but  few  i-oiild  sell; 
Plattnul«  In  India*  onre  aliirc  and  brink, 
"■•  (iTffdtitjt%  and  icarccEy  worth  the  risk. 


Then  atoop*d  to  apeak  of  bonnl,  and  what 

for  life 
A  wife  would  cost — if  he  should  take  a  wife. 
Hardly  he  bargain^,  and  so  murh  desired. 
That  we  demnrrM  ;  and  he,di8pleascd, retired. 


And  now  I  hoped  to  rest,  nor  act  again 
The  paltry  part  for  which  1  felt  disdain, 
"When  a  third  lover  came  within  our  view, 
And  somewhat  diflering  from  the  former  two ; 
He  had  been  much  abroad,  and  he  had  seen 
The  world^s  weak  side,  and  read  the  hearts 

of  men ; 
But  all,  it  aeemM,  this  study  could  produce, 
Was  food  for  spleen,   derision,  and  abuse; 
He  leveird  all,  as  one  who  had  intent 
To  clear  the  vUe  and  spot  the  innocent ; 
He  praised  my  sense,  and  said  I  ought  to  be 
From  girl's  restraint  and  nursery -maxima 

free ; 
He  praised  my  mother ;  but  he  judged  her 

wrong 
To  keep  us  from  th*  admiring  world  so  long; 
He  praised  himself ;  and  then  his  vices  named. 
And  raird  them  follies,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
He  more  than  hinted  that  the  lessons  taught 
By  priests  were  all  with  superstition  fraught; 
And  I  must  think  them  for  the  croM'd  designM, 
Not  to  alarm  the  free  and  liberal  mind. 
Wisdom  with  him  was  virtue.    They  were 

wrong 
And  weak,  he  said,  who  went  not  with  the 

throng ; 
Man  must  his  passions  order  and  restrain 
In  all  that  gives  his  fellow-subjects  pain ; 
But  yet  of  guilt  he  would  in  pity  spe&k. 
And  as  he  judged,  the  wicked  were  the  weak. 
Such  was  the  lover  of  a  simple  maid, 
Who  aeemM.  to  call  his  logic  to  hia  aid. 
And  to  mean  something:  I  will  not  pretend 
To  judge  the  purpose  of  my  reasoning  friend. 
Who  was  dismissM,  in  quiet  to  complain 
That  80  much  hibour  waa  bestowed  in  vain. 


And  now  my  mother  seemed  disposed  to  try 

A  life  of  reason  and  tranquillity  ; 

Ere  this,   her  health  and  spirits  were  the 

best. 
Hers  the  day's  trifling,  and  the  nightly  rest ; 
But  something  new  was  in  her  mind  instill'd ; 
Unquiet  thoughts  the  matron-bosom  fillM; 
For  five  and  forty  peaceful  years  she  bore 
Her  placid  looks,  and  dress  becoming  wore: 
She  rould  a  compliment  with  pleasure  take. 
But  no  absurd  impression  could  it  make. 
Now  were  her  nerves  disordered :   she  waa 

weak, 
And  must  the  help  of  a  physician  seek ; 
A  Scotch  physician,  who  had  just  began 
To  settle  near  us,  quite  a  graceful  man. 
And  very  clever,  with  a  soft  address. 
That  would  his  meaning  tenderly  express. 
Sick  aa  my  mother  seemM,  when  he  inquired 
If  she  was  ill,  he  found  her  well  attired ; 
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She  purcliated  wares  so  showy  and  so  fine, 
The    venders   all    believed   th*    indulgence 

mine : — 
But  I,who  thrice  was  woo'd,  had  lovers  three, 
Muiit  now  ag^ain  a  very  infant  be; 
While  the  irood  lady,  twenty  years  a  wife, 
>¥as  to  decide  the  colour  of  his  life : 
And  she  decided.    She  was  wont  t*  appear 
To  these  unequal  marriages  severe; 
Her  thoughts  of  such  with  energy  she  told. 
And  was  repulsive,  dignified,  and  cold ; 
But  now,  like  monarchs  weary  of  a  throne, 
She  would  no  longer  reign — at  least  alone. 
She  gave  her  pulse,  and,with  a  manner  sweet. 
Wished  him  to  feel  how  kindly  they  could 

bent; 
And  His  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to  tell 
How  soon  he  understood  them,  and  how  well. 


Now,  when  she  roarried,l  from  home  was  sent, 

With  grandmamma  to  keep  perpetual  Lent ; 

For  she  would  take  me  on  conditions  cheap, 

For  what  we  scarcely  could  a  parrot  keep : 

A  trifle  added  to  the  daily  fare 

Would  feed  a  maiden  who  must  learn  to  spare. 

With  grandmamma  I  lived  in  perfect  ease ; 

Consent  to  starve,  and  I  was  sure  to  please. 

Full  well  I  knew  the  painful  shifts  we  made 

Expenses  all  to  Icfisen  or  evade. 

And  tradesmen's  flinty  hearts  to  soften  and 

persuade. 
Poor  grandmamma  among  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  a  small  town,  and  all  the  honour  felt ; 
Shrinking  from  all  approaches  to  disgrace 
That  might  be  mark  M  in  so  genteel  a  place  ; 
Where  every  daily  deed,  as  soon  as  done. 
Ran  through  the  town  as  fast  as  it  could 

run:— 
At  dinners  whatappearM — at  cards  who  lost 

or  won. 
Our  good  appearance  through  the  town  was 

known. 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  matters  of  our  own  ; 
And   you  would  judge  that  she  in  scandal 

dealt 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  felt. 
We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high. 
Who  was  employed  our  household  stores  to 

buy ; 
For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade. 
And  tease   t*  assent  whom   she   could   not 

persuade. 
Methinks  I  see  her,  with  her  pigmy  light, 
Prerede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 
From  the  small  hintem  throwing  through  the 

street 
The  dimm'd  efl'nlgence  at  her  lady's  feet ; 
What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known 

skill 
With  rival  friends  at  their  beloved  quadrille. 
*And  how's  your  pain?' inquired  the  gentle 

maid. 
For  that  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  playM : 
And  this  she  answer 'd  as  the  cards  decreed, 
»0  Biddy !  ask  not—very  bad  indeed ;  * 


Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  apirit  lif^ht* 
' Why,thank  you,Biddy,  pretty  well  to-oi^ht* 


The  good  old  lady  often  thought  me  vnii^ 
And  of  my  dress  would  tenderly  compUio^ 
But  liked  my  taste  in  food  of  every  kind. 
As  from  all  grossness,  like  her  own,  refined  i 
Yet  when  she  hinted  that  on  herbs  and  bread 
Girls  of  my  age  and  spirit  should  be  fed, 
Whate'er  my  age  had  borne,  my  flesh  and 

blood. 
Spirit  and  strengtli;  the  interdict  withstood  i 
But  though  I  might  the  frugal  soal  oflTc^ 
Of  the  good  matron,  now  my  only  friend^ 
And  though  her  purse  suggested   rales   sp 

strict : 
Her  love  could  not  the  punishment  inflict : 
She  sometimes  watch'd  the  morsel  with  a 

frown. 
And  sigh'd  to  see,  but  let  it  still  go  down. 
Our  butcher's  bill,  to  me  a  monstrous  sam. 
Was  such ,  that  sunmion'd ,  he  forborr   to 

come: 
Proud  man  was  he,and  when  the  bill  was  pmid. 
He  put  th^  money  in  his  bag  and  play^i, 
Jerking  it  up,  and  catching  it  again. 
And  poising  in  his  hand  in  pure  disdain  ; 
While  the  good  lady,  awed  by  man  so  prond. 
And  yet  disposed  to  have  her  claims  alio w*d« 
Bftlanced  between  humility  and  pride. 
Stood  a  fali'n  empress  at  the  butcher's  aide. 
Praising  his  meat  as  delicate  and  nice — 
^Yes,  madam,  yes!  if  people  pay  the  pricrc.* 
So  lived  the  lady,  and  so  murmur'd  I, 
In  all  the  grief  of  pride  and  poverty : 
Twice  in  the  year  tlicre  came  a  note  to  tell 
How  w^ll  mamma,  who  hoped  the  child  wma 

well; 
It  was  not  then  a  pleasure  to  be  styled. 
By  a  mamma  of  such  experience.  Child  ! 
But  I  suppress'd  the  feelings  of  my  pridr. 
Or  other  feelings  set  them  all  aside. 


There  was  a  youth  from  college,  just  the  ••« 
I  judged  mamma  would  value  as  a  son  ; 
He  was  to  me  good,handsome,leam'd,geaterU 
I  cannot  now  what  then  I  thought  revml ; 
But,  in  a  word,  he  was  the  very  youih 
Who  told  me  what  1  judged  the  vcr^- truth. 
That  love  like  his  and   charms  like    mtnr 

agreed. 
For  all  description  they  must  both  exceed  : 
Yet  scarcely  can  J  throw  a  smile  on  things 
So  painful,  but  that  Time  his  comfort  briag«. 
Or  rather  throws  oblivion  on  the  mimL 
For  we  are  more  forgetful  than  re«ign'*d. 
MVe  both  were  young,  had   heard  of  lovr 

and  read. 
And  could  see  nothing  in  the  thing  to  drea4« 
But  like  a  simple  pair  our  time  employ  *d 
In  pleasant  views  to  be  in  time  enjoy *d  ; 
When  Frederick  came,   the   kind   old   Ud^ 

smiled 
To  see  the  youth  so  taken  with  her  child  « 
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\  nice  pong  nuuifW  ho  came  with  unRoird  feet 
I*  ber  best  room,  and  neither  drank  nor  eat : 
Altf!  be  planted  fn  a  vacant  hreast 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  robbM  it  of  itn  rest. 
ill  now  appearM  so  right,  so  fair,  so  just. 
We  rarflv  might  the  IovcIt  prospect  trust ; 
Abu!  poor  Frederick  and  his  charmer  found 
Tbatthej  were  standing  on  fallacious  ground: 
AU  that  the  father  of  the  youth  could  do 
Waidoiie— andnow  he  must  himself  pursue 
Sspffss  in  life  ;  and,  honest  truth  to  state. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  a  candidate : 
I,  too,  had  nothing  in  this  world  below, 
Sire  what  a  Scotch  physician  could  bestow, 
Who  for  a  pittance  took  my  mother ^s  hand, 
Aid  if  disposed,  what  had  they  to  command  ? 
Bst  these  were  after-fears,  nor  came  t^  annoy 
Thf  tender  children  in  their  dreams  of  joy ; 
W^o  tiliM  of  glebe  and  garden ,  tithe  and 

rent, 
hA  how  a  fancied  income  should  he  spent ; 
What  friends,  what  social  parties  wc  should 

see. 
Aid  lire  with  what  genteel  economy  ; 
li  ^Mt,  we  gave  our  hearts  as  children  give, 
Aadthooght  of  living  as  our  neighbours  live. 


Nswthen  assured  ourselves  that  all  was  well, 
Tvas  right  our  friends  of  these  designs  to 

tell; 
ft  this  we  parted. — Grandmamma,  amazed, 
Ipsiber  child  with  fond  compassion  gazed  ; 
TbpB  pions  tears  appeared,  but  not  a  word 
lB»id  of  weeping  till  she  cried,  'Good  Lord  ! ' 
Se  then,  with  hurried  motion,  sought  the 

stairs, 
Aid  falling  Biddy,  bade  her  come  to  prayers. 
Vet  the  good  lady  early  in  her  life 
^M  call  d  to  vow  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 
^•oaght  the  altar  by  her  friends'  advice, 
^froe-will  offering,  but  a  sacrifice: 
Mt  here  a  forward  girl  and  eager  hoy 
DtRd  talk  of  life,  and  turn  their  heads  with 

l^mj  aamma  I  wrote  in  just  the  way 

l^f  and  said  what  dreaming  lasses  say ; 

8sw  handsome  Frederick  was ,  by  all  con- 
fess'd, 

*w»  well  he  look'd,ho  w  very  well  he  dressM ; 

With  learning  ranch ,  that  would  for  both 
provide, 

^■other>  darling,  and  his  father's  pride, 
,  ^  then  he  loves  me  more  than  mind  can 
■  ^^  guess, 

'^  heart  conceive,  or  eloquence  express. 

J2^l«tter  came  a  doubtful  mind  to  ease, 
^  what  was  worse ,  no  Frederick  came 
•,  to  please; 

^csUegf  gone— so  thought  our  little  maid— 
p*  ••t  to  see  me !  I  was  much  afraid ; 
J^^  the  garden  round,  and  deeply  sighM, 
When  gnadmamma  grew  faint!  and  dropt, 
and  died: 


*A  fate  so  awful  and  so  sudden  drove 
All  else  away,  and  half  extinguisliM  love. 


Strange  people  came ;  they  searchM  the  house 

around. 
And,  vulgar  wretches!  sold  whatever  they 

found : 
The  secret  hoards  that  in  the  drawers  were 

kept. 
The  silver  toys  that  with  the  tokens  slept. 
The  precious  beads,  the  corals  with  their 

bells, 
I'liat  laid  secure,  locked  up  in  secret  cells. 
The  costly  silk,  the  tabby,  the  brocade. 
The  very  garment  for  the  wedding  made. 
Were   brought  to  sale,  with  many   a  jest 

thereon ! 
*  Going  —  a  bridal  dress  —  for  —  Going !  — 

Gone.' 
That  ring,  dear  pledge  of  early  love  and  true. 
That  to  the  wedded  finger  almost  grew. 
Was  sold  for  six  and  ten-pence  to  a  Jew ! 
Great  was  tlie  fancied  worth ;  but  ah !  how 

small 
The  sum  thus  made,  and  yet  how  valued  all ! 
But  all  that  to  the  shameful  service  went, 
Just  paid  the  bills,  the  burial,  and  the  rent ; 
And  I  and  Biddy,  poor  deserted  maids ! 
Were  tum'd  adrift  to  seek  for  other  aids. 


Now  left  by  all  the  world,  as  I  believed, 
I  wonderM  much  that  I  so  little  grieved; 
Yet  I  was  frightened  at  the  painful  view 
Of  shiftless  want,  and  saw  not  what  to  do: 
In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread. 
They  can  but  work,and  they  shall  then  be  fed ; 
And  Biddy  cheerM  me  with  such  thoughts 

as  this, 
'You'll  find  the  poor  have  their  enjoyments, 

Miss ! ' 
Indeed  I  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 
To  a  forsaken  hovel's  cold  and  gloom; 
And  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  flow  were 

shed, 
With  her  own  hands  she  placed  her  proper 

bed. 
Reserved  for  need — A  fire  was  quickly  made. 
And  food,  the  purchase  for  the  day,  display 'd : 
She  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire. 
Then  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire ; 
She  then  began  her  wonted  pence  to  feel. 
She  bought  her  wool ,   and  sought  her  fa- 
vourite wheel. 
That  as  she  turned,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 
'Begone,  dull  Care !  I'll  have  no  more  with 

thee;' 
Then  tum'd  to  me,  and  bade  me  weep  no 

more, 
But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor. 


When  dinner  came,  on  table  brown  and  bare 
Were  placed  tlie  humblest  fonns  of  earthen 
ware. 
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With  one  blue  dish,  on  which  onr  food  was 

placed. 
For  appetite  provided,  not  for  taste  : 
I  lookM  diiKgusted,  liavinf^  lately  seen 
All  so  minutely  delicate  and  clean ; 
Yet,  as  I  sate,  I  found  to  my  surprise 
A  vulgar  kind  of  inclination  rise. 
And  near  my  humble  friend,  and  nearer  drew. 
Tried  the  strange  food,  and  was  partaker  too. 


I  walkM  at  eve,  hut  not  where  I  was  seen, 
And  thought ,  with  sorrow ,  what  can  Fre- 
derick mean? 
I  must  not  write,  I  said,  for  I  am  poor ; 
And  then  I  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 
Kind-hearted  Biddy  tried  my  griefs  to  heal, 
'This  is  a  nothing  to  what  others  feel ; 
Life  has  a  thousand  sorrows  worse  than  this, 
A  lover  lost  is  not  a  fortune.  Miss ! 
One  goes,  another  comes,  and  which  is  best 
There  is  no  telling — set  your  heart  at  rest' 


At  night  we  prayM — I  dare  not  say  a  word 
Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd ; 
And  very  pious  upon  Biddy's  part, 
But  mine  were  all  elTnsions  of  the  heart; 
IVhile  she  her  angels  caird  their  peace  to 

shed. 
And  bless  the  corners  of  our  little  bed. 
All  was  a  dream!  I  said,  is  this  indeed 
To  be  my  life?  and  thus  to  lodge  and  feed. 
To  pay  for  what  I  have,  and  work  for  what 

I  need? 
Must  I  be  poor?  and  Frederick,  if  we  meet, 
Would  not  so  much  as  know  me  in  the  street  ? 
Or,  as  he  walk'd  with  ladies,  he  would  try 
To  be  engaged  as  we  were  passing  by — 
And  then  I  wept  to  think  that  I  should  grow 
Like  them  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to 

know. 

On  the  third  day,  whilestriving  witli  my  fate. 
And  hearing  Biddy  all  its  comforts  state, 
Talking  of  all  her  neighbours,all  her  schemes. 
Her  stories,  merry  jests,  and  warning  dreams ; 
With  tales  of  mirth  and  murder!  O!  the  nights 
Past,  said  the  maiden,  in  such  dear  delights. 
And  I  was  thinking,  can  the  time  arrive 
When  I  shall  thus  be  humbled,and  Rurvi  ve  ?— 
Then  I  beheld  a  horse  and  handnome  gig. 
With  the  good  air,  tall  form,  and  comely  wig 
Of  Doctor  Mackey— I  in  fear  began 
To  say.  Good  heaven,  preserve  me  from  the 

man! 
But  fears  ill  reason,— heaven  to  such  a  mind 
Had  lent  a  heart  compassionate  and  kind. 
From  him  I  learnt  that  one  had  called  to  know 
What  with  my  hand  my  parents  could  bestow; 
And  when  he  learaM  Uie  truth,  in  high  dii- 

dain 
He  told  my  fate,  and  home  retumM  again. 
•Nay,  be  not  grieved,  my  lovely  girl ;  but  few 
Wed  the  first  love,  however  kind  and  true; 


Something  there  comes  to  break  the  atrong^est 

vow. 
Or  mine  had  been  my  gentle  Mattie  now. 
When  the  good  lady  died — but  let  me  iearr 
All  gloomy  subjects — Uis  not  good  to  grieTc/ 
Thus  the  kind  Scotchman  sootlffed   me;  he 

sustain^ 
A  father's  part,  and  my  submission  gainM : 
Then  my  affection ;  and  he  often  told 
My  sterner  parent  that  her  heart  was  cold : 
He  grew  in  honour — he  obtained  a  name— 
And  now  a  favourite  with  the  place  became  : 
To  me  most  gentle,  he  would  condescend 
To  read  and  reason,  be  the  guide  and  fricsnd  ; 
He  taught  me  knowledge  of  the  wholesome 

kind. 
And  fiird  with  many  a  useful  truth  my  mind  :i 
Lifers  common  burden  daily  lighter  grew ; 
And  even  Frederick  lessenM  in  my  view : 
Cold  and  repulsive  as  he  once  appeared. 
He  washy  every  generous  act  endearM  ; 
And,  above  all,  timt  he  with  ardoor  filFd 
My  soul  for  truth — a  love  by  him  insUird ; 
1111  my  mamma  grew  jealous  of  a  maid 
To  whom  an  husband  such  attention  paid : 
Not  grossly  jealous ;  but  it  gave  her  pain. 
And  she '  observed,  •He  made  her  daog'hCer 

vain ; 
And  what  his  help  to  one  who  most  not  loak 
To  gain  her  bread  by  poring  on  a  book  ?  * 
This  was  distress ;  Imt  thin,  and  all  beside. 
Was  lost  in  grief — my  kinder  parent  4ipit 
When  praised  and  loved,  when  joy  and  lirallh 

he  gave. 
He  Hank  lamented  to  an  early  grave : 
Then  love  and  woe — the  parent  and  the  child. 
Lost  in  one  grief,  allied  and  reconciled. 


Yet  soon  a  will,  that  left  me  half  his  worth. 
To  the  same  spirit  gave  a  second  birth : 
But  *twas  a  mother's  spleen ;  and  she  indeed 
Was  sick,  and  sad,  and  had  of  comfort  need; 
I  watchM  the  way  her  anxious  spirit  took. 
And  often  found  h^r  musing  oVr  a  book  ; 
She  changed  her  dress,  her  chnrch,  her  pricat* 

her  prayer, 
Join*d  a  new  sect,  and  sought  her  comfocta 

there; 
Some  strange  coarse  people  came^  aad  were 

so  free 
fn  their  addresRCS,  they  offended  me; 

But  my  mamma  threw  all  her  pride  awaj 

^lore  humble  she  as  more  assuming  they. 
•And  what,'  they  said,   as   having  power. 

•are  now 
The   inward  conflicts?  do  you  strive T  and 

how?' 
Themsehes  confessing  thoughts  so  new  and 

wild, 
I  thought  them  like  the  visions  of  a  ehikij 
•Could  we,'  they  ask,  •onr  best  good  dec^ 

condemn  ? 
And  did  we  long  to  touch  the  garroent'ii  hem  ? 
And  was  it  so  with  as?  for  so  it  waa  with 

them.' 
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I  jotto^er  few  9Momed  a  softer  part, 
A  nd  irlvd  to  shiike  the  fortress  of  iny  heart ; 
To  this  my  pliant  mother  lent  her  aid. 
And  wishM  the  winnings  of  her  erring  maid: 
I  vas  constrainM  her  female  friends  to  hear ; 
Kilt  snflerM  not  a  bearded  convert  near: 
Jiiou^h  more  than  one  attempted,  with  their 

whine, 
A  nd  ''Sister !  sisti-r !  how  that  heart  of  thine  ?  ^ 
lint  this  was  freedom  1  for  ever  check  M: 
Mine  %ras  a  heart  no  brother  could  affect. 


Rut,  ^woold  I  hear  the  preacher,  and  receive 
rtir  dropping  dew  iff  his  discourse  at  eve? 
The  soft,  sweet  words?'  I  gave  two  precious 

hours 
To  hear  of  gifts  and  graces,helps  and  powers ; 
^^  lirn  a  pale  jonth,  who  should  dismiss  the 

flock, 
Gsve  to  my  bosom  an  electric  shock. 
^\  hile  in  that  act  he  look'd  upon  ii|y  face 
A^  c»ne  in  tliat  all-equalizing  place : 
Niir,  though  he  sought  me, would  he  lay  aside 
rheir  coM,  dead  freedom,  or  their  dull,  sad 

pride, 
or  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke, 
U'  fiirr  he  orders  from  a  bishop  took  : 
Ihrn  how  his  father's  anger  he  had  braved ; 
\nd.«afe  himself,his  erring  neighbours  saved. 
>\r  he  rejoiced  a  sister  to  behold 
\ixr»ng  the  members  of  his  ftyourite  fold; 
Ur  had  not  sought  me,  the  availing  call 
l>  maaded  all  his  love,  and  had  it  all ; 
Kat.now  thus  met,  it  must  be  heaven's  design. 
Iiidred!  I  thought,  it  nerer  shall  be  mine; 
\r^  w^  must  wed.  He  was  not  rich :  and  1 
lUd  of  the  earthly  good  a  mean  supply; 
|{*)t  it  saflired.     Of  his  conversion  then 
lit-  told,  and  labours  in  eouTerting  men; 
For  he  was  chosen  all  their  bands  among — 
Inother  Daniel !  honour'd,  though  so  young. 
U'*  ralPd  me  sister:  show'd  me  that  he  knew 
^^  list  I  posseM'd ;  and  told  what  it  wonld  do ; 
My  looks,  I  judge,  express'd  my  full  disdain ; 
Hnt  it  was  given  to  the  man  in  yain: 
i  Uvy  preach  till  they  are  proud,  and  pride 

disturbs  the  brain. 

T.  tUtn  the  youth  once  timid,  mild,  polite? 
Mow  odious  now,  and  sick'ning  to  the  Right! 
Proud  that  he  sees,  and  yet  so  truly  blind, 
\S  ith  all  this  blight  and  mildew  on  the  mind ! 
\iiwzed,  the  solemn  creature  heard  mc  vow 
I  li.it  I  wa«  not  disposed  to  take  him  now. 
- 1  hrn.art  thou  changed,fair  maiden?  changed 

thy  heart?' 
I  snftwer'd,  *No;  but  I  perceive  thou  art.' 


Still  was  my  mother  sad,  her  nenes  relax'd, 
\'\A  oar  small  income  for  advice  was  tax'd, 
U  hrn  I,  who  long'd  for  change  and  freedom, 

cried, 
f.«  t  sea  and  Sidraouth's  balmy  air  be  tried ; 


I  And  so  they  were,  and  jeyery  neighbouring 
I  scene, 

I  That  make  the  bosom,  like  the  clime,  serene ; 
j  Yet  were  her  teachers  loth  to  yield  assent ; 
I  And  not  without  the  warning  voice  we  went; 
[And  there  was  secret  counsel  all  unknown 
To  me — but  1  had  counsel  of  my  own. 
And  now  there  pass'd  a  portion  of  my  time 
In  ease  delicious,  and  in  joy  sublime — 
With  friends  endear 'd   by  kindness — with 

delight, — 
In  all  that  could  the  feeling  mind  excite, 
Or  please,  excited ;  walks  in  every  place 
Where  wc  could  pleasure  find  and  beauty 

trace. 
Or  views  at  night,  where  on  the  rocky  steep 
Shines  the  full  moon,  or  glitters  on  the  deep. 
Yes, they  were  happy  days ;  but  they  are  fled ! 
All  now  are  parted — part  are  with  the  dead ! 
Still  it  is  pleasure,thougli  'tis  mix'd  with  pain, 
To  think  of  joys  that  cannot  live  again ! 
Here  cannot  live ;  but  they  excite  desire 
Of  purer  kind,and  heavenly  thoughts  inspire! 
And  now  my  mother,  weaken'd  in  her  mind. 
Her  will,  subdued  before,  to  me  resign'd. 
Wean'd  from  her  late  directors,  by  degrees 
She  sank  resign'd,  and  only  sought  for  ease : 
In  a  small  town  upon  the  coast  we  fix'd ; 
Nor  in  amusement  with  a8f>ficiates  mix'd. 
My  years — but  other  mode  will  I  pursue, 
And  count  my  time  by  what  I  sought  to  do. 
And  was  that  mind  at  ease?   could  I  avow 
That  no  once  leading  thoughts  engaged  mo 

now? 
Was  I  convinced  th'  enthusiastic  man 
Had  ruin'd  what  the  loving  boy  began? 
I  answer  doubting — I  could  still  detect 
Feelings  too  soft — yet  him  I  could  reject — 
Feelings  that  came  when  I  had  least  employ, 
W  hen  common  pleasures  I  could  least  enjoy — 
When  I  was  pacing  lonely  in  the  rays 
Of  a  full  moon,  in  lonely  walks  and  ways-» 
When  I  was  sighing  o'er  a  tale's  distress. 
And  paid  attention  to  my  Bible  less. 
These  found,  I  sought  me  remedies  for  these ; 
I  snfler'd  common  things  my  mind  to  please. 
And  common  pleasures :  seldom  walk'd  alone. 
Nor  when  the  moon  npon  the  watem  shone ; 
But  then  my  candles  lit,  my  window  closed. 
My  needle  took ,  and  w^th  my  neighbours 

prosed : 
And  in  one  year — nay,  ere  the  end  of  one. 
My  labour  ended,  and  my  love  was  done. 
My  heart  at  rest,  I  boldly  lonk'd  witliin. 
And  dared  to  ask  it  of  its  secret  i«in ; 
Alas !  with  pride  it  answer'd  :  Look  around. 
And  tell  me  where  a  better  heart  is  found. 
And  then  I  traced  my  virtues :  O !  how  few, 
In  fact,  they  were,  and  yet  how  ^  ain  I  grew  ; 
Thought   of  my   kindness,    condescension, 

ease. 
My  will,my  wishes,  nay,  my  power  to  please ; 
I  judged  me  prudent,  rational,  discreet. 
And  void  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  deceit ; 
I  read,  not  lightly,   as  I  some  had  known, 
But  made  an  author's  meaning  all  my  own ; 
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In  sliort,  wlial  lady  could  a  poet  choose 

As  a  superior  subject  for  his  muse  ? 

So  said  my  heart;   and  Conscience  straight 

replied — 
^I  say  the  matter  is  not  fairly  tried : 
I  am  offended,  hurt,  dissatisfied; 
First  of  the  Christian  graces,  let  me  see 
What  thy  pretensions  to  humility? 
Art  thou  prepared  for  trialV  Wilt  thou  say 
I  am  this  being,  and  for  judgment  pray? 
And  with  the  gallant  Frenchman,  wilt  thou 

cry, 
When  to  thy  judge  presented,  thus  am  I — 
Thus  was  I  formed  —  these  talents  I  pos- 

sessM — 
So  I  employed  them— and  thou  knowst  the 

rest  V ' 
Thus   Conscience;   and   she  then  a  picture 

drew, 
And  bade  me  think  and  tremble  at  the  >-lew. 
One  I  beheld — a  wife,  a  mother — go 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe ; 
She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  Yile 

and  base, 
And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place: 
Fighting  her  way — the  way  that  angels  fight 
With  powers  of  darkness — to  let  in  the  light ; 
,  Tell  me,my  heart,hast  thou  such  victory  won 
As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  sex,  has  done. 
And  calls  herself  a  sinner?  What  art  thou? 
And  where  thy  praise  and  exaltation  now? 
Yet  is  she  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 
And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice ; 
Shrinks  from  the  ruffian  gaze,  the  savage 

gloom. 
That  reign  where   guilt  and  misery  find  a 

home : 
Guilt  chained,  and  misery  purchased;  and 

with  them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn —  * 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  th^  insulting  leer 
Of  shame,  all  fixM  on  her  who  ventures  here : 
Yet  all  she  braved !  she  kept  her  stedfast  eye 
On  the  dear  cause,and  brushM  the  baseness  by. 
So  would  a  mother  press  her  darling  child 
Close  to  her  breast,  with  tainted  rags  defiled. 


Bat  thou  hast  talents  truly !  say  the  ten : 
Come,  let  us  look  at  their  improvement  then, 
What  hast  tliou  done  to  aid  thy  suifering  kind, 
To  help  the  sick,the  deaf,the  lame,the  blind  ? 
Hast  thou  not  spent  thy  intellectual  force 
On  books  abstruse,  in  critical  discourse? 
Wasting  in  useless  energy  thy  days, 
And  idly  listening  to  their  common  praise. 
Who  can  a  kind  of  transient  fame  dispense. 
And  say — a  woman  of  exceeding  sense. 
Thus  tried,  and  failing,  the  suggestions  fled, 
And  a  corrected  spirit  reign'd  instead. 


My  mother  yet  was  living ;  but  the  flame 
Of  life  nowflash^d,and  fainter  then  became ; 
I  made  it  pleasant,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
A  parent  looking  as  a  child  to  me. 


And  now  our  humble  place  grew  wond*roiii* 

pay; 

Came  gallant  persons  in  their  red  array : 
All  strangers  welcome  there,  extremely \i  el- 
come  they. 
When  in  the  church  I  saw  inquiring  exvm 
FixM  on  my  face  with  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 
And  soon  a  knocking  at  my  door  was  heard  ; 
And  soon  the  lover  of  my  youth  appearM — 
Frederick,  in  all  his  glory,  glad  to  meet, 
And  say,  his  happiness  was  now  complete. 
He  told  his  flight  from  superstitions  seal  ; 
But  first  what  torments   he  was  doomM  t«i 

feel:— 
The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  fall — 
The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 
The  threats  of  crazed  enthusiasts,  bound 

to  keep 
The  struggling  mind,  and  awe  the  straying 

sheep — 
^From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and 

their  creed. 
Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed.* 
Then,  like  a  man  who  often  had  been  told 
And  was  convinced  success  attends  the  bold. 
His  former  purpose  he  renewed,  and  awort> 
He  never  loved  me  half  so  well  before: 
Before  he  felt  a  something  to  divide 
The  heart,  that  now  had  not  a  love  beside. 


In  earlier  times  had  I  myself  amuiied. 
And  first  my  swain    perplexed ,    and    then 

refused ; — 
Cure   for   conceit; — but    now   in   purpose 

grave. 
Strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 
Still  he  would  come,  and  talk  as  idlers  do. 
Both  of  his  old  associates  and  his  new ; 
Those  who  their  dreams  and  reveries  receive 
For  facts,  and'thos^  who  would  not  farts 

believe. 
He  now  conceived  that  truth  was  hidden. 

placed 
He  knew  not  where,she  never  could  be  traced; 
But  that  in  every  place ,  the  world  around. 
Might  some  resemblance  of  the  nymph  be 

found : 
Yet  wise  men  knew  these  shadows  to  be  ^  ain. 
Such  as  our  true  philosophers  disdain, — 
They  laugh  to  see  what  vulgar  minds  par- 
sue — 
Truth,  as  a  mistress,  never  in  their  view  - 
But  there  the  shadow  flies,  and  that,  they 

cry,  is  true. 
Thus,  at  the  college  and  the  meeting  trainM. 
My  lover  seemM  his  acme  to  have  gained ; 
With  some  compassion  I  essay M  a  cure : 
<If  truth  be  hidden,  why  art  thou  sosnrr?* 
This  he  mistook  for  ti^ndemess,  and  crit*d, 
*If  sure  of  thee,  I  care  not  what  beside !  ^ 
Compeird  to  silence,  I,  in  pure  disdain. 
Withdrew  from  one  so  insolent  and  vain ; 
He  then  retired;  and  I  was  kindly  told, 
*In   pure  compassion  grew  estranged  and 

cold.' 
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Mt  mother  died;  but,  in  my  grief,  drew  near 
A  boMm-friend,  who  dried  the  nseleM  tear ; 
We  lived  together :  we  combined  our  shares 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  leam'd  to  brave 

its  cares: 
We  were  the  ladies  of  the  place,  and  found 
Protection  and  respect  the  country  round ; 
We  gave,  and  largely,  for  we  wishM  to  live 
In  i^ood  repute — for  this  His  good  to  ^ive ; 
Ov  Banaai  present  to  the  priest  conveyM 
Wat  kindly  taken  :^-we  in  comfort  pray'd ; 
There  none  molested  in  the  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies,  whom  the  vicar  knew : 
And  we  began  to  think  that  life  might  be, 
Not  happy  all,  but  innocently  free. 


Mt  friend  in  early  life  was  bound  to  one 
Of  gentle  kindred,  hut  a  younger  son. 
He  fortnne's  smile  with  perseverance  wooM, 
Aid  wealth  beneath  the  burning  sun  pursued : 
There,  urged  by  love  and  youthful  hope, 

he  went 
Uth ;  but  Hwas  all  his  fortune  could  present. 
From  hence  he  wrote ;  and,    with  a  lover's 

fears, 
And  gloomy  fondness, talk  M  of  future  years ; 
To  her  devoted,  his  Priscilhi  found 
flii  faithful  heart  still  suffering  with   its 

wound, 
1%at  would  not  heaL    A  second  time  she 

heard; 
Aid  then  no  more :  nor  lover  since  appeared ; 
^«tr  after  year  the  country's  fleet  arrived, 
Cwfinn'd  her  fear,and  yet  her  love  survived ; 
it  itin  was  living ;  yet  her  hope  was  dead, 
^  yoothfnl  dreams,  nay,  youth  itself,  was 

fled; 
^  be  was  lost:  ao  urged  her  friends,  so  she 
At  length  believed,  and  thus  retired  with  me ; 
She  wonhl  a  dedicated  vestal  prove, 
^  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love ; 
^  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  pleasures  past, 
With  ardent  hope  on  those  that  ever  last ; 
Rjm  and  tender,  every  day  she  view'd 
Jith  sole mn  joy  our  perfect  solitude ; 
WW  reading,  that  which  most  delighted  her, 
Thitooothed  the  passions,  yet  would  gently 

stir ; 
Tw  tender,  softening,  melancholy  strain, 
•hat  caused  not  pleasure ,    but  that  van- 
quished pain, 
litctrtshe  read,  and  wept,  and  longM  to 

rend  again. 
J«t  other  worlds  were  her  supreme  delight, 
Aid  there,  it  seem'd,  she  longM  to  take  her 
V  flight: 

'ft  patient,   pensive,  armM  by  thoughts 

sublime, 
^  wtlrb'd  the  tardy  steps  of  lingering  time. 

^7  Wend,  with  faf4i  that  most  would  hand- 
p        ^  some  call, 

'^•"cis'd  the  charm  tliat  wins  the  heart  of 
all; 


And,  thrice  entreated  by  a  lover's  prayer, 
She  thrice  refused  him  with  determined  air. 
^No !  had  the  world  one  monarch,  and  was  he 
All  that  the  heart  could  wish  its  lord  to  be, — 
Lovely   and   loving,  generous,  brave,  and 

true, — 
Vain  were  his  hopes  to  waken  hers  anew ! ' 
For  she  was  wedded  to  ideal  views. 
And  fancy's  prospects,  that  she  would  not 

lose. 
Would  not  forego  to  be  a  mortal's  wife. 
And  wed  the  poor  realities  of  life. 


Tliere  was  a  day,ere  yet  the  autumn  closed, 
When,ere  her  wintry  war8,the  earth  reposed, 
When   from  the  yellow  weed  the  feathery 

crown, 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  slowly  down ; 
When  the  wing'd  insect  settled  in  our  sight. 
And  waited  wind  to  recommence  her  flight; 
When  the  wide  river  was  a  silver  sheet. 
And  on  the  ocean  slept  th'  nnanchor'd  fleet ; 
When  from  our  garden,  as  we  look'd  above. 
There  was  no  cloud,  and  nothing  seem'd  to 

move; 
Then  was  my  friend  in  ecstasies — she  cried, 
^There  is,  1  feel  there  is,  a  world  beside ! 
Martha,  dear  Martha !  we  shall  hear  not  then 
Of  hearts  distress'd  by  good  or  evil  men. 
But  all  will  constant,  tender,  faithful  be — 
So  had  I  been,  and  so  had  one  with  me ; 
But  in  this  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  aud  dia- 

tress'd : 
This  is  the  place  for  trial,  here  we  prove, 
And  there  enjoy,  the  faithfulness  of  love. 
Nay,  were  he  here  in  all  the  pride  of  youth. 
With  honour,  valour,  tenderness,  and  truth. 
Entirely  mine,  yet  what  could  I  secure. 
Or  who  one  day  of  comfort  could  insure  V 
No!  all  is  closed  on  earth,  and  there  is  now 
Nothing  to  break  th'  indissoluble  vow ; 
But  in  that  world  will  be  th'  abiding  bliss. 
That  pays  for  every  tear  and  sigh  in  this.' 


Such  her  discourse,  and  more  refined  it  grew. 
Till  she  had  all  her  glorious  dream  in  view ; 
And  she  would  further  in  that  dream  proceed 
Than  I  dare  go,  who  doubtfully  agreed : 
Smiling  I  ask'd,  again  to  draw  the  soul 
From  flight  so  high,  and  fancy  to  control, 
If  this  be  truth,  the  lover's  happier  way 
Is  distant  still  to  keep  the  purposed  day : 
The  renl  bliss  would  mar  the  fancied  joy. 
And  marriage  all  the  dream  of  love  destroy. 
She  softly  smiled,  and  as  we  gravely  talk'd. 
We  saw  a  man  who  up  the  gravel  walk'd. 
Not  quite  erect,  nor  quite  by  age  depress'd, 
A  travell'd  man,  and  as  a  merchant  dress'd  ; 
Large  chain   of  gold   upon   his  watch   he 

wore. 
Small  golden  buckles  on  his  feet  he  bore ; 
A  head  of  gold  his  costly  cane  display'd, 
And  all  about  him  love  of  gold  betray'd. 
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This  comely  man  moved  onward,  and  a  pair 
Of  comely  maidens  met  with  Hcrious  air ; 
Till  one  exclaimM,  and  wildly  looked  aronnd , 
O  heaven,   'tis  Paul!   and   drop!  upon  the 

ground ; 
But  she  recoverM  soon,  and  you  must  i^uchs 
What  then  ensued,  and  how  raucli  happiness. 
They  parted  lovers,  both  distr^ssM  to  part ! 
They  met  as  neighbours,  healM  and  whole  of 

heart: 
She  in  his  absence  lonkM  to  heaven  for  bliss. 
He  was  contented  with  a  world  like  this ; 
And  she  prepared  in  some  new  state  to  meet 
The  man  now  seeking  for  some  snug  retreat. 
He  kindly  told  her  he  was  firm  and  true. 
Nor  doubted  her,  and  bade  her  then  adieu ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  the  sighing  maid  began, 
How  lost  the  lover !  O,  how  gross  tlie  man. 
For  the  plain  dealer  had  his  wish  declared. 
Nor  she,  devoted  victim !  could  be  spared : 
He  spoke  as  one  decided;  she  as  one 
Who  fear'd  the  love,and  would  the  lover  shun. 
O  Martha,  sister  of  my  soul !  how  dies 
Each  lovely  view !  for  can  I  truth  disguise. 
That  this  is  he  ?  No !  nothing  shall  persuade ; 
This  is  a  man  the  naughty  world  has  made, 
An  eating,drinking,buying,bargaining  man — 
And  can  1  love  him  ¥  No !  I  never  can. 
What  once  he  was,  what  fancy  gave  beside, 
Full  well  I  know,  my  love  was  then  my  pride ; 
What  time  has  done,  what  trade  and  travel 

wrought. 
You  see !  and  jet  your  sorrowing  friend  is 

sought ; 
But  can  I  take  him  ? — Take  him  not,  I  cried. 
If  so  averse — but  why  so  soon  decide  ? 


Meantime  a  daily  guest  the  man  appearM, 
Set  all  his  sail,  and  for  his  purpose  steer'd ; 
Loud  and  fomiliar,  loving,  fierce  and  free. 
He  ovcrpowerM  her  soft  timidity  ? 
Who,  weak  and  vain,  and  gratefnl  to  behold 
The  man  was  hers,  and  hers  would  be  the 

'      gold ; 
Thus  sundry  motives,  more  than  I  can  name. 
Leagued  on  his  part,  and  she  a  wife  became. 
A  home  was  offered,  bnt  I  knew  too  well 
What  comfort  was  with  married  friends  to 

dwell; 
I  was  resignM,  and  had  I  felt  distress. 
Again  a  lover  olTerM  some  redress ; 
Behold,  a  hero  of  the  buskin  hears 
My  loss,  and  with  consoling  love  appears; 
Frederick  was  now  a  hero  on  the  stage. 
In  all  its  glories,  rhapsody,  and  rage; 
Again  himself  he  ofler'd,  ofler*d  all 
That  his  an  hero  of  the  kind  can  call: 
He  for  mj  sake  would  hope  of  fame  resign. 
And  leave  the  applause  of  all  the  world  for 

mine. 
Hard  fate  was  Frederick^  never  to  succeed. 
Yet  ever  try — but  so  it  was  decreed  : 
His  mind  was  weakened ;  he  would  laugh  and 

weep. 
And  swore  profusely  I  had  mnrder'd  sleep. 


Had  quite  unmanned  him,  cleft  his  heart  in 

twain. 
And  he  should  never  be  himself  again. 


He  irai  himself ;  weak,  nervous,kind,and  poor« 
III  dressed  and  idle,  he  besieged  my  door. 
Borrowed, — or,  worse,  made  verses  on  my 

charms, 
And  did  his  best  to  fill  me  with  alarms ; 
I  had  some  pity,  and  I  sought  the  price 
Of  my  repose — my  hero  was  not  nice; 
There  was  a  loan,  and  promise  I  should  be 
From  all  the  efibrts  of  his  fondness  free. 
From   hunger's   future  claims,  or  those  of 

vanity. 
Yet,  said  he,  bowing,  do  to  study  take ! 
O !  what  a  Desdemona  wouldst  thou  make ! 
Thus  was  my  lover  lost;  yet  even  now 
He  claims  one  thought,and  this  we  will  allow . 
His  father  lived  to  an  extreme  old  ago. 
But  never  kind  I  —  his  son  had  left  the  otage. 
And  gained  some  office,  bnt  an  huml^le  place. 
And  that  he  lost !  Want  sharpen 'd  his  disgrace. 
Urged  him  to  seek  his  father — ^but  too  late. 
His  jealous  brothers  watchM  and  barrM  the 

gate. 
The  old  man  died ;  but  there  is  one  who  pays 
A  moderate  pension  for  h's  latter  days. 
Who,  though  assured  inquiries  will  oflend. 
Is  ever  asking  for  this  unknown  friend ; 
Some  partial  lady,  whom  he  hopes  to  find 
As  to  his  wants  so  to  his  wishes  kind. 
Be  still,  a  cool  adviser  sometimes  writes — 
Nay,  bnt,  says  he,  the  gentle  maid  invites — 
O,  let  me  know  the  young!  the  soft!   the 

fair! 
Old  man,  'tis  answer'd,  take  thyself  to  prayer ! 
Be  clean,  be  sober,  to  thy  priest  apply. 
And — dead  to  all  aronnd  thee — learn  to  die! 


Now  had  I  rest  from  life's  strong  hopes  and 

fears. 
And  no  disturbance  mark'd  the  flying  years; 
So  on  in  quiet  might  those  years  have  past, 
But  for  a  light  adventure,  and  a  last. 
A  handsome  boy,  from  school-day  bondage 

free. 
Came  with  mamma  to  gaze  upon  the  sea; 
With  soft  blue  eye  he  look'd  upon  the  waves. 
And  talk'd  of  treacherous  rocks,  and  seamen's 

graves : 
There  was  much  sweetness  in  his  hoyish 

•mile. 
And  signs  of  feelings  frank,  that  knew  not 

guile. 
The  partial  mother,  of  her  darling  proud. 
Besought  my  friendship  and  her  own  avowed ; 
She  praised  her  Rupert's  person,  spirit,  ease. 
How  fond  of  study,  yet  how  fonn'd  to  please; 
In  our  discourse  he  often  bore  -a  pait. 
And  talk'd,  heaven  bless  him,  of  his  feeling 

heart ; 
He  spoke  of  pleasures  souls  like  his  enjoy. 
And  liated  Lovelace  like  a  virtuons  hoy ; 
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lie  felt  for  Clementina*!  holy  itHfe, 
And  wu  Sir  Clinrles  as  large  and  trne  at  life : 
For  Virtne'a  heroine*  wachis  soul  dittretsM; 
True   love  and  gnilelcn  honour   fill'd   his 

breast, 
^V hennas  the  subjects  drew  the  frequent  sigh, 
The  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  large  blue  eye, 
And   aoftly  he  exclaimM:  Sweet,  sweetest 

sympathy ! 
When  thus  I  heard  the  handsome  stripling 

speak, 
I  smiled  assent,  and  thought  to  pat  his  cheek ; 
Rut  when  I  saw  the  feelings  blushing  there, 
Signs  of  emotions  strong,  they  said — forbear ! 
The  youth  would  speak  of  his  intent  to  live 
On  that  estate  which  heaven  was  pleased  to 

give. 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  to  dwell. 
And  nnrse  the  virtues  that  he  loved  so  well; 
The  humble  good  of  happy  swains  to  share, 
And  from  the  cottage  drive  distress  and  care ; 
I'o   the  dear  infants  make  some  pleasures 

known. 
And  tf«eh,  he  gravely  said,  the  virtues  to 

his  own. 
lie  loved  to  read  in  verse,and  verse-like  prose. 
The  softest  tales  of  love-inflicted  woes ; 
IVhe&Jooking  fondly,he  would  smile  and  cry, 
Is  there  no  bliss  in  srnsibility? 
We  walked  together,  and  it  secm*d  not  harm 
In  linking  thought  with  thought,  and  arm 

with  arm. 
Till  the  dear  boy  would  talk  too  much  of  bliss, 
And  indistinctly  murmur — such  as  this. 
When  no  maternal  wish  her  heart  beguiled. 
The  lady  callM  her  son  the  darling  child  ; 
Mhea   with  some  nearer  view  her  speech 

began. 
She  changed  her  phrase,  and  said,  the  good 

young  man ! 
4nd  lost,  when  hinting  of  some  fnture  bride, 
The  woman*s  prudence  in  the  mother^s  pride. 
Still  decent  fear  and  conscious  folly  strove 
With  fond  presumption  and  aspiring  love; 
Rnt  BOW  loo  plain  to  me  the  strife  appearM, 
And  what  he  sought  I  knew,  and  what  he 

feared ; 
The  trembling  hand  and  frequent  sigh  dis- 
closed 
The   wish   that  prudence,   care,  and  time 

opposed. 
Was  I  not  pleased, will  you  demand? — Amused 
Rti  boyish  love,  that  woman*s  pride  refused  ¥ 
This  I  acknowledge,  and  from  day  to  day 
Re««|Tcd  BO  longer  at  such  game  to  play ; 
^  rt  I  forbore,  though  to  my  purpose  true. 
And  firmly  fix^d  to  bid  the  youth  adieu. 


There  was  a  moonlight-eve,  serenely  cool, 
W  hen  the  vast  ocean  seemM  a  mighty  pool ; 
Save  theamall  rippling  waves  that  gentlybeat, 
We  srarrely  heard  them  falling,  at  our  feet: 
His  m«thcr  absent,  absent  every  sound 
And  eveiy  sight  that  could  the  youth  con- 
found ; 


The  arm,  fast  lockM  in  mine,  his  fear  betrayM, 
And  when  he  spoke  not  his  designs  conveyM; 
He  oft-times  gasp*d  for  breath,  he  tried  to 

speak. 
And  studying  words,at  last  had  words  to  seek. 
Silent  the  boy,  by  silence  more  betrayed. 
And  fearing  lest  he  should  appear  afraid. 
He  knelt  abruptly^  and  his  speech  began — 
^Pity  .the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  man.* 
<Be  sure,*  I  answer*d,  ^and  relieve  them  too — 
But  why  that  posture?  What  the  woes  to 

you? 
To  feel  for  others*  sorrows  is  humane. 
But  too  much  feeling  is  our  virtue's  bane. 
Come,  my  dear  Rupert !  now  your  tale  dis- 
close. 
That  I  may  know  the  sufferer  and  his  woes. 
Know  there  is  pain  that  wilful  man  endures. 
That  our  reproof  and  not  our  pity  cures ; 
For  though  for  such  assumed  distress  we 

grieve. 
Since  they  themselves  as  well  as  us  deceive. 
Yet  we  assist  not.* — The  unhappy  youth. 
Unhappy  then,  beheld  not  all  the  truth. 


O!  what  is  this?  ezclaim*d  the  dubious  boy. 
Words  that  confuse  tlie  being  they  destroy  ? 
So  have  I  read  the  gods  to  madness  drive 
The  man  condemn*d  with  adverse  fate  to 

strive ; 
O !  make  thy  victim  tliough  by  misery  sure. 
And  let  me  know  the  pangs  I  must  endure; 
For,  like  the  Grecian  warrior,  I  can  pray 
Falling,  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day. 


Pretty,  my  Rupert;  and  it  proves  the  use 

Of  all  that  learning  wKich  the  schools  pro- 
duce: 

But  come,  your  arm  —  no  trembling,  but 
attend 

To  sober  truth,  and  a  maternal  friend. 

You  ask  for  pity? — O!  indeed  I  do. 

WeU  then,  you  have  it,  and  assistance  too : 

Suppose  us  married !  — *  O !  the  heavenly 
thought ! 

Nay  —  nay,  my  friend,  be  you  by  wisdom 
taught ; 

For  wisdom  tells you,love  would  soon  subside. 

Fall,  and  make  room  for  penitence  and  pride ; 

Then  would  yon  meet  the  public  eye,  and 
blame 

Your  private  taste,  and  be  o*erwhelm*d  with 
,shame : 

How  must  it  then  your  bosom's  peace  destroy 

To  hear  it  said :  The  mother  and  her  boy ! 

And  then  to  show  the  sneering  worid  it  lies. 

Yon  would  assume  the  man,  and  tyrannize ; 

Ev*n  Time,  Care's  general  soother,  would 
augment 

Your  self-reproaching,  growing  disrontent. 

Add  twenty  years  to  my  precarious  life. 

And  lo !  your  aged,  feeble,  wailing  wife ; 

Displeased,  displeasing,  discontented,blamed ; 

Both,  and  with  cause,  ashaming  and  ashamed : 
9 
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When  I  slialJ  bend  beneath  a  prem  of  time, 
Thou  wilt  be  all  erect  in  manhood's  prime ; 
Then  wilt  thoa  fly  to  younger  raind§  t'  as- 
suage 
Thy  bosom*8  pain,  and  I  in  jealous  age 
Shall  more  contempt,  if  still ;  if  active,  rage : 
And  though  in  anguish  all  my  days  are  past, 
Yet  ftir  beyond  thy  wishes  they  may  last ; 
May  last  till  thou,  thy  bettei^  prospects  fled, 
Shalt  have  no  comfort  when  thy  wife  is  dead. 
Then  thou  in  turn,  though  none  will  call 

thee  old. 
Wilt  feel  thy  spirit  fled,  thy  bosom  cold ; 
No  strong  or  eager  wish  to  wake  the  will. 
Life  will  appear  to  stagnate  and  be  still. 
As  now  with  me  it  slumbers ;  O !  rejoice 
That  I  attend  not  to  that  pleading  voice ; 
So    will   new  hopes  tliis   troubled    dream 

succeed, 
And  one  will  gladly  hear  my  Rupert  plead. 


Ask  you,  while  thus  I  could  the  youth  deny 

Was  I  unmoved? — Inexorable   I, 

Fix'd  and  determined:  thrice  he  made  his 

prayer. 
With  looks  of  sadness  first,  and  then  despair; 
Thrice  doomM  to  bear  refusal,  not  exempt. 
At  the  last  effort,  from  a  slight  contempt 
Did  his  distress,  his  pains,  your  joy  excite  Y — 
No ;  bat  I  fearM  his  perseverance  might. 
Was  there  no  danger  in  tUe  moon^s  soft  rays. 
To  hear  the  handsome    stripling's  earnest 

praise  V 
Was  there  no  fear  that  while  my  words 

reproved 
The  eager  youth,  I  might  myself  be  moved  ? 
Not  for  his  sake  alone  I  cried,  persist 
No    more,    and    with  a   frown  the  cause 

dismissed. 
Seek  yon  th*  event? — I  scarcely  need  reply. 
Love,  unretum'd,  will  languish,  pine,  and  die : 
We  lived  awhile  in  friendship,  and  with  joy 
I  saw  depart  in  peace  the  amorous  boy. 
We  met  some  ten  years  after,  and  he  then 
Was  married,  and  as  cool  «s  married  men ; 
He  talk'd  of  war  and  taxes,  trade  and  farms. 
And  thought  no  more  of  me,  or  of  my  charms. 
We  spoke ;  and  when,  alluding  to  the  past. 
Something  of  meaning  in  my  look  1  cast. 
He,    who    could    never   thought   or    wish 

disguise, 
Look'd  in  my  fiice  with  trouble  and  surprise ; 
To  kill  reserve,  I  seiied  his  arm,  and  cried: 
Know   mo,   my  lord!    when  laughing,    he 

replied, 
Wonder'd  again,  and  look'd  npon  my  face, 
And  seemM  nnwilling  marks  of  time  to  trace; 
But  soon  I  brought  him  fairlr  to  confess, 
That  boys  in  love  judge  ill  of  happiness. 


Love  had  his  day— to  graver  subjects  led. 
My  will  is  governed,  and  my  mind  is  fed ; 
And  to  more  vacant  bosoms  I  resign 
The  liopes  and  fears  that  once  affected  mine 


BOOK     XIL 

SIR     OWEN     DALE. 

Again  the  Brothers  saw    their   friend  the 

Priest, 
Who    shared    the    comforts    he    so   raQch 

increased ; 
Absent  of  late — and  thns  the  Squire  addreiis*d. 
With  welcome  smile,  his  ancient  friend  and 

guest : 
What  has  detained  thee  ?  some  parochial  canelf 
Some  man's  desertion,  or  some  maid's  dis- 
grace? 
Or  wert  thou  call'd,  as  parish-priest,  to  give 
Name  to  a  new-born  thing  that  would  not 

live, 
That  its  weak  glance  npon  the  world  had 

thrown. 
And  shrank  in  terror   from   the   proopcct 

shown? 
Or   hast    thou   heard  some   dying   wretch 

deplore. 
That  of  his  pleasures  he  could  taste  no  more? 
Who  wish'd  thy  aid  his  spirits  to  sustain. 
And  drive  away  the  fears  that  gave  him  pain? 
For  priests  are  thought  to  have  a  patent 

charm 
To  ease  the  dying  sinner  of  alarm: 
Or  was  thy  business  of  the  carnal  sort, 
And  thou  wert  gone  a  patron's  smile  to  coart. 
And  Croft  or  Creswell  wouldst  to  BimuniF 

add. 
Or  take,  kind  soul!  whatever  could  be  had? 
Once  more  I  guess :  th'  election  now  is  near; 
My  friend,  perhaps,is  sway 'd,  by  hope  or  fear. 
And  all  a  patriot's  wishes,  forth  to  ride. 
And  hunt  for  votes  to  prop  the  fav'rite  sideT 


More  private  duty  called  me  hence,  to  pay 
My  friends  respect  on  a  rejoicing  day. 
Replied  the  Rector :  there  is  bom  a  »oa« 
Pride  of  an  ancient  race,  who  pray'd  for  oar. 
And  long  desponded.     Would  you   hear  tlie 

tale- 
Ask,  and  'tis  granted — of  Sir  Owen  Dale  f 


Grant,  said  the  Brothers,  for  we  humbly  ash  ; 
Ours  be  the  gratitude,  and  thine  the  task  : 
Yet  dine  we  first:  then  to  this  tale  of  thiae* 
As  to  thy  sermon,  seriously  incline: 
In  neither  case  our  rector  shall  complaia. 
Of  this  recited,  that  composed  in  vain. 
Something   we    heard    of   vengeance,  who 

appaird. 
Like  an  infernal  spirit,  him  who  called ; 
And,  ere  he  vanished,  would  perform  his  paru 
Inflicting  tortnres  on  the  wounded  heart ; 
Of  this  but  little  from  report  we  know  s 
If  you  the  progress  of  revenge  can  shaw« 
Give  it,  and  all  its  horrors,  if  yon  please. 
We  hear  our  neighhonWs  snfTenags  maeh 

at  ease. 
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U  it  not  so  f  For  do  not  men  delight — 
Wr  call  them  men — our  bruuera  to  excite, 
And  urge  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them 

for  the  fight  ¥ 
Men  bejrond  common  strength,  of  giant  size, 
And  threatening  terrom  in  each  other^s  eyes ; 
Hhcn  in  their  naked,  native  force  displayM, 
Look  aniiwerB  look,  affrighting  and  afraid ; 
While  ftkill,  like  spars  and  feeding,  gives 

the  arm 
The  wicked  power  to  do  the  greater  harm: 
MaimM  in  the  strife,  the  falling  man  sustains 
Th'  iBsalting  shoat,    that  aggravates    his 

pains : — 
Man  ran  hear  this;  and  shall  thy  hearers  heed 
A  tale  of  linmansttfferingH?  Come!  proceed. 
Thus  urged,  the  worthy  Rector  thought  it 

meet 
Some  moral  troth,  as  preface,  to  repeat ; 
Keflcction    serious,  —  common  -  place,    *tis 

true, — 
But  he  would  act  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
And  bring  his  morals  in  his  neighbour's  view. 


O !  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong. 
Bear  our  weak  minds   their  rapid  course 

along; 
Make  ns  the  madness  of  their  will  obey; 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  griefs  a  prey ! 


Sir  Owen  Dale  his  fortieth  year  had  seen, 
^^  ith  temper  placid,  and  with  mind  serene ; 
Rich ;  early  married  to  an  easy  wife, 
Thry  led  in  comfort  a  domestic  life: 
He  took  of  his  affairs  a  prudent  care. 
And  was  by  early  habit  led  to  spare ; 
Mot  as  a  miser,  but  in  pure  good  taste. 
That  oconi'd  the  idle  wantonness  of  waste. 
In  fort,  the  lessons  he  from  prudence  took 
Were  written  in  his  mind,  as  in  a  book : 
There  what  to  do  he  read,  and  what  to  shun ; 
And  all  commanded  was  with   promptness 

done: 
He  ooeni*d  without  a  passion  to  prof:eed. 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need ; 
\  et  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habits  kept: 
C'ltrVd  as  they  were  by  fetters  worn  so  long. 
There  were  who  judged  them  a  rebellious 

throng. 
Tn  theae  he  stood,  not  as  a  hero  true, 
H  ho  fought  his  foea,  and  in  the  combat  slew. 
Bat  ooe  who  all  those  foes,  when  sleeping, 

found. 
And,  vareaisted,  at  his  pleasure  bound. 
We  thought — for  I  was  one— that  we  espied 
Some  indications  strong  of  dormant  pride ; 
It  was  his  wish  In  peace  with  all  to  live; 
%Bd  he  ronid  pardon,  but  could  not  forgive : 
>ay,  there  were  times  when  stem  defiance 

shook 
The  moral  man,  and  threatened  in  his  look. 


Should  these  fierce  passions — so  we  reasoned 

— break 
Their  long-worn  chain,  what    ravage   will 

they  make! 
In  vain   will  prudence    then  contend  with 

pride. 
And  reason  vainly  bid  revenge  subside ; 
Anger  will  not  to  meek  persuasion  bend. 
Nor  to  the  pleas  of  hope  or  fear  attend : 
What  curb  shall,,  then,  in  their  disorder^ 

race. 
Check  tho   wild  passions?  what  the  calm 

replare  ? 
Virtue  shall  strive  in  vain ;  and  has  he  help 

in  grace? 

While  yet  the   wife  with  pure  discretion 

ruled, 
The  man  was  guided,  and   the   mind   was 

schoolM ; 
But  then  that  mind  unaided  ran  to  waste: 
He  had  some  learning,  but  he  wanted  taste: 
Placid,    not    pleased  —  contented,   not    em- 

ployM,— 
He  neither  time  improved,  nor  life  enjoy'd. 
That    wife    expired,    and    great    the    loss 

suitainM, 
Though  much  distress  he  neither  felt  nor 

feignM ; 
He  loved  not  warmly;  but  the  sndden  stroke 
Deeply  and  strongly  on  his  habits  broke. 
He  had  no  child  to  soothe   him,   and  his 

farm. 
His  sports,  his  speculations,  lost  their  charm; 
Then   would   he   read    and    travel,   would 

frequent 
Life's  busy  scenes,  and  fprth  Sir  Owen  went : 
The    mind,   that    now    was    free,    unfix'd, 

uncheck^l. 
Read  and  observed  with  wonderful  effect ; 
And  still  the  more  he  gainM,  the  more   he 

longM 
To  pay  that  mind  his  negligence  had  wronged ; 
He  felt  his  pleasures  rise  as  he  improved ; 
And,  first  enduring,  then  the  labour  loved. 
But,  by  the  light  let  in.  Sir  Owen  found 
Some  of    those  passions   had    tlieir    chain 

unbound; 
As  from  a  trance  they  rose  to  act  their  part, 
And  seise,  as  due  to  them,  a  feeling  heart. 
His  very  person  now  appearVi  refined. 
And  took  some  graces  from  tli*  improving 

mind: 
He  grew  polite  without  n  fixM  intent. 
And  to  the  world  a  willing  pupil  went. 
Restore    him   twenty   years, — restore    him 

ten,— 
And  bright  had  been  his  earthly  prospect 

then; 
But  much  refinement,  when  it  late  arrives. 
May  be  the  grace,  not  comfort,  of  our  lives. 


Now  had  Sir  Owen  feeling ;  tilings  of  late 
Indifferent,  he  began  to  love  or  hate; 
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What  once  could  neither  good  nor  ill  impart 
Now  pleased  the  senses,  and  now  touch'd 

the  heart ; 
Prospects  and  pictures  struck  th*  awakenM 

«ght. 
And  each  new  ohject  gave  a  new  delight. 
He,   like  th'  imperfect  creature  who   had 

shaped 
A  shroud  to  hide  him,  had  at  length  escaped ; 
Changed  from  his  gruh-iike  state,  to  crawl 

no  more, 
But  a  wingM  heing,  pleased  and  formM  to 

soar. 

Now,  said  his  friends,  while  thus  his  views 

improve. 
And  his  mind  softens,  what  if  he  should  love  ? 
True ;  life  with  him  has  yet  serene  appearM, 
And  therefore  love    in  wiftdom  shoqld  he 

fearM: 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  and  then  to  sigh 
For  heauty *s  favour ! — Son  of  frailty,  fly ! 
Alas!  he  loved;  it  was  our  fear,  hut  ours, 
His  friends*  alone.  He  doubted  not  his  powers 
To  win  the  prize,  or  to  repel  the  charm. 
To  gain  the  battle,  or  escape  the  harm; 
For  he  had  never  yet  resistance  proved. 
Nor  fearM   that  friends  should  say— « Alas! 
he  loved.' 

Younger  by  twenty  years,  Camilla  found 
Her  nee   unrivall'd  when    she  smiled    or 

frown'd : 
Of  all  approved ;  in  manner,  form,  and  air. 
Made  to  attract ;  gay,  elegant,  and  fair : 
She  had,  in  beauty's  aid,  a  fair  pretence 
To  raltivated,  strong  intelligence ; 
For  she  a  clear^and  ready  mind  had  fed 
With  wholesome  food ;  unhurt  by  what  she 

read: 
She  loved  to  please ;  but,  like  her  dangerous 

sex. 
To  please  the  more  whom  she  designed  to  vex. 
This  heard  Sir  Owen,  and  he  saw  it  true ; 
It  promised  pleasure,  promised  danger  too ; 
But  this  he  knew  not  then,  or  slighted  if 

he  knew. 
Yet  he  delay'd,  and  would  by  trials  prove 
That  he  was  safe ;  would  see  the '  signs  of 

love; 
Would  not  address  her  while  a  fear  remained; 
Bat  win  his  way,  assured  of  what  he  gain'd. 
This  saw  the  lady,  not  displeased  to  find 
A  man  at  once  so  cautious  and  so  blind : 
She  saw  his  hopes  that  she  would  kindly 

show 
Proofs  of  her  passion—then  she  his  should 

know. 
*So,  when  my  heart  is  bleeding  in  his  sight. 
His  love  acknowledged  will  the  pains  requite; 
It  is,  when  conquered,  he  the  heart  regards ; 
Well,  good  Sir  Owen !  let  ns  play  our  cards.' 

He  spake  her  praise  in  terms  that  love  affords. 
By  words  select,  and  looks  surpassing  words: 


Kindly  she  listen'd,  and  in  turn  essayed 
To  pay  th'  applauses — and  she  amply  paid: 
A  beauty  flattering! — beauteous  flatterers 

feel 
The  ill  you  cause,  when  thus  in  praise  you 

deal; 
For  surely  he  is  more  thai:  man,  or  less. 
When  praised  by  lips  that  he  would  die  to 

press. 
And  yet  his  senses  undisturb'd  can  keep. 
Can  calmly  reason,  or  can  soundly  sleep. 
Not  so  Sir  Owen ;  him  Camilla  praised. 
And  lofty  hopes  and  strong  emotions  raised ; 
This  had  alone  the  strength  of  man  subdued  ; 
But  this  enchantress  various  arts  pursued. 
Let  others  pray  for  music — others  pray'd 
In  vain : — Sir  Owen  ask'd,  and  was  obey'd  ; 
Let  others,  walking,  sue  tliat  arm  to  takt-. 
Unmoved  she  kept  it  for  Sir  Owen's  sake; 
Each  small  request  she  granted,  and  though 

small. 
He  thought  them  pledges  of  her  granting- all. 
And  now  the  lover,  casting  doubt  aside. 
Urged    tlie    fond   suit  that — could    not  he 

denied ; 
Joy  more  than  reverence  moved  him  when 

he  said, 
'Now  banish  all  my  fears,  angelic  maid ! ' 
And  as  she  paused  for  words,  he  gaily  cried, 
'I  must  not,  cannot,  will  not  be  denied. ' 
Ah !  good  Sir  Owen,  think  not  favours,  snrh 
As  artful  maids  allow,  amount  to  much ; 
The  sweet,  small,  poison'd  baits,  that  take 

the  eye 
And  win  the  soul  of  all  who  venture  nigh. 
Camilla  listen'd,  paused,  and  look'd  surprise. 
Fair  witch !  exulting  in  her  witcheries ! 
She  tum'd  aside  her  face,  withdrew  her  hand. 
And  softly  said,  «Sir,  let  me  understand.' 
^Nay,  my  dear  lady !  what  can  words  explain. 
If  flill  my  looks  and  actions  plead  in  vain? 
I  love ' — She  show'd  a  cool  respectful   air. 
And  he  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer. 
Yet  urged  her  kindness   —  kindness  she 

confess'd, 
ft  was  esteem,  she  felt  it,  and  express'd. 
For  her  dear  father's  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  friend  of  his — she  thought  of  hers — 

to  slight  ¥ 
This  to  the  wond'ring  lover  strange  and  new. 
And  false  appear'd — ^he  would  not  think  it 

true: 
Still  he  pursued  the  lovely  prise,  and  still 
Heard  the  cold  words,  design'd  his  hopes  to 

kiU; 
He  felt  dismay 'd,  as  he  perceived  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  obtaining  less; 
And  stiU  she  grew  more  cool  in  her  replies. 
And  talk'd  of  age  and  improprieties. 
Then  to  his  friends,  although  it  hurt  his 

pride. 
And  to  the  lady's,  he  for  aid  applied ; 
Who  kindly  woo'd  for  him,  but  strongly 

were  denied. 
And  now  it  was  those  fiercer  passions  rose. 
Urged  by  his  love  to  murder  his  repose; 
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Skmeihook  his  tool  to  be  deceived  to  long:, 
iai  fierce  Rerenge  for  ■ucli  contemptuous 

wrong; 
Jealonc  he  grew,  and  Jealousy  supplied 
Hit  nod  with  inge,  nnsoothed,  unsatisfied; 
And  grievoas    were   the   panrs  of  deeply 

wounded  Pride. 
Hitgenerens  soul  had  not  the  grief  sustained. 
Had  he  not   thought,    ^Revenge  may   he 

ohtainU' 

dmina  grieved,  but  grief  was  now  too  late ; 
Ske  hashed  her  fears,  and  left  th'  erent  to 

fate; 
Foir  years  elapsed,  nor  knew  Sir  Owen  yet 
!    How  to  repay  the  meditated  debt ; 
The  loTely  foe  was  in  her  thirtieth  year, 
Nsr  nw  the  fiiTonrite  of  the  heart  appear; 
Tit  tare  less   sprightly  the    fair  nymph 

became, 
Aiitpoke  of  former  levities  with  shame: 
I    Bit  this,  alas !  was  not  in  time  confessM, 
And  Tengeance  waited  in  Sir  Owen's  breast. 
But  BOW  the  time  arrives — the  maid  must  feel 
And  grieve  for  wounds  that  she  refused  to 

heaL 
Sir  Owen,  childless,  in  his  love  had  rear'd 
A  Biter's  son,  apd  now  the  youth  appeared 
Ib  ill  the  pride  of  manhood,  and,  beside, 
WithaU  a  soldier's  spirit  and  his  pride: 
Valiaotaiid  poor,  with  all  that  arms  bestow. 
Aid  wants  that  captains  in  their  quarters 

know; 
Yet  to  his  uncle's  generous  heart  was  due 
The  praise,  that  wants  of  any  kind  were  few. 
^fkea  he  appear'd.  Sir  Owen  felt  a  joy 
lokiown  before,  his  vengeance  blesft'd  the 

Tf  kho  I  dare  confide  a  cause  so  just ; 
w  him  she  may — O!   could  I  say,  she 

must.' 
This  fix'd,   he  more  than  usual  kindness 

show'd, 
^t  let  the  Captain  name  the  debt  he  owed ; 
Bit  whea  he  spoke  of  gratitude,  exclaim'd, 
'^y  devest  Mordcn  !  make  me  not  ashamed  ; 
K*ck  for  a  friend  should  do  the  best  he  can, 
Tke  most  obliged  is  the  obliging  man  ; 
Bit  if  you  wish  to  give  as  well  as  take, 
in  nay  a  debtor  of  your  uncle  make.' 


Nordca  was  earnest  in  his  wish  to  kuow 
H«w  he  could  best  his  grateful  spirit  show. 
^•v  the  third    dinner  had   their  powers 

renew'd, 
Anl  (riit  and  wine  upon  the  table  stood ; 
*«  tre  brought  comfort,  and  the  warmth 

it  lent 
^^•erful  spirit  to  the  feelings  sent, 
^^  thus  the  Uncle— Morden,  I  ilepend 
^  yta  for  aid— assist  me  as  a  friend : 
'■II  well  I  know  that  you  would  much 

forego, 
-^  Midi  endure,  to  wreak  me  on  my  foe. 


Charles,   I   am  wrong'd,  insulted — ^nay,  bo 

still. 
Nor  look  so  fiercely, — there  are  none  to  kilL 


I  loved  a  lady,  somewhat  late  in  life, 
Perhaps  too   late,  and  would  have  made  a 

wife; 
Nay,  she  consented ;  for  consent  I  call 
The  mark'd  distinction  that  was  seen  of  all. 
And  long  was  seen ;  but  when  she  knew  my 

pain. 
Saw  my  first  wish  her  favour  to  obtain. 
And  ask  her  hand — no  sooner  was  it  ask'd. 
Than  she,  the  lovely  Jezebel,  unmask 'd ; 
And  by  her  haughty  airs,  and  scornful  pride. 
My  peace  was  wounded — nay,    my  reason 

tried; 
I  felt  despised  and  fallen  when  we  met. 
And  she,  oh  folly!  looks  too  lovely  yet; 
Yet  love  no  longer  in  my  bosom  glows, 
But  my  heart  warms  at  the  revenge  it  owes. 


O !  that  I  saw  her  witli  her  soul  on  fire. 
Desperate  from  love,    and   sickening  with 

desire ; 
While  all  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain. 
Grown  in  neglect,  and  sharpen'dby  disdain! 
Let  her  be  jealous  of  each  maid  she  sees. 
Striving  by  every  fruitless  art  to  please, 
And  when  she  fondly  looks,  let  looks  and 

fondness  tease! 
So,  lost  on  passion's  never  resting  sea. 
Hopeless  and  helpless,  let  her  think  of  me ! 
Charles,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst  want 

the  art 
To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart: 
Be  my   avenger — Charles,  with  smile,  not 

vain, 
Nor  quite  unraix'd  with  pity  and  disdain, 
Sate  mute  in  wonder;  but  he  sate  not  long 
Without  reflection: — Was  Sir  Owen  wrong? 
So  must  i  think ;  for  can  I  jndge  it  right 
To  treat  a  lovely  lady  with  despite  ? 
Because  she  play'd  too  roughly  with  the  love 
Of  a  fond  fnan  whom  she  could  not  approve; 
And  yet  to  vex  him  for  the  love  he  bore 
Is  cause  enough  for  his  revenge,  and  more. 
But,  thoughts,   to  council! — Do   I   wear  a 

charm 
That  will  preserve  my  citadel  from  harm? 
Like  the  good  knight,  I  have  a  heart  that 

feels 
The  wounds  that  beauty  makes  and  kindness 

heals : 
Beauty  she  has,  it  seems,  but  is  not  kind — 
So  found  Sir  Owen,  and  so  I  may  find. 
Yet  why,    oh  heart  of  tinder,  why  afraid  ? 
Comes  so  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  voluntary  prize 
To  the  fierce  firing  of  two  wicked  ejres  ? 
Think  her  a  foe,  and  on  the  danger  rush, 
Nor  let  thy  kindred  for  a  cowai^  blush. 
But  how  if  this  fair  creature  should  incline 
To  think  too  highly  of  this  love  of  mine. 
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And,  taking  all  inj  coitnterfeit  address 
For  sterling  passion,  should  the  like  profess  Y 
Nay,  tills  IS  folly ;  or  if  I  perceive 
Aught  of  the  kind,  1  can  hut  take  my  leave;- 
And  if  the  heart  should  feel  a  little  sore. 
Contempt  and  anger  will  its  ease  restore. 
Then,  too,  to  his  all-hounteous  hand  I  owe 
All  I  possess,  and  almost  all  I  know ; 
And  shall  I  for  my  friend  no  hazard  run, 
Who  seeks  no  more  for  all  his  love  has  done? 
'Tib  hut  to  meet  and  bow,  to  talk  and  smile. 
To  act  a  part,  and  put  on  love  awhile : 
And  the  good  knight  shall  see,  this  trial  made, 
Tliat  I  have  just  his  talents  to  persuade ; 
For  why  the  lady  should  her  heart  bestow 
On  me,  or  I  of  her  enamourM  grow. 
There's  none  can  reason  give,  there's  none 
can   danger  show. 

These  were  his  rapid  thoughts,  and  then 
he  spoke: 

^I  make  a  promise,  and  will  not  revoke; 

Yon  are  my  judge  in  what  is  fit  and  right. 

And  I  obey  yon — ^bid  me  love  or  fight; 

Yet  had  I  rather,  so  the  act  could  meet 

With  your  concurrence, — not  to  play  the 
cheat ; 

In  a  foir  cause '— ^Charles,  fighting  for  your 
king, 

Did  you  e'er  judge  the  merits  of  the  thing? 

Show  me  a  monarch  who  has  cause  like  mine, 

And  yet  what  soldier  would  his  cause  decline?' 

Poor  Charles  or  saw  not,  or  refused  to  see. 
How  weak  the  reasoning  of  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  said— ^Dear  uncle,  I  my  king  obey'd. 
And  for  his  glory's  sake  the  soldier  play'd ; 
Now  a  like  duty  shall  your  nephew  rule, 
And  for  your  vengeance  I  will  play  the  fool.' 
'Twas  well ;  but  ere  they  parted  for  repose, 
A  solemn  oath  must  the  engagement  close. 
^Swear  to  me,  nephew,  from  the  day  you 

meet 
This  cruel  girl,  there  shall  be  no  deceit ; 
That  by  all  means  approved  and  used  by  man 
You  win  this  dangerous  woman,  if  yon  ran; 
That  being  won,  you  my  commands  obey, 
Leave  her  lamenting,  and  pursue  your  way ; 
And  that,  as  in  my  business,  you  will  take 
My  will  as  guide,  and  no  resistance  make : 
Take  now  an  oath — within  the  volume  look, 
There  is  the  Gospel^swear,  and  kiss  the 

book.' 
*It  cannot  be,'  thought  Charles,  *he  cannot 

rest 
In  this  strange  hnmonr,-~lt  is  all  a  jest. 
All  but  dissimulation — Well,  sir,  there ; 
Now  I  have  sworn  as  yon  would  have  me 

swear.' 
'Tis  well,  the  uncle  said  in  solemn  tone; 
Now  send  me  vengeance.  Fate,  and  groan 

for  groan ! 

The  time  is  come :  the  soldier  now  must  meet 
Th'  uncOMcions  object  of  the  sworn  deceit. 


They   meet;    each   other's   IcMik    the   pair 

explore, ' 
And,  such  their  fortune,  wish'd  to  part  no 

more. 
Whether  a  man  is  thus  disposed  to  break 
An  evil  compact  he  was  forced  to  make. 
Or  whether  some  contention  in  the  breast 
Will  not  permit  a  feeling  heart  to  rest ; 
Or  was  it  nature,  who  in  every  case 
Has  made  such  mind  subjected  to  such  face  ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  no  sooner  met  the  pair 
Than  both  began  to  love,  and  one  to  feel 

despair. 
But  the  fair  damsel  saw  with  strong  delight 
Th'  impression  made,   and  gloried  in  the 

sight : 
No  chilling  doubt  niarm'd  her  tender  breast. 
But  she  rejoiced  in  all  his  looks  professM ; 
Long  erehis  words  her  lover's  hopes  convry*d 
They  warm'd  the  bosom  of  the  conscious 

maid; 
One  spirit  seem'd  each  nature  to  inspire. 
And  the  two  hearts  were  fix'd  in  one  desire. 


Now,   thought   the    courteous    maid*,    my 

Aither's  friend 
Will  ready  pardon  to  my  fault  extend ; 
He  shall  no  longer  lead  that  hermit's  life. 
But  love  his  mistress  in  his  nephew's  wife; 
My  humble  duty  shall  his  anger  kill. 
And  I  who  fled  his  love  will  meet  his  will. 
Prevent  his  leastdesire,  and  every  wish  fulfil. 
Hail,  happy  power !  that  to  the  present  lends 
Such    views;    not   all  on  Fortune's  wheel 

depends, 
Hope,  fair  enchantress,  drives  each   cloud 

away. 
And  now  enjoys  the  glad,  but  distant  day. 


Still  fears  ensue^ ;  for  love  produces  fear. — 
'To  this  dear  maid  can  I  indeed  be  dear  ? 
My  fatal  oath,  alas!  I  now  repent; 
Stern  in  his  purpose,  he  will  not  relent ; 
Would,  ere  that  oath,  I  had  Camilla  seen ! 
I  had  not  then  my  honour's  victim  been : 
I  must  be  honest,  yet  I  know  not  how, 
'Tis  crime  to  break,  and  death  to  keep  iny 
vow.' 


Sir  Owen  closely  watch'd  both  maid  and  man. 
And  saw  with  joy  proceed  his  cruel  plan  ; 
Then  gave  his  praise — 'She  haa  it — has  it 

deep 
In  her  capricious  heart, — it  murders  sleep ; 
You  see  Uie  looks  that  grieve,  yon  see  Uir 

'     eyes  Uiat  weep ; 
Now  breathe  again,  dear  youth,  the  kindling 

fire. 
And  let  her  feel  what  she  could  once  inspire/ 


Alas !  obedience  was  an  easy  task. 

So  might  he  cherish  what  he  meant  to  ask  ; 
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HeTdtnred  •oon,  for  Lore  prepared  his  way, 
Uf  aooght  occasion.,  he  forbad  delay ; 
iDipite  of  row  foregone  he  taught  the  youth 
Tbe  looks  of  passion,  and  the  words  of  truth ; 
1b  fpite  of  wonmn^s  caution,  doubt,  aud  fear, 
He  bsde  her  credit  all  she  wishM  to  hear ; 
As  lioiest  passion  ruled  in  either  breast. 
And  both  believed  the  truth  that  both 
profess'd. 

Bot  DOW,  *niid  all  her  new-bom  hopes,  the 

eyes 
Of  fiiur  Camilla  saw  through  all  disguise, 
Reiene,  and    apprehension — Charles,  who 

now 
Grieved  for  his  duty,  and  abhorrM  his  yow, 
ToU  the  full  fact,  and  it  endearM  him  more ; 
Slie  felt  her  power,  and  pardonM  all  he  swore. 
Since  to  his  tow  he  could  his  wish  prefer, 
IndloTed  the  man  who  gare  his  world  for  her. 


Whtt  most  they  do,  and  how  their  work 

begin, 
Ctt  the^  tiiat  temper  to  their  wishes  win? 
They  tried,  they  faifd ;  and  all  they  did  t'  as- 
suage 
The  tempest  of  his  soul  provoked  his  rage; 
The  sBcle  met  the  youth  with  angry  look, 
isd  cried,  ^Remember,  sir,  the   oath  you 

took; 
Toa  hare  my  pity,  Charles,  but  nothing 

more, 
Deith,  and  death  only,  shall  her  peace  restore ; 
And  sm  I  dying?— I  shall  live  to  view 
The  harlot's  sorrow,  and  eiyoy  it  too. 
Rov!  Words  oflend  you?. I  have  borne  for 

years 
(•■heeded  anguish,  shed  derided  tears, 
^elt  ■oora  in  every  look,  endured  the  stare 
Of  wondering  fools,  who  never  felt  a  care ; 
Oi  ae  all  eyes  were  fix'd,  and  I  the  while 
SsMaiaM  the  insult  of  a  rival's  smile. 
Asd  ihall  I  now — entangled  thus  my  foe, 
M/hsaest  vengeance  for  a  boy  forego? 
A  boy  forcwamM,  forearmM?  Shall  this  be 

borne, 
Asd  I  be  cheated, Charles,and  thou  forsworn? 
Bope  not,  I  say,  for  thou  mayst  change  as 

weU 
Tlie  sentence  graven  on  the  gates  of  hell- 
Here  hid   f^iea    to  hope,— -here   hopeless 

beings  dwell. 
Bat  dses  she  lore  thee,  Charles?  I  cannot 

live 
^^"hoaour'd,  nnrevenged — I  may  forgive, 
Bttio  thy  oath  I  bind  thee;  on  thy  soul 
S^  sot  my  iiyured  spirit  to  control ; 
Seek  aot  to  soften,  I  am  hard  of  heart, 
RardeaM  by   insult: — leave  her  now,  and 
.  . ,  part, 

Asd  let  me  know  she  grieves  while  I  enjoy 

her  smart.' 
^'haries  first  in  anger  to  the  knight  replied. 
Then  felt  the  clog  upon  his  soul,  and  sighM : 


To  his  obedience  made  his  wishes  stoop. 
And  now  admitted,  now  excluded  hope ; 
As  lovers  do,  he  saw  a  prospect  fair, 
And  then  so  dark,  he  sank  into  despair. 


The  ancle  grieved ;  he  even  told  the  youth 
That  he  was  sorry,  and  it  seemM  a  truth ; 
But  though  it  vex'd,  it  varied  not  his  mind, 
He  bbund  himself,and  would  his  nephew  bind. 
^I  told  him  this,  placed  danger  in  his  view. 
Bade  him  be  certain,  bound  him  to  be  true ; 
And  shall  I  now  my  purposes  reject. 
Because  my  warnings  were  of  no  effect?' 
Thus  felt  Sir  O^en  as  a  man  whose  cause 
Is  very  good— it  had  his  own  applause. 


Our  knight  a  tenant  had  in  high  esteem. 
His   constant  boasts  when  justice  was  his 

theme: 
He  praised  the  farmer's  sense,  his  shrewd 

discourse, 
Free  without  rudeness,  manly,  and  not  coarse; 
As  farmer,  tenant,  nay,  as  man,  the  knight 
Thought  Ellis  all  that  is  approved  and  right; 
Then  he  was  happy,  and  some  envy  drew. 
For  knowing  more  than  other  farmers  knew ; 
They  call'd  him  learned,  and  it  sooth'd  their 

pride. 
While  he  in  his  was  pleased  and  gpratified. 
Still  more  t'  offend,  he  to  the  altar  led 
The  vicar's  niece,  to  early  reading  bred ; 
Who,  though  she  freely  ventured  on  the  life. 
Could  never  fully  be  the  farmer's  wife ; 
She  had  a  softness,  gentleness,  and  ease. 
Sure  a  coarse  mind  to  humble  and  displease : 
O !  had  she  never  known  a  fault  beside. 
How  vain  their  spite,  how  impotent  their 

pride ! 
Three  darling  girls  the  happy  couple  blessed. 
Who  now  the  sweetest  lot  of  life  possess'd; 
For  what  can  more  a  grateful  spirit  move 
Than  health,  with  competence,   and  peace, 

with  love? 

Ellis  would  sometimes,  thriving  man!  retire 
To  tlie  town-inn,  and  quit  the  parlour-fire; 
But  he  was  ever  kind  where'er  he  went. 
And  trifling  sums  in  his  amusements  spent: 
He  bought,  he  thought  for  her — she  should 
have  been  content : 
Oft, when  he  cash  received  atSmithfield-mart, 
At  Cranboum-alley  he  would  leave  a  part ; 
And,  if  to  town  he  follow'd  what  he  sold. 
Sure  was  his  wife  a  present  to  behold. 
Still,  when  his  evenings  at  the  inn  were  spent, 
She  mused  at  home  in  sullen  discontent; 
And,  sighing,  yielded  to  a  wish  that  some 
With  social  spirit  to  the  farm  would  come : 
There  was  a  farmer  in  the  place,  whose  name. 
And  skill  in  rural  arts,  was  known  to  fame ; 
He  had  a  pupil,  by  his  landlord  sent, 
On  terms  that  gave  the  parties  much  content ; 
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The  youth  those  artt,  and  those nlone,  should 

learn. 
With  aught  beside  his  guide  had  no  concern : 
He  might  to  neighboring  towns  or  distant 

ride. 
And  there  amusements  seek  without  a  guide : 
Witli  handsome  prints  his  priTate  room  was 

graced, 
His  music  there,  and  there  his  books  were 

placed : 
Men  knew  not  if  he  farm'd,  but  they  allowed 

him  taste. 


Books,  prints,  and  music,  cease,  at  times; 

to  charm. 
And  sometimes  men  can  neither  ride  nor  farm ; 
They  look  for  kindred  minds,  and  Cecil  found, 
In  Parmer  Ellis,  one  informed  and  sound; 
But  in  his  wife — I  hate  the  fact  I  tell — 
A  loTely  being,  who  could  please  too  well: 
And  he  was  one  who  ne\er  would  deny 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 
Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 
Where  danger  was,  and  trembled  at  the  Wew ; 
So  evil  spirits  tremble,  but  are  still 
EtIL,  and  lose  not  the  rebellious  will: 
She  sought  not  safety  from  the  fancied  crime. 
And  why  retreat  before  the  dangerous  time? 
Oft  came  the  student  of  the  farm  and  read. 
And  found  his  mind  with  more  than  reading 

fed: 
This  Ellis  seeing,  left  them,  or  he  staid, 
As  pleased  him,  not  oflended  nor  afraid  : 
He  came  in  spirits  with  his  girls  to  play. 
Then  ask  excuse,  and,  laughing,  walk  away : 
>Vhcn,  as  he  enterM,  Cecil  ceased  to  read. 
He   would    exclaim:    Proceed,    my    friend, 

proceed ! 
Or,  sometimes  weary,  would  to  bed  retire. 
And  fear  and  anger  by  his  ease  inspire. 
My  conversation  does  he  then  despise? 
Leaves  he  this  slighted  face  for  other  eyes? 
So  said  Alicia ;  and  she  dwelt  so  long 
Upon  that  thought, to  leave  her  was  to  wrong. 


Alas !  the  woman  loved  the  soothing  tongue, 
Tliat    yet    pronounced   her  beautiful    and 

proung; 
The   tongue  that,   seeming   careless,    ever 

praised ; 
The  eye  that  roving  on  her  person  gazed; 
Tlie  ready  service,  on  the  watch  to  please; 
And  all  such  sweet,  small  courtesies  as  these. 
Still  there  was  virtue,  but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hiirs  brow  in  not  more  quickly  gone; 
The    slightest    motion,— craning  from    our 

care, — 
A   moment^s    absence,  —  when    weVe   not 

aware, — 
IVhen  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies. 
Sunk,  Inst,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise! 
Far  olT  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it 

fell, 
IVtth  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwell. 


Friendship  with  woman  is  a  daageroaa 
thing — 

Thence  hopes  avow*d  and  bold  confessioDi 
spring: 

Frailties  confessM  to  other  frailties  lead, 

And  new  confessions  new  desires  snccecd ; 

And,  when  the  friends  have  thus  their  hotrts 
disclosed, 

They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed. 

The  foe*s  attack  will  on  the  fort  be|^in. 

When  he  is  certain  of  a  friend  withui. 


When  all  was  lost, — or,  in  the  lover's  sight 
When  all  was  won,— the  lady  thought  of 

flight 
'What!  sink  a  slave?'  she  said,  "and  with 

deceit 
The  rigid  virtue  of  a  husband  meet? 
No !   arm'd  with  death,  I  would  his  fo^ 

brave. 
And  own  the  justice  of  the  blow  he  gtfc! 
But  thus  to  see  him  easy,  careless,  coM, 
And  his  confiding  folly  to  behold ; 
To  feel  incessant  fears  that  he  should  read. 
In  looks  assumed,  the  cause  whence  they 

proceed, 
I  cannot  brook ;  nor  will  I  here  abide 
Till  chance  betrays  the  crime  that  shtSK 

would  hide: 
Fly  with  me,  Henry ! '  Henry  sought  hi  vsis 
To  sooth  her  terrors  and  her  griefs  restrsis: 
He  saw  the  lengths  that  women  dared  to  ft^K 
And  fearM  the  husband  both  as  friend  and  for. 
Of  farming  weary — for  the  guilty  niad 
Can  no  resource  in  guiltless  studies  find. 
Left  to  himself,  his  mother  all  unknown, 
His  titled  father,  loth  the  boy  to  own. 
Had  him  to  decent  expectations  bred, 
A  fnvourM  offspring  of  a  lawless  bed; 
And  would  he  censure  one  who  should  pnrsae 
The  way  he  took?  Alicia  yet  was  new: 
Her  passion  uleased  him:  he  agreed  on  fhgbt: 
They  fixM  the  method,  and  they  chase  tht 

night.  ^  ^ 

Then,   while  the  Farmer    read    of  pnhlir 

crimen. 
Collating  cooUy  Chronicles  and  Times, 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair. 
That  made  one  passage  in  the  colnnus  there. 


The  heart  of  Ellis  bled ;  the  comfort,  prid^ 
The  hope  and  stay  of  his  existence  died; 
Rage  from  the  ruin  of  his  peace  arose. 
And  he  would  follow  and  destroy  bis  fed 
Would  with  wild  haste'the  guilty  pair  parsol 
And  when  he  found — Good  heaven!  wM 

would  he  do? 
Tliat  wretched  woman  he  would  wildly  mM 
And  agonize  her  heart,  his  own  to  ease 
That  guilty  man  would  grasp,  and  in  her  sigl 
InRult  his  pangs,  and  her  despair  excite; 
Bring  death  in  view,  and  then   the  strot 

■nupend. 
And  draw  out  tortures  till  bis  life  should  rK 
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0 !  it  ■hoiild  stand  recorded  in  all  time. 
How  thej  traaegreMM,  and  J^  aTonged  the 

crime! 
f  n  this  liad  world  ehoaldall  hit  biuiness  ceaie. 
He  woald  not  seek— he  would  not  taste  of 

peace; 
Bat  wrath  ahonld  live  till  rengeance  had 

her  dae. 
And  with  hie  wrath  his  life  should  perish  too. 
Hiff  girls — not  his — he  would  not  be  so  weak — 
Child  was  a  word  he  ncTcr  more  must  speak ! 
How  did  he  know  what  Tillains  had  defiled 
His  honest  bed¥ — ^He  spum*d  the  name  of 

chUd: 
Keep  them  he  must;  hut  he  would  coarsely 

hide 
Their  foms,  and  nip  the  growth  of  woman^s 

pride ; 
lie  would  consume  their  flesh,  abridge  their 

food. 
And  kill  the  mother-Tices  in  their  blood. 


All  this  Sir  Owen  heard,  and  grieyed  for  all ; 
^Ir  with  the  husband  moumM  Alicia*s  fail; 
Hut    urged    the   vengeance    with   a   spirit 

strong. 
At  one  whose  own  rose  high  against  the 

wrong : 
llr  saw  his  tenant  by  this  passion  moved, 
Shnred    in    his    wrath,    and    his    revenge 

approved. 


^  c>ars  mrw  unseen,  he  moumM  this  tenant's 

fate. 
And  wooderM  how  he  bore  his  widowM  state ; 
Mill  he  would  mention  Ellis  with  the  pride 
or  one  who  felt  himself  to  worth  allied: 
Sorh  were  his  notions — ^liad  been  long,  but 

now 
He  wishM  to  see  if  vengeance  lived,  and  how : 
H«  doubted  not  a  mind  so  strong  must  feel 
Most  righteously,  and  righteous  measures 

deal. 
Then  would  he  go,  and  haply  he  might  find 
Some  new  excitement  for  a  weary  mind ; 
Mieht  learn  the  miseries  of  a  pair  undone. 
One  scorned  and  hated,  lost  and  perishM  one : 
)  '^  he  would  praise  to  virtuous  anger  give. 
And  s#  his  vengennce  should  be  nursed  and 

live. 


Diis  was  glad  to  sec  his  landlord  come, 
1  tianoicBt  joy  broke  in  upon  his  gloom. 
And  pleased  he  led  the  knight  to  the  superior 

room, 
y\  here  she  was  wont  in  happier  days  to  sit, 
>^  ho  paid  with  smiles  his  condescending  wit. 
Jhere  the  sad  husband,  who  had  seldom  been 
yy  here  prints  acquired  in  happier  days  were 

seen, 
N  ow  struck  by  these,  and  carried  to  the  post, 
\  paiafal  look  on  every  object  cast : 


Sir  Owen  saw  his  tenant's  troubled  state, 
But  still  he  wishM  to  know  the  ofi^enders* 

fate. 
'Know  you  they  8uffer,EUi8  ?  '—Ellis  knew;^ 
' 'Tis  well !  'tis  jnst !  but  have  they  all  their 

due? 
Have  they  in  mind  and   body,    head  and 

heart, 
SustainM  the  pangs  of  their  accursed  part?* 
^They    have!'— ''Tis    well!'— *and    wants 

enough  to  shake 
The  firmest  mind,  the  stoutest  heart  to  break.* 
'But  have  you   seen  them  in  such  misery 

dweH?' 
'In  misery  past  description.' — 'That  is  well.' 
'Alas !  Sir  Owen,  it  perhaps  is  just, — 
Yet  I  began  my  purpose  to  distrust; 
For  they  to  justice  have  discharged  a  debt. 
That  vengeance  surely  may  her  chum  forget.' 
'Man,  can  you  pity?'— 'As  a  man  J  feel 
Miseries  like  theirs.' — 'Hut  never  would  you 

heal?' 

'Hear  me.  Sir  Owen:— I  had  sought  them 

long. 
Urged  by  the  pain  of  ever  present  wrong. 
Yet  had  not  seen;  and  twice  the  year  came 

round — 
Years  hateful  now — ere  I  my  victims  foUnd : 
But  I  did  find  them  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home. 
For  that  depended  on  the  weekly  pay. 
And  they  were  sorely  frighten 'd  on  the  day; 
But  there  they  linger'd  on  fk-om  week  to  week, 
Haunted  by  ills  of  which  'tis  hard  to  speak. 
For  they  are  many  and  vexatious  all. 
The  very  smallest — ^but  they  none  were  small. 
The  roof,  unceil'd  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  tliere  were  heaps  below ; 
I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold. 
The  strait  of  stairs  to  tliat  infectious  hold ; 
And,  when  I  enter'd,  Miserv  met  my  view 
In  every  shape  she  wears,  m  every  hue. 
And  the  black  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon 

flew; 
There  frown'd   the  ruin'd  walls  that  once 

were  white; 
There  gleam 'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted 

light; 
There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food; 
And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood. 
But  who  shall  part  by  part  describe  the  state 
Of  these,  thus  follow^l  by  relentless  fate? 
All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
Breathed  its  bleak  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 
That  man,  that  Cecil! — he  was  left,  it  seems. 
Unnamed,  unnoticed :  farewell  to  his  dreams ! 
Heirs  made  by  law  rejected  him  of  course. 
And  left  him  neither  refuge  nor  resource : — 
Their  father's?  No:  he  was  the  harlot's  son 
Who  wrong'd  them,  whom  their  duty  bade 

them  shun; 
And  they  were  duteous  all,  and  he  was  all 

undone. 
Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  better  times  had  led 
To  part  disputing,  shared  their  sorrow's  bed : 
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Their  bed! — I  shudder  at    I    ipeak — and 

shared 
Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hungry  spared/ 


'Man !  my  good  Ellis !  can  you  sigh  ?  * — 'I 

can: 
In  short.  Sir  Owen,  I  must  feel  as  man ; 
And   could   you    know    the  miReries   they 

endured. 
The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procured ; 
When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen. 
Their  sickness  won  the  neighbours  of  their 

den, 
Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor. 
To   lend   some   aid    to   those    who    needed 

more: 
Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came, 
And  in  this  state — that  wife  I  cannot  name 
Brought  forth  a  famish'd  child  of  suifering 

and  of  shame. 
This  had  yon  known,  and  traced  them  to 

thin  Rcene, 
Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean, 
A  (irelefls  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty 

space, 
Yoi^nust  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distress. 


oi^ni 
uiT^ot 


Foifot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering 
less!' 

'Sought  yon  them,   Ellis,   from  the  mean 

intent 
To  give  them  succour?* — 'What  indeed  I 

meant 
At  first  was  vengeance;  hut  I  long  pursued 
The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  viewed 
In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was 

faint; 
And  there  that  wife, — whom  I  had   loved 

so  well. 
And  thought  so  happy,  was  condemnM  to 

dwell ; 
The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad. 
And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine. 
More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine; 
And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor! — 
I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part. 
Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
Yet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  trace 
The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 
There  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  companion's  unimpassionM  stare. 
And  my  wild  wonder :— Seat  of  virtue !  chaste 
As  lovely  once !  O !  how  wert  thou  disgraced! 
Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  defiled. 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child  ;— 
That  sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid. 
Too  feebly  wretchei  even  to  cry  for  aid; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  oVr  her  person  drawn. 
Served  for  the  drciS  that  hunger  placed  in 

pawn. 


At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  hin  fnune: 
Their  chairs^f  re  perish'd  to  support  the 

^P  flame 

That  warm'd  his  agued  limbs ;  and,  sad  to  arr. 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  glased  on  me. 


I  was  confused  in  this  unhappy  view : 

My  wife!  my  friend!   I   could  not  thinlc   it 

true ; 
My  children's  mother, — my  Alicia, — laid 
On  such  a  bed !  so  wretched, — so  afraid  ! 
And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  giuae 
Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise. 
And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  Jiis  look. 
Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  •li«M»fc. 
At  last  he  spoke: — 'Long  since  I  wonld  haTc 

died. 
But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for   death 

I  sigh'd. 
And  tried  the  poison'd  cup,  and  dropped  it 

as  I  tried. 
She  is  a  woman,  and  that  famishM  thin|^ 
Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  evila,  cling: 
Feed  her,  and   let  her  breathe  her  hsat  in 

peace. 
And  all  my   sufferings  with  your  promise 

cease!' 
Ghastly  he  smiled:^!  knew  not  what  I   felt. 
But  my  heart  melted— hearts  of  flint  would 

melt. 
To  see  their  anguish,  penury-,  and  shame. 
How  base,  how  low,  how   groveling    they 

became : 
I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  niy  eyea 
And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rioe. 


Yet,  O !  that  woman's  look  !  my  word*  are 

vain 
Her  mix'd  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
True,  there  was  shame  and  consctoasneoo  of 

fall. 
But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  wilhaL, 
And  knowledge  of  that  power  which   nhe 

would  now  reeal. 
But  still    the  more   that  she    to 

brought. 
The    greater    anguish    in    my    mind 

wrought; 

The  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  vtewr« 
She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw  ; 
So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrilKd 
My  blood,   and   vile  and  odious    thoui^hta 

instill'd. 
This  war  within,these  passions  in  their  strife. 
If  thus  protracted,  had  exhausted  life; 
But  the  strong  view  of  tlirse  departed  y« 
Caused  a  full  burst  of  salutary  team. 
And  as  I  wept  at  large,  and  thought 
I  felt  my  reason  re-ascend  her  throae.' 


My  friend !  Sir  Owen  answer'd,  what  h«ratsiv 
Of  your  just  anger  y— when  yon  saw  tlietr 
shame, 
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It  WM  your  irtamph,  and  jroa  should  htkre 

■hown 
Strm^th,  if  not  Joy— their  flufferingi  were 

their  own. 


Haa«  for  them!  their  own  in  rery  deed! 
And  tliey  of  mercy  had  the  greater  need ; 
Their  own  by  pnrchaae,  for  their  frailty 

paidv-- 
And  wanted  heaTen^a  own  justice  hnman  aid? 
And  seeing  this,  could  I  beseech  my  God 
For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier    rodV— 
But   could   you    help   them  f— Think,    Sir 

Owen,  how 
1  saw  them  then — ^methinks  I  see  them  now  I 
Shr  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  moUicr  needs, 
Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds: 
I  saw  her  speechless;  on  her  witherM  breast 
The  witherM  child  extended,  but  not  prest. 
Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry. 
Vain  instinct !  for  the  fount  without  supply. 
Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene. 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with  fcompeli^d  neglect,  unwholesome, 

and  unclean; 
That  ami,— that  eye,— the  cold,  the  sunken 

cheek, — 
Spoke  all.  Sir  Owen — ^fiercely  miseries  speak! 
And  you  relieved  ? — If  hell's  seducing  crew 
lUd  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied 

too. 
Rrvcngo  was  thine — thou  liadst  the  power, 

the  right ; 
To  give  it  up  was  heaven's  own  act  to  slight. 
Tell  mo  not.  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or 

powers ! 
I  frit  it  written— Vengeance  is  not  ours ! 


WrIL,  Ellis,  well!— 1  find  these  female  foes. 
Or  good  or  ill,  will  murder  our  repose ; 
lod  we^when  Satan  tempts  them, take  the  cup, 
The  fniit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  up : 
Bat  sImII  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit. 
And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit? 
And  what,  Sir  Owen,  will  our  vengeance  do? 
It  fallows  us  when  we  our  foe  pursue. 
And,  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  smites  the 

sm iters  too. 
What  didst  thou,  man  ?  I  brought,  them  to 

a  cot 
Hrhimd  your  larches,— a  sequestered  spot. 
Where  dwells  the   woman:  1   believe    her 

mind 
U  now  enlightened — I  am  sure  resigned : 
Mie  guve  her  infant,  though  with  aching 

heart 
And  laltrring  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart. — 
And  that  vile  scoundrel? — Nay,  his  name 

restore, 
4Bd  rmll  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more: 
U  hen  my  vain  help  was  offered,  he  was  past 
All  human  aid,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last; 
Rat  his  heart  oprn*d,  and  he  lived  to  see 
Gailt  in  hioMclf,  and  find  a  friend  in  mc 


Strange  was  their  parting,  parting  on  the  day 
I  offecM  help,  and  took  the  man  away. 
Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
And  taste  of  joy — He  feebly  cried:  Forgive! 
I  have  thy  guilt,  thou  mine,  but  now  adieu ! 
Tempters  and  tempted!  what  will  thence 

ensue 
I  know  not,  dare  not  think ! — He  said,  and 

he  withdrew. 

But,  £llis,  tell  me,  didst  thou  thus  desire 
To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire? 
If  fire  to  melt;  that  feeling  is  confest, — 
If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest; 
But  if  aught  more  the  sacred  words  imply, 
I  know  it  not — no  commentator  I. — 
Then  did  you  freely   from  your  soul  for- 

give? — 
Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live. 
Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 
Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe. 
Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and 

me^ — 
Whom  never  more  on  earth  will  I  forsake 


Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  adjoumM, 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  returned ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt; 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave. 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave : 
And  as  ho  rode  he  seem'd  to  fear  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,    and  urged  unwonted 

speed. 
Arrived  at  home,  he  scorn'd  the  change  to 

hide. 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride. 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  recal 
Th'  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all: 
Ho  saw   his  nephew,    and    with   kindness 

spoke — 
Charles,   I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke. 
Take  her — I'm  taught,  and  would  I  could 

repay 
The  generous  teacher;  hear  me,  and  obey: 
Bring  roe  tlie  dear  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
On  lips  half  perjured  to  be  passive  now : 
Take  her,   and   let  me  thank   the   powers 

divine 
She  was  not  stolen    when   her  hand   was 

mine. 
Or   when    her   heart — Her   smiles   I   must 

forget. 
She  my  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt. 


Here  ends  our  talc,  for  who  will  doubt  the 

bliss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  case  like  this? 
And  if  Sir  Owen's  was  not  half  so  strong. 
It  may,  perchance,  continue  twice  as  long. 
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BOOK     XIII. 
DELAY    HAS    DANGER. 

Thrbv    weeki    had    pagsM,    and    Richard 

rambles  now 
Far  an  the  dinners  of  the  day  allow ; 
He  rode  to  Farley  Grange  and  Finley  Mere, 
That  house  so  ancient,  and  that  lake  so  clear: 
He  rode  to  Ripley  through  that  river  gay, 
Where  in  the  shallow  stream  the  loaches 

And  stony  fragments  stay  the  winding  stream. 
And  gilded  pebbles  at  the  bottom  gleam, 
Giving  their  yellow  surface  to  the  sun. 
And  making  proud  the  waters  as  they  run: 
It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  at  the  side 
Rises  a  mountain-rock  in  rugged  priie; 
And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and 

forms 
Of  creatures  in  old   worlds,   of    nameless 

worms, 
Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 
A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began. 


There  is  a  town  call*d  Silford,  where  his 

steed 
Our  traveller  rested — He  the  while  would 

feed 
His  mind  by  walking  to  and  fro,  to  meet. 
He  knew  not  what  adventure,  in  the  street: 
A  stranger  there,  hut  yet  a  window-view 
Gave  him  a  face    Uiat   he   conceived    he 

knew; 
He  saw  a  tall,  fair,  lovely  lady,  dress'd 
At  one  whom  taste  and  wealth  had  jointly 

blessM; 
Tie  gased,  hut  soon  a  footman  at  the  door 
Thundering,  alarmM  her,  who  was  seen  no 

more. 
This  was  the  lady  whom  her  lover  bound 
In  solemn  contract,  and  then  proved  unsound : 
Of  this  affair  I  have  a  clouded  view, 
And  should  be  glad  to  have  it  clcarM  by  yon. 
So  Richard  spake,  and  instant  George  replied: 
I  had  the  story  from  the  injured  side. 
But  when  resentment  and  regret  were  gone. 
And  pity  (shaded  by  contempt)  came  on. 
Frail  was  the  hero  of  my  tale,  but  still 
Was  rather  drawn  by  accident  than  will ; 
Some  without  meaning  into  guilt  advance. 
From  want   of  guard,   from   vanity,   from 

chance ; 
Man^s  weakness  flies  his  more   immediate 

pain, 
A  little  respite  from  his  fears  to  gain ; 
And  takes  the  part  that  he  would  gladly  fly, 
If  he  had  strength  and  courage  to  deny. 
But  now  my  tale,  and  let  the  moral  say. 
When  hope  ran  sleep,   there's  Danger  in 

Delay. 
Not  that  for  rashness,   Richard,   I  would 

plead. 
For  unadviied  alliance :  No,  indeed : 


Think  ere   the  contract— -but,    contracted, 

stand 
No  more  debating,  take  the  ready  hand : 
When  hearts  are   willing,  and  when  feara 

subside. 
Trust  not  to  time,  but  let  the  knot  be  tied ; 
For  when  a  lover  has  no  more  to  do. 
He  thinks  in  leisure,  what  shall  I  pursue? 
And  then  who  knows  what  objects  come  in 

view? 
For  when,  assured,  the  man  has  nought  to 

keep 
His  wishes  warm  and  active,  then  they  sleep: 
Hopes  die  with  fears;  and  then  a  man  must 

lose 
All  the  gay  visions,  and  delicious  views. 
Once  his  mind's  wealth!  He  travels  at  his 

ease. 
Nor  horrors  now  nor  fairy-beauty  sees  ; 
When  the  kind  goddess  gives   the  wishM 

assent, 
No  mortal  business  should  the  deed  prevent ; 
But  the  bless'd  youth  should  legal  sanction 

seek 
Ere  yet  th'  assenting  blush  has  fled    the 

cheek. 
And— hear  mo,  Richard, — man  has  reptile- 
pride 
That  often  rises  when  his  fears  subside ; 
When,  like  a  trader  feeling  rich,  he  now 
Neglects  his  former  smile,  his  humble  bow. 
And,    conscious    of    his    hoarded    wealtli, 

assumes 
New  airs,  nor  thinks  how  odious  he  becomes. 
There  is  a  wandering,  wavering  train  of 

thought 
That  something  seeks  where  notiiing  sbonld 

be  sought. 
And  will  a  self-delighted  spirit  move 
To  dare  the  danger  of  pernicious  love. 


First  be  it  granted  all  was  duly  said 
By  the  fond  youth  to  the  believing  naid ; 
Let  us  suppose  with  many  a  sigh  there  came 
The  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame; — 
And  so  her  answer — ^She  was  happy  then, 
Bless'd  in  henelf,  and  did  not  thinfr  of  men ; 
And  with  such  comforts  in  her  present  stntf*, 
A  wish  to  change  it  was  to  tempt  her  fate ; 
That  she  would  not;    but  yet  she  would 

confess 
With  him  she  thought  her  haxard  would  be 

less; 
Nay,  more,  she  would  esteem,  she  won  Id 

regard  express: 
But  to  be  brief— If  be  could  wait  and  see 
In  a  few  yean  what  his  desires  wonld  be. — 
Henry  for  yean  read  months,  then  weeks, 

nor  found 
The  lady  thought  his  judgment  was  nnsonnd  ; 
'For  months  read  weeks,'  she  read  it  to  his 

praise. 
And  had  some  thonghts  of  changing  it  to  da^r*. 
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And  here  a  short  excursion  let  me  make, 
A  lover  tried,  I  think,  for  loyera*  Mike; 
And  teach  the  meaninf^  in  a  lady's  mind 
\^  hen  you  can  none  in  her  expressions  find : 
Words  are  desi|ni*d  that  meaning  to  convey, 
But  often  Yea  is  hidden  in  a  ISay! 
And  what  the  charmer  wills,   some  gentle 

hints  betray. 
Then,   too,   when  ladles  mean  to  yield  at 

length. 
They  match  their  reasons  with  the  lover*s 

strength, 
And,  kiadly  cautions,  will  no  force  employ 
Rut  such  as  he  can  baffle  or  destroy. 
At  when  heroic  lovers  beauty  wooM, 
\nd  were  by  magic's  mighty  art  withstood, 
I'he  kind  historian,  for  the  dame  afraid. 
Gate  to  the  faithful  knight  the  stronger  aid. 
A  downright  t\o  /  would  make  a  man  despair. 
Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair; 
But  \o!  because  Tm  very  happy  now, 
Brrause  I  dread  th'  irrevocable  vow, 
Bcraase  I  fear  papa  will  not  approve, 
B«-canse  I  love  not — No,  I  cannot  love ; 
Bvraose  yon  men  of  Cupid  make  a  jest, 
Brrause — in  short,  a  single  life  is  best. 
A  Mo!  when   back'd  by  reasons   of  such 

force, 
Incites  approach,  and  will  recede  of  course. 
Indies,  like  towns  besieged  for  honour's  sake, 
\\  ill  some  defence  or  its  appearance  make ; 
On  first  approach  there's  much  resistance 

made, 
A  nd  coaocious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade; 
H  ith  lofty  looks,  and  threat'nings  stem  and 

proud, 
r«me,  if  you  dare,  is  said  in  language  loud. 
Rut  if  th'  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 
fome,  says  the  yielding  party.  If  you  will; 
I'hrn  each  the  other's  valiant  acts  approve. 
And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  love. 


We  BOW  retrace  oar  tale,  and  forward  go,— 
Ihns  Henry  rightly  read  Cecilia's  No  1 
His  pnident  fiither,  who  had  duly  weigh'd, 
And  well  approved  the  fortune  of  the  maid, 
>ot  mach  resisted,  just  enough  to  show 
11  r  knew    his  power,   and  would  his  son 

should  know. 
^Harry,  I  will,  while  I  your  bargain  make, 
Ihat  yaa  a  Journey  to  our  patron  take: 
I  know  her  guardian ;  care  will  not  become 
K  lad  when  courting;  as  yon  must  be  dumb, 
^  oQ  may  be  absent ;  I  for  you  wiU  speak, 
%nd  aak  what  you  are  not  supposed  to  seek.' 
'f  hrn  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
\\  bra  lovers  part!  expressive  looks  and  eyes, 
Trnder  and  tcar-ftall,  —  many  a  fond  adieu, 
%nd  maay  a  call  the  sorrow  to  renew; 
Siffhs  aadi  as  lovers  only  can  explain, 
%nd  wards  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

(  rrtlia  liked  it  not ;  she  had,  in  truth, 

>  o  miad  to  part  with  her  enamonr'd  youth ; 


But  thought  it  foolish  thus  themselves  to 

cheat. 
And  part  for  nothing  but  again  to  meet. 
Now  Henry's  father  was  a  man  whose  heart 
Took  with  his  interest  a  decided  part; 
He  knew  his  Lordship,  and  was  known  for 

acts 
That    I    omit, — they    were    acknowledged 

facts ; 
An  interest  somewhere ;  I  the  place  forget. 
And  the  good  deed — no  matter — 'twas  a  debt : 
Thither  must  Henry,  and  in  vain  the  maid 
Express'd  dissent— the  father  was  obey'd. 
But  though  the  maid  was  by  her  /ears  assai  I'd, 
Her  reason  rose  against  them,  and  prevail'd ; 
Fear  saw  him  hunting,  leaping,  falling — led, 
Mnim'd  and  disfigured,  groaning  to  his  bed ; 
Saw  him  in  perils,  duels, — dying, — dead. 
But  Prudence  answer'd:   Is  not  every  maid 
With  equal  cause  for  him  she  loves  afraid? 
And  from  her  guarded  mind  Cecilia  threw 
The  groundless  terrors  that  will  love  pursue. 
She  liad  no  doubts,  and  her  reliance  strong 
Upon  the  honour  that  she  would  not  wrong : 
Firm  in  herself,  she  doubted  not  the  truth- 
Of  him,  the  chosen,  the  selected  youth ; 
Trust  of  herself  a  trust  in  him  supplied. 
And  she  believed  him  faithful, though  untried: 
On  her  he  might  depend,  in  him  she  would 

confide. 
If  some  fond  girl  express'd  a  tender  pain 
Lest  some  fair  rival  should  allure  her  swain. 
To  such  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  severe. 
Can  one  you  doubt  be  worthy  of  your  fear  i 


My  lord  was   kind, — a  month  had    pass'd 

away. 
And  Henry  stay'd, — he  sometimes  named  a 

day; 
But  still  my  lord  was  kind,  and  Henry  still 

must  stay : 
Hia  father's  words  to  him  were  words  of 

fate- 
Wait,  'tis  your  duty ;  'tis  my  pleasure,  wait ! 


In  all  his  walks,  in  hilly  heath  or  wood, 
Cecilia's  form  the  pensive  youth  pursued; 
In  the  gray  morning,  in  the  silent  noon. 
In  the  soft  twilight,  by  the  sober  moon. 
In  those  forsaken  rooms,  in  that  immense 

saloon; 
And  he,  now  fond  of  that  seclusion  grown. 
There  reads  her  letters,  and  there  writes 

his  own. 
Here  none  approach,  said  he,  to  interfere. 
But  I  can  think  of  my  Cecilia  here ! 
But  there  did  come  —  and  how  it  came  to  pass 
Who  shall  explain? — a  mild  and  blue-eyed 

lass; — 
It  was  the  work  of  accident,  no  doubt — 
The  cause  unknown — we  say,  as  things  fall 

out; — 
The  damsel  enter'd  there,  in  wand'ring  round 

about : 
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At  first  she  mw  not  Henry ;  and  she  ran. 
As  from  a  ghost,  when  she  beheld  a  man. 


She  was  esteemM  a  beauty  through  the  Hall, 
And  BO  admitted,  with  consent  of  all ; 
And,  like  a  treasure,  was  her  beauty  kept 
From  every  guest  who  in  the  mansion  slept; 
Whether  as  friends  who  joinM  the   noble 

pair. 
Or  those  invited  by  the  steward  there. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  whose  life 
Was  brief  and  sad :  he  lost  a  darling  wife. 
And  Fanny  then  her  father,  who  could  save 
But  a  small  portion ;  but  his  all  he  gave. 
With  tlie  fair  orplian,  to  a  sister's  care, 
And  her  good  spouse :  they  were  the  ruling 

pair — 
Steward  and  steward's  lady — o'er  a  tribe. 
Each  under  each,  whom  I  shall  not  describe. 


This  grave  old  couple,  childless  and  alone, 
Would,by  their  care,f or  Fanny's  loss  atone: 
She  had  been  taught  in  schools  of  honest 

fame; 
And  to  the  Hall,  as  to  a  home,  she  came. 
My  lord  assenting:  yet,  as  meet  and  right, 
Fanny  was  held  from  every  hero's  sight. 
Who  might  in  youthful  error  cast  his  eyes 
On  one  so  gentle  as  a  lawful  prize. 
On  border-land,  whom,  as  their  right  or 

prey, 
A  youth  from  either  side  might  bear  away. 
Some  handsome  lover  of  th'  inferior  class 
Might  as  a  wife  approve  the  lovely  lass; 
Or  some  invader  from  tlie  class  above. 
Who,  more  presuming,  would  his  passion 

prove 
Hy  asking  less — love  only  for  his  love. 


This  much   experienced  aunt  her  fear  ex- 

prens'd. 
And  dread  of  old  and  voung,  of  host  and  guest. 
60  not,  my  Fanny,  m  their  way,  she  cried. 
It  is  not  right  that  virtue  should  be  tried ; 
So,  to  be  safe,  be  ever  at  my  side. 
She  was  not  ever  at  that  side;  but  still 
Observed  her  precepts,  and  obey'd  her  will. 
But   in  the  morning's  dawn  and  evening's 

gloom 
She  ronld  not  lock  the  damsel  in  her  room ; 
And  Fanny  thought,  I  will  ascend  tliese  stairs 
To  see  the  chapel, — there  are  none  at  prayers ; 
None,  she  believed,  had  yet  to  dress  retum'd, 
By  whom  a  timid  girl  might  be  discem'd  : 
In  her  slow  motion,  looking,  as  she  glides. 
On  pictures,  busts,  and  what  she  met  besides. 
And  speaking  softly  to  herself  alone. 
Or  singing  low  in  melancholy  tone ; 
And   thus  she   rambled   through   the   still 

domain. 
Room  after  room,  again,  and  yet  again. 


But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say. 
To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 
Where  she  belield  our  youth  and  frighten'd 

ran. 
And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 
But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advanc^e. 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance? 
Nay,  yet  i^^In,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  thisV  —  I  know  not:  doubtless  Fanny 

knew. 


Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why  need  we  be  afraid  ? 
And  when  a  girl's  amusements  arc  so  few 
As  Fanny's  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do? 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find. 
And  just  be  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 
And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 
Then  at  each  other — What  the  evil  done? 
Then  Fanny  took  my  little  lord  to  play. 
And  bade  him  not  intrude  on  Henry's  way : 
O,  he  intrudes  not!  said  the  youth,  and  grew 
Fond  of  the  child,  and  would  amuse  him  too ; 
Would  nuike  such  faces,  and  assume  such 

looks — 
He  loved  it  better  than  his  gayest  books. 


When  man  with  man  would  an  acquaintance 

seek. 
He  will  his  thoughts   in   chosen  language 

speak ; 
And  tliey  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind ; 
But  man  with  woman  has  foundation  laid. 
And  built  up  friendship  ere  a  word  is  naid : 
'Tisnot  with  words  that  they  their  wishea  tell. 
But  with  a  language  answering  qui  teas  well ; 
And  thus  they  find,when  they  begin  t'  explore 
Their  way  by  speech,  they  knew  it  all  before. 
And  now  it  chanced  again  the  pair,  when 

dark. 
Met  in  their  way, when  wandering  in  the  park  ; 
Not  in  the  common  path,  for  so  they  mighty 
Without  a  wonder,  wander  day  or  night; 
But,   when  in  pathless  ways  their  chance 

will  bring 
A  musing  pair,  we  do  admire  the  thing. 
The  youth  in  meeting  read  the  damsel's  fare. 
As  if  he  meant  her  inmost  thoughts  to  trarr ; 
On  which  her  colour  changed,  as  if  shemcaiit 
To  give  her  aid,  and  help  his  kind  intent. 
Both  smiled  and  parted,  but  they  did   not 

speak — 
The  smile  implied :  Do  tell  me  what  yoa  seek : 
They  took  their  different  ways  with  erring; 

feet. 
And  met  again,snrpriscd  that  they  could  meet; 
Then  must  tliey  speak — and  something  i»f 

the  air 
Is  always  ready  — 'TIS  extremely  fair! 
It  was  so  pleasant!  Henry  said ;  the  beam 
Of  that  sweet  light  so  brilliant  on  the  strmni ; 
And  chiefly  yonder,  where  that  old  rasrailr 
lias  for  an  age  its  simple  music  made ; 
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All  M  delightfnl,  Miothiiig,  and  lerene ! 
Do  YOU  not  feci  it?  not  enjojr  the  scene? 
Soinethini^  it  hat  that  wordi  will  not  expreM, 
Hut  rather  hide,  and  make  th^  enjoyment  less : 
"I'm  what  oar  Male  conceire,  'tis  what  onr 

hearts  confess. 
Poor  Fannj^s  heart  at  these  same  words 

confessed 
How  well  he  painted, and  how  rightly  guess'd; 
Vod,  while  they  stood  admiring  their  retreat, 
Henry  fonnd  something  like  a  mossy  seat; 
Kitt  Fanny  sat  not;  i^o,  she  rather  pray'd 
riiatahe  might  leave  him,  she  was  so  afraid. 
'Not.  sir,  of  yon ;  your  goodness  I  can  trust, 
Hut  folks  are  so  censorious  and  unjust. 
They  make  no  difference,  they  pay  no  regard 
To  our  true  meaning,  which  is  very  hard 
And  very  cruel;  great  the  pain  it  cost 
To  lose  each  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  lost: 
Hid  people  know  how  free  from  thought  of  ill 
Onr's  meaning  is,  their  malice  would  be  still.' 
At  this  she  wept;  at  least  a  glittering  gem 
Ml  one  IB  each  eye,   and  there  was  fire   in 

them, 
r<tr  an  they  fell,  the  sparkles,  at  his  feet, 
Mr  felt  emotions  very  warm  and  sweet. 
'  %  lovely  creatnre!  not  more  fair  than  good, 
H%  all  admired,  by  some  it  seems,  pursued, 
\ »t  0elf-protected  by  heiP  virtue's  force 
And  ronsriona  truth — What  evil  in  discourse 
^>  ith  one  so  guarded,  who  is  pleased  to  trust 
Herself  with  me,  reliance  strong  anil  just?' 


0«r  lover  then  believed  he  mnst  not  seem 
(old  to  the  maid  who  gave  him  her  esteem; 
>at  manly  this;  Cecilia  had  his  heart, 
Kut  it  was  faiwfiil  with  his  time  to  part; 
It  votthi  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  amiss 
4  vtrtnons  friendship ^for  a  girl  like  this; 
1*  4U«  or  disloyal  he  would  never  prove, 
Nwt  kindaeas  here  took  nothing  from  his  love : 
.Soldiers  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  are  known, 
^  hrm  not  on  present  duty  to  their  own ; 
S<i.  thovgh  onr  bosom's  queen  we  still  prefer, 
y^  r  are  not  always  on  onr  knees  to  her. 
^Orilia  present,  witness  yon  fair  moon. 
And  yoa  bright  orbs,  that  fate  would  change 

as  soon 
A«  my  devotion;  but  the  absent  sun 

I  hrrra  aa  no  longer  when  his  conrse  is  run ; 
And  ihrn  those  starry  twinklers  may  obtain 
A  Uttlo  vonhip  till  he  shines  again.' 

Th«-  foilier  still  commanded :  Wait  awhile ! 
Kn4  the  son  answer'd  in  submissive  style, 
Cirir^rd.  bat  obedient;  and  obedience  teased 

I I  'A  lady*s  spirit  more  than  grieving  pleased : 
I  h«t  he  should  grieve  in  absence  was  most  fit, 
ftut  not  that  he  to  absence  should  submit; 
\r,4  m  her  letters  might  be  traced  reproof, 
0>«taat  indeed,  bat  visible  enough; 

I  Ilia    alMald   the  wandering  of  his   heart 

have  stay'd ; 
%'«!«!  the  wanderer  was  the  vainer  made. 


The  parties  daily  met,  as  by  consent. 
And  yet  it  always  seem'd  by  accident ; 
Till  in  the  nymph  the  shepherd  had  been 

blind 
If  he  had  fail'd  to  see  a  manner  kind, 
Witli  that  expressive  look,  that  seem'd  to  say. 
You  do  not  speak,  and  yet  you  see  yon  may. 


O  I  yes,  he  saw,  and  he  resolved  to  fly. 
And  blamed  his  heart,  unwilling  to  comply : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  it  came  to  pass. 
That  he  had  all  this  freedom  with  the  lass ; 
Reserved  herself,  with  strict  attention  kept. 
And  care  and  vigilance  that  never  slept: 
^How  is  it  thus  that  they  a  beauty  trust 
With  me,  who  feel  the  confidence  is  just? 
And  they,  too,  feel  it;  yes,  they  may  con- 
fide,'— 
He  said  in.  folly,  and  he  smiled  in  pride. 
Tis  thus  our  secret  passions  work  their  way, 
And  tlie  poor  victims  know  not  they  obey. 


Familiar  now  became  the  wandering  pair. 
And  there  was  pride  and  joy  in  Fanny's  air ; 
For  though  his  silence  did  not  please  the  maid 
She  judged  him  only  modest  and  afraid ; 
The  gentle  dames  are  ever  pleased  to  find 
Their  lovers  dreading  they  should   prove 

unkind ; 
So,  blind  by  hope,  and  pleased  with  pro- 
spects gay. 
The  generous  beauty  gave  her  heart  away 
Before  he  said,   I  love!  — alas!   he  dared 

not  say. 
Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind. 
But  oft  he  wish'd  her,  like  his  Fanny,  kind; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was 

vain. 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain : 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profess  her  love. 
But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  dove ; 
Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word. 
And  then  prepared  to  hail  her  bosom's  lord. 
Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avow'd. 
To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proud ; 
But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh. 
Confess  the  flame  that  waked  his  vanity ; 
But  this  poor  maiden,  every  day  and  hour. 
Would,  by  fresh  kindness,  feed  the  growing 

power ; 
And  he  indulged,  vain  being!  in  the  joy. 
That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy ; 
A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 
Cecilia  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by. 


O !  vain  desire  of  youth,  that  in  the  hour 
Of  strong  temptation,when  he  feels  the  power. 
And  knows  how  daily  his  desires  increase. 
Yet  will  he  wait,  and  sacrifice  his  peace. 
Will  trust  to  chance  to  free  him  from  the 

snare. 
Of  which ,  long  since ,  his  conscience  said, 

beware ! 
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Or  look  for  Btrange  deliverance  from  that  i11« 
That  he  might  fl^TiCOuld  he  command  the  will  I 
»Hoir  can  he  freedom  from  the  fntare  seek, 
IVho  fecU  already  that  he  grows  too  weak  ? 
And  thus  refuses  to  resist,  till  time 
Remores  the  power,   and  makes  the  way 

for  crime: 
Yet  thoughts  he  had,  and  he  would  tliink : 

Forego 
My  dear  Cecilia?  not  for  kingdoms!  No! 
But  may  I,  ought  I  not  the  friend  to  he 
Of  one  who  feels  this  fond  regard  for  me  ? 
I  wrong  no  creature  hy  a  kindness  lent 
To  one  so  gentle,  mild,  and  innocent ; 
And  for  that  fair  one,  whom  I  still  adore, 
By  feeling  thus  I  think  of  her  the  more ; — 
And  not  unlikely,  for  our  thoughts  will  tend 
To  those  whom  we  are  conscious  we  offend. 
Had  Reason  whisper'd :  Has  Cecilia  leave 
Some  gentle  youth  in  friendship  to  receive. 
And  he  to  him  the  friend  that  you  appear 
To  this  soft  girl  i — ^would  not  some  jealous 

fear 
Proclaim  your  thoughts,  that  he  approach^ 

too  naar? 
But  Henry,  hlinded  still,  presumed  to  write 
Of  one  in  whom  Cecilia  would  delight; 
A  mild  and  modest  girl,  a  gentle  friend, 
If,as  he  hoped,  her  kjndness  would  descend — 
But  what  he  fearM  to  lose  or  hoped  to  gain 
By  writing  thus,  he  had  heen  ask*d  in  vain. 
It  was  his  purpose,  every  mom  he  rose. 
The  dangerous  friendship  he  had  made  to 

close; 
It  was  his  torment  nightly,  ere  he  slept. 
To  feel  his  prudent  purpose  was  not  kept. 
True,  he  has  wonderM  why  the  timid  maid 
Meets  him  so  often,  and  is  not  afraid ; 
And  why  that  female  dragon,  fierce  and  keen, 
Has  never  in  their  private  walks  heen  seen ; 
And  often  he  has  thought :  What  can  their 

silence  mean  ? 
They  can  have  no  design,  or  plot,  or  plan, — 
In  fart,  I  know  not  how  the  thing  hegan, — 
^is  their  dependence  on  my  credit  here, 
And  fear  not,  nor,  in  fact,  have  cause  to  fear. 
But  did  that  pair,  whoseem'd  to  think  that  all 
Unwatch*d  will  wander  and  unguarded  fall. 
Did  they  permit  a  youth  and  maid  to  meet 
Both  unreprovedV  were  they  so  indiscreet? 
This  sometimes  enterM  Henry^s  mind,  and 

then. 
Who  shall  account  for  women  or  for  men? 
He  said,  or  who  their  secret  thonghts  explore? 
Why  do  I  vex  me?  I  will  think  no  more. 
My  Lord  of  late  had  said,  in  manner  kind. 
My  good  friend  Harry,  do  not  think  us  hiind ! 
Letters  had  pass'd,  though  he  had  nothing 

seen. 
His  careful  father  and  my  Lord  hetween ; 
But  to  what  purpose  was  to  him  unknown— 
It  might  he  horough-husiness,  or  their  own. 
Fanny,  it  seemM,  was  now  no  more  in  dread, 
If  one  approached,  she  neither  fearM  nor  fled : 
He  mused  on  this;— hot  wherefore  her  alarm? 
She  knows  me  better,  and  she  dreads  no  harm. 


Something  hia  father  wrote  that  gave  him 

pain: 
I  know  not,  son,  if  you  should  yet  remain ; — 
Be  cautious,  Harry,  favours  to  procure 
We  strain  a  point,  hut  we  must  first  be  anre : 
Love  is  a  folly, — that,  indeed,  is  true, — 
But  something  still  Is  to  our  honour  due. 
So  I  must  leave  the  thing  to  my  good  Lord 

and  you. — 
But  from  Cecilia  came  remonstrance  strong : 
You  write  too  darkly,  and  you  stay  too  long : 
We  hear  reports ;  and ,  Henry ,  —  mark  mv 

well,— 
I  hoed  not  every  tale  that  triflers  tell; — 
Be  you  no  trifler ;  dare  not  to  believe 
That  I  am  one  whom  words  and  vow*  deceit  r: 
You  know  your  heart,  your  hazard  yon  will 

learn. 
And  this  your  trial — instantly  return. — 
Unjust,  injurious,  jealous,  cruel  maid ! 
Am  I  a  slave,  of  haughty  words  afraid  7 
Can  she  who  thus  commands  expect  to   be 

•obey'd? 
O !  how  unlike  this  dear  assenting  soul. 
Whose  heart  a  man  might  at  his  will  control ! 
Uneasy,  anxious,  fiUM  with  self-reproof. 
He  now  resolved  to  quit  his  patron's  roof; 
And  then  again  his  vacillating  mind 
To  stay  resolved,  and  that  her  pride  should 

find: 
Debating  thus,  his  pen  the  lover  took. 
And  chose  the  words  of  anger  and  rebuke. 


Again,  yet  once  again,  the  conscious  pair 
Met,and  ^0,speak !'  was  Fanny  *s  silent  prayrr; 
And ,   *  I  must  speak,'   said  the  embarrass'd 

youth, 
*Mnst  save  my  honour,  must  confess  the 

truth: 
Then  I  must  lose  her;  but,  by  slow  degrees. 
She  will  regain  her  peace,  and  I  my  ease* 
Ah!  foolish  man;  to  virtue  true  nor  vice. 
He  buys  distress,  and  self-esteem  the  prire : 
And  what  his  gain?— a  tender  smile  and  sigh 
From  a  fond  girl  to  feed  his  vanity. 
Thus,  every  day  they  lived,  and  every  tinir 
They  met  increased  his  anguish  and  his  crime. 
Still  in  their  meetings  they  were  ofttimes  nigh 
The  darling  theme,  and  then  pass'd  trembling 

by; 
On  those  occasions  Henry  often  tried 
For  the  sad  truth— and  then  his  heart  denied 
The  utterance  due:  thus  daily  he  became 
The  prey  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  shame. 
But  soon  a  day,  that  was  their  doubts  to 

close, 
On  the  fond  maid  and  thoughtless  youth  arcMr 
Within  the  park,  beside  the  bounding  brook. 
The  social  pair  their  usual  ramble  took ; 
And  there  the  steward  found  them:    tfae^t 

could  trace 
News  in  his  look,  and  gladness  in  his  fncr 
He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big. 
With  clean   brown  broad-cloth,   and  with 

white  cut  wig: 
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Hf  bore  a  csne  of  price,  with  ribuid  tied. 
And  a  fiit  epuiiel  waddled  at  hi«  aide : 
To  erery  hming  whom  he  met  he  gave 
Hii  looke  e»pre— ive ;  civU,  gaj,  or  grave, 
llttt  coodeeeending  all;  and  each  declared 
How  mnch  he  gOTem'd ,  and  how  well  he 

fared. 
This  great  man  how'd,  not  hombly,  but  hie 

bow 
Appear*d  familiar  conyerse  to  allow: 
1*he  trembijAg  Fanny,  as  he  came  in  view, 
^  ithin  the  eheetnat-grove  in  fear  withdrew ; 
While  Henry  wonderM,  not  without  a  fear. 
Of  that  which  brought  th*  important  man 

so  near : 
Doabt  was  dispersed  by — Myesteem'd  young 


A«  he  with  condescending  grace  began — 
Thosgh  yon  with  youthful  fkankness  nobly 

trust 
Yonr  Fanny*s  friends,  and  doubtless  think 

them  just ; 
Thongh  you  haro  not,  with  craring  soul, 

applied 
To  OS,  and  ask*d  the  fortune  of  yonr  bride, 
Rf  it  oar  care  that  yon  shall  not  lament 
That  loTC  has  made  you  so  improvident. 
Aa  orphan  maid — Yonr  patience !  you  shall 

have 
Yonr  tine  to  speak,  I  now  attention  crave ; — 
Fanny,  dear  girl !  has  in  my  spouse  and  me 
Frirndief  a  kind  we  wish  our  friends  to  be, 
Nonr  of  the  poorest — nay,  sir,  no  reply, 
\  oa  ihall  not  need — and  we  are  bom  to  die : 
Ud  one  yet  crawls  on  earth,  of  whom,  I  say, 
That  wiwt  he  has  he  cannot  take  away ; 
II fr  nother^s  father,  one  who  has  a  store 
or  this  world**  good,  and  always  looks  for 

more; 
But,  next  his  money,  loves  the  girl  at  heart, 
iod  ibewill  have  it  when  they  come  to  part. 


Sir,  laid  the  youth,  his  terrors  all  awake, 
Hear  me,  I  pray,  I  beg, — for  mercy's  sake ! 
Sir.  irere  the  secrets  of  my  soul  confess^, 
WoQld  vou  admit  the  truths  that  I  protest 
Arc  ■Qeh — ^y our  pardon — Pardon!  good,  my 

my  friend, 
1  not  aloae  will  pardon,  I  commend : 
Think  yoa  that  I  have  no  remembrance  left 
Of  youthful  love,  and  Cupid's  cunning  theft  ? 
How  aympho  will  listen  when  their  swains 

persuade. 
How  hearts  are  gained ,  and  how  exchange 

is  made? — 
Come,  sir,  your  hand — la  mercy,  hear  me 

now! — 
1  f^iiaot  hear  yon,  time  will  not  allow : 
^  oil  know  my  station,  what  on  me  depends, 
^  »r  ever  needed— but  we  part  as  friends ; 
^nd  here  coaaes  one  who  will  the  whole  ex- 
plain, 
^U  better  self--and  we  ahall  meet  again. — 
>tr.  I  entreat ^Then  be  entreaty  made 
I  o  her,  a  woouin,  one  yon  may  persuade ; 


A  little  teasing,  but  she  will  comply. 
And  loves  her  niece  too  fondly  to  deny. — 
O !  he  is  mad,  and  miserable  1 1 
£xclaim'd  the  youth ;  but  letme  now  collect 
My  scattered  thoughts,  I  something  must 

effect. 
Hurrying  she  came — Now,  what  has  he 

confessed. 
Ere  I  could  come  to  set  your  heart  at  rest? 
What!  he  has  grieved  you!  Yet  he,   too, 

approves 
The  thing !  but  man  will  tease  you,if  he  loves. 
But  now  for  business :  tell  me,  did  you  think 
That  we  should  always  at  your  meetings 

wink? 
Think  yon,  you  walkM. unseen?  There  are 

who  bring 
To  me  all  secrets — O,  you  wicked  tiling ! 
Poor  Fanny !  now  I  think  I  see  her  blush. 
All  red  and  rosy,  when  I  beat  the  bush ; 
And  hide  your  secret,  said  I,  if  you  dare ! 
So  out  it  came,  like  an  affrightenM  hare. 
Miss!  said  I,  gravely ;  and  the  trembling  nmid 
Pleased  me  at  heart  to  see  her  so  afraid ; 
And  then  she  wept ; — now,  do  remember  this. 
Never  to  chide  her  when  she  does  amiss; 
For  she  is  tender  as  the  callow  bird. 
And  cannot  bear  to  have  her  temper  stirr'd ; — 
Fanny,  I  said,  then  whispered  her  the  name. 
And  caused  such  looks — Yes,  yours  are  just 

the  same; 
But  hear  my  story — When  your  love  was 

known 
For  this  our  child — she  is,  in  fact,  onr  own — 
Then,  first  debating,  we  agreed  at  last 
To  seek  my  Lord,  and  tell  him  what  had  past. 
'To  tell  the  Earl  ?  '—Yes,  truly,  and  why  not  ? 
And  tben  together  we  contrived  our  plot. 
'Eternal  God ! ' — Nay,  be  not  so  surprised, — 
In  all  the  matter  we  were  well  advised ; 
We  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there, 
And  said  to  Johnson:  Johnson,  take  a  chair: 
True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way. 
But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they; 
We  are  obey'd  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs 

obey — 
So  Johnson  bowM,  for  that  was  right  and  fit. 
And  had  no  scruple  with  the  Earl  to  sit— 
Why  look  yon  so  impatient  while  I  tell 
What  they  debated?— you  nuist  like  it  well. 


Let  them  go  on,  our  gracious  Earl  began; 
They  wiU  go  off,  said,  joking,  my  good  man : 
Well!   said  the  Countess,  —  she's  a  lover's 

friend, — 
What  if  they  do,they  nuke  the  speedier  end — 
But  be  yon  more  composed,for  that  dear  child 
Is  with  her  joy  and  apprehension  wild: 
O!  wehavewatch'dyouon  from  day  to  day. 
There  go  the  lovers!  we  were  wont  to  say — 
But   why   that   look?  — 'Dear   Madam,    I 

implore 
A  single  moment ! ' — I  can  give  no  more : 
Here  are  your  letters — that's  a  female  pen. 
Said  I  to  Fanny— 'tis  his  sister's,  then, 

"  I 
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Replied  the  maid.  —  No!  ne^er  mnet  you 

•tray; 
Or  hide  your  wandering!,  if  yoo  thoold,  I 

pray; 
I  know,  at  least  I  fear,  the  beat  may  err, 
Bat  keep  the  by-walki  of  your  life  from  her : 
That  youth  should  stray  is  nothing  to  be 

told. 
When  they  hare  sanction  in  the  grave  and  old, 
'Who  have  no  call  to  wander  and  transgress. 
Rut  very  love  of  change  and  wantonness. 
I  prattle  idly,  white  your  letters  wait. 
And  then  my  Lord  has  much  that  he  would 

state. 
All  good  to  yon— do  clear  that  clouded  face, 
And  with  good  looks  your  lucky  lot  embrace. 
Now,  mind  that  none  with  her  divide  your 

heart, 
For  she  would  die  ere  lost  the  smallest  part ; 
And  I  rejoice  that  all  has  gone  so  well. 
For  who  th^  effect  of  Johnson's  rage  ran  tell? 
He  hfui  his  fears  when  you  began  to  meet, 
But  1  assured  him  there  was  no  deceit: 
He  is  a  man  who  kindness  will  requite. 
But  injured  once,  revenge  is  his  delight; 
And  he  would  spend  the  belt  of  his  estates 
To  ruin,  goods  and  body,  them  he  hates ; 
IVhile  he  is  kind  enough  when  he  approves 
A  deed  that*s  done,  and  serves  tlie  man  he 

loves : 
Come,read  your  letters — I  must  now  be  gone. 
And  think  of  matters  that  are  coming  on. 


Henry  was  lost, — his  brain  confused,  his  soul 
DismayM  and  sunk,  his  thoughts  beyond 

control; 
Borne  on  by  terror,  he  foreboding  read 
Cecilia's  letter !  and  his  courage  fled ; 
All  was  a  gloomy,  dark,  and  dreadful  view. 
He  felt  him  guilty,  but  indignant  too: — 
And  as  he  read,  he  felt  tlie  high  disdain 
Of  injured  men — ^She  may  repent,  in  vain.' 


Cecilia  much  had  heard,  and  told  him  all 
That  scandal  taught—^A  servant  at  the  Hall, 
Or  servant's  daughter,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Whose  fiither  would  not  with  her  mother  wed. 
Was  now  his  choice !  a  blushing  fool,  the  toy. 
Or  the  attempted,  both  of  man  and  boy ; 
More  than  suspected ,  but  without  the  wit 
Or  the  allnrements  for  such  ereatni'es  fit ; 
Nor  virtuous  though  unfeeling,  cold  as  ice 
And  vet  not  chaste,  the  weeping  fool  of  vice ; 
Yielding,  not  tender ;  feeble,  not  refined  ; 
Her  form  insipid,  and  without  a  mind. 
Rival !  she  spuru'd  the  word ;  but  let  him 

•tay, 
Warn'd  as  he  was!  beyond  the  present  day, 
Whate'er  his  patron  might  object  to  this. 
The  uncle-butler,  or  the  weeping  i 


Let  him  from  this  one  single  day  remain, 
And  then  return !  he  would  to  her,  in  rain ; 
There  let  him  then  abide,  to  earn,  or  crave 
Food  undeterred!  and  be  with  slaves  aslave.^ 


Had  reason  gilded  anger,  govem'd  seal. 
Or  chosen  words  to  make  a  lover  feel. 
She  might  have  saved  him — anger  and  abuse 
Will  but  defiance  and  revenge  produce. 
Unjust  and  cruel,  insolent  and  proud ! 
He  said,  indignant,  and  he  spoke  aloud. 
Butler !  and  sftnant !  Gentlest  of  thy  sex. 
Thou  wouldst  not  thus  a  man  who  loved  thee 

vex; 
Thou  wouldst  not  thus  to  vile  report  give  ear. 
Nor  thus  enraged  for  fancied  crimes  appear  ; 
I  know  not  what,  dear  maid !  —  if  thy  soft 

smiles  were  here. 
And  then,  that  instant,  there  appeared  the 

maid. 
By  his  sad  looks  in  her  approach  dismay'd  ; 
Such  timid  sweetness,  and  so  wrong'd,  did 

more 
Thau  all  her  pleading  tenderness  before. 


In  that  weak  moment,  when  dirfain  and  pride. 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside. 
In  this  weak  moment — Wilt  thou,  he  began. 
Be  mine  ?  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran ; 
I  will!  she  softly  whisper'd;  but  the  roar 
Of^cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more ; 
Ev'n  as  his  lips  the  lawless  contract  seal'd 
He  felt|that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold 

shield, 
And  honour  fled;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love. 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove. 


That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent. 
When  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went. 
To  think  on  what  had  past,  to  grieve  and 

to  repent: 
Early  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fiU'd  the  eastern  sky; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 
To  hail  the  glories. of  the  new-bom  day : 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low. 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 
And  the  cold  stream  curl'd  onward  as  the 

gale 
From  the  pine -hill  blew  harshly  dowa  the 

dale; 
On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey  M, 
With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to 

move, 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love. 
When  now  the  young  are  rear'd,  and  when 

the  old. 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  eold-> 
Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sem. 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twittered  on 

the  lea. 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harveat 

done. 
And  slowly  blaeken'd  in  the  sickly  sun ; 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 
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Aid  of  hli  mild — he  ponderM  for  a  while, 
Tbra  met  hu  Fanny  with  a  borrowM  muile. 
NotDBcli  remaioM;  for  money  and  my  Lord 
SoM  mtde  the  father  of  the  youth  accord ; 
Oil  prudence  half  resiated,  half  ohey'd. 
Aid  idini  kept  still  the  guardians  of  the 


Cecilia  lerer  on  the  subject  spoke, 
Slie  mmM  as  one  who  from  a  dream  awoke ; 
St  lO  was  peace,  and  soon  the  married  pair 
Ta'd  with  hir  fortune  in  a  mansion  fair. 


Tire  jtars  had  paaa'd,  and  what  was  Henry 

•  then? 

He  Bsst  repining  of  repenting  men ; 
With  a  foad,  teasing,  anxious  wife,  afraid 
Of  all  attention  to  another  paid  : 
l>t  pswerlcss  she  her  husband  to  amuse, 
Utm  bat  t*  estreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse; 
Jealmu  aad  tender,  conscious  of  defects, 
Ske  SMrits  little,  and  yet  much  expects ; 
She  Istks  for  love  that  now  she  cannot  see, 
Aad  ai^hs  for  joy  that  nerer  more  can  be  $ 
Ob  kit  retirements  her  complaints  intrude, 
Aad  fssd  reproof  endears  his  solitude : 
Wkile  be  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness) 


^odhit affections  in  her  languor  freeze ; 
<lf^ret,  nacheckM  by  hope,  devours  his  mind, 
U«  fcela  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 
'^ttl!  to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  cheek, 
^  cyei  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak ; 
^m1!  far  this  child  my  freedom  to  resign, 
Whes  sse  the  glory  of  her  sex  was  mine ; 
While  from  this  burthen  to  my  soul  I  hide, 
Tt  thnk  what  Fate  has  dealt,  and  what 

denied. 
What  fiend  poasess'd  me  when  I  tamely  iraTe 
Hj  farced  assent  to  be  an  idiot's  slave  f 
firrhesnty  vanished,  what  for  me  remains? 
<^'  etersal  clicking  of  the  galling  chains : 
Mw  person  truly  I  owy  think  my  own, 
^  without  pleasure,   without  triumph 

shown : 
^Hal  the  sits,,  her  children  at  her  knees, 
«d  gives  up  all  her  feeble  powers  to  please ; 
Whom  I,  unmoved,  or  moved  with  scorn, 

.  behold, 

MeltiBg  as  ire,  as  vapid  and  as  cold.* 

^  was  his  fate,  and  he  must  yet  endure 
■"Pwlf-contrmpt  that  no  self-love  can  cure: 
Jjl*  boainess  calPd  him  to  a  wealthy  town 
Whta  asprepared  for  more  than  Fortune's 
^  frown ; 

/^  at  a  house  he  gave  his  luckless  name, 
%  matter  absent,  and  Cecilia  came ; 
^***PP7RHia!  he  could  not,  dared  not  speak, 
l^lssh'd  around,  as  if  retreat  to  seek : 
J«Ae  allowed  not ;  but,  with  brow  severe, 
^*d  him  bit  business,  sternly  bent  to  hear; 
Hf  had  aa  courage,  but  he  view'd  that  face 
At  if  ke  aonglit  for  sympathy  and  grrace ; 
^  tf  tone  kind  returning  thought  to  trace: 


In  vain;  not  long  he  waited,  but  with  alr« 
That  of  all  grace  compeli'd  him  to  despair. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  a  servant  came. 
Left  the  repentant  traitor  to  his  shame; 
But,  going,  spoke:  Attend  this  person  out. 
And  if  he  speaks,  hear  what  he  comes  about ! 
Then,  with  cool   curtesy,   from  the  room 

withdrew. 
That  seemM  to  say:  Unhappy  man,  adieu! 


Thus  will  it  be  when  man  permits  a  vice 
First  to  invade  his  heart,  and  then  entice; 
When  wishes  vain  and  undefined  arise. 
And  that  weak  heart  deceive,sednce,  surprise; 
When  evil  Fortune  works  on  Folly's  side. 
And  rash  Resentment  adds  a  spur  to  Pride ; 
Then  life's  long  troubles  fhim  those  actions 

come, 
In  which  a  moment  may  decide  our  doom. 


BOOK    XIV. 

THE  NATURAL  DEATH  OF  LOVE. 

Rich  Ann  one  month  had  with  his  Brother 

been. 
And  had  his  guests,  his  friends,  his  favour- 
ites seen; 

Had  heard  the  Rector,  who  with  decent  force, 
But  not  of  action,  aided  his  discourse: 
A  moral  teacher !  some,  contemptuous,  cried ; 
He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  ^ the  fact  denied, 
Nor,  save  by  his  fair  life,  to  charge  so  strong 

replied. 
Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  was  Uieir  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 
They  call'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality ; 
And  though  he  felt  that  earnestness  and  seal, 
That  made  some  portion  of  his  hearers  feel. 
Nay,  though  he  loved  the  minds  of  men  to 

lead 
To  the  great  points  that  form  the  Christian's 

creed. 
Still  he  offended,  for  he  would  discuas 
Points  that  to  him  seem'd  requisite  for  us ; 
And  urge  his  flock  to  virtue,  though  he  knew 
The  very  heathen  taught  the  virtues  too : 
Nor  was  this  moral  minister  afraid 
To  ask  of  inspiration's  self  the  aid 
Of  truths  by  him  so  sturdily  raaintain'd. 
That  some  confuaion  in  the  parish  reign 'd ; 
Heathens,  they  said,  can  tell  us  right  from 

wrong. 

But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong. 
Yet  Jacques  proceeded,  void  of  fear  and  shame. 
In  his  old  method,  and  obtain'd  the  name 
Of  Moral  Preacher — yet  they  all  agreed. 
Whatever  error  had  defiled  his  creed, 
His  life  was  pure,  and  him  they  could  com- 
mend, 
Not  aaihcir  guidc,indeed,  but  as  their  friend : 
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Truth,  justice,  pity,  and  a  lore  of  peace, 
Were  hit — bat  there  mnst  approbation  cease ; 
He  either  did  not,  or  he  would  not  lee. 
That  if  he  meant  a  fovourite  prieit  to  be 
He  muBtnot  ehow,  but  learn  of  them  the  way 
To  truth — he  must  not  dictate,  but  obey : 
They  wishM  him  not  to  bring  them  further 

^      light, 
But  to  convince  them  that  they  now  were 

right, 
And  to*  assert  that  jasticc  will  condemn 
All  who  presumed  to  disagree  with  thera : 
In  this  he  taiVd ;  and  his  the  greater  blame, 
For  he  persisted,  void  of  fear  or  shame. 
Him  Richard  heard,  and  by  his  friendly  aid 
Were  pleasant  views  observed  and  visits  paid; 
He  to  peculiar  people  found  his  way, 
And  had  his  question  answer'd ;  Who  are  they? 


Twice  in  the  week  came  letters,  and  delight 
BeamM  in  the  eye  of  Richard  at  the  sight ; 
Letters  of  love,  all  full  and  rnnning  o^er. 
The  paper  fiird  till  it  could  hold  no  more; 
Cross*d  with  discolourM  ink,  the  doublings 

full. 
No  fear  that  love  should  find  abundance  dull ; 
Love  reads  unsated  all  that  love  inspires. 
When  most  indulged,  indulgence  still  re- 
quires ; 
Looks  what  the  comers,  what  the  crossings 

teU, 
And  lifts  each  folding  for  a  fond  farewell. 
George  saw  and  smiled — *To  lovers  we  allow 
All  this  oVrfiowing,  but  a  husband  tliou ! 
A  fkither  too ;   can  time  create  no  change ! 
Married,  and  still  so  foolish? — very  strange! 
What  of  this  wife  or  mistress  is  the  art?'— 
*The  simple  truth,  my  Brother,  to  impart, 
Her  heart,  wheneVr  she  writes,  feels  writing 

to  a  heart.' 
Fortune,  dear  Richard,  is  thy  friend — a  wife 
Like  thine  must  soften  every  care  of  life. 
And  all  its  woes — I  know  a  pair,  whose  lives 
Run  in  the  common  track  of  men  and  wives ; 
And  half  their  worth,  at  least,  this  pair 

wonld  give 
Could  they  like  thee  and  thy  Matilda  live. 
They  were,  as  lovers, '  of  the  fondest  kind. 
With  no  defects  in  manner  or  in  mind ; 
In  habit,  temper,  prudence,  they  were  those 
Whom,  as  examples,  I  could  once  propose ; 
Now  this,   when  married,  you  no  longer 

trace. 
But  discontent  and  sorrow  in  the  place : 
Their  pictures,  taken  as  the  pair  I  saw 
In  a  late  contest,  I  have  tried  to  draw; 
'Tis  but  a  sketch,  and  at  my  idle  time 
I  put  my  couple  in  the  garb  of  rhyme: 
Thou  art  a  critic  of  the  milder  sort. 
And  thou  wilt  judge  with  fkvour  my  report. 


Let  me  premise,  twelve  months  have  flown 

away. 
Swiftly  or  sadly,  since  the  happy  day. 


Let  us  suppose  the  couple  left  to  ipend 
Some  hours  without  engagement  or  a  fHend  ; 
And  be  it  likewise  on  our  mind  impress*d 
They  pass  for  persons  happy  and  at  reat ; 
Their  love  by  Hymen  crown'd,  and  all  their 
prospects  biessM. 


Love  has  slow  death  and  sudden:  wretches 

prove 
That  Ikte  severe — the  sudden  death  of  love ; 
It  is  as  if,  on  day  serenely  bright. 
Came  with  its  horrors  instantaneous  night ; 
Others  there  are  wUi  whom  love  siies  away 
In  gradual  waste  and  nnperceived  decay; 
Such  is  that  death  of  love  that  nature  finds 
Most  fitted  for  the  use  of  common  minds. 
The  natural  death ;  but  doubtless  there  are 

some 
Who  struggle  hard  when  they  perceive  it 

come; 
Loth  to  be  loved  no  longer,   loth  to  prove 
To  the  once  dear  that  tiiey  no  longer  love ; 
And  some  with  no  successless  arts  will  strive 
To  keep  the  weakening,  fluttering  flame  aliv  e. 
But  see  my  verse ;  in  this  I  try  to  paint 
The  passion  failing,  fading  to  comprint, 
The  gathering  grief  for  joys  rememberM  yet. 
The  vain  remonstrance,  and  the  weak  regrvt : 
First  speaks  the  wife  in  sorrow,  she  is  grieved 
T'  admit  the  truth,and  would  be  still  deceived. 


HENRY  AND   EMMA. 

R.  Well,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  contend  no 
more; 
Buty  O !  the  vows  you  made,  the  oaths  you 
•wore — 

H.  To  love  you  always ;— I  confess  it  true ; 
And  do  I  not?  If  not,  what  can  I  do? 
Moreover  think  what  you  yourself  professed. 
And  then  the  subject  may  for  ever  rest. 


"  E,  Yes, sir,  obedience  I  professed;  I  know 
My  debt,  and  wish  to  pay  you  all  I  owe. 
Pay  without  murmur ;  but  that  vow  was  made 
To  you,  who  said  it  never  should  be  paid ; — 
Now  truly  tell  me  why  you  took  such  care 
To  make  me  err?  I  askM  you  not  to  swear. 
But  rather  hoped  you  would  my  mind  dirert« 
And  say,  when  married,  what  you  would 

expect. 
You  may  remember — ^it  is  not  so  long 
Since  you  affirm'd  that  I  could  not  be  wrong ; 
I  told  you  then — you  recollect,  I  told 
The  very  truth  —  that  humour  would  not 

hold; 
Not  that  1  thought,  or  ever  could  aappour. 
The  mighty  raptures  were  so  soon  to  close — 
Poetic  flights  of  love  all  sunk  in  sullen  prose. 
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Do  jTMi  mnember  bow  yon  used  to  hang 
I  |WB  my  looks  7  your  tnuMporto  when  I  eang? 
I  played — ^yoa  melted  into  tears ;  I  qioved — 
\  oic«,  words,  and  motion,  how  you  all  ap- 
proved; 
A  time  when  Eomia  reignM,  a  time  when 

Henry  loved : 
Inn  recollect? 


H.  Yes,  surely;  and  then  why 
The  needless  truths!  do  I  the  fecU  deny? 
I'or  this  remonstrance  I  can  see  no  need, 
Or  this  impatience — if  you  do,  proceed. 


K,  O !  that  is  now  so  cool,  and  with  a  smile 
That  sharpens  insult — I  detest  the  style ; 
\nd,  now  I  talk  of  styles,  with  what  delight 
\  on  read  ray  lines — ^I  then,  it  seems,  could 

write: 
In  4hort,  when  I  was  present,  you  could  see 
Hilt  one  dear  object,  and  you  lived  for  me; 
Aod  BOW,  sir,  what  your  pleasure  ?  Let  me 

dress. 
Sing,  apeak,   or  write,  and  yon  your  sense 

express 
Of  my  poor  taste — my  words  are  not  correct ; 
In  all  I  do  is  failing  or  defect — 
^orae  error  yon  will  seek,  some  blunder  will 

detect; 
Knd  what  can  such  dissatisfaction  prove? 
I  tril  you,  Henry,  yon  have  ceased  to  love. 


/r.  I  awB  it  not ;  but  if  a  truth  it  be, 
ft  is  tho  fault  of  nature,  not  of  me, 
Hrmrmhcr  yon,  my  love,  the  fairy-tale, 
\y  here  the  young  pairs  were  spell-bound  in 

the  vale? 
^^hea   all  around  them  gay   or  glorious 

seemM, 
Asd  of  bright  views  and  ceaseless  joys  they 

dreamM; 
\  finag  love  and  infuit  life  no  more   could 

give— 
IIk-v  «ud  but  half,  when  they  ezclaim'd: 

We  live! 
^11  was  so  light,  so  lovely,  so  serene, 
Vnd  not  a  trouble  to  be  heard  or  seen ; 
I  ilL  melting  into  truth,  the  vision  fled, 
A  nd  there  came  miry  roads  and  thorny  ways 

instead. 
Siirh  wms  our  fate,  my  charmer!  we  were 

found 
i  wandering  pair,  by  roguish  Cnpid  bound ; 
til  that  I  saw  was  gifted  to  inspire 
Ivrandi  lews  of  bliss,  and  wake  intense  deeire 
Of  joys  that  never  pall,  of  flights  that  never 

tire; 
There  was  that  parple  light  of  love ,  that 

bloom, 
T  'ist  ardent  paosions  in  their  growth  assume, 
1  fist  pare  enjoyment  of  the  soul — O !  weak 
%re  words  such  loves  and  glowing  thoughts 

to  speak! 


I  sought  to  praise  thee,  and  I  felt  disdain- 
Of  my  own  eiTort;  all  attempts  were  vain. 
Nor  they  alone  were  charming ;  by  that  light 
All  loved  of  thee  grew  lovely  in  my  sight ; 
Sweet  influence  not  its  own  ih  every  place 
Was  found,  and  there  was  found  in  all  things 

grace; 
Thy  shrubs  and  plants  were  seen  new  bloom 

to  bear, 
Not  the  Arabian  sweets  so  fragrant  were. 
Nor  Eden^s  self,  if  aught  with  Eden  might 

compare. 
¥ou  went  the  church-way- walk,  youreachM 

the  farm, 
And  gave  the  g^ss  and  babbling  springe  a 

charm ; 
Crop,  whom  you  rode,  —  sad  rider  though 

you  be, — 
Thenceforth  was  more  than  Pegasus  to  me : 
Have  I  not  wooM  your  snarling  cur  to  bend 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend  ? 
And  all  his  eurly  uglineas  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  was  my  Emma^s  slave  ? 
Think  you,  thus  charmed,  I  would  the  spell 

revoke? 
Alas!  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  broke! 
Yet  no  deceit  or  falsehood  8tain*d  my  breast. 
What  I  asserted  might  a  saint  attest; 
Fair,  dear,  and  good  thou  wert,  nay,  fairest, 

*  dearest,  best; 
Nor  shame,  nor  guilt,  nor  falsehood  I  avow. 
But  'tis  by  heaven's  own  light  I  see  thee 

now; 
And  if  that  light    will   all    those  glories 

chase, 
'Tis  not  my  wish  that  will  the  good  replace. 


^.  O !  sir,  this  boyish  tale  is  mighty  well. 
But  'twas  your  falsehood  that  destroyed  the 

spell: 
Speak  not  of  nature,  'tis  an  evil  mind 
That  makes  you  to  accnstom'd  beauties  blind; 
Yon  seek  the  fknlts  yourself,  and  then  com- 
plain yon  find. 

H.  I  sought  them  not;  but,  madam,  'tis 

in  vain 
The  course  of  love  and  nature  to  restrain ; 
Lo!  when  the  buds  expand  the  leaves  aro 

green. 
Then  the  first  opening  of  the  flower  is  seen ; 
Then  comes  the  honied  breath  and  rosy  smile. 
That  with  their   sweets  the  willing  sense 

beguile ; 
But,  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and 

praise, 
And  the  fruit  grows ,  the  charming  flower 

decays ; 
Till  all  is  gather'd,  and  the  wintry  bhist 
Moans  o'er  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  past. 
So 'tis  with  beauty, — such  the  opening  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  youthful  face ; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight, 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  delight; 
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The  nnptial  tie  succeeds,  the  genial  hour. 
And,  lo !  the  falling  off  of  beauty's  flower ; 
So,    through   all   nature    is   the   progress 

made, — 
The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fruit,— and  then 

we  fade. 
Then  sigh  no  more, — ^we  might  as  well  retain 
The  year's  gay  prime  as  bid  that  lore  remain, 
That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell. 
That  hides  us  from  a  world  wherein   we 

dwell. 
And  forms  and  fits  us  for  that  fairy-ground, 
Where  charming  dreams  and  gay  conceits 

abound ;        * 
Till  comes  at  length  th'  awakening  strife 

and  c;are. 
That  we,  as   tried  and  toiling  men,  must 

share. 

K.  O!  sir,  I  must  not  think  that  heaven 
approves 
Ungrateful  man  or  unrequited  loves; 
Nor  that  we  less  are  fitted  for  our  parts 
By  having  tender  souls  and  feeling  hearts. 


n.  Come,  my  dear  friend,  and  let  us  not 

refuse 
The  good  we  have,  by  grief  for  that  we 

lose; 

But  let  us  both  the  very  truUi  confess; 
This  must  relieve  the  ill,  and  may  redress. 


R.  O !  much  I  fear !  I  practised  no  deceit. 
Such  as  I  am  T  saw  you  at  my  feet ; 
If  for  a  goddess  you  a  girl  would  take, 
TIs  you  yourself  the  disappointment  make. 


H.   And    I 


alone? — O!  Emma,   when   I 

prayM 
For  grace  from  thee,  transported  and  afraid, 
Now  raised  to  rapture,  now  to  terror  doom'd. 
Was  not  the  gdddrss  by  the  girl  assumed? 
Did  not  my  Emma  use  her  skill  to  hide-— 
Let  us  be  frank — her  weakness  and  her  pride? 
Did  she  not  all  her  sex's  arts  pursue. 
To  bring  the  angel  forward  to  my  view? 
Was  not  the  rising  anger  oft  suppress'd? 
Was  not  the  waking  passion  hush'd  to  rest? 
And  when  so  mildly  sweet  you  look'd  and 

■poke. 
Did  not  the  woman  deign  to  wear  a  cloak? 
A  cloak  she  wore,  or,  though  not  clear  my 

sight,     • 
I  might  have  seen  her— Think  yon  not  I 

might? 

K.  O !  this  is  glorious!— while  your  passion 

lives. 

To  the  loved  maid  a  robe  of  grace  It  gives; 

And  then,  niunst !  beholds  her  with  surprise, 

ITnrobed,    nngracions,    when    the    passion 

dies. 


it.  Forthis,myEmma,  I  toHeavcn  appeal, 
felt  entirely  what  I  seem'd  to  feel ; 
Thou  wert  all  precious  in  my  sight,  to  me 
The  being  angels  are  supposed  to  be; 
And  am  I  now  of  my  deception  told. 
Because  I'm  doom'd  a  woman  to  behold? 


K.  Sir!  in  few  words  I  would  a  qaestioa 
ask- 
Mean  these  reproaches  that  I  wor«  a  mask? 
Mean  you  tliat  I  by  art  or  caution  tried 
To  show  a  virtue,  or  a  fault  to   hide? 


H.  I  will  obey  you— When  you  aeen^d 
to  feel 
Those  books  we  read,  and  praised  ihtm  with 

•nch  seal. 
Approving  all  that  certain  friends  approved. 
Was  it  the  pages,  or  the  praise  yoa  loved? 
Nay,  do  not  frown— I  much  rejoiced  to  find 
Such  early  judgment  in  such  gentl«  mind; 
But,  since  we  married,   have  you   deiga'd 

to  look 
On  the  grave  subjects  of  one  favourite  book? 
Or  have  the  once-applauded  pages  power 
T'  engage  their  warm  approver  for  aa  hour? 
Nay,  hear   me  farther— When  wo  view*d 

that  dell. 
Where  lie  those  ruins— you  must  know  it 

well— 
Wlien  that  worn  pediment  your  walk  dehivM, 
And  the  stream^  gushing  through  the  arch 

decay'd ; 
When  at  the  venerable  pile  yon  stood. 
Till  the  does  ventured  on  our  solitude. 
We  were  so  still !  before  the  growing  day 
Call'd  us  reluctant  from  our  seat  away— 
Tell  me,  was  all  the  feeling  you  expressed 
The  genuine  feeling  of  my  Emma's  breast? 
Or  was  it  borrow'd,  that  her  faithfal  sfaiic 
The  higher  notion  of  her  taste  might  have? 
So  may  1  judge,  for  of  that  lovely  scene 
The  married  Emma  has  no  witness  been; 
No  more  beheld  that  water,  falling,  flow 
Through  the  green  fern  that  there  delights 

to  grow. 
Once  more  permit  me— Well,  I  know,yoa  feel 
For  suffering  men,  and  would  their  saffvr- 

ings  heal. 
But  when  at  certain  huts  yon  ehoM  to  calU 
At  certain  seasons,  was  compassion  all? 
I  there  beheld  thee,  to  the  wretched  dear 
As  angels  to  expiring  saints  appear 
When  whispering   hope— I  saw   an  bifast 
press'd  , 

And  hush'd  to  slumber  on  my  Emma's  hrrast  -^ 
Hush'd  be  each  rude  suggestion !— Well  I 

know 
With  a  free  hand  your  bounty  you  beslsw ; 
And  to  these  objects  frequent  comforts scod. 
But  still  they  sec  not  now  their  pitying  frirsd 
A  merchant,   Emma,  when  his  wealth  he 

states. 
Though  rich.  Is  faulty  if  he  ovcr-rairs 
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III*  rral  •tore;  and,  gaining  i^^reater  tnitt 
For  thti  deception,  should  we  deem  him  jast? 
ir  in  year  sinirleneM  of  heart  yon  hide 
>o  Haw  or  frailty,  when  your  truth  is  tried, 
And  tine  has  drawn  aside  the  Teil  of  love, 
\y  r  inay  he  sorry,  hut  we  mast  approve ; 
The  fiucied  charms  no    more    oar  praise 

compel. 
But   doubly  shines  the  worth  that  stands 

so  well. 


K.  O !  precious  are  yon  all,  and  prises  too. 
Or  ronld  we  take  such  guilty  pains  for  you? 
Hf  lirTe  it  not — As  long  as  passion  lasts, 
A  rharm  about  the  chosen  maid  it  casts; 
^nd  the  poor  girl  has  little  more  to  do 
I'liaa  just  to  keep  in  sight  as  yon  pursue; 
(  hsnce  to  a  ruin  leads  her;  you  behold. 
And  stimight  the  angel  of  her  taste  is  told: 
C  hance  to  a  cottage  leads  you,  and  you  trace 
i  virtuous  pity  in  the  angel's  fkce; 
Sbr  reads  a  work  yon  chance  to  recommend. 
And    likeo  it  well — at  least,  she  likes  the 

friend ; 
Knt  when  it  chances  this  no  more  is  done, 
she  has  not  left  one  virtue — No!  not  one! 
Hat  be  it  said,  good  sir,  we  use  such  art, 
If  it  not  done  to  hold  a  fickle  heart. 
And  fix  a  roving  eye?— Is  that  design 
bhsaeful  or  wicked  that  wonld  keep  you 

mine  '# 
ir  I  coufrsa  the  art,  I  would  proceed 
I'o  say  of  such  that  every  maid  has  need. 
Then  when  you  flatter — in  yonr  language- 
praise. 
Is  oar  own  view  you  must  our  value  raise ; 
Aod  moot  we  not,  to  this  mistaken  man, 
4p|H«r  an  like  his  picture  as  we  can? 
\i  yom  will  call — nay,  treat  us  as  divine. 
Mast  ve  not  something  to  your  thoughts 

incline  ? 
1  r  men  of  scase  will  worship  whom  they  love, 
riiiak  you  the  idol  will  the  error  prove? 
^\  Kat!  show  him  all  her  glory  is  pretence, 
\fid  make  an  idiot  of  this  man  of  sense? 
1  hen,  l«Oy  suppose  we   should  his   praise 

refuse, 
Aod  rUmr  his  miad,  we  may  our  lover  lose ; 
I  n  fact,  you  make  us  more  than  nature  makes, 
\  ad  we«  ao  donbt,  consent  to  your  mistakes ; 
\  »«  « ill,  we  know,  until  the  frensy  cools, 
f  njoy  the  transient  paradise  of  fools ; 
Hilt  faary  fleC  yon  quit  the  blissful  state, 
%ad  truth  for  ever  bars  the  golden  gate. 


O.  Tme!    but    how    ill    each    other   to 
upbraid, 
'r\%  aot  our  fkult  that  we  no  longer  staid ; 
N  o  ^addem  fate  onr  lingering  love  snpprest, 
i  7  died  aa  cosy  death,  and  calmly  sank  to  rest : 
I  •  Hther  sex  is  the  delusion  lent, 
%  n4  when  it  fails  us,  we  should  rest  content, 
i  U  cruel    to  reproach,  when  bootless  to 
repent. 


E.  Then  wise  the  lovers  who  consent  to 
wait. 
And  always  lingering,  never  try  the  state; 
But  hurried  on,  by  what  they  call  their  pain 
And  I  their  bliss,  no  longer  they  refrain ; 
To  ease  that  pain,  to  lose  that  bliss,  they  run 
To  the  church-magi,  and  the  thing  is  done ; 
A  spell  is  utter'd,  and  a  ring  applied. 
And  forth  they  walk  a  bridegroom  and  a 

bride; 
To  find  this  counter-charm,  this  marriage- 
rite. 
Has  put  their  pleasant  fallacies  to  flight! 
But  tell  me,  Henry,  should  we  truly  strive. 
May  we  not  bid  the  happy  dream  revive? 

H.  Alas!  they  say  when  weakness  or  when 

vice 
Expels  a  foolish  pair  from  Paradise, 
The  guardian  power  to  prayer  has  no  regard. 
The  knowledge  once  obtainM,  the  gate  is 

barr'd  ; 
Or  could  we  enter  we  should  still  repine. 
Unless  we  could  the  knowledge  too  resign. 
Yet  let  us  calmly  view  our  present  fate. 
And  make  a  humbler  Eden  of  onr  state ; 
With  this  advantage,  thnt  what  now  we  gain, 
Experience  gives,  and  prudence  will  retain. 


S.  Ah !  much  I  donbt — when  you  in  fury 
broke 
That  lovely  i-ase  by  one  impassiouM  stroke. 
And  thousand  china-fragments  met  my  sight, 
Till  rising  anger  pnt  my  grief  to  flight; 
As  well  might  you  the  beauteous  jar  repiece, 
As  joy  renew  and  bid  vexation  cease. 

R  Why  then  His  wisdom,  Emma,  not  to 

keep 
These  griefs  in  memory;  they  had  better 

sleep. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  heaven-guarded 

isle. 
Whose  valleys  flourish — nay,  whose  moun- 
tains smile. 
Was  steril,  wild,  deformM,  and  beings  rude 
Creatures    scarce  wilder   than    themselves 

pursued ; 
The  sea  was  heard  aronnd  a  waste  to  howl. 
The  night-wolf  answerM  to  the  whooting 

owl. 
And  all  was  wretched — Yet  who  now  surveys 
The   land,   withholds  his  wonder  and    his 

praise? 
Come,  let  us  try  and  make  our  moral  view 
Improve  like  this — this  have  we  power  to  do. 


R,  O!  I'll  be  all  forgetful,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  all  you  wish,  to  have  these  changes  come. 

H.  And  come  they  mny.if  not  as  heretofore, 
We  cannot  all  the  lovely  vase  restore; 
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Wbat  we  beheld  in  Lovers  perspective  glasi 
Hrb  passed  away — one  aigh !  and  let  it  pass- 
It  was  a  blissfal  vision,  and  it  fled, 
And  we  must  get  some  actual  good  instead : 
Of  good  and  evil  that  we  daily  find. 
That  we  must  hoard,  thU  banish  from  the 

mind; 
The  food  of  Love,  that  food  on  which  he 

thrives, 
To  find  most  be  the  business  of  our  lives; 
And  when  werknow  what  Love  delights  to  see, 
We  must  his  guardians  and  providers  be. 
As  careful  peasants,  with  incessant  toil. 
Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rocky  soil, 
And,  as  they  raise  with  care  each  scanty 

heap, 
Think  of  the  purple  clusters  they  shall  reap; 
So  those  accretions  to  the  mind  we^il  bring, 
Whence  fond  regard  and  just  esteem  will 

spring; 
Then,  though  we  backward  look  with  some 

regret 
On  those  first  joys,  we  shiUl  be  happy  yet. 
Each  on  the  other  must  in  all  depend. 
The  kind  adviser,  the  unfailing  friend ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each 

other  aid. 
Leading  and  led,  obeying  and  obeyM  ; 
FavourM  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
What  should  be  truth — unwuling  to  perceive 
What  might  offend — determined  to  remove 
What  has  offended;  wisely  to  improve 
What  pleases  yet,  and  guard  returning  love. 
Nor  doubt,  mv  Emma,  but  in  many  an  hour 
Fancy,  who  sleeps,  shall  wake  with  all  her 

power ; 
And    we   shall   pass — though  not   perhaps 

remain — 
To  fairy-land,  and  feel  its  charm  again. 


BOOK    XV. 

GRETNA    GREEN. 

I  met,  said  Richard,  when  returned  to  dine, 
In  my  excursion,  with  a  friend  of  mine ; 
Friend!   I  mistake, — but  yet  I  knew  him 

well. 
Ours  was  the  village  where  he  came  to  dwell; 
He  was  an  orphan  bom  to  wealth,  and  then 
Placed  in  the  guardian-care  of  cautions  men ; 
When  oar  good  parent,  who  was  kindness  all, 
Fed  and  caressM  him  when  he  chose  to  call ; 
And  this  he  loved,  for  he  was  always  one 
For  whom  some  pleasant  service  must  be 

done. 
Or  he  was  snllen— He  would  come  and  play 
At  his  own  time,  and  at  his  pleasure  stay ; 
Rut  our  kind  parent  soothed  him  as  a  boy 
Without  a  friend ;  she  loved  he  should  enjoy 
A  day  of  ease,  and  strove  In  give  his  mind 

employ : 


She  had  but  seldom  the  desired  surress. 
And  therefore  parting  troubled  her  the  lesi; 
Two  years  he  there  remaiuM,   then  went 

his  way, 
I  think  to  school,  and  him  I  met  to-day. 
I  heard  his  name,  or  he  had  passM  unknown, 
And,  without  scruple,  f  divulged  my  ows; 
His  words  were  civil,  but  not  much  expressed, 
^Yes!   he  had  heard   I   was  my  Brother's 

guest ; ' 
Then  would  explain, whatwas  not  plain  to  mr. 
Why  he  could  not  a  social  neighbour  be : 
He  envied  vou,  he  said,  your  quiet  life. 
And  me  a  loving  and  contented  wife; 
You,  as  unfetterM  by  domestic  bond. 
Me,  as  a  husband  and  a  father  fond: 
I  was  about  to  speak,  when  to  the  right 
The  road  then  tumM,  and  lo!  his  house  in 

sight. 
^ Adieu ! '  he  said,  nor  gave  a  word  or  sign 
Of  invitation — *  Yonder  house  is  mine  ; 
Your  Brother *s  I  prefer,  if  I  might  choose — 
But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  no  time  to  lose/ 
Say,  is  he  poor?  or  has  he  fits  of  spleen? 
Or  is  he  melancholy,  moped,  or  mean  ? 
So  cold,  so  distant — I  bestowM  some  pain 
Upon  the  fever  in  my  Irish  veins. 


Well,  Richard,   let  your  native  wrath  be 

tamed. 
The  man  has  half  the  evils  you  have  named  ^ 
He  is  not  poor,  indeed,  nor  is  he  free 
From  all  Uie  gloom  and  care  of  poverty. 


But  is  he  married?— Hush !  the  bell,   mf 

friend ; 
That  business  done,  we  will  to  this  attend  \ 
And,  oVr  our  wine  engaged,  and  at  our  ease. 
We  may  discourse  of  Belwood*s  oiiserirs  ;  | 
Not  that  his  sufferings  please  me — ^No,indecd| 
But  I  from  such  am  happy  to  be  Areed. 


Their  speech,  of  course,  to  this  misfortune 

led, 
A  weak  young  man  im providently  wed. 
Weak,  answered  Richard;  but   we  do  \aM 

wrong 
To  say  that  his  affection  was  not  stroag. 
That  we  may  doubt,  said  George ;  in  mr^ 

so  weak 
You  may  in  vain  the  strong  affertioas  acrL  i 
They  have  strong  appetites ;  a  fool  will  e«^ 
As  long  as  food  is  to  his  palate  sweet; 
His  rule  is  not  what  sober  nature  a^eds. 
But  what  the  palate  rovets  as  he  feeds; 
He  has  the  passions,  anger,  envy,  fear. 
As  storm  is  angry,  and  as  frost  severe; 
UnrheckM,  he  still  retains  what  nature  RWr 
And  has  what  creatures  of  the  forest  lka%^ 
Weak   boys,   indulged  by   parents  jost   m 

weak. 
Will   with   much    force  of   their  aflWti«^ 

speak; 
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But  let  wmamm  th*  BcciutomM  tweeto  with- 
hold, 
\ad  the  fond  hoji  grow  iiwoleiit  and  cold. 
y\  tmk  men  profeM  to  love,  and  while  untried 
Msy  woo  with  warmth,  and  grieve  to  he 

denied ; 
But  thie  in  aelilth  ardour,— all  the  leal 
Of  their  pureult  ii  from  the  wiih  they  feel 
For  eelf-iadnlgeace — When  do  thej  deny 
'ihcauelree?  and  when  the  favourite  object 

Or,  for  that  ohject'a  nhe,  with  her  requests 

comply  ? 
Their  eickly  love  la  fed  with  hopes  of  joy, 
Kepuloee  damp  it,  and  delays  destroy ; 
Love,  that  to  virtuous  acts  will  some  excite, 
In  others  hut  provokes  an  appetite; 
in  better  minds,  when  Love  possession  takes 
4nd  laeets  with  peril,  he  the  reason  shakes ; 
Bat  these  weak  natures,  when  they  love 

profess. 
Never  regard  their  small  concerns  the  less. 
That  true  and  genuine  love  has  Quixote- 

flighU 
May  be  aUow*d~in  vision  it  delighU; 
Bat  w  its  loftiest  flight,  iU  wildest  dream, 
Hm  something  in  it  that  commands  esteem; 
But  this  poor  love  to  no  such  region  soars. 
But,  Saacho-like,  its  selfish  loss  deplores; 
Of  its  own  merit  and  its  service  speaks. 
And  fnU  reward  for  all  iU  duty  seeks. 


'Whea  a  rich  boy,  with  all  the  pride  of 

youth, 
H'eda  a  poor  beauty,  will  you  doubt  his 

truth? 
Surh  lore  b  tried — it  indiscreet  may  be, 
Bui  most  be  generous' — That  I  do  not  see; 
Jutt  at  this  time  the  balance  of  the  mind 
U  this  or  that  way  by  the  weights  inclitaed; 
la  this  scale  beauty,  wealth  in  that  abides, 
In  dabioos  balance,  till  the  last  subsides; 
Ihisgs  are  not  poised  in  just  the   equal 

state. 
That  the  ass  stands  stock-stUl  in  the  debate; 
1  hough  when  deciding  he  may  slowly  pass 
\n4  U«g  for  both— the  nature  of  the  ass; 
'  I  is  but  aa  impulse  that  he  must  obey 
^  bca  he  resigns  one  bundle  of  the  hay. 


7^4ke    your    friend   Bel  wood,-  whom    his 

guardians  sent 
To  Doctor  Sidmere — full  of  dread  he  went; 
IliKtor  they  callM  him — he  was  not  of  us, 
A  od  where  he  was — ^we  need  not  now  discuss : 
II r  kept  a  school,  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 
llr  satd,  as  aagels,— say,  as  women  are. 
i  ^ra,  this  beauty,  had  a  figure  light, 
lirr  fiwe  was  handsome,  and  her  eyes  were 

bright ; 
H*>r  voice  was  music,  not  by  anger  tuised; 
A  ad  sweet  her   dimple,   either  pleased  or 
praised; 


Ail  round  the  village  was  her  fame  allow'd. 
She  was  its  pride,  and  not  a  little  proud. 
The  ruling  thought  that  swayed  her  father^s 

mind 
Was  this — I  am  for  dignity  designM : 
Riches  he  rather  as  a  mean  approved. 
Yet  sought  them  early,  and  in  seeking  loved ; 
For  this  he  early  made  the  marriage-vow. 
But  faU*d  to  gain—l  recollect  not  how; 
For  this  his  lady  had  his  wrath  incurrM, 
But  that  her  feelings  seldom  could  be  stirrM; 
To  his  fair  daughter,  famed  as  well  as  fair. 
He  look*d,  and  found  his  consolation  there. 


The  Doctor  taught  of  youth  some  half  a 

score. 
Well-born  and  wealthy — He  would  take  no 


His  wife,  when  peevish,  told  him,   ^Yes! 

and  gkd^ — 
It  might  be  so — ^no  more  were  to  be  had : 
Belwood,  it  seems,  for  college  was  designed. 
But  for  more  study  he  was  not  inclined : 
He  thought  of  labouring  there  with  much 

dismay. 
And  motives  mix^d  here  urged  the  long  delay. 
He  now  on  manhood  verged,  at  least  began 
To  talk  as  he  supposed  became  a  man. 
'Whetlier  he  chose  the  college  or  the  school 
Was  his  own  adt,  and  that  should  no  mau 

rule; 
He  had  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  took. 
Did  they  suppose  he  stay  *d  to  read  his  book  ?  * 
Hopeless,  the  Doctor  said:  ^This  boy  is  one 
With  whom  I  fear  there's  nothing  to  be 

done.* 
His  wife  replied,  who  more  had  guessM  or 

knew^ 
^You  only  mean  there's  nothing  he  can  do; 
Ev'n  there  yon  err,  unless  you  mean  indeed 
That  the  poor  lad  can  neither  think  nor  read.* 
*What  credit  can  1  by  such  dunce  obtain  V 
^Credit?  I  know  not— you  may  something 

gain; 
*Tis  true  he  has  no  passion  for  his  books. 
But  none  can  closer  study  Clara's  looks ; 
And  who  controls  him?  now  his  father's  gone. 
There's  not  a  creature  cares  about  the  son. 
If  he  be  brought  to  ask  your  daughter's  hand. 
All  that  he  has  will  be  at  her  command ; 
And  who  is  she?  and  whom  does  she  obey? 
Where  is  the  wrong,  and  what  the  danger, 

pray? 
Becoming  guide  to  one  who  guidance  needs 
Is  merit  surely — If  the  thing  succeeds. 
Cannot  you  always  keep  him  at  your  side. 
And  be  his  honour'd  guardian  and  his  guide? 
And  cannot  I  my  pretty  Clara  rule? 
Is  not  this  better  than  a  noisy  school?' 
The  Doctor  thought  and  mused,  he  felt  and 

fear'd, 
Wish'd  it  to  be— then  wish'd  he  had  not 

heard; 
But  he  was  angry— that  at  least  was  right. 
And  gave  him  credit  in  his  lady's  sight;— 

IS  T 
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Then,  milder  grown,  }ret  something  etill 

seTere, 
He  said :  Consider,  Madam,  think  and  fear ; 
Bat,  ere  they  parted,  softening  to  a  smile, 
Farewell!  said  he — ril  think  mjself awhile. 


James  and  his  Clara  had,  with  many  a  paose 
And  manj  a  donht,  inft'inged  the  Doctor*s 

laws; 
At  first  with  terror,  and  with  eyes  turned 

round 
On  every  side  for  fear  they  should  he  found : 
In  the  long  passage,  and  without  the  gate. 
They  met,  and  talkM  of  love  and  his  estate ; 
Sweet  little  notes,  and  full  of  hope,  were  laid 
^Vhere  they  were  found  by  the  attentive 

maid; 
And  these  she  answerM  kindly  as  she  could, 
But  still  'I  dare  not'  waited  on  'I  would;' 
Her  fears  and  wishes  she  in  part  confessed, 
Her  thoughts  and  views  she  carefully  sup- 

pressM ; 
Her  Jemmy  said  at  length:  He  did  not  heed 
His  guardian's  anger — ^What  was  he,  indeed? 
A  tradesman  once,  and  had  his  fortune  gain'd 
In  that  low  way, — such  anger  hedisdain'd — 
He  loved  her  pretty  looks,  her  eyes  of  blue. 
Her  auburn-braid,  and  lips  that  shone  like 

dew; 
And  did  she  think  her  Jemmy  stay 'd  at  school 
To  study  Greek?— What,  take  him  for  a 

fool? 
Not  he,  by  Jove!  for  what  he  had  to  seek 
He  would  in  English  ask  her,  not  in  Greek ; 
1¥ill  you  be  mine?  are  all  your  scruples 

gone? 
Then  let's  be  off— Fve  that  will  take  us  on — 
'Twas  true;  the  clerk  of  an  attorney  there- 
Had  found  a  Jew, — the  Jew  supplied  the 

heir. 
Yet    had    he    fears — Mj    guardians    may 

condemn 
The  choice  I  make— but  what  is  that  to 

them? 
The  more  they  strive  my  pleasure  to  restrain 
The  less  they'll  find  they're  likely  to  obtain; 
For  when  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue. 
What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do. 


Clara  eznlted — now  the  day  would  come 
Belwood  must  take  her  in    her   carriage 

home: 
Then  I  shall  hear  what  Envy  will  remark 
When  I  shall  sport  the  ponies  in  the  Park ; 
When  my  friend  Jane  will  meet  me  at  the 

ball. 
And  see  me  taken  out  the  first  of  all ; 
I  see  her  looks  when  she  beholds  the  men 
All  crowd  about  me — she  will  simper  then. 
And  cry  with  her  affected  air  and  voice, 
O !  my  sweet  Clara,  how  do  I  rejoice 
At  your  good  fortune!— Thank  you,  dear, 

say  I; 
But  some  there  arc  that  could  for  envy  die. 


Mamnia  look'd  on  with  thonglits  to  these 

allied. 
She  felt  the  pleasure  of  reflected  pride ; 
She  should  respect  in  Clara's  honour  find — 
But  she  to  Clara's  secret  thoughts  was  blind; 
O !  when  we  tlius  design  we  do  but  spread 
Nets  for  our  feet,  and  to  oar  toils  are  led : 
Those  whom  we  think  we  rule  their  ^  iews 

attain. 
And  we  partake  the  guilt  without  the  gain. 


The  Doctor  long  had  thought,  till  he  became 
A  victim  both  to  avarice  and  shame; 
From  his  importance,  every  eye  was  placed 
On  his  designs — How  dreadful  if  disgraced ! 
'O !  that  unknown  to  him  the  pair  had  flown 
To  that  same  Green,  the  project  all  their 


And  should  they  now  he  guilty  of  the  act. 
Am  not  I  free  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  ? 
Will  they  not,  if  they  wiU?'— "Tis  thus  we 

meet 
The  check  of  conscience,and  our  guide  defeat. 
This  friend,  this  spy,  this  counsellor  at  rest. 
More    pleasing   views    were    to  the  mind 

address'd. 
The   mischief  done,  he   would    be   mach 

displeased. 
For  weeks,   nay,   months,   and   slowly   be 

appeased; — 
Yet  of  this  anger  if  they  felt  the  dread. 
Perhaps  the^  dare  not  steal  away  to  wed  ; 
And  if  on  hmts  of  mercy  they  should  go. 
He  stood  committed — it  must  not  be  so. 

In  this  dilemma  either  horn  was  hard, 

Best  to  seem  careless,  then,  and  off  cme^s 

guard; 
And,  lest  their  terror  should  tlietr  flight 

prevent. 
His  wife  might  argue-  fathers  will  relent 
On  such  occasions — and  that  she  should  olmre 
The  guilt  and  censure  was  her  proper  care. 
Suppose  them  wed,  said  he,  and  at  my  fret, 
I  must  exclaim  that  instant — Vile  deceit! 
Then  will  my   daughter,    weeping,  while 

tliey  kneel. 
For  its  own  Clara  beg  my  heart  may  feel : 
At  last,  but  slowly,  I  may  all  forgive. 
And  their  adviser  and  director  live. 


When  wishes  only  weak  the  heart  surprise. 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  the  fond  prayer  denies ; 
But  when  our  wishes  are  both   base   and 

weak. 
Heaven,  in  its  justice,  gives  us  what  we  seek. 
All  pass'd  that  was  expected,  all  prepared 
To  share  the  comfort — What  tlie  comfort 

sha^? 
The  married  pair,  on  their  retura,  agreed 
That  they  ft'om  school  were  now  completely 

f reed ; 
Were  man  and  wife,  and  to  their  mansion 

now 
Should  boldly  drive,  and  their  intents  av  o«  : 
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Thr  srtiB^  |(UBHi«i  in  the  mantion  rctgnM, 
.1  nd,  thither  driTing, they  their  will  explainM : 
Thr  man  awhile  diecmmed  in  langnaii^e  high, 
Tlir  ward  was  ■alien,  and  made  brief  reply ; 
TiiU  when  he  eaw  th'  opposing   atreogth 

decline, 
Hr  bi«TeijvtterM— 'Sir,  the  house  ismiae!' 
And,  like  a  lioa,  lash'd  by  self-rebuke, 
His  mra  defence  he  brayely  ondertook. 
•  \\  ell  I  he  it  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  is  past; 
\an  caaaot  hinder  what  is  tight  and  fast: 
1  he  rhnrch  has  tied  ns$  we  are  hither  come 
To  aar  awn  ^ace,  aad  yoa  must  make  us 


The  ama  Reflected — 'You  deserre,  I  know, 
Fooliah   young   man!    what    fortnae    will 

bestaw : 
>n  pwahhmeat  from  me  your  actions  need, 
>Hiooe   pains   will   shortly  to    your  fiiult 

succeed.' 
Junes   was  quite  angry,   wondering  what 

was  meant 
Br  sach  expressions — Why  should  he  repent? 


>cw  trial  came — ^The  wife  conceived  it  right 
Til  see  her  parents ;  So,  he  said,  she  might. 
If  she  had  any  fancy  for  a  jail, 
Hilt  apoB  him  ao  creature  should  prevail; 
No!  lie  would  never  be  again  the  fool 
T«»  ^o  and  starve,  or  study  at  a  school! 
*0!   hat  to  see  her  parento!'— Well!   the 

sight 
Mipht  give  her  pleasure — very  like  it  might, 
A  nd  she  might  go ;  bnt  to  his  house  restored, 
lie  would  not  now  be  catechised  and  bored. 
It  was  her  duty; — ^Well!  said  he  again, 
1  here   yon  may  go — and  there  you  may 

remain ! 


Wrtmdj  thbf— Even  so:  he  heard  it  said 
H  n  w  rash  aad  heedless  was  the  part  he  play  M ; 
V^r  Wve  of  moaey  In  his  spirit  dwelt, 

I  nd  there  rrpentnnce  was  intensely  felt : 
Hi«  gaardiaa  told  him  he  had  bought  a  toy 
\t  trnfeid  price,  and  bargained  like  a  boy: 
K  ngry  at  truth,  and  wrought  to  fierce  disdain, 

I I  f  svore  his  loss  should  be  no  woman^s  gain ; 
III*  table  she  might  share,  his  aame  she  roust, 
f{(it  if  aught  more — she  gets  it  upon  trust. 
I  or  a  few  weeks  his  pride  her  face  display'd— 
H*»  thm  hrgaa  to  thwart  her,  and  upbraid; 
M«-  grew  imperious,  insolent,  and  loud — 
Hi»  bliaded  weakness  made  his  folly  proud; 
Hr  would  be  master, — she  had  no  pretence 
1  •«  rtmamel  him,  as  if  he  waated  sense ; 
fl<*  mast  iaform  her,  she  already  cost 
\|t»re  thaa  her  worth,  and  more  should  not 

be  lost; 
f^it  still  canrluding,  'if  your  will  be  so 
1  hst  yoa  must  see  the  old  ones,  do  it — ^go!* 


s«»nir  weeks  the  Doctor  waited,  and  the  while 
Hit  fauiy  prrachM  in  no  consoling  style: 


At  last  she  fearM  that  rustic  had  conveyM 
Their  child  to  prison — yes,  she  was  afraid, — 
There  to  remaia  in  that  old  hall  alone 
With  the  vile  heads  of  stags,  and  floors  of 

stone. 
'Why  did  you,  sir,  who  know  such  things 

so  well. 
And  teach  us  good,  permit  them  to  rebel? 
Had  you  overawed  and  check M  them  when 

in  sight,  • 

They  would  not  then  have  ventured  upon 

flight- 
Had  you  '^— 'Out,  serpent !  did  not  yon  begin  ? 
What!  introduce,  and  then  upbraid  the  sin? 
For  sin  it  is,  as  I  too  well  perceive: 
Bnt  leave  me,  woman,  to  reflection  leave ; 
Then  to  your  closet  fly,  and  on  your  knees 
Beg  for  forgiveness  for  such  sins  as  these.' 
A  moody  morning!  with  a  careless  air 
Replied  the  wife — Why  counsel  me  to  prayer? 
I  think  the  lord  and  teacher  of  a  school 
Should  pray  himself,  and  keep  his  temper 

cool. 
Calm  grew  the  husbaad  when  the  wife  was 

gone — 
The  game,  said  he,  is  never  lost  till  won : 
^Tis  true,  the  rebels  fly  their  proper  hpme, 
They  come  not  nigh,  because  they  fear  to 

come; 
And  for  my  purpose  fear  will  doubtless  prove 
Of  more  importaace  and  efiert  than  love; — 
Suppose  me  there — suppose  the    carriage 

stops, 
Down  on  her  knees  my  trembling  daughter 

drops ; 
Slowly  I  raise  her,  ia  my  arms  to  fall^ 
And  call  for  mercy  as  she  used  to  call ; 
And  shall  that  boy,  who  dreaded  to  appear 
Before  me,  cast  away  at  once  his  fear? 
Tis  not  in  nature !  He  who  oace  woald  cower 
Beneath  my   frown,    and  sob  for  half  an 

hour ; 
He  who  would  kneel  with  motion  prompt 

and  quick 
If  I  but  look'd— 4IS  dogs  that  do  a  trick ; 
He  still  his  knee-joints  flexible  must  feel. 
And  have  a  slavish  promptitude  to  kneel ; — 
Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  drop  his  lip. 
And  bend  like  one  made  ready  for  the  whip: 
O !  come,  I  trifle,  let  me  haste  away — 
What!  throw  it  up,  when  I  have  cards  to 

play?— 
The  Doctor  went,  a  self-invited  guest; 
He  met  his  pupil,  and  bin  frown  repressed. 
For  in  those  lowering  looks  he  could  discern 
Resistance  sullen  and  defiance  stem ; 
Yet  wns  it  painful  to  put  oif  his  style 
Of  awful  distance,  and  assume  a  smile ; 
So  between  these,  the  gracious  and  the  grand. 
Succeeded  nothing  that  the  Doctor  phinn'd. 
The  sullen  youth,  with  some  reviving  dread, 
BowM  and  then  hang'd  disconsolate  his  head; 
And,  muttering  welcome  in  a  muffled  tone» 
Stalk M  cross  the  park  to  meditate  alone. 
Saying,  or  rather  seeming  to  have  said. 
Go !  seek  your  ctoughtcr,  and  be  there  obey 'd. 
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He  went — The  daughter  her  dittreflses  told, 
Bat  found  her  father  to  her  interegts  cold ; 
He  kindness  and  complacency  adTised; 
She  anawerM,  these  were  sure  to  be  despised; 
That  of  the  lore  her  hnshand  once  possessed 
Not  the  least  spark  was  living  in  his  breast; 
The  boy  repented,  and  grew  savage  soon ; 
There  never  shone  for  her  a  honey-moon. 
Soon  as  ho  came,  his  cares  all  fizM  on  one, 
HiAself,  and  all  his  passion  was  a  gun ; 
And  though  he  shot  as  he  did  all  beside. 
It  still  remained  his  only  joy  and  pride : 
He  left  her  there, — she  knew  not  where  he 

went, — 
But  knew  full  well  he  should  the  slight 

repent; 
She  was  not  one  his  daily  taunts  to  bear. 
He  made  the  house  a  hell  that  he  should 

share; 
For,  till  he  gave  her  power  herself  to  please. 
Never  for  him  should  be  a  moment's  ease. 
He  loves  yon,  child!  the  softening  father 

cried : — 
He  loves  himself,  and  not  a  soul  beside : 
Loves  me ! — ^why,  yes,  and  so  he  did  the  pears 
Yon  caught  him  steaUng — would  he  had  the 

fears! 
Would  yon  could  make  him  tremble  for  his 

life. 
And  then  to  you  return  the  stolen  wife. 
Richly  endowed— but,  oh!  the  idiot  knows 
The  worth  of  every  penny  he  bestows. 
Were  he  but  fool  alone,  I'd  find  a  way 
To  govern  him,  at  least  to  have  my  day; 
Or  were  he  only  brute,  Vd  watch  the  hour. 
And  make  the  bruto-affection  yield  me  power 
But  silly  both  and  savage — oh !  my  heart ! 
It  is  too  great  a  trial ! — we  must  part. — 
^Oblige  the  savage  by  some  act ! '— I'he  debt. 
You  find,  the  fool  will  instantly  forget ; 
Oblige  the  fool  with  kindness  or  with  praise, 
Ated  you  the  passions  of  the  savage  raise. — 
*Time  will  do  much.' — Can  time  my  name 

restore  y 
«Have  patience,  child.' — I   am  a  cliild  no 

more. 
Nor  more  dependent;  but,  at  woman's  age, 
I  feel  that  wrongs  provoke  me  and  enrage: 
Sir,  could  yon  bring  me  comfort,    I  were 

cool; 
But  keep  your  counsel  for  your  boys  at 

school. 

The  Doctor  then  departed — Why  remain 
To   hear    complaints,   who   could   himself 

complain. 
Who  felt  his  actions  wrong,  and  knew  his 

efforts  vain? 
The  sullen  youth,  contending  with  his  fkte. 
Began  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  hate; 
Her  pretty  looks,  her  auburn  braid,  her  face. 
All  now  reroain'd  the  proofs  of  his  dis|p-ace ; 
While,  more  than  hateful  in  his  vixen's  eyes. 
He  saw  her  comforts  from  his  griefs  arise ; 
Who  felt  a  joy  she  strode  not  to  conceal. 
When  their  eipenses  made  her  miser  feel. 


War  was  perpetual:  od  a  first  attack 
She  gained  advantage,  he  would  turn  his  bock ; 
And  when  her  small  shot  whistled  In  his  ears, 
He  felt  a  portion  of  his  early  fears ; 
But  if  he  tum'd  him  in  the  battle's  heat. 
And  fought  in  earnest,  hers  was  then  defeat ; 
His  strength  of  oath  and  curse   brought 

little  liarni. 
But  there  was  no  resisting  strength  of  arm. 
Yet  wearied  both  with  war,  and  rex'd  at 

heart, 
The  slaves  of  passion  judged  it  best  to  part: 
Long  they  debated,  nor  could  fix  a  ratr 
For  a  man's  peace  with  his  contending'  mate ; 
But  mutual  hatred,  scorn,  and  fear,  a«sign*d 
That  price — that  peace  it  was  not  tliein  to 

find.     . 
The  watchful  husband  lived  in  constant  hope 
To  hear  the  wife  had  ventured  to  dope ; 
But  though  not    virtuous,   nor    in    much 

discreet. 
He  found  her  coldness  would  such  views 

defeat; 
And    thus,    by    self-reproof    and    avarice 

scourged. 
He  wore  the  galling  chains  hh  foUy  forged. 
The  wife  her  pleasures,  few  and  hmuble, 

sought. 
And  with  anticipated  stipend  bought ; 
Without  a  home,  at  fashion's  call  she  fled 
To  an  hired  lodging  and  a  widow'd  bed ; 
Husband  and  parents  banish'd  Arom  her  mind. 
She  seeks  for  pleasures  that  she  cannot  find ; 
And  grieves  that  so  much  treachery  was 

employ'd 
To  gain  a  man  who  has  her  peace  destroy 'd. 
Yet  more  the  grieving  father  feels  distreaa. 
His  error  greater,  and  his  motives  less  ; 
He  finds  too  late,  by  stooping  to  deceit, 
It  is  ourselves  and  not  the  world  we  cheat ; 
For,  though  we  blind  it,  yet  we  can  hut  feci 
That  we  have  something  evil  to  conceal ; 
Nor  can  we  by  our  utmost  care  be  sure 
That  we  can  hide  the  sufferings  we  endure. 


BOOK    XVL 

LADY  BARBARA;  OR,  THE  GHOST. 

Thb  Brothers  spoke  of  Ghosts, — a  fiivourite 

theme 
With  those  who  love  to  reason  or  to  dream ; 
And  they,  as  greater  men  were  wont  to  do. 
Felt  strong  desire  to  think  the  stories  true ; 
Stories  of  spidts  fretd,  who  came  to  prove 
To  spirits  bound  in  flesh  tliat  vet  they  lovr. 
To  give  them  notice  of  the  things  below. 
Which  we  mutft  wonder  how  they  came  to 

know, 
Or  known,  would  think  of  coming  to  relate 
To  creatures  who  are  tried  by  vnknown 

fate. 
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Wtftin;,  Mid  RichArd,  teemi  the  onlr  thing 
Hit  would  a  spirit  on  nn  errand  bring ; 
T«tini  a  guilty  mind  firom  wrong  to  right 
A  gheil  might  come,  at  least  1  think  it 

might — 
Bit,  mid  the  Brother,  if  we  here  are  tried, 
A  ipirit  lent  would  pot  that  law  aside; 
It  gifts  to  some  advantage  others  need, 
Or  harts  the  sinner  should  it  not  succeed : 
If  from  the  dead,  said  Dives,  one  wore  sent 
To  warn  mj   brethren,   sure  they  would 

repent; 
Bat  Abraham  answered,  if  they  now  reject 
Tht  guides  they  have,  no  more  would  that 

effect; 
Their  doubts  too  obstinate  for  grace  would 

prove, 
Fiff  wsoder  hardens  hearts  it  fails  to  move. 
Ssfpsse  a  sinner  in  an  hour  of  gloom, 
Ab4  let  a  ghost  with  all  its  horrors  come ; 
From  lips  unmoved  let  solemn  accents  flow, 
Sslonn  his  gesture  be,  his  motion  slow; 
Let  the  waved  hand  and  threatening  look 
«,    .^  impart 

Trith  to  the  mind  and  terror  to  the  heart; 
Asdl,  whea  the  form  is  fading  to  the  view, 
Ut  tbe  convicted  num  cry :  this  is  true ! 
Alu!  bow  soon  would  doubts  again  invade 
Tke  willing  mind,  and  sias  again  persuade! 
««wit-What?— I  was  awake,  but  how? 
^tt  u  I  am,  or  I  should  see  it  now : 
It  ipoke,  I  think,— 1  thought,  at  least,  it 

spoke, — 
AWIookM  aiarminff— yes,  I  felt  the  look, 
fl^tkea  in  sleep  those  horrid  forms  arise, 
Tfcst  the  soul  sees,--and,  wo  suppose,  the 

eyes, — 
Ai^tke  soul  hearo,— the  senses  then  thrown 

by, 
Sk«  it  herself  the  ear,  herself  the  eye ; 
A  viitrcss  so  will  firee  her  servile  race 
f»  their  own  tasks,  and  take  herself  the 

place: 
u  deep  what  forms  will  ductile  ''-^ncy  take, 
An^  vhst  so  common  as  to  drea     awake? 
Ob  ethers  thus  do  ghostly  guesto  intrude  ? 
Vr  vhy  sm  I  by  such  advice  pnrsaed? 
J|*t  oat  of  niitlionpi  who  rxiiiL  ttnd  why 
*^  iiMiw  aot^ — cannat    know — and    such 

am  I ; 
ij*  •*'*'l  two  bringfi  of  iMrn  worM*i,  to  meet, 
Tb*  ltw«  of  ofift,  perhaps  of  both,  th  feat? 
II  FSBoat  b^_Hiil  if  iome  bcing^  iivt^n 


^JiAiitFhkiiid  wamiftg^tti  a  ftivotintf  gives, 
U|  him  tlirjHs  doubts  from  niy  dull  ipirit 
ia  '  clear, 

***  ftiier  agnin.  txperted  pncst !  appear. 
AM  if  31  i^rood  time  tlip  |jowcp  roaiplted, 
JJj  t*  «  third,  and  why   m  fowrtli  drnied? 
Whj^  aot  a  wurnlDg  ghoit  for  ever  iit  our 

Hide? 
*■.  foAtr«h  l*ri«|r  J   fhou  haflt  trutk  enough, 
A*ICiiicnM   ^ulH    would    rise    on    j^reater 
UY  proof; 

mt4  ftod  iuiperioiift  pans^on  diBbclieve«i« 
w  Biindljr  uorus  the  naming  it  reKeivei, 


Or  looks  for  pardon  ere  the  ill  be  done. 
Because  *tis  vain  to  strive  our  fate  to  shun ; 
In  spite  of  ghosts,  predestined  woes  would 

come. 
And  warning  add  new  terrors  to  our  doom. 
Yet  there  are  tales  that  would  remove  our 

doubt. 
The  whispered  tales  that  circulate  about. 
That  in  some  noble  mansion  take  their  rise. 
And  told  with  secrecy  and  awe,  surprise : 
It  seems  not  likely  people  should  advance. 
For  falsehood's  sake,  such  train  of  circum- 
stance ; 
Then  the  ghosts  bear  them  witli  a  ghost- 
like grace. 
That  suits  the  person,  character,  and  place. 
But  let  us  something  of  the  kind  recite: 
What  think  you,  now,  of  Lady  Barbara's 

spright? — 
I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  I  have  heard 
A  ghost,  to  warn  her  or  advise,  appeared ; 
And  that  she  sought  a  friend  before  she  died 
To  whom  she  might  the  awful  fact  confide, 
Who  sealed  and  secret  should  the  story  keep 
Till  Lady  Barbara  slept  her  final  sleep. 
In  that  close  bed,  that  never  spirit  shakes. 

Nor  ghostly  visitor  the  sleeper  wakes 

Yes,  I  can  ffive  that  story,  not  so  well 
As  your  old  woman  would  the  legend  tell. 
But  as  the  facts  are  stated ;  and  how  hear 
How  ghosts  advise,  and  widows  persevere. 


When  her  lord  died,  who  had  so  kind  a  heart. 
That  any  woman  would  have  grieved  to  part. 
It  had  such  influence  on  his  widow's  mmd. 
That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resigned. 
Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 
Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  village  down ; 
Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 
With  a  subdued  but  half-rebellious  will; 
For  she  had  passions  warm,   and   feeling 

strong. 
With   a  right  mind,   that   dreaded   to  be 

wrong;— 
Yet  she  had  wealth  to  tie  her  to  the  place 
Where  it  procures  delight  and  veils  disgrace; 
Yet  she  had  beauty  to  engage  the  eye, 
A  widow  still  in  her  minority ; 
Yet  she  had  merit  worthy  men  to  gain. 
And  yet  her  hand  no  merit  could  obtain ; 
For,  though  secluded,  there  were  trials  made. 
When  he   who    softened    most   could    not 

persuade ; 
Awhile  she  hearkened  as  her  swain  proposed. 
And  then  his  suit  with  strong  refusal  closed. 
Thanks,  and  farewell  !~give  credit  to  my 

word. 
That  I  shall  die  the  widow  of  my  lord; 
^Tis  my  own  will,  I  now  prefer  the  state, — 
If  mine  should  change,  it  is  the  will  of  fate. 
Such  things  were  spoken,  and  the  hearers 

cried, 
'Tis  very  strange, — perhaps  she  may  be  tried. 
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The  ladf  past  her  time  in  taking  air. 

In  working,  reading,  charitiei,  and  prayer; 

In  the  last  datiee  she  received  the  aid 

Of  an  oid  friend,  a  prieit,  with  whom  she 

pray'd ; 
And  to  his  mansion  with  a  purpose  went. 
That  there  should  life  he  innocently  spent ; 
Yet  no  cold  Tot^ress  of  the  cloister  she. 
Warm  her  devotion,  warm  her  charity  ; 
The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind. 
And  her  whole  conduct  rational  and  kind. 
Though  rich  and  nohle,  she  was  pleased  to 

slide 
Into  the  hahits  of  her  reverend  guide. 
And  so  attended  to  his  girls  and  hoys. 
She  seemM  a  mother  in  her  fears  and  joys ; 
On  her  they  lookM  with  fondness,  something 

checkM 
By  her  appearance,  that  engaged  respect; 
For  still  she  dressM  as  one  of  higher  race, 
And  her  sweet  smiles  had  dignity  and  grace. 


George  was  her  favourite,  and  it  gave  her  joy 
To  indulge  and  to  instruct  the  darling  boy; 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  check  the  forward 

child. 
Who  was  at  once  affectionate  and  wild ; 
Happy  and  grateful  for  her  tender  care. 
And  pleased  her  thoughts  and  company  to 

share. 
George  was  a  hoy  with  spirit  strong  and  high. 
With  handsome  face,  and  penetrating  eye; 
0*er  his  broad  forehead  hung  his  locks  of 

brown. 
That  gave  a  spirit  to  his  boyish  frown; 
*My  little  man,'  were  words  that  she  applied 
To  him,  and  he  received  with  growing  pride; 
Her  darling  even  from  his  infant  years 
Had  something  touching  in  his  smiles  and 

tears; 
And  in  his  boyish  manners  he  began 
To  show  the  pride  that  was  not  made  for  man; 
But  it  became  the  child,  the  mother  cried, 
And  the  kind  lady  said  it  was  not  pride. 
George,  to  his  cost,  though  sometimes  to 

his  praise. 
Was  finite  a  hero  in  these  early  days, 
And  would  return  from  heroes  just  as  stout. 
Blood  in  his  crimson  cheek, and  blood  without. 
'What!  he  submit  to  vulgar  boys  and  low. 
He  bear  an  insult,  he  forget  a  blow ! 
They  callM  him  Parson— let  his  father  bear 
His  own  reproach,  it  was  his  proper  care ; 
He  was  no  parson,  but  he  still  would  teach 
The  boys  their  manners,  and  yet  would  not 

preach.' 

The  father,  thoughtful  of  tlie  time  foregone. 
Was  loth  to  damp  the  spirit  of  his  son ; 
Rememb'ring  he  himself  had  early  laurels 

won; 
The   mother,    frighten'd,  bej^g'd    him   to 

refrain. 
And  not  his  credit  or  his  linen  stain ; 


While  the  kind  friend  so  gently  blamed  the 

deed. 
He  smiled  in  tears,  and  wish'd  her  to  proceed ; 
For  the  boy  pleased  her,  and  that  roguish  eye 
And  daring  look  were  cause  of  many  a  sigh. 
When  she  had  thought  how  much  would  such 

quick  temper  try: 
And  oft  she  felt  a  kind  of  gathering  gloom. 
Sad,  and  prophetic  of  the  Ilia  to  come« 
Years  fled  unmark'd ;  the  lady  taught  no  more 
Th'  adopted  tribe  as  she  was  wont  before; 
But  by  her  help  the  achooi  the  lasses  sought. 
And  by  the  vicar's  self  the  boy  was  taught; 
Not  unresisting  when  that  cnrsed  Greek 
Ask'd  so  much  time  for  words  that  none 

will  speak. 
'What    can   men  worse  for   mortal  brain 

contrive 
Than  thus  a  hard  dead  language  to  revive! 
Heavens,  if  a  language  once  be  fairly  dead. 
Let  it  be  buried,'  not  preserved  and  read. 
The  bane  of  every  boy  to  decent  station  bred  ; 
If  any  good  these  crabbed  books  contain. 
Translate    them  well,   and  let  them  then 


To  one  huge  vault  convey  the  useless  store. 
Then  lose  the  ke^r,  and  never  find  it  more.^ 
Something  like  this  the  lively  boy  expresa'd. 
When  Homer  was  his  torment  and  his  jest. 


George,  said  the  father,  can  at  pleasure  setae 
The  point  he  wishes,  and  with  too  much  ease ; 
And  hence,  depending  on  his  powers  and  vaia« 
He  wastes  the  time  that  he  will  sigh  to  gain. 
The  partial  widow  thought  the  wasted  days 
He  would  recover,  urged  by  love  and  praise; 
And  thus  absolved,  the  boy,  vrith  grateful 


he 


Bepaid  a  love  so  useful  and  so  blind; 
Her  angry  words  he  loved,  although 

fear'd. 

And  words  not  angry  doubly  kind  appearM. 
George,  then  on  manhood  verging,  felt  the 

charms 
Of  war,  and  kindled  at  the  world's  alarme; 
Yet  war  was  then,  though  spreading  wide 

and  for, 
A  state  of  peace  to  what  has  since  been  war ; 
'Twas  then  some  dubious  claim  at  sea  or 


That  placed  a  weapon  in  a  warridr'ohand; 
But  in  these  times  the  causes  of  our  strife 
Are  hearth  and  altar,  liberty  and  life. 


George,  when  from  college  he  retum'd,  and 

heard 
His  father's  questions,  cool  aad  shy  appear'd. 
Who  had  the  honours? — Honour!  said  the 

youth. 
Honour  at  college — very  good,  in  truth  ! 
What  hours  to  study  did  he  give  ?~^ie  gai  r 
Enough  to  feel  thry  made  him  like  a  slarr— 
In  foct,  the  Vicar  found  if  George  should  rise 
Twas  not  by  college-rules  aad  cxerrisc. 
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At  Iflut  tli«  time  for  your  degree  abide. 
And  be  ordain'd,  themBn  of  peace  replied; 
Thrn  jeo  may  come  and  aid   me  wnile  I 

keep. 
And  watch,  and  shear  th'  hereditary  ehecp ; 
ChooM  then  yoar  tpoifae. — ^That  heard  the 

youth,  and  lighM, 
Nor  to  mught  elae  attended  or  replied. 


G4>orge  had  of  late  indulged  nnusnal  fears 
And  dangerous  hopes:  he  wept  unconscious 

tears; — 
AVhethcrfor  camp  or  college,  well  he  knew 
lie  must  at  present  bid  his  friends  adieu ; 
tits  father,  mother,  sisters,  could  he  part 
With    these,    and    feel  no  sorrow  at   his 

heart? 
Rat  from  that  lorely  lady  could  he  go? 
That  fonder,  fiatrer,  dearer   mother?— No! 
For  while  his  fkther  spoke,  he  fixM  his  eyes 
On  that  dear  fare,  and  felt  a  warmth  arise, 
A  trembling  flush  of  joy,  that  he  could  ill 

disguise — 
Then  asVM  himself  from  whence  this  grow- 
ing bliss. 
This  Mw-foond  joy,  and  all  that  waiU  on 

this? 
Why  sinks  that  Toiee  so  sweetly  in  mine  ear? 
M  hat  makes  it  now  a  livelier  joy  to  hear? 
Why    giTOo   that    touch— StiU,  still  do   I 

retain 
The    fioKO    delight   that  tingled  through 

each  Tein — 
Why  at  her  presence  with  such  quicknem 

flows 
The  Tital  current?— Well  a  lover  knows. 
O !  tell  Mie  not  of  years,^-can  she  be  old  ? 
Those  eyes,  those  lips,  can  man  unmoTcd 

behold? 
lias  time  that  bosom  chilled?  are  cheeks 

so  rosy  cold? 
>«.  sho  ia  yonag,  or  I  her  lore  t*  engage 
\k  ill  grow  discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like 

Rst  speak  it  not;  Death's  equalising  arm 
levels  not  surer  than  Love's  stronger  charm, 
1  hat  bids  all  mequalities  be  gone, 
1  hat  laughs  at  rank,  that  mocks  comparison. 
I  Here  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees, 
lie  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees; 
There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
^>T  grmve,  or  sprightly — Love  reduces  all; 
Ifr  makes  naite  the  pensive  and  the  gay, 
Gi\co    somethiag    here,    takes   something 

there  away; 
Frem  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes, 
Aod  for  each  waat  a  compensation  makes; 
Then   tell  me  not  of  years — Love,   power 

divine, 
Tdkr^  as  be  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives 

to  mine. 
And   she,  in  truth,  was  lovely— Time  had 

strewn 
Nn  saowa  on  her,  though  ho  so  long  had 

flown; 


The  purest  damask  blossom'd  in  her  cheek. 
The  eyes  said  all  that  eyes  are  wont  to  speak; 
Her  pleasing  person  she  witli  care  adorn'd. 
Nor  arts  that  stay  the  flying  graces  scom'd ; 
Nor  held  it  wrong  these  graces  to  renew. 
Or  give  tlie  fading  rose  its  opening  hue ; 
Yet  few  there  were  who  needed  less  tlie  art 
To  hide  an  error,  or  a  grace  impart. 


George,   yet  a  child,    her   faultless   form 

admired. 
And  callM  his  fondness  love,as  truth  required; 
But  now,  when  conscious  of  the  secret  flame, 
His  bosom's  pain,  he  d<ired  not  give  the 

name; 
In  her  the  mother's  milder  passion  grew. 
Tender  she  was,  but  she  was  placid  too ; 
From  him  the  mild  and  filial  love  was  gone. 
And  a  strong  passion  came  in  triumph  on. 
Will  she,  he  cried,  this  impious  love  allow? 
And,  once  my  mother,  be  my  mistress  now? 
The   parent-spouse?  how  far  the  thought 

from  her, 
And  how  can  I  the  daring  wish  aver? 
When  first  I  speak  it,  how  will  those  dear 

eyes 
Gleam  with  awaken'd  horror  and  surprise ; 
Will  she  not,  angry  and  indignant,  fly 
From  my  imploring  call,  and  bid  me  die? 
Will  she  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  say, 
My  son!  and  lift  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and 

pray? 
Alas !  I  fear — and  yet  my  soul  she  won 
While  she  with  fond  endearments  call'd  me 

son! 
Then   first  I  felt— yet  knew   that  I  was 

wrong — 
This  hope,  at  once  so  guilty  and  so  strong: 
She  gave — I  feel  it  now — a  mother's  kiss. 
And  quickly  flmcy  took  a  bolder  bliss; 
But  hid  the  burning  blush,  for  fear  tliat  eye 
Should  see  the  transport,  and  the  bliss  deny: 
O!  when  she  knows  the  purpose  I  conceal. 
When  my  fond  wishes  to  her  bosom  steal. 
How  will  that  angel  fear?  How  will  the 

woman  feel? 
And  yet  perhaps  this  instant,  while  I  speak. 
She  knows  the  pain  I  feel,  the  cure  I  seek ; 
Better  than  I  she  may  my  feelings  know. 
And  nurse  the  passion  tliat  she  dares  not 

sKow: 
She  reads  the  look, — and  sure  my  eyes  have 

shown 
To  her  the  power  and  triumph  of  her  own, — 
And  in  maternal  love  she  veils  the  flame 
That  she  will  heal  with  joy,  yet  hear  with 


Come,  let  me  then — no  more  a  son — ^reveal 
The  daring  hope,  and  for  her  favour  kneel ; 
Let  me  in  ardent  speech  my  meanings  dress. 
And,   while   I    mourn  the   fault,   my   love 

confess ; 
And,   once  confess'd,    no  more   that  hope 

resign, 
For  she  or  misery  henceforth  must  be  mine. 
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O !  what  confasfon  nhall  I  tee  adTftnce 
On  that  dear  face,  retpongire  to  my  glance ! 
Sure  ihe  can  love ! — In  fact,  the  youth  waa 

right; 
She  could,  hut  lore  was  dreadful  in  her  tight; 
Love  like  a  tpectre  in  her  view  appear^. 
The  nearer  he  approachM  the  more  the  fearM. 
But  knew  the,  then,  thit  dreaded  love?  She 

gnett*d 
That  he  had  guilt — the  knew  he  had  not  rett : 
She  taw'  a  fear  that  the  could  ill  define, 
And  namelett  terrort  in  hit  lookt  comhine ; 
It  it  a  ttate  that  cannot  long  endure. 
And  yet  both  partiet  dreaded  to  he  tnre. 


All  viewt  were  patt  of  prietthood  and  a 

gown, 
George,  fiz*d  on   glory,  now  prepared  for 

town; 
But  firtt  thit  mighty  haxard  mutt  be  run, 
And  more  than  glory  either  lott  or  won : 
Yet,  what  wat  glory?  Could  he  win  that 

heart 
And  gain  that  hand,  what  caute  wat  there 

to  part? 
Her  love  afforded  all  that  life  affordt— - 
Honour  and  fame  were  phantatiet  and  wordt. 
But  he  mutt  tee  her — She  alone  wat  teen 
In  tlie  ttill  evening  of  a  day  terene : 
In  the  deep  thade  beyond  the  garden-walk 
They  met,  and  talking,  ceated  and  fearM  to 

talk; 
At  length  the  tpoke  of  parent*t  love, — and 

now 
He  haxardt  all — 'No  parent,  lady,  thou ! 
None,  none  to  me!   but  lookt  to  fond  and 

mild 
Would  well  become  the  parent  of  my  child/ 
She  gatp*d   for    breath— then   tat   at   one 

rctolved 
On  tome  high  act,   and    then    the   meant 

revolved. 
It  cannot  be,  my  George,  my  child,  my  ton! 
The  thought  it  mitery !— Guilt  and  mitery 

thuns 
Far  from  ut  both  be  tuch  detign,  oh,  fiir! 
Let  it  not  pain  ut  at  the  awful  bar, 
Where  toult  are  tried,   where  known  the 

mother^t  part 
That  I  tnttain,  and  all  of  either  heart 
To  wed  with  thee  I  mutt  all  ahame  efface. 
And  part  with  female  dignity  and  grace: 
Wat  I  not  told,  by  one  who  knew  to  well 
Thit  rebel  heart,  that  it  mutt  not  rebel? 
Were  I  not  wamM,    yet    Reaton*t    voice 

would  cry. 
Retreat,  retolve,  and  from  the  danger  fly ! 
If  Beaton  tpoke  not,  yet  would  woman*t 

pride— 
A  woman  will  by  better  countel  guide; 
And  ahonld  both  Pride  and  Prudence  plead 

in  vain. 
There  it  a  warning  that  mutt  ttill  remain, 
And,  though  the  heart  rebelPd,  would  ever 

cry:  Refrain. 


He   hoard,   he   grieved— ao    eheck'd,    the 

eager  youth 
Dared  not  again  repeat  th*  offentive  truth. 
But  ttoppM,  and  fixM  on  that  loved  fmce 

an  eye 
Of  pleading  pattion,  trembling  to  reply; 
And  that  reply  wat  hurried,  waa  eipreat*d 
With  burttt  of  torrow  from  a   troubled 

breatt; 
He  could  not  yet  forbear  the  tender  tuit. 
And  dare   not    tpeak — ^hit  eloquence   wat 

mute. 
But  thit  not  long,  again  the  pattion  rooe 
In  him,  in  her  the  tpirit  to  oppote: 
Yet  wat  the  firm;  and  he,  who  fearM  the 

calm 
Of  retolution,  purpoted  to  alarm. 
And  make  her  dread  a  pattion  ttrong  and 

wiM— 
He  fear'd  her  firmneta  while  her  lookt  were 

mild: 
Therefore  he  ttrongly,  warmly  urged  hit 

prayer, 
Till  the,  lett  patient,  urged  him  to  forbear. 
1  tell  thee,  George,  at  I  have  told  before, 
I  feel  a  mother't  love,  and  feel  no  more; 
A  child  I  bore  thee  in  my  armt,  and  hew 
Could  I — did  prudence  yield — receive  thee 

now? 

At  her  remonttrance  hope  revived,  for  oft 
He  found  her  wordt  tevere,  her  acceatt  soft ; 
In  eyet  that  threatenM  teart  of  pity  ttood. 
And  truth  the   made  at  graciont  at    ahe 

coAild ; — 
But,  when  the  found  the  dangerout  youth 

would  teek 
Hit  peace  alone,  and  ttill  hit  withea  tpeak. 
Fearful  the  grew,  that,  opening  thua  hit 

heart. 
He  might  to   hert  a  dangerout   warmth 

impart: 
All  her  objectiont  tlight  to  him  appeared, — 
But  one  the  had,  and  now  it  mutt  be  heard. 
Yet,  it  mutt  be!  and  he  thall  nnderatand 
What  powert,  that  are  not  of  the  world. 


So  thall  he  ceate,  and  I  in  peace  thall  live — 
Sighing  the   tpoke — that   widowhood   can 

give! 
Tlien  to  her  lover  turned,  and  gravely  aaid: 
Let  due  attention  to  my  wordt  be  paid ; 
Meet  me  to-morrow,  and  retolve  t^  obey ; 
Then  named  the  hour  and  place,  and  went 

her  way. 
Before  that  hour,  or  moved  by  tpirit  vmin, 
Or  woman't  with  to  triumph  and  compkun; 
She  had  hit  parentt  tummon'd,  and  had 

ahown 
Their  ton*t  ttrong  withet,  nor  conoealM  her 

own: 
And  do  you  giro,  the  taid,  a  pareat't  aid 
To  make  the   youth  of  hit  ttraage  love 

afraid; 
And,   be  it  tin  or  not,  be  all  the  ahame 

ditpkyM. 
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TIm  good  old  FBotor  wonderM,  ■eem'-d  to 

grieve. 
And  lookM  siupiGiouB  on  thii  chUd  of  Ere : 
He  judged  his  boy,  though  wild,  had  nerer 

dared 
Ta  talk  of  lore,  had  not  rebuke  been  spared; 
Bat  he  replied,  in  mild  and  tender  tone, 
It  ii  not  sin,  and  therefore  shame  has  none. 
The  different  ages  of  the  pair  he  knew, 
Ajid  qnite  as  well  their  different  fortunes  too: 
A  meek,  just  man;  but  difference   in  his 

sight 
Tkatmade  the  match  unequal  made  it  right : 
Hii  ion,  his  friend  united,  and  become 
Of  k  s  own  hearth — the  comforts  of   his 

home — 
Wtt  it  so  wrorig?  Perhaps  it  was  her  pride 
Tbttfclt  the  distence,  and  the  jouth  denied? 
The  hloshing  widow  heard,  and  she  retired, 
MsttBg  on  what  her  ancient  friend  desired; 
She  eonld  not,    therefore,   to    the    youth 

complain, 
Thtt  his  good  father  wished  him  to  refrain; 
She  coali  not  add,  your  parents,  George, 

obey. 
They  will  your  absence — no  such  will  had 

they. 

Xov,  in  th*  appointed  minute  met  the  pair, 
FeredoomM   to    meet:    George    made   the 

lover's  prayer, — 
Thtt  was  heard  kindlv;  then  the  lady  tried 
For  t  calm  spirit,  felt  it,  and  replied : 
fieorge,  that  I    lorve   thee  why  should   I 

suppress  ? 
Fit  'tis  a  love  that  virtue  may  profess — 
F«f«atal,— ft^wn  not, — tender,  fix'd,  sincere ; 
Thsa  art  for  dearer  ties  by  much  too  dear. 
And  aearer  most  not  be,  thou  art  so  very  near: 
Wiy,  does  not  reason,  prudence,  pride  agree, 
Oar  very  feelings,  Uiat  it  must  not  be  V 
Nij,  look  not  so,  I  shun  the  task  no  more. 
Bat  will  to  thee  thy  better  self  restore, 
nea  bear,  and  hope  not ;  to  the  tale  I  tell 
Att«i!  obey  me,  and  let  all  be  well: 
Utf  ii  forbad  t"  tnc,  and  thori  wilt  Hni? 
^'l  \hy  tnn  ardint  tIcws  muat  T»e  rcBif^nM ; 
Ttrii  from  tbv  boiom  all    aiich    thought* 

i-pinOTif, 
vtti  tptfc  tlic  cur*p  of  irjterdicterl  law. 
If  iatbt*  at  Brst  aAniiil  thi*e-,  wait  awliilp, 
!^or  laocl  tii^   iiadnesH  with  satiric  sinilo; 
f  w,  if  nut  much  of  other  wr>r1rf»  we  know, 
f^«f  htiw  a  liprrtt  uppab*  in  this  hclrtAr» 
^  ihert  is  speech  and  inti^rronrBc  ;  nad 

now 
The  traih  nf  i,  tiat  !  MI  I  first  avow. 
Trap  will  r  be  ifi  all.  and  be  attentive  th mi. 


ni  «  RatrUtfr^  taught  and  train  d  to  live 
Jj  ill  tlip  pri^*f  that  aneeHtrj  cnn  giwi 
*l>  Milj  Wnihf.i',  when  our  mother  dti'il, 
hll'd  lie  dcajT  ofGcea  pf  friend  and  guide  ; 


My  father  early  taught  ua  all  he  dared. 
And  for  hio  bolder  flighta  our  minds  prepared: 
He  read  the  works  of  deists,  every  book 
From  crabbed  Hobbes  to  courtly  Bollng- 

broke ; 
And  when  we  understood  not,  he  would  cry 
Let  the  expressions  in  your  memory  lie. 
The  light  will  soon  break  in,  and  you  will 

find 
Rest  for  your  spirits,  and  be  strong  of  mind ! 
Alas!  however  strong,  however  weak. 
The  rest  was  something  we  had  still  to  seek ! 
He  taught  us  duties  of  no  arduous  kind. 
The  easy  morals  of  the  doubtful  mind ; 
He  bade  us  all  our  childish  fears  control. 
And  drive  the  nurse  and  grandam  from  the 

soul ; 
Told  us  the  word  of  God  was  all  we  saw. 
And  that  the  law  of  nature  was  his  law; 
This  law  of  nature  we  might  find  abstruse. 
But  gain  sufficient  for  our  common  use.  . 
Thus,  by  persuasion,  We  our  duties  learned, 
And  were  but  little  in  the  cause  concerned. 


We  lived  in  peace,  in  intellectual  ease. 
And  thought  that  virtue  was  the  way  to 

please. 
And  pure  morality  the  keeping  free 
From  all  the  stains  of  vulgar  villany. 
But    Richard,    dear    enthusiast!    shunned 

reproach. 
He  let  no  stain  upon  his  name  encroach; 
But  lied  the  hated  vice,  was  kind  and  just. 
That  all  must  love  him,  and  that  all  might 

trust. 
Free,   sad  discourse  was  ours;    we    often 

sigh*d 
To   think   we  could   not    in   some   trutha 

confide : 
Our  father^s  final  words  gave  no  content. 
We  found  not  what  his  self-reliance  meant : 
To  fix  our  faith  some  grave  relations  sought. 
Doctrines  and  creeds  of  various  kind  Uiey 

brought. 
And  we  as  children   heard  what  they  aa 

doctors  taught. 
Some   to  tlie  priest  referrM  us,  in  whose 

book 
No  unbeliever  could  resisting  look : 
Others  to  some  great  preacher^s,  who  could 

tame 
The  fiercest  mind,  and  set  the  cold  on  flame; 
For  him  no  rival  in  dispute  was  found 
Whom  he  could  not  confute  or  not  confound. 
Some  mystics  told  us  of  the  sign  and  seal. 
And  what  the  spirit  would  in  time  reveal. 
If  we  had  grace  to  wait,  if  we  had  hearts 

to  feel: 
Others,  to  Reason  trusting,  said,  believe 
As  she  directs,  and  what  she  proves  receive  ; 
While  many  told  us,  it  is  all  but  guess, 
Stick  to  your  church,  and  calmly  acquiesce. 
Thus,    doubting,    wearied,    hurried,    and 

perplexed, 
This  world  was  lost  in  thinking  of  the  next: 

^^  1 
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When  spolce  my  brother— From  my  aonl  I 

hate 
This  clash  of  thought,  this  erer  donbting 

fltate; 
For  ever  seeking  certainty,  yet  blind    * 
In  our  research,  and  puzzled  when  we  find. 
Could  not  some  spirit,  in  its  kindness,  steal 
Back  to  our  world,  and  some  dear  truth 

reveal  ? 
Say  there  is  danger, — if  it  could  be  done. 
Sure  one  would  venture-^I  would  be  the  one; 
And  when  a  spirit^-^much  as  spirits  might — 
I  would  to  thee  communicate  my  light ! 


I  songht  my  daring  brother  to  oppose, 
But  awful  gladness  in  my  bosom  rose : 
I  fear'd  my  wishes;   but  through  all  my 

frame 
A  bold  and  elevating  terror  came : 
Yet  with  dissembling  prudence  I  replied. 
Know  we  the  laws  &at  may  be  thus  defied? 
Should  the  free  spirit  to  th'  embodied  tell 
The  precious  secret,  wonld  it  not  rebel? 
Yet  while  1  spoke  I  felt  a  pleasing  glow 
Suffuse  my  cheek  at  what  I  longed  to  know; 
And  I,  like  Eve  transgressing,  grew  more 

bold, 
And  wiahM  to  hear  a  spirit  and  behold. 
I  have  no  friend,  said  he,  to  not  one  man 
Can  I  appear;  but,  love!  to  thee  I  can: 
Who  first  shall  die— I  wept,  but--I  agree 
To  all  thou  say  St,  dear  Richard !  and  would  be 
The  first  to  wing  my  way,  and  bring  my 

news  to  thee. 


Long  we  conversed,  but  not  till  we  perceived 
A  gathering  gloom —  Our  freedom  gainM, 

we  grieved ; 
Above  the  vulgar,  as  we  Judged,  in  mind. 
Below  in  peace,  more  sad  as  more  refined ; 
Twas  joy,  'twas  sin — Offenders  at  the  time. 
We  felt  die  hurried  pleasure  of  our  crime 
With  pain  that  crime  creates ,  and  this  in 

both— 
Our  mind  united  as  the  strongest  oath. 
O,  my  dear  George !  in  ceasing  to  obey. 
Misery  and  trouble  meet  us  in  onr  way ! 
I  felt  as  one  intruding  in  a  scene 
Where  none  should  be,  where  none  had  eyer 

been; 
Like  our  first  parent,  I  was  new  to  sin, 
But  plainly  felt  its  sufferings  begin : 
In  nightly  dreams  I  walkM  on  soil  unsound. 
And  in  my  day-dreams  endless  error  found. 
With  this  dear  brother  I  was  doom'd  to  part. 
Who,  with  an  husband,  shared  a  troubled 

heart: 
My  lord  I  honoured ;  but  I  never  proved 
The  maddening  joy,  the  boast  of  some  who 

loved : 
It  was  a  marriage  that  our  fViends  professM 
Would  be  most  happy,  and  I  acquiesced ; 
And  we  were  happy,  for  onr  love  was  calm. 
Not  life's  delicious  essence,  but  its  balm. 


My  brother  left  us, — dear,  unhappy  boy ! 
He  never  seemM  to  taste  of  earthly  joy. 
Never  to  live  on  earth,  but  ever  strove 
To  gain  some  tidings  of  a  world  above. 
Parted  from  him,  I  found  no  more  to  please. 
Ease  was  my  object,  and  I  dwelt  in  ease ; 
And  thus  in  quiet,  not  perhaps  content, 
A  year  in  wedlock,  lingering  time !  was  spent. 


One  night  I  slept  not,  but  I  courted  sleep. 
And  forced  my  thoughts  on  tracks  they  conld 

not  keep; 
Till  nature,  wearied  in  the  strife,  repooed. 
And  deep  forgetfulness  my  wanderings  dosed. 
My  lord  was  absent  —  distant  from  the  bed 
A  pendent  lamp  its  soften*d  lustre  shed  ; 
But  there  was  light  that  chased  away  the 

gloom. 
And  brought  to  view  each  object  in  the  room : 
These  I  observed  ere  yet  I  sunk  in  sleep. 
That,  if  disturbed  not,  had  been  long  and 

deep. 
I  was  awakened  by  some  being  nigh. 
It  seemM  some  voice,  and  gave  a  timid  cry, — 
When  sounds, that  I  describe  not,slowly  broke 
On  my  attention — Be  composed^  and  look ! — 
I  strove,  and  I  succeeded ;  looked  with  nwe. 
But  yet  with  firmness,  and  my  brother  «aw. 


George,  why  that  smile?— By  all  that  God 

has  done. 
By  the  great  Spirit,  by  the  blessed  Son, 
By  the  one  holy  Three,  by  the  thrice  holy 

One, 
I  saw  my  brother, — saw  him  by  my  bed. 
And  every  doubt  in  full  conviction  fled  !-^ 
It  was  his  own  mild  spirit — He  awhile 
Waited  my  calmness  with  benignant  omile; 
So  softly  shines  the  veiled  sun,  till  past 
The  cloud,  and  light  upon  the  world  is  cast : 
That  look  composed  and  softened  I  survey  *d. 
And  met  the  glance  fraternal  less  afraid ; 
Though  in  those  looks  was  sometliing  of 

command 
And  traits  of  what  I  fearM  to  understand. 


Then  spirike  the  spirit — George,  1  pniy,  at- 
tend— 
^First,  let  all  doubts  of  thy  relip^ion  end — 
The  word  reveaFd  is  true:  inquire  no  more. 
Believe  in  meekness,  and  with  tlianks  adore : 
Thy  priest  attend,  but  not  in  ail  rely. 
And  to  objectors  seek  for  no  reply : 
Truth,doubt,  and  error,will  be  mix*d  below — 
Be  thou  content  the  greater  truths  to  know. 
And  in  obedience  rest  thee — ^For  thy  life 
Thou  needest  counsel— now  a  happy  wife, 
A  widow  soon !  and  then,  my  sister,  then 
Think  not  of  marriage ,   think  no  more  of 

men; — 
Life  will  have  comforts;   thou  wilt  much 

enjoy 
Of  moderate  good,  then  do  not  this  destro]i  ; 
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Krflrnnch,  md  wed  no  more ;  hj  paMion  led, 
Shouldsttlioa again* — Art  thou  attending? — 

*^ed, 
(are  in  thy  ways  will  growl ,  and  anguish 

haunt  thy  hed : 
A  brother*!  warning  on  thy  heart  engniTc: 
'J'hoa  art  a  mtstrees->then  he  not  a  slare! 
Shottldft  thon  again  that  hand  in  fondnen 

give, 
\S  hat  life  of  miacry  art  thou  doomM  to  live ! 
How  wilt  thou  weep,  lament,  implore,  com- 
plain !  » 
How  will  thoa  meet  deriaion  and  disdain ! 
And  pray  to  heaTen  in  doubt ,  and  kneel  to 

man  in  vain ! 
Thon  rcadst  of  woes  to  tender  bosoms  sent — 
I'hinr  shaU  with  tenfold  agony  be  rent; 
Inrrfane  of  anguish  shall  new  years  bestow, 
Piiin  shaU  on  thought  and  grief  on  reason 

g»ow, 
Aad  this  th^  advice  I  give  increase  the  iU 

I  show.' 

A  wcoad  marriAge !— No  !~by  all  that's  dear ! 
I  rrtfd  aloud — The  spirit  bade  me  hear, 
Tkrre  will  be  trial, — how  I  must  not  say, 
Pfrhsps  I  cannot— listen,  and  obey! — 
Frre  it  thy  will — th'  event  I  cannot  see, 
DUtisctly  cannot,  hvt  thy  will  is  free : 
( ome,  weep  not,  sister — spirits  can  but  guess. 
And  Bot  onlain — but  do  not  wed  distress; 
Knr  who  would  rashly  venture  on  a  snare?* 
1  fwrar!  I  anawerM.  —  No,  thou  must  not 

swear, 
Hf  iaid«  or  I  had  sworn ;  but  still  the  vow 
\^  M  past,  waa  in  my  mind,  and  there  is  now : 
^f^rrl  O,  nerer! — Why  that  suUen  air? 
Ikiskit  thou — ungenerous! — I  would  wed 

despair? 
Wss  it  not  told  me  thus? — and  then  I  cried. 
Art  thon  in  bliss? — but  nothing  he  replied, 
Saie  of  my  fete,  for  that  he  came  to  show, 
Nor  of  anghl  else  permitted  me  to  know. 
*Forrwam*d,    forearm  thee,   and  thy  way 

pursue, 
^ff.  if  thon  wilt,  not  flow'ry— now,  adieu  !* 
Nay,  go  notthua,  I  cried,  for  this  will  seem 
I  hr  work  of  sleep,  a  mere  impressive  dream ; 
Oive  me  some  token,  that  I  may  indeed 
From  the  suggestions  of  my  doubts  be  freed ! 
'K*>  this  a  token— ere  the  week  be  fled 
Shall  tidings  greet  thee  from  the  newly  dead.* 
>«.▼.  but,  I  aaM,  with  courage  not  my  own, 
0 !  be  some  ■ignal  of  thy  presence  shown ; 
I'-t  sot  this  Tisit  with  the  rising  day 
F4M,  and  be  melted  Uke  a  dream  away. — 
0.  woman!  woman:  ever  anxious  still 
To  itainthe  knowledge,  not  to  curb  the  will! 
H4te  1  not  promiaed?--Ch]ld  of  sin,  attend — 
Make  not  a  lying  opirit  of  thy  friend: 
(rne  me  thy  haM! — I  gave  it.  for  my  soul 
^  s«  sew  grown  ardent,  and  above  control ; 
l<tirrr  I  stretcVd  it  forth,  and  felt  the  hoM 
Of  thadowy  fingers,  more  than  icy  cold : 
\  fumelcso  pressure  on  my  wrist  was  made, 
And  iostaat  ^aniah'd  the  beloved  shade! 


Strange  it  will  seem,  but,  ere  the  morning 

came, 
I  slept,  nor  felt  disorder  in  my  frame : 
Then  came  a  dream — I  saw  my  fotlier*t  shade. 
But  not  with  awe  like  that  my  brother's  made ; 
And  he  began — What!  made  a  convert,  child  ? 
Have  they  my  favourite  by  their  creed  be- 
guiled ? 
Thy  broth er*8  weakness  I  could  well  foresee. 
But  had,  my  girl,  more  confidence  in  thee : 
Art  thou,  indeed,  before  their  ark  to  bow  ? 
I  smiled  before,  but  I  am  angry  now : 
Thee  wiU  they  bind  by  threats,   and  thou 

wilt  shake 
At  tales  of  terror  that  the  miscreants  make : 
Between  the  bigot  and  enthusiast  led, 
Thon  hast  a  world  of  miseries  to  dread : 
Think  for  thyself,  nor  let  the  knaves  or  fools 
Rob  thee  of  reason,  and  prescribe  thee  rules. 


Soon  as  I  woke,and  could  my  thoughts  collect. 
What  can  I  think,  I  cried,  or  what  reject? 
Was  it  my  brother?  Aid  me,  power  divine! 
Have  f  not  seen  him,  left  he  not  a  sign? 
Did  I  not  then  the  placid  features  trace 
That  now  remain— the  air,  the  eye,  the  face? 
And  then  my  father — but  how  difl^rent  seem 
These  visitations — this,  indeed,  a  dream! 
Then  for  that  token  on  my  wrist—  'tis  here. 
And  very  sUght  to  yon  it  must  appear ; 
Here,l*ll  witlidraw  the  bracelet — *tis  a  speck ! 
No  more!  but  'tis  upon  my  life  a  check. — 
'O !  lovely  all,  and  like  its  sister-arm ! 
Call  this  a  eheck,  dear  lady  ?  'tis  a  charm — 
A  slight,  an  accidental  mark — no  more.' — 
Slight  as  it  is,  it  was  not  there  before: 
Then  was  there  weakness,  and  1  bound  it — 

Nay! 
This  is  infringement — take  those  lips  away ! 
On  the  fourth  day  came  letters,  and  I  cried, 
Richard  is  dead,  and  named  the  day  he  died : 
A  proof  of  knowledge,  true!  but  one,  alas! 

of  pride. 
The  signs  to  me  were  brought,  and  not  my 

lord; 
But  I  impatient  waited  not  the  word ; 
And  much  he  marvelFd,  reading  of  the  night 
In  which  th*  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight. 
Yes !  I  beheld  my  brntlier  at  my  bed. 
The  hour  he  died!  the  instant  he  was  dead — 
His  presence  now  I  see !  now  trace  him  as 

he  fled. 


Ah !  fly  me,  George,  in  very  pity,  fly ; 
Thee  I  reject,  but  yield  thee  reasons  why; 
Our  fate  forbids,  —  the  counsel  heaven  has 

sent 
We  must  adopt,  or  grievously  repent; 
And  I  adopt  —  George  humbly  bow'd,  and 

•igh'd, 
But,lost  in  thought,he  look'd  not  nor  replied ; 
Yet  feebly  utter *d  in  his  sad  adieu, 
«I  must  not  doubt  thy  truth,  but  perish  if 

thou*rt  true.' 
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Bat  when  he  thought  alone,  his  terror  gone 
Of  the  strange  story,  better  yiews  c;ame  on : 
Nay,  my  enfeebled  heart,  be  not  dismayed ! 
A  boy  again,  am  1  of  ghosts  afraid? 
Does  she  believe  it?  Say  she  does  believe. 
Is  she  not  bom  of  error  and  of  Ere  ? 
,0 !  there  is  lirely  hope  I  may  the  cause  re- 
trieve. 
If  you  re-wed, exclaimM  the  Ghost — For  what 
Puts  he  the  case,  if  marry  she  will  not  ? 
He  knows  her  fate — but  what  am  I  about? 
Do  I  believe? — *tis  certain  I  have  doubt. 
And  so  has  she, — what  therefore  will  she  do? 
She  the  predicted  fortune  will  pursue, 
And  by  Ui*  event  will  judge  if  her  strange 

dream  was  true; 
The  strong  temptation  to  her  thought  applied 
liVtll  gain  new  strength, and  will  not  be  denied; 
The  very  threat  against  the  thing  we  love 
Will  the  vexM  spirit  to  resistance  move; 
With  vows  to  virtue  weakness  will  begin. 
And  fears  of  sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  sin. 


Strong  in  her  sense  of  weakness,  now  with- 
drew 
The  cautious  lady  from  the  lover^s  view ; 
But  she  perceived  the  looks  of  all  were 

. changed, — 
Her  kind  old  friends  grew  peevish  and  es- 
tranged : 
A  fretful  spirit  reignM,  and  discontent 
From  room  to  room  in  sullen  silence  went ; 
And  the  kind  widow  was  distressM  at  heart 
To  think  that  she  no  comfort  could  impart: 
But  he  will  go,  she  said,  and  he  will  strive 
In  fields  of  glorious  energy  to  drive 
Love  from  his  bosom — Yes,  I  then  may  stay, 
And  all  will  thank  me  on  a  future  day. 
So  judged  the  lady,  nor  appeared  to  grieve. 
Till  the  young  soldier  came  to  take  his  leave ; 
But  not  of  all  assembled — No !  he  found 
His  gentle  sisters  all  in  sorrow  drowned; 
With  many  a  shaken  hand,  and  many  a  kiss. 
He  cried :  Farewell !  a  solemn  business  this ; 
Nay,  Susan,  Sophy  !^ — heaven  and  earth,  my 

dears! 
I  am  a  soldier — What  do  I  with  tears? 


He  sought  his   parents;  —  they    together 

walkM, 
And  of  their  son,  his  views  and   dangers, 

talkM; 
They  knew  not  how  to  blame  their  friend, 

but  still 
They  murmured :  She  may  save  us  if  she  will : 
Were  not  these  visions  working  in  her  mind 
Strange  things — *tis  in  her  nature  to  be  kind. 
Their  son  appeared — He  soothed  them ,  and 

was  blessM, 
Bnt  still  the  fondness  of  his  soul  confess^ — 
And  where  the  lady  ? — To  her  room  retired ! 
Now  shoWfdrar  son,the  courage  she  required. 
George  bow'd  in  silence,  trying  for  assent 
To  his  hard  fkte,  and  to  his  trial  went : 


Fond,  but  yet  fixM,he  found  her  in  her  i 
Firm,  and  yet  fearful,  she  beheld  hira  come: 
Nor  sought  he  favour  now — No !  he  wonld 

meet  his  doom. 
Farewell !  and.  Madam,  I  beseech  you  pray 
That  this  sad  spirit  soon  nmv  pass  away; 
That  sword  or  ball  would  to  the  dust  restore 
This  body,  that  the  soul  may  grieve  no  more 
For  love  rejected— O !  that  I  could  quit 
The  life  I  lothe,  who  am  for  nothing  fit. 
No,  not  to  die !  — Unhappy,  wilt  thou  make 
The  house  all  wretched  for  thy  passion*s  sake? 
And  most  its  grieving  object  ? — Grieving?— 

No! 
Or  as  a  conqueror  mourns  a  dying  foe, 
Tliat  makes  his  triumph  sure — CouTdst  thon 

deplore 
The  evil  done,  the  pain  wonld  bo  no  more; 
But  an  accursed  dream  has  steelM  thy  breast 
And^  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul  anppressM.— 
O !  it  was  vision,  George ;  a  vision  trne 
As  ever  seer  or  holy  prophet  knew. — 
Can  spirits,  lady,  though  they  might  ahirm. 
Make  an  impression  on  that  lovely  arm? 
A  little  cold  the  cause,  a  little  heat. 
Or  vein  minute,  or  artery^a  morbid  beat. 
Even  beauty  these  admit. — I  did  behold 
My  brother's  form.^Yes,  so  thy  Fancy  toM, 
When  in  the  morning  she  her  work  surveyed* 
And  caird  the  doubtful  memory  to  her  aid.— 
Nay,  think!  the  night  he  died  — the  very 

night ! — 
— 'Tis  very  trne,  and  to  perchance  he  might. 
But  in  thy  mind  — not,  lady,  in  thy  sight! 
Thou  wert  not  well:  forms  delicately  made 
These  dreams  and  fancies  easily  ininiide; 
The  mind  and  body  feel  the  slow  disease. 
And  dreams  are  what  the  troubled  faory 


O !  but  how  strange  that  all  should  be  i 

bined  !— 

True ;  bnt  such  combinations  we  may  fiad ; 
A  dream's  predicted  number  gain'd  a  prise. 
Yet  dreams  mi^ke  no  impression  on  the  wise. 
Though  some  chance  good,  some  lucky  gain 

may  rise. — 
'O !  but  those  words ,  that  voice  so  tnit j 

known ! — 
No  doubt,  dear  lady,  they  were  all  thine  owi; 
Memory  for  thee  thy  brother's    fom  per- 

tray'd; 
It  was  thy  fear  the  awful  warning  made : 
Thy  former  doubts  of  a  religious  kind 
Account  for  all  these  wanderings  of  the  miad. 
'But  then,how  different  when  my  fiather  camr^ 
These   could   not   in   their   nature   be  the 

same!' — 
Yes,  all  are  dreams;  bnt  some  aa  we  awake 
Fly  off  at  once,  and  no  Impreaaion  mdtr; 
Others  are  felt,  and  ere  they  quit  the  hrais 
Make  such  impression  that  they  come  again ; 
As  half  familiar  thoughts,  and  half  uakaova* 
And  scarcely  recollected  as  our  own ; 
For  half  a  day  abide  some  vulgar  dreams. 
And   give   our  grandams  and    our  aarsr* 

themea; 
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Otben,  more  itroni^,  abiding  figures  dmw 
Upon  the  brain,  and  we  aMert:  I  saw ; 
Aod  then  the  fancy  on  the  organii  pUice 
A  fwertai  likeneM  of  a  form  and  face. 
Yet  more — in  some  strong  passion's  troubled 

rei^n, 
Or  vben  the  fererM  blood  inflames  the  brain, 
At  once  the  outward  and  the  inward  eje 
Tke  real  object  and  the  fancied  spy; 
Tlie  eje  is  open,  and  the  sense  is  true, 
Aai  therefore  they  the  ontward  object  view ; 
Bat  while  the  real  sense  is  fix'd  on  these, 
The  power  within  its  own  creation  sees ;  . 
And  these,  when  mingled  in  the  mind,  create 
These  striking  Tisions  which  our  dreamers 

state; 
For  knowing  that  is  true  that  met  the  sight, 
They  think    the  judgment   of    the    fancy 

right;— 
Yonr  frequent  talk  of  dreams  has  made  me 

turn 
I     Mj  mind  on  them ,   and  these  the  facts  I 

learn. 
Or  ihonid  you  say,  'tis  not  in  us  to  take 
Hrcd  in  both  ways,  to  sleep  and  be  awake, 
Pohaps  the  thingo  by  eye  and  mind  sur- 

vey'd 
Are  in  their  quick  alternate  efforts  made ; 
For  hj  this  mixture  of  the  truth,  the  dream 
Will  in  the  morning  fresh  and  viTid  seem. 
Drams  are  like  portraits,  and  we  find  they 

please 
Bcfanse  they  are  confessed  resemblances; 
Bat  these  strange  nighf-mare  risions  we 

compare 
Ts  wixen  figures — they  too  real  are, 
Tos  nnch  a  Tery  truth,  and  are  so  just 
Ts  life  and  death,  they  pain  us  or  disgust. 
Ucice  from  your  mind   these  idle  visions 

shake, 
Aii  0 !  my  love,  to  happiness  awake !  — 
'It  woB  a  warning,  tempter !  from  the  dead  ; 
Aid,wedding  thee,I  should  to  misery  wed ! ' — 
Fake  and  injurious!  What!  unjnst  to  thee? 
0 !  hear  the  vows  of  Love — ^it  cannot  be ; 
What,  I  forbear  to  bless  thee — I  forego 
That  first  great  blessing  of  existence ;  No ! 
BM  every  ghost  that  terror  saw  arise 
With  such  prediction,  1  should  say  it  lies ; 
BiH  n(iin>  thiTi'  are — n  nit^luv  ^ulfljetween 
lilin  llir  Idral  world  fr<viii  fii^Jec  Ik  seen ; 
W#|nAY  not  where  uiibodicil  MpirliH  dwell. 
But  tHU  wt'  iknow,  ihey  arit  ftni^tUle;  — 
I  Ft  I  have  one  Umt  fain  would  liwcll  with 

AaJ  ilwajra  with  thy  purer  spirit  lje»^ 
^*!  It^tc  nte.George  V — To  take  tlii'  fltld,  and 

dH\ 
S«  irqt<^  th*'**,  fjadj?  Yt'ii,  I  Tftill  rornply; 
Thatt  art  tno  far  fihovt  mc —  GluiNfA  with- 

Ktund 
Wy  Kopek  in  1  ftin*  but  rklit- »  p-"n,r(l  tliy  hand, 
^"f  I  sm  pnor — afTeetton  mid  an  lirjirt 
Ifilliff  i!»^|r|it<^d,   I    hut  llu'fttj  i[U}]iirt  : 
Thai  i»i4  iiir  |£o.  I  vill  tlij  wiirds  obey, 
Kut  hi  fiotviitons  drhti  thy  friindn^ay. — 


'Hear  me,  Oh!  hear  me — Shall  I  wed  my 

son  ?' — 
I  am  in  fpndness  and  obedience  one; 
And  I  will  reverence,  honour,  love,  adore. 
Be  all  that  fondest  sons  can  be— and  more ; 
And  shall  thy  son,  if  such  he  be,  proceed 
To  fierce  encounters,  and  in  battle  bleed? 
No;  thou  canst  weep! — 'O!  leave  me,  I 

entreat ; 
Leave   me   a  moment  —  we   shall   quickly. 

meet.' — 
No !  here  I  kneel,  a  beggar  at  thy  feet. — 
He  said,  and  knelt — with  accents,  softer  Ntill, 
He  wooM  the  weakness  of  a  failing  will. 
And  erring  judgment —  took  her  hand,  and 

cried, 
Withdraw  it  not!— O!  let  it  tlius  abide, 
Pledge  of  thy  love — upon  thy  act  depend 
My  joy,  my  hope, — thus  they  ben^in  or  end! 
Withdraw  it  not. — He  saw  her  looks  expressM 
Favour   and  grace — the   hand    was   firmer 

pres8*d ; — 
Signs  of  opposing  fear  no  more  were  shown. 
And,  as  he  pressed,   he  felt  it  was  his  own. 
Soon  through  the  house  was  known  the  glad 

assent. 
The  night  so  dreaded  was  in  comfort  spent ; 
War  was  no  more,   the  destined  knot  was 

tied. 
And  the  fond  widow  made  a  fearful  bride. 


Let  mortal  frailty  judge  how  mortals  frail 
Thus  in  their  strongest  resolutions  fail, 
And  though  we  blame,  our  pity  will  prevail. 
Yet,  with  that  Ghost — for  so  she  thought — 

in  view! 
When  she  believed  that  all  he  told  was  true ; 
When  every  threat  was  to  her  mind  recalled, 
Till  it  became  affrighten'd  and  appaird ; 
When  Reason  pleaded.think !  forbear !  refrain! 
And  when,  though  trifling,  stood  that  mystic 

stain. 
Predictions,  warnings,  threats,  were  present 

all  in  vain. 
Th*  exulting  youth  a  mighty  conqueror  rose, 
And  who  hereafter  shall  his  will  oppose  ? 
Such  is  our  tale;  but  we  must  yet  attend 
Our  weak,  kind  widow  to  her  journey's  end; 
Upon  her  death-bed  laid,confessing  to  a  friend 
Her  full  belief,  for  to  the  hour  she  died 
This  she  professM— 'The  truth  I  must  not 

hide, 
It  was  my  brother^s  form,  and  in  the  night 

he  died : 
In  sorrow  and  in  Shame  has  passM  my  time. 
All  I  have  suff'erM  follow  from  my  crime; 
I  sinnM  with  warning — when  I  gave  my  hand 
A  power  within  said,  urgently, — Withstand ! 
And  I  resisted — O!  my  God,  what  shame, 
What  years  of  torment  from  that  frailty  came; 
That  husband-son  ! — I  will  my  fault  review ; 
What  did  he  not  that  men  or  monsters  doY 
His  day  of  love,  a  brief  autumnal  day, 
£>'n  in  its  dawning  hastened  to  decay; 
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IKiomM  from  oar  odioiu  union  to  behold 
How  cold  he  grew,  and  then  how  worge  than 

cold; 
Eager  he  sought  me^  eagerlj  to  shun. 
Kneeling  he  wooM  me,hut  he  icomM  me,won; 
The  tears  he  caused  sen-ed  onlj  to  provoke 
His  wicked  insult  o'er  the  heart  he  broke ; 
My  fond  compliance  serred  him  for  a  jest. 
And  sharpenM  scorn — I  ought  to  be  distress^; 
Why  did  I  not  with  my  chaste  ghost  comply ! 
And  with  upbraiding  scorn  he  told  me  why ; — 
O!  there  was  grossness  in  his  soul ;  his  mind 
Could  not  be  raised,  nor  soften*d,  nor  refined. 
Twice  he  departed  in  his  rage,  and  went 
I  know  not  where,  nor  how  his  days  were 

spenf; 
Twice  he  returned  a  suppliant  wretch,  and 

crUTed, 
Mean  as  profuse,  the  trifle  I  had  saved. 
I  hare  had  wounds,  and  some  that  never  heal. 
What  bodies  suffer ,  and  what  spirits  feel ; 
But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 
To  his  account !  and  my  revenge  is  dead — 
Yet  is  it  duty,  though  with  shame,  to  give 
My  sex  a  lesson — let  my  story  live ; 
For  if  no  ghost  the  promised  visit  paid. 
Still  was  a  deep  and  strong  impression  made, 
That  wisdom  had  approved,  and  prudence 

had  obeyed ; 
But  from  another  world  that  warning  came. 
And  O !  in  this  be  ended  all  my  shame ! 
Like  the  first  being  of  my  sex  I  fell. 
Tempted,  and  witli  the  tempter  doomed  to 

dwell— 
He  was  the  master-fiend,  and  where  he  reigned 

hell.' 


This  was  her  last,  for  she  described  no  more 

The  rankling  feelings  of  a  mind  so  sore,  . 

But  died  in  peace. — ^One  BMiral  let  us  draw — 

Be  it  a  ghost  or  not  the  lady  saw — 

If  our  discretion  tells  us  how  to  live. 

We  need  no  ghost  an  helptag  hand  to  give ; 

But  if  discretion  cannot  us  restrain. 

It  then  appears  a  ghost  would  come  in  vain. 


BOOK     XVII. 

THE   WIDOW. 

RicuAUD  one  morning — it  was  custom  now — 
Walk'd  and  conversed  with  labourers  at  the 

plough. 
With  thrashers  hastening  to  their  daily  task, 
With  woodmen  resting  oVr  the  enlivening 

flask. 
And  with  the  shepherd,  watchful  of  his  fold 
Beneath  the  hill,  and  pacing  in  the  cold : 
Further  afield  he  sometimes  would  proceed. 
And  take  a  patli  wherever  it  might  lead. 


It  led  him  far  about  to  Wickham  Green, 
Where  stood  the  mansion  of  the   village- 

queen; 
Her  garden  yet  its  wintry  blossoms  bore, 
And  roses  graced  the  windows  and  the  door — 
That  lasting  kind,  that  through  the  varying 

year 
Or  in  the  bud  or  in  the  bloom  appear ; 
All  flowers  that  now  the  gloomy  days  adorn 
Rose  on  the  view,  and  smilml  upon  that  mom : 
Richard  a  damsel  at  the  winidow  spied. 
Who  kindly  drew  a  useless  veil  aside. 
And  sliowM  a  lady  who  was  sitting  by. 
So  pensive,  that  he  almost  heard  her  st^h  : 
Full  many  years  she  could,  no  question,  tell. 
But  in  her  mourning  lookM  extremely  welL 


In  truth,  said  Richard,  when  he  told  at  night 
His  tale  to  George,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight ; 
She  lookM  like  one  who  could,  in  tender  tone. 
Say,  'Will  yon  let  a  lady  sigh  alone? 
See !  Time  has  ton^hM  mc  gently  in  his  race. 
And  left  no  odious  furrows  in  my  face; 
See,  too,  this  house  and  garden,  neat  and  trinu 
Kept  for  its  master— Will  you  stand  for  him  T 
Say  this  is  vain  and  foolish  if  you  please, 
But  I  believe  her  thoughts  resembled  these : 
Come !  said  her  looks,  and  we  will  kindly  take 
The  visit  kindness  prompted  you  to  make. 
And  I  was  sorry  thnt  so  much  good  play 
Of  eye  and  attitude  were  thrown  away 
On  one  who  has  his  lot,  on  one  who  hod  his 
day. 

Your  pity,  brother, — ^George,  with   smile, 

replied, — 
You  may  dismiss,  and  with  it  send  joar 

pride  t 
No  need  of  pity,  when  the  gentle  dame 
Has  thrice  resigned  and  reassumed  her  name ; 
And  be  not  proud — for,  though  it  might  he 

thine. 
She  would  that  hand  to  humbler  men  resi^rn. 
Young   she   is   not, — it  would   be   passing 

strange 
If  a  young  beauty  thrice  her  name  should 

change: 
Yes !  she  has  years  beyond  your  reckoning 


Smiles  and   a  window  years  and  wrinkles 

screen; 
But  she,  in  fact,has  that  which  may  comnmnd 
The  warm  admirer  and  the  willing  hand : 
What  is  her  fortnne  we  are  left  to  guess. 
But  good  the  sign — she  does  not  much  profess; 
Poor  she  is  not, — and  there  is  that  in  her 
That  easy  men  to  strength  of  mind  prefer ; 
She  may  be  made,  with  little  care  and  ski  IK 
Yielding  her  own,  t*  adopt  an  husband*swill: 
Women  there  are,  who,  if  a  man  will  tale 
The  helm  and  steer — will  no  resistance  makr ; 
Who,  if  neglected,  will  the  power  assume. 
And   then  what  wonder  if  the  shipwrrrk 

comeY 
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Qafoi  they  win  be  if  man  allcyw  the  means, 
And  gt?e  the  power  to  these  domestic  queens ; 
Vihom,  if  he  rightly  trains,  he  may  create 
hi  mike  obe«Uent  members  of  his  state. 


Harriet  at  school  was  very  much  the  same 
Aa  other  misses,  and  so  home  she  came, 
like  other  ladies,  tbere  to  lire  and  learn. 
To  vsit  her  season,  and  to  take  her  torn. 
Their  husbands  maids  as  priests  their  livings 

The  best,  they  find,  are  hardest  to  obtain ; 
Oa  those  that  offer  both  awhile  debate— 
'1  seed  not  take  it,  it  is  not  so  late ; 
B«tter  will  come  if  we  will  longer  stay, 
Airf  itriTc  to  pat  ourseWes  in  fortune^s  way :' 
itd  thus  they  wait,  till  many  years  are  past. 
For  vhst  comes  slowly—  but  it  comet  at  last, 
Harriet  was  wedded,— but  it  must  be  said, 
The  TOwM  obedience  was  not  duly  paid : 
Hera  was  an  easy  man, — it  gave  him  pain 
To  hear  a  lady  murmur  and  complain : 
He  via  a  merchant,  whom  bis  fatber  made 
Hick  in  the  gains  of  a  successful  trade : 
A  lot  more  pleasant ,   or  a  view  more  fair, 
Has  aeidorii  fallen  to  a  youthful  pair. 
Botvhat  is  faultless  in  a  world  like  tbis? 
h  every  station  something  seems  amiss : 
The  Uy,   BDArried,   found  the   house  too 

small — 
*Tvo  shabby  parlours,  and  that  ugly  hall ! 
Ha4  we  a  cottage   somewhere ,   and  could 

meet 
Oae^a  friends  and  favourites  in  one's  snug 

retreat; 
Or  ssly  join  a  single  room  to  these. 
It  would  be  living  something  at  our  ease, 
Aai  have  one's  Self,  at  home,  the  comfort 

that  one  sees.' 
Sick  powers  of  reason ,  and  of  mind  such 

strength, 
'•Bght  with  man's  fear,  alid  tbinr  prevail'd 

at  lengdi : 
The  room  was  built,— and  Harriet  did  not 

know 
A  frettier  dwelling,  either  high  or  low; 
Bat  Harriet  loved  sucb  conquests,  loved  to 

plead 
^itk  her  reluctant  man,  and  to  succeed ; 
"  *m»  mirK  pli'iisurr  to  prevntl  oVr  nne 
^U  WQotd  nppoae  till;  thini^  Umt  aINI  was 

^ho  never  gainM  the  rtiro,  Imi  ret  would 
eronn  nnd  ntn. 

list  ihsre  were  times  when  love  and  pity 
^«ye 

wisltver  Ihoiif^htleiHi  mnity  could  crave: 

m  asv  the  carrtage  dione  with  freohest 
nami% 

As*  WHO  In  *juHc  a  fever  till  it  raine; 

Nlrtui  a  rnrriage  be  alone  enjoy  \l? 

ThepW*nfp  uni  partakpa  f»  dt-fttroyM; 

*1  mnn  Im^r  Mime  ffood  tTrnturc  to  iiltend 

Ott  mdraiiig-viviio  aa  a  kind  of  frirnd,* 


A  courteous  maiden  then  was  found  to  sit 
Beside  the  lady,  for  her  purpose  fit. 
Who  bad  been  train'd  in  all  the  soothing  ways 
And  servile  duties  from  her  early  days: 
One  who  had  never  from  her  childhood  known 
A  wish  fulfill'd,  a  purpose  of  her  own : 
Her  part  it  was  to  sit  beside  the  dame. 
And  g^ve  relief  in  every  want  that  came : 
To  soothe  the  pride,  to  watch  the  varying 

look. 
And  bow  in  silence  to  the  dumb  rebuke. 
This  supple  being  strove  with  aU  ber  skill 
To  draw  her  master's  to  her  lady's  will ; 
For  they  were  like  the  magnet  and  the  steel. 
At  times  so  distant  that  they  could  not  feel ; 
Then  would  she  gently  move  them,till  she  saw 
Tbat  to  each  other  they  began  to  draw; 
And  then  would  leave  them,sure  on  her  return 
In  Harriet's  joy  her  conquest  to  discern. 
She  was  a  mother  now,  and  grieved  to  find 
The  nursery-window  caught  the  castem  wind; 
What  could  she  do  with  fears  like  these 

oppress'd? 
She  built  a  room  all  window'd  to  the  west ; 
For  sure  in  one  so  dull,  so  bleak,  so  old. 
She  and  her  children  must  expire  with  cold : 
Meantime  the  bnsband  mfUrmur'd  —  *So  be 

might; 
She  would  be  judged  by  Cousins  —  Was  it 

right?' 
Water  was  near  them,  and  her  mind  afloat. 
The  lady  saw  a  cottage  and  a  boat. 
And  thought  what  sweet  excursions  they 

mi^ht  make. 
How  tbey  might  sail,  what  neighbours  they 

might  take, 
And  nicely  would  she  deck  the  lodge  upon 

the  lake. 
She  now  prevail'd  by  habit;  had  her  will. 
And  found  her  patient  husband  sad  and  still : 
Yet  this  displeased ;  she  gain'd,  indeed,  the 

prize, 
But  not  the  pleasure  of  her  victories ; 
Was  she  a  child  to  be  indulged?  He  knew 
She  would  have  right,  but  would  have  reason 

too. 

Now  came  tbe  time,  when  in  her  husband's 

face 
Care,and  concern,and  caution  she  could  trace ; 
His  troubled  features  gloom  and  sadness  bore, 
Less  he  resisted,  but  he  suffer'd  more ; 
His  nerves  were  shook  like  hers ;  in  him  her 

grief 
Had  much  of  sympathy,  but  no  relief. 
She  could  no  longer  read,  and  therefore  kept 
A  girl  to  give  her  stories  while  she  wept ; 
Better  for  Lady  Julia's  woes  to  cry. 
Than  have  her  own  for  ever  in  her  eye : 
Her  husband  grieved,  and  o'er  his  spirits 

came 
Gloom ;  and  disease  attack 'd  his  slender  frame. 
He  felt  a  lothing  for  the  wretched  state 
Of  his  concerns,  so  sad,  so  complicate ; 
Grief  and  confusion  seized  him  in  the  day. 
And  tlie  night  pass'd  in  agony  away : 
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Mymin  coiihm!  was  his  awakening  thong^ht, 
And  vainly   throagh  the  day  was  comfort 

sought ; 
There,  take  my  all !  he  said,  and  in  his  dream 
Heard   the   door  holted,   and   his  children 

scream. 
And  he  was  right,  for  not  a  day  arose 
That  he  exclaimM  not :  Will  it  never  close  ¥ 
Would  it  were  come ! — hut  still  he  shifted  on, 
Till  health,  and  hope ,  and  life's  fair  views 

were  gone. 
Fretful  herself,  he  of  his  wife  in  vain 
For  comfort  sought — He  would  he  well  again; 
Time  would  disorders  of  such  nature  heal ! 
O !  if  he  felt  what  she  was  doomM  to  feel, 
Such  sleepless  nights!  such  hrokenrest!  her 

frame 
RackM  with  diseases  that  she  could  not  name! 
With  pangs  like  hers  no  other  was  oppressM ! 
Weepmg,  she  said,  and  sighM  herself  to  rest. 
The   suffering   husband    lookM   the   world 

around. 
And  saw  no  friend :  on  him  misfortune  frowned; 
Him  self>reproach  tormented ;  sorely  tried. 
By  threats  he  monm'd,  and  by  disease  he  died. 


As  weak  as  wailing  infancy  or  age. 
How  could  the  widow  with  the  world  engage? 
Fortune  not  now  the  means  of  comfort  gave. 
Yet  all  her  comforts  Harriet  wept  to  have. 
My  helpless  babes,  she  said,  will  nothing 

know, 
Yet  not  a  single  lesson  would  bestow ; 
Her  debts  would  overwhelm  her  that  was 

sure, 
But  one  privation  would  she  not  endure ; 
We  shall  want  bread !  tlie  thing  is  past  a 

doubt. — 
Then  part  with  Cousins !  —  Can  I  do  with- 
out?— 
Dismiss  your  servants ! — Spare  me  them,  I 

pray  I— 
At  least  your  carriage! — What  will  people 

say?— 
That  useless  boat,  that  folly  on  the  lake!— 
O!  but  what  cry  and  scandal  will  it  make? 
It  was  so  hard  on  her,  who  not  a  thing 
^ad  done  such  mischief  on  Uieir  heads  to 

bring; 
This  was  her  comfort,  this  she  would  declare. 
And  then  slept  soundly  on  her  pillowed  chair : 
When  not  asleep,  how  restless  was  the  soul 
Above  advice,  exempted  from  control ; 
For  ever  begging  all  to  be  sincere. 
And  never  willing  any  truth  to  hear; 
A  yellow  paleness  o'er  her  lisagc  spread. 
Her  fears  augmented  as  her  comforts  fled ; 
Views  dark  and  dismal  to  her  mind  appeared. 
And  death  she  sometimes  woo'd,  and  always 

fearM. 


Among  the  clerks  there  was  a  thoughtful  one. 
Who  still  believed  that  something  might  be 
done ; 


All  in  his  view  was  not  to  tank  and  last. 
But  of  a  trial  things  would  pay  theicost: 
He  judged  the  widow,  and  he  saw  the  way 
In  which  her  husband  suffer'd  her  to  stray  • 
He  saw  entangled  and  perplexM  affairs. 
And  Time's  sure  hand  at  work  on  their  re- 
pairs; 
Children  he  saw,  but  nothing  could  he  aee 
Why  he  might  not  their  careful  father  be ; 
And  looking  keenly  round  him,  he  believed 
That  what  was  lost  might  quickly  be  re- 
trieved. 
Now  thought  our  clerk — I  must  not  mentioB 

love, 
That  she  at  least  must  seem  to  dlsappravc ; 
But  I  must  fear  of  poverty  enforce. 
And  then  consent  will  be  a  thing  of  conrae. 
Madam !  said  he,  with  sorrow  I  relate ; 
That  our  affairs  are  in  a  dreadful  state  ; 
I  call'd  on  all  our  friends,  and  they  declared 
They  dared  not  meddle — not  a  creature  dared; 
But  still  our  perseverance  chance  may  aid. 
And  though  I'm  puxzled,  I  am  not  afraid; 
If  you,  dear  lady,  will  attention  give 
To  me,  the  credit  of  the  house  shall  lire ; 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  my  proposal  blame. 
It  is  my  wish  to  guard  your  husband's  tene^ 
And  ease  your  trouble;    then  yoar  carra 

resign 
To  my  discretion — and,  in  short,  he  mtae. — 
Yours !  O  !  my  stars ! — Your  goodneaa,  air, 

deserves 
My  grateful  thanks — take  pity  on  my  nerrea ; 
I  shake  and  tremble  at  a  thing  so  iiew« 
And  fear  'tis  what  a  lady  should  not  «!•  ; 
And  then  to  marry  upon  Ruin's  brink 
In  all  this  hurry— What  will  people  think  t — 
Nay,  there's  against  us  neither  rule  nar  law. 
And  people's  thinking  is  not  worth  a  straw  ; 
Those  who  are  prudent  have  too  moch  ta  da 
With  their  own  cares  to  think  of  me  and  yoa  ; 
And  those  who  are  not  are  so  poor  a  racr^ 
That  what  they  utter  can  be  no  disgrace : — 
Come !  let  us  now  embark,  when  time  aad  tM« 
Invite  to  sea,  in  happy  hour  decide ; 
If  yet  we  linger,  both  are  sure  to  fkil. 
The  turning  waters  and  the  varying  gale  i 
Trust  me,  our  vessel  shall  be  ably  stacr'^d. 
Nor  will  I  quit  her,  till  the  rocks  are  cleared. 


Allured  and  frightenM,  softened  aad  aft«K 
The  widow  doubted,  ponder'd,  and  abey'si: 
So  were  they  wedded,  and  the  careful  iBan 
His  reformation  instantly  began ; 
Began  his  state  with  vigour  to  refana^ 
And  made  a  calm  by  laughing  at  the  atar^s. 
Th'  attendant-maiden  he  disroiss'd — forwIs^T 
She  might  on  him  and  love  like  his  ra|y  t 
She  needed  none  to  form  her  children**  osia^^ 
That  duty  nature  to  her  care  aasiga'd ; 
In  vain  she  moum'd,  it  was  her  health  Wr\ 

priaedi 
And  hence  enforced  the  measurea  he  advSaeJ  \ 
She  wanted  air ;  and  walking,  she  was  told^ 
Was  safe, was  pleasant !— he  the  carriage  a^ld  \ 
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He  fmiadl  A  teaut  who  amed  to  take 
The  boat  and  cottage  on  Uie  iieeleM  lake ; 
The  hoofe  itielf  hail  now  •uperflooma  room, 
And  a  rick  lodger  was  inda«^ed  to  come. 
The  \Uj  wonder'd  at  the  radden  change, 
TUt  yet  was  pleaeant,that  was  rery  strange ; 
Uhea  eveiy  deed  by  her  deure  was  done, 
She  had  no  day  of  comfort — ^no,  not  one ; 
Mhea  BOthuig  mored   or  stopp'd  at  her 

reqnest, 
Hrr  heart  had  comfort,  and  her  temper  rest; 
For  all  was  done  with  kindness, — most  polite 
Wu  her  new  lord,  and  she  confessM  it  right; 
For  DOW  she  fonnd  that  she  could  gaily  Htc 
Oo  vhat  the  chance  of  common  life  could  give: 
And  her  sick  mind  was  cared  of  erery  ill, 
Rt  fisdiag  no  complmnce  with  her  will; 
For  when  she  saw  that  her  desires  were  vain, 
Shr  wisely  thought  it  foolish  to  complain. 
Bom  for  her  man ,  she  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
Tn  her  lost  power,  and  grieved  not  to  comply ; 
^^  ithia,  withoat,  the  face  of  things  improved, 
Ajid  all  in  order  and  subjection  moved. 
U  wealth  increased,  ambition  now  began 
To  twell  the  oonl  of  the  aspiring  man ; 
In  MOW  few  years  he  thought  to  purchase 

And  build  a  seat  that  Hope  and  Fancy  planned ; 
To  (his  a  aame  his  youthful  bride  should  give! 
HiUTiet,of  coarse,  not  many  years  would  live; 
Then  he  woald  farm,  and  every  soil  should 

show 
Thr  tree  that  best  upon  the  place  would  grow : 
Hr  would,  moreover,  on  the  Bench  debate 
On  tondry  ^ueotions  —  when  a  magistrate; 
^Uald  talk  of  all  that  to  the  state  belongs, 
The  rich  nmn's  duties,  and  the  poor  man^s 

wrongs; 
Hr  would  with  fevourites  of  the  people  rank. 
And  him  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  should 


TU  irur  these  children,  orphans  then  I  would 

need 
Help  iu  a  world  of  trouble  to  succeed! 
Ami  they  shoaid  have  it  — He  should  then 
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that  auu  needs  for  earthly  happiness. 


Prosd words,  and  vain!  said  Doctor  Yoang ; 

and  proud 
Thry  are ;  and  Tain,  were  by  our  clerk  allowed ; 
For«  while  he  dream*d,  there  came  both  pain 

and  cough, 
^nd  fevrr  never  tamed,  and  bore  him  off; 
^  noaif  as  be  was,and  planning  schemes  to  live 
^  ith  more  delight  than  nwn^s  success  can 

give ; 
H'lilding  a  mansion  in  his  Aincy  vast, 
^'>«od  the  Gothic  pride  of  ages  past! 
^^hile  this  waspUnn'd,  but  ere  a  place  was 

sought, 
Thf  timber  seasoned,  or  Uie  quarry  wrought, 
C  4ffle  Death's  dread  summons,  and  the  man 

was  laid 
In  the  poor  house  the  simple  sexton  made. 


Bat  he  had  time  for  thought  when  he  was  ifi^ 
And  made  his  lady  an  Indulgent  will : 
'Tis  said  he  gave,  in  parting,  his  advice: 
It  is  sufficient  to  be  married  twice ; 
To  which  she  answerM,  as  'Us  said,  again. 
There's  none  will  have  you  if  you're  poor 

and  plain. 
And  if  you're  rich  and  handsome  there  is  none 
Will  take  refusal— let  the  point  alone. 


Be  this  or  true  or  fMse,  it  is  her  praise 
She  mourned  correctly  all  the  moaming-days; 
But  grieve  she  did  not,  for  the  canker  rrief 
Soils  the  complexion,  and  is  beauty's  thief; 
Nothing,  indeed,  so  mach  will  discompose 
Our  public  mourning  as  our  private  woes; 
When  tender  thoughts  a  widow's  bosom 

probe. 
She  thinks  not  then  how  graceful  sits  the 

robe; 
But  our  nice  widow  look'd  to  every  fold. 
And  every  eye  its  beauty  might  behold  I 
It  was  becoming ;  she  comoosed  her  fkce. 
She  look'd  serenely,  and  she  monm'd  with 

grace. 
Some  months  were  pass'd,   but  yet  there 

wanted  three 
Of  the  full  time  when  widows  wives  may  be ; 
One  trying  year,  and  tlien  the  mind  is  freed. 
And  man  may  to  the  vacant  throne  succeed. 


There  was  a  tenant — ^he,  to  wit,  who  hired 
That  cot  and  lake,  that  were  so  much  admired ; 
A  man  of  spirit,  one  who  doubtless  meant. 
Though  he  delay'd  awhile,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  widow's  riches  gave  her  much  delight, 
And  some  her  claims,  aad  she  resolved  to 

write. 
^He  knew  her  grievous  loss,  how  every  care 
Devolved  on  her,  who  had  indeed  her  share ; 
She  had  no  doubt  of  him,— but  was  as  sure 
As  that  she  breathed  her  money  was  secure ; 
Bat  she  had  made  a  rash  and  idle  vow 
To  claim  her  dues,  and  she  must  keep  it  now : 
So,  if  it  suited— '  And  for  this  there  came 
A  civil  "answer  to  the  gentle  dame : 
Within  the  letter  were  excuses,  thanks, 
And  clean  Bank-paper  from  the  best  of  banks ; 
There  were  condolence,  consolation,  praise. 
With  some  slight  hints  of  danger  in  delays; 
With  these  good  things  were  others  from 

the  lake. 
Perch  that  were  wish'd  to  salmon  for  her 

sake. 
And  compliment  as  sweet  as  new-bom  hope 

could  make. 
This  led  to  friendly  visits,  social  calls. 
And  much  discourse  of  races,  rambles,  balls ; 
But  all  in  proper  bounds,  and  not  a  word 
Before  its  time,— the  man  was  not  absurd. 
Nor  was  he  cold ;  but  when  she  might  expect 
A  letter  came,  and  one  to  this  effect: 
That  if  his  eyes  had  not  his  love  convey'd, 
Thry  had  their  master  shamefuUy  betray 'd ; 
14 
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Bat  she  matt  know  the  flame ,  that  he  was 

■are, 
Nor  she  could  doubt,woald  long^  as  life  endure: 
Both  Were  in  widowM  state,  and  both  pos- 

sess'd 
Of  ample  means  to  make  their  union  hlessM ; 
That  she  had  been  confined  he  knew  for  truth. 
And  beggM  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth ; 
Youth,  he  would  say,  and  he  desired  his  wife 
To  have  the  comforts  of  an  easy  life : 
She  loved  a  carriag:e,   loved  a  decent  seat 
To  which  they  might  at  certain  times  retreat ; 
Servants  indeed  were  sorrows, — yet  a  few 
They  still  must  add,  and  do  as  others  do: 
8he  too  would  some  attendant  damsel  need. 
To  hear,  to  speak,  to  travel,  or.  to  read : 
In  short,  the  man  his  remedies  assigned 
For  his  foreknown  diseases  in  the  mind; — 
First,  he  presumed,  that  in  a  nervons  case 
Nothing  was  better  than  a  change  of  place : 
Tic  added,  too,  Hwas  well  that  he  could  prove 
That  his  was  pure,  disinterested  love ; 
Not  as  when  lawyers  couple  house  and  land 
In  such  a  way  as  none  can  understand; 
No !  thanks  to  Him  that  every  good  supplied. 
He  had  enough,  and  wanted  nought  beside ! 
jMerit  was  all. — Well !  now,she  would  protest. 
This  was  a  letter  prettily  expressM. 
To  every  female  friend  away  she  flew 
To  ask  advice,  and  say:  What  shall  I  do¥ 
She  kiss'd  her  children, — and  she  said,  with 

tears, 
I  wonder  what  is  best  for  yon,  my  dears? 
How  can  I,  darlings,  to  your  good  attend 
Without  the  help  of  some  experienced  friend. 
Who  will  protect  us  all,  or,  injured  will 

defend  ? 
The  widow  then  askM  counsel  of  her  heart, 
In  vain,  for  that  had  nothing  to  impart ; 
But  yet  with  tlmt,  or  something  for  her  guide. 
She  to  her  swain  thus  guardedly  replied : 
She  must  believe  he  was  sincere,  for  why 
Should  one  who  needed  nothing  deign  to  lie  f 
But  though  she  could  and  did  his  truth  admit. 
She  could  not  praise  him  for  his  taste  a  bit ; 
And  yet  men's  tastes  were  various,  she  con- 

fessM, 
And  none  could  prove  his  own  to  be  the  best ; 
it  was  a  vast  concern,  including  all 
That  we  can  happiness  or  comfort  call ; 
And  yet  she  found  that  those  who  waited  long 
Before  their  choice,  had  often  chosen  wrong ; 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  for  her  loss  atone. 
But  *twas  the  greater  that  she  lived  alone; 
She,  too,  had  means,  and  therefore  what 

the  use 
Of  more,  that  still  more  trouble  would  pro- 
duce? 
And  pleasure  too  she  own'd,  as  well  as  care. 
Of  which,  at  present,  she  had  not  her  share. 
The  things  he  offered,  she  must  needs  confess. 
They  were  all  women's  wishes ;  more  or  less ; 
But  were  expensive ;  though  a  man  of  sense 
Would  by  his  prudence  lighten  the  expenne : 
Prudent  he  was,  but  made  a  sad  mistake 
When  he  proposed  her  faded  face  to  take; 


And  yet  'tis  said  there's  beauty  that  will  hist 
When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bloom  be  p<i«t. 
One  thing  displeased  her,  ~  that  he  could 

suppose 
He  might  so  soon  his  purposes  discldse ; 
Yet  had  she  hints  of  such  intent  before. 
And  would  excuse  him  if  he  wrote  no  more ; 
What  would  the  world  ?— and  yet  she  judged 

them  fools 
Who  let  the  world's  suggestions  be    their 

rules; 
What  would  her  friends? — Yet  in  her  own 

aflairs 
It  was  her  business  to  decide,  not  theirs : 
Adieu !  then,  sir,  she  added :  thus  yon  And 
The  changeless  purpose  of  a  steady  mind. 
In  one  now  left  alone,  but  to  her  fate  resigned. 


The  marriage  foUow'd ;  and  tli'  experienced 

dame 
Consider'd  what  the  conduct  that  became 
A  thrice-devoted  lady — She  confessed 
That  when  indulged  she  was  but  more  dis- 

trcss'd ; 
And  by  her  second  husband  when  controird. 
Her  life  was  pleasant,  though  her  love  wai» 

cold; 
Then  let  me  yield,  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh. 
Let  me  to  wrong  submit,  with  right  comply. 
Alas!  obedience  may  mistake,  and  they 
Who  reason  not  will  err  when  they  obey; 
And  fated  was  the  gentle  dame  to  find 
Her  duty  wrong ,  and  her  obedience  blind. 


The  man  was  kind,but  would  have  no  dioputr. 
His  love  and  kindness  both  were  absolute ; 
She  needed  not  her  wishes  to  express 
To  one  who  urged  her  on  to  happiness ; 
For  this  he  took  her  to  the  lakes  and  seas. 
To  mines  and  mountains,  nor  allow 'd  her  eas**. 
She  must  be  pleased,  he  iiaid,  and  he  must 

live  to  please. 
He  hurried  north  and  south ,  and  east  and 

west. 
When  age  required  they  would  have  time 

to  rest: 
He  in  the  richest  dress  her  form  arrayed. 
And  cared  not  what  he  promised,  what  hepaid: 
She  should  share  all  his  pleasures  as  her  own. 
And  see  whatever  could  be  sought  or  shown. 
This  run  of  pleasure  for  a  time  she  bore. 
And  then  afnrm'd  that  she  rould  taste  no 

more; 
She  loved  it  while  its  nature  it  retain'd« 
But  made  a  duty,  it  displeased  and  painM : 
Have  we  not  means?  the  joyous   husband 

cried ; 
But  I  am  wearied  out,  the  wife  replied. 
Wearied  with  pleasure!  Thing  till  now  on> 

heard — 
Are  all  that  sweeten  trouble  to  be  fear*d? 
'Tis  but  the  sameness  tires  you, — cross  the 

seas. 
And  let  us  taste  the  world's  varieties. 
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Til  Mid,  in  Pluria  tliat  a  man  may  live 
latUthe  Inxaries  a  world  can  give, 
And  IB  a  space  cimfined  to  narrow  bonnd 
All  the  eBJojments  of  oar  life  are  found ; 
There  we  may  eat  and  drink ,   may  dance 

and  dress, 
Aid  in  its  Tery  essence  joy  possess ; 
Msj  ice  a  moying  crowd  of  lovely  dames, 
Mij  win  a  fortune  at  yoar  favourite  games ; 
Miy  hear  the  sounds  that  ravish  human  sense. 
And  all  without  receding  foot  from  thence. 
The  conquered  wife,  resistless  and  afraid, 
Ts  the  strong  call  a  sad  obedience  paid. 


Ai  we  an  infiint  in  its  pain,  with  sweets 
LsTed  once,   now  lothM,  torment  him  till 

he  eats. 
Whs  on  the  anthers  of  his  new  distress 
Looki  trembling  with  disgusted  weariness, 
SoUtrriet  felt,  so  look'd,  and  seem*d  to  say, 
0!  for  t  day  of  rest,  an  holiday! 
At  lesgth  her  coarage  rising  with  her  fear. 
She  Mid :  Our  pleasures  may  be  bought  too 

dear! 
TtthiiheanswerM  :  Dearest !  from  thy  heart 
Bid  every  fear  of  evil  times  depart ; 
1  ever  trusted  in  the  trying  hour 
To  Bj  good  stars,  and  felt  the  ruling  power ; 
Whei  want  drew  nigh,  his  threat*nmg  speed 

was  stopped, 
Sose  virgin  -  aunt ,    some   childless    uncle 

dropped ; 
It  ill  his  threats  I  sought  expedients  new. 
Aid  ay  hist,  best  resource  was  found  in  you. 
SUrst  and  lad  the  wife  beheld  her  doom, 
M  Mt  her  down  to  see  the  ruin  rome ; 
Aid  meet  the  ills  that  rise  where  money  fails, 
I^hti,  threats  and  duns,  bills,  bailiffs,  writs 

and  jails. 

Theie  wts  she  spared ;  ere  yet  by  want  op- 
pressed, 
Cuse  sae  more  flerce  than  bailifT  in  arrest ; 
Amid  a  scene  where  Pleasure  never  came, 
Tbsagh  never  ceased  the  mention  of  his  name, 
The  hoiband*s  heated  blood   received   the 

breath 
tMitrfifif^  dinrani*^  ihiil  bort  him  to  Uik  ili'ftih. 
W^  ill  riilti^ed.  —  whf  f  lu'r  p^rriit  or  Kmall 
jy  ttim,  1   kiiii w  ni>t,   l)4it  collt  i'trd  iili ;  — 
lh«  «iitw'd  Irtily  to  her  cot  rt-tind. 
^  tliirri' fllir  tries  ili^lii^thled  tind  adiirircd: 
^  ivil  to  nH,  I  (intpUaijt  and  piilite, 
ItitfAMrit  t*i  Uiitit*  uliiiieier  i««  h  rt^hl; 
^  Vf an  Ihc  Widow  «  werdi.   ulu*  giimthe 

widfiw''«i  mill*. 
M  hoiiift  n^l^i)^^  nhcjn  thf;  autumn  rmdN 
Thr  icn  tn  olijrct  for  ri?lk'ctlri|»  iiiliidii^ 
^odekan^r  for  IrndtT  sptriti ;  tliere  hIiu  ri^ada^ 
«d  wrfpi  in  comfort  in  her  grac:<-ful  wt!fd«. 


^Mpiicionr  faTc  its  moral  ?  Hrrr  wv  find 
T  Nil  wittti  Hkr  Uik  arc  not  for  rult'  dt'ftign'd, 


Nor  yet  for  blind  submission ;  happy  diey. 
Who  while  they  feel  it  pleasant  to  obey. 
Have  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  side 
Who  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide, 
Or  yield  the  reins,  and  bid  the  lady  guide ; 
Then  points  the  wonders  of  the  way ,  and 

makes 
The  duty  pleasant  that  she  undertakes ; 
He  shows  her  objects  as  they  move  along, 
And  gently  rules  the  movements  that  are 

wrong : 
He  tells  her  all  the  skilful  driver's  art. 
And  smiles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 
Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill, 
In  using  power  that  he  resumes  at  will. 


BOOK    XVIII 


ELLEN. 

Blbak  was  the  mom — said  Richard,  with  a 

sigh, 
I  must  depart !— That,  Brother,  I  deny, 
Said  George — You  may ;  but  I  perceive  not 

why. 
This  point  before  had  been  discussed,  but  still 
The  guest  submitted  to  the  ruling  will ; 
But  every  day  gave  rise  to  doubt  and  fear, — 
He  heard  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
That  all  was  well!— though  little  was  ex- 
pressed. 
It  seemM  to  him  the  writer  was  distressed ; 
Restrained !  there  was  attempt  and  strife  to 

please. 
Pains  and  endeavour — not  Matilda's  ease ; — 
Not  the  pure  lines  of  love !  the  guileless  friend 
In  all  her  freedom — What  could  this  portend  i 
Fancy!  said   George,  tlie  self  -  tormentor's 

pain — 
And  Richard  still  consented  to  remain. 


Ride  yon  this  fair  cool  morning?  said  the 

Squire : 
Do-T-for  a  purchase  I  have  made  inquire. 
And  with    you   take  a   will  complacently 

t'  admire : 
Southward  ali>first,  dear  Richard,  make  your 

way. 
Cross  Hilton  -  Bridge  ,   move   on    through 

Breken-Clay, 
At  Dunham- Wood  turn  duly  to  the  east. 
And  there  your  eyes  upon  the  ocean  feast ; 
Then  ride  above  the  cliff',  or  ride  below. 
You'll  bo  enraptured,  for  your  taste  I  know ; 
It  is  a  prospect  that  a  man  might  stay 
To  his  bride  hastening  on  his  wcdding-dny ; 
At  Tilburn-Sluice  once  more  ascend,   and 

view 
A  decent  house ;  an  ample  garden  too. 
And  planted  well  behind  — a  lively  scene, 

and  new; 
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A  little  tute,  a  little  pomp  dbplayM, 
By  a  dull  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade 
To  eiyoy  hit  leiiure — ^Here  he  came  prepared 
To  farm,  nor  cost  in  preparation  spared ; 
Bat  many  worig  hepnrchated,  some  he  read. 
And  often  rose  with  projecta  in  hie  head. 
Of  crops  in  courses  raised,  of  herds  hy  match- 
ing hred. 
We  had  jnst  found  these  little  humours  out. 
Just  saw — he  saw  not — ^what  he  was  ahout; 
Just  met  as  neighhonrs,  still  disposed  to  meet, 
Jnst  leamM  the  current  tales  of  Dowling- 

Street, 
And  were  jnst  thinlcing  of  our  female  friends. 
Saying — You  know  not  what  the  man  intends, 
A  rich,  kind,  hearty — and  it  might  he  true 
Something  he  wished,  hut  had  not  time  to  do ; 
A  cold  ere  yet  the  falling  leaf!  of  small 
Effect  till  then,  was  fatal  in  the  fail  ;— 
And  of  that  house  was  his  possession  hrief — 
Go ;  and  guard  well  against  tlie  falling  leaf. 
But  hear  me,  Richard,  looking  to  my  ease. 
Try  if  you  can  find  something  that  will  please; 
Faults  if  you  see,  and  such  as  must  ahide. 
Say  they  are  small,  or  say  that  I  can  hide ; 
But  fknlts  that  I  can  change,  remove,  or 

mend, 
lliese  like  a  foe  detect — or  like  a  friend. 
Mark  well  the  rooms,  and  their  proportions 

learn, 
.  In  each  some  use,  some  elegance  discern ; 
Ohserre  the  garden,  its  prmluctiTe  wall. 
And  find  a  something  to  commend  in  all ; 
Thep  should  yon  praise  them  in  a  knowing 

way, 
rU  take  It  kindly^that  is  well— he  gay. 
Nor  pass  the  pehbled  cottage  as  yon  rise 
Abore  the  sluice,  till  you  hare  fix'd  your  eyes 
On  the  low  woodbined  window,  and  have  seen. 
So  fortune  favour  you,  the  ghost  within ; 
Take  but  one  look,  and  then  your  way  pursue. 
It  fliei  all  strangers,  and  it  knows  not  yon. 


Richard  retnm^d,  and  by  his  Brother  stood. 
Not  in  a  pensire,  not  in  pleasant  mood ; 
But  by  strong  feeling  into  stillness  wrought. 
As  nothing  thinking,  or   with    too   much 

thought ; 
Or  libe  a  roan  who  means  indeed  to  speak. 
But  would  his  hearer  should  his  purpose  seek. 


When  George— What  ie  it.  Brother,  you 

would  hide? 
Or  whateonfessT — ^Who  is  she?  he  replied, 
That  angel  whom  I  saw,  to  whom  is  she 

allied? 
Of  thb  fkir  being  let  me  understand. 
And  I  will  praise  your  purchase,  house  and 
land. 


Hers  was  that  cottage  on  the  rising  ground. 
West  of  the  wares,  and  Just  beyond  tibeir 
sound; 


*Tis  larger  than   the   rest,   and    wl 

indeed. 

You  might  expect  a  lady  to  proceed; 
But  oh!  this  creature,  for  as  I  could  trace. 
Will  soon  be  carried  to  another  place. 
Fair,  fragile  thing !  I  said,  when  first  »y  eye 
Caught  hers,  wUt  thou  expand  thy  wings 

and  fly? 
Or  wilt   thou    Tanish?    beanteotts    epirit, 

stay  I— 
For  will  it  not  (I  question'd)  melt  away  ? 
No !  it  was  mortal — I  unseen  was  near. 
And  saw  the  bosom's  sigh,  the  standing  tear  f 
She  thought  profoundly,   for  I   stayed   to 

look. 
And  first  she  read,  then  laid  aside  her  book ; 
Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head. 
And  seemM  unconsciojae  of  the  tear  she  shed. 
Art  thou  so  much,  I  said,  to  grief  a  prey  f 
Till  pity  pain'd  me,  and  I  rode  away. 
Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
For  the  great  change  that  bears  her  to  the 

dead? 
Has  she  connexions?  does  she  lore?— I  feel 
Pity  and  grief,  wilt  thou  her  woes  revcttl  ? 


They  are  not  lasting,  Richard,  they  are  woea 
Chastised    and  meek!    she  sings  them    to 

repose; 
If  not,  she  reasons;  If  they  still  remain. 
She  finds  resource,  that  none  shall  find  in  rain* 
Whether  disease  first  grew  uoon  regret, 
Or  nature  gave  it,  is  uncertam  yet. 
And  must  remain ;  the  frame  was  slightl j 

made. 
That  grief  assaiPd,  and  all  is  now  decayed ! 
But  though  so  willing  from  the  world  to  part, 
I  must  not  call  her  case  a  broken  heart; 
Nor  dare  I  take  upon  me  to  maintain 
That  hearts  once  broken  never  heal  agaua. 


She  was  an  only  daughter,  one  whose  aire 
Loved  not  that  girls  to  knowledge  should 

aspire; 
But  he  had  sons,  and  Ellen  quickly  caught 
Whatever  thev  were  by  their  masters  taught ; 
This,  when  the  father  saw— It  is  the  turn 
Of  her  strange  mind,  said  he,  but  let  her 

learn; 
*Tis  almost  pity  with  that  shape  and  face — 
But  is  a  fashion,  and  brings  no  disgrace ; 
Women  of  old  wrote  verse,  or  for  the  stagre 
Brought  forth  their  works!  they  now  are 

reasoners  eare. 
And  with  severe  pursuits  dare  grapple  aad 

engage. 
If  sneh  her  mind,  I  shall  in  vain  oppose. 
If  not,  her  labours  of  themselves  wtU  cloae. 


Ellen,  'twas  found,  had  skill  without  pretcacv. 
And  silenced  eavy  by  her  meek  good  aeaoe ; 
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Tbil  Ellea  leuvt,  her  Tarious  knowledge 

proTed; 
Sift  wtrdi and  tender  looks,  that  Ellen  loved ; 
tn  ht  vho  taught  her  hrothen  found  in  her 
A  cautuit,  ready,  eager  auditor; 
ThiilicperceiTed,  nor  could  hit  joy  disguise. 
It  tued  his  Toice,  it  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 
Not  Toy  young,  nor  very  handsome  he, 
Bttt  very  fit  an  Ahelard  to  he ; 
fill  manner  and  his  meekness  hush'd  alarm 
li  aU  knt  Ellen-^ Ellen  felt  the  charm; 
Hen  was  fond 'filial  love,'  she  found  delight 
Tobire  her  mind's  dear  father  in  her  sight; 
Bit  toon  the  horrowM  notion  she  resigned ! 
He  vas  no  father — even  to  the  mind. 
Bit  Ellen  had  her  comforts — He  will  speak, 
Slw  aid,  for  he  heholds  me  fond  and  weak ; 
Fsiid,ind  he  therefore  may  securely  plead, — 
Weak,  I  have  therefore  of  his  firmness  need ; 
With  whom  my  fiather  will  his  Ellen  trust, 
Becuse  he  knows  him  to  he  kind  and  just. 


ihi!  too  well  the  conscious  lover  knew 
The  parent's  mind,  and  well  the  daughter's 

too; 
He  felt  of  doty  the  imperious  call. 
Beheld  his  danger,  and  must  fly  or  fall. 
Wlist  would  Uie  parent,  what  his  pupils 

think? 
0!  hs  was  standing  on  perdition's  hrink: 
Ii  his  dilemma  flight  alone  remain'd, 
AWcenld  he  fly  whose  very  soul  was  chaln'd? 
He  knew  she  loved ;  she  tried  .not  to  conceal 
A  htpe  she  thought  that  virtue's  self  might 

feel. 
Btcr  ef  her  and  her  frank  heart  afraid, 
l^bttng  himself,  he  sought  in  ahsence  aid, 
Airi  had  resolved  on  flight,  hut  still  the  act 

delay'd; 
At  hst  so  high  hia  apprehension  rose. 
That  he  would  hoth  his  love  and  labour  close. 
*While  undiadooed  my    fear  each  instant 
A  J  t  .  prows, 

Ah  I  hmacnt  the  guilt  that  no  one  knows, 
Sacciss  nadoea  me,  and  the  view  that  cheers 
All  scher  men,  all  dark  to  me  appears ! ' 
Thotiid  ht  thnuj^hi,  hU  Ellen  at  Iiiu  iiide 
lltr  ««fiiKui|r  MtrtiK'flA  to  liiH  ^TU'f  ii|j|p]ied; 
will  Uli*  i<ff(>ct  «»  water  mut  nn  fliimc, 
'•f  if  n£»re  heated  and  lonrtmed  bi-rame, 
M  hrolt  in  sorrow  from  the  wondering 

intiid, 
J*  h*  ♦!»  at  on  re  offended  and  nfraid  ; 
iH  *Do  not  go  I  *  she  cried,  and  wfm  awhile 

An  thoii  thru   ill,  dear  friend?  slie  ask'd, 

rand  took 
H«  jAiMhe  Hand—  Itow  vrry  pale  tli  j  look ! 
%iii  thou  art  cold,  ajid  trenible»t-— iirray  thee 

tell 
Thy  fn^'iid,  thy  Ellen^  is  her  mmiiter  well? 
^M  let  het  wftfi  her  loving  rare  attend 
**  it)  ihst  *r^«*«  and  diBtnrUa  her  friend. — 
^*f.  my  de«r  lady?  we  have  all  our  rares, 
Afti  J  ani  troubted  «ith  ni^^  poor  affairs : 


Thou  canst  not  aid  me,  Ellen ;  could  it  he 
And  might  it,  doubtless,  I  would  fly  to  thee; 
But  we  have  sundry  duties,  and  must  all. 
Hard  as  it  may  he,  go  where  duties  call — 
Suppose  the  trial  were  this  instant  thine, 
Couldst  thou  the  happiest  of  thy  views  resign 
At  duty's  strong  command? — if  thou  wert  by, 
Said  the  unconscious  maiden,  I  would  try ! — 
And  as  she  sigh'd  she  heard  the  soft  respon- 
sive sigh. 
And  then  assuming  steadiness,  Adieu ! 
He  cried,  and  from  the  grieving  Ellen  flew; 
And  to  her  father  with  a  bleeding  heart 
He  went,  his  grief  and  purpose  to  impart ; 
Told  of  his  health,  and  did  in  part  confess 
That  he  should  love  the  noble  maiden  less. 
The  parent's  pride  to  sudden  rage  gave  way — 
And  the  girl  loves !  that  plainly  you  would 

say — 
And  you  with  honour,  in  your  pride,  retire ! 
Sir,  I  your  prudence  envy  and  admire. — 
But  here  the  father  saw  the  rising  frown. 
And  quickly  let  his  lofty  spirit  down. 

Forgive  a  parent ! — I  may  well  excuse 

A  girl  who  could  perceive  such  worth  and 

choose 
To  make  it  hers ;  we  must  not  look  to  meet 
All''we  might  wish ; — Is  age  itself  discreet? 
Where  conquest  may  not  be,  'tis  prudence 

to  retreat — 
Then    with    the  kindness    worldly   minds 

assume 
He  praised  the  self-pronounced  and  rigorous 

doom; 
He  wonder'd  not  that  one  so  young  should 

love. 
And  much  he  wbh'd  he  could  the  choice 

approve; 
Much  he  lamented  such  a  mind  to  lose. 
And  hegg'd  to  learn  if  he  could  aid  his 

views. 
If  such  were  form'd — then  closed  the  short 

account. 
And  to  a  shilling  paid  tlie  full  amount 
So  Cecil  left  the  mansion,  and  so  flew 
To  foreign  shores,  without  an  interview ; 
He  must  not  say,  I  love — he  could  not  say, 

Adieu! 

Long  was  he  Asent ;  as  a  guide  to  youth. 
With  grief  contending,    and  in  search   of 

truth. 
In  courting  peace,  and  trying  to  forget 
What  was  so  deeply  interestmg  yet 
A  friend  in  England  gave  him  all  the  news, 
^  sad  indulgence  that  he  would  not  lose ; 
He  told  how  Ellen  sufl^er'd,  how  they  sent 
The  maid  from  home  in  sullen  discontent. 
With  some  relation  on  the  Lakes  to  live, 
In  all  the  sorrow  such  retirements  give; 
And  there  she  roved  among  the  rocks,  and 

took 
Moss  from  the  stone,  and  pebbles  from  the 

brook ; 
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Gazed  on  the  flics  that  settled  on  the  flowers, 
And  so  consumed  her  melancholy  hours. 
Again  he  wrote — The  father  tlien  was  dead, 
And  Ellen  to  her  native  Tillage  fled. 
With  native  feeling — there  she  oped  her  door. 
Her  heart,   her  purse,  and  comforted  the 

poor, 
The   sick,  the  sad,— and  there   she   pass'd 

her  days. 
Deserving  much,  hut  never  seeking  praise. 
Her  task  to  guide  herself,  her  joy  the  fallen 

to  raise. 
Nor  would  she    nicely   faults   and   merits 

weigh, 
But  loved  the  impulse  of  her  soul  t'  obey ; 
The  prayers  of  all  she  heard,  their  sufiferings 

view'd. 
Nor    turned    from   any,    save   when  Love 

pursued  ; 
For   though  to  love  disposed,  to  kindness 

prone. 
She  thought  of  Cecil,  and  she  lived  alone. 


Thus  heard  the  lover  of  the  life  she  past 
Till  his  return,— and  he  returnM  at  last ; 
For  he  had  saved,  and  was  a  richer  man 
Than  when  to  teach  and  study  he  began ; 
Something  his  father  left,  and  he  could  fly 
To  the  loved  country  where  he  wish'd  to  die. 
And  now,  he  said,  this  maid  with  gentle  mind 
May  I  not  hope  to  meet,  as  good,  as  kind. 
As  in  Uie  days  when  first  her  friend  she  knew 
And  then  could  trust — and  he  indeed  is  true? 
She  knew  my  motives,  and  she  must  approve 
The  man  who  dared  to  sacrifice  his  love 
And  fondest  hopes  to  virtue:  virtuous  she, 
Nor  can  resent  tliat  sacrifice  in  me. 


He  rcasonM  thus,  but  feared,  and  sought 

the  friend 
In  his  own  country,  where  his  doubts  must 

end; 
They  then  together  to  her  dwelling  came. 
And  by  a  servant  sent  her  lover^s  name, 
A  modest  •youth,    whom    she  before  had 

known. 
His  favourite  then,  and  doubtless  then  her 

own. 
They  in  the   carriage  heard  the  servants 

speak 
At  Ellen's  door — «A  maid  so  heavenly  meek, 
Who  would  all  pain  extinguish!  Yet  will  she 
Pronounce  my  doom,  I  feel  the  certainty !  * — 
Courage !  the  friend  exclaimed,  ^the   lover's 

fear 
Grows  without  ground;   hut  Cecil   would 

not  hear: 
He  seemM  some  dreadful  object  to  explore. 
And  fixM  his  fearful  eye  upon  the  door. 
Intensely  longing  for  reply— the  thing 
That  must  to  him  his  future  fortune  bring; 
And  now  it  brought!  like  Death's  cold  hand 

it  came — 
The  lady  was  a  stranger  to  the  name ! 


Backward  the  lover  in  the  carriage  fell. 
Weak,  but  not  fainting — All,  said  he,  is  well! 
Return  with  me — I  have  no  more  to  seek ! 
And  this* was  all  the  wofnl  man  would  speak. 
Quickly  he  settled  all  his  worldly  views. 
And  saiPd  from  home,  his  fiercer  pains  to  lose 
And  nurse  the  milder — now  with  labour  less 
He  might  his  solitary  world  possess. 
And  taste  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  in  idleness. 


Greece  was  the  land  he  chose ;  a  mind  docsy 'd 
And    ruin'd   there   through   glorious    ruin 

strayM, 
There  read,  and  walkM,  and  mused, — there 

loved,  and  wept,  and  pray*d. 
Nor  would  he  write,  nor  suffer  hope  to  live^ 
But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  could  give; 
Till,  with  the  dead  conversing,  he  began 
To  lose  the  habits  of  a  living  maa, 
Save  that  he  saw  some  wretched,  them  he 

tried 
To  soothe, — some  doubtful,  them  he  strove 

to  guide ; 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind's  ennobling  joy 
Of  thatnew  state  that  death  must  not  destroy; 
What  Time  had  done  we  know  not, — Death 

was  nigh. 
To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  MJBrh, 
But  hopes  more  new  and  strong  ronfirm'd 

his  wish  to  die. 

Meantime  poor  Ellen  In  her  cAttage  thought 
That  he  would  seek  her — sure  she  sko«ld 

be  sought ; 
She  did  not  mean — It  was  an  evil  hour. 
Her  thoughts  were  guardless,  and  bryood 

her  power; 
And  for  one  speech,  and  that  in  raaluir*« 

made! 
Have  I  no  friend  to  soothe  him  and  pemQmlrT 
He  must  not  leave  me — He  again  will  rosiM*« 
And  we  shall  have  one  hope,  one  heart,  onr 

home! 

But  when  she  heard  that  he   on   fornix 

ground 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hers  never  norv  wmmi 

found; 
But  still  she  felt  a  varying  hope  that  los  e 
Would  all  these  slight  imp^iments  remoi «- ; 
Has  he  no  friend  to  tell  him  that  our  prt4<- 
Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  f 
Soon  as  the  hasty  sacrifice  is  made, 
A  look  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  prrai 
Have  I  no  friend  to  say  ^Return  again. 
Reveal  your  wishes,  and  relieve  her  pniaV 


With  suffering  mind  the  maid  her  pTosn»c<o 

^iew'd. 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  ntmm^  ; 
As  past  the  day,the  week,the  month,  the  ywm 
The  faint  hops  sicken'd,  and  gate  plnce  %u 

fear. 
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Ill 


No  Cecil  cmne ! — Come,  pecTiih  and  uiy ost ! 
SU  Ellen  cried,  why  cheriah  this  diigpast? 
Thjr  EUen^s  voice  conld  charm  thee  once, 

but  tboa 
CtDst  Bothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now ! 


Ym!  the  was  ri^ht;  the  grave  on  him  was 

closed, 
Asd  there  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed. 
The  aews  soon  reached   her,  and  she  then 

replied 
Is  bis  own  manner — I  am  satisfied! 


To  her  a  lover's  legacj  is  paid. 

The  darling  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 

Fram  this  her  best  and  favourite  books  she 

buys, 
Frsoi  this  are  doled  the  favourite  charities; 
Aad  when  a  tale  or  face  affects  her  heart. 
This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart. 


Sorh  have  the  ten  last  years  of  Ellen  been ! 
Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen! 
That  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
Till  all  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made ; — 
Aodsew  the  cloeing  scene  will  shortly  come — 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home  ; 
Bst  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  Bsnal  softeners  of  the  peasant's  cares, 
Ai4  thoagh  she  prays  not  with  the  dying 

now. 
She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  sliows  them  how. 


SMh  is  my  tole,  dear  Richard,  but  that  told 
1  mst  all  ronnmcnt*  on  the  text  withhold ; 
Whtt  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  tell. 
Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well; 
But  to  the  caase  of  mercy  I  incline, 
Or,  oh!  my  Brother,  what  a  fate  is  mine! 


BOOK     XIX. 

WILLIAM     B  A  I  L  E  Y. 

Ti»f  tiiiffK  Ilif'Ufirrt  fr»  a  rimrnin^  rvnd 

Tft  ^uirt  unci  daiiK'KtJi"  i-omforift  Ird ; 

W  Cttii^f,   who  thought  tin'  world  rould 

not  iiT]|Jplj 
f  r'Rif art  Mt  purc^  rpflci'lt'rl  iniih  a  «i^rli; 
ThrnvDnlil  f^nrnnr  lljf?  milijcit,  lisilf  in  i»lay, 
"•If  r«fjit"it»  tUl  Ihr  Hndni'HK  norr  a  nay. 
jj*7 1  ptiJi  r  11  f  Fii  UN  1 II  n  '■  i*r»-o  m  Jj  ii  v  r '«  d  i  si  'fuc, 

Ofllerfiir*  vilecfiromandrni^rtt— tlmt  hi  h  wife 

Hhwsld  Vt^v  nil  QinriT^  whin  he  uo  luore  hud 
life ; 


He  could  not  bear  that  royal  Herod^s  spouse 
Should,  as  a  widow,  make  her  second  vows; 
Or  that  a  mortal  with  his  queen  should  wed. 
Or  be  the  rival  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Herods,   said    Richard,   doubtless   may  be 

found, 
But  haply  do  not  in  the  world  abound ; 
Ladies,  indeed,  a  dreadful  lot  would  have. 
If  jealousy  could  act  beyond  the  grave : 
No  doubt  Othellos  every  place  supply. 
Though  every  Desdemona  docs  not  die; 
But  there  arc  lovers  in  the  world,  who  live 
Slaves  to  the  sex,  and  every  fault  forgive. 


I  know,  said  George,  a  happy  man  and  kind. 
Who  finds  his  wife  Is  all  he  wish'd  to  find, 
A  mild,  good  man,  who,  if  he  nothing  sees, 
Will  suffer  nothing  to  disturb  his  case ; 
Who,  ever  yielding  both  to  smiles  and  aighs, 
Admits  no  story  that  a  wife  denies, — 
She  guides  his  mind,  and  she  directs  his  eyes. 
Richard,  there  dwells  within  a  mile  a  pair 
Of  good  examples, — I  will  guide  you  there: 
Such  man  is  William  Bailey, — but  his  spouse 
Is  virtue's  self  since  she  had  made  her  vows: 
I  speak  of  ancient  stories,  long  worn  out. 
That  honest  William  would  not  talk  about; 
But  he  will  sometimes  check  her  starting  tear. 
And  call  her  self-correction  too  severe. 
In  their  omu  inn  the  gentle  pair  are  placed. 
Where  you  behold  the  marks  of  William's 

taste: 
They  dwell  in  plenty,  in  respect,  and  peace. 
Landlord  and  lady  of  the  Golden  Fleece: 
Public  indeed  their  calling, — but  there  come 
No  brawl,  no  revel  to  that  decent  room ; 
All  there  is  still,  and  comely  to  behold. 
Mild  as  the  fleece,  and  pleasant  as  the  gold ; 
But  mild  and  pleasant  as  they  now  appear. 
They  first  experienced  many  a  troubled  year; 
And  that,  if  known,    might  not  command 

our  praise. 
Like  the  smooth  tenor  of  their  present  days. 

Our  hostess,  now  so  grave  and  steady  grown. 
Has  had  some  awkward  trials  of  her  own : 
She  was  not  always  so  resigned  and  meek. 
Yet  can  I  little  of  her  failings  speak ; 
Those  she  herself  will  her  misfortunes  deem, 
And  slides  discreetly  from  the  dubious  tlieme; 
But  you  shall  hear  the  tale  that  I  will  tell, 
Wlicn  we  have  seen  the  mansion  where  they 
dwell. 

They  saw  the  mansion, — and  the  couple  made 
Obeisance  due,  and  not  without  parade: 
His  Honour,  still  obliging,  took  delight 
To  make  them  pleasant  in  each  other's  tight; 
It  was  their  duty — they  were  very  sure 
It  was  their  pleasure.  —  This   they   could 

endure. 
Nor  turnM  impatient — In  the  room  around 
Were  care  and  neatness :  instruments  were 

found 
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For  Mcred  miMic,  books  irith  printo  and 

noteii 
By  learned  men  and  good,  whom  William 

quotes 
In  mc»de  familiar — ^Bereridge,  Dodderidge, 

Hall, 
Pyle,  Whitby,  Hammond — he  refers  to  all. 
Next  they  beheld  his  garden,  fruitful,  nice. 
And,  as  he  said,  his  little  paradise. 
In  man  and  wife  appeared  some  signs  of  pride. 
Which  they  perceived  not,  or  they  would 

not  hide, — 
Their  honest  saving,  their  good  name,  their 

skUl, 
His  llonour^s  land,  which  they  had  grace  to 

till; 
And  more  his  favour  shown,  with  all  their 

friends'  good  will. 

This  past,  the  visit  was  with  kindness  closed. 
And  George  was  ask'd  to  do  as  he  proposed. 
Richard,  said  he,  tliongh  I  myself  explore 
With  no  distaste  the  annals  of  the  poor. 
And  may  with  safety  to  a  brother  show 
What  of  my  humble  friends  I  chance   to 

know, 
Richard,  there  are  who  call  the  subjects  low. 
The  host  and  hostess   of  the  Fleece— 'Us 

base — 
Would  I  could  cast  some  glory  round  the 

place ! 
The  lively  heroine  once  adoruM  a  farm, — 
And  William's  virtue  has  a  kind  of  charm: 
Nor  shall  we,  in  our  apprehension,  need 
Riches  or  rank — I  think  I  may  proceed : 
Virtue  and  worth  there  are  who  will  not  see 
In  humble  dress,  but  low  they  cannot  be. 


The  youth's  addresses  pleased  his  fkvourite 

maid, — 
They  wish'd  for  union,  but  were  both  afraid; 
They  saw  the  wedded  poor,— and  fear  the 

bliss  delay 'd: 
Yet  they  appear *d  a  happier  lass  and  swain 
Than  those  who  will  not  reason  or  refrain. 
William  was  honest,  simple,  gentle,  kind. 
Laborious,  studious,  and  to  thrift  inclined; 
More   neat  than  youthful   peasant   in    his 

dress. 
And  yet  so  careful,  that  it  cost  him  less: 
He  kept  from  inns,  though  doom'd  an  inn 

to  keep. 
And  all    his    pleasures   and  pursuits  were 

cheap : 
Yet  would  the  youth  perform  a  generous 

deed. 
When  reason  saw  or  pity  felt  the  need; 
He  of  his  labour  and  his  skill  would  lend. 
Nay,  of  his  money,  to  a  suffering  friend. 
William  had   manual  arts,— bis  room  was 

graced 
With    carving    quaint,     that     spoke     the 

master's  taste; 


But  if  that  taste  admitted  aome  dispate. 
He  charm'd  the  nymphs  with  ilageolci  mad 

flute. 
Constant  at  church,  and  there  a  little  pmsNU 
He  sang  with  boldness,  and  he  read  aload; 
Self-taught  to  write,  he  his  example  to«k 
And  form'd  his  letters  from  a  printed  book. 


I've  heard  of  ladies  who  profess'd  to  see 
In  a  man's  writing  what  his  mind  mttat  be; 
As  Doctor  Spursheim's   pupils,  wheo  they 

look 
Upon  a  skull,  vriil  read  it  as  a  book — 
Our  talents,  tendencies,  and  likings  trsce* 
And  find  for  all  the  measure  and  tbe  place  x 
Strange  times !  when  thus  we  are  completely 

read 
By  man  or  woman,  by  the  hand  or  head! 
Believe  who  can, — but  William's  even  nuad 
All  who  beheld  might  in  his  writing  fiad; 
His  not  tlie  scratches  where  we  try  in  irmtn 
Meanings  and  words  to  construe  or  explata. 


But  with  our  village-hero  to  proceed, — 
He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  i 
Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  fmce^ 
By  nature  gifted  both  with  strength  and 

grace. 
Black    parted  locks  his   polish'd  foreiicnd 

press'd; 
His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  coafeaa'd  ; 
His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  conveyed; 
Not  like  the  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid. 
When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  abe 

wills  betray 'd. 
The  lighter  damsels  call'd  bis  manner  priv^ 
And  laugh'd  at  virtue  so  array 'd  in  hiai ; 
But  they  were  wanton,  as  he  vrell  rtplisA, 
And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  strowgtj 

tried: 
Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  bin  atrokea 
Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees  and  jokes; 
Nor   was  averse,   ere  yet  he  pledged  lua 

love. 
To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ; 
When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  wnlk*d 

along. 
How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their 
In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste. 
Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  mannera  gmend — 
And  Absolon  had  been,   had  Abaolon  We* 

chaste. 

Frances,  like  William,  felt  her  heart  iarlkar 
To  neat  attire — but  Frances  would  be  ftnr : 
Though    small    the    farm,    the     lkr»ii  ■ 

daughter  knrw 
Her  rank  in  Hfe,  and  she  woiHd  have  it  too : 
This,  and  this  only,  gave  the  lover  pain. 
He  thought  it  needless,  and   he  jnd|;«<4  It 

vain: 
Advice  in  hints  he  to  the  fault  applied. 
And  talk'd  of  sin,  of  vanity,  and  pride. 
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Aidvhftt  is  proud.  Mid  Frances,  but  to  stand 
Sis^io^  at  chnrch,  and  sawing  thus  your 

iiand? 
LookiBg  at  hearen  aboTc,  as  if  to  bring 
The  hoi  J  angels  down  to  hear  yon  sing? 
And  when  yon  write,  yon  try  with  all  your 

skill. 
And  cty,  no  wonder  that  yon  wrote  so  ill ! 
ForysQ  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule. 
And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school — 
Is  tbst not  proud? — And  I  have  heard  beside. 
The  proudest  creatures  have  the  humblest 

pride: 
If  you  had  read  the  volumes  I  have  hired, 
YsbM  «ce  your  fanlt,  nor  try  to  be  admired ; 
Fsr  they  who  read  such  books  can  always 

teU 
The  fsnlt  within,  and  read  the  mind  as  well. 
Willism  had  heard  of  hiring  books  before, 
He  knew  she  read,  and  he  inquired  no  more ; 
Oi  htm  the  subject  was  completely  lost, 
Whst  he  regarded  was  the  time  and  cost ; 
Yet  thst  was  trifling — just  a  present  whim, 
Novell  and  stories!  what  were  they  to  him? 


With  such  slight   quarrels,  or  with  those 

as  slight, 
Thej  lived  in  love,  and  dream'd  of  its  delight. 
Her  daties  Fanny   knew,    both   great  and 

small, 
Aad  the  with  diligence  observed  them  all ; 
IfeVr  she  faUM  a  duty  to  fulfil, 
Twat  childish  error,  not  rebellious  will ; 
For  her  much  reading,  though  it  touchM 

her  heart, 
Cosld  neither  vice  nor  indolence  impart 
Vet,  when  from   l¥illiam  and   her  friends 

retired, 
Slw  fsiud  her  reading  had  her  mind  inspired 
With  hopes  and  thoughts  of  high  mysterious 

thinf^-tt, 

L  lici  in  the  early  dream  af  kindneiiH  brings; 

And  ihtn  tiht  wrpt^  nnd  wiinctrr^fl  an  fthti  read, 

iad  nrw  rmotioriH  in   ht-r  Uvntt  Mvvtv  bred : 

>'hr  Mimrtimrs  fancit'd  tlinl  wlirn  Icive  was 

trup 
T*ii  iitnrv  thiiTi  »hf*  and  Willinm  fver  knew; 
^'Tff  tJmit  ihr  «hady  lane  in  Kuniinrr-eye, 
^nrr  thaq  ihr  aigfhinj^whea  lii^  iniili  It  is  leave; 
*f<iPB  ihMk   hii    prpftrriire  when    tlic   lads 

nd%anre 
tfli  thfimic"  their  partnetii  for  the  nvening- 

dancf' ; 
^iji  morr   I  ban    midniglit  -  tlmu^ltta   and 

inornin^-drrnins, 
^  talk  when   Iotp  and   iriarringe  nre   the 

themes; 
'»  JWf,  tt  Hnmrlhm^  niit  to  Up  drlinr-d, 
^*f  i\}  tuliduinpr,  all  roininandin^  Liiid, 
FhttfilU  ilir  ronde«l  hinrt,  that  rnlt-s  the 

prntidi^fit  itiind. 
mi  m  hrr  lovtr  Fanny  fit  ill  rHird, 
Mrr  Ur^t  Mnnfitinion.  her  iimrerejttt  ^iiide, 
^a  wham  »hr  rould  rely,  in  whom  she  would 

ronfide. 


All  jealous  fits  were  past ;  in  either  now 
Were  tender  wishes  for  the  binding  vow  $ 
There  was  no  secret  one  alone  posscssM, 
There  was  no  hope  that  warmed  a  single 

breaiit ; 
Both  felt  the  same  concerns  their  thoughta 

employ. 
And  neither  knew  one  solitary  joy. 
Then  why  so  easy,  William?  why  consent 
To  wait  so  long?  thou  wilt  at  last  repent ; 
Within  a  month,  does  Care  and  Prudence  say : 
If  all  be  ready,  linger  not  a  day ; 
Ere  yet  the  choice  be  made,  on  choice  debate. 
But  having  chosen,  dally  not  with  fate. 


While  yet  to  wait  the  pair  were  half  content. 
And  half  disposed  their  purpose  to  repeat, 
A  spinster-aunt,  in  some  great  baron's  place. 
Would  see  a  damsel,  pride  of  all  her  race : 
And  Fanny,  flattered  by  the  matron^s  call, 
ObeyM  her  aunt,  and  long'd  to  see  the  Hall; 
For  halls  and  castles  in  her  fancy  wrought. 
And  she  accounts  of  love  and  wonder  sought ; 
There  she  eipected  strange  events  to  learn. 
And  take  in  tender  secrets  fond  concern ; 
There  she  expected  lovely  nymphs  to  view. 
Perhaps  to  hear  and  meet  their  lovers  too ; 
The  Julias,  tender  souls!  the  Henrys  kind 

and  true: 
I'here  she  expected  plottings  to  detect. 
And  —  but   I   hnow  not   what  she   might 

expect — 
All  she  was  taught  in  books  to  be  her  guide. 
And  all  that  nature  taught  the  nymph  beside. 


Now  that  good  dame  had  in  the  castle  dwelt 
So  long  that  she  for  all  its  people  felt ; 
She  kept  her  sundry  keys,  and  ruled  o'er  all. 
Female  and  male,  domestics  in  the  hall ; 
By  her  lord  trusted,  worthy  of  her  trust. 
Proud  but  obedient,  bountiful  but  just. 
She  praised  her  lucky  stars,    that  in  her 

place 
She  never  found  neglect,  nor  felt  disgrace; 
To  do  her  duty  was  her  soul's  delight. 
This  her  inferiors  would  to  theirs  excite. 
This  her  superiors  notice  and  requite; 
To  either  class  she  gave  the  praises  due, 
And  still  more  grateful  as  more  favoured 

grew: 
Her  lord  and  lady  were  of  peerless  worth. 
In  power  unmatchM,  in  glory  and  in  birth ; 
And  such  the  virtue  of  the  noble  race, 
It  reachM  the  meanest  servant  in  the  place; 
All,  from  the  chief  attendant  on  my  lord 
To  the  groom's  helper,  had  her  civil  word ; 
From  MissMontregor,  who  the  ladies  taught. 
To  the  rude  lad  who  in  the  garden  wrought; 
From   the  first   favourite   to  the   meanest 

drudge. 
Were  no  such  women,   heaven  should  be 

her  judge ; 
Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 
In  that  pure  place,  and  they  wcremundified; 
15 
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The  MM  of  faroBr  on  their  YileneM  shone. 
And  all  their  faulUi  lilie  morning  >DiitU  were 

gone. 
There  wao  Lord  Robert!  conld   she  hare 

her  choice. 
From  the  world's  masters  he  should  have 

her  voice; 
So  kind  and  gracious  in  his  noble  ways. 
It  was  a  pleasure  spealcing  in  his  praise: 
And  Lady  Catliarine, — O !  a  prince's  pride 
Might  by  one  smile  of  hers  be  gratiiied ; 
>Vith  her  would  monarchs  all  their  glory 

share, 
And  in  her  presence  banish  all  their  care. 
Such  was  the  matron,  and  to  her  the  maid 
Was  by  her  lover  carefully  convcy'd. 


When  William  first  the  invitation  read 
It  some  displeasure  in  his  spirit  bred, 
Not  that    one    jealous    thought  the    man 

possessed. 
He  was  by  fondness,  not  by  fear  distressed ; 
Rut  when  his  Fanny  to  his  mind  conveyed 
The  growing  treasures  of  the  ancient  maid. 
The  thirty  years,    come  Juno,   of   service 

past. 
Her  lasting  love,  her  life  that  would  not  last; 
Her  power!  her  place!  what  interest!  what 

respect 
She  had  acquired — and  shall  we  her  neglect? 
No,  Frances,  no !  lie  answerM,  you  are  right ; 
Rut  things  appear  in  such  a  different  light! 
Her  parents  blest  her,  and  as  well  became 
Tlieir  love  advised  her,  that  they  might  not 

blame; 
They  said:  If  she  should  earl  or  countess 

meet 
She  should  be  humble,  cautious,.and  discreet ; 
Homble,  but  not  abased,  remembering  all 
Are  kindred  sinners, — children  of  the  fall; 
That  from  the  earth  our  being  we  receive. 
And  are  all  equal  when  the  earth  we  leave. 
They  then  advised  her  in  a  modest  way 
To  make  replies  to  what  my  Lord  might  say; 
Her  aunt  would  aid  her,  who  was  now  become 
With  nobles  noble,  and  with  lords  at  home. 


So  went  the  pair ;  and  William  told  at  night 
Of  a  reception  grarioas  and  polite ; 
He  spake  of  galleries  long  and  pictures  tall. 
The  handsome  parlours,  the  prodigious  hall ; 
The  busts,  the   statues,  and   the  floors   of 

stone, 
The  storied  arras,  and  the  vast  saloon. 
In  which  was  placed  an  Indian  chest  and 

screen. 
With  figures  such  as  he  had  never  seen : 
lie  told  of  these  as  men  enraptured  tell, 
And  gave  to  all  their  praise,  and  all  was  well. 
Left  by  the  lover,  the  desponding  maid 
Was  of  the  matron's  ridicnle  afi^id ; 
But  when  she  heard  a  welcome  fhink  and 

kind. 
The  wonted  firmness  repossessed  her  mind; 


Pleased  by   the   looks   of    lave  her  annt 

displayed. 
Her  fond  professions,  and  her  kind  parade. 
In  her  own  room,  and  with  her  niece  apart. 
She  gave  up  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 
And,  grown  familiar,  bid  her  Fanny  ^nii. 
Partake  her  cheer,  and  make  herself  at  home. 
Shut  in  that  room,  upon  its  cheerful  board 
She  laid  the  comforts  of  no  vulgar  hoard  ; 
Then  press'd  the  damsel  both  with  love  and 

pride. 
For  both  she  felt — and  would  not  be  denied. 
Grace  she  pronounced  before  and  after  roe«t, 
And  bless'd  her  God   that  she  coald  talk 

and  eat; 
Then  with  new  glee  she  sang  her  patr«a*s 

praise — 
Ho  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways; 
She  had  the  roast  and  boil'd  of  every  day« 
That   sent  the  poor  with  grateful   hearts 

away; 
And  she  was  grateful— Come,  my  darling* 

think 
Of  them  you  love  the  best,  and  let  ua drink. 


And  now   she  drank  the   healths  of  ihome 

above. 
Her  noble  friends,  whom  she  must  ever  low ; 
But  not  together,  not  the  young  and  oM, 
Rut  one  by  one,  the  number  duly  told  ; 
And  told  their  merits  too — there  was  ant  mme 
Who  had  not  said  a  gracious  thing  or  dimr^ 
Nor  could  she  praise  alone,  but  die  wonid 

take 
A  cheerful  glass  for  every  favourite's  anke. 
And  all  were  favourites — tiU  the  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  for  the  tongue  that  nearly  rcaoed  to 

speak; 
That  rosy  cheek  that  now  began  to  slnnr« 
And  show  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wine : 
Rut  there  she  ended— felt  the  singing  hmd. 
Then  pray'd  as  custom  will'd,  and  so  to  bed. 


The  mom  was  pleasant,    and  the  ancimt 

maid 
With  her  fair  niece  about  the  mansion  atmy'd; ' 
There  was  no  room  without  th'  approprinio 

tnle 
Of  blood  and  mnrder,  female  sprite  or  nasle  ; 
There  was  no  picture  that  th'  historic  itnaae 
Pass'd  by  and  gave  not  its  peculiar  fmau^i 
The  births,  the  visits,  weddings,  bnrial««  nU 
That  chanced  for  ages  at  the  noble  HnU. 
These  and  each  revolution  she  conld  ntntr. 
And  give  strange  anecdotes  of  love  and  hnte  ; 
This  was  her  first  delights  her  pride,  her 

boast, 
She  told  of  many  an  heiress;  manr  a  tnnat. 
Of  Lady  Ellen's  flight,   of  Lord*Oriaado*« 

ghost; 
The  maid  tum'd  pale,  and  what  shnafal  thm 

ensne 
Rut  wine  and  cake—the  dame  was  frigbteuM 

too. 
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Thf  tMt  and  niece  now  walked  about  the 
grounds. 

Aid  Mnetiflies  met  the  geatry  in  their 
round* ; 

Dt  let  SI  tarn!  the  timid  girl  evclaimM— 

Tun!  mid  the  annt,  of  what  are  you 
ashamed  y 

Wkat  11  tha«  frightful  in  ouch  looie  at 

thOM? 

Whit  it  it,  child,  you  fancy  or  tuppote? 
Ltok  at  Lerd  Rehevt,  tee  if  yon  can  trace 
Mtre  thaa  tme  honour  in  that  handsome 

face! 
Wbtt!  yon  mutt  think,  by  blushing  in  that 

way, 
Uj  Itfd  has  s<Nnething  about  lore  to  say ; 
Bit  I  tMure  yon  that  he  ncTcr  spoke 
Sock  things  to  me  in  earnest  or  in  joke, 
kU  jti  I  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  times, 
WIms  wicked  men  are  thinkiag  of  their 

crimes. 
Then!  let  them  pass— Why,  yes,  indeed  'tis 

true 
Thit  vas  a  look,  «nd  was  designed  for  you; 
Bit  wktt  the  wonder  when  the  sight  is  new? 
Fir  ay  lord's  Tirtue  you  may  take  my  word, 
He  wwdd  not  do  a  thing  that  was  absurd. 


A  MBlk  had  passM ;  And  when  will  Fanny 

come? 
1W  Itrer  aikM,  and  found  the  parents  dumb ; 
Tkcy  had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  the 

space. 
Aid  the  poor  maiden  was  in  much  disgrace; 
Sihicc  so  long  they  could  not  understand, 
Aii  this  of  one  who  wrote  so  neat  a  hand; 
TIctr  litter  snre    would  send  were  aught 

amiss, 
Bit  yoath  is  thouffhtless — there  is  hope  in 

this. 

Ai  tine  ekpsed,  their  wonder  changed  to 

woe, 
WQIiun  would  lose  another  day,  and  go ; 
ict  if  the  thonid  be  wilful  and  remain, 
^  kid  ao  power  to  take  her  home  again : 
Ite  be   would    go: — He    went,    and    he 

returned, — 
f^jahis  look  the  pair  his  tale  discemM; 
jMi  pi  grief,  it  smnM  not  that  he  knew 
■>v  he  came  home,   or  what  he  should 

pursue ! 
nij  ims  gr^^ne ! — her  aunt  was  sick  in  bed, 
2^1%  ihe  mid — none  cared  if  she  were  dead; 
■^Aaige,  his  darling,  was  decoy'd,  was 

fled! 
te  it  what  time,  and  whither,  and  with 

whom, 
'*^Misem*d  to  know — all  surly,  shy,   or 
^^  dumb. 

'M  kkiaiiil  himoelf,  all  blamed  the  erring 
^^  maid ; 

•>9  ^^Wd  revenge ;  they  cursed  their  ftite, 

and  pray'd. 


Moved  by  his  grief,  the  father  sought  the 

place, 
Ad['d  for  his  girl,  and  talked  of  her  disgrace; 
Spoke  of  the  villain,  on  whose  cursed  head 
He  prayed  that  vengeance  might  be  amply 

shed; 
Then  sought  his  sitter,  and  beheld  her  grief, 
Her  pain,  her  danger, — this  was  no  reuef. 


'Where  is  my  daughter?  bring  her  to  my 

sight!'— 
'Brother,  I'm  rack'd  and  tortured  day  and 

night.'- 
'Talk  not  to  me!  What  grief  have  yon  to 

tell. 
Is  your  soul  rack'd,  or  is  your  bosom  hell? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ? '—'She  would  take 

her  onth 
For  her  right  doing,  for  she  knew  them  both. 
And  my  young  lord  was  honour.' — 'Woman, 

cease! 
And  give  your  guilty  conscience  no  such 

peace — 
You've  sold  the  wretched  girl,  you  have 

betray'd  your  niece.' — 
'The  Lord  be  good!  and  oh!  the  pains  that 

come 
In  limb  and  body — Brother,  get  you  home ! 
Your  voice  runs  through  me, — every  angry 

word. 
If  he  should  hear  it,  would  offend  ray  lord.' 
'Has  he  a  daughter?  let  her  run  away 
With  a  poor  dog,  and  hear  what  he  will  say ! 
No  matter  what,  I'll  ask  him  for  his  ton ' — 
'And  so  offend  ?  Now,  brother,  pray  be  gone ! ' 


My  lord  appear'd,  perlmps  by  pity  moved. 
And  kindly  said  he  no  such  things  approved. 
Nay,  he  was  angry  with  the  foolish  boy. 
Who  might  his  pleasures  at  his  ease  enjoy ; 
The  thing  was  wrong — he  hoped  the  farm 

did  well, — 
The  angry  father  doom'd  the  farm  to  hell ; 
He  then  desired  to  see  the  villain-son. 
Though  my  lord  warn'd  him  such  exceun  to 

shun; 
Told  him  he  pardon'd,  though  he  blamed 

such  rage. 
And  bade  him  think  upon  his  state  and  age. 
Think  I  yes,  my  lord !  but  thinking  drives 

me  mad — 
Give  me  my  child! — Where  is  she  to  be 

had? 
I'm  old  and  poor,  but  I  with  both  can  feel, 
And  so  shall  he  tnat  could  a  daughter  steal ! 
Think  you,  my  lord,  I  can  be  so  bereft 
And  feel  no  vengeance  for  the  villain's  theft? 
Old  if  I  am,  could  I  the  robber  meet 
I'd  lay  his  breathless  body  at  ray  feet — 
Was    that  a  smile,   ray  lord?   think  you 

your  boy 
Will  both  the  father  and  the  child  destroy  ? 
My  lord  replied  —  I'm  sorry  from  my  soul  ! 
But  boys  are  boys,  and  there  is  no  control . 
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60,  for  jour  great  ones  JiutEce  ■lumben 

then! 
If  men  are  poor  they  mntt  not  feel  as  men — 
Will  yonr  son  marry?  — Marry!   laid  my 

lord, 
Yonr  daughter?  — marry  — no,  upon   my 

word!— 
What  then,  onf  •tatiom  differ!— but  your 

son 
Thought  not  of  that — ^his  crime  has  made 

them  one. 
In  guilt  united— She  shall  be  his  wife. 
Or  1  th'  arenger  that  will  take  his  life!— 
Old  man,  I  pity  and  forgive  you ;  rest 
In  hope  and  comfort, — be  not  so  distressed. 
Things  that  seem  bad  oft  happen  for  the  best ; 
Tffe  girl  has  done  no  more  than  thousands  do, 
Nor  has  the  boy — they  laugh  at  me  and 

you. — 
And  this  my  vengeance — curse  him! — Nay, 

forbear; 
I  spare  your  frenzy,  in  compassion  spare. — 
Spa^  me,  my  lord!  and  what  have  I  to 

dread 't 
O !  spare  not,  heaven,  the  thunder  o^er  his 

head — 
The  bolt  he  merits !  —  Such  was  his  redress; 
And  he  returned  to  brood  upon  distress. 


And  what  of  William?^ William  ftrom  the 

time 

Appeared  partaker  both  of  grief  and  crime; 
He  cared  for  nothing,  nothing  he  pursued, 
But  walkM  about  in  melancholy  mood ; 
He  ceased  to  labour,— all  he  loved  before 
He  now  neglected,  and  would  see  no  more ; 
He  said  his  flute  brought  only  to  his  mind 
When  he  was  happy,  and  his  Fanny  kind; 
And  his  loved  walks,  and  every  object  near, 
And  every  evening-sound  she  loved  to  hear. 
The  shady  lane,  broad  heath,  and  starry  sky. 
Brought  nome  reflections,  and  he  wish*d  to 

die: 
Yet  there  he  strayM,  because  ho  wishM  to 

shun 
The  world  he  hated,  where  his  part  was  done; 
As  if,  though  lingering  on  the  earth,  he 

there 
Had  neither  hope  nor  calling,  tie  nor  care. 


At  length  a  letter  from  the  daughter  came, 
Frances  subscribed,  and  that  the  only  name ; 
She  pitied  much  her  parents,  spoke  of  fate, 
And  Degg*d  them  to  forget  her,  not  to  hate ; 
Said  she  had  with  her  all  the  world  could  give. 
And  only  pray*d  that  they  in  peace  should 

live, — 
That  which  is  done,  is  that  weVe  bom  to  do. 
This  she  was  taught,  and  she  believed  it 

true; 
True,  that  she  lived  in  pleasure  and  delight. 
But  often  dreamM  and  saw  the  farm  by  night ; 
The  boarded  room  that  she  had  kept  so  neat. 
And  all  her  roses  in  the  window-seat ; 


The  pear-tree  shade,  the  jasmine^a  lovely 

gloom. 
With  its  long  twigs  that  blossomed  in  the 

room; 
But  she  was  happy,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
As  she  was  writing  had  no  grief  to  tell; 
We  weep  when  we  are  glad,  we  sigh  when 

we  are  weu. 
A  bill  inclosed,  that  they  beheld  with  pain 
And  indignation,  they  retumM  again; 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  William *■ 

name. 
Checked  as  she  was  by  pity,  love,  and  shame. 


William,  who  wrought  for  bread,  and  never 

sought 
More   than   the  day    demanded   when    he 

wrought. 
Was  to  a  sister  called,  of  all  his  race 
The  last,  and  dying  in  a  distant  place ; 
In  tender  terror  he  approached  her  bed. 
Beheld  her  sick,  and  buried  her  when  dead : 
He  was  her  heir,  and  what  she  left    wu 

more. 
Than  he  required,  who  was  content  before. 
With    their    minds^   sufferings,    age,    and 

growing  pain. 
That  ancient  couple  could  not  long  renwtn. 
Nor  long  remainM ;  and  in  their  dying  groan 
The  suffering  youth  perceived  himself  alonr; 
For  of  his  health  or  sickness,  peace  or  rare. 
He  knew  not  one  in  all  the  world  to  share ; 
I  Now  every  scene  would  sad  reflectiom  gi%e. 
And  most  his  home,  and  there  he  could  not 

-live; 
There  every   walk  would  now  distreaain|r 

prove. 
And  of  his  loss  remind  him,  and  his  love. 
With  the  small  portion  by  his  sister  left 
He  roved  about  as  one  of  peace  bereft. 
And  by  the  body's  movements  hoped  to  find 
A  kind  of  wearied  stillness  in  the  mind. 
And  sooner  bring  it  to  a  sleepy  state. 
As  rocking  infants  will  their  pains  abate. 


Thus  careless,  lost,  unheeding  where  he  went 
Nine  weary  years  the  wandering  lover  spent 
His  sole  employment,  all  that  could  arouse. 
Was  his  companions  on  the  road  to  choone: 
With  such  he  travelled  through  the  paosinj: 

«hiy. 
Friends  of  the  hour,  and  walkers  by  the  way ; 
And  from  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  halt,  thr 

blind. 
He  leam'd  the  sorrows  of  his  suffering  kind 
He  learn*d  of  many  how  unjust  their  fate. 
For  their  connexions  dwelt  in  better  state ; 
They  had  rekitions  femous,  great  or  rich. 
Learned  or  wise,  they  never  scrupled  which  ; 
But  while  they  cursed  these  kindred  churlH. 

would  try 
To  build  their  fame,  and  for  their  glory  lie 
Others  delighted  in  misfortunes  strange. 
The  sports  of  Fortune  in  her  love  for  changr 
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lit 


Smu  apoke  of  wooden  they  before  had  seen, 
WImd  00  their  troTelt  they  had  wandering 

been; 
How  they  had  tailM  the  world  about,  and 

found 
Hie  Mtiing  plain,  although  the  world  was 

round; 
How  they  beheld  for  months  th'  unsetting 

sun, 
Whit  deeds  they  saw !  what  they  themselTes 

had  done! — 
Wliit  leaps  at  Hhodes!— what  glory  then 

they  won! 
There  were  who  spoke  In  terms  of  high 

disdain 
Of  their  eontending  against  power  in  vain, 
Ssffering  from  tyranny  of  law  long  borne, 
Aid  lifers  best  spirits  in  contentions  worn : 
Hippy  u  this,  th'  oppressors  soon  will  die, 
Etek  with  the  TexM  and  suffering  man  to 

lie — 
And  thns  consoled   exclaim:    And   is  not 

sorrow  dry? 

Bot  rice  offended :  when  he  met  with  those 
Who  coald  a  deed  of  violence  propose, 
Asd  cry:    Should    they   what   we   desire 

possess  ? 
ShoaM  they    deprire  us,   and  their  laws 

oppress  ? 
WOliani  would    answer:    Ours  is  not  re- 
dress:— 
Wonldyoa  oppression  then  for  ever  feel? 
"Til  sot  my  choice ;  but  yet  I  must  not 

st«d: — 
So,  first  they  cheat  us,  and  then  make  their 

laws 
To  goard  their  treasures  and  to  back  their 

cause : 
Whtt  caQ  you  then,  my  friend,  the  rights 

of  man? — 
To  get  his  bread,  said  WiUiam,  if  he  can; 
Aid  if  he  cannot,  he  must  then  depend 
^'pm  a  Being  he  may  make  his  friend : — 
Mike!  they  replied;  and  conference  had  end. 


lit  female  vagrants  would  at  times  express 
Aiev-boni  pleasure  at  the  mild  address ; 
JJiaodest  wish,  clothed  in  accent  meek, 
Thit  they  would  comfort  in  religion  seek. 
*■■  a  sinful  being !  William  cried ; 
"^  what    am   I  ?    the   conscious   heart 

replied ; 
w  oft-times  ponderM  in  a  pensive  way : 
"■  il  aot  happy,  yet  he  loves  to  pray. 


would    freely  on  his  thoughts 
intrude. 
Aid  thrust  themselves  Uwixt  him  and  soli- 

tude : 
Taiy  wouki  his  faith  and  of  its  strength 

^  demand, 

M  an  his  tool^s  prime  motions  understand : 


How!  they  would  say,  ouch  woe  and  such 

belief, 
Such  trust  in  heaven,  and  yet  on  earth  such 

grief! 
Thou  art  almost,  my  friend,—  thou  art  not  all. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  the  self-destroying  rail; 
Thou  hast  a  carnal  wish,  perhaps  a  will 
Not  yet  subdued, — the  root  is  growing  still: 
There  is  the  strong  man  yet  that  keeps  his 

own. 
Who  by  a  stronger  must  be  overthrown ; 
There  is  the  burden  that  must  yet  be  gone, 
And  then  the  pilgrim  may  go  singing  on. 

William  to  this  would  seriously  incline. 
And  to  their  comforts  would  his  heart  resign ; 
It  soothed,  it  raised  him, — he  began  to  feel 
Th'  enlivening  warmth  of  methodistic  zeal ; 
He  learnM  to  know  the  brethren  by  their 

looks — 
He  sought  their  meetings,  he  perused  their 

books  ; 
But  yet  was  not  within  the  pale  and  yoke, 
And  as  a  novice  of  experience  spoke ; 
But  felt  the  comfort,  and  began  to  pray 
For  such  companions  on  the  kmg's  highway. 


William  had  now  across  the  kingdom  sped. 
To  th*  Eastern  Ocean  from  St.  David's  head  ; 
And  wandering  late,  with  various  thoughts 

oppressed, 
Twas  midnight  ere  he  reach 'd  his  place  of 

rest, — 
A  village-inn,  that  one  way-faring  friend 
Could  from  experience  safely  recommend. 
Where  the  kind  hostess  would  be  more  intent 
On  what  he  needed  than  on  what  he  spent ; 
Her  husband,  once  a  heathen,  she  subdued, 
And  with  religious  fear  his  mind  imbued; 
Though  his  conviction  came  too  late  to  save 
An  erring  creature  from  an  early  grave. 
Since  that  event,  the  cheerful  widow  grew 
In  size  and  substance, — her  the    brethren 

knew — 
And  many  friends  were  hers,  and  lovers  not 

a  few; 
But  either  love  no  more  could  warm  her 

heart. 
Or  no  man  came  who    could  the  warmth 

impart. 

William  drew  near,  and  saw  the  comely  look 
Of  the  good  lady,  bending  o'er  her  book ; 
Hymns   it   appeared, — for   now  a  pleasing 

sound 
SeemM   as   a   welcome   in  his  wanderingo 

found : 
He  entered  softly,  not  as  they  who  think 
That  they  may  act  the  ruffian  if  they  drink. 
And  who   conceive,*  that  for   their   paltry 

pence 
They  may  with  rules  of  decency  dispense ; 
Far  unlike  these  was  William, — he  was  kind, 
Exacting  nothing,  and  to  all  resigned. 
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He  Mw  the  hostess  reftdiof, — and  their  ejcs 
Met  in  good  will,  and  something  like  surprise: 
It  was  not  heauty  William  saw,  hot  more, 
Something   lUce  that  which  he  had  loved 

hefore — 
Something  that  hrought  his  Fanny  to  his 

riew, 
In  the  dear  time  when  she  was  good  and 

true; 
And  his,  it  seemM,  were  features  that  were 

seen 
With  some  emotion—she  was  not  serene: 
And  hoth  were  moved  to  ask  what  looks  like 

those  could  mean. 
At  first  she  colourM  to  the  deepest  red, 
That  hurried  off,  till  all  the  rose  was  fled  $ 
Shccaird  a  servant,  whom  she  sent  to  rest, 
Then  made  excuse  to  her  attentive  guest ; 
She  ownM  the  thoughts  confused,— Hwas 

very  true, 
He  hrought  a  dear  departed  friend  in  view: 
Then,   as  he  listenM,   hade   him    welcome 

there 
With  livelier  looks  and  more  engaging  air. 
And  stirr'd  the  fire  of  ling,  and  brush'd  the 

wicker-chair. 
Waiting  his  order  with  the  cheerful  look. 
That   proved  how  pleasant  were  the  pains 

she  took. 

He  was  refreshM— They  spake  on  various 

themes — 
Our  early  pleasures,   Reason's  firstnlrawn 

schemes, 
Youth*s  strong  illusions,    Love's  delirious 

dreams : 
Then  from  her  hook  he  would  presume  to  ask 
A  song  of  praise,  and  she  performed  the  task : 
The  clock  struck  twelve— He  started— Must 

I  gov 
His  looks  spoke  plainly,  and  the  lady's.  No: 
So  down  he  sat,— and  when  the  clock  struck 

one 
There  was  no  start,  no  eflbrt  to  he  gone : 
Nor   stay'd  discourse — And  so  your  loves 

were  cross'd, 
And  the  loved  object  to  your  wishes  lost? 
But  was  she  faithlesa,  or  were  yon  to  hlame? 
I  wish  I  knew  her — Will  you  tell  her  name?— 
Excuse  me — that  would  hurt  her  if  alive; 
And,  if   no    more,  why   should  her  fault 

survive? — 
But  love  you  still? — Alas!  I  feel  I  do. 
When  I  behold  her  very  looks  in  you ! — 
Yet,   if  the  frail  one's  name  must  not  be 

known, 
My  friendly  guest  may  trust  me  with  his  own. 

This  done,  the  Udy  paused,  and  then 
replied — 

It  grieves  me  much  to  see  your  spirit 
tried ; 

But  she  was  like  rac,— how  1  came  to  know 

The  lamb  that  stray *d  I  will  hereafter 
show ;—  I 


We  were  indeed  as  sisters— ShooM  I  vtste 
Her  quiet  end,  you  would  no  longer  hate : 
I  see   your  heart, — and    I    shall    qnickly 

prove. 
Though  she  deserved  not,  yet  she   prised 

your  love: 
Long  as  she  breathed  was  heard  her  Wil- 

liam's  nibite — 
And  such  affection  half  absolves  her  shaase. 


Weep  not,  but   hear  me,  how  I  cuae   to 

know 
Thee  and  thy  Frances — this  to  heav^a   I 

owe; 
And  thou  shalt  view  the  pledge,  the  very 

ring. 
The  birth-day  token — well  yon  know  the 

thing; 
This,  if  I  ever — thus  I  was  to  speak. 
As  she  had  spoken — but  I  see  yon  weali: 
She  was  not  worthy — O !  you  cannot  tell 
By  what  accursed  means  my  Fanny  fell! 
What  bane,    compulsion,  threats — for    she 

was  pure; 
But  from  such  toils  what  being  is  secvre  ? 
Force,  not  persuasion,  robb'd  me — Yoa  are 

right; 
So  has  she  told  me,  in  her  Maker's  sijriit : 
She    loved   not  vice  —  O!    no, — her   neart 

approved 
411  that  her  Gc»d  commanded  to  be  loved ; 
And  she  is  gone  —  Consider !  death  alcNie 
Could  for  the  errors  of  her  life  alone — 


Speak  not  of  them;  I  would  she  knew  how 

dear 
I  hold  her   yet! — But  dost  thou  give  the 

tear 
To  my  loved  Frances? — No!  I  cannot  part 
With  one  who  has  her  face,  who  has   hrr 

heart; 
With  looks  so  pleasing,  when  I  thee  behold* 
She  lives — that  bosom  is  no  longer  cold — 
Then  tell  me — Art  thou  not — in  pity  iiprak— 
One  whom  I  sought,  while  lining  me«ot  to 

seek — 
Art  thou  my  Fanny?— Let  me  not  ofle«d,~ 
Be  something  tome— be  a  snfferer^s  frirad--< 
Be    more  — be  all!  — The    preeioas  tmtl 

confess — 

Art  thon  not  Frances  ?—0,  my  William !  yr^ 
But  spare  me,  spare  thyself,  and  sulTer  lr«i| 
In  my  best  days,  the  spring-time  of  my  Ufri 
I  was  not  worthy  to  be  William's  wife; 
A  widow  now — not  poor,  indeed — not  rai 
In  outer  darkness — sorrowing  for  the  pas 
And  for  the  future  hoping — but  no  more : 
Let  me  the  pledges  of  thy  love  restore. 
And  give  the  ring  thou  gavest — let  it  W 
A  token  still  of  my  regard  for  thee. 
But  only  that,— and  to  a  worthier  now 
Consign  the  gift— The  only  worthy  ^ttmu  ! 
Replied  the  lover;  and  what  more  exprrM'i 
May  be  omitted — here  our  tale  shall  rv«i 
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Tkii  pair,  Mr  hoat  and  hotlMfe  of  the  Fleisce, 
Cnniiiiil  MMBe   wealth,  and    ■mile  at   its 

iDcreaae ; 
Sairnir  umI  ciril,  caationt  and  discreet, 
All  twtf  and  parties  in  their  mansion  meet; 
There  from  their  chapels  teachers  go  to 

share 
The  creatore-comforts, — mockery  ^ina  not 

there; 
There  Bset  the  wardens  at  their  annual  feast, 
Withasnnal  pan — the  parish  mnst  be  fleeced ; 
There  tnuiers  find  a  parlonr  cleanly  swept 
For  their  reception,  and  in  order  kept ; 
hai  there  the  sons  of  labonr,  poor,  but  free, 
SU  ni  enjoy  their  hoar  of  liberty. 


Se  lire  the  pair, — and  lifers  disasters  seem 
In  their  nnruffled  mlm  a  troubled  dream  ; 
li  cosifsit  mnii  the  remnant  of  their  life — 
He  the  fsnd  hasband,  she  the  faithful  wife. 


BOOK    XX. 

THE   CATHEDRAL-WALK. 

N  their  dtaronrae  again  the  Brothers  dwelt 
0»  farly  rabjecta — what  they  once  had  felt, 
Once  thought    of     things    mysterious; — 

themes  that  all 
''^ith  lome  degree  of  rererence  recal. 
^>c*rge  then  reyerted  to  the  days  of  old, 
^Wa  his  heart  fainted,  and  his  hope  was 

cold; 
^'ta  by  the  power  of  fancy  he  was  swayM, 
•^  erery  impuUe  of  the  mind  obeyM. 
''^^,  my  dear  Richard,  said  the  Squire,  my 

case 
Wm  callM   consamptiTe — I  must   seek    a 

place 
W  m\\  laliilifioitii,  thttlit^r  mtJBt  fr|jiiir, 
Wlhe  itn  aMMi^  mUk  and  iiiUiler  air 
^T  mirle  Imiiuht  a  fnrm,  nrid  oit  I  lit*  hind 
''^«  ftni'  iijil  mfinftinn  yt-t  was  h-H  to  uliind, 
^•^1  ir»  tliiB  iitatr.  hut  Aid  and  innrh  dcrav*d; 
•  \Mt  «  part  viii«i  lialiitahlf  made; 
^|«  ted — filto  diiuiits?— wan  h^  thr  Rptrits 

sriKt'd, 
*^l»  ttf  all  kinds,  who  tifttd  it  m   tltey 

plrant'd. 
'  w«rtfitir  fjirmrr-trnajit  yet  rruiAin'd, 
'  jr«»d  ri'iiiirt^ — lie  had  a  fi»rtiin*^  ^ain'd  ; 
^■•1  hii  tltri^f!    dani^liti^rit    at    tht'ir   Kchool 

arquirt'd 
*^  air  tad    mmnaor    tlint    thoir    pt^nina 

adtoirf  d  ; 
T^»  oAtlirr^fHicip  and  tKt'«e  dmi^htera  three 
'^4d  iif  j^rftl^rl  And  aothxi  tiimpany^ 
W  mhWt  ihe  day  II   wit*-   fine,   and    will  I  a 

*  (rr^h  it«nisblftge  day  hy  dai'  wirr*  m-en. 


There  were  the  carate^s  gentle  maids,  and 

some 
From  all  the  neighbouring  villages  woald 

come; 
There,  as  I  stole  the  yew-tree  shades  among, 
I  saw  the  parties  walking,  old  and  young. 
Where  I  wa«   nothing — if  perceired,  they 

said. 
The  man  is  harmless,  be  not  you  afraid ; 
A  poor  young  creature,  who,  they  say,   is 

crossM 
In  loTe,  and  has  in  part  his  senses  lost ; 
His  health  for  certain,  and  he  Comes  to  spend 
His  time  with  us ;  we  hope  our  air  will  mend 
A  frame  so  weakened,  for  the  learned  tribe 
A  change  of  air  for  stubborn  ills  prescribe ; 
And  doing  nothing  often  has  prcvaiPd 
When  ten  physicians  have  prescribed  and 

•faird; 
Not  that  for  air  or  change  there^s  much  to 

•ay, 
But  nature  then  has  time  to  take  her  way ; 
And  so  we  hope  our  village  will  restore 
This  man  to  health  that  he  possessM  before. 
He  loves  the  garden  avenues,  the  gloom 
Of  the  old  chambers,  of  the  tapestried  room. 
And  we  no  notice  take ,  we  let  him  go  and 

come. 
So  spake  a  gny  young  damsel ;  but  she  knew 
Not  all  the  truth,  —  in  part  her  tale  waa 

true. 
Muclr  it  amused  me  in  the  place  to  be 
This  harmless  cypher,  seeming  not  to  see, 
Yet  seeing  all, — unnoticed  to  appear. 
Yet  noting  all ;  and  not  disposed  to  hear. 
But  to  go  forth) — break  in  on  no  one^s  plan. 
And  hear  them  speak  of  the  forsaken  man. 
In  scenes  like  these,  a  mansion  so  decayed. 
With  blighted  trees  in  hoary  moss  arrayM, 
And  ivyM  waUs  around ,   for  many  an  hour 
I  walkM  alone,  and  felt  their  witching  power ; 
So  others  felt ; — the  young  of  either  sex 
Would   in   these  walks   their  timid  minds 

perplex 
By  meeting  terrors,  and  the  old  appearM, 
Their  fears  upbraiding,  like  the  young  who 

fearM ; 
Among  them  all  some  sad  discourse  at  night 
Was  sure  to  breed  a  terrified  delight : 
Some  luckless  one  of  the  attentive  dames 
Had  figures  seen  like  those  within  the  frames. 
Figures  of  lords  who  once  the  land  possessM, 
And  who  could  never  in  their  coffins  rest; 
Unhappy  spirits !  who  could  not  abide 
The  loss  of  all  their  consequence  and  pride, 
^Twas  death  in  all  his  power,   their  very 

names  had  died. 
Tliese  tales  of  terror  views  terrific  bred. 
And  sent  the  hearers  trembling  to  their  bed. 


In  an  autumnal  evening,  cool  and  still,  ^ 
The  sun  just  droppM  beneath  a  distant  hill, 
The  children  gazing  on  the  quiet  scene, 
Then  rose  in  glory  Night's  majestic  queen ; 
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And  pleasant  was  the  cheqnerM  light  and 

shade 
Her  golden  heams  and  maple-shadows  made  ; 
An  ancient  tree  that  in  the  garden  grew. 
And  that  foir  picture  on  the  gravel  threw. 
Then  all  was  silent,  sare  the  sounds  that  make 
Silence  more  awful,  while  they  faintlj  hreak ; 
The  frightened  hat's  low  shriek,  the  beetle's 

hum, 
IVith  nameless  sounds  we  know  not  whence 

they  come. 

Such  was  the  evening ;  and  that  ancient  seat 
The   scene   where   then    some    neighbours 

chanced  to  meet; 
Up  to  the  door  led  broken  steps  of  stone, 
l¥hose  dewy  surface  in  the  moonlight  shone ; 
On  vegetation,  that  with  progress  slow 
IV here  man  forbears  to  Rx  his  foot,  will  grow ; 
The  window's  depth  and  dust  repell'd  the  ray 
Of  the  moon's  light  and  of  the  setting  day ; 
Pictures  there  were,  and  each  dispIayMaface 
And  form  that  gave  their  sadness  to  the  place ; 
The  frame  and  canvass  shew'd  that  worms 

unseen, 
Save  in  their  works,  for  years  had  working 

been ; 
A  fire  of  brushwood  on  the  irons  laid 
All  the  dull  room  In  fitful  views  display'd, 
And  with  its  own  wild  light  in  fearful  forms 

array 'd. 
In  this  old  Hall,  in  this  departing  day. 
Assembled  friends  and  neighbours,   g^ve 

and  gay. 
When  one  good  lady  at  a  picture  threw 
A  glance  that  caused  inquiry — Tell  us  who  ? 


That  was  a  famous  warrior ;  one,  they  said 
That  by  a  spirit  was  awhile  obey'd; 
In  all  his  dreadful  battles  he  would  say, 
Or  win  or  lose,  I  shall  escape  to-day ; 
And  though  the  shot  as  thick  as  hail  came 

round. 
On  no  occasion  he  received  a  wound ; 
He  stood  in  safety,  free  from  all  alarm. 
Protected,  heaven  forgive  him,  by  his  charm : 
But  he  forgot  the  date ,  till  came  the  hour 
When  he  no  more  had  the  protecting  power ; 
And  then  he  bade  his  friends  around  farewell ! 
I  fall !  he  cried,  and  in  the  instant  fell. 
Behold  those  infants  in  the  frame  beneath ! 
A  witch  offended  wrought  their  early  death ; 
She  form'd  an  image,  made  as  wax  to  melt. 
And  each  the  wasting  of  the  figure  felt ; 
The  hag  confess'd  it  when  she  came  to  die. 
And  no  one  living  can  the  truth  deny. 
But  see  a  beauty  in  King  William's  days. 
With  that  long  waist,  and  those  enormous 

stays; 
She  had  three  lovers,  and  no  creature  knew 
The  one  preferr'd,  or  the  discarded  two; 
None  could  the  secret  of  her  bosom, see; 
Loving,    poor  maid,   th'  attention   of  the 

three. 


She  kept  such  equal  weight  in  either  acsle, 
'Twas  hard  to  say  who  would  at  last  prevmil ; 
Thus  you  may  think  in  either  heart  arose 
A  jealous  anc'er,  and  the  men  were  foes  ; 
Each  with  himself  concluded,  two  aside, 
The  third  may  make  the  lovely  maid  his  brtdr: 
This  caused  their  fate— It  was  on  Tharadaj 

night 
The  deed  was  done,  and  bloody  was  the  fight ; 
Just  as  she  went,  poor  thoughtless  girl !  to 

prayers. 
Ran  wild  the  maid  with  horror  np  the  stmim ; 
Pale  as  a  ghost,   but  not  a  word  she  mid. 
And  then  the  lady  utter'd :  Coates  is  dead ! 
Then  the  poor  damsel  found  her  voice  and 

cried : 
Ran  through  the  body,  and  that  instant  died! 
But  he  pronounced  your  name,  asd  so  was 

satisfied. 
A  second  fell,  and  he  who  did  snrriTe 
Was  kept  by  skill  and  sovereign  drugs  alive ; 
O !  would  she  see  me !  he  vras  heard  to  say, 
No!  I'll  torment  him  to  his  dying  day! 
The  maid  exclaim'd,  and  every  Tharsday 

night 
Her  spirit  came  his  wretched  soul  to  fright  ^ 
Once  as  she  came  he  cried  aloud :  Forgtve  9 
Never!  she  answer'd,  never  while  yon  live. 
Nor  when  you  die,  as  long  as  time  endturs  i 
Yon  have  my  torment  been,  and  111  be  jtHirs ! 
That  is  the  lady,  and  the  man  confesoM 
Her  vengeful  spirit  would  not  let  him  rcst^ 


But  are  there  ghosts  ?  exclaim'd  a  Umid 
My  father  teUs  me  not  to  be  afraid ; 
He  cries  when  buried  we  are  safe  eiio«gli] 
And  calls  such  stories  execrable  stolT. 
Your  father,  child,  the  former  lady  cried « 
Hasleamingmucli,buthehastooniQeh  ^ndei 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
What  things  in  nature  are  impossible. 
Or  out  of  nature,  or  to  prove  to  wheim 
Or  for  what  purposes  a  ghost  may  coom  ^ 
It  may  not  be  intelligence  to  bring. 
But  to  keep  up  a  notion  of  the  thing'; 
And  though  from  one  such  fact  there  imi; 

arise 
An  hundred  wild  improbabilities. 
Yet  had  there  never  been  the  truth «  I  aa^ 
The  very  lies  themsehes  had  died  away- 
True;  said  a  friend,  Heaven  doabtlcosn 

dispense 
A  kind  of  dark  and  clouded  evidence  % 
God  has  not  promised  that  he  will  aot  mm 
A  spirit  fVeed  to  either  foe  or  fHead  $ 
He  may  such  proof,  and  only  such,  ^ 
Though  we  the  certain  truth  can  never  fci 
And  therefore  though  such  fioatiag 

bring 

No  strong  or  certain  vouchers  of  tH«  thtu 
Still  would  I  not,  presuming,  pass  my  wwv] 
That  all  such   tales  were   grouadlcaa  mm^ 

absurd. 
But  yon  will  grant,  said  one  who  sate  W«i4i 
I  That  all  appear  so  when  with  jadgmeat  Uir^ 
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For  tliAl  coneemion,  madam,  you  may  call, 
1\  hen  we  have  Mte  in  judgment  upon  all. 


Kn  sDcienl  lady,  who  with  peniire  Rmile 
Had  heard  the  atories,  and  been  mute  the 

while. 
Now  Hud:   Our  prudence   had  been  better 

■hown 
fly  IcaTiD^  uncontested  things  unlinown  ; 
Y«>t  if  our  children  must  such  stories  hear, 
Let  us  provide  some  antidotes  to  fear; 
For  All  auch  errors  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
I  n  any  mind,  the  only  cure  is  truth ; 
And  trathe  collected  may  in  time  decide 
I  pon  such  facts,  or  prove,  at  least,  a  guide : 
ir  then  permitted  I  will  fairly  state 
One  fact,  nor  doubt  the  story  I  relate; 
I  for  Tour  perfect  acquiescence  call, 
Tin  of  myself  I  tell.~0!  tell  us  all! 
Said  every  being  there:  then  silent  was  the 

Hall. 


Farly  ia  life,  beneath  my  parentis  roof, 
Ol  man^a  true  honour  I  had  noble  proof; 
i  irmerous  lover  who  was  worthy  found, 
\S  brre  half  his  sex  are  hollow  and  unsound. 
M,\  father  failM  in  trade,  and  sorrowing  died, 
^^  hrn  all  our  loss  a  generous  youth  supplied ; 
.lad  sooB  the  time  drew  on  when  he  could 

•ay, 
O !  fix  the  happy,  fix  the  early  day ! 
Nor  meant  I  to  oppose  his  wishes,  *or  delay: 
H'lt  then  came  fever,  slight  at  first  indeed, 
I  lira   hastening  on  and  threatening  in  its 

speed ; 
It  morli*d  the  powers  of  medicine;  day  by  day 

I  nw  thoae  helpers  sadly  walk  away ; — 
So  came  the  hand- like  cloud,  and  with  such 

power 
A  nd  w  ith  aach  speed,  that  brought  the  mighty 
shower.  > 

II  im  aaraed  I  dying,  and  we  freely  spoke; 
Of  what  might  follow  the  expected  stroke; 
H  r  talkM  of  spirita,of  their  unknown  powers, 
\nd  dared  to  dwell  on  what  the  fate  of  ours ; 
Mut  the  dread  promise,  to  appear  again, 

i  oaid  it  be  done,  I  sought  not  to  obtain; 
Hat  ^et  we  were  presuming — Could  it  be, 
fir  Aid,  O  £mma!  I  would  rome  to  tliee! 
\i  his  laat  hoar  his  reason,  late  astray, 
%  iraia  rrtarn^d  t*  illuminate  his  way. 
l*i  the  laat  night  my  mother  long  Jiad  kept  i 
(  nvrariedwatch,and now  reclined  and  slept;  | 
I  lir  nvrae  was  dreaming  in  a  distant  chair, 
I  'id  I  had  knelt  to  soothe  him  with  a  prayer ; 
W  hra,  with  a  look  of  that  peculiar  kind 

I  hat  girem  its  purpose  to  the  fellow-mind, 

I I  i«  ouuiner  spoke — Confide — be  not  afraid — 
I  aliAll  remember,  —  this  was  all  convey M, — 
I   know  aot  what  awaits  departed  man, 
C'lt  thia  believe — I  meet  thee  if  I  can. 


I  wishM  to  die,— and  grief,  they  say,  will  kill. 
But  you  perceive  'tis  slowly  if  it  will  ;' 
That  I  was  wretched  you  may  well  believe-- 
I  judged  it  right,  and  was  resolved  to  grieve : 
I  lost  my  mother  when  tliere  lived  not  one, 
Man,  woman,  child,  whom  1  would  seek  or 

shun. 
The  Dean,  my  uncle,  with  congenial  gloom. 
Said:  Will  you  share  a  melancholy  homeV 
For  he  bewailM  a  wife,  as  I  deplored 
My  fate,  and  bliss  that  could  not  be  restored. 
In  his  cathedraFs  gloom  I  passM  my  time, 
Much  in  devotion,  much  in  thought  sublime  ; 
There  oft  I  paced  the  aisles,  and  watch'd 

the  glow 
Of  the  sun  setting  on  the  stones  below. 
And  saw  the  failing  light,  that  strove  to  pass 
Through  the  dim  coating  of  the  storied  glass, 
Nor  fell  within,  bat  till  the  day  was  gone 
The  red  faint  fire  upon  the  window  slionc. 
I  took  the  key,  and  oft-times  chose  to  stay 
Till  all  was  vanishM  of  the  tedious  day. 
Till  I  perceived  no  light,  nor  heard  a  sound. 
That  gave  me  notice  of  a  world  around 
Then  had  I  grief's  proud  thoughts,  and  said, 

in  tone 
Of  exultation :  World,  I  am  alone ! 
I  care  not  for  thee,  thou  art  vile  and  base, 
And  I  shall  leave  thee  for  a  nobler  place. 
So  I  the  world  abused, — in  fact,  to  me 
Urbane  and  civil  as  a  world  could  be : 
Nor  should  romantic  grievers  thus  complain. 
Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  gain. 
But  let  them  tliink  if  they  have  nothing  done 
To  make  this  odious  world  so  sad  a  one. 
Or  what  their  worth  and  virtue  that  should 

make 
This  graceless  world  so  pleasant  for  their  sake. 
But  to  my  tale : — Behold  me  as  I  tread 
The  silent  mansions  of  the  favoured  dead. 
Who  sleep  in  vaulted  chambers,  till  their  clay 
In  quiet  dissolution  melts  away 
In   this  their  bodies'  home  —  The  spirits, 

where  are  they  If 
And  where  his  spirit?  —  Uoors   and   walla 

impede 
The  embodied  spirit ,  not  the  spirit  freed : 
And,  saying,  this,  I  at  the  altar  knelt. 
And  painful  joys  and  rapturous  anguish  felt ; 
Till  strong,  bold  hopes  possess'd  me,  and 

I  cried. 
Even  at  this  instant  is  he  at  my  side ; 
Yes,  now,  dear  spirit!  art  thou  by  to  prove 
That  mine  is  lasting,  mine  the  loyal  love ! 
Thus  have  I  thought,  returning  to  the  Dean. 
As  one  who  had  some  glorious  vision  seen : 
He  ask'd  no  question,  but  would  sit  and  weep. 
And  cry,  in  doleful  tone :  I  cannot  sleep ! 


In  dreams  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  view'd. 
And  thus  th'  impression  day  by  day  rcnew'd ; 
I  saw  him  always,  always  loved  to  sec. 
For  when  alone  he  was  my  company : 
In  company  with  him  alone  I  seem'd, 
.ind,if  not  dreaming,  was  as  one  who  drcam'd. 
l(i 
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Thus,  robliM,  of  sleep,  I  found,  when  evening 

came, 
A  pleasing  torpor  steal  upon  ray  frame ; 
But  still  the  habit  drew  ray  languid  feet 
To  the  loved  darkness  of  the  favourite  scat ; 
And  there,  by  silence  and  by  sadness  pressed, 
I  felt  a  world  ray  own,  and  was  at  rest. 


One  night,  when  urged  with  more  than  usual 

zeal, 
And  feeling  all  that  such  enthnsiastn  feel, 
I  paced  the  altar  by,  the  pillars  round. 
And  knew  no  terror  in  the  sacred  ground ; 
For  mine  were  thoughts  that  banish'd  all 

such  fear, — 
I  wishM,  I  longM  to  have  that  form  appear ; 
And,  as  I  paced  the  sacred  aisles,  I  cried : 
Let  not  thy  £mma*s  spirit  be  denied 
The  sight  of  thine ;  or,  if  I  may  not  see, 
Still  by  some  token  let  her  certiiin  be ! 
At  length  the  anxious  thoughts  my  strength 

subdued. 
And  sleep  o^erpowerM  me  in  my  solitude ; 
Then  was  I  dreaming  of  unearthly  race. 
The  glorious  inmates  of  a  blessed  place ; 
Where  lofty,  minds  celestial  views  explore, 
Ileaven^s  bliss  enjoy,  and  heaven^s  great  King 

adore; 
Him  there  I  sought  whom  I  had  loved  so 

weU— 
For  sure  he  dwelt  where  happy  spirits  dwell ! 


While  thus  engaged,  I  started  at  a  sound, 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  but  I  looked  around ; 
For  I  was  borne  on  visionary  wings. 
And  felt  no  dread  of  sublunary  things ; 
But  rising,  walkM— A  distant  window  threw 
A  weak, soft  light,  that  helpM  me  in  my  view  $ 
Something  with  anxious  heart  I  hoped  to  see. 
And  pray 'd :  O !  God  of  all  things,  let  it  be ! 
For  all  are  thine,  were  made  by  thee,  and  thou 
Canst  both  the  meeting  and  the  means  allow ; 
Thou  canst  make  clear  my  sight,    or  thou 

canst  make 
More  gross  the  form  that  his  loved  mind 

shall  take. 
Canst  clothe  his  spirit  for  my  fleshly  sight. 
Or  make  my  earthly  tense  more  pure  and 

bright. 
So  was  I  speaking,  when  without  a  sound 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  sacred  ground  : 
I  saw  a  figure  rising,  but  could  trace 
No  certain  features,  no  peculiar  fiice ; 
But  I  prepared  my  mind  that  form  to  view. 
Nor  felt  a  doubt, — he  promised,and  was  true ! 
I  should  embrace  his  angel,  and  my  clay. 
And  what  was  mortal  in  me,  melt  away. 


O !  that  ecstatic  horror  in  my  frame. 
That  o*er  me  thus,  a  fiivourM  mortal,  rame ! 
BlessM  beyond  mortals, — and  the  body  now 
I  Judged  would  perish ,  though  I  knew  not 
how; 


The  gracious  power  around  me  could  trans- 
late 
And  make  me  pass  to  that  immortal  state: 
Thus  shall  I  pay  the  debt  that  must  be  paid. 
And  dying  live,  nor  be  by  cteath  delayed  ; 
And  when  so  changed,   I  should  with  joy 

sustain 
The  heavenly  converse,  and  with  him  remain. 
I  saw  the  distant  shade,  and  went  witli  awe. 
But  not  with  terror,  to  the  form  I  saw  : 
Yet  slowly  went,  for  he  I  did  believe 
Would  meet,  and  soul  to  soul  his  friend 

re4Mstve ; 
So  on  I  drew,  concluding  in  my  mind, 
I  cannot  judge  what  laws  may  spirits  bind ; 
Fhough  I  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  the  blest, 
I  am  a  new  and  uninstructed  guest. 
And  ere  my  love  can  speak,  he  should  be  first 

addressM. 
Thus  I  began  to  speak, — my  new-bom  pride. 
My  love,  and  daring  hope,  the  words  supplied. 
Dear,  happy  shade !  companion  of  the  good. 
The  just,  the  pure,  do  I  on  thee  intrude? 
Art  Uiou  not  come  my  spirit  to  improve^ 
To  form,  instruct,  and  fit  me  for  thy  lo%e. 
And,  as  in  love  we  parted,  to  restore 
The  blessing  lost,  and  then  to  part  no  more? 
Let  me  yiUi  thee  in  thy  pure  essence  dwell. 
Nor  go  to  bid  them  of  my  house  farewell. 
But  thine  be  ever! — IIowv  shall  I  relate 
Th*  event  that  finished  this  ccsUtic  oUte  ? 
Yet  let  me  try.^lt  turuM,  and  I  beheld 
An  hideous  form,  that  hope  and  zeal  expelPd : 
In  a  dim  light  the  horrid  shape  appeared. 
That  wisdom  would  have  fled,  and  courage 

fearM, 
Pale,  and  yet  bloated,  with  distorted  eyes 
Distant  and  deep,  a  mouth  of  monstrous  size. 
That  would  in  day's  broad  glare  a  simple 

maid  surprise: 
He  heard  my  words,  and  cried,  with  savage 

shout, 
Bah !  ~  bother!  —  blarney !  —  What  is  this 

about? 
Love,  lover,  longing,  in  an  instant  fled. — 
Now  I  had  vice  and  impudence  to  dre«ut ; 
And  all  my  high-wrought  fancies  died  away 
To  woman's  trouble,  terror,  and  dismay. 
What,  said  the  wretch,  what  is  it  you  would 

have? 
Wouldst  hang  a  man  for  peeping  in  a  grave  f 
Search  me  yourself,  and  try  if  you  can  feel 
Aught  I  have  taken, — there  was  nought  to 

steal: 
Twas   told   they  buried   with   the   corpse 

▼  enough 

To  pay  the  hazard, — I  have  made  the  proof. 
Nor  galn'd  a  tester—What  I  tell  is  trur; 
But  I'm  no  fool,  to  be  betray 'd  by  yon, — 
I'll  hazard  nothing,  curse  me  if  I  do! 


The  light  increased,  and  plainly  now  appear  *d 
A  knavish  fool  whom  I  had  often  feared. 
But  hid  the  dread;  and  I  resolved  at  least 
Not  to  expose  it  to  the  powerful  beast. 
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Come,  John,!  ■sid,anppreMiDr  fear  and  doubt, 
^Valh  on  before,  and  let  a  mdy  out! — 
liOdy  !  the  wretch  replied,  with  nayage  grin, 
Apply  to  him  that  let  the  lady  in : 
What!  yon  would  go,  I  tabeit,  to  the  Dean, 
And  tell  him  what  your  ladyship  has  seen. 
MS  hen  thus  the  fool  eiposed  the  knaye,  I  saw 
The  mrani  of  holding  such  a  mind  in  awe. 
And  gain  my  safety  by  his  dread  of  law. 
Ala«!  I  cried,  I  fear  the  Dean  like  you, 
Ffir  I  transgress,  and  am  in  trouble  too: 
If  it  be  known  that  we  are  here,  as  sure 
As  here  we  are  we  must  the  law  endure: 
Each  other's  counsel  therefore  let  us  keep. 
And  each  steal  homeward  to  our  beds  and 

sleep. 
Steal!   said  the  ruffian*s  conscience — Well, 

agreed; 
Steal  oo,  and  let  us  to  the  door  proceed : — 
YeticrehemoTed,  he  stood  awhile,  and  took 
Of  my  poor  form  a  most  alarming  look ; 
But,  hark!  I  cried,  and  he  to  move  began, — 
K«rapc  alone  engaged  the  dreadful  man  : 
With  eager  hand  I  oped  the  ponderous  door — 
The  wretch  msh'd  by  me,  and  was  heard 

no  more. 
So  I  escaped,— and  when  my  dreams  rame  on, 
I  checked  the  madness  by  the  thoughts  of 

John : 
Yet  say  I  not  what  can  or  cannot  be. 
But  giro  the  story  of  my  ghost  and  me. 


BOOK    XXI. 

SMUGGLERS  AND  POACHERS. 

TanaB  was  a  widow  in  the  village  known 
To  our  good  Squire,  and  he  had  favour  shown 
By  frrqnent  bounty— She  as  nsnal  came. 
And  Richard  saw  the  worn  and  weary  frame, 
Kale  cheek,  and  eye  subdued,  of  her  whose 

mind 
Wa«  grateful  still,  and  glad  a  friend  to  find, 
Tboagh  to  the  world  long  since  and  all  its 

hopes  resigned: 
Hrr  eaay  form,  in  rustic  neatness  clad, 
Wu  pleasing  still !  but  she  for  ever  sad. 
Drrp  in  her  grief  ?  said  Richard — Truly  deep. 
And  very  still,  and  tlierefore  seems  to  sleep ; 
To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woes, 
Tbeiro,  like  the  river's  motion,  seems  repose. 
Making  BO  petty  murmuring, — settled,  slow, 
Thry  never  waate,  they  never  overflow. 
Rarhel  is  one  of  those — for  there  are  some 
W  ho  look  for  nothing  in  their  days  to  come, 
No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
Nothing  remains  or  rheerfnl  or  severe; 
One  day  ia  like  the  past,   the  year's  sweet 

prime 
Like  the  sad  fell, — for  Rachel  heeds  not  time : 
Nothing  reauins  to  agitate  hrr  breast, 
Speat  ia  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest; 


But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  ruin  met. 
And  now  the  sun  is  on  her  prospecta  set; — 
Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore. 
She  heeds  it  not— she  has  been  left  before. 


There  were  two  lads  caird  Shelley  hither 

brought. 
But  whence  we  know  not  —  it  was  never 

sought ; 
Their  wandering  mother  left  them,  left  her 

name, 
And  the  boys  throve  and  valiant  men  became : 
Handsome,  of  more  than  common  size,  and 

tall. 
And,  no  one*s  kindred,  seeniM  beloved  of  all ; 
All  seemed  alliance  by  their  deeds  to  prove. 
And  loved  the  youtha  who  could  not  claim 

their  love. 
One  was  calFd  James,  the  more  sedate  and 

grave. 
The  otlier  Robert — names  their  nelghboura 

gave; 
They  both  were  brave,  but  Robert  loved  to 

run* 
And  meet  his  danger — James  would  rather 

shun 
The  dangerous  trial,  but  whenever  tried 
He  all  his  spirit  to  the  act  applied. 
Robert  would  aid  on  any  man  bestow, 
James  would  his  man  and  the  occasion  know ; 
For  that  was  quick  and  prompt — this  tem- 
perate and  slow. 
Robert  would  all  things  he  desired  pursue, 
James  would  consider  what  was  best  to  do ; 
All  spoke  of  Robert  as  a  man  they  loved, 
And  most  of  James  as  valued  and  approved. 
Both  had  some  learning :  Robert  his  acquired 
By  quicker  parts,  and  was  by  praise  inspired ; 
James,  as  he  was  in  his  acquirements  slow. 
Would  learn  the  worth  of  what  he  tried  to 

know. 
In  fiict,  this  youth  was  generous — that  was 

just; 
The  one  you  loved,  theother  you  would  trust: 
Yet  him  you  loved  you  would  for  truth  ap* 

prove. 
And  him  yon  trusted  you  would  likewise  love. 


Snch  were  the  brotliers  —  James  had  found 

his  way 
To  Nethcr-IIall,  and  tliere  inclined  to  stay ; 
He  could  himself  command,  and  therefore 

could  obey : 
He  with  the  keeper  took  his  daily  round, 
A  rival  grew ,  and  some  nnkindness  found ; 
But  his  superior  farmed !  the  place  was  void, 
And  James  guns,  dogs,  and  dignity  enjoyed. 
Robert  had  scorn  of  ser«  ice ;  he  would  be 
A  slave  to  no  man — happy  were  the  free. 
And  only  they  ; — by  such  opinions  led, 
Robert  to  sundry  kinds  of  trade  was  bred ; 
Nor  let  us  wonder  if  he  sometimes  made 
An  active  partner  in  a  lawless  trade; 
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Fond  of  advcntnre,  wanton  as  the  wave., 
He  loved  the  danger  and  the  law  to  brave  ; 
But  these  were  chance-adventares ,  hnown 

to  few, — 
Not  that  the  hero  cared  what  people  knew. 


The  brothers  met  not  often — IVhen  they  met 
James  talkM  of  honest  gains  and  scorn  of 

debt. 
Of  virtuous  labour,  of  a  sober  life, 
And  what  with  credit  would  support  a  wife. 
But  Robert  answerM — How  can  men  advise 
Who  to  a  master  let  their  tongue  and  eyes? 
Whose  words  are  not  their  own  f  whose  foot 

and  hand 
Run  at  a  nod,  or  act  upon  command  ? 
Who  cannot  eat  or  drink,  discourse  or  play. 
Without  requesting  others  that  they  may. 
Debt  you  would  shun;  but  what  advice  to 

give 
Who  owe  your  service  every  hour  yon  live ! 
Let  a  bell  sound,  and  from  your  friends  you 

run. 
Although  the  darling  of  your  heart  were  one ; 
But  if  the  bondage  fits  you,  I  resign 
You  to  your  lot  t—  I  am  content  with  mine ! 


Thus  would  the  lads  their  sentiments  express. 
And  part  in  earnest,  part  tn  playfulness; 
Till  Love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes. 
Breaker  of  bonds,  of  friendship's  holy  ties, 
Awakener  of  new  wills  and  slumbering  sym- 
pathies. 
Began  his  reign,  —  till  Rachel,  meek-eyed 

maid. 
That  form,  those  cheeks,  that  faultless  face 

displayM, 
That  child  of  gracious  nature,  ever  neat 
And  never  fine ;  a  flowret  simply  sweet. 
Seeming  at  least  unconscious  she  was  fair; 
'  Meek  in  her  spirit,  timid  in  her  air. 
And  shrinking  from  his  glance  if  one  pre- 
sumed 
To  come  too  near  the  beauty  as  it  bloomed. 
Robert  beheld  her  in  her  f^ther^s  rot 
Day  after  dajr,  and  blessM  his  happy  lot ; 
He  lookM  indeed,  but  he  ronld  not  offend 
By  gentle  looks — he  was  her  father^  friend : 
She  was  accustomed  to  that  tender  look. 
And  frankly  gave  the  hand  he  fondly  took ; 
She  loved  his  stories,  pleased  she  heard  him 

play. 
Pensive  herself,  she  loved  to  see  him  gay. 
And  if  they  loved  not  yet,  they  were  in  Love*s 
highway. 

But  Rachel  now  to  womanhood  was  grown. 
And  would  no  more  her  faith  and  fondness 

own ; 
She  caird  her  latent  prudence  to  her  aid. 
And  grew  obs<>rvant ,  cautious,  and  afraid ; 
She  heard  relations  of  her  lover^s  guile. 
And  could  belie\c  the  danger  of  bis  smile: 


With  art  insidious  rival  damsels  strove 
To  sltow  how  false  his  speech,  how  fei|^^d 

his  love ; 

And  though  her  heart  another  story  told. 
Her  speech  grew  cautious,  and  her  maimer 

cold. 


Rachel  had  village  fame ,  was  fair  and  tall. 
And  gnin'd  a  place  of  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
Where  James  beheld  her  seated  in  that  place^ 
With  a  child*s  meekness,  and  an  angers  fare ; 
Her  temper  soft,  her  spirit  firm,  her  words 
Simple  and  few  as  simple  truth  affords. 


James  could  but  love  her,  —  he  at  c:faiircli 

had  seen 
The  tall,  fair  maid,  had  met  her  on  the  greeo. 
Admiring'  always,  nor  surprised  to  finil 
Her  figure  often  present  to  his  mind ; 
But  now  he  saw  her  daily,  and  the  si^t 
Gave  him  new  pleasure  and  increased  delighi. 


But  James,  still  prudent  and  reserved,  tboogh 

sure 
The  love  he  felt  was  love  that  would  en^are^ 
Would  wait  awhile,  observing  what  wma  fit. 
And  meet,  and  right,  nor  would   hinaelf 

commit: 
Then  was  he  flattered, — James  in  time  becsme 
Rich,  both  as  slayer  of  the  Baron*s  game^ 
And  as  protector,— not  a  female  dwelt 
In  that  demesne  who  had  not  feigned  or  felt 
Regard  for  James ;  and  he  from  au  had  prmiae 
Enough  a  young  maa*s  vanity  to  raaoo ; 
With  all  these  pleasures  he  of  eourse  most 

part 
When  Rachel  reign'd  sole  empreaa  of  his 

heart. 

Robert  was  now  deprived  of  that  delifcfct 
He  once  experienced  in  his  mistress*  oH^t ; 
For,  though  he  now  his  frequent  visits  poid. 
He  saw  but  little  of  the  cautions  nmi^  ; 
The  simple  common  pleasures  that  k«  took 
Grew  dull,  and  he  the  wonted  haunts  forsook  ; 
His  flute  and  song  he  left,  his  book  and  pm. 
And  sought  the  meetings   of  adTentwrons 

men; 
There  was  a  love-born  sadness  in  kn  breast. 
That  wanted  stimulus  to  bring  on  rest ; 
These  simple  pleasures  were  no  more  of  nse^ 
And  danger  only  could  repose  prodorr  ; 
He  joinM   th^   associates  in   their    Inwles* 

trade. 
And  was  at  length  of  their  profession 


He  saw  connected  with  th*  adventmrooa  cr«« 
Those  whom  he  judged  were  sober  mea  mad 

true; 
He  found  that  some,  who  should  the 


prevent, 
Ga^c  it  by  purchase  their  mcoaragmwat. 
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lie  roond  that  contracts  could  be  made  with 

thoae 
Who  had  their  pay  these  dealers  to  oppose; 
And  the  gooA  ladies  whom  at  church  he  saw 
With  looks  devout,  of  reverence  and  awe, 
Could  change  their  feelings  as  they  change 

their  place, 
And,  whispering,  deal  for  spicery  and  lace: 
And  thus  the  craft  and  avarice  of  these 
Urged  OB  the  youth,  and  gave  his  conscience 

ease. 

Him  loved  the  maiden  Rachel,  fondly  loved. 
As  many  a  sigh  and  tear  in  absence  proved. 
And  many  a  fear  for  dangers  that  she  knew, 
And  many  a  doubt  what  one  so  gay  might  do  : 
Of  guilt  she  thought  not,  —  she  had  often 

heard 
They  bought  and  sold ,  and  nothing  wrong 

appearM ; 
ll^r  father ^s  maxim  this :  she  understood 
There  was  some  ill, — ^but  he,  she  knew,  was 

good: 
It  waa  a  traffic — but  was  done  by  night— 
Rut  Robertas  conscience,  she  believed ,  was 

pure— 
And  that  he  read  his  Rible  she  was  sure. 


Jamea,  better  taught,  in  confidence  declared 
His  grief  for  what  his  guilty  brother  dared: 
He  slghM  to  think  how  near  he  was  akin 
To  one  reduced  by  godless  men  to  sin ; 
Who,  being  always  of  the  law  in  dread. 
To  other  crimes  were  by  the  danger  led — 
And  crime*  with  like  excuse — ^The  smuggler 

cries. 
What  guilt  is  his  who  pays  for  what  he 

buys? 
The  poacher  questions,  with  perverted  mind. 
Were  not  the  gifts  of  heaven  for  all  designed  ? 
Tki»  cries,  I  sin  not— take  not  till  I  pay ; — 
Tkai^  My  own  hand  brought  down  my  proper 

prey:— 
And  while   to  such  fond  arguments  they 

cling. 
How  fcflur  th^  God?  how  honour  they  the 

king? 
Sarh  men  associate,  and  each  other  aid. 
Till  ail  are  guilty,  rash,  and  desperate  made ; 
Till  to  some  lawless  deed  the  wretches  fly, 
And  ia  the  act,  or  for  the  acting,  die. 


The  flMud  waa  frightenM,- but,  if  this  was 

true, 
Robert  for  certain  no  such  danger  knew. 
He  always  pray'd  ere  he  a  trip  began. 
And  was  too  happy  for  a  wicked  man : 
How  could  a  creature,  who  was  always  gay, 
So  kiad  to  all  men,  so  disposed  to  pray. 
How  could  he  give  his  heart  to  such  an  evil 

way? 
\  ft  she  liad  fears, — for  she  could  not  believe 
That  James  conid  lie,  or  purpose  to  deceive  ; 


But  still  she  found,  though  not  without  re> 

spect 
For  one  so  good,  she  must  the  man  reject; 
For,  simple  though  she  was ,  full  well  she 

knew 
What  this  strong  friendship  led  him  to  pursue: 
And,  let  the  man  be  honest  as  the  light. 
Love  warps  the  mind  a  little  f^om  the  right ; 
And  she  proposed,  against  the  trying  day. 
What  in  the  trial  she  should  think  and  say. 


And  now,  their  love  avow*^,  in  both  arose 
Fenr  and  disdain — the  orphan-pair  were  foes. 
Robert,  more  generous  of  the  two,  avowM 
His  scorn,  defiance,  and  contempt  aloud. 
James  talk'd  of  pity  in  a  softer  tone. 
To  Rachel  speaking,  and  with  her  alone: 
He  knew  full  well,  he  said,  to  what  must  come 
His  wretched  brother ,  what  would  be  his 

doom: 
Thus  he  her  bosom  fenced  with  dread  about ; 
But  love  he  could  not  with  his  skill  drive  out. 
Still  he  effected  something, — and  that  skill 
Made  the  love  wretched,  though  it  could  not 

kill; 
Aud  Robert  faird ,   though  much  he  tried, 

to  prove 
He  had  no  guilt — She  granted  he  had  love. 


Thus  they  proceeded,  till  a  winter  came, 
When  the  stern  keeper  told  of  stolen  game : 
Throughout  the  woods  the  poaching  dogs 

had  been. 
And  from  him  nothing  should  the  robbers 

screen. 
From  him  and  law ,  —  he  would  all  hazards 

run. 
Nor  spare  a  poacher,  were  his  brother  one — 
Love,favour,  interest,  tie  of  blood  should  fail. 
Till  vengeance  bore  him  bleeding  to  the  jail. 
Poor  Rachel  shudder'd ,  —  smuggling  she 

could  name 
Without  confusion,  for  she  felt  not  shame; 
But  poachers  were  her  terror ,  and  a  wood 
Which  they  frequented  had  been  marked  by 

blood; 
And   though  she  thought  her  Robert  was 

secure 
In  better  thoughts,  yet  could  she  not  be  sure. 


James  now  was  urgent, — it  would  break  his 

heart 
With  hope,  with  her,  and  with  such  views 

to  part. 
When  one  so  wicked  would  her  hand  possess. 
And  he  a  brother! — that  was  his  distress. 
And  must  be  hers — She  heard  hira,  and  she 

•iphM, 
Looking  in  doubt, — but  nothing  she  replied. 
There  was  a  generous  feeling  in  her  mind. 
That  told  her  this  was  neither  good  nor  kind: 
James  caused  her  terror,  but  he  did  no  more — 
Her  love  was  now  as  it  had  been  before. 
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Their  traffic  failM,  and  the  adrentttroiia  crew 
No  more  their  profitless  attempts  renew: 
Dig  they  will  not,  and  heg  they  might  in 

TBin — 
Had  they  not  pride,and  what  can  then  remain? 
Now  was  the  game  destroy'd,  and  not  an  hare 
Escaped  at  least  the  danger  of  the  snare ; 
Woods  of  their  featherM  beauty  were  bereft. 
The  beauteous  victims  of  the  silent  theft; 
Tho   well -known   shops   received  a  large 

supply. 
That  they  who  could  not  kill  at  least  might 

buy. 
James  was  enraged ,  enraged  his  lord ,  and 

both 
ConfirmM  their  threatening  with  a  vengefdl 

oath : 
Fresh  aid  was  sought, — and  nightly  on  the 

lands 
Walk'd  on  their  watch  the  strong,  deter- 
mined bands: 
Pardon  was  offer'd,  and  a  promised  pay 
To  him  who  would  the  desperate  gang  betray. 
Nor  failed  the  measure,  on  a  certain  night 
A   few  were  seized  —  the  rest  escaped  by 

flight; 
Tet  they  resisted  boldly  ere  they  fled. 
And  blows  were  dealt  around,  and  blood  was 

shed; 
Two  groaning  helpers  on  tlie  earth  were  laid. 
When  more  arrived  the  lawful  cause  to  aid : 
Then  four  determined  men  were  seized  and 

bound. 
And  Robert  in  this  desperate  number  found : 
In  prison  fettered,  he  deplored  his  fate. 
And  cursed  the  folly  he  perceived  too  late. 
James  was  a  favourite  with  his  lord,  —  the 

zeal 
He  showM  was  such  as  masters  ever  feel: 
If  he  for  vengeance  on  a  culprit  cried. 
Or  if  for  mercy,  still  his  lord  complied : 
And  now,  'twas  said,  he  will  for  mercy  plead, 
For  his  own  brother's  was  the  guilty  deed : 
True,  the  hurt  man  is  in  a  mending  way. 
But  must  be  crippled  to  his  dying  day. 

Now  James  had  vowM  the  law  should  take 

its  course, 
He  would  not  stay  it,  if  he  did  not  force; 
He  could  his  witness,  if  he  pleased,  withdraw, 
Or  he  could  arm  with  certain  death  the  law : 
This  he  attested  to  the  maid,  and  true. 
If  this  he  could  not,  yet  he  much  could  do. 
How  sufTerM  then  that  maid,  — nd  thought 

she  had. 
No  view  of  days  to  come,  that  was  not  sad; 
As  sad  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resigned, 
As  sad  as  ought  but  guilt  can  make  mankind. 
With  bitter  grief  the  pleasures  she  reviewed 
Of  early  hope,  with  innocence  pursued. 
When  she  began  to  love ,   and  he  was  fond 

and  good : 
He  now  must  die,   she  heard  from  every 

tongue — 
Die,8nd  so  thoughtless !  perish,  and  so  young ! 


Brave,  kind,  and  generous,  tender,  constant, 

true, 
And  he  must  die — then  will  I  perish  too ! 
A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love ; 
If  fate  the  favoured  swain  in  danger  place. 
They  heed  not  danger — perils  tliey  embracr ; 
They  dare  the  world's  contempt,  they  brave 

their  name's  disgrace ; 
They  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms. 
They  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms ; 
The  utmost  trial  of  their  faith  they  prove. 
And  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love. 


James  knew  his  power  —  his  feelings  were 

not  nice — 
Mercy  he  sold,  and  she  must  pay  the  price : 
If  his  good  lord  forbore  to  urge  their  fate. 
And  he  the  utmost  of  their  guilt  to  state. 
The  felons  might  their  forfeit  lives  redeem. 
And  in  their  country's  cause  regain  esteem  ; 
But  never  more  that  man,whnm  he  had  shame 
To  call  his  brother,  must  she  see  or  name. 


Rachel  was  meek,  but  she  had  firmness  too. 
And  reason'd  much  on  what  she  ought  to  do : 
In  Robert's  place,  she  knew  what  she  should 

0  choose — 
But  life  was  not  the  thing  she  fcarM  to  lose: 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  their  contract 

break. 
Nor  for  her  life  a  new  engagement  make; 
But  he  was  man,  and  guilty, — death  ao  near 
Might  not  to  his  as  to  her  mind  appear; 
And  he  might  wish,  to  spare  that  forfeit  life. 
The  maid  he  loved  might  be  his  brother^* 

wife, 
Although  that  brother  was  his  bitter  fo^. 
And  he  must  all  the  sweets  of  life  forego. 

This  would  she  try, — intent  on  this  alonr. 
She  could  assume  a  calm  and  settled  tone : 
She  spake  with  firmness — I  will  Robert  see. 
Know  what  he  wishes,  and  what  I  must  be ; 
For  James  had  now  discover'd  to  the  maid 
His  inmost  heart,  and  how  he  must  be  paid. 
If  he  his  lord  would  soften,  and  would  hide 
The  facts  that  must  the  culprit's  fate  deride. 
Go  not,  he  said, — for  she  her  full  intent 
Proclaim'd — To  go  she  purposed,   and  she 

went: 
She  took  a  guide,and  went  with  purpose  stem 
The  secret  wishes  of  her  friend  to  learn. 


She  saw  him  fetter'd,  full  of  grief,  alone. 
Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppress'd  a  groan 
At  her  appearance  —  Now  she  prayM  for 

strength; 
And  the  sad  couple  could  converse  at  length 
It  was  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat.  - 
Life  fought  with  love ,  both  powerful ,  and 
both  sweet. 
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Wilt  thoH  die,  Robert,  or  preserre  thy  life? 
Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid,  or  Jameses  wife? 
Htivife!— No! — Never  will  I  thee  resign — 
No,  Rachel,  no ! — Then  am  I  ever  thine ; 
I  kMW  thee  raah  and  guilty, — hat  to  thee 
1  pledged  my  tow,  and  thine  will  ever  he : 
Yet  think  again,— the  life  that  God  has  lent 
Ii  thine,  but  not  to  cast  away, — Consent, 
If  *tisthy  wish;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
To  thy  distress  —  Command,  and  I  obey. — 
Perhaps  my  brother  may  have  gainM  thy 

heart!— 
Thea  why  this  risit,  if  I  wish'd  to  part? 
Wai  it,  ah,  man  ungratefnl !  wise  to  make 
Effort  like  this,  to  hazard  for  thy  sake 
A  ipotlcfls  reputation,  and  to  be 
A  sappliant  to  that  stern  man  for  thee  ? 
Bit  1  forgive, — thy  spirit  has  been  tried, 
Aad  then  art  weak,  but  still  thou  must  decide. 
1  itkM  thy  brother,  James,   wouldst  thou 

command, 
Witboot  the  loring  heart,    the   obedient 

hand? 
I  lak'd  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
With  this  poor  hand ,  when  master  of  the 

heart? 
Be  iMwerM  Vcs  !— I  tarry  thy  reply, 
Rengo'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee 

to  die. 

A«rarfd  of  tliis,  with  apirits  low  and  tame. 
Here  life  so  purchased  —  there  a  death  of 

shame ; 
Death  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread, 
M  ke  with  terror  thought  upon  the  dead : 
0!  tare  ^tis  better  to  endure  the  care 
Aa^pain  of  life,than  go  we  know  not  where ! — 
^  ii  there  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  sin, 
Or  it  it  only  this  I  feel  within? 
T^  if  it  lasted,  no  man  would  sustain. 
Bat  woold  by  any  change  relieve  the  pain : 
For|iTe  me ,   love  I  it  is  a   lothsorae  thing 
ToliTe  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 
Of  death  torments  me — I  to  nature  cling — 
Go,  and  be  his — but  love  him  not,  be  sure — 
^  live  him  not,  —  and  I  will  life  endure: 
^tso,  is  mortal  1 — Rachel  deeply  sighM, 
Bit  would  no  more  converse :  ahe  had  com- 

1«  wsa    an    UinfTi^r     free  —  the     waa    lit* 

brotlif-r^i^  liridr. 
^^rrwdH  Hfir  RAid,  with  kindriL'i^Ji  Jill  1 1141 1  fond, 
FrFiing  thr  prtuHiire  of  the  nicent  liond, 
And  put  liri-  tt'ndcrncRtt  n|iilrt  to  piiii 
*^5*rc  tn  imr  %» ho  oo  dt-iiiri^d  t<>  l]\vi 
^blhm  fjt^imrtftl,  joined  the  attcndin^fruide, 
IwiWtiHf — m»p| — wait  sad^was  natiiirit^ct. 


Jinei  all   htt   worth  and  Tirtuc  ccmid  i\c~ 

n*  tiitfn*d  p^ladly  io  her  Mary'ii  f-nd  ; 
itnln  W  pNimi«eil  Rnliprl*)$  \tU-  In  tm\(^, 
fm\  rkirn'd  tlnr  himd  tJitit  nht^  in  |J!i>im'nt 


Robert,  when  death  no  longer  was  in  view, 
ScomM  what  was  done ,  but  rould  not  thia 

undo: 
The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  near 
He  viewed  with  shame,    and  not  unmixM 

with  fear, — 
James  might  deceive  him ;  and,  if  not,  the 

schemes 
Of  men  may  fail — Can  I  depend  on  James?  ' 
He  might ;  for  now  the  grievous  price  was 

paid — 
James  to  the  altar  led  the  victim  maid, 
And  gave  the  trembling  girl  his  faithful  word 
For  Robertas  safety,  and  so  gave  my  lord. 
But  this,  and  all  the  promise  hope  could  give. 
Gilded  not  life, — it  was  not  joy  to  live; 
There  was  no  smile  in  Rachel,  nothing  gay. 
The  hours  paosM  off,  but  never  danced  away. 
When  drew  the  gloomy  day  for  trial  near 
There  came  a  note  to  Robert — ^Banish  fear ! 


He  knew  whence  safety  came, — Ivis  terror  fled, 
But  rage  and  vengeance  fiDM  his  soul  instead. 
A  stronger  fear  in  his  companions  rose— 
The  day  of  trial  on  their  hopes  might  close  2 
They  had  no  brothers,  none  to  intercede 
For  them, their  friends  Bn8pected,and  in  need ; 
Scattered,  they  judged,  and  could  unite  no 

more, — 
Not  so, — they  then  were  at  the  prison-door. 
For  some  had  met  who  sought  the  haunta 

they  loved 
And  were  to  pity  and  to  vengeance  moved: 
Their  fellows  perish!   and   they  see  their 

fall,— 
Why  not  attempt  the  steep  but  guardlesa 

wall? 

Attempt  wasmade,his  part  assignM  each  man, 
And  they  succeeded  in  the  desperate  plan ; 
In  truth,  a  purposed  mercy  smooth'd  their 

way. 
But  that  they  knew  not — all  triumphant  they. 
Safe  in  their  well-known  haunts,  they  idl 

prepared 
To  plan  anew  and  show  how  much  they  dared. 


With  joy  the  troubled  heart  of  Robert  beat. 
For  life  was  his,  and  liberty  was  sweet ; 
He  looked  around  in  freedom — in  delight? 
O !  no — his  Rachel  was  another's  right ! 
Right !— has  he  then  preserved  me  in  the  day 
Of  my  distress?— He  has  the  lovely  pay! 
But  I  no  freedom  at  the  slave's  request. 
The  price  I  paid  shall  then  be  repossessM ! 
Alas!  her  virtue  and  the  law  prevent. 
Force  cannot  be,  and  she  will  not  consent ; 
But  were  that  brother  gone!  —  A  brother? 

No! 
A  circumventor! — and  the  wretch  shall  go! 
Yet  not  this  hand  —  How  shifts  about  my 

mind, 
Ungovcrn'd,  guideless,  drifting  in  the  wind, 
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And  I  am  all  a  tempest,  whirrd  around 
By  dreadful  thoughts ,  that  fright  me  and 

confound ; — 
I  would  I  saw  hiro  on  the  earth  laid  low! 
I  wish  the  fate,  but  must  not  give  the  blow  ! 
So  thinLcs  aman  when  thoughtful ;  he  prefers 
A  life  of  peace  till  mum  his  anger  stirs, 
Then  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason  cease. 
And  he  forgets  how  pleasant  was  that  peace ; 
Till  the  wild  passions  what  they  seek  obtain. 
And  then  he  sinks  into  his  calm  again. 


Now  met  the  lawless  clan, — in  secret  met, 
AAd  down  at  their  conTivial  board  were  set ; 
The  plans  in  view  to  past  adventures  led. 
And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred ; 
They  sighM  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groan  M 

for  heroes  dead: 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled ,  —  strong 

desires 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 
It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  move. 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torrents  filFd  the 

grove; 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  forest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,   the   cnr^s  affrightenM 

yell; 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  below, 
Were  mixM,  and  none  the  single  sound  could 

know; 
Loud  blow  the  blasts,  tliey  cried,  and  call  us 

as  they  blow. 
In  such  a  night — and  then  the  heroes  told 
What  had  been  done  in  better  times  of  old  ; 
How  they  had  conquerM  all  opposed  to  them. 
By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  stratagem ; 
And  as  the  tales  inflamed  the  fiery  crew. 
What  had  been  done  tliey  then  prepared  to  do ; 
*Tis  a  last  night !  they  said — the  angry  blast 
And  roaring  floods  seemM  answering  *tis  a 

last! 


James  knew  they  met,  for  he  had  spies  about. 
Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to 

doubt ; 
For  if  suspected  they  had  soon  been  tried 
Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  decide : 
Bat  these  escaped — Now  James  companions 

took. 
Sturdy  and  bold,  with  terror-stirring  look ; 
He  had  before,  by  infomuitions  led, 
Left  the  afflicted  partner  of  his  bed ; 
Awaked  his  men;  and  through  plantations 

wide. 
Deep  woods,   and  trackless  ling,   had  been 

their  guide; 
And  then  returned  to  wake  the  pitying  wife, 
And  hear  her  tender  terrors  for  his  life. 
But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came. 
They  were  assembled  who  attacked  his  game ; 
Who  more  than  once  had  through  the  park 

made  way. 
And  slain   the  dappled  breed,   or  vow'd  to 

sUiy; 


The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow, 
And  need  and  vengeance  both  inspired  thm 

now. 
The  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest 
For  brief  repose ;  —  sad  thoughts  his  nund 

possessed; 
In  his  short  sleep  he  started  from  his  bed. 
And  askM  in  fancy *s  terror:  Is  he  dead? 
There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  twokf , 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took. 
Not  all  defensive! — there  his  helpers  stood, 
ArmM  like  himself,and  hastening  to  the  wood. 


Why  this  ?  he  said,for  Rachel  pour'd  her  tesn 
Profuse,  that  spoke  involuntary  fears: 
Sleep,that  so  early  thou  for  us  mayst  wake. 
And  we  our  comforts  in  return  may  lake ; 
Sleep,  and  farewell !  he  said,  and  took  hit  way. 
And  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey ; 
She  slept  not  nor  well  fiEired,but  restless  dwelt 
On  her  past  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt; 
The  man  she  loved  the  brother  and  the  foe 
Of  him  she  married!~It  had  wroughther  woe ; 
Not  that  she  loved,  but  pitied,  and  that  now 
Was,  so  she  fear*d,  infringement  of  her  vov : 
James  too  was  civil,  though  she  mustcoafcn 
That  his  was  not  her  kind  of  happineti; 
That  he  would  shoot  tlie  man  who  shot  a  hart 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear; 
But  still  she  loved  him — wonderM  where  he 

stray'd 
In  this  loud  night!  and  if  he  were  afraid. 
More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and  drop- 
ping then 
In  sudden  s]eep,cried  loudly:  Spare  bin,  neo ! 
And  do  no  murder ! — then  awaked  she  roor, 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repoor. 
*Twas  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every 

sound 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  aroand; 
But  none  from  man, — man's  feeble  voice  wti 

hush*d. 
Where  rivers  swelling  roared,   and  woodi 

were  crashed; 
Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more,- 
But  must  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 
Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  garden-gatr. 
And  seemM  as  then  committed  to  her  f^; 
I'o  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  ftr}. 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  war ; 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night. 
She  stoppM  to  listen,  and  she  lookM  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wanderM,  and  was  still  to  lean 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,bnt  she  strore  to  know ; 
Still  furtlier  on  she  crept  with  trembling  fcrt^ 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet: 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sighu 
And  in  the  aound  of  what  appeared  to-aight; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred. 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitions  dread ; 
She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  shapn 

she  saw 
Of  fancied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe 
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The  moon  wu  rfien,   and   she  •ometimes 

Bhone 
Through  thick  white  clonds,  that  flew  to- 

mnltaons  on, 
PaMini^  heneath  her  with  an  eagle's  speed, 
That  her  soft  light  imprisonM  and  then  f^eed ; 
The  fitful  glimmering  through  the  hedge- 
row green 
Gare  a  atrange  heanty  to  the  changing  scene ; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 
To  these  she  listened ;  hnt  new  sounds  were 

heard. 
And  sight  more  startling  to  her  soul  appeared  ; 
There  were  low  lengthenM  tones  with  sobs 

between, 
Andaesr  at  hand,  hnt  nothing  yet  was  seen; 
She  hurried  on,  and :  Who  is  there  ?  she  cried. 
A  dying  wretch ! — was  from  the  earth  repjied. 
It  was  her  lorer — ^was  the  man  she  gave. 
The  price  she  paid,  himself  from  death  to 

save; 
With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and 

pray. 
While  the  soal  flitted  from  the  shivering  clay 
That  pressM  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its 

life  away ! 
This  was  the  part  that  duty  bade  her  take. 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were.awake; 
Bat  DOW  they  waked  to  anguish ;  there  came 

then. 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager 

men. 
And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is  here  ? 
1  hr  keeper's  wife — Ah !  woman,  go  not  near ! 
There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all — 
Sre,  ia  his  temples  went  the  fatal  hall ! 
And  James  that  instant,  who  was  then  our 

guide. 
Frit  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died! 
It  was  a  sadden  meeting,  and  the  light 
Of  a  dnil  moon  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
ll**  foremost  fell ! — But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
Ser,  here  her  husband's  body — but  she  knows 
That  other  dead !  and  that  her  action  shows. 
Rsrhel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe  f — 
She  does  not  hear  us — Whither  wiU  she  go? 
Nov,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gazed. 
And   they   were   brothers :   sorrowing   and 

amazed. 
On  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  rommon  softness,  and  a  moral  shame. 
Srixrd  yon   the  poachers?  said  my  lord — 

They  fled. 
And  we  panned  not, — one  of  them  was  dead. 
And  one  of  ns ;    they  harried  through  the 

wood. 
Two  llTes  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pur- 
sued. 
Tvo  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers  lost ! 
Koottgh,  my  lord,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cost! 


So 
lo 


many  thoaght,  and  there  is  fonnd  a  heart 
dwell  apon  the  deaths  on  either  part ; 


Since  this  their  morals   have  been  more 

/  correct. 

The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  checked ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care, 
Nor  takes  such  dreadful  vengeance  fora  hare; 
The  smugglers  fear, the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  Heaven's  own  act,  and  reverences  the  law ; 
There  was,  there  is  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man's  offending  race ; 
Sach  acts  wUl  stamp  their  moral  on  the  soul. 
And  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control, 
Will  to  the  pious  and  tlie  humble  say. 
Yours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way, 
'Tis  wisdom  to  be  good,  *tis  virtue  to  obey. 


So  Rachel  thinks, the  pure, the  good,the  meek. 
Whose  outward   acts  the  inward  purpose 

speak ; 
As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold. 
And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and 

cold, 
Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 
Depart  and  mix  in  the  affairs  of  men : 
So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 
It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please. 
But  just  detain  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 
A  gentle  smile  of  pity  or  applause ; 
And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 
Her  slumbering  hope,   and  heeds  her  own 

affairs. 


BOOK     XXII. 

THE  VISIT  CONCLUDED. 

No  letters, Tom? said  Richard— None  to-day. 

Excuse  me.  Brother,  I  must  now  away ; 

Matilda  never  in  her  life  so  long 

Deferred  —  Alas !  there  must  be  something 
wrong! 

Comfort !  said  George.and  all  he  could  he  lent; 

Wait  till  your  promised  day,  and  I  consent ; 

Two  days,  and  those  of  hope ,  may  cheer- 
fully be  spent. 

And  keep  your  purpose,  to  review  the  place. 

My  choice ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  it  grace : 

Mark  each  apartment, tlieir  proportions  learn, 

And  either  use  or  elegance  discern; 

Look  o'er  the  land,  the  gardens ,  and  their 
wkll. 

Find  out  the  something  to  admire  in  all ; 

And  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing 
style, 

rU  take  it  kindly—it  is  well— a  smile. 


Richard  mast  now  his  morning-visits  pay, 
And  bid  farewell !  for  he  must  go  away. 
He  sought  tlie  Rector  first,  not  lately  seen, 
For  he  had  absent  from  his  parish  been; 
17 
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Farewell !  the  younger  man  with  feeling  cried, 
Farewell !  thecokl  but  worthy  priest  reiilied ; 
When  do  yon  leave  ue?  —  I  have  days  but 

two! 
*Tit  a  short  time — but,  well — ^Adien,  adieu ! 
Now  here  ia  one,  said  Richard,  as  he  went 
To  the  next  friend  in  pensive  discontent. 
With  whom  I  sate  in  social.,  friendly  ease, 
Whom  I  respected,  whom  I  wishM  to  please ; 
Whose  love  professM  I  qnestion'd  not  was 

true. 
And  now  to  hear  his  heartless :  Well !  adieu ! 
But  'tis  not  well — and  he  a  man  of  sense, 
Grave,  but  yet  looking  strong  benevolence ; 
Whose  slight  acerbity  and  roughness  told 
To  his  advantage ;  yet  the  man  is  cold ! 
Nor  will  he  know,  when  rising  in  the  morn. 
That  such  a  being  to  the  world  was  bom. 
Are  such  the  friendships  we  contract  in  life? 
O!  give  me  then  the  friendship  of  a  wife! 
Adieus ,  nay,  parting-pains  to  ut  are  sweet. 
They  make  so  glad  the  moments  when  we 

meet. 
For  though  we  look  not  for  regard  intense. 
Or  warm  professions  in  a  man  of  sense. 
Yet  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  mind 
I  thought  that  found  which  I  desired  to  find, 
Feeling  and  frankness — thus  it  seemM  to  me. 
And  such  firewell !  —Well,  Rector,  let  it  be ! 


Of  the  fair  Sisters  then  he  took  his  leave, 
Forget  he  could  not,he  must  think  and  grieve, 
Must  the  impression  of  their  wrongs  retain. 
Their  very  patience  adding  to  his  pain ; 
And  still  the  better  they  their  sorrows  bore, 
His  friendly  nature  made  h'm  feel  them  more. 
He  judged  they  must  have  many  a  heavy  hour 
When  the  mind  suffers  from  a  want  of  power; 
When  troubled  long  we  find  our  strength 

decayM, 
And  cannot  then  recal  our  better  aid ; 
For  to  the  mind  ere  yet  that  aid  has  flown, 
Grief  has  possessM  and  made  it  all  his  own; 
And  patience  suffers, till,with  gathered  might. 
The  scattered  forces  of  the  soul  unite. 
But  few  and  short  such  times  of  suffering 

were 
In  Lucy's  mind,  and  brief  the  reign  of  rare. 
Jane  had,  indeed,  her  flights,  but  had  in  them 
What  we  could  pity  but  must  not  condemn; 
For  they  were  always  pure  and  oft  sublime. 
And  such  as  trinmph'd  over  earth  and  time. 
Thoughts  of  eternal  love  that  souls  possess, 
Foretaste  divine  of  Heaven's  own  happiness. 
Oft  iiad  he  seen  them,  and  esteem  had  sprung 
In  his  free  mind  for  maids  so  sad  and  young. 
So  ffood  and  grieving,  and  his  place  was  high 
In  Sieir  esteem,  his  friendly  brother's  nigh. 
Rut  yet  beneath;  and  when  he  said  adieu! 
Their  tone  was  kind,  and  was  responsive  too. 
Parting  was  painful;  when  adieu  he  cried. 
You  will  return Y  the  gentle  girls  replied; 
You  must  return ;  your  Brother  knows  yon 


But  to  exist  Without  you  knows  not  how; 


Ha«  he  not  told  us  of  tlie  lively  joy 
He  takes  —  forgive  us — in  the  Brother-boy  1 
He  is  alone  and  pensive;  yon  can  give 
Pleasure  to  one  by  whom  a  number  live 
In  daily  comfort — sure  for  this  you  met, 
That  for  his  debtors  you  might  pay  a  debt — 
The  poor  are  call'd  ungrateful,  but  yon  still 
Will  have  their  thanks  for  this — ^indeed  you 
wilL 


Richard  but  little  said,  for  he  of  late 
Held  with  himself  contention  and  debate. 
My  Brother  loves  me,  his  regard  I  know. 
But  will  not  such  affection  weary  grow  ? 
He  kindly  says:  defer  the  parting  day; 
But  yet  may  wish  me  in  his  heart  away ; 
Nothing  but  kindness  I  in  him  perceive^ 
In  me  'tis  kindness  then  to  take  my  leave ; 
Why  should  I  grieve  if  he  should  weary  be 'I 
There  have  been  visitors  who  wearied  me ; 
He  yet  may  love,  and  we  may  part  in  peace. 
Nay,  in  affection — novelty  must  ceaae  — 
Man  is  but  man ;  the  thing  he  most  desires 
Pleases  awhile — then  pleases  not — then  tires; 
George  to  his  former  habits  and  his  Irieada 
Will  now  return,  and  so  my  visit  ends. 
Thus  Richard  communed  with  his  heart ;  but 

stUI 
He  found  opposed  his  reason  and  hia  will. 
Found  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  ia  this 

train. 
And  he  was  striving  to  be  calm  in  vain. 
These  thoughts  were  passing  while  he  yet 

forbore 
To  leave  the  friends  whom  he  might  see  uo 

more. 


Then  came  a  chubby  child  and  sought  n-licf. 
Sobbing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief; 
A  full  fed  girl  she  was,  with  ruddy  cheek. 
And  features  coarse,  that  grosser  feelings 

speak. 
To  whom  another  miss,  with  paHions  strong. 
And  slender  fist,  had  done  some  baby-wrong. 
On  Lucy's  gentle  mind  had  Barlow  wrought 
To  teach  tms  child,  whom  she  had  labouring 

taught 
With  unpaid  love— this  unproductive  brain 
Would  little  comprehend,  and  less  retain. 
A  farmer's  daughter,  with  redundant  health. 
And  double  Lucy's  weight  and  Lucy's  wealth. 
Had  won  the  roan's  regard,  and  he  with  her 
Possess'd  the  treasure  vulgar  minds  pref<rr ; 
A  man  of  thrift,  and  thriving,  he  possessed 
What  he  esteem'd  of  earthly  good  the  best ; 
And  Lucy's  well-stored  mind  had  not  a  charm 
For  this  true  lover  of  the  well-stock 'd  farm. 
This  slave  to  petty  wealth  and  rustic  toU. 
This  earth-devoted  wooer  of  the  soil: — 
But  she  with  meekness  took  the  wayward 

child , 
And  sought  to  make  the  savage  nature  mild. 
But  Jane  her  judgment  with  decision  gave — 
Train  not  an  idiot  to  oblige  a  slave. 
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And  where  is  BlooiiierY  Richard  would  hare 

■aid. 
But  he  was  cavtions,  feeling,  and  afraid; 
And  little  either  of  the  hero  Itnew , 
And  little  loaght — he  might  be  married  too. 
>ow  4o  hit  home,  the  morning  -  vititii  past, 
RetamM  the  guest — that  evening  was  his 

last. 


lie  met  his  Brother,  and  they  spolce  of  those. 
From  whom  his  comforts  in  the  village  rose ; 
Spoke  of  the  favourites,  whom  so  good  and 

kind 
It  was  peculiar  happiness  to  find: 
Then  for  the  sisters  in  their  griefs  they  felt, 
And,  sad  themselves,  on  saddening  subjects 

dwelt 
But  George  was  willing  all  this  woe  to  spare, 
And  let  to-morrow  be  to-morrow's  care : 
lie  of  his  purchase  talkM — a  thing  of  course, 
As  men  will  boldly  praise  a  new-bought  horse. 
Richard  was  not  to  all  its  beauty  blind. 
And  promised  still  to  seek,  with  hope  to  find : 
I'he  price  indeed — Yes,  that,  said  George, 

is  high; 
But  If  I  bought  not,  one  was  sure  to  buy, 
Hho  might  the  social  comforts  we  enjoy. 
And  every  comfort  lessen  or  destroy. 
\%  e  must  not  always  reckon  what  we  give. 
Bat  think  how  precious  'tis  in  peace  to  live ; 
Some  neighbour  Nimrod  might  in  very  pride 
II s^  e  stirr'd  my  anger,  and  have  then  defied ; 
Or  worse,  have  loved,  and  teased  me  to  ex- 
cess 
By  his  kind  care  to  give  me  happiness; 
Or  might  his  ladv  and  her  daughters  bring 
To  raise  my  gpints,  to  converse,  and  sing' 
Twas  not  the  benefit  alone  I  viewM, 
But  thought  what  horrid  things  I  might  ex- 
clude. 
Ssme  party -man  might  here  have  sat  him 

down. 

Some  conBtry-champion,railing  at  the  crown. 
Or  some  true  rourtier,both  prepared  to  prove, 
\S  ho  loved  not  tliem,  could  not  their  coun- 
try love: 
If  we  have  lalue  for  our  health  and  ease. 
Should  we  not  buy  off  enemies  like  these? 
So  paoB*d  the  evening  in  a  quiet  way, 
H  hen,  lo !  the  morning  of  the  parting  day 


Kach  €•  the  table  went  with  clouded  look, 
%nd  George  in  silence  gased  nppn  a  book ; 
SNBrthing  that  chance  had  offered   to  his 

view, — 
II  r  knew  not  what,  or  cared  not,  if  he  knew. 
Rirbnrd  his  hand  upon  a  paper  laid, — 
Hffs  Tncaat  eye  upon  the  carpet  stray 'd; 
II  i*  tongve  was  talking  something  of  the  day, 
%nd  his  vexM  mind  was  wandering  on  his  way. 
rhey  spake  by  fits, — but  neither  had  concern 
In  the  replies, — they  nothing  wish'd  to  learn, 
Nor  to  relate;  each  sat  as  one  who  tries 
To  bafle  sadacases  and  sympathies: 


£ach  of  his  Brother  took  a  steady  view, — 
As  actor  he,  and  as  observer  too. 


RichardfWhose  Iieart  was  ever  free  and  frank, 

Had  now  a  trial,  and  before  It  sank : 

He  thought  his  Brother — parting  now  so 

near— 
AppearM  not  as  his  Brother  should  appear ; 
He  could  as  much  of  tenderness  remark 
When  parting  for  a  ramble  in  the  park. 
Yet,  is  it  just?  he  thought;  and  would  I  see 
My  Brother  wretched  but  to  part  with  me? 
What  can  he  further  in  my  mind  explore? 
He  saw  enough,  and  he  would  see  no  more : 
Happy  himself,  he  wishes  now  to  slide 
Back  to  his  habits — He  is  satisfied ; 
But  I  am  not — this  cannot  be  denied. 
He  has  been  kind, — so  let  me  think  him  still ; 
Yet  he  expresses  not  a  wish,  a  will 
To  meet  again !  —  And  thus  affection  strove 
With  pride,  and  petulance  made  war  on  love : 
He  thought  his  Brotlier  cool— he  knew  him 

kind— 
And  there  was  sore  division  in  his  mind. 


Hours  yet  remain, — 'tis  misery  to  sit 
With  minds  for  conversation  all  unfit; 
No  evil  can  from  change  of  place  arise. 
And  good  will  spring  from  air  and  exercise : 
Suppose  I  take  the  purposed  ride  with  you. 
And  guide  your  jaded  praise  to  objects  new. 
That  buyers  see  ? — And  Richard  gave  assent 
Without  resistance,  and  without  intent: 
He  liked  not  nor  declined,  —  and  forth  the 
Brothers  went 

Come,  my  dear  Richard !  let  us  cast  away 
AJl  evil  tlioughts, — let  us  forget  the  day. 
And  fight  like  men  with  grief  till  we  like 

boys  are  gay. 
Thus  George ,  —  and  even  this  in  Richard's 

mind 
Was  judged  an  effort  rather  wise  than  kind ; 
This  flow'd  from  something  he  observed  of 

bite. 
And  he  could  feel  it,  but  he  could  not  state : 
He  thought  some  change  appcar'd,  — yet 

fail'd  to  prove. 
Even  as  he  tried,  abatement  in  the  love ; 
But  in  his  Brother^s  manner  was  restraint 
That  he  could  feel,  and  yet  he  could  not  paint. 
That  they  should  part  in  peace  full  well  he 

knew. 
But  much  he  fear'd  to  part  with  coolness  too : 
George  had  been  peevish  when  the  snbject 


And  never  fail'd  the  parting  to  oppose ; 
Name  it,  and  straight  his  features  cloudy 

grew 
To  stop  the  journey  as  the  clouds  will  do ; — 
And  thus  they  rode  along  in  pensive  mood. 
Their  thoughts  pursuing,    by  their  cares 

pursued. 
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Richard,  Mid  Georf^,  I  Me  it  is  in  vain 
By  love  or  prajer  uiy  brother  to  retain ; 
And,  truth  to  tell,  it  va«  a  foolish  thing 
A  man  like  thee  from  thy  repose  to  bring 
Onrs  to  disturb — Say,  how  am  I  to  live 
W  ithout  the  comforts  thou  art  wont  to  give  ? 
How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  afAict,— 
No  one  t^  agree,  no  one  to  contradict, 
None  to  awake,  excite  me,  or  prevent, 
To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument, 
To  help  my  worship  in  a  case  of  doubt. 
And  bring  me  in  my  blunders  fairly  out. 
^Vho  now  by  manners  lively  or  serene 
Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  screen, 
And  giving,  what  I  lookM  not  to  have  found, 
A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  ? 


Silent  was  Richard,  striving  to  adjust 
His  thoughts  for  speech,  —  for  speak,   he 

thought,  he  must: 
Something    like    war    within    his    bosom 

strove — 
His  mild ,  kind  nature ,  and  his  proud  self- 
love: 
Grateful  he  was,and  with  his  courage  meek, — 
But  he  was  hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  speak : 
Yes,  my  dear  Brother !  from  my  soul  I  grieve 
Thee  and  the  proofs  of  thy  regard  to  leave : 
Thou  hast  been  all  that  I  could  wish, — my 

pride 
ExulU  to  find  that  I  am  thus  allied: 
Yet  to  express  a  feeling,  liow  it  came. 
The  pain  it  gives,  its  nature  and  its  name, 
I  know  not, — but  of  late,  I  will  confess. 
Not  that  thy  love  is  little,  but  is  loss. 
Hadst  thou  received  me  in  thy  present  mood. 
Sure  1  had  held  thee  to  be  kind  and  good ; 
But  thou  wert  all  tlie  warmest  heart  could 

state. 
Affection  dream,  or  hope  anticipate ; 
I  must  have  wearied  thee  yet  day  by  day, — 
Stay!   said  my  Brother,  and  *twas  good  to 

stay; 
But  now,  forgive  me,  thinking  I  perceive 
Change  undefined,  and  as  I  think  I  grieve. 
Have  I  offended? — Proud  although  I  be, 
I  will  be  humble,  and  conred^  to  thee : 
Have  I  intruded  on  thee  when  thy  mind 
Was  vex*d,  and  then  to  solitude  inclined  ? 
O !  there  are  times  when  all  things  will  molest 
Minds  so  disposed,  so  heavy,  so  oppress^ ; 
And  thine,  I  know,  is  delicate  and  nice. 
Sickening  at  folly,  and  at  war  witli  vice: 
Then,  at  a  time  when  thou  wert  vexM  with 

these, 
I  have  intruded,  let  affection  tease. 
And  so  offended. — Richard,  if  thou  hast, 
^is  at  this  instant,  nothing  in  the  past : 
No,thon  art  allaBrother*s  love  would  choose; 
And,  having  lost  thee,  I  shall  interest  lose 
In  all  that  I  possess :  I  pray  tlice  tell 
Wherein  thy  host  has  faird  to  please  thee 

well, — 
Do  I  neglect  thy  comforts? — OI  not  thou, 
Bat  art  thyself  uncomfortable  now. 


And  'tis  from  thee  and  from  thy  looks  I  gain 
This  painful  knowledge  — 'tis  my  Brother's 


And  yet  that  something  in  my  spirit  lives. 
Something  that  spleen  excites  and  sorrow 

gives, 
I  may  confess, — for  not  m  thee  I  trace 
Alone  this  change,  it  is  in  all  the  place : 
Smile  if  thou  wilt  in  scorn,  for  I  am  glad 
A  smile  at  any  rate  is  to  be  had. 
But  there  is  Jacques ,  who  ever  seem'd  to 

treat 
Thy  Brother  kindly  as  we  chanced  to  meet ; 
N  or  with  thee  only  pleased  our  worthy  g^idi% 
But  in  the  hedge-row  path  and  green-wood 

side. 
There  he  would  speak  with  that  familiar  ease 
That  makes  a  trifle,  makes  a  nothing  please. 
But  now  to  my  farewell,~and  that  I  spoke 
With  honest  sorrow, — with  a  caneless  look. 
Gazing  unaltered  on  some  stupid  prose — 
His  sermon  for  the  Sunday  I  suppose, — 
Going  ?said  hes  why  then  the  Squire  and  von 
Will  part  at  last— You're  going?  — W'ell, 

adieu ! 
True,  we  were  not  in  friendship  boQiid  like 

those 
Who  will  adopt  each  other's  friends  and  foes, 
Witliout  esteem  or  hatred  of  their  own, — 
But  still  we  were  to  intimacy  grown ; 
And  sure  of  Jacques  when  I  had  taken  lea^  e 
It  would  have  grieved  me, — and  it  ought 

J     to  grieve; 
But  I  in  him  could  mi  affection  trace, — 
Careless  he  put  his  sermons  in  their  place-. 
With  no  more  feeling  than  his  sermon-rase. 
Not  so    those  generous   girls  beyond    the 

brook, — 
It  quite  unmann'd  mc  as  my  leave  I  took. 


But,  my  dear  Brotlier!  when  I  take  at  night. 
In  my  own  home,  and  in  their  mother's  sight. 
By  turns  my  children,  or  together  see 
A  pair  contending  for  the  vacant  knee. 
When  to  Matilda  I  begin  to  tell 
What  in  my  visit  first  and  last  befell— 
Of  this  your  village,  of  her  tower  and  spire. 
And,  above  all,  her  Rector  and  her  Squire. 
How  will  the  tale  be  marr'd  when  I  shall 

end — 
I  left  displeased  tlie  Brother  and  the  friend? 


Nay,  Jacques  is  honest — Marry,  he  was  then 
Engaged— What !  part  an  author  and  hia  pen? 
Just  m  the  fit,  and  when  th'  inspiring  ray 
Shot  on  his  brain,  t'  arrest  it  in  its  way! 
Come,  thou  shalt  see  him  in  an  easier  vein. 
Nor  of  his  looks  nor  of  his  words  complain: 
Art  thou  content? — ^If  Richard  had  replied, 
I  am,  his  manner  had  his  words  belied : 
Even  from  his  Brother's  cheetfolneaa  he 

drew 
Something  to  vex  him — what,  he  scarrely 

knew: 
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So  ho  eradingr  taiil :  M j  eril  fiite 
I'pon  my  comforts  throws  a  gloom  of  late: 
Matilda  writes  not ;  anil,  when  last  she  wrote, 
1  rrad  no  letter — 'twas  a  trader's  note, —  . 
Years  I  receiyed,  and  all  that  formal  prate 
That  is  so  hateful ,  that  she  knows  I  hate. 
Dejection  reigns,  I  feel,  hut  cannot  tell 
\\  hy  upon  me  the  dire  infection  fell : 
Madmen  may  say  that  they  alone  are  sane, 
And  all  beside  have  a  distempered  brain ; 
Something  like  this  I  feel, — and  I  include 
Myself  among  the  frantic  multitude : 
But,  come,  Matilda  writes,  although  but  ill, 
And  home  has hcalth,and  that  is  comfort  still. 


George  stoppM  his  horse,    and   with   ilie 

kindest  look 
Spoke  to  hb  Brother, — earnestly  he  spoke, 
As  one  who  to  his  friend  his  heart  reveals, 
And  all  the  haiard  with  the  comfort  feels: 
Soon  as  I  loved  thee,  Richard, — and  I  loved 
Before  my  reason  had  the  will  approved, 
W  ho  yet  right  early  had  her  sanction  lent. 
And  with  afiection  in  her  verdict  went, — 
So  soon  1  felt ,  that  thus  a  friend  to  gain, 
And  then  to  lose,  is  but  to  purchase  pain: 
ll.tily  the  pleasure  grew,  then  sad  the  day 
That  takes  it  all  in  its  increase  away! 
Patient  thou  wert,   and  kind,  — but  well  I 

knew 
The  husband's  wishes,  and  the  fither's  too ; 
1  saw  how  check 'd  they  were,   and  yet  in 

secret  grew: 
Onre  and  again  I  urged  thee  to  delay 
Thy  purposed  journey,  still  deferr'd  the  day. 
And  ■till  on  its  approach  the  pain  increased, 
1  ill  my  request  and  thy  compliance  ceased ; 
I  rould  not  further  thy  affection  task, 
>or  mare  of  one  so  self-resisting  ask; 
But  yrt  to  lose  thee,  Richard,  and  with  thee 
K\\  hope  of  social  joys — it  cannot  be. 
Nor  could  I  bear  to  meet  thee  as  a  boy 
From  school,  his  parents,  to  obtain  a  joy, 
'1  bat  Icasens  day  by  day,  and  one  will  soon 

destroy. 
>  o !  I  would  have  thee.  Brother,  aH  my  own. 
To  grow  beside  me  as  my  tf  ees  have  grown ; 
For  ever  near  me,  pleasant  in  my  sight, 
\nd  in  ray  mind,  my  pride  and  my  delight 
Yrt  will  I  tell  thee,  Richard;  had  I  found 
Thy  miad  dependent  and  thy  heart  unsound, 
ilAdst  thou  been  poor,  obsequious,  and  dis- 
posed 
Y^  ith  nay  wish  or  measure  to  have  closed, 
U  illiag  ou  me  and  gladly  to  attend. 
The  younger  brother,  the  convenient  friend ; 
Thy  sfoculatioa  its  reward  had  made 
Like  other  Teatures — thou  hadst  gain*d  in 

trade; 
What  reuaoa  urged,  or  Jacques  estecm'd 

thy  due. 
Thine  bad  it  been,  and  I,  a  trader  too. 
Had  paid  my  debt ,  and  home  my  Brother 

sent, 
Nor  glad  nor  sorry  that  he  came  or  went ; 


YV^ho  to  his  wife  and  children  would  have  told. 

They  had  an  uncle,  and  the  man  was  old ; 

Till  every  girl  and  boy  had  leam'd  to  prate 

Of  uncle  George,  his  gout,  and  his  estate. 

Thus  had  we  parted ;  but  as  now  thou  art, 

I  must  not  lose  thee — No !  I  cannot  part ; 

Is  it  in  human  nature  to  consent. 

To  give  up  all  the  good  that  heaven  has  lent. 

All  social  ease  and  comfort  to  forego, 

And  live  again  the  solitary?  No! 

We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard !  thou  wilt 

need 
Thy  Brother's  help  to  teach  thy  hoys  to  read ; 
And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm, 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning-calm, 
And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares ; 
Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two. 
May  have  our  parties,  and  defend  them  too ; 
Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears ; 
Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years; 
We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read. 
And  our  good  Jacques  shall  oversee  our  creed. 


Such  were  my  views ;  and  I  had  quickly  made 
Some  bold  attempts  my  Brother  to  persuade 
To  think  as  I  did ;  but  I  knew  too  well. 
Whose  now  thou  wert,   with  whom  thou 

wert  to  d\rell ; 
And  why,  I  said,  return  him  doubtful  home. 
Six  months  to  argue  if  he  then  would  come 
Some  six  months  after  ?  and,  beside,  I  know 
That  all  the  happy  are  of  course  the  slow; 
And  thou  at  home  art  happy,  there  wilt  stay. 
Dallying  'twixt  will  and  will-not  many  a  day. 
And  fret  the  gloss  of  hope,  and  hope  itself 

away. 

Jacques  is  my  friend ;  to  him  I  gave  my  heart : 
You  see  my  Brother,  see  I  would  not  part ; 
Wilt  thou  an  embassy  of  love  disdain? 
Go  to  this  sister,  and  my  views  explain ; 
Gloss  o'er  my  failings,  paint  me  with  a  grace 
That  Love  beholds,  put  meaning  in  my  face; 
Describe  that  dwelling ;  talk  how  well  we  live, 
And  all  its  glory  to  our  village  give; 
Praise  the  kind  sisters  whom  we  love  so  much. 
And  thine  own  virtues  like  an  artist  touch. 
Tell  her,  and  here  my  secret  purpose  show. 
That  no  dependence  shall  my  sister  know ; 
Hers  all  the  freedom  that  she  loves  shall  be. 
And  mine  the  debt, — then  press  her  to  agree ; 
Say,  that  my  Brother's  wishes  wait  on  hers. 
And  his  affection  what  she  wills  prefers. 


Forgive  me.  Brother, — ^these  my  words  and 

more 
Our  fHendly  Rector  to  Matilda  bore ; 
At  large,  at  length ,  were  all  my  views  ex- 

plain'd. 
And  to  my  joy  my  wishes  I  obtain'd. 
Dwell  in  that  house,  and  we  shall  still  be  near. 
Absence  and  parting  I  no  more  shall  fear; 
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Dwell  in  thy  home,  and  at  thy  will  exclude 
All  who  shall  dare  npon  thee  to  intrude. 
Again  thy  pardon, — *twas  not  my  design 
To  give  surprise ;  a  better  view  was  mine : 
But  let  it  pass — and  yet  I  wishM  to  see 
That  meetmg  too:  and  happy  may  it  be ! 


Thus  George  had  spoken ,  and  then  lookM 

around, 
And  smiled  as  one  who  then  his  road  had 

found ; 
Follow !  he  cried,and  briskly  urged  his  horse : 
Richard  was  puzzled,  but  obeyM  of  course ; 
He  was  affected  like  a  man  astray. 
Lost,  but  yet  knowing  something  of  the  way ; 
Till  a  wood  cleared,  that  still  concealM  the 

riew, 
Richard  the  purchase  of  his  Brother  knew ; 
And  something  flashM  upon  his  mind  not  clear, 
But  much  with  pleasure  mix'd,  in  part  with 

fear; 
As  one  who  wandering  through  a  stormy 

night 
Sees  his  own  home,  and  gladdens  at  the  sight. 
Yet  feels  some  doubt  if  fortune  had  decreed 
That  liTcly  pleasure  in  such  time  of  need; 
So  Richard  felt — but  now  the  mansion  came 
In  view  direct, — he  knew  it  for  the  same ; 
There  too  the  garden-walk,  the  elms  designed 
To  guard  the  peaches  from  the  eastern  wmd ; 
And  there  the  sloping  glass ,   that  when  he 

shines 
Gives  the  sun^s  vigour  to  the  ripening  vines — 
It  is  my  Brother's! — No!  he  answers.  No! 
*Tis  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ; 
It  is  thy  wife's,  and  will  thy  children's  be. 
Earth,  wood,  and  water! — all  for  thine  and 

thee; 
Bought  in  thy  name — Alight,   my  friend, 

and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 
There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  view. 
She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too ; 
Before  her  all  our  views  and  plans  were  laid. 
And  Jacques  was  there  t*  explain  and  to  per- 
suade. 


Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall 

run. 
And  play  their  gambols  when  their  tasks  are 

done; 
There,  firom  that  window,  shall  their  mother 

view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do ; 
IVhile    Uiou,   more    gravely,   hiding   thy 

delight, 
Shalt  cry :  O !  childish!  and  enjoy  the  sight. 


Well,  my  dear  Richard,  there's  no  more  to 

say- 
Stay,  as  you  will — do  any  thing — ^but  stay; 
Be,  I  dispute  not,  steward — what  you  will. 
Take  your  own  name,  but  be  my  Brother 

stiU. 
And  hear  me,  Richard !   if  I  should  offend, 
Assume  the  patron,  and  forget  the  fHend  ; 
If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  express 
That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness  ; 
If  I  be  peevish,  humonrsome,  unkind, 
Spoil'd  as  I  am  by  each  subservient  mind ; 
For  I  am  humour'd  by  a  tribe  who  make 
Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  tiiey  take 
To  make  me  quiet;  shouldst  thou  ever  ferl 
A  wound  from  this ,  this  leave  not  time  to 

heal. 
But  let  thy  wife  her  cheerful  smile  withhold. 
Let  her  be  civil,  distant,  cautious,  cold ; 
Then  shall  I  woo  forgiveness ,  and  repent. 
Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings  Heaven  has  lent. 


But  this  was  needleM— there  was  joy  of 

heart. 
All  felt  the  good  that  all  desired  t'  impaH; 
Respect,  affection,  and  esteem  combined. 
In  sundry  portions  ruled  in  every  mind  ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  an  unobtrusive  air 
Of  pious  joy,  that  urged  the  silent  prayer. 
And  bless'd  the  new-born  feelings — Here 

we  close 
Our  Tale  of  Tales!— Health,  reader,  and 
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PART      I. 

BAPTISMS. 

Tan  porro  jnier  (at  mbvIs  projectns  ab  vadlf, 
%«%itm)  BoiiM  IiiuBi  Jacet  {■&■•  iBiiifat  oniBi 
%  iiail  nxilio,— 

Vacitiif M  locQB  lofvbri  complet,  ot  aqoaiB  est, 
Col  taataia  !■  vita  restat  tnnaire  nalonun. 


Xbb  jear  revoWes,  and  I  again  explore 
The  ehiiple  annals  of  my  parish-poor; 
■  Whai  infant-members  in  my  flock  appear, 
I   What  pairs  I  blessM  in  the  departed  year; 
And  wlio,of  old  or  ^onng,or  nymphs  or  swains, 
Are  lost  to  life,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
N  o  Mnse  I  ask,  before  my  Tiew  to  bring 
The  hnmble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing. 
How  poss'd  the  yoathf nl,  how  the  old  their 

days; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,and  who  aspired  to  praise ; 
I'hrir  terapers,inanners,morals,castoms,arts, 
^  hat  parts  they  had,  and  how  they  ^mployM 

their  parts; 
Rt  what  elated,  soothed,  seduced,  depressM, 
Fnll  well  I  know — these  records  give  the  rest 
Is  there  a  place,  sare  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  fauid  of  love,  of  liberty  and  ease ; 
H  here  labonr  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th*  eierwal  flow  of  rustic  happiness ; 
W  here  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awful 

state. 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate ; 
\\  here  young  and  old ,  intent  on  pleasure, 

throng, 
%nd  half  Ban*s  life  is  holiday  and  song? 
\  aia  search  for  scenes  like  tJiese !  no  view 

appears, 
Rv  sigho  unruffled  or  unstainM  by  tears; 
NiDcc  Vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters 

drowuM, 
4  a  bum  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found. 
Ilcoce  rood  and  evil  mixM,   but  man  has 

skiU 
And  power  to  part  them,  when  he  feels  tlie 

will! 
7  oil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th'  abstemious 

few, 
I'Var,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd 

pursue. 
iU  hoM   the   cot !  where  thrives  th'  indus- 
trious swain, 
v.turre  of  his  pride,his  pleasure,  and  his  gain ; 
Nr rrra*d  from  the  winter^s  wind,  the  sun*s 

last  ray 
Srniirs  OS  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day; 


Projecting  thatch  the  woodbine^s  branches 

stop. 
And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  casement^s  top : 
All  need  requires  is  in  that  cot  containM, 
And  much  that  Taste  untaught  and  unre- 
straint 
Surveys  delighted ;  there  she  loves  to  trace, 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  the  royal  race ; 
Around  the  waUs  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings ; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse 

that  sings. 
Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  is  seen. 
And  there  he  stands  impri8onM,and  his  queen ; 
To  these  the  mother  takes  her  chUd,  and 

shows 
What  grateful  duty  to  his  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  home,  where  he 
Lives  and  ei^oys  his  freeidom  with  the  free ; 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethroned,  insulted, 

tried, 
Are  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 
There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  his  Golden 

Rules, 
Who  proved  Misfortune's  was  the  best  of 

schools : 
And  there  his  son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain. 
Proved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 
The  magic-mill  that  grinds  the  gran'nams 

young. 
Close  at  the  side  of  kind  Godiva  hung ; 
She,  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy. 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy, 
By  wanton  act  the  purest  fame  could  raise. 
And  give  the  boldest  deed  the  chastest  praise. 
There  stands  the  stoutest  Ox  in  England  fed; 
There  fighU  the  boldest  Jew,  Whitechapel- 

bred; 
And  here  Saint  Monday's  worthy  votaries 

live. 
In  all  the  joys  that  ale  and  skittles  give. 
Now  lo !  in  Egypt's  coast  that  hostile  fleet. 
By  nations  dreaded  and  by  Nelson  beat; 
And  here  shall  soon  another  triumph  come, 
A  deed  of  glory  in  a  day  of  gloom ; 
Distressing  glory !   grievous  boon  of  fate ! 
The  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate. 
On  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock. 
Of  cottage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Learning  we  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind : 
The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  joke  for  whim. 
The  half-sung  sermon  and  the  half-groan'd 

hymn. 
No  need  of  classing ;  each  within  its  place 
The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  trace ; 
First  from  the  corner,  farthest  from  the  wall, 
Such  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 
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There   pions   workt  for  Snn4aj*s  nte  are 
found ; 

Companions  for  that  Bihle  newly  bound ; 

That  Bible,bonght  by  sixpence  weekly  sared, 

Has  choicest  prints  by  famous   hands  en- 
graved; 

Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  famous  head, 

Such  as  to  doubt  have  rustic  readers  led ; 

Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  why?  and 
how? 

And,  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 

O!  rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 

"Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain ; 

"Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to 
run. 

And   hold  their   glimmering  tapers  to  the 
sun; 

Who  simple  truth  with  nine -fold  reasons 
back. 

And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack. 

Bunyan^s  famed  Pilgrim  rests  that   shelf 
upon, 

A  genius  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John ; 

Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled, 

Drank  from  her  well  the  waters  nndeliled ; 

Not  one  who  slowly  gainM  the  hill  sublime, 

Then  often  sippM  and  little  at  a  time ; 

But  one  who  dabbled  in  the  sacred  springs. 

And  drank  them  muddy,   mix^d  with  baser 
things. 

Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules. 

Science  our  own !  and  never  taught  in  schools ; 

In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune^s  gifts  dis- 
cern. 

And  Fate^s  fixM  will  from  Nature's  wander- 
ings learn. 

Of  Hermit  Quarle  we  read,  in  island  rare, 

Far   from  mankind  and  seeming  far  from 
care; 

Safe  from  all  want,  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 

Yes !  there  was  he ,  and  there  was  care  with 
him. 

Unbound  and  heapM,    these  valued  works 
beside. 

Lay  humbler  works ,  the  pedlar's  pack  sup- 
plied ; 

Yet  these,  long  since,  have  ail  acquired  a 
name; 

The  wandering  Jew  has  found  his  way  to 
fame  ; 

And  fame ,  denied  to  many  a  laboured  song. 

Crowns  Thumb  the  great,  and  Hickerthrift 
the  strong. 

There  too  is  he,  by  wixard-power  upheld. 

Jack  ,  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were 
quellM: 

His  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet  he  placed; 

His  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced ; 

His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took. 

And  off  the  heads  of  doughty  giants  stroke: 

Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near; 

No  sound  of  feet  a1arm*d  the  drowsy  ear ; 

No  English  blood  their  pagan  sense  could 
smell, 

But  heads  dropt  headlong,   wondering  why 
thry  fell. 


These  are  the  peasant's  Joy ,  when ,  plaecd 

at  ease, 
Half  his  delighted  offspring  mount  his  knees. 
To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  misd 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  asttgs'il; 
Here  —  till   return  of  mom  dismitt'd  the 

farm — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewj  arm, 
Warm'd  as  he  works,and  casts  his  look  aronnd 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  groond: 
It  is  his  own  he  sees ;  his  master^  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fsnlt  to  tpj ; 
Nor   voice   severe   is   there,   nor   centarr 

known  ;— 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure, — they  are  all  hit  own. 
Here  gfrow  the  humble  cives,  and,  htrd  by 

them. 
The  leek  with  crown  globose  and  tttij 

stem; 
High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  evea  rov. 
Deep   strike   the   ponderous   roots  la  toil 

below; 
And   herbs   of  potent   smell  and   pangmt 

taste, 
Give  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repstt 
Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  his  has^. 
And  cluster'd  nuts  for  neighbouring  mtrlH 

stand. 
Nor  thus  concludes  his  labour;  near  tkr 

cot. 
The  reed-fence  rises  round  some  fkv'riteipot ; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  parpk 

eyes. 
Proud  hyacinths,the  least  some  florist's  pme. 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounced  annrslsf 

rise. 
Here  on  a  Sunday-eve,  when  service  cads* 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  friends; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free« 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  B|rrff. 
What,    though   festidious  ears  may  tbaB 

the  speech. 
Where  all  are  talkers  and  where  none  cts 

teach; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  nrt 

old. 
And  the  same  stories  are  for  ever  toM ; 
Yet  theirs  is  joy  that^bumting  from  the  heart 
Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  ts 

impart ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  detpi^. 
That  lifU  their  steps ,  that  sparkles  ia  thetr 

eyes; 
That  talks  or  laughs  or  runs  or  shoati  ^ 

plays,  I 

And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  aad  all  thof 

ways.  ' 

Fair  scenes  of  peace!   ye  might  detain  ■* 

long. 
But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  $m$\ 
And  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  tSm^j 

neat, 
To  this  infected  row,    we  term  oar  strtHi 
Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputations  rrew        J 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat  w 

shrrw: 
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Rklitre  iiiglitlj  hesnl  t^Uie  corse,  tiie  criet 
Of  hetten  wilb,  perrene  in  her  replies ; 
WUle  aliriekiii^  children  hold  each  threat'nr 

ing  hand, 
Aid  MOMtioies  life,    and  sometimes  food 

demand: 
B0JI,  iirtheir  first-storn  rags,  to  swear  beffiil, 
Asd  girls,  who  heed  not  dress ,  are  skilled 

in  gin: 
Soiren  and  smugglers    here   their   gains 

divide; 
Emuriig  females  here  their  Tictims  hide ; 
iad  hert  is  one,  the  sibyl  of  the  row, 
WIm  ksows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know ; 
Seeking  their  fate,  to  her  the  simple  mn, 
Ttker  the  gnilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun; 
Kittess  of  worthless  arts,  deptaired  in  will, 
Her  care  nnblest  and  unrepaid  her  skill, 
Shre  to  the  tribe ,  to  whose  command  she 

stoops, 
iid  psorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes, 
fietwcea  the  road -way  and  the  walls,   of- 
fence 
hndes  ill  cjee  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
TWre  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door, 
Hctfi  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from 

the  ilooT^ 
i^  dej  Vj  day  thr  mingk^d  innHJirfi  ^rctw, 
*«  ii»li  tru  dfiii'mlioi^ueii  and  l4«*nnc'i§  flow, 
thrt  hmtigrj  dogs  from  U angry   children 

fWrr  fi^s  nrid  rliirkens  quiirrt^l  for  a  mpal ; 
TKfFcdnipftH'd  ifirnnUi  wail  witlifiut  redress;, 
^  ill  ]»  vtint  and  wo  and  wreteUrdneHit : 
Ictijmild  thi-tr  lioys-,  with  bodie*  branded 

and  l>Bre, 
Rig^tvtilq  and  hard,  nuttive  tkat  lark   of 

cart — 
Ff tTfil  00  ftomi*  farm,  the  a ae^ cried  ittren^th, 
^ij^h  bth  tn  action,  in  com  pel  IM  at  ica^^th, 
Wkfn  wRrm'ii  iiv  heal  ill,  aA  (K^rpcnta  in  the 

w»dp  iheir  plough  of  in*toleac€  they  fling. 
^fl  pre  tbey  g-o,  a  jtreater  erilcotncia — 
^?!rr»»()rd  hrda  ta  thoir  contijirundii  rooim; 
'i^  but  ill  parti'd,  by  a  paltry  ni^reen 
^  ptpff 'd  liitli  or  curtain   dropt  tietweca  | 
l^K^tfi'i  attd    iii>na  to   yon   eompariments 
creep, 
ptrratfl  h«"rp  beside  their  children  uleep  : 
lt«k»havr  powi-r,  thcsseihotif^htleiw  people 

part, 
» ift  th«  car  Iw  first  to  taint  the  heart. 
k!  »rifvh  within,    nor  ftipht  nor  Hmell 

regurd; 

Uvr  (iliVfltrinn  walks  the  foulest  ward. 

'  as  tiic  iloftr,  wiiflt  frowiy  patches  n  «t  I 

II  aitute^iu*  fragmeoiB  on  yon  frae tared 

chcni  I 

rfa^ay  dant  beneath  yoa  window- picat  J 

tvaal  lhe««    posts  that  nerve  this  bed 

far  feet; 
M  mhctD  all  thoHc  taiterM  garmeatA 

lie, 
i  hy  each  mic«  and  now  perforce  thrown 
byS 


See  I  aa  we  gase,  an  hifhnt  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  snppress*d 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment )  of  the  want  she 

makes. 
Whence   all  these  woesY  —  From  want  of 

virtnoas  will. 
Of  honest  sliame ,  of  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t'  employ  the  vacant  hoar. 
And  want  of  ev*ry  kind  bnt  want  of  power. 
Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards — made  up  of  sandry  packs; 
Here  is  no  clock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass. 
And  see  how  swift  th'  important  momenta 


Here  are  no  books,  bat  ballads  on  the  wall, 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here ,  unpairM ;  with  nets  and 

hooks. 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks; 
An  aaiple  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  fill 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  siie, 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night-  or  day- 
disguise. 
And  bladgeons  stoat  to  gain  or  guard  a  priie. 
To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground. 
Of  equal  sixe,  once  feiwed  witli  paling  round ; 
That  paling  how  by  slothful  waste  destroyed. 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void ; 
Save  in  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play : 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat. 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows. 
Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows ; 
Black  pipes  and  broken  jugs  the  scats  defile. 
The  waUs  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reck- 

'nings  vile ; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  die  door. 
And  cards,  in  corses  torn,  lie  fragments  oo 

the  floor. 
Heie   haa  poor  bird  th'    inhuman  cocker 

brings, 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  throogh  the  brain,  deprived  of  both 

his  eyes, 
The  vanquishM  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow: 
Whea  fillea,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled 

plumea, 
His  blood -stain'd  arms    for   other  deatha 

aseomes; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his 

stake. 
And  only  bled  and  perishM  for  his  sake. 
Such  are  our  peasants,  those  to  whom 

we  yield 
Praise  with  relief,  the  fathers  of  the  field  ; 
And  these  who  take  from  our  reluctant  hands. 
What  Bum  advises  or  the  Bench  commands. 
18 
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Our  fanners,  roand,  well  pleased  with  con- 
stant gain, 

Like  other  formers,  flourish  and  complain, — 

These  are  our  groups;  onr  portraits  next 
appear, 

And  close  our  exhibition  for  the  year. 


With  evil  omen  we  that  year  begin : 
A  Child  of  Shame,  —  stern  Justice  adds,  of 

Sin, 
Is  first  recorded ; — I  would  hide  the  deed, 
But  yain  the  wish ;  I  sigh  and  I  proceed : 
And  could  I  well  th'  instructive  truth  convey, 
•*Twonld  warn  the  giddy  and  awake  the  gay. 
Of  all  the  nymphs  who  gave  our  village 

grace. 
The  Miller's  daughter  had  the  fairest  face : 
Proud  was  the  Miller ;  money  was  his  pride ; 
He  rode  to  market,  as  our  farmers  ride. 
And  'twas  his  boast,  inspired  by  Kpirits,  there. 
His  favourite  Lucy  should  be  rich  as  fair ; 
But  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove. 
And  not  presume,  without  his  leave,  to  love. 
A  youthful  Sailor  heard  him ; — Ha !  quoth 

he. 
This  Miller's  maiden  is  a  prize  for  me; 
Her  charms  I  love,  his  riches  I  desire, 
And  all  his  threats  but  fan  the  kindling  lire ; 
My  ebbing  purse  no  more  the  foe  shall  fill. 
But  Love's  kind  act  and  Lncy  at  the  mill. 
.Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  soon  the  chase 

began, 
Stretch'd  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pause 

or  plan : 
His  trusty  stafi"  in  his  bold  hand  he  took. 
Like  him  and  like  his  frigate.  Heart  of  OiUe; 
Fresh  were  his  features,  his  attire  was  new; 
Clean  was  his  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue : 
Of  finest  jean  his  trowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Bmsh'd  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 
He    soon   arrived,   he  traced  the  village- 
green. 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasure 

seen; 
Then  talk'd  of  love,  till  Lucy's  yielding  heart 
Confess'd  'twas  painful,  though  'twas  right, 

to  part: 
For  ah !  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
Whom  best  he  loves,  he  loves  but  to  control ; 
Me  to  some  chnrl  in  bargain  he'll  consign, 
And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine : 
Cold  is  his  heart,  and  he  with  looks  severe 
Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear ; 
Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops 

express'd 
A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest: — 
To  me  a  master's  stem  regard  is  shown, 
I'm  like  his  steed,  prised  highly  as  his  o^n; 
Stroked  but  corrected,  threaten'd  when  sup- 
plied. 
His  slave  and  boast,   his  victim  and  his 

pride. — 
Cheer  np,  my  lass !  I'll  to  thy  father  go, 
The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe ; 


Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  tliat  plays 

aloud 
In  the  stretch'd  canvas  and  the  piping  shrond ; 
The  rush  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  aho%c. 
And  rattling  planks  within ,   are  sounds  «rc 

-lore ; 
Calms  are  onr  dread ;  when  tempests  plough 

the  deep, 
'We  take  a  reef,  and  to  the  rocking  sleep. 
Ha!   quoth   the   Miller,    moved  at  speech 

so  rash. 
Art  thou  like  me?   then  where  thy  notes 

and  cash? 
Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command. 
With  all  thy  wealth,   a  guinea,    in   thine 

hand; 
There  with  thy  messmates  quaff  the  muddy 

cheer. 
And  leave  my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here. 
Revenge !  revenge !  the  angry  lover  cried. 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and :  Be  thou  now 

ray  bride. 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  priest  could 

move 
To  bind  in  law  the  couple  bonnd  by  lotr. 
What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day,  by 

night  Y 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight ; 
Soft  trembling  tnmults,terrors  dearly  prised. 
Transports  that  pain'd ,  and  joys  that  ago- 
nized : 
Till  the  fond  damsel,pleased  with  lad  so  trim. 
Awed  by  ^her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him. 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save. 
Gave — not  her  hand — but  all  she  could,  ahe 

gave. 
Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  piei- 

ous  night. 
The  varying  look,  the  wandering  apprtite ; 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the 

eyes. 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  follow'd  audden 

sighs; 
And  every  art,  long  used,  but  nsed  in  Tain. 
To  hide  thy  progress.  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 
Too   eager    caution   shows  some  dan|^er*« 

near. 
The  bnUy's  bluster  proves  the  coward*o  fear ; 
His  sober  step  the  drunkard  vainly  tries. 
And  nymphs  expose  the  failings  they  diai^ninr. 
First,   whispering  gossips  were  in   parties 


Then  lender  Scandal  walk'd  the  rillag-e^ 

green; 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  the  growing  ill. 
And  busy  Malice  dropp'd  it  at  the  mill. 
Go !  to  thy  curse  and  mine,  the  Father  aaid. 
Strife  and  confusion  stalk  aronnd  thy  bt^ ; 
Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thy  portion  be. 
Plague  to  thy  fondness,  as  thy  fanlt  to  nie  ;— 
Where  skulks  the  villain  ?  —  On  the  Ocvtts 

wide 
My  William  seeks  a  portion  for  his  bridr,^ 
Vain  be   his   search!   but,   till  the  traitor 

come. 
The  higgler's  cottage  be  thy  future 
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There  with  his  kuici«nt  ilircw  and  care  abide, 
Aad  hide  thy  head, — thy  thaine  thou  const 

not  hide. 
Dsjr  after  day  was  passM  in  pains  and  grief; 
\S  rek  followed  week, — and  still  was  no  relief: 
Her  boy  was  born — no  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud, 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through 

the  crowd : 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done, 
Where  blinks  through  papered  panes  the  set- 
ting sun; 
IV  here  noisy  sparrows,  perched  on  penthouse 

near. 
Chirp  toaeless  joy,   and  mock  the  frequent 

tear; 
Bats  OS  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move, 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 
No  Sailor  came;  the  months  in  terror  fled! 
I'hen  aews  arriTed--He  fought,  and  he  was 

DB.4D  ! 

At  the  lose  cottage  Lucy  lives,  and  still 
W  alka  for  her  weekly  pittance  to  the  mill ; 
A  wraa  seraglio  there  her  father  keeps. 
Whose  Burth  insults  her,  as  she  stands  and 

weeps ; 
And  seca  the  plenty,  while  compelled  to  stay. 
Her  father*s  pride,  become  his  harlot^s  prey. 
Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides,  at  evening's 

close, 
And  ooftly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
1  hrnsits  and  gases,  hut  with  yiewless  look, 
A*  giiils  the  moon  the  rippling  of  the  brook ; 
And  sings  her  respers,  but  in  Toice  so  low, 
She  heara  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow : 
Aad  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  oolemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind: 
>  Uioas  of  terror,  Tiews  of  wo  succeed. 
The  nittd's  impatience,  to  the  body's  need; 
By  taras  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey, 
She  inowa  what  reason  yields ,  and  dreads 

what  madness  may. 

Next, with  their  hoy,  a  decent  couple  came, 
Amd  calTd  him  Robert,  'twas  his  father's 


Three  gi'^  preceded,  all  by  time  endear 'd. 
And  ftitare  births  wen^  neither  hoped  nor 

fearM: 
IMi-«t  ia  each  other,  but  to  no  excess; 
lie«lth,  fuiet,  eomfort,  form'd  their  happi^ 


I  ^w^  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight, 
\%  ao  hat  mere  ouulness  in  this  couple's  sight : 
^uaaa  cauM  think,   though  not  without  a 

«gh. 
If  alie  vere  gone,  who  should  her  place 

supply; 
And  Rabert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
I  .aIIc  of  her  spouse  when  he  should  be  at 

rest: 
>  tf't  •tiaqge  would  either  think  it  to  be  told, 
I  heir  lave  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were 

cold. 


Few   were  their  acres,  —  but,  with  Ihess 

content, 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  with  their 

rent: 
And  few    their  wishes — what  their  form 

denied. 
The  neighbouring  town,   at  trifling  cost, 

supplied. 
If  at  tlic  draper's  window  Snsan  cast 
A  longing  look,  as'  with  her  goods  she  pnss'd. 
And,   with  the  produce  of  the  wheel  and 

churn, 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  on  her  return; 
True  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rest. 
Till  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest: 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-fair, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shillings  there ; 
Up  at  the  bam,  before  the  break  of  day. 
He  made  his  labour  forth'  indulgence  pay: 
Thus  both~  that  waste  itself  might  work 

in  vain — 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 
Yet,  though  so  prudent,  there  were  times 

of  joy,— 
The  day  they  wed ,   the  Christening  of  the 

boy,— 
When  to  the  wealthier  farmers  there  was 

shown 
Welcome  unfeign'd,and  plenty  like  their  own; 
For  Susan  seryed  the  great,  and  had  some 

pride 
Among  our  topmost  people  to  preside:         > 
Yet  in  that  plenty,  in  that  welcome  free. 
There  was  the  guiding  nice  frugality. 
That,  in  the  festal  as  the  frugal  day. 
Has,  in  a  difl^erent  mode,  a  sovereign  sway; 
As  tides  the  same  attractive  influence  know. 
In  the  least  ebb  and  in  their  proudest  flow ; 
The  wise  frugality,  that  does  not  give 
A  life  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live ; 
Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful  though  not 

mean, 
O'er  all  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 


Recorded  next  a  babe  of  lore  I  trace ! 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother's  fresh  disgrace. — 
Again,  thou  harlot!  could  not  all  thy  pain. 
All  my  reproof,thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain? 
Alas !  your  Reverence,  wanton  thoughts,  1 

grant. 
Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts 

of  want ; 
Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy. 
Swim  down  a  stream,and  seem  to  swim  in  joy ; 
Your  sex  pursue  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
Return  is  dreadful,  and  escape  is  rain. 
Would  men  forsake  us,  and  would  women. 

strive 
To  help  the  fall'n,  their  virtue  might  revive. 
For  rite  of  churching  soon  she  made  her  way. 
In  dread  of  scandal,    should  she  miss  the 

day  :— 
Two  matrons  came !  with  them  she  humbly 

knelt. 
Their  action  copied  and  their  comforts  felt, 
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From  thftt  great  pain  and  peril  to  lie  free, 
Thoagh  still  in  p«ril  of  that  pain  to  be ; 
Alae !  what  nnmliers,  like  tiiis  amoroos  dame. 
Are  quick  to  censnre,  but  are  dead  to  tliame ! 


Twin-4nfante  then  appear;  a  girl,  a  boy, 
Th*  overflowing  cup  of  Gerard  Ablett't  joy : 
One  had  I  named  in  everj  year  that  pam^d 
Since  Gerard  wed!  and  twine  behold  at  laet ! 
Well  pleaaed,    the  bridegroom  tmiied  to 

hear— A  Tine 
Fmitftil  and  tpreading  round  the  walU  be 

thine, 
Apd  bianch-like  be  thine  offspring !— Gerard 

then 
Look'd  Jojfhl  love,  and  softly  said,  Ameh. 
Now  of  that  vine  he  M  hare  no  more  increase, 
Thoee  playful  branches  now  disturb  his  peace: 
Them  ne  beholds  around  his  table  spread. 
But  finds,  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the 

bread; 
And  while  they  run  his  humble  walls  about. 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good-humour  out. 
Cease,man,to  grieve !  thy  master's  lot  survey, 
HHiom  wife  and  children,   thou  and  thine 

obey; 
A  farmer  proud ,  beyond  a  farmer's  pride. 
Of  all  around  the  envy  or  the  guide ; 
"Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine. 
That  when  I  meet  him,  l*m  ashamed  of 

mine: 
WhoM  board  it  high  up-heap'd  with  gener- 
ous fare, 
Which  five  stout  sons  and  three  tall  daugh- 
ters share: 
Cease,  man,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 
A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  bovs  shall  be 
Lords  of  a  cot,  and  laboarers  like  thee : 
Thy  girls  unportion'd  neighbVing  youths 

shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,   and  thenceforth 

thou  art  freed : 
But  then  thy  master  shall  of  cares  complain. 
Care  after  care,  a  long  connected  train ; 
His  sons  for  farms  shall  ask  a  large  supply, 
For  farmers'  sons  each  gentle  miss  shall  sigh ; 
Thy  mistreas,  reasoning  well  of  life's  decay. 
Shall  aak  a  chaise,  and  hardly  brook  delay ; 
The  smairt  young  comet  who,  with  so  much 

grace. 
Rode  in  the  ranks  and  betted  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex'd  parent  raHs  at  deed  so  rash, 
ShaU  d— n  his  luck,  and  stretch  his  hand  for 


Sad  troubles,  Gerard !  now  pertain  to  thee, 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  from  trouble 

ftree; 
But  His  one  ffite  at  difierent  times  assign'd, 
And  thou  shalt  lose  the  eares  that  he  must 

find. 


Ah !  quoth  our  village-grocer,  rich  and  old. 
Would   I  might   one  such  cause  for  care 
behoU! 


To  whom  his  Friend 

wauldbe. 
Would  Heaven  teke  those  my 

to  me. 


bUss 
aaslgns 


Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkiaa,  Ditchem 

this. 
Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  aad  mnch 

amiss; 
Both  would  dehiy,the  one,  till— richea  gnin'd. 
The  son  he  wish'd  might  be  to  honour  train'd; 
His  Friend — lest  fierce  intruding  heira  ahonld 

come. 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 
Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen'd  buck 
Bore  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack ; 
To  dames  discretet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid. 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey 'd : 
When  thus  enrich'd,he  chose  at  hoBM  to  stop. 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop; 
Then  woo'd  a  spinster  blithe,  nnd  hoped, 

when  wed. 
For  love's  fair  fkvours  and  a  fruitful  bed. 
Not  so  his  Friend ;  —  on  widow  fair  and  ataid 
He  fix'd  his  eye ,  but  he  was  mu<A  afraid  ; 
Yet  woo'd;  while  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Oemuralv  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew : 
Doubtful  he  paused— Ah !  wera  I  sure ,  he 

cried. 
No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide ; 
Fair  as  she  is,  I  would  my  widow  take. 
And  live  more  larrely  for  my  partner's  ankr. 
With  such  their  views  some  thoughtful  yeara 

they  pass'd. 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bosad  at 


And  what  their  fhte?  Observe  them  as  they  go. 
Comparing  fear  with  fear  and  wo  with  wo. 
Humphrey !  said  Dawkins,  envy  in  my  Vreas« 
Sickens  to  see  thee  in  thy  children  bicot; 
They  are  thy  Joys,  while  I  go  grieving  honse 
To  a  sad  spouse,  and  our  etmml  gloom : 
We  look  despondency ;  no  infbnt  near. 
To  blem  the  eye  or  win  the  parent's  oar; 
Our  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allsy. 
And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day: 
Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove ; 
When  ore,  I  cry,  these  pledgee  of  our  love  ? 
When  she,  like  Jacob's  wife , 


give? 
I !  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys,  wlio  ride 
I  po|ilnr  bianeh,  and  canter  at  thy  side  ; 
d  girls ,  whose  cheeks  thy  chin^a  ficn-r 


Yet  fond— Oh!  give  me  childran,  or  I  die: 
And  I  return— fltiU  chfldlem  doom'd  to  It^e* 
Like  the  vex'd  patriarch— Ara  they  Biiiie  to 

giTo? 
Ah! 
On 
And 

fandnem  k«ow. 
And  with  fresh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow. 
Oh!  simple  friend,  said  Ditchem,    vmI^ai 

thou  gala 
A  fither's  pleasure  by  a  hasband'a  pain  ? 
Alas !  what  pleasuro— when  some  vig^rsua  bo  \ 
Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  ^ri  th^ 

joy? 
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k  h  to  tfoiibt,  wko  <gwwtted  this  sweci  flower. 
Or  whesee  vote  that  spirit  and  that  power  i 
Ftvr  yean  I've  wed?  not  oae  haa  patsM  in  vain; 
Meld  the  fifth!  behold,  a  babe  again! 
My  wife's  gay  IHenda  tn'  unwelcome  imp 

admire, 
lii  ftll  the  room  with  gratolation  dire : 
While  I  in  lilence  sate,  revolTing  all 
That  inflneace  aacient  men,  or  that  befall; 
A  gaj  pert  gueat— Heaven  knows  his  basi- 

nesH — came ; 
A  gitrioat  boy,  he  cried,  and  what  the  name  ? 
Ai^  I  growPd — My  spirit  cease  to  tease, 
Naae  it  yonrsclTes, — Cain,  Jadas ,  if  yon 

please ; 
Hii  £rther*s  give  him,— should  you  that  ex- 

flore, 
said,  and  sought 
the  door. 
Mj  teader  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh 
Oircs  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  speech  reply ; 
Bat  tidrcs  her  comforts,  triumphs  in  ray  pain, 
Ab4  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again. — 
Meifi  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining  heart,' 
Ab4  thas  afforded,  jealous  pangs  impart ; 
I^  therefore,  none  avoid,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  numberM  for  the  giant's  hand. 


Then  with  their  infsnts  three,  the  parenU 

came, 
Ab4  each  assiguM  — 'twas  aU  they  had— a 

name; 
MttMs  of  no  mark  or  price !  of  them  not  one 
Shall  court  our  Tiew  on  the  sepulchral  stone, 
Orilop  the  clerk,  th'  engraren  scrolls  to  spell. 
Or  keep  the  oexiOB  from  the  sermon-bell. 


Aa  orphan-girl  aueceeds:  ere  she  was  bom 
Her  father  died,  her  mother  on  that  mom : 
The  pisut  mistress  of  the  school  sustarins 
Her  parents'  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns, 
Bat  pitying  feek :  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
jtmee  the  naatron  at  her  leyed  employ ; 
What  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e'en  with 

'wtat  the  <:loiiing  of  thf  Humincr>  day, 
^  tarh  by  different  path  retiirni  the  well- 
known  way — 
Tbn  I  behold   her  at  hrr  vttiiRff^-tinnr^ 
Jj^  of  light ;— her  Bible  laid  befnre, 
Whfit  nn  lier  dnable  duly  ili*?  pro  reed  a, 
"1  lime  ftft  friijrii|_knittiii|^  aa  she  r^adi : 
MiT  id\f  rrH^himars,  who  sip  p roar h  to  tell 
^y^f  trifling  tale^  her  fierionn  looks  ri>mpel 
Jalirarrrlucrtaiit^— while  the  lnd«i  who  pass, 
J*  fHie  retpcet,  walk  liiletjt  on  tin*  p-ruii: 
JJ*s  «mk«  the  day,  hut  not  li»  ro«t  ahv  goes, 
•TSU  ■olemm  pray  era  the  daily  duties  tloae. 


Bot  f  dt^ren,  Eind  lo!  an  infant-lraifi 
^fpear,  aud  rad  me  to  niy  iaflk  again. 
J^hj  Louie  era  wiLt  thon  name  thy  fhild? 
liai'd  the  Gardener's  wife,  in  accents  mild: 


We  have  a  right,  repUed  the  sturdy  dame ; — 
And  Lonicera  was  the  infantas  name. 
If  next  a  son  shall  yield  our  Gardener  Joy, 
Then  Hyacinthui  iball  bo  that  fair  boy ; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  will  at  length  agree. 
That  Beliadonoa  that  fair  maid  shall  be. 
High-sounding  words  our  worthy  Gardener 

And  at  his  club  to  wondenng  swains  repeats ; 
He  then  of  Rhus  and  Rhododendron  speaks, 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leehs ; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the 

weed. 
Scarce    plants,    fair    herbs,    and   curious 

flowers  proceed; 
Where  Cuckoo-piats  and  Dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our   plainer   sires 

among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Leontodons  we  view. 
And   Artemisia  grows,   where  Wormwood 

grew. 
But  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round. 
From  Rumex  strong  our  Gardener  frees  his 

ground. 
Takes  soft  Senicio  from  the  yielding  land. 
And  grasps  the  armM  Urtica  in  his  hand. 
Not  Darwin^s  lelf  had  more  delight  to  sing 
Of  floral  courtship,  in  th'  awakenM  Spring, 
Than  Peter  Pratt,  who  simpering  lores  to 

teU 
How  rise  the  Stamens,  as  the  Pistils  swell ; 
How  bend  and  curl  the  moist -top  to  the 

spouse, 
And  give  and  take  the  vegetable  vows ; 
How  these  esteemM  of  old  but  tips  and  chives, 
Are  tender  husbands  and  obedient  wives ; 
Who  live  and  love  within  the  sacred  bower, — 
That  bridal  bed,  the  vulgar  term  a  flower. 
Hear  Peter  proudly,  to  some  humble  friend, 
A  wondrous  secret,  in  his  science,  lend: — 
Would  you  ad?ance  the  nnptial  hour,  atad 

bring 
The  frait  of  Autumn  with  the  flowers  of 

Spring; 
View  that  light  frame  where  Cucumis  lies 

spread. 
And  trace  the  husbands  in  their  golden  bed. 
Three  powderM  Anthers;  —  then   no  more 

delay. 
But  to  the  Stigma^s  tip  their  dust  convey ; 
Then  by  thyself,  from  prying  glance  secure; 
Twirl  the  fUll  tip  and  make  your  purpose 

sure ; 
A  long-«biding  race  the  deed  shall  pay. 
Nor  one  unblest  abortion  pine  away. 
T'  admire  their  friend's  discourse  our  swains 

agree. 
And  call  it  science  and  philosophy. 
*Tis  good,  'tis  pleasant,  through  th'  advan- 
cing year. 
To  seh  unnumberM  growing  forms  appear ; 
What  leafy -life  from  Earth's  broad  bosom 

rise! 
What  insect-myriads  seek  the  summer-slcies ! 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move! 
What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove ! 


I. 
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All  with  tho  jcar  awaked  to  life ,   delight, 

,   Rod  lore. 
Then  namee  are  good;  for  how,  without 

their  aid. 
Is  knowlcdge,gain*d  by  man,to  man  convey 'df 
But  from  Uiat  loarce  shall  all  our  pleasures 

flow? 
Shall  all  our  knowledge  be  those  names  to 

know? 
Then  he,  with  memory  blest,  shall  bear  away 
The  palm  from  6rew,and  Middleton,and  Ray : 
No  !  let  us  rather  seek,,  in  grove  and  field, 
l¥hat  food  for  wonder,  what  for  use  they 

yield ; 
Some  just  remark   from  Nature's   people 

bring. 
And  some  new  source  of  homage  for  her  King. 


Pride  llres  with  all;  strange  names  our 

rustics  give 
To  helpless  infants,  that  their  own  may  live ; 
Pleased  to  he  known,  they'll  some  attention 

claim, 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  fame. 
The  straightest  furrow  lifts  the  ploughman's 

art. 
The  hat  he  gaiii'd  has  warmth  for  head  and 

heart;   . 
The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  nine-pins    gives   to  fame  the 

clown ; 
Or,  foilM  in  these,  he  opes  his  ample  jaws. 
And  lets  a  frog  leap  down,  to  gain  applause ; 
Or  grins  for  hours ,  or  tipples  for  a  week, 
Or  challenges  a  well-pinchM  pig  to  squeak : 
Some  idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous 

name, 
Shall  make  him  known ,  and  give  his  folly 

fame. 


To  name  an  infant  meet  our  village*«ires. 
Assembled  all,  as  such  event  requires : 
Frequent  and  full,  the  rural  sages  sate, 
And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate, — 
Some  harden'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  coun- 
try round, 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound. — 
First,  of  the  fact  they  question'd  —  Was  it 

true? 
The  child  was  brought— What  then  remain'd 

to  do? 
Was  't  dead  or  living?    This  was  fairly 

proved, — 
'Twas  pinchM ,  it  roar'd ,  and  every  doubt 

removed. 
Then  by  what  name  th'  iltawelcome  guest  to 

call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  posed  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknown, 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own : 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all. 
And  not  one  Richard  answer'd  to  the  call. 
Neitthey  inquired  the  day, when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry: 


This  known, — how  food  and  raiment  they 

might  give. 
Was  next  debated — for  the  rogue  would  live ; 
At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  con- 
tent. 
Back  to  tlieir  homes  the  prudent  Vestry  went, 
And  Richard  Monday  to  the  workhouse  sent. 
There  was  he  pinch'd  and  pitied,  thumpM 

and  fed, 
And  dul^  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread; 
Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use: 
Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shmne,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
Itseem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppresi'd. 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever-torpid  breast; 
Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and 

cheat. 
He  was  a  footstool  for  the  bcggar^s  feet ; 
His  were  the  legs  tliat  ran  at  aU  commands ; 
They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands : 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stole 
As  otiiers  order'd,  and  without  a  dole ; 
In  all  disputes  on  either  part  he  lied. 
And  freely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  aide ; 
In  all  rebellions  Richard  join'd  the  rest. 
In  all  detections  Richard  first  confess'd : 
Yet,  though  disgraced,  he  watch'd  his  time 

so  well. 
He  rose  in  favour,  when  in  fame  he  fell ; 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ. 
And  ail  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  hoy^ 
At  length,  'tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  M-nt 
Was  whisper 'd  near  him ,  —  and  abroad  he 

went; 
One  mom  they  call'd  him,  Richard  answer'd 

not; 
They  deem'd  him  hanging,  and  in  time  for- 
got,— 
Yet  miss'd  him  long,  as  each,  throughout 

the  clan. 
Found  he  had  better  spared  a  better  man. 
Now  Richard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
He*d  no  small cunning,and  had  some  small  wit; 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem'd  to  all  tmmenU 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  notliliig 

meant: 
He'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  le  hide<« 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnci 

draws. 
And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  tmr, 
Grold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle 

drew; 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  pf». 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we  timre, — 
Sir  Richard  Monday  died  at  Monday-pbtrv : 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's  we  peruiM-, 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews  : 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  siim. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and 
dumb; 
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ne^aeAthed  to  miMiont  money  from    the 

stocks, 
Andl  Bibles  issued  from  his  prtvate  box ; 
Kui  to  his  notiTe  place  severely  jast, 
llf*  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rif^id  trnat; — 
Two  paltry  poandi,on  erery  quarter's^day, 
(Atchorch  produced)  for  forty  loaves  should 

pay; 

A  stinted  g^ft,  that  to  the  parish  shows 
He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows ! 


To  farmers  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son, 
Pinch  on  the  Moorland  Frenfh,and  Middleton. 
Twice  in  this  year  a  female  Giles  I  see, 
A  Spalding  once,  and  once  a  Barnaby : — 
A  humble  man  is  he,  and,  when  they  meet. 
Our  Ikrmers  find  him  on  a  distant  seat ; 
There  for  their  wit  he   serves  a  constant 

theme, — 
They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team, 
They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivaird  steed. 
And  whence  his  sheep,  that  admirable  breed  ¥ 
His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain. 
And  where  he  puts  the  money  he  must  gain. 
They  have  their  daughters ,  but  they  fear 

their  friend 
Would  think  his  sons  too  much  would  con- 
descend ; 
They  have  their  sons  who  wonld  their  for- 
tunes try, 
Bat  feur  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny. 
So  runs  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh 

profound. 
And  fiueof  care,looks  moveless  on  the  ground. 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more. 
And  pMBt  the  jest— for  Bitmaby  is  poor. 


Uast  in  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear ; 
Their  father  dead,   compassion  sent  them 

here, — 
For  still  that  rustic  infidel  denied 
To  have  their  names  with  solemn  rite  applied: 
His,  a  lone  house,  by  Deadman's  Dyke-way 

stood; 
Aad  bin,  a  aightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood : 
IjuIi  village-inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast, 
That  he  believed  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
That,  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  pressM 
He,  like  the  mint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
That  aever  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true, 
Bat  wonld,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew, 
Or  warahip  wood  and  stdncas  honest  heathens 

do ; 
That  fools  aloae  on  future  worlds  rely. 
And  ail  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die. 
These  maxims,  —  part  th*  attorney's  clerk 

profcfls'd. 
His  awa  transcendent  genius  found  the  rest ; 
Our  piano  matrons  heard,  and,  much  amased, 
Gaaed  an  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they 

gased; 
And  aaw  his  face  explored,  and  now  his 

feet, 
Haa^e  dreaded  foe,  in  this  bad  man,  to  meet : 


But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion 

raised. 
Their  bishop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  praised ; 
Though  most,  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when 

sick. 
Had  little  question  whence  his  bishoprick. 
But  he,  triumphant  spirit!  all  things  dared. 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  barren 

inared ; 
'Twas  his,  at  cards^  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call  the  wants  of  rogues  the  rights  of 


Wild  as  the  winds,  he  let  his  offspring  rove. 
And  decniM  the  marriage-bond  the  bane  of 

love. 
What  age  and  sickness,  for  a  man  so  bold. 
Had  done,  we  know  not; — none  beheld  him  old: 
By  night,  as  business  urged,  he  sought  the 

wood, — 
The  ditch  was  deep, — tKe  rain  had  caused  a 

flood, — 
The  foot-bridge  failM — he  pinnged  beneath 

the  deep. 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th*  eternal  sleep. 


These  hare  we  named;  on  life's  rough  sea 

they  sail, 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse 

giile! 
Where  passions  soon ,  like  powerful  winds, 

will  rage. 
And  prudence,  wearied,  with  their  strength 

engage: 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask. 
For  hdp  or  comfort  in  the  tedious  task ; 
And  what  that  help — ^what  joys  from  union 

flow. 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show ; 
Ajid  row,  meantine,  our  weary  bark  ashore. 
As  Spenser  his — bvt  not  with  Spenser's  oar. 


PART    IL 

MARRIAGES. 

Nnbere  si  quk  voles,  qosmvis  propersbiHs  smbo. 
Differ ;  bsbent  psrvc  coamods  msgss  aora. 


BiBPOsm  to  wed,  e'en  while  you  hasten, 

•tay; 
There's  great  advantage  in  a  small  delay  :— 
Thus  Ovid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approve 
This  prudent  maxim  of  the  priest  of  Love: 
If  poor,  delay  for  future  want  prepares, 
And  eases  humble  life  of  half  its  cares ; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  brace  the  thoughtful  mind, 
T'  endure  the  ills  that  e'eh   the   happiest 

find: 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part. 
And  show  the  value  of  the  vanquish'd  heart; 
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Tlw  httinmirg,  pOMioiM,   merits,   fkilingi 

proTC , 
And  gontly  raise  the  veil  that's  wora.by 

Lo\e ; 
Love,  that  impatient  guide! — too  proud  to 

thinly 
Of  vulgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat  and  drink, 
Urges  oar  amorous  swains  their  joys    to 

seize, 
And  then,    at  rags  and  hanger  frightenM, 

flees : — 
Yet  not  too  long  in  cold  debate  remain; 
Till  age  refrain  not — but  if  old,  refrain. 


By  no  such  rule  would  Gaffer  Kirk  be 

tried ; 
First  in  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bride, 
And  stood  a  witherM  elder  at  her  side. 
Oh!  Nathan!  Nathan!  at  thy  years,  tre- 

.      paiin'd , 
To  take  a  wanton  harlot  by  the  hand !  • 
Thou,  who  wert  used  so  tartly  to  express 
Thy  sense  of  matrimonial  happiness. 
Till  every  youth,  whose  bans  at  church  were 

read. 
Strove  not  to  meet,  or  meetmg,  hung  his 

head; 
And  every  lass  forbore  at  thee  to  look, 
A  sly  old  fish,  too  cunning  for  the  hook ; — 
And  now  at  sixty,   that  pert  dame  to  see 
Of  all  thy  savings  mistress,  and  of  thee ; 
Now  will  the  lads,  remem'bring  insults  past. 
Cry,  What,  the  wise-one  in  the  trap  at  last! 
Fie!  Nathan!  fie!  to  let  an  artful  jade 
The  close  recesses   of  thy  heart  inVade; 
What  grievous  pangs !  what  suffering  she^li 

impart , 
And  fill  with  anguish  that  rebellious  heart; 
For  thou  wiH  strive  iUcessantly,  in  vain. 
By  threatening  speech,  thy  freedom  to  re- 
gain: 
But  she  for  conquest  married,  nor  will  prove 
A  dupe  to  thee,  thine  anger,  or  thy  love; 
Clamorous  her  tongue  will  be ; — of  either  sex, 
SheUl  gather  friends  around  thee  and  perplex 
Thy  doubtful  soul; — thy  money  she  will 

waste. 
In  the  vain  ramblingt  of  a  vulgar  taste; 
And  will  be  happy  to  exert  her  power. 
In  every  eve,  iu  thine,  at  every  hour. 
Then  wilt  thou  bluster— No !  I  will  not  rest. 
And  gee  consumed  each  shilling  of  my  chest: 
Thou  wilt  be- valiant: — ^When  thy  cousins  call, 
I  will  abuse  and  shut  my  door  on  all : 
Thou  wilt  be  cruel:— What  the  law  allows. 
That  be  thy  portion,  my  ungrateful  spouse! 
Nor  otiier  shillings  shalt  thou  then  receive, 
And  when  I  die— What!  may  I  this  believe? 
Are  these  true  tender  teamf  and  does  my 

Kitty  grieve? 
Ah !  crafty  vixen,  thine  old  man  has  fears ; 
But  weep  no  more!  I'm  melted  by  thy  tears; 
Spare  but  my  money ;  thou  shalt  rule  mb  still. 
And   see  thy.  cousins — thrre!   I  burn  the 

will.  — 


Thus,  with  example  sad,  oar  year  h^gan, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  weary  num; 
But  had-  this  tale  in  other  guise  been  told. 
Young  let  the  lover  be,  the  lady  old. 
And  that  disparity  of  years  shall  prove 
No  bane  of  pence,  although  some  bar  to  lore : 
'Tis  not  the  worst,  our  nuptial  ties  among. 
That  joins  the  ancient  bride  and  bridegroom 

young;— 
Young  wives,  like  changing  winds,  their 

power  display. 
By  shifting  points  and  varying  day  by  day; 
Now  xephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their 

force. 
They   sometimes  speed,  hot  often  thwart 

our  course; 
And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be. 
Who  sails  wiUi  them  on  life's  tempestuoas  sea. 
But  like  a  trade-wind  is  the  ancient  dame. 
Mild  to  your  wish,  and  every  day  the  same; 
Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squalls  you  fear. 
But  set  full  sail  and  with  assurance  steer; 
Till  every  danger  in  your  way  be  past. 
And  then  she  gently,  mildly  breathes  h^  loot ; 
Rich  yon  arrive,  in  port  awhile 
And  for  a^second  venturo  sail  agaio. 


For  this  blithe  Donald  southward 
his  way. 
And  left  the  lasses  on    the  banks  of  Tay; 
Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  neat, 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  eonteot: 
Patient  and  oiild  he  sought  the  dame  to 

please. 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laondry's  grace  oadpride. 
With  smiles  and  gracious  looks  her  fortase 

tried; 
Bat  all  in  vain  she  praised  his  miwfcy  eyoe. 
Where  never  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seca : 
Him  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dairies,  loved^ 
And  found  him  civil,  cautioos,  and  anowTotf : 
From  many  a  Ihigrant  sin^ile,  Cotharime** 

skUl 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  otilU 
Bat  nor  her  warmth,  nor  all  her  winainfr 

ways. 
From  his  cool  phlegm  cooM  DoaoldV  spi- 
rit raise: 
Of  beauty  heedless,  with'  the  merry  osate. 
To  Mistress  Dobson  he  preCerr'd  his  aoift  ^ 
There  proved  his  service,  there  midwemm'd 

kis  vows. 
And  saw  her  mistress,  —  friend,  —  protect - 


A  botkr  now,  he  thanks  his  powerfoi  brMr« 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  coastaat  at  her  side. 


Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  lackleaa  pAir« 
Brought  by  strong  passioos  and  a  warrant 

there; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hong  loosely,  strovr 

the  bride. 
From  ev'ry  eye  what  all  perceived  to  Kide. 
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White  tlie  boj-bridegroom,  tbaffliiig  in  his 

pace, 
Nov  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  his  face; 
ii  ihame  alternately  with  anger  atroye , 
The  braia  confused  with  mnddj  ale  to  moTe: 
Is  histe  and  stammering*  he  performM  his 

part. 
Aid  looh*d  the  rage   that  ranhled  in  his 

heart; 
(So  wlD  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate , 
Tso  lOMi  made  happy  and  made  wise  too 

late:) 
I  lav  hit  features  tahe  a  savage  gloom. 
And  deeply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come. 
Lev  ipahe  the  lass,  and  lisp*d  and  minced 

the  while, 
LsskMon  the  lad,  and  faintly  tried  to  smile; 
With  foftea^d    speech   and   humbled  tone 

she  strove 
To  itir  the  embers  of  departed  love : 
WhUe  he,  a  tyrant,  frowning  walkM  before. 
Felt  the  poor  purse  and  sought  the  public 

door, 
Skadly  following  in  submission  went. 
And  «w  the  final  shilling  foully  spent; 
Tbes  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew, 
Aid  hide  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu ! 
Ah!  fly  temptation,  youth,  refrain!  refrain! 
Ipnsch  for  ever;  but  I  preach  in  vain. 


Two  Bommera  since ,  I  saw,  at  Lammas- 
Fair, 
The  sweetest  flower   that   ever  blossom'd 

there , 
WhcaPlMebe  Dawson  gaUy  crossM  the  Green, 
Ib  hsite  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  sir,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired; 
Coarteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though 

retired ; 
The  jsy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  dis- 
played, 
Aid  esse  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyed ; 
A  ostive  skill  her  simple  robes  expressed , 
Ai  with  untutored  elegance  she  dress'd ; 
'  !'i '    unijnd   aiUiiiml    Hft   fair  a  Ni^lit, 
^J  CJiirbe  Mu  nnd  felt  hHc  p-ar^,  dcli^ktp 
'■(iiirpni  mtHtn  of  eicry  age  she  j^nin'd, 
J'(T  hfaiaty   W0n  them  and   her  wortfi   re- 

tai  li'd  I 
Kflty  iu^tf  roil  Id  11  f»  ronttrmpt  dinplay, 
Thry  wbfrd  hi^r  weU,  whom  yet  tliey  winird 

ruirrrt  la  IhoygUl,  she  judg-rd  n  ij<?r\Bnt'« 

But  jH  lift  Simdiiy-'Pire*  in  fri!t*don]''K  liiiiir^ 
'ttih  ir4rrf<l  juv  ihe  fpit  tlint  l^t^auty''«  iNiw^r, 
^MttB  iOdic    proud    blUii    itpon    tlic    lieiirt 

W nil  Id  fltetiU 
l>4t,  |Mi«r«»r  ru'h,  a  h^auly  utiU  iiiriHt  Uch 
Atintgth,  the  y«»uLh,  ordiiin'd  to  niovt'  her 

lircaHt^ 
Rrl«frUirr  tw^inii  with  l»a1derftpirit  prrsfi^d; 
^  itb  loolmli^iMi  Itmid  nindc  biit  pniiHion  knnn  ti/ 
A«d  pleasrd  Ivj  tnsiniitfrM  inoHt  unlike  Uer  iiwii ; 


Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though 

young; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He    served    the  'Squire,  and   brushM  the 

coat  he  made : 
Yet  now,  would  Phcebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  heM  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be 

spent. 
And  growing  wealth: — she  sigird  and  looked 

consent 
Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  'cross 

the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walkM  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through   the  meadows   roved   they, 

many  a  mile 
ToyM  by  each  bank  and   trifled  at  each 

stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears. 
Dimmed  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic 

tears. — 
Thus  passM  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering 

late. 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  gate ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would 

*«tay. 
Till  chidden  —  soothed — entreated — forced 

away; 
He  would   of  coldness,  though    indulged, 

complain. 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kind ! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness 

crave. 
That  she  resented  first  and  then  forgave. 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  had  required  before. — 
Ah!  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain!  retrain. 
Each   yielding  maid   and  each  presuming 

swain! 


Lo!  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet 

black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  att  her 

back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains. 
And  seems   in    patience  striving   with  her 

pains; 
PinchM  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for 

bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes 

are  fled ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk 

low. 
And  tears  unnoticed   from    their   channels 

flow; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek   soul,  and  then  she's  calm 

again  ;^ 
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Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takei. 
And  every  step  with  cautiom  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
"With  water  burthenM  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 
Till,    in    mid -green,    she   trusts   a   place 

unsound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th*  adhesive  ground; 
Thence,   but   with   pain,  her   slender  foot 

she  takes. 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame 

forsakes ; 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  overflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she 

gains, 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her 

pains; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  th*  inflating 

grief. 
That  shuts  the  swdling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed. 
The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel  and 

flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace 
Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid. 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 


But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want, 

and  care? 
^TisPhcpbe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas-Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies : 
Compassion  first  assailM  her  gentle  heart, 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
And  then  his  prayers !  they  would  a  savage 

move. 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sea  to  love : — 
But  ah !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  painM ; 
If   absent,    spencUng    what    their    labours 

gain'd; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  ai]d  sickness 

pined, 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist,  refrain ! 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain ! 


Next  came  a  well  dress*d  liair,  who  left 
their  coach, 
And  made,  in  long  procession,  slow  approach: 


For  this  gay  bride  had  many  a  female  friend. 
And  youths  were  there,  this  favoured  youth 

t'  attend : 
Silent,  nor  wanting  due  respect,  the  crowd 
Stood  humbly  round,  and  gratolation  bowM ; 
But  not  that  silent  crowd,  in  wonder  fix'd, 
Not  numerous  friends,  who  praise  and  envy 

mix*d. 
Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  swell  the 

pride 
Of  one  more  fair,  the  ever-smlliqg  bride; 
Nor  that  gay  bride,   adoruM   with   every 

grace. 
Nor  lovo  nor  joy  triumphant  in  her  face. 
Could  flrom  the  youth's  sad  signs  of  sorrow 

chase: 
Why  didst  thou  grieve?  wealth,  pleaoare, 

freedom  thine ; 
Vex'd  it  thy  soul,  that  freedom  to  resign? 
Spake  Scandal  truth?  Tliou  didst  not  then 

intend 
So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  an  end  ? 
Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say, 
To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way  ? 
'Tis  told  thy  PhiUis  is  a  skilfnl  dame. 
Who  playM  uninjured  with  the  daagrrout 

flame: 
That,  while,  like  Lovelace,  thou  thy  coat 

display'd. 
And  hid  the  snare  for  her  affection  laid. 
Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means 

to  catch. 
And  at  the  amorous  see-saw  won  the  match : 
Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  hT'4  thy  doubt. 
He'd  call  th^  brother,  or  he'd  call  thee 

out: — 
But  rest  the  motive^all  retreat  too  late, 
Joy  like  thy  bride's  should  on  thy  brow 

have  sate; 
The  deed  had  then  appear'd  thine  own  intent, 
A  glorious  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent. 
In  each   revolving  year  to  be  in  triumph 

spent. 
Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had 

been 
Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen ; 
And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  inquire: 
Why  pouts  my  Lady  ?  or  :  why  frowns  the 

Squire? 


How  fkir  tiiese  names,  how  much  aniiir 

they  look 
To  all  the  blurred  subscriptions  in  my  book : 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  abo^  r. 
Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine> trees  ia    his 

grove ; 
While    free    and  fine   the    bride's   appear 

below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow. 
Mark  now  in  what  confusion,  sto^^p  or  stand. 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clowaiah 

hand; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they   droop,  they   fall. 

they  rise. 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  cxrrcior : 
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Krc  jet  n^formM  and  modeird  by  the  drill 

I'he  free-hflm  legs  stand  striding  as  tliey 
will. 

Much  iiATe  I  tried  to  guide  the  fiiit  along. 

Bat  atill  the  hlanderers  placed  their  blot- 
tings  wrong : 

Behold  thcae  marks  uncouUi!  how  strange 
tliat  mea, 

Who  gude  the  plough,  should  fail  to  guide 
the  pen: 

For  half  a  aiile  the  furrows  even  lie; 

For  hair  aa  inch  the  letters  stand  awry ; — 

Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  in  the  field, 

Caaaot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield : 

hike  theas,  ia  feudal  days,  their  Taliant 
lords 

ResigaM  the  pea  and  grasp'd  their  conquer- 
ing swords; 

Thry  to  robed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 

Left  the  light  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 

Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  but  sought  to 
prove, 

By  decda  of  death,  their  hearts  were  fiUM 
with  love. 

Bat  yet,  amall  arts  have  charms  for  female 
eyes; 

Oar  rvalic  aynphs  the  beau  and  scholar 
prise; 

Ualeiter*d  swaiasand  ploughmea  coarse  they 
•Ught, 

For  thaac  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls 
indite. 


For  Lacy  ColUnv  happier  days  had  been, 
Had  Fa^tman  Daniel  scomM  his  native  green; 
Or  when  he  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  reserved  for  lass  in  town; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her 

truth,— 
A  siardy,  sober,  kind,  nnpolish'd  youth ; 
Bat  from  the  day,  that  fatal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Daaiel,  Daniel  was  her  pride. 
In  all  coaceras  was  Stephen  just  and  true ; 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  patched  in 

view, 
▲ad  felt  hia  stockings  were,   and  blacker 

than  his  shoe; 
While  DaalePs  linen  all  was  fine  and  fair,— 
His  amater  wore  it,  and  he  deign'd  to  wear: 
(To  vear  his  livery,  some  respect  might 

prove; 
To  wear  his  liaea,  must  be  sign  of  love :) 
Blue  waa  hia  coat,  ansoil*d  by  spot  or  stain ; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish- 
grain; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore; 
A  diaasnad  hark  In  biased  his  breast  before — 
Dismoad  he  aware  it  was!  and  showM  it  as 

he  swore; 
Riags  aa  hia  fiagers  shoae ;  his  milk-white 

hand 
C'oald   pick-toath-case  aad   box   for   snulT 

command : 
And  thaa.  with  clouded  case,  a  fop  complete, ' 
tie  etath*df  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street. 


JoinM    with    these  powers,    he    could   so 

sweetly  sing, 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such 

swing ; 
Laugh  with  such  glee,and  trifle  with  such  art, 
That  Lucy's   promise  failM  to  shield  her 

heart 
Stephen,   meantime,  to    ease    his  amorous 

cartas, 
FixM  his  full  mind  upon  his  farm's  afiiiirs ; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score. 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look*d  for 

more. 
He,  for  his  acres  few,  so  duly  paid. 
That  yet  more  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid ; 
Till  our  chaste  nymphs  no  longer  felt  disdain. 
And   prudent   matrons   praised   the   frugal 

swain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  fruitful 

year, 
Now  clothed  himself  anew,  and  acted  Over- 
seer. 
Just   then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend   in  . 

~  town. 
Fled  in  pUre  fear,  and  rame  a  beggar  down ; 
Trembling  at  Stephen's  door  she  knock'd 

for  bread, — 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fed; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen's  board,  then  shared 

in  Stephen's  bed: 
All  hope  of  marriage  lost  in  her  disgrace. 
He  mourns  a  flame  revived,  and  she  a  love 

of  lace. 


Now  to  be  wed  a  well-match'd  couple 

came; 
Twice  had  old  Lodge  been  tied,  and  twice 

the  dame;  • 
Tottering  they  came  and   toying,  (odious 

scene !) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they'd  always  been. 
Children  fr<mi  wedlock  wc  by  laws  restrain; 
Why  not  prevent  them,  when  they're  such 

again? 
Why  not  forbid  the  doting  souls,  to  prove 
Th'  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love? 
In  spite  of  prndence,  uncontroU'd  by  shame. 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame, 
Relating  idly,  at  the  closing  eve. 
The  youthful  follies  he  disdains  to  leave; 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire. 
When  arm  ia  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 
So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds  all  day 
Blink  ii^  their  seat  and  doae  the  hours  away  ; 
Then,  by  the  mooa  awakea'd,  forth  they 

move. 
And  fright  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless 

love. 
So  two  sear  trees,  dry,  stunted,  and  unsound. 
Each   other  catch,  when  dropping  to    the 

ground ; 
Entwine  tlielr  wither'd  amis  'gainst  wiad 

ami  weather. 
And    shake  their    leafless  heads  and  drop 

together. 
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So  two  cold  limbii,  touched  hj  Gslirani^t  wire, 
XoTe  with  new  life,  and  feel  awaken'd  fire; 
Qaivering  awhile,  their  flaccid  fornu  remain, 
Then  torn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 


But  ever  frowns  your  Hymen?  man  and 
maid, 
Are  all  repenting,  saffering  or  betrayM  ? 
Forbid  it.  Love !  we  have  our  couples  here 
"Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year  i 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around ; 
They  are  not  frequent,  but  they  may  be 

found. 
Our  furmers  too,  what  though  Uiey  fail  to 

prove. 
In  Hymen's  bonds,  the  tenderest  slaves  of 

love, 
(Nor,    like   those    pairs    whom  sentiment 

unites. 
Feel  they  the  fervour'  of  the  mind*s  delights ;) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfortably  gay. 
They  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  liappy  day : 
And  though  the  bride,  now  freed  from  school, 

admits 
Of   pride    implanted  there  some  transient 

fiU; 
Yet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  flights  aside. 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rests  her  pride. 
Nq  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps;  no 

more 
Runs,  with  bewilder'd  ear,  her  music  o'er ; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  ainong. 
But  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother- 
tongue  ; 
Her  tambour-frame  she  leaves  and  diet  spare. 
Plain  work  and  plenty  with  her  house  to 

share; 
Till,  all  her  varnish  lost,  in  few  short  years, 
In  all  her  worth,  the  farmer's  wife  appears. 
Yet  not  the  ancient  kind :  not  she  who  gave 
Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave : 
"Who  not  to  sleep  allow'd  the  needful  time; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were 

mean) ,        « 
A  noby  drudge,  from  mom  till  night  was 

seen ; — 
But   she,   the   d4ugfater,   boasts  a   decent 

room, 
AdomM    with   carpet,  form'd   in  Wilton's 

loom; 
Fair  prints  along  thepaper'd  wall  are  spread; 
There, Werther  sees  the  sportive  children  fed, 
And  Charlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 
*Tis  here,  assembled,  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening 

heart. 
Our  neighbouring  dames,  on   festal   days, 

unite 
«With  tongues  more  fluent  and  with  hearts 

as  light; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  English  wives  alone 
Profess — a  boast  and  privilege  their  own ; 
An  art  it  is,  where  each  at  once  attends 
To  all,  and  cb^s  attention  from  her  friends, 


When  they  engage  the  tongue,   the  eye, 

the  car. 
Reply  when  list'ning,  and  when  speaking 

hear; 

The  ready  converse  knows  no  dull  delays. 
But  double  are  the   pains,  and  double  be 

the  praise. 

Yet  not  to  those  alone  who  bear  command 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  Hail  the  marriage- 
band; 
Among  their  servants  we  the  pairs  can  show 
Who  much  to  love  and  more  tp  prudence 

owe: 
Reuben  and  Rachel,  though  as  fond  as  doves. 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves  ; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands. 
Till  cool  reflection  bade   them  join   their 

hands: 
When   both   were    poor,   they   thought  it 

argued  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still ; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  lon^  laid  by. 
They  bought   the   future    dwelling's  full 

supply ; 
Her  frugal  fancy  cuU'd  the  smaller  ware. 
The  weightier  purchase  ask'd  her  Reuben^s 

care; 
Together  then  their  last  year's  gain  they 

threw. 
And  lo!  an   auction'd  bed,    with   curtains 

neat  and  new. 
Thus  both,  as  prudence  counsell'd,  wisely 

stay'd, 
And  cheerfal  then  the  calls  of  Love  obey 'd : 
What  if,  when  Rachel  gave  her  hand,  'twas 

one 
Embrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Sumner  s 

sun? 
What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair,  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  V 
What  if,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing 

frost? 
Yet  time,  who  blow'd  the  rose  of  youth 

away. 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay ; 
Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Farmer  Frankford> 

ground. 
They'll  grow  no  more, — but  all  their  growth 

is  sound; 
By  time  confirm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land, 
The  storms  they've  stood  still  promise  they 

shall  stand. 


These  are   the^  happier  pairs,  thrir  life 

has  rest. 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  por- 

tion  blest; 
While  those  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led. 
Lament  th'  impatience  which    now   stints 

their  bread: 
When  such  their  union,  years  their  mres 

increase. 
Their  love  grows  colder  and  their  plc«aurr» 

cease; 
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!■  kctlth  JMt  frd,  in  sicknewi  jast  relieyed; 
Bj  lumbhipt    haroMM    and    by    children 

grieTed; 
Ib  petty  quarrelfl  and  in  peeTifh  ftrife 
The  Mce  f<Mid  couple  waste  the  spring  of 

life: 
Bnt  when   to   age  mature   those  chihlren 

grown 
rvd  hopes  and  homes  and    hardships   of 

their  own, 
The  harass*d  couple    feel  their   lingering 

woes 
Bceeiliflg  slowly,  till  they  find  repose. 
Coaplaintsand  murmurs  then  are  laid  aside, 
(Bj  reason   these   subdued,  and  those  by 

pride ;) 
Aiil,  taught  by  care,  the  fMtienl  man  and  wife 
A^rec  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ; 
(Ufe  that  has  sorrow  much  and   sorrow*s 

cure. 
Where  they  who  most  ciyoy   shall  fnuch 

endure : ) 
Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  sufferings, 

prayers, 
CoBpose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares ; 
Their  graves  before  them  and  their  griefs 

behind. 
Hare  each  a  med'cine  for  the  rustic  mind ; 
Nor  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go, 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe; 
Hot  Si  he  lends  the  strength  that  yet  remains. 
Aid  some  dead  neighbour  on  l^s  bier  sus- 
tains, 
(Ok  with  whom  oft  he  whirlM  the  bounding 

flail, 
Teis*d  the  broad  coit,  or  took  th'  inspiring 

ale,) 
F er  me  (he  meditates)  shall  soon  be  done 
1%b  friendly  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
Twas  first  in  trouble  as  in  error  past, 
Bail  donds  and  stormy  cares  whole  years 

overcast. 
Bat  cahn  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles 

at  hist: 
My  ?iccs  punishM  and  my  follies  spent, 
Nst  loth  to  die,  but  yet  to  lire  content, 
I  rest  t— then  casting  on  the  grare  his  eye, 
Hit  friend  compels  a  tear,   and  his   own 

griefs  a  sigh. 


List  on  my  list  app^'ars  a  ninU-li  of  love, 
Aiisnvof  virtue  ; -chappy  may  it  jircive! — 
^ir  Ediiiird  Arch«?r  i*  ari  aiTiormm  knight, 
^^iamidtnm  rJiast^  and  lovely  Hlnin  tiiii  Right; 
Um  hsililTft  daughter  iuctpd  iDurh  lib  taste, 
^wFsiiftTf  Prite  wms  lovely  and  vrns  rliaste; 
Te  jicr  %he  Knight  with  g^enttcr  looki  drew 

Aai  timid  *oif*e  a^aiiint'df  to  ImnUli  fuar: — 
lloff  of  my  life,  di;ar  so*t"reff*n  of  my  breast, 
Whkh,  ilnce  1  knew  thct'>  known   not  joy 

nor  rfnt ; 
Kb«w,  thou  nrt  all  that  my  drli^li ted  eyes, 
Hy  foadPit  Ihaugblt,  my    proudi  il  wishes 

pmt'i 


And  is  that  bosom— (what  on  earth  so  fair !) 
To  cradle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling 

heirV 
To  be  that  pillow  which  some  surly  swain 
May  treat  with  scorn  and  agonize  with  painV 
Art  thou,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants 

to  share. 

To  dread. his  insult,  to  support  his  care ; 
To  hear  his  follies,  his  contempt  to  prore. 
And  (oh!  the  torment!)  to  endure  his  Iotc; 
TiU  want  ahd    deep   regret, those  charms 

destroy,  ' 
That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  passM 

in  joy? 
With  him,  in  varied  pains,  from  morn  till 

night, 
Your  hours  shall  pass;  yourself  a  ruffian^s 

right; 
Your  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
Your  purest  drink  the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
Your  sweetest  food  will  but  your  life  sustain. 
And  your  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  from  pain ; 
While,  through  each   year,  as  health  and 

strength  abate. 
You'll  weep  your  woes  and  wonder  at  your 

fate; 
And  cry :  Behold,  as  life's  last  cares  come  on. 
My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is 

gone! 
Now  turn  with  me,  and  all  the  young  desire. 
That  taste  can  form,  that  fancy  can  require ; 
All  thaf  excites  enjoyment,  or  procures 
Wealth,  health,  respect,  delight,  and  lore, 

are  yours: 
Sparkling,  in  cups  of  gold,  your  wines  shall 

flow, 
Grace  that  fair  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom 

glow; 
Fruits  of  each  clime,  and  flowers,  through 

all  the  year. 
Shall    on   your  walls  and   in  your  walks 

appear; 
Where  all  beholding  shall  your  praise  repeat. 
No  fruit  so  tempting  and  no  flower  so  sweet: 
The  softest  carpets  in  your  rooms  shall  lie. 
Pictures  of  happiest  loves  shall  meet  your 

eye. 
And  tallest  mirrors,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
Shall  show  you  all  the  object  I  adore ; 
Who,  by  the  hands  of  wealth  and  fashion 

dress'd. 
By  slaves  attended  and  by  friends  caress'd. 
Shall  move,  a  wonder,  through  the  public 

ways. 
And  hear  the  whispers  of  adoring  praise. 
Your  female  friends,  though  gayest  of  the 

Shall  see  you  happy,  and  shall,  sighing,  say. 
While  sraother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 
Oh!  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  blest! 
Come  then,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife;  for 

she 
Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  for  me ; 
Your  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  friend 

employ. 
In  search  of  pleasure  we  may  both  enjoy. 
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To  thif  the  damtel,  meekly  firm,  replied: 
Mj  motlier  loTed,  was  married,  toilM,  and 

died; 
With  jojt,  fheM  griefs,  had  troubles  in  her 

coarse. 
But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  remorse ; 
My  mind  is  fixM,  to  IleaTen  I  resign. 
And  be  her  loTe,her  lif6,her  comforts  mine — 
Tyrants  have  wept ;  and  those  with  hearts 

of  steel. 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal. 
Have  yet  the   transient  power   of   virtue 

known. 
And  Mi  th*  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 
Our  Knight  relenting,  now  befriends  a  youth. 
Who  to  the  yielding  maid  had  vowM  his 

truth; 
And  finds  in  that  fair  deed  a  sacred  joy. 
That  will  not  perish,  and  that  cannot  cloy ; — 
A  living  joy,  that  shall  its  spirit  keep. 
When  every  beauty  fades,  and  all  the  paa- 

■ions  sleep. 


PART     III. 

BURIALS. 

Qai  valtat  Acbcnmtff  stri, 

Qal  Stjgia  tristem,  bob  tristii,  vldet,-- 

Psr  ille  Regi,  psr  Saperit  erlt. 


Thhbji  was,  tis  said,  and   I   believe,  a 

time. 
When  humble  Christians  died  with  views 

sublime ; 
When  all  were  ready  for  their  faith  to  bleed. 
But  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed ; 
When  lively  Faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart, 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared   to 

part; 
When  Love  felt  hope,  when  Sorrow  grew 


And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death-bed-scene. 
Alas!  when  now  the  gloomy  king  they  wait, 
*Tis  weakness  yielding  to  resistless  fate ; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast. 
They  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last; 
Hope  against  hope,  and  wildly  gaace  around. 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shall  be  found : 
Nor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the 

breath. 
Will  they  believe  them  in  the  jaws  of  Death ! 


When  these  mv  records  I  reflecting  read. 
And  find  what  ills  these  numerous  births 

succeed; 
What   powerful   griefs  these   nuptial  ties 

attend, 
With  what  regret  these  painfttl  joumeys  end ; 


When  from  the  cradle  to  tfie  grave  I  look. 
Mine  I  conceive  a  miJancholy  book. 
Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen? 
Alas!  it  is  not  on  the  village-green: — 
Vve  seldom   known,    though  I  have  often 

read 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying-^bed ; 
Whose  looks   proclaimed  that  sunshine  of 

the  breast,  | 

That  more  than  hope,    that  Heaven  itself 

expressed. 
What  I  behold  are  feverish  fits  of  strife, 
^Twixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life: 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure ; 
Those  fears,  that  hopes  superior  fail  to  cure; 
At  best  a  sad  submission  to  the  doom. 
Which,  turning  from  the  danger,   lets  it 

come. 


Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  loot,  afraid. 
His    spirits    vanquisird    and   his   strength 

decayed ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor 

lend— 
Call  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  cad. 
A  priest  is  ealPd ;  'tis  now,  alas !  too  late« 
Death  enters  with  him  at  the  cottage-nte; 
Or  time  allow'd — he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  self-commending,  all-confiding  raiad; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Death^s  common-place,  the  train  of  thoogfal 

in  all. 
True,  Fm  a  sinner, — feebly  h^  begins — > 
But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins: 
(Such  cool  confession  no  past  crimes  excite ! 
Such  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  rinner^B 

right  .0 
I  know,  mankind  are  ftrail,  that  God  is  just. 
And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust ; 
WeVe  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this. 
All  men  have  done,  and  I  like  all,  amisa ; 
But  now,  if  spared,  i£  is  my  full  intent 
On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent: 
Wrongs   against   me  I  pardon   great  aad 

small. 
And  if  I  die,  I  die  in  peace  with  all.— 
His  merits  thus  and  not  his  sins  cotafrss^d. 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heaven 

the  rest 
Alas!  are  these  the  prospects,  dull  and  cold. 
That  dying  Christians  to  their  priests  nafoMT 
Or  mends  the  prospect  when  th*  Enthusiast 

cries, 
I  die  assured !  and  in  a  rapture  dies? 
Ah,  where  that  humble^  self-abasing  miad. 
With  that  confidiuff  spirit,  shall  we  find; 
The   mind   that,   fceUng  what  repeataarr' 

brinys, 
Dejection*s  terrors  and  Contrition's  stings. 
Feels  then  the  hope,  that  mounts  all  rarv 

above. 
And  the  pure  joy  that  flows  from  pardoning 

love? 
Such  have  I  seen  in  death,  and  much  deplare. 
So  many  dying — that  I  see  no  more: 
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Lo!  now  my  recsrda,  where  I  griere  to 

trace, 
flow  Death  has  triomphM  in  so  chert  a 

•pace; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  thej,  I  relate, 
And  enatch  eorae  portion  of  their  acts  from 

fiite. 


With  Andrew  Collett  we  the  year  hegin, 
The  hliad,  fit  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown- 
Inn, — 
Wtf;  mm  hia  hatt,  and,  for  the  self-same  nse. 
To  take  in  stores  of  strong  fermenting  jnice. 
On  hia  hnge  chair  heside  the  fire  he  sate. 
In  rerel  chief,  and  umpire  in  dehate ; 
Each  night  his  string  of  vulgar  tale*  he  told; 
W  hen  ale  was  cheap  and  htM;helors  were  hold : 
His  heroes  all  were  femons  in  their  days. 
Cheats  were  his  boast  and  drunkards  had 

his  praise; 
One,  in  three  draughts,  three  mugs  of  ale 

took  down, 
As  Mogs  were  then — ^the  champion  of  the 

Crown; 
For  thrice  three  ^ays  another  Irred  on  ale. 
And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and 

stale; 
Two  thirsty  soakers  watch*d  a  vessel's  side, 
Whea  he  the  tap, with  dextrous  hand,applied; 
Nor  from  their  seats  departed,  till  they  found 
That  batt  waa  out  and  heard  the  mournful 

sound. 
He  pff«ined  a  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun ! 
Who  ahot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring- 
gun; 
Nor  IcM  the  cmuggler  who  the  exciseman 

tied. 
And  Ml  him  hanging  at  the  birch-wood  side, 
Thct«  to  expire ; — ^hut  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cat  the  good  cordon  traitor  of  the  gang. 
His  own  exploito  with  boastful  glee  he  told. 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he 

sold; 
Aod  how,  whea  blest  with  sight  alert  and  gay. 
The  Blot's  amusement  kefft  him  through 

the  day. 
He  saag  the  praises  of  those  times,  when  all 
For  carda  aod  dice,  as  for  their  drink,  might 

caU; 
Whea  justice  wink*d  on  every  jovial  crew, 
Ab4  tca-pias  tumbled  ia  the  parson's  view. 
He  told,   when  aagry  wives,  provoked   to 

rail. 
Or  drive  a  third-day  drunkard  from  his  ale. 
What  were  his  triumphs,  and  how  irreat 

the  skill 
That  won  the  vex'd  virago  to  his  will; 
Who  raviag  came;— then  talkM  in  milder 

strain, — 
Then  wept,   then  drank,  and  pledged  her 

spouse  again. 
Soch  were  his  themes:   how   knaves  o'er 

laws  prevail. 
Or,  when  omde  captives,  how  they  fly  from 

jail; 


The  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were 
the  old: 

And  oaths  attested  all  that  Folly  told. 

On  death  like  his  what  name  shall  we  bestow. 

So  very  sudden!  yet  so  very  slow? 

'Twas  slow : — Disease,  augmenting  year  by 
year, 

Show'd  the  grim  king  by  gradual  steps 
brought  near: 

'Twas  not  less  sudden ;  in  tlie  night  he  died. 

He  drank,  'he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied; 

Thus  aiding  folly  with  departing  breath  : — 

^'Beware,  Lorenso,  the  slow-sudden  death." 


Next  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame. 
Famed  ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  her 

fame; 
She  lost  her  husband  when  their  loves  were 

young. 
But  kept  her  farm,   her    credit,   and    her 

tongue:  . 
Full  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchless 

skill. 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Advice  she  scom'd,  rebellions  she  suppress'd, 
And  sons  and  servants  bow'd  at  her  behest. 
Like  that  great  man's,  who  to  his  Saviour 

came. 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commanding 

dame ; — 
Come!  if  she  said,  they  came ;  if:  go!  were 

gone; 
And  if:  do  this! — that  instant  it  was  done: 
Her  maidens  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear. 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  distance  hear ; — 
No  parish-business  in  the  place  could  stir. 
Without  direction  or  assent  from  her; 
In  turn  tehe  took  each  office  as  it  feH, 
Knew  all  their  duties  and  discharged  them 

well; 
The  lasy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook. 
And  pregnant  damsels  fear'd  her  stern  rebuke; 
She  look'd   on  want  with  judgment  clear 

and  cool. 
And  felt  with  reason  and  bestow'd  by  rule; 
She  matdi'd  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her 

mind. 
And  lent  them  eyes,  for  Love,  she  heaid, 

was  blind; 
Yet  ceaseless  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive. 
The  working  bee,  in  fnll  or  empty  hive ; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  working  bee. 
No  time  for  love  nor  tender  eares  had  she; 
But  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous 

vows. 
She    talk'd   of  market-oteeds   and    patent- 
ploughs. 
Not  unemploy'd  her  evenings  pass'd  away. 
Amusement  closed,  as  business  waked  the  day; 
When  to  her  toilet's  brief  concern  she  ran, 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began, 
Who  all  were  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to 

share; 
And  joyous  neighbours  praised  her  Christ- 

mas- fare. 
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That  none  around  might,  in  their  icom, 

complain 
Of  GoMip  Goe-  as  greedy  in  her  gain. 
Thus   long    she   reignM,   admired/  if   not 

approTed ; 
Praised,   if    not    honourM;    feared,    if  not 

helored ; — 
When,  as  the  hnsy  days  of  Spring  drew  near, 
That  called  for  all  tlio  forecast  of  the  year ; 
When  Hvely  hope  the  rising  crops  surrey M, 
And  April  promised  what  Septetnher  paid ; 
When  strayM  her  lamhs  where  gorse  and 

greenweed  grow; 
When  rose  her  grass  in  richer  Tales  helow ; 
When  pleased  she  lookM  on  all  the  smiling 

land. 
And  TiewM  the  hinds,  who  wrought  at  her 

command  ; 
(Poultry  in  groups  still  foUowM  where  she 

went;) 
Then  dread  o'ercame  her,— that  her  days 

were  spent. 
Bless  me!  I  die,  and  not  a  warning giv% — 
With  much  to  do  on  Earth,   and  all  for 

HeaT'n!— 
No  reparation  for  my  souPs  affairs. 
No  leave  petition^  for  the  ham^s  repairs ; 
Accounts  perplexM,  my  interest  yet  unpaid. 
My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade ; — 
A  lawyer  haste,  and  in  your  way,  a  priest ; 
And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  at  least. — 
She   spake,  and,  tremhling,   droppM  upon 

her  knees, 
Hearen  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay. 
With  greater  force  she  graspM  those  signs 

of  sway: 
Then  fell  and  died !— In  haste  her  sons  drew 

near. 
And  droppM,  in  haste,  the  tributary  tear. 
Then   from    th'  adhering   clasp    the  keys 

unbound. 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 


Death  has  his  infant-train ;  his  bony  ( 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm ; 
The  brightest  eye  his  glaxing  film  makes 

dim. 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fast  the  lithest  limb : 
He  seized  the  sick*ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent, 
Wb<^n  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were 

spent; 
In  pain  brought  forth,  those  painful  hours 

to  stay. 
To  breathe  in  pain  and  sigh  its  soul  away ! 
But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recallM  again. 
To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pain? 
Or  rather  say :  Why  grievous  these  appear. 
If  all  it  pays  for  Heaven's  eternal  year; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sight  secure 
Delights  that  livo,  when  worlds  no  more 

endure  T 
The  sister-spirit  long  may  lodge  below. 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  from  reason, 

know; 


Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  mn, 
By  hope  perverted  and  by  love  undone'; 
A  wife's  distress,   a  mother's  pangs,  *  may 

dread. 
And  widow^tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed ; 
May  at  aid-age  arrive  through  numerous 

harms. 
With  children's  children  in  those  feeble  arms: 
Nor  till  by  years  of  want  and  grief  oppress'd. 
Shall  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest! 
Yet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the 

boy. 
Secured   from  anxious  care  and  dangerous 

joy? 
Not  so !  for  then  would  Love  Divine  in  vain 
Send  all  the  burthens  weary  men  sustain; 
All  that  now  curb  the  passions  when  they 

rage. 
The  checks  of  youth  and  the  regrets  of  age; 
All  that  now  bid  us  hope,  believe,  endure. 
Our  'sorrow's  comfort  and  our  vice's  cure ; 
All  that  for  Heaven's  high  joys  the  spirits 

train. 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  all,  were  vain. 
Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  blest. 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest  T 
So  would  you  deem  the  nursling  from  the 

wing 
Untimely  thrust  and  never  trtua'd  to  sing; 
But  far  more  blest  the  bird  whose  grateful 

voice 
Sings  its  own  joy  and  makes   the  w«ods 

rejoice. 
Though,  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  charmM 

the  ear. 
Hard  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe ! 


Next  died  the  Lady  who  ypn  Hall  posscuM ; 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bonea  to 

rest 
In  Town  she    dwelt; — forsaken  stood    the 

Hall: 
Wonns  ate  the  floors,  tlie  tap'stry  fled  the 

wall: 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate   dis- 

play'd; 
No  dieerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  coa- 

vey'd; 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  sammer- 

Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death:— upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The  bat  shrill-shrieking  woo'd  hu  flickering 

mate; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  marr. 
From  empty  cellars  turn'd  the  angiy  p€»or. 
And  surly  beggars  cursed  the  ever-bohrd 

door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his 

way. 
Where  tenants  foUow'd  to  complain  and  pay  ; 
Yet  no  complaint  before  the  Lsdy  rame« 
The  feeling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame ; 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  rye*. 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  hia  replica :  - 
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She  an«  Ml  dowa ,  her  Mling'  groiret  to 

yicw ; 
Why  dMrnld  the  know,  what  one  to  faith- 

fal  knew? 
Why  come,  from  mnnj  clBmoront  tongues 

to  hear, 
What  one  lo  jntt  might  whisper  in  her  ear? 
Her  oaks  or  acres  wh j  with  care  explore ; 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufferings  of  the 

poor; 
Wheo  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could 

trace, 
And  one  lo  piteous  goTemM  in  her  place  f 
Lo!  DOW,  what  dismal  sons  of  Darkness  come. 
To  bear  this  daughter  oModulgence  home ; 
Tra^fdians  all,  and  well  arranged  in  black ! 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack ; 
W'hocaase  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  ihake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye. 
That  tarns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene, 
Prond  Without   grandeur,  with  profusion 

mean! 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes; 
For  worth  deceased  tlie  sigh  from  reason  flows; 
E'en  well-feigned  passions  for  our  sorrows  call, 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall : 
Hut  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art. 
To  pleuc  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 
loUke  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilizing  showers ; 
1  alike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with 

dread, 
^  hen  thunders  roar  and  forky  fires  are  shed ; 
Dark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean. 
With  anxious  bustle- moTOs  the  cumbrous 


Prrtests  no  objects  tender  or  profound. 
Hut  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 
When  woes  are  feign*d,  how  ill  such  forms 

appear; 
^nd  oh !  how  needless,  when  the  wo's  sincere. 
Sinw  to  the  1  ani  t  they  come, with  heavy  tread, 
B'-ndinif  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead; 
A  ra«f  of  elm  surrounds  that  ponderous  chest, 
<  loM  oB  that  case  the    crimson  TeWet's 

pressM; 
(  oprserons  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies, 
^<ih  niggard-caution,  his  appointed  prize; 
F«r  BOW,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way, 
ThroBgh  doth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his 

prey, 
Thit  prey  disaolTing  shall  a  mass  remain, 
Hiat  fsBcy  loathes  and  worms  themselves 

disdain. 
Bntirr!  the  master-moumer  makes  his  way, 
"^^  end  hb  office  for  the  coffin'd  clay ; 
HtroM^  that  our  rustic  men  and  maids  behold 
l<i«  Hhite  like  silYcr,  and  his  studs  like  gold, 
Asthryappraarh  to  spell  the  age,  the  name, 
^''d  nil  the  titico  of  th'  illustrious  Dame.-. 
I  ill!  na  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
i  nitftge-fathar  lookM  disdain  and  said: 
Avay,  my  fHeoda!  why  take  such  paina  to 
ir  know 

What  soma  hrmve  marble  soon  in  church 

shall  show? 


Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall 

stand, 
But  how  she  lived— the  blessing  of  the  land; 
How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead. 
What  groans  we  utter'd  and  what  tears  we 

shed; 
Tears,  true  as  those,  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise  ; 
Tears,  true  as  those,  which,  ere  she  found 

her  grave. 
The  noble  Lady  to  our  sorrows  gave. 


Down  by  the  church-way-walk  and  where 

the  brook 
Winds  round  tlie  chancel  like  a  shepherd^s 

crook : 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  palea 

before, 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs  that  now  grow 

wild  at  will. 
Were  clippM  in  form  and  tantalized  with  skill; 
Where  cockles  blanchM  and  pebbles  neatly 

spread. 
Formed  shining  borders  for  the  larkspurs' 

bed; 
There  lived  a  Lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  showM  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vicef 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dressM, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favourite  vest ; 
£rectshe  stood,  she  walk'd  with  stately  mien. 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  waa 

tall  and  lean. 
There  long  she  lived  in  maiden  -  state  im- 
mured. 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man 

secured ; 
Though   evil   fame  —  (but  that  was  long 

before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catherine's 

door: 
A  taptain  thither  rich  from  India  came, 
And  though  a  cousin  caird,  it  touch'd  her 

fame: 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest, 
And  all  the  long-prized  treasures  she  poo- 

sess*d : — 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appeared  to  stay 
In  that  stem  fkce ,  and  chase  those  frowns 

away; 
'Twas  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for 

view, 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendour  due ; 
Silks  beyond  price,   so  rich,  they'd  stand 

alone. 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set. 
And  bracelets  fair  in  box  of  glossy  jet; 
Bright  polish'd  amber  precious  from  its  size. 
Or  forms  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise ; 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,shu t  with  secret  springs, 
Conceal'd  the   watch  of  gold  and  rubied 

rings; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  lore,  and  verses-  fine 
Round  the  pink'd  rims  of  crisped  Valentine. 
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Her  chtBa-cloaet,  rftaiie  of  daily  care. 
For  woman^fl  wonder  held  her  penciUM  ware; 
That  pictured  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  ita  cold  mittrecf ,  shunnM  the  eye  of 

man. 
Her  neat  small  room ,  adornM  with  maiden- 
taste, 
A  clippM  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites, 

graced : 
A  parrot  next,  but  dead  and  stulTd  with  art ; 
(For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  the  Lady's  heart. 
And  then  Win  life;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his  Lady^s 

cheek : 
Unhappy  bird  !  who  had  no  power  to  prove. 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitipde  and  love.) 
A  grey  old  rat  his  whiskers  lickM  beside ; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride. 
The  polishM  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A.  glassy  globe,  in  frame  of  ivory,  pressM  ; 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures ;  one  of  gold. 
Of  silver  one ;  both  beauteous  to  behold : — 
All  these  were  formM  the  guiding  taste  to 

suit; 
The  beasts  well-mannerM  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widowM  Aunt  was  there,   compcUM  by 

need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who,  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endured  the 

clog. 
Mute  as  the  fish  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 
As  years  increased,  these   treasures,   her 

delight. 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner^s  sight: 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use. 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  pro- 
duce: 
Bnt  silks  and  rings,  in  the  possessor's  eyes. 
The  oft'ncr  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise. 
And  thus  arc  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasure  that  with  years  will 

grow. 
But  what  avaird  their  worth — if  worth  had 

they,- 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  ? 
Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests,   and  fix  it  on  her 

book, — 
A  rich-bound  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain 

gave, 

f  Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have ;) 
And  then  once  more,  on  all  her  stores,  look 

round. 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  told:  Alas !  how  hard  from  these  to  part. 
And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form'the  heart ! 
What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind 
To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resignM  f 
Hear,  wo  returned ; ~ these   baablet  cast 

aside. 
Nor  give  thy  God  a  rival  in  thy  pride  f 
Thy  closet  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  door 
Thert  own  thy   fkUings,   here  invite   the 
poor; 


A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bamity  nuke;    j 
For  widows'  prayers,  tliy  vanities  forsake;     | 
And  let  the  hungry  of  thy  pride  partake : 
Then  shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
The  angel  Mercy  tempering  Death's  delay! 
Alas!    'twas  hard:   the  treasures  still  had 

charraa, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms;      ' 
Still  was  the  same  unsettled,  clouded  view. 
And  the  same  plaintive  cry:  What  shall  I  doT 
Nor  change  appear'd :  for  when  her  race  was 

run, 
Doubtful  we  all  exclaim'd:  What  has  brca 

doneY 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  aloae; 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  staae,    ! 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ'd,    ' 
To   show   the  various  'worth  of  Cathstiae 

Lloyd. 


Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  Peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  aieuu 
His  truth  unqnestiou'd  and  his  sool  sercae: 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  no  raan*s  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay 'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  fbce ; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soal  ap- 
proved. 

Cheerful  he  scem'd,  and  gentleness  he  lorvd: 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resiga'd. 
And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mi^i 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  os« 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  nmmt  s 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  haj^ 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  cansed  reflection's  «i( 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breaot 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed  ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  wcai 

mind,  j 

To  miss  one  favour  which  their  aeigkWsn^ 

find:)  I 

Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  remo^  c^  :   j 


He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  1ot«4  :     i 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infknt  ^iaJAJ 


And  his  old  neighbour  for  ofleace  was  triad  j 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  farcwV 

cheek. 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  ran 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  ^  nigar 
Who,ia  their  base  contempt,the  gre«| 
Nor  pride  in  learning ,  —  though  mj 

agreed. 
If  Fate  should  caU  him,  Ashford  migkt 

eeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  althoagh  we 
None  his  superior,  and  his  eqaals  ffnr : —     , 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  dtsgtt^  ^ 
A  pride  In  hoaest  fame,  by  virtae  gaoi^^ 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtaoas  labaars  t««i«"^ 
Pride,   in  the  power  that  guards  his  c*^^ 

try's  coaat. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  e^joy  aad 


^ 
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PrU«,  iBilifetlifttslaiider*f  tongue  defied, — 
Ii  lact,  a  noble  pBMion,  misnamed  pride. 
He  M  DO  party *«  rage,  no  sectVy 'e  wliira ; 
CkriftiftB  waA  country  man  was  all  with  ^hira : 
Tree  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday- 
shower 
Kept  bin  it  hoine  ia  that  important  hoar ; 
Nor  hb  linn  feet  coiUd  one  persuading  sect, 
Bj  tke  strong  glare  of  their  new  light,  di- 
rect;— 
On  hspe,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze, 
But  ibotdd  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  bhize. 
Ii  ttnet  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Fdt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain ; 
loac  their  wants  would  sootlie,    his  own 

would  hide. 
Aid  feel  hi  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 
At  leigth  he  found ,  when  seventy  years 

were  run. 
Hit  ttrcDgth  departed,  and  his  hibonr  done  ; 
W^be,  save  honest  fiune,  retain*d  no  more, 
Bitlstt  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor: 
Tvittbea,  a  spark  of—say  not  discontent — 
StincV  SB  bis  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent : 
Kiid  m  your  laws,  ( 'tis  not  to  be  denied  ) 
Thst  ia  yon  bouse,  for  ruinM  age,  provide. 
Aid  tbey  are  just; — when  young,  we  give 

you  all, 
Ai4  fsr  assistance  in  our  weabnem  call. — 
W^  tbea  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
Ttjoia  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish-bread? 
Bitjft  I  linger,  loth  with  him  to  feed, 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need  ; 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took, 
Aii  fsnges  stomnchs  with  an  anxious  look  : 
Ot  Mme  eld  master  I  could  well  depend ; 
See  hun  witli  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend ; 
Bst  ill  on  him,  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
Airf  counts  our  chances ,  who  at  night  may 

die: 
Yet  kelp  me,  Heav*n !  and  let  me  not  com- 

W^bat  I  suffer,  hut  my  fate  susUin. 
Satfc  were  his  thoughts ,  and  so  resigned  he 

*%  **«  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view ! 
fctcamc  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
w  tffsppM,  expiring,  at  his  cottage-gate. 
1  M  bis  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
Aadview  bis  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there: 
*"*»as  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 

I  ^ntf  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  hend ; 

I  jl*  MiTf  that  awfhl  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Jj^pcird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
^W  bis  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  softenM  to  a  smile ; 
^*Msre  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in 
K    .i.  prayer, 

^•t  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force),   are 

there : 
^  ^^  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more 
^  vin  good  man  contented  to  bo  poor. 

Then  died  a  Rambler ;  not  the  one  who  sails 
A»i  tmcka,for  female  fa v  onr^beads  and  nails; 


Not  one,   who  posts  from  place  to  place — 

of  men 
And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen ; 
Not  he,  who  climbs ,  for  prospects ,  Snow- 
den's  height. 
And  chides  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight; 
No  carious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar, 
£nticed  our  traveller  from  his  home  so  far ; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assigned 
Forso  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind; 
As^  on,  from  place  to  place,  without  Intent, 
WitlMiut  reflection,  Robin  Dingley  went. 
Not  thus  by  nature : — never  man  was  found 
Less  prone  to  wander  from  his  parish-bound : 
Claud}an*s  old  Man,  to  whom  all  scenes  were 

new. 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apples 

grew. 
Resembled  Robin,  who  around  would  look. 
And  his  horizon,  for  the  eartli's,  mistook. 
To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  came; — 
I  give  thee  joy,  good  fellow !  on  thy  name; 
The  rich  old  Dingley 's  dead ; — no  child  has  he. 
Nor  wife,  nor  will;  his  all  is  left  for  thee: 
To  he  his  fortune's  heir  thy  rlaim  is  good  ; 
Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the 

blood. 
The  claim  was  made ;  'twas  tried, — It  would 

not  stand ; 
They  proved  tlie  blood ,    but  were  refused 

the  land. 
Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of  simple  heart. 
To  every  friend  had  predisposed  a  part: 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulged  of  various  kind ; 
The  three  Miss  Dingleys  had  their  school 

assigned. 
Masters  were  sought  for   what  they  each 

required. 
And  hooks  were  bought  and  harpsichords 

were  hired: 
So  high  was  hope: — the  failure  touched  his 

brain. 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again  ; 
Yet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  expressed. 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labour  or  to  rest ; 
Then  cast  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent. 
Years  fled  ; — of  Robin  all  remembrance  post. 
When  home  he  wanderM  in  his  rags  at  last: 
A  sailor's  jarket  on  his  limbs  was  thrown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  oWn ; 
Had  suffer'd  hattles,prisons,tempests,storms. 
Encountering  Death  in  all  his  ugliest  forms : 
His  checks  were  haggard,hollow  was  his  eye. 
Where  madness  lurk'd,  conceal'd  in  misery ; 
Want,  and  th'  ungentle  world,  had  taught  a 

part. 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart : 
He  now  bethought  him,  he  would  roam  no 

more. 
But  live  at  home  and  labour  as  before. 
Here  cloth'd  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  began 
To  round  and  redden,  than  awny  he  ran ; 
His  wife  was  dead,  their  children  past  his 

aid : 
So,  unmolested,   from  his  home  he  stray 'd: 
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Six  yean  elapsed,  when,  vora  with  waat 

and  pain, 
Came  Robin,  wrapt  in  all  hif  ragf,  again : — 
We  chide,   we  pitj;  —  placed  among  oar 

poor, 
He  fed  again,  and  was  a  man  once  more. 
At  when  a  ganht  and  hnnffir  fox  if  fonnd, 
EntrappM  alive  in  tome  rich  hunter**  groand; 
Fed  for  the  field,  althoagh  each  day^e  a  feast. 
Fatten  yon  may,  hut  never  fame  the  beast ; 
A  house  protects  him,savoury  viands  sustain ; 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again  t 
So  stole  our  vagrant  from  his  warm  retredt. 
To  rove  a  prowler  and  be  deemM  a  cheat. 
Hard  was  his  fare;  for,  him  at  length  we 

saw, 
la  eart  eonvevM  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart; 
His  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart ; 
And  when  it  stopped,  he  tried  in  vain  to 

stand ; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clenchM  his  clam- 
my hand; 
Life  ebbM  apace,  and  our  best  aid  no  more 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  dying  heart  restore : 
But  now  he  fell,  a  victim  to  the  snare, 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare ; — 
They  who ,  when  profit  or  resentment  call, 
Heed  not  the  groaning  victim  they  enthral. 


Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  life, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  faithful  Wife ; 
CallM  not  away,  when  time  had  loosed  each 

hold 
On  tlie  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when ,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind. 
She  felt  fast-bonnd,  as  charity  can  bind ; — 
Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care. 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
Loosed  ftrom  lifers  charm  and  willing  to  de- 
part;— 
But  all  her  ties  the  strong  invader  broke. 
In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendous 

stroke ! 
Sudden  and  swift  the  eager  pest  came  on. 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  was  gone : 
Still  those  around  appeared  for  hope  to  seek ! 
But  viewM  the  sick  and  were  afraid   to 

speak. — 
Slowly  they  bore,  with  solenm  step,  the  dead ; 
When  grief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were 

shed: 
My  part  began ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place. 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face: 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind. 
That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind ; 
Friends  with  the  husband  came  their  griefs 

to  blend; 
For  good-man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  iViend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier. 
He  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  expressM  his 

fear; 
Each  different  age  and  srx  revealed  its  pain, 
In  now  a  loader,  now  a  lower  strain ; 


While  the  meek  fiither,  listening  to  their 

tones, 
SwellM  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 
The  elder  sister  strove  her  pangs  to  hide; 
And  soothing  words  to  younger  minds  ap- 
plied: 
Be  still,  be  patient,   oft  she  strove  to  say ; 
But  faird  as  oft,  and  weeping  turned  away. 
Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fk^esh-4ug  hill. 
The  village-lads  stood  melancholy  still ; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to-and>fro. 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  wo. 
Arrived  at  home,how  then  they  gased  around. 
In  every  place, — where  she — no  more,  waa 

found ; — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 
The  fire-side-chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 
The  garden -walks,  a  labour  all  her  own ; 
The  mtticed  bower,  with  trailing   shrubs 

overgrown; 
The  Sunday-pew  she  fiird  with  all  her  race, — 
Each  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place. 
That,  while  it  calPd  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes. 
Pierced  the  full  heart  and  forced  them  stilt 

to  rise. 
Oh  sacred  sorrow!  by  whom  souls  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proufiy  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share?) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent. 
And  be  my  guide  and  not  my  punishment! 


Of  Leah  Cousins  next  the  name  appears. 
With  honours  crown*d  and  blest  with  length 

of  years. 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life's  decay. 
The  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drOp  away ; 
A  matron  she,  whom  every  village-wrfe 
ViewM  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  hrr  Rfe : 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid. 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid ; 
Who  in  the  house  of  plenty  largely  fed. 
Yet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Nor  from  that  duty  could  be  bribed  again. 
While  fear  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain : 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied. 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  waa  her 

guide. 
Thus  Leali  lived ;  long  trnsted.much  careasM, 
Till  a  Town-Dame  a  youthful  Farmer  blrsn*d; 
A  gay  vain  bride,  who  would  example  t^\\r 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deig^n^d  to 

live; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hoar 

of  need, 
For  Doctor  Glibb,  who  came  with  woad'^roas 

speed: 
Two  days  he  waited,  all  his  art  applied. 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  died  :^ 
T was  well  I  came,  at  last  he  deignM  to  oay  ; 
'Twas  wondVous  well;— and  proudly  rodr 

away. 
The  news  ran  round;— How  vast  the    Doc- 
tor's pow'rl 
He  saved  the  Lady  in  the  tfymg  haar  ; 
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Sa?e4  her  from  detlh ,  when  ehe  was  dead 

to  hope, 
led  her  fond  hnehand  had  redn^M  her  up: 
So  alt,  like  her,  naT  evil  fate  defy, 
ir  Doctor  Glihh,  with  mying  haad,  he  nigh. 
Fane  (now  hie  friend),  fear ,  noreity ,  and 

whim. 
And  fashion,  sent  the  rarying  tez  to  him : 
From  thifl  contention  in  the  village  rooe; 
And  tkett  the  Ihune  eeponeed ;  the  Doctor 

tkotes 
The  wealthier  part  to  him  and  science  went ; 
With  Inch  and  her  the  poor  remain^  content 
The  matron  sighM;  for  she  was  tczM  at 

heart. 
With  somnch  profit,  so  much  fame,  to  part : 
$Q  loB^  snccessfnl  in  my  art,  she  cried. 
And  tills  proad  man,  so  yonng  and  so  untried ! 
Nay,  mid  the  Doctor,  dare  you  trust  your 

wives. 
The  joy,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  your  lives. 
To  one  who  acts  and  Icnows  no  reason  why, 
Bst  trusts,  poor  hag !  to  Inclc  for  an  ally  f — 
Who.  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance, 
Asd  own  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance  ? 
A  whiaingdame,  who  prays  in  danger's  view, 
(A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do;) 
What's  her  experience  f  In  the  time  that's 

gone, 
Blaadering  she  wrought  and  still  she  blun- 
ders on: — 
And  what  is  Nature?  One  who  acts  in  aid 
or  (Tossips  half  asleep,  and  half  afraid : 
H  ith  such  allies  I  scorn  my  fiime  to  blend. 
Skill  is  my  luck  and  courage  is  my  friend : 
No  tlave  to  Nature,  'tis  my  chief  delight 
To  via  my  way  and  act  in  her  despite : — 
Trust  then  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete, 
»fds  no  assistance  and  fears  no  defeat — 
Wana*d  by  her  well -spiced  ale  and  aiding 

The  asgry  matron  grew  for  contest  ripe. 
CsB  you.  she  said,  ungrateful  and  nigust. 
Before  experience,  ostentation  trust! 
What  is  your  haxard,   foolish  daughters, 

teUf 
If  «fe,  yon*re  certain ;  if  secure,  you're  well : 
That  I  have  luck  must  friend  and  foe  confess, 
Aod  what's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guessT 
Ik  boasts  hut  what  he  eon  do :— will  you  run 
From  me,  your  friend!  who,  all  Ae  boasts, 

have  donef 
By  proud  and  learned  words  his  powers  are 

known ; 
By  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own : 
Wivft!  fathers!  children!  by  my  help  you 

live; 
Has  this  pale  Doctor  more  than  life  to  give? 
No  stunted  cripple  hops  the  village  round ; 
Vovr  hands  are  active  and  your  heads  are 

sound: 
My  lads  ate  all  your  fields  aad  flocks  require ; 
My  lasses  all  those  sturdy  lads  admire. 
Caa  this  proud  leech ,  with  all  his  boasted 

skUl, 
Amend  the  oovl  or  body,  wit  or  will? 


Does  he  for  courts  the  sons  of  farmers  frame. 
Or  make  the  daughter  differ  from  the  dnmc  i 
Or,  whom  he  brings  into  this  world  of  wo. 
Prepares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo  f 
If  not,  this  stranger  from  your  doors  repel. 
And  be  content  to  he  and  to  be  weU. — 
She  spake ;  but,  ah !  with  words  too  strong 

and  plain; 
Her  warmth  offended  and  her  truth  was  vain : 
The  many  left  her,  and  the  friendly  few, 
If  never  colder,  yet  thev  older  grew; 
Till,  unemploy'd,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,   insidious  aid !  th'  inspiring  cup ; 
Grew  poor  and  peevish  as  her  powers  decay 'd. 
And  propp'd  the  tottering  frame  with  stronger 

aid,*— 
Then  died  !~I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  chnngefnl  world,  the  matron's 

clay. 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  equal  care. 
Brought  them  its  changes,  good  and  ill,  to 

share. 


Now  to  his  grave  was  Roger  Cuff  convey 'd. 
And  strong  resentment's  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwreck'd  in  youth,  he  home  retum'd,  and 

found 
His  brethren  three — and  thrice  they  wish'd 

him  drown'd. 
Is  this  a  landman's  loveV  Be  certain  then, 
yVe  part  for  ever!— and  they  cried.  Amen! 
His  words  were  truth's : — Some  forty  sum- 
mers fled. 
His  brethren  died ;  his  kin  supposed  him  dead : 
Three  nephews  these,  one  sprightly  niece, 

and  one. 
Less  near  in  blood — they  cali'd  him  9urly  John; 
He  work'd  in  woods  apart  from  all  his  kind. 
Fierce  were  hislooksand  moody  was  his  mind. 
For  home  the  Sailor  now  began  to  sifh: — 
The  dogs  are  dead,  and  I'll  return  and  die ; 
When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care. 
The  younger  Cuffs  with  kinder  souls  shall 

share : — 
Yet  hold!  I  'm  rich;  —  with   one  consent 

they'll  say. 
You're  welcome,Uncle,a8  the  flowers  in  May. 
No ;  I'll  disguise  me,  be  in  tntters  dress'd. 
And  best  befriend  the  lads  who  treat  me  best 
Now  all  his  kindred, — neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the 

door. 
In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's 

gate. 
And  begg'd  for  aid,  as  he  described  his 

state:-. 
But  stem  was  George  ;^Let  them  who  had 

thee  strong. 
Help  thee  do  drag  thy  weaken'd  frame  along ; 
To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  woud 

move. 
From  us  depart  aad  try  a  stranger's  love : 
Ha!  dost  thou  murmur? — for,  in  Roger's 

throat 
Was  Hanoi  I  rising  with  disdainful  note. 
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To .  piova  Junes  he  then  his  prmjer  ad* 

flrera'd ; — 
Crood-lack,  qnoth  James,  thy  sorrows  pieree 

my  breast ; 
And,   had  I  vealth,  as  hare  my  brethren 

twain. 
One  hoard  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
But  plead  I  will  thy  cause  and  I  will  pray : 
And  so  flirewell!  Heaven  help  thee  on  thy 

way! 
Scoundrel!  said  Roger,  (but apart) — and 

told 
His  case  to  Peter: — Peter  too  was  cold: — 
The  rates  are  high ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
But  I  will  think, — he  said,  and  shut  the 

door. 
Then  the   gey  Niece   the  seeming  pauper 

pressM : — 
Torn,  Nancy,  tnm,  and  view  this  form  dis- 

tressM: 
Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame. 
And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Uncle^s  name. 
Avaunt!  begone!  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
Thon  vile  impostor !  Uncle  Roger^s  dead : 
I  hate  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks  * 
Oh !  that  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks ! 
My  gentle  niece !  he  said  —  and  sought  the 

wood. — 
I  hunger,  fellow ;  prithee,  give  me  food ! 
Give!  am  I  richV  This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs 

the  lie; 
Work,   feed  thyself,   to  thine  own  powers 

appeal. 
Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand 

can  heal: 
And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg. 
Scorn  of  the  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg. — 
Come,   surly  John,  thy  wealthy  kinsman 

view. 
Old  Roger  said : — thy  words  are  brave  and 

true; 

Come,  live  with  me :  we*Jl  vex  those  scoun- 
drel-boys. 
And  that  prim  shrew  shall,   envying,  hear 

our  joys. — 
Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  weUl  share. 
With  beef  and  brandy  kill  all  kinds  of  care ; 
Well  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  heap. 
And  rail  at  rascals,  till  we  fail  asleep. — 
Such  was  their  life :  but  when  the  woodman 

died. 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger^s  smiles  applied — 
In  vain ;  he  shut,  with  stern  rebuke,  the  door. 
And  dying,  built  a  r^^nge  for  the  poor ; 
With  this  restriction:  That  no  Cuff  should 

share 
One  meol,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 


My  record  ends : —  But  hark !  e*en  now  I 

hear 
The  bell  of 'death,  and  know  not  whose  to 

fear: 
Our  farmers  all  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
In  no  man**  cottage  danger  saem'd  to  dwell: 


Yet  death  of  man  proclaim   these  hravy 

chimes. 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space, 

three  times. 
Go;  of  my  sexton  seek.   Whose  days  are 

sped?-- 
What !  he,  himself !— and  is  old  Dibble  dead  ? 
His  eightieth  year  he  reached,  still  undeeay'd. 
And  rectors  five   to  one  close  vault  con- 

vey'd : 
But  he  is  gone;  his  care  and  skill  I  loar. 
And  gain  a  mournful  subject  for  my  Muse : 
His  masters  lost,  heM  oft  in  turn  deplore. 
And  kindly  add,  —  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no 

more! 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear^  at  variance  with  his  complaisance: 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth. 
He  archly  lookM — I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth. 
When  first— (he  so  began) — my  trade  I  plied. 
Good  master  Jddle  was  the  parish-gnide; 
His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear. 
His  stride  majestic,  and  his  frown  severe ; 
A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 
AdomM  with  college-gown  and  parish-hood: 
Then  as  he  paced  the  hailowM  aisles  nhout, 
He  fiird  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out ! 
But  in  his  pulpit,  wearied  down  with  prayer. 
He  sat  and  seemM  as  in  his  study's  chair ; 
For  while  the  anthem  swellVI ,  and  when  it 

ceased, 
Th' expecting  people  view'd  their  slumbering 

priest : 
Who,  doning,  died.— Our  Parson  Peeic  was 

next; 
I  will  not  spare  you,  was  his  fhvourite  text ; 
Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a 

pound ; 
Ev'n  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
Yet  cared  he  nought,but  with  a  gibing  speech. 
What  should  I   do,  quoth  he,  but  what  i 

preachy 
His  piercing  jokes  (and  heM  a  plenteous 

store) 
Were  daily  olferM  both  to  rich  and  poor  ; 
His  scom,his  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoLi* ; 
His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke : 
But  though  so  young  and  blest  with  spirits 

high. 
He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die  : 
The   strong    attack    subdued     hie    lively 

powers, — 
His  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grwtdspcwir 

ours. 
Then  were  there  golden  timm  the  village 

ro^nd; 
In  his  abundance  ail  appeared  t*  abound  ; 
Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  aprrad. 
E*en  cool  Dissenters  at  his  table  fed ; 
Who  wish'd,  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  Man 

'  so  kind 
A  way  to  Heaven,  though  not  their  own. 

might  find; 
To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free. 
Kiad  to  the  poor,  and,  ah!  most  kind  to 
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Ri^  wmM  lie  H^,  lUlph  DibMe,  thou 

art  old; 
Hilt  dooblet  fit,  *twUl  keep  thee  from  the 

cold: 
Earn  does  my  Seiton?  —  What!  the  timea 

are.  hard ; 
Dme  that  itoiit  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard. 
Bit  mMt,  his  Rey'rence  loTed  a  mirthful 

jest: — 
Tbj  coat  it  thin ;  why,  man,  thoa*rt  barely 

dreasM; 
It'ivorn  to  th*  thread:  but  I  hare  nappy 

beer; 
Clap  that  within ,   and  aee  how  they  will 

wear! — 
617  daja  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 

past: 
When  first  be  came, we  found  he  could  not  last : 
A  vhoreaoo  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 
Pptet  him  quite :  — ^but  what's  the  gain  of 

grief? 
Thea  came  the   Juihor-Reetor :  his  deligl^t 
Wu  all  m  books ;  to  read  them,  or  to  write : 
Wenea  and  men  he  stroTC  alike  to  shun, 
Aid  karried  homeward  when  his  tasks  were 

done: 
CavrtMos  enough,  but  careless  what  he  said. 
For  points  of  learning  he  reserred  his  head ; 
Aad  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich. 
Be  kac w  no  better  Uian  his  cassock  which : 
He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind, 
Kfcct  by  nature,  hut  to  bend  inclined ; 
Kot  iiie  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground. 
Or  Beaaly    catching    on    the    neighbours 

round: — 
ftrekas  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band, — 
I  A>i  kiadly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand : 
Htr,  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
Ai  if  ke  sought  for  dignity  in  that: 
He  talked,  he  gave ,  but  not  with  cautious 

rules: 
Ktr  taraM  from  gipsies,  Tagabonds,  or  fools ; 
ItVai  his  nature,  hut  they  thought  it  whim, 
M  to  our  beaux  and  beauties  turned  from 

him: 
Of  fMstions,  much  he  wrote,  profound  and 

dark,— 
B*v  ipake  the  Serpent,  and  where  stoppM 

the  Ark ; 
fnm  what  far  land  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came ; 
Wks  Salem's  priest,   and  what  his  father's 

name; 
BtoMde  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries 

yield, 
W  Rerdatioas,  to  the  world,  rereal'd. 
Ileileeps  i'  the  aisle, — but  not  a  stone  records 
Hit  same  or  fame,  his  actions  or  his  words : 
M  trath,  your  Reverence,   when  I   look 

around, 
^  BUirk  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground, 
(Thwgh  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to 

doubt) 
^dj«n  the  party  who  repose  without 
Mcit  cane  a  Youth  from  Cambridge^  and, 

in  truth, 
He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth ; 


He  hlmdi'd  in  meekness  as  a  mpdcat  man, 
And  gain'd  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
When  preaching,  seldom  ventured  on  reproof. 
But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tendefly  enough. 
Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assaUM, 
Advised  and  censured,   flatter'd,  —  and  pre- 

vail'd.— 
Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex, 
Cdnfonnd  the  simple ,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 
To  a  new  style  his  Reverence  rashly  took ; 
Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threat'ning  swell'd 

his  look; 
Above,  below,  on  either  side,  he  gazed, 
Amasing  all,  and  most  himself  amaxed : 
No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and 

plain. 
But  launch'd  outright  and   rose  and  sank 

again: 
At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept. 
And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance 

kept. 
That  our  best  sleepers  started  as  they  slept. 
Conviction  comes  like  lightning,  he  would 

cry; 
In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fly ; 
'TIS  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind. 
Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find ; 
It  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes ; 
The  proud,  leam'd  man,  and  him  who  loves 

to  know 
How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace 

will  blow, 
It  shuns,  —  but  sinners  in  their  wav  impedes. 
And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds : 
Of  faith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place ; 
Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace. 
And,  without  running,  makes  them  wm  the 

race. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet 

taught ; 
And  here  conviction,there  confusion  wrought; 
When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue. 
And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew : 
They  call'd  it  hectic ;  'twas  a  fiery  flush, 
Morefix'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden-blush ; 
His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed. 
And  lab'ring  lungs  the  length'ning  speech 

opposed. 
No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quiv'ring 

thighs 
Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 
But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying  bed. 
And  gloomy  crotchets  fiU'd  his  wandering 

head — 
Spite  of  my  faith,  all-saving  faith,  he  cried, 
I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride ; 
Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind. 
The  good  I've  wrought  still  rankles  in  my 

mind; 
My  alms-deeds  all,  and  every  deed  I've  done. 
My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 
It  should  not  be:  —  what  sayst  thouT  tell 

me,  Ralph. 
Quoth  I:  Your  Reverence,  I  believe,  'you're 
safe  ; 
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Your  faith*!  yonr  prop*  nor  haTe  yoa  pa|»M 
snch  time 

In  life**  good-works  as  swell  thorn  io  a 
crime. 

If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  sure, 

Aboat  my  goodness  I  would  rest  secnre. 

Snch  was  his  end;  and  mine  approaches 
fast; 

IVe  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my 


He  bowM,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 
Ciyil  but  sly:— And  is  old  DiMe  dead? 
Yes !  he  is  gone :  and  ws  are  going  ail ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like leares  we 
fall:— 


Here,  with  an  infont,  Joyftil  aponsom  cone. 
Then  bear  ^the  new-made  Christian  to  its 

home; 
A  few  short  years  and  we  behold  him  stand, 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand: 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  hnsband*s  bier : — 
Thns,as  the  months  sacceed,shall  infants  take 
Their  names;  thus  parents  shall  the  child 

forsake; 
Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe 

shall  kneel. 
By  lore  or  law  compeird  their  tows  to  seal. 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  Annals  of  the  YiLLAa»-Poom. 
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Wnsif  the  sad  soul,  by  care  and  grief 

oppressM, 
Lpoks  round  the  world,  but  looks  in  yain 

for  rest ; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  riew. 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too ; 
Where  shall  affliction  from  itself  retire  f 
Where  fade  away  and  placidUr  expire  f 
Alas !  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  m  rain ; 
Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flowery  plain: 
Care   Teils   in   clouds   the    sun^s   meridian 

beam. 
Sighs  through  the  grore  and  murmurs  in 

the  stream; 
For  when  the  soul  is  labouring  in  despair. 
In  Tain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air : 
No  storm -tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering 


He  dreads  the  tempest,   but  iuTokes  the 

breeze ; 
On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 
Reflected  wo,  and  o'er  unruffled  tides 
The  ghost  of  every  former  danger  glides. 
Thus  in  the  calms  of  life  we  only  see 
A  steadier  image  of  our  misery ; 
But  lively  gales  and  gently-clouded  skies 
Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise ; 
And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 
To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fail. 
When  the  dull  thought,  by  no  designs  em- 

ploy'd. 
Dwells  on  the  past,  or  sufierM  or  enjoy'd. 
We  bleed  anew  In  every  former  grief. 
And  joys  departed  furnish  no  relief. 
Not  Hope  herself,  with  all  her  flattering  art. 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  sonl  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares. 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares; 


Those  lenient  cares ,  which ,  with  our  own 

combined. 
By  mix'd  sensations  ease  th*  afflicted  mind, 
And  steal  our  grief  away  and  leave  their  own 

behind; 
A  lighter  grief  I  which  feeling  hearts  cadnve 
Without  regret,  nor  e'en  demand  a  care. 
But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes? 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves,  to  aee 
Others  more  wretched,more  undone  than  we? 
This  books  can  do ;~  nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  Tiews  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  Utc  ; 
They  soothe  the  gricTod,  the  stubborn  they 

chastise. 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise : 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all:  they  never  shan 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undoiie: 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud. 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  Tarious  things. 
But  show  to  subjects,  what  they  show   to 

kings. 
Come,Child  of  Care  I  to  make  thy  soul  i 
Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  i 
SurToy  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold. 
ThesonPs  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  bdhold ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  in  thonght 

may  firid^ 
And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  nund  ; 
See  here  the  balms  that  passion^s  woiuidn 

assuage; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damn  the  fire  of  rwY ; 
Here  alteratives,  by  slow  degrees  control 
The  chronic  habits  of  the  sidrly  soul ; 
And   round  the  heart  and  o'er  the  aduai; 

head. 
Mild  opiates  here  their  sober  iaflucnoa  ohcd 
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Now  bM  thy  sonl  nMn^sbniy  icenes  exclnde, 
And  TiewcompMed  this  silent  multitnde: — 
Silcot  they  are,   bat,   though   depiiTCid  of 

sound, 
Here  all  the  liring  languages  abound : 
Here  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  they  lie, 
la  tamht  that  open  to  the  curious  eye. 
Bleit  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught 

mankind 
To  ttamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind ! — 
Beuta  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may 

sing, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 
Rot  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates   to  the   distant 

friend : 
'Til  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Af^n  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 
la  iweet  repo«e,when  labour's  children  sleep, 
Wheo  joy  forgets  to  smile  and  care  to  weep, 
n  hen  passion  slumbers  in  the  lover^s  breast. 
And  fear  and  §ruilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest, 
Mhj  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Min't  common  good,  who  feels  his  common 

careY 
Bfraose  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
>ight*s  soft  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power 

defy; 
That  after-ages  may  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fame*s  niir  meed  be  his,  for  length  of 

days. 
Dcli>htfnl  prospect !  when  we  leave  behind 
A  worthy  offspring  of  the  fruitful  mind ! 
Which,  bom  and  nursed  through  many  an 

•     anxious  day, 
"^haW  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 
)  ci  all  are  not  these  births  of  noble  kind, 
^ot  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  mind ; 
Htit  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside, 
1  ht  weak  would  rule  iis,  and  the  blind  would 
guide; 
B*s  beat  efforts  taste  of  man ,  and 

show 
and  troubled  source  from  which 
they  flow: 

Kberemoat  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  per- 
ceive, 
tod  for  has  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
Hn(  though  imperfect  all,  yet  wisdom  loves 
I  ('it  srat  oerene,and  virtue's  self  approves : — 
Urrtcmm^  the  g^rieved,  a  change  of  thought 

to  find; 
1  he  rarions  here,  to  feed  a  craving  mind ; 
li'-tf  the  drvont  their  peaceful  temple  choose; 
^nd  here  the  poet  meets  his  favouring  muse. 
^^  ith  awe  aromid  these  silent  walks  I  tread ; 
I  >>«'»r  are  the  liuiting mansions  of  the  dead: — 
i  Itr  irmd ! — methinks  a  thousand  tongues 

reply ; 
i  Kf  «f  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die ! 
(  row  s*d  with  eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime, 
^  H  langb  at  all  the  little  strife  of  time. 
'i  ii.  them,  inamortals!  ye  who  shine  above, 
^  -jrh.  la  kia  sphere,  the  literary  Jove; 
^'>(!  ye  the  rommon  people  of  these  skies, 
^  humbler  crowd  of  aameless  deities ; 


Nay, 

Tbe 


Whether  'tis  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  history's  mazes,  and  the  turnings 

find; 
Or  whether,  led  by  science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bewilder M  in  the  vast  desire ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers, 
And  crowns' your  placid  brows  with  living 

flowers ; 
Or  godlike  wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below ; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  age: 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heart. 


Lo !  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand. 
And  mighty  folios  first,  a  lordly  band ; 
Then  quartos  their  well-order'd  ranks  main- 
tain. 
And  light  octavos  fill  a  spacious  plain : 
See  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  rows, 
A  humbler  band  of  duodecimos; 
While  undistinguish'd  trifies  swell  the  scene, 
The  last  new  play  and  fritter'd  magazine. 
Thus  'tis  In  life,  where  first  the  proud,  the 

great. 
In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous 

state; 
Heavy  and  huge ,  they  fill  the  world  with 

dread. 
Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read : 
The  commons  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found ; 
Professions    fruitful   pour   their    offspring 

round ; 
Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  al- 

low'd. 
And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 
First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the 

dress; 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express; 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat 

overlaid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  close-press'd  leaves,  unclosed  for  nmny 

an  age; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-fillM  page; 
On  tlie  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roU'd, 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnish 'd  gold ; 
These  aU  a  sage  and  laboured  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  tlie  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work ; 
No  playfiU  thoughts  degrade  the  solemn 

stylo. 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient 

smile. 
IIence,in  these  times,untouch*d  the  pages  lie. 
And  sluntber  out  their  inmiortality: 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  his  toil. 
His  morning-study,  and  his  midnight-oil. 
At  length  an  author's  ohs  great  work  ap- 
peared. 
By  patient  ho^e  and  length  of  days  endearM  : 
Expecting  nations  haiPd  it  from  the  pr^s ; 
Poetic  friends  prefix'd  each  kind  address; 
U 
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Prinret  and  kin^t  received  the  ponderous  gift, 
And  ladieM  read  the  work  they  could  not  lift. 
Fashion,  thoagh  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of 

foolf. 
Rules  e^en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rales; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat 

she  goes, 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo !  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birth-nlaj-Ode; 
Ah!    needless  now  this  weight   of  massy 

chain ; 
Safe  in   themselTCS  the   once-lored  works 

remain ; . 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat. 
None  try  to  steal  them  from  their  parent- 

#eat; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard' 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locks,  and  lie  without  a 

guard. 
Our  patient  fathers  trifling  themes  laid  by, 
And  roird,  o'er  labour'id  works,  th'  atten- 
tive eye; 
Page  after  page,  the  much-enduring  n|en 
Explored,  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known. 
They  mark'd  the  ^acious  margin  with  their 

own: 
Minute  corrections  proved   their   studious 

care; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  far  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 
One  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  tolio-JSumher  once  a  week ; 
Bibles,    with  cuts  and  comments,    thus  go 

down :  y 

E'en  light  Voltaire  is  numbered  through  the 

town: 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law, 
From  men  of  study,  and  from  men  of  straw; 
Abstracts,   abridgments,    please   the  fickle 

times. 
Pamphlets  and  pla^s  and  politics  and  rhymes: 
But  thoagh  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please, 
^\  hen  all  our  weakness  is  exposed  to  view, 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 


Amid  these  works,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  by. 
When  all  combined  their  decent  pomp  dis- 

Where  shall  we  first  onr  early  offering  pay? — 


To  thee,  Divinrrv!  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental 

night; 
By  whom  we  learn  oar  hopes  and  fears  to 

guide; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride ; 
When  grieved,  to  pray;  when  injured,  to 

forgive ;      - 
And  with  the  world  in  charity  to  live. 


Not  truths  like  these  inspired  that  onmer- 

ous  race. 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space ; 
But  questions  nice,  where  doubt  on   doubt 

arose, 
Awaked  to  war  the  long-contending  foes. 
For    dubious    meanings    leam'd    polemics 

strove. 
And  wars  on  i^th  prevented  works  of  love ; 
The  brands  of  discord  far  around  were  horlM, 
And  holy  wrath  inflamed  a  sinful  world  :— 
Dull    though   impatient,    peevish    though 

devout. 
With  wit  disgusting  and  despised  without; 
Saints  in  design,  in  execntion  men. 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their 

pen. 


Metliinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight ; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning  page« 
With  pontiff-pride  and  still-increasing  rage : 
Lo!  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wingn 

around. 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling 

ground ! 
They    pray,  they  fight,  they  murder,  and 

they  weep, — 
Wolves  1(1  their  vengeance,  in  their  manaera 

sheep ; 
Too  well  they  act  the  prophet's  fatal  part. 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  sealous  heart; 
And  each,  like  Jonas,  is  displeased  if  God 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod. 
But  here  the  dormant  fury  rests  unsoagliU 
And  Zeal  sleeps   soundly  by  the  foes  ohe 

fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rival  zealots  rest  like  bosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  foes  ; 
Socinians  here  with  Calvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chiefs  divide; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet. 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther's  ftrt. 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired. 
Are,  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retirrd  ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  mandlia  raee. 
Lie :  '^Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Babca  «»f 

Grace." 
Against  her  foes  Religion  weU  defends 
Her    sacred    truths,    but    often    fearv     |»f>r 

friends ; 
If  leam'd,  their  pride,  if  weak,  their    sea.] 

she  dreads. 
And.  their    hearts'    weakness,    who    ^«tc 

soundest  heads  z 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen. 
The  holy  strife  of  disputations  men ; 
Who    the    blest    Gospel's    peocefol     pa^r 

explore, 
Odly  to  fight  against  its  preeepta  mi«Y>. 
Near  to  these  seats  behold  yon  sleader  frttm,.^ 
All  closely  fiird  and  mark'd   with 

names; 
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}l^hen  BO  Aiir  science  erer  fhows  her  face, 
Frw  sparlit  of  genius  and  no  spark  of  grace; 
Thrre  weptics  rest,  a  still-increasing  throng, 
Aad  tCretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thou- 
sand strong: 
Some  ia   cfose  fight  their  dubious   claims 

maintain ; 
Some  sliinniBh  lightly,  fly  and  fight  again; 
('OMlj  profane,  and  impiously  gay, 
Their  end  the  same,  though  varions  in  their 

way. 
When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land. 
Her  friends  were  then  a  firm  belieTing  band ; 
To  doubt  was,   then,   to  plunge    in   guilt 

extreme. 
And  all  was  gMpel  thmt  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Inraltcd  Reaaon  fled  the  groT'ling  soul, 
Fsr  Fear  to  guide  and  risions  to  control : 
Bat  BOW,  when  Reason    has    assumed  her 

throne, 
She,  IB  her  tarn,  demands  to  reig^  alone ; 
Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  riew. 
And,  being  jadge,  will  be  a  witness  too: 
Intuited  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mind, 
Ts  seek  for  tmth,  without  a  power  to  find : 
Ah  /  when  will  both  in  friendly  beams  unite, 
Aod  pour  OB  erring  man  resistless  light  Y 


Next  to  the  acats,  well  stored  with  works 

divine. 
An  ample  opace,  pMiLOtopny !  is  tliine ; 
Osr  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and 

right; 
Oar  guide  thrangh  nature,  from  the  sterile 

clay, 
Tft  the  bright  orba  of  yon  celestial  way! 
Tit  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to 

trace. 
Which  runs  through  all,   connecting    race 

with  rare; 
Stve  where  thooe  passling,  stubborn  links 


H'fcirh  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  Yuin : — 
How  vice  aad  Tirtae  in  the  soul  contend; 
lluw  widely  diflTcr,  yet  how  nearly  blend! 
t^  hat  varioao  passions  war  on  either  part, 
Asd  now  confirm,   now  melt  the  yielding 

heart: 
Mnv  Fancy  larea  around  the  world  to  stray, 
y^  hile  Jadgmrat  slowly  picks  his  sober  way; 
The    stores    of    memory,   and    the   flights 

sublime 
^f  ernuaa,  boand  by  neither  space  nor  time ; — 
i-l  these  dirine  Philosophy  explores^. 
I  iH.  loot  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 
Vnm  throe,  deaceading  to   the  earth,  she 

turns, 
^i4  omtter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns; 
^hr    parte     iho    beamy    light    with   skill 

profound, 
^l<'Crs  the  thia  air,  aad  weighs  the  flying 

sound  ; 
T  t«  h»ra,the  li|^ttting  from  the  clouds  to  rail, 
And  tcarh  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fall. 


Yet  more  her  volumes  teach, — on  these  we 

look 
As  Abstracts  drawn    from  Nature's  larger 

book  : 
Here,    first    described,    the    torpid    earth 

appears. 
And  next,  the  vegetable  robe  it  wears; 
Where  flow'ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields  and 

groves, 
Nurse  the   still  flame,  and  feed  the  silent 

loves ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  bliss, 

nor  pain. 
Warm  the  ^lad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring 

brain; 
But  as   the  green  blood  moves  along  the 

blade. 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  Is  made ; 
Where,   without    passion,   love   instinctive 

lives. 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives. 
Advancing  still  in  Nature^s  maxe,  we  trace. 
In  dens  and  burning  phiins,  her  savage  race; 
With  those  tame  tribes  who  on  their  lord 

attend, 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend: 
Man  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  woaders 

new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  our  view. 
This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  lofty  kind. 
These  neighbouring  volumes  reason  on  the 

mind; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  endued 
With   knowledge;  —  man,   poor,    ignorant, 

and  rude; 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,   their   pages 

swell, 
Aild  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  tell: 
Here  we  behold  how  inexperience  buys. 
At  little-  price,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ; 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state. 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great. 
Without  the  miseries  of  tlie  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wealth,  and  poverty  bestow; 
We  see  how  reason  calms  the  raging  mind. 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankind: 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  fire ; 
Some,  lured  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire; 
Whilst  others,  won  by  either,  now  pursue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the* good  in  view ; 
For  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife. 
They  lead  a  puxxled,  vexM,  uncertain  life; 
For  transient   vice  bequeaths   a   lingering 

pain, 
Which  transient  virtue  seeks  to  cure  ia  vain. 


Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views  enlarge 
the  soul« 
New  interests  draw,  new  principles  control : 
Nor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grief. 
But  here  the  tortured  body  finds  relief; 
For  see  where  yonder  sage  Arachne  shapes 
Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes! 
There  Pnvsic  fills  the  space,  and  far  around. 
Pile  above  pile,  her  learned  works  abound : 
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Glorious  their  aim — to  eate  tlie  labouring 

heart; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  hit  flying  dart ; 
To  trace  Uie  source  whence  the  fierce  con- 
test grew. 
And  lifers  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew ; 
To  calm  the  frenzy  of  the  hurning  brain ; 
To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 
Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts  braTC, 
To  ease  the  Tictim  no  derice  can  sare. 
And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grare. 
But  man,  who  knows  no  good  unmix'd  and 

pure, 
Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  sought  a  cure; 
For  grave  deceiTcrs  lodge  their  labours  here, 
And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear : 
Scourges  for  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent ; 
Like  Sre  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage, 
The$e  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age : 
'TIS  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land ; 
But,  trained  to  ill,  and  hardened  by  its  crimes. 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  future 

times. 
Say  ye,  who  search  these  records  of  the  dead. 
Who  read  huge  works,  to   boast  what  ye 

hare  read; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those  (if  such  there  are)  who  more  than 

guess, 
Atone  for  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes. 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  or  folly  makes? 
What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so 

light. 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  ? 
What  art  so  preyalent,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  iswrongV 
One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill, 
Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill ; 
A  learned  friend  some  subtler  reason  brings. 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their 

springs; 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's 

eye. 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  Tital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring 

heart. 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 
The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtile  stream. 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme. 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,   and   each 

disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  ttom 

these: 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain, 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain; 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen, 
Rage  the  fantastic  demons  of  the  spleen ; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 
Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  long 
The  U^otts  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  in  song ; 


Ye  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart. 

Who   promised    knowledge    ye  could   not 

impart ; 
Ye  dull  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes ; 
Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose ; 
Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in 

doubt, 
Li^ht  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about ; — 
Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin. 
Subtile  and  slow,  her  emblematic  gin! 
Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell. 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends — 

farewell! 


Near  these,   and  where  the  setting  anii 

displays. 
Through  the  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side. 
The  huge  abridgments  of  the  Law  abide ; 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread   their  guardian  terrors    round 

the  land; 
Yet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do. 
Is  mix'd  with  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Skill'd  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  lawn 

were  made; 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  triea. 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
Ah !  happy  age,  the  youthful  poet  singa, 
When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor 

kings; 
When  all  were  blest  to  share  a   commoii 

store. 
And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none 

were  poor; 
No  wars,  nor  tumults  vex'd  each  still  domaiB, 
No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
No  proud  great  man,  nor  one  who  would  bo 

great. 
Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state' ; 
Nor  into  distant  climes  would  avarice  ream. 
To  fetch  delights  for  luxury  at  hone : 
Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  in  avrr^ 
They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law ! — 
Mistaken  youth !  each  nation  first  was  mdc. 
Each  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude. 
To  whom  no  joys  of  social  life  were  kno^m. 
None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own  ; 
Or  in  some  languid  clime  his  abject  seal 
Bow'd  to  a  little  tyrant's  stem  control ; 
A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throor 

he  raised. 
And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  idol  praised  ; 
The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  kne'w  ; 
Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishee  frm  : 
But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  araoe. 
And  Science  waken'd  from  her  long  rr|K»*r  ; 
When  Commerce,  rising  from  the  bed  of  t 
Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  te  the  < 
When  Emulation,  bom  with  jealous  e^  e^ 
And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  indaettn  ; 
Then  one  by  one  the  numeraus  laws  WVrr 

made. 
Those  to  control,  and  these  to  ouccoar  tr«de . 
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To  curb  the  iiuoleiice  of  rode  command, 
T«  UBtch  the  victim  from  the  usurer's  hand ; 
Toiwe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrongM  redress, 
iid  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess, 
like  tome  T&st  flood,  unbounded,  fierce,  and 

Ktrong, 
RU  Mtnre  leads  ungovernM  man  along ; 
Like  nighty  bulwarks,  made  to  stem  that 

tide, 
Theiawi  are  formed  and  pbiced  on  evVy  side : 
l¥heBe*er  it  breaks   the   bounds  by   these 

decreed, 
Nev  ftitQtes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
More  and  more    gentle  grows   the  dying 

stream. 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks 

seem ; 
Till,  like  a  miner  working  sure  and  slow, 
Unry  creeps  on,  and  rums  all  below  $ 
Tlie  bads  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay ; 
Tke  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away ; 
Priacral  want  atad  ignorance  come  on. 
Bit  freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state, 

is  gone. 

^«zt,  HifTORT  ranks; — there  full  in  front 
she  lies, 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies ; 
«i  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page  > 
J|*wrds  of  old  nor  later  date  arc  clear. 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too 

Tkete  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our 

view, 
Hfte  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too : 
yU  h  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
ussrdcd  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes; 
Tkeir  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
J* '  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again ! 
«tiatc  with  power,   of  fame  and  wealth 

possess'd, 
J  •■^OB  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blest ; 
^^**>piciiotts  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all, 
^  foes  join  foea  to  triumph  in  her  fall. 
^w  opcaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition's 

TbsBonarch's  pride,  his  glory,  his  disgrace ; 
The  headlong  coarse  that  madd'ning  heroes 

run, 
o^  foOB  triumphant  and  how  soon  undone ; 
M«w  skives,  tam'd  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to 

sale, 
iad  faeJi  faU'n  nation's  melancholy  tale. 

!•!  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs 
stood, 
vMpioiit  tracta,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
•jkMB,  such  the  taste  of  our  degenerate  age, 
^laad  the  profane  delusions  of  the  Stage: 
*^  rirtme  owna  the  Tragic  Musi  a  friend, 
JJtkie  her  means,  morality  her  end ; 
Par  this  she  mlea  all  passions  in  their  turns, 
^  UQfW  the  boaom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 


Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl. 
Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 
She  makes  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause. 
And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her 

laws; 
For  vice  in  others  is  abhorr'd  of  all. 
And  villains  triumph  when  the  worthless  fall. 


Not  thus  her  sister  Comedt  prevails, 
Wlio  shoots  at  folly,  for  her  arrow  fails ; 
Folly,  by  dulness  armM,  eludes  the  wound. 
And   harmless    sees    the    fcather'd    shafts 

rebound ; 
Unhurt  she  stands,applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  is  folly  still. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays  in  fancied  scenes, 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession 

means; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud ; 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  of  trade. 
And  the  smooth    tongue's   habitual    mas- 
querade. 
With  her  the  virtues  too  obtain  a  place. 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  becoming  grace; 
The  social  joy  in  life's  securer  road. 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue 

gives, 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives. 


But  who  are  these?  Methinks  a  noble 

mien 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen. 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is 

spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head  ; 
YfhHi  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they 

lie. 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe. 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  no  attention 

draw! 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance, 
And  greet — the  ancient  worthies  of  Romancb. 
Hence,  ye  profane!  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head : 
Hark !  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts 

resound. 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk 

round ; 
See!  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles 

rise. 
Ghosts,   fairies,  demons,  dance  before   our 

eyes ; 
Lo  *  magic  verse  inscribed  on  golden  g^ate. 
And  bloody  hand  that  beckons  on  to  ftite: — 
And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold? 
Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withliold? 
Go  tell  him  straight,  Sir  Knight,  thou  must 

resign 
The  captive  queen ;— for  Claribel  is  mine. 
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Awsy  he  flies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 
Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming 

steeds ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize, 
And  from  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession 

moTO, 
Released    from  bondage    with   my   Tirgin- 

lore : — 
She  comes!  she  comes!  in  all  the  charms  of 

youth, 
UnequallM  love  and  unsuspected  truth! 
Ah !  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes, 
0*er  worlds    bewitchM,    in    early  rapture 

dreams, 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent 

wand. 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy-land ; 
IVhere    doubtful    objects   strange    desires 

excite. 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afford  delight. 
But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  joys, 
Which  Reason  scatters,    and  which   Time 

destroys ; 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  calls 
My  busied  mind  from  tales  and  madrigals; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled. 
And  all  my  knights,  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 

dead! 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy-tribe  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain. 
The  church-yard-ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again; 
And  all  these  wayward  wanderings  of  my 

youth 
Fly  Reason's  power  -and  slum  the  light  of 

Truth. 
With  fiction  then  doea  real  joy  reside. 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide? 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing? 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing? 
No,  'tis  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown, 
That  makes  th'  imagined  paradise  its  own ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light    slumbers    vanish  from  the  clouded 

eyes: 
The  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose. 
Are  then  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are 

foes: 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan, 
And  Pain  and  Prudence  make  and  mar  the 


While  thus,  of  power  and  fancied  empire 

vain. 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 
While  books,  my  slaves,  with  tyrant  hand 

I  seize. 
Pleased   with  the   pride  that    will  not  let 

them  please; 
Sodden  I  find  terrific  thoughts  arise. 
And  sympathetic  sorrow  fills  my  eyes ; 
For,   lo!    while  yet  my  heart  admits  the 

wound, 
I  SCO  the  Cbitic  army  ranged  around. 


'Foes  to  our  race!  if  ever  ye  have  known 
A  father's  fears  for  offspring  of  your  own  ;-< 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line. 
Ye  thought  the  sudden  sentiment  divine. 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and   then,  tired 

of  doubt. 
With  rage  as  sudden  dash'd  the  stanza  out ; — 
If,  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long. 
Ye  ventured   on  the  world   your  labourM 

song, 
And  from  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise : 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you 

then. 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 
What  vcnt'rous  race  are  ours !  what  mighty 

foes 
Lie  waiting  all  around  them  to  oppose ! 
What  treacherous  friends  betray  them  to 

the  fight! 
What  dangers  threaten  them ! — yet  still  they 

write: 
A  hapless  tribe !  to  every  evil  bom. 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  fools  affect  to  srom : 
Strangers  they  come,  amid  a  world  of  wo. 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  go. 


Pensive    I    spoke,    and    cast   mine    eyea 

around ; 
The  roof,   methought,    retum'd  a   solemn 

sound ; 
Each  colunui  seem'd  to  shake,  and  clouds, 

like  smoke. 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke  ; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  Uiey 


Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream ; 
Like  flowing  robes  they  nowappear,an4  twine 
Round  the  large  members  of  a  form  divinr  ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  hreast« 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  exprcsaM, 
Were  seen, — ^but  clouds  and  darkness  veird 

the  rest. 
Fear  chill'd  my  heart:  to  one  of  mortal  rar<>« 
How  awful  seem'd  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 
So  in  Cimmerian  shores  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrunk  in  piooa  awe-  ; 
Like  him    I  stood,  and  wrapt  in   thonfrhc 

profound. 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth 

a  solemn  souBd  : — 


Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  prerc-pta 

save 
The  wise  from  wo,  no  fortitude  the  hrm\  r  ; 
Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave  : 
TempcHts  and  storms  in  life's  whole  prog^rt-^t^ 

rise. 
And  hope  shines  dimly  through  o'errloodetf 

skies; 
Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  fkvoor^d  f^tll. 
But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  afF  < 
Partial  to  talents,  then, shall  Heaven  wtthrfrv^ 
Th'  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  geiicfmll«w  f 
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Sball  he  who    soars,    iotgired  by  lofller 

Tiews, 
Ijfe't  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse  ¥ 
Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  doable  ahare 
Of  siortal  wo,  when  doubly  arm'd  to  bear? 
Hud  it  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind ; 
Who  hopea  for  wild  and  Tisionarr  thing's, 
As^msunti  o'er  unknown  seas  with  yentVous 

wing^s: 
fist  81,  of  Tarious  e^ils  that  befal 
The  hnmsn  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all ; 
To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot's  assigned, 
Whs  feels  his  consobition  in  his  mind ; 
And,  locked  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
A  wuntal  charm  for  every  care  withont. 
E'es  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestic  grief, 
Of  health  or  yig-orous  hope  affords  relief; 
ini  erery  wound  the  tortured  boaom  feels, 
Or  Tirtne  bears,   or  some  preserver  heals ; 
Some  generous    friend,    of   ample    power 

possessed ; 
SssM  feeling    heart,  that    bleeds   for   the 

distressed ; 
Some  breast  that    glows  with  virtues  all 

divine; 
Some  Bohle  RUTLAND,  Misery's  friend  and 

thine. 


Nor  say,  the  Muse's  song,  the  Poet^s  pen. 
Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  little  men. 
With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow. 
Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low ; 
If  vice  alone  Uieir  honest  aims  oppose, 
Why  so  ashamed  their  friends,  so  loud  their 

foes? 
Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  clime. 
If  aU  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
Go  on  then.  Son  of  Vision !  still  pursue 
Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  too. 
Ambition's  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state. 
The  pride  of  wealth,  the  aplendour  of  the 

great, 
Stripp'd    of  their    mask,    their  eares   and 

troubles  known. 
Are  viiiions  far  less  happy  than  thy  own-: 
Go  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain, 
Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain ; 
While    serious   souls    are   by    their    fears 

undone, 
Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun, 
And  call  them  worlds !  and  bid  the  greatest 

show 
More  radiant  colours  in  their  worlds  below : 
Then,  as  they   break,    the  slaves  of  care 

.  reprove. 
And  tell  them:  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  love. 
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E  fiiho9.  hi  vaeaas  implest  sermosibns  sarea. 
Hi  sarrmto  feront  alio :  Meaaaraqse  ficti 
C^Kacit,  et  saditia  aliqnid  sovoa  adjicit  aoctor: 
lUic  Credslitsa,  lllie  temersrioa  Error, 
l«BiM«  IiiBCftIa  est,  eonateraatiqiie  Timorea, 
SHiuiBiqoc  recena,  dubiaqae  soctore  Soaurri. 
Otis.  Metamorph.  xii. 

A  nas  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time, 
8^  ill  with  wrriters,  very  ill  with  rhyme: 
Tiheard  we    sing,   when    party-rage  runs 

strong, 
^fd  mightier   rnudeieoif   cherki  flic  1la\^  ing 

nnng  : 
')f,  «hfinld   wp  force  th*  peaceful  Mii^c  to 

wield 
Wfr  frf:y<;  mnum  amid  the  furioua  ficliU 
^liov  party -pr lis  a  weirdy  Wiir  mnln liiin, 
^*^  la  hrr  linger,  aod  her  frit^mhihip  tain; 
As4af|  thr  fi>eii^  wbo  fetl  her  utin^,  romliini.'. 
Tin  cfHiinfi  1  rngpanre  pays  ^n'  id\v  line  \ 

E^fTHirt^^pwetii  arc  Ukt  waap^,  whn  dart 
1  to  ihcDiselve^,  arid  td  tlieir  forft  but 
am  art  < 
then  o«r  fair ;    if  gfnemJ   thpim-a  we 
chooiif. 
..rrtpwiilta  fWsfiTig.  (ind  ihiliii  the  Mmm  ; 


Or  should  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day. 
To-morrow's  wonder  pnfl*8  our  praiae  away. 
More  blest  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time. 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a 

rhyme ; 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head, 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,  and  Settle  read. 
Sing,  drooping  Muse, the  cause  of  thy  decline; 
Why  reign   no  more  the  once-triumphant 

Nine? 
Alas !  new  charms  the  wavering  many  gain. 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain; 
A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them 

Nawa : 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volumes  lie ; 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoilM,  the  Muses  die; 
Unbought,  nnbleat,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fate. 
Since,  then,  the  town  forsakes  us  for  our  foes. 
The  smoothest  numbers   for  the  harshest 

prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride, 
And  sing  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 
Ye  gentle  poets,  who  ao  oft  complain 
That  foul  neglect  is  all  your  labours  gain ; 
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That  pilj  only  checks  jout  f^rowing  spite 
To  erring  man,  and   prompts  yon  still  to 

write; 
That  your  choice-works  on  humhle  stalls 

are  laid. 
Or  vainly  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade ; 
Be  ye  my  friends,  if  friendship  e'er  can  warm 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm : 
Think  of  the  common  cause,  wherein  we  go. 
Like  gallant  Greeks  against  the  Trojan  foe; 
Nor  let  one  peevish  cliief  his  leader  blame. 
Till,  crownM  with  conquest,  we  regain  our 

fame; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  successful  crew. 


I  sing  of  Nsws,  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping 

streets; 
"Whatever  their  name,  whate^r  the  time  they 

fly, 

Damp  from  the  press,  to  charm  the  reader's 

eye: 
For,  soon  as  morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue, 
The  Herald  of  the  morn  arises  too; 
Post  after  Post  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long, 
Grazettes  and  Ledgers  swarm,  a  noisy  throng. 
IVhen  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  lul 

her  train 
Of  Ledgers,  Chronicles,  and  Posts  again. 
Like  bats,  appearing,   when  the  sun  goes 

down, 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  the  town. 
Of  all  these  triflers,  all  like  these,  I  write; 
Oh !  like  my  subject  could  my  song  delight. 
The  crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name  should 

raise. 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 
In  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers 

bring, 

Like  insects  waking  to  th'  advancing  spring; 
IVhich  take  their  rise  from  grubs  obscene 

that  lie 
In  shallow  pools,  or  thence  ascend  the  sky : 
Such  are  these  base  ephemeras,  so  bom 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  morn. 
Yet  thus  they  differ :  insect-tribes  are  lost 
In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  frost ; 
IVhile  these  remain,   a  base  but  constant 

breed. 
Whose  swarming  sons  their  short-lived  sires 

succeed ; 
No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  Sabbath  on  the  press ! 
Then  lo !  Uie  sainted  Monitor  is  born, 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adom : 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin. 
To  veil  with  seeming  grace  the  guile  within ; 
So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear, 
But  all  is  carnal  business  in  Uie  rear ; 
The  fresh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whtsper'd  last, 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past. 
With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sab- 
bath-day, 
The  London-lounger  yawns  his  hours  away : 


Not  so,  my  little  flock !  your  preacher  fly. 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  canbuy; 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  clonn 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinful  town: 
This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow. 
Nor  give  to  Woodfall,  or  the  world  below. 


But,  Sunday  past,  what  numbers  flourish 

then, 
What  wond'rous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen! 
Diurnal  most,  some  thrice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once; — O  avarice  of  words! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  maaoa 

seek. 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 
Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all. 
Their  names,  their  numbers;  how  they  rise 

andfaU: 
Like  baneful  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seise. 
Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they 

please : 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  buzzing  train. 
They  drop  their  maggots   in  the   trifler'o 

brain: 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fraitfnl  store. 
And  there  they  grow  and  breed  a  thousand 


Now  be  their  arts  display'd,  how  first 

they  choose 
A  cause  and  party,  as  the  bard  his  muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  seal  they 

cry. 
And  through  the  town   their  dreams  and 

omens  fly: 
So  the  Sibylline  leaves  were  blown  about, 
Disjointed  scraps  of  fate  involved  in  doubt  s 
So  idle  dreams,  the  journals  of  the  night. 
Are  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  minglr 
wrong  with  right. — 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  that  prop 

the  crown, 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull  thesm 

down; 
Some  neutral  powers,   with  secret    forces 

fraught. 
Wishing  for  war,  but  wUling  to  he  bought : 
While  some  to  every  side  and  party  go. 
Shift  every  friend,  and  join  with  every  foe  ;  ' 
Like  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers  they  strike 
This  side  and  Uiat,  the  foes  of  both  alike  ; 
A  traitor-crew,  who  thrive  in  troubled  tinkeft. 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  tKeir 

crimes. 
Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  Bunil»er« 

sail. 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  i^mle  ; 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  sKorr. 
In  search  of  warmer  dimes,  come  skunaninjr 

o'er, 
Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  trj 
The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant   «k^*; 
But  soon  the  growing  Summer's  rertaiss  atm 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  ^  ou . 
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So,  OB  the  ettrlj  prospect  of  diegrsee. 

Fly  IB  Tut  troope  tide  apprehensiTe  race; 

iMtiaeiiTe  trilMe!  their  Ikiling  food  they 

dread. 
And  bay,  widi  timely  change,  their  future 


Svch  are  our  gnidee;  how  many  a  peace- 
ful head, 

Bom  to  be  itUl,  hare  they  to  wrangling  led ! 

Hov  ntay  an  hoaeet  zealot,  etol'n  fk-om 
trade. 

Ana  factioBa  toole  of  ptoue  paetors  made ! 

Wilh  dews  like  theee  they  tread  the  mase 
of  state, 

Thflie  emelee  eiplore,  to  learn  our  fate; 

PJeiiMl  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well 
decelTC, 

WIm  caaaot  lie  ao  fast  aa  they  helieve. 

Oft  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an 

ear 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doomM  to 

hear), 
While   he,   bewildered,    tells    his    anxious 

thought, 
Isfectieas    fear    from    tainted     scribblers 

canght. 
Or  idiot  hope;  for  each  his  mind  assails. 
At  Uoyd*s  eourt>light  or  Stockdale's  gloom 

prcTails. 
Vft  ttiad  I  patient  while  but  one  declaims. 
Or  gives  dull  comments  on  the  speech  he 


Bst  oh !  ye  Muses,  keep  your  TOtary*s  feet 
FriHB  UTem-hannts  where  politicians  meet; 
Whrre  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause, 
^ini  oa  each  parish,  then  ^ach  public  cause : 
Indited  roads  and  rates  that  still  increase ; 
'The  maimuriag  poor,  who  will  not  fkst  in 

peace; 
Kiertioo-seal  and  friendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tst  coBUButcd,  or  a  tithe  in  kind; 
The  Dutch  and  Germans  kindling  into  strife ; 
I^U  port  and  poachers  Tile!  the  serious  ills 

of  life. 
Here  comes  the  neighbouring  justice,  pleased 

to  guide 
Ha  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
Is  pritale  bvolness  his  commands  prerail, 
Oo  pablic  theaaes  his  reasoning  turns  the 

scale; 
Aiseatlag  ailcace  aoothes  his  happy  ear, 
Asd,  ia  ar  avt,  his  party  triumphs  here. 


Nor  here  ih*  infectious  rage  for  party 

stops, 
not  Sits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Osr  weekly  journals  o*er  the  land  aboand, 
^nd  spread  their  plagues  and  influenzas  round; 
The    Tillage,    too,    the    peaceful,   pleasant 

plain. 
Breeds  the  Whi^-fanaer  and  the  Tory-swain ; 


Brookes^  aad  St  Albaa's  boasts  not,  bat, 

instead. 
Stares  the  Red  Ram,  and  swines  the  Rod- 
ney's Head: — 
Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  he 
>Vho  owas  the  little  hot  that  makes  him  free; 
Whose  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while; 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks 

elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 
Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con, 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach, 
To  spell  a  title  and  confound  a  speech: 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news, 
And  claims  his  nation's  licence  to  abuse ; 
Then  joins  the  cry:  That  all  the  courtly  race 
Are  Tonal  candidates  for  power  and  place; 
Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  Tice, 
That  his  own  Tote  wiU  bring  its  wonted  price^ 
These  are  the  ills  the  teeming  press  supplies. 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  Timing's  foun- 
tain rise; 
Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  eatrance  find. 
Imparting  useful  light  to  mortals  blind ; 
But,  blind  themselTCS,  these  erring  guides' 

hold  out 
Alluring  lights,  to  lead  us  far  about; 
Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets 

her  quill. 
Here  Slander  shoots  unseen,  whene'er  she 

will; 
Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  decelTC, 
And  Folly   aids    them   both,  impatient  to 
belieTc. 


Such,  sons'of  Britain !  are  the  guides  ye 

trust; 
So  wine  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just : — 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure. 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  derisions  sure; 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknowa, 
A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 
We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  striTO, 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  worics  aliTO ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line. 
ScTore  ourselves,  at  last  our  worics  appear. 
When,  ah  I  we  find  our  readers  more  soTere; 
For  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few   * 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do ! — 
Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  fate. 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day 

their  date ; 
Their  rareless  authors  only  striTo  to  join 
As  many  words,  as  make  an  ctcu  line ; 
As  many  lines,  as  fill  a  row  complete ; 
As  many  rows,  as  furnish  up  a  sheet: 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  run, 
The  measure's  ended,  and  the  work  is  done ; 
Oh,  born  with  ease,  howeuTiedand  how  blest! 
Your  fate  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
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Thfme,   who  ne*er  deign'd  their  Bible    to 

perute, 
Would  think  it  hard  to  he  denied  their  news; 
Sinners  and  aaints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes  and  one  amasement  seek ; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  proTides  a  treat, 
Where  each  promiscoons  guest  sits  down 

to  eat; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  to  all  men  and  to  some  men  all 


Neit,   in  what  rare  production  shall  we 
trace 
Such  various  subjects  in  so  small  a  space? 
JLm  the  first  ship  upon  the  wators  bore 
Incongruous  kinds  who  never  met  before ; 
Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins. 
In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins, 
Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes;  nor  refuses  place 
To  serpen  to,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race: 
So  here,  co^npressM  within  a  single  slieet. 
Great    things    and    small,    the   mean   and 

mighty  meet: 
'Tis  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  business 

known. 
Yet  here  a  prtvato  man  may  place  his  own ; 
And,   where  he   reads  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, he 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 
Add  next  th*  amasement  which  the  motley 

AflTords  to  either  sex  and  every  age : 
Lo !  where  it  romes  before  the  cheerful  fire. 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  Uie  dew). 
Ere  we  ran  read  the  wonders  that  ensue: 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part, 
Thatbrinirs  ito  favourite  subjdbt  to  the  heart; 
Grave  politicians  look  for  facts  alone, 
'And  gravely  add  conjectures  of  their  own 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her 

rest 
For   tottering    crowns,    or    mighty    lands 

oppressed. 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  negl^cto  them  all 
For  songs  and  suite,  a  birth-day,  or  a  ball : 
The  keen  warm  man  overlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  ^Money's  wanted '  and  'Estates  on  Sale* 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend. 
Pleased  with  each  part  and  grieved  to  find 

an  end. 


fio  charm  the  News;  but  we,  who,  far 
from  town. 
Wait  till  the  postman  brings  the  packet  down. 
Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold. 
And  stoy  for  tidhigs,  till  they're  three  days 

old: 
That  day  nrrrres;  no  welcome  post  appears, 
Bat  the  dull  mora  a  sullen  aspect  wears ; 
We  meet,  but  ah !  without  our  wonted  smile. 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o'er  «  dnll  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  white  the  mind  must  fast. 


A  master-passion  Is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poete  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he's  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possest. 
Flies  from  all  cure  and  sickens  when  at  rest. 


Now  aing,  my  Muse,  what  variono  parts 

compose 
These  rival  sheete  of  politics  and  prose. 
First,   from  each   brother's   hoan(  a  part 

they  draw, 
A  mutual  theft  that  never  fear'd  a  law; 
Whate'er  they  gain,to  each  man's  portion  fall. 
And  read  it  once,you  read  it  through  them  all: 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night. 
To.  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply. 
Coin  their  fresh  tales  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they 

spring,— 
Indnstrioua  creatures!  ever  on  the  wing; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  the 

store, 
CuU'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 


No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  foir  Tweed-side  ; 
No  injured   husband  mourns  his  faithless 

bride; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed  ; 
But    through    the    town    transpirea    each 
vent'rouo  deed. 


Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  pr 

cing  pair. 

Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fkir  ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  ron> 

quering  eyea, 
And  beauty  decks  with  all  that  l^uty  bays ; 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  inflaence 

feels. 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing*  wker  1*. 
To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  sneered. 
Deeds  of  all  kinds  and  commente  to  ench  deeil. 
Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view* 
That  rise  or  fall,  by  causes  known  to  few ; 
PromoUon's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  Ioitb  ; 
What  new-bom  heir  has  made  his  fe.|Ji«r 

blest; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  nt  rcwt : 
That  ample  list  the  Tyburn-herald  give*. 
And  each  known  knave,  who  still  for  Ty  bsra 

Uvea. 

So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer 
tries 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  hia  «ilar« 

When  lo !  the  advertising  tribe  sncr««>d. 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  few  will  rend  : 
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hud  fliief  tb*  illnatrious  race,  whose  drops 

and  pills 
Hurp  patent  powers  to  vanqnish  hnman  ills: 
TfcfM*,  with    their    cures,   a   constant  aid 

remain. 
To  bless  the  pale  roraposer>  fertile  brain ; 
Fertile  It  is,  hat  still  the  noblest  soil 
Reqaires  some  panse,  some  internals  from 

toil; 
Ab4  thej  at  least  a  certain  ease  obtain 
Frofli  Katterfelto*s  skill,  and  Graham's  glow 

ing  strain. 


I  too  nrast  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hasg  ia  these  dirty  arennrs  to  ftune; 
Nor  |Niy  in  Tain,  if  aaght  the  Mnse  has  seen, 
Ab4  snag,  conld  make  those  ayenues  more 

clean ; 
Conld  stop  one  slander  ere  it  found  its  way. 
And  gave  to  public  scorn  its  helpless  prey. 
By  tl^  game  aid  the  Stage  inrites  her  friends, 
Asd  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends; 
Thither  from  real  life  the  many  run, 
H  ith  Siddons  weep,  or  laugh  with  Abingi^on ; 
PIfssfd  in  fictitious  joy  or  grief,  to  see 
Thr  mimic  passion  with  their  own  agree ; 
To  tteal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
from  care,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 
Bst  who  can  steal  from  self  that  wretched 

wight, 
yshmt  darling  work   is  tried,    some  fatal 

mghtV 
Most  wretched  nan !  when,  bane  to  eyery 

bliss, 
Hr  hears  the  serpent^critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Thra  groans  succeed:  not  traitors  on  the 

wheel 
TsB  ferl  like  him,  or  haye  such  pangs  to  feel. 
Norfsd  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fall 
Is  rxtry  paper ;  critics  are  they  all ; 
Hr  tres  his  branded  name,  with  wild  aflfright. 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night. 


Such  helpiheSTAOS affords;  a  larger  space 
1«  fiird  by  rrrps  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
l^bTtir  had  oure  alone  the  lofty  style. 
The  well-known  boast,  that  reaoed  to  raise 

a  smile: 
^'•w  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade, 
Asd  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 


The  simple  Imrber,  tmce  an  honest  name, 
CVrvaates  founded.  Fielding  raised  his  fame : 
Bsrber  no  more — a  gay  perfumer  comes. 
On  whose    soft   cheek    his    own    cosmetic 

blooms ; 
Hfre  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move, 
^sd  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  love: 
Tone,  faded  belles,  who  would  your  youth 

renew, 
^sd  Irara  the  woaders  of  Olympian  dew; 
Hf^ttore  the  ro&rm  that  begin  to  faint. 
Nor  think  celestial  washes  vulgar  paint; 


Your  former  features,  airs,  and  arts  assume, 
Circassian  virtues,  with  Circassian  bloom. 
Come,   batterM     beaux,    whose    iocktf  are 

turuM  to  gray, 
And  crop  Discretion's  lying  badge  away; 
Read  where  they  vend  these  smart  engaging 

things. 
These  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  springs; 
No  female  eye  the  Ikir  deception  sees. 
Not  Nature's  self  so  natural  as  these. — 
Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them. 
The  Muse  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn : 
For  they,  degenerate!  join  the  venal  throng, 
And  puff  a  laxy  Pegasus  along: 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  less  designed 
For  little  arts  that  suit  the  vulgar-kind;— 
Tliat  barbers'  boys,    who  would  to  trade 

<     advance. 
Wish  tis  to  call  them  smart  Friseurs  fWnn 

France ; 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his 

door 
Paints  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar! 
These  are  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live. 
Where  Truth  may  smile  and  Justice  may 

forgive: 
But  when,  amid  this  rabble-rout,  we  find 
A  puffing  poet  to  his  honour  blind; 
Who  silly  drops  quotations  all  about. 
Packet  or  Post,  and  points  their  merit  out ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewen  say, 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight. 
But  hurries  into  fiime  with  all  his  might ; 
Although  the   yerse  some  transient  praise 

obtains. 
Contempt  is  all  the  anxious  poet  gains. 


Now  puffs  exhausted,  advertisements  past. 
Their  correspoadeats  stand  exposed  at  last; 
These    are   a   mimsrous    tribe,    to    fame 

unknown. 
Who  for  tlie  public  good  forego  their  own; 
Who  volunteers  in  paper-war  engage, 
With  double  portion  of  their  party's  rage : 
Such  are  the  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Whose  generous   souls   can  condescend  to 

pray 
For  leave  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 


Oh!    cruel    Woodfall!    when  a  patriot 

draws 
His  gray-goose-quill  in  his  dear  country's 

cause. 

To  vex  and  maul  a  ministerial  race. 
Can  thy  stern  soul  refuse  the  champion  place  7 
Alas !  thou  knowst  not  with  what  anxious 

heart 
He  longs  his  best-loved  labours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round. 
And  still  the  same  unbind  reception  found: 
At  length  indignant  will  he  damn  the  state. 
Turn  to  his  trade  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 
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■onlSf  like  Rome^a  ^reet 
■oot,  are  known 
To  liTe  in  eelle  en  Inbonrs  of  their  own. 
Thne  Milo,  conM  we  eee  the  noble  chief, 
Feeds,  for  Ids  oonntrj'sgood,  on  lege  of  beef: 
Gamilliie  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay, 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day : 
E*en  now  the  godlike  Brntns  views  his  score 
Scrolled  on  the  bar-board,   swinging  with 

the  door; 
Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Gate's  self 

you'll  see. 
And  ^flior  PatritB  vending  smuggled  tea. 


Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's 
disgrace. 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race; 
fikrtbblera  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse 

the  eye 
Disdainful  views  and  glances  swiftly  by  i 
This  Poet's  Corner  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  Infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  comer  where  true  poets  lie. 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dremns 

Invade, 
And  win  to  veiae  the  talents  due  to  trade. 

Curb  then,  O  youth  t  these  raptures  ai 
th^  rise. 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes. 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  your  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the 

snare 
Hid  in  your  flow'ry  path,  and  cry  z  Beware ! 
Thouffhtleas  of  ill  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sn&en  couplet  rushes -on  your  mind; 
Here   you  may  nameless  print   your   idle 

rhymes. 
And  read  your  first-born  work  a  thousand 

times; 
Th*  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows 

apace, 
Stansas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  fscet 


You  take  a  name ;  Fhilander^s  odea  are  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine: 
Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage. 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd 

age- 
Alas  !  what  years  yon  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain ! 


Go!  to  your  deski  and  counters  all  return; 
Your  Sonnets  scatter,  your  Acrostics  bum ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careful 

sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth,  indulge   the  nobler 

fires: 
Should  love  of  fame  your  youihAd  heart 

betray. 
Pursue  f)ur  fisme,  but  in  a  glorious  way. 
Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting 

stray. 


Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue. 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Like  some  coquettish  fidr  she  leads  us  oa, 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  pence 

are  gone; 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 
Forget  how  constant  one  and  one  how  fiur: 
Meanwhile,  Ambition,  like  n  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover^i 

side; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flat- 
tering chamis. 
The  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  i 


Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands. 
Go  spread  your  country's  fune  in  hostile 


Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  ( 

And  let  her  foes  lament  that  yon  were  bora : 

Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  righu 

defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  nnd  Renoon*t 

friend; 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defcnre 

engage. 
And  rise  the  Thvbmw  of  &o  fvlnra  age. 
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Oaata  MbM,  see  ^«l«qiiBB  hwh9o ; 

QoM^fvid  dlcut,  taailo;  id  nmnm  ai  BCgMt,  Uado 

id  quoqae: 
Kegat  qaifl,  aego ;  sit,  aio : 
Fottraai^  iaipcimvi  egoavt  allil 
OaaiA  uteBtari. 

TsftSHT.  In  JBamiidbo. 

It  has  beea  held  ia  aacieat  roles. 
That  flatter  J  is  the  food  of  fools; 
Yet  BOW  aad  thea  yoor  mea  of  wit 
Will  coadeeaead  to  taste  a  hit. 

Swift. 

Mv«B  •!  my  Spenser,  who  ao  well  could 

atn^ 
The  paMioM  ally  their  beanaga  and  their 

tiea; 
Mfhm  coold  ia  Tiew  those  shadowy  heings 

bring:, 
ilad   with    bold    hand  remore  each   dark 

disgnise, 
Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  lies : 
Gaide  him  to  Fairy-land,  who  now  intends 
That  way  hie  flight;  assist  him  as  he  flies, 
To  BMrk  those  passions.  Virtue's  foes  and 

-    friends, 
By  wfcoai  when  led  she  droops,  when  lead- 
ing she  ascends. 


Yfo!  they  appear,  I  see  the  Ikiry-train! 
Aad    who  that  iBodest   nymph   of   meek 

address? 
Not  Taaily,  though  lored  by  all  the  Tain; 
Not  Hope,  though  promising  to  all  success; 
Nor  Mirth,  nor  Joy*   though   foe   to  all 

distress ; 
The«,  uprightly  syren,  from  this  train  I 

chcNise, 
Thy  birth  rektOt  thy  soothiag  arts  coafess; 
*riu  not  ia  thy  mild  nature  to  refuse. 
When  pooU  ash  thfaie  aid,  so  oft  their  meed 


Ib  Faiiy-Iaad,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain, 
Dwult,  ia  the  house  of  Core,  a  sturdy  swain ; 
A  UiuUag  he,  who,  when  he  tiird  the  soil, 
lg0mk*4  to  the  pittance  that  repaid  his  toil ; 
Aad  to  a  master  left  the  mingled  joy 
Asid  amdoas  care  that  foUow'u  his  employ : 
Sollca  aad  patient  he  at  once  appeared, 
Ao  one  who  murmnr'd,  yet  as  one  who  fearM ; 
TIfe*  atdre  was  coarse  that  clothed  his  sinewy 

frame, 
Rm^  his  addiem,  and  Poverty  his  name. 


In  that  same  plain  a  nymph,  of  curious 

taste, 
A  cottage  (planned  with  all  her  skill)  had 

placed ; 
Strange  the  materials,  and  for  what  design^ 
The  rarious  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find ; 
Wliat  seem'd  the  door,  each  entering  guest 

withstood. 
What  seemM  a  window  waa  but  painted 

wood; 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  moye, 
And  daylight   drop  through    glassy  door 

above : 
*Twas  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to 

lay, 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  hide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains. 
And  Cttimtfig    was  her   name   among   tlie 

swains. 


Now,  whether  fate  decreed  this  pair  should 
wed, 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  marriage-bed  ; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  soft  hour  hiclined 
The  damsel's  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind. 
Is  yet  unsung:  they  were  an  iU-motch'd  pair. 
But  both  disposed  to  wed— and  wed  they 


Yet,  though  united  in  their  fortune,  still 
Their   ways    were  diverse ;    varying   was 

their  will; 
Nor  long  the  maid  had  bless'd  the  simple  man, 
Before  dissentions  rose,  and  she  began  x--^ 


Wretch  that  I  am!  since  to  tliy  fortune 

bound. 
What  plan,  what  project,  with  suecess  is 

crown'd? 
I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess. 
Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address ; 
Who've  loosed  a  gulaea  from  a  miser's 

chest, 
Aad   worm'd    his    seeret  from  a  traitor's 

breast; 
Thence  gifts  aad  gains  collecting,  great  and 


Have  brought  to  thee,  and  thou  consukn'st 

them  all: 
For  want  like  thine— a  bog  without  a  basc^ 
Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place ; 
Feeding,  unfill'd;  destroying,  undestroy'd; 
It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void  :— 
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Wretch  that   I   am!   what  misery  have  I 

found, 
Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  hound ! 


Oh!  vaunt 


of  worthless  art, 
replied, 


the  swain 


Scowling  contempt,  how  pitiful  this  pride ! 
What  are  these  specious  gifts,  these  paltry 

gains, 
But  hase  rewards  for  ignominious  pains  ? 
With  all  thy  tricking,  still  for  hread  we 

strive. 
Thine  is,  proud  wretch !  the  care  that  can- 

not  thrive ; 
By  all  th^  boasted  skill  and  baffled  hooks. 
Thou  gamst    no  more    than  students    by 

their  books ; 
No  more  than  I  for  my  poor  deeds  am  paid. 
Whom  none  can  blame,  will  help,  or  dare 

upbraid. 
Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours, — 
Then  what  thy  petty  arts,   but  summer- 

«  flowers. 

Gaudy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
The  place  they  make  unprofitably  gay  ? 
Who  know  it  not,somc  useless  beauties  see, — 
But  ah !  to  prove  it,  was  reserved  for  me. 


Unhappy  state !  that,  in  decay  of  love. 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove ; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar, 
la  friendly  tournament,  no  fatal  war ; 
Love  in  his  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate. 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate ; 
And  by  his  power  the  denperate  weapons 

thrown, 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own ; 
But  left  by  him,  their  natures  they  assume. 
And  fatal,  in  their  poisoning  force,  become. 


Time  fled,  and  now  the  swain,  compelFd 

to  see 
New  cause  for  fear  —  Is  this  thy  thrift? 

quoth  he. 
To    whom   the   wife   with   cheerful   voice 

replied : — 
Thou  inoody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside, 
I Ve  seen  a  vision ; — they,  from  whom  I  came, 
A  daughter  promise,promise  wealth  and  fame; 
Born  with  my  features,  with  my  arts,  yel  she 
Shall  patient,  pliant,  persevering  b^, 
And  in  thy  better  ways  resemble  thee. 
The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend. 
The  friend  of  all  in  all  shall  find  a  friend. 
And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hour  must 

gleam 
On  our  fair  child,   how  glorious  were  my 

dream! 


This  heard  the  husband,  and,  in  surly  smile, 
Aim*d  at  contempt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the 
while: 


For  as,  when  sinking,  wretched  men  are  found 
To  catch  at  rushes  rather  than  be  drowned ; 
So  kin  a  dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope. 
And  found  that  rush  as  valid  as  a  rope. 


Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they 
fled. 

When  a  fair  daughter  blessM  the  nuptial  bed ; 

Her  infant-face  the  mother^s  pains  beguiled. 

She  look 'd  so  pleasing,  and  so  softly  smiled  ; 

Those  smiles,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sen- 
sations mov'ed 

The gazer^s soul,  and,  ashelookM,  beloved. 


And  now  the  fluiries  came,  with  gifts,  to 

grace 
So  mild  a  nature  and  so  fair  a  lace. 
Th^y  gave,  with  beauty,  that  bewitching  art. 
That  holds  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart ; 
They  gave  her  skill  to  win  the  stubborn 

mind. 
To  make  the  suflering  to  their  sorrows  blind. 
To  bring  on  pensive  looks  the  pleasing  smile. 
And  Care's  stem  brow  of  every  frown  be^nilc. 
These  magic  favours  graced  the  infiuit-roatd. 
Whose  more  enlivening  smile  the  chamin^ 
•   gifts  repaid. 


Now  Fortune  changed,   who,    were    she 
constant  long. 
Would  leave  Us  few  adventures  for  our  song. 
A  wicked  elfin  roved  this  land  around. 
Whose  joys  proceeded  from  the  griefs  he 

found  ^ 
Rnvy  his  name  :~his  fascinating  eye 
From  the  light  bosom  drew  the  sudden  sigh ; 
Unsocial  he,  but  with  malignant  mind. 
He  dwelt  with  man,    that  he  might  cnrse 

mankind ; 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  th*  abode  of  joy. 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  eager  to  destroy  ; 
Round  blooming  beauty,  like  the  wasp,  he 

flew, 
SoiFd  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy 

hue; 
The  wise, the  good,with  anxious  heart,he  onw. 
And  here  a  failing  found,  and  there  a  flaw  ; 
Discord  in  fnmilies  *twas  his  to  move. 
Distrust  in  friendship,  jealousy  in  love  ; 
He  told  the  poor,  what  joys  the  great  pos- 
sessed. 
The  great — what  calm  content  the  mltagv^ 

blessed ; 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  he  tried. 
Till  their  slow  friendship  perished  in  thrsr 

pride. 
Such  was  the  fiend,  and  so  secure  of  prey. 
That  only  Misery  pass'd  unstnng  awny. 


Soon  as  he  heard  the  fkiry-babe 
Scornful  he  smiled,  but  felt  no 
scorn; 
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Ff  r  vby,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  to 

low. 
In  ttfelen  spite  hit  loft^  malice  show  ? 
HJbj,  tn  a  miichief  of  the  meaner  Itind, 
Eihawt  the  yigour  of  a  raac^roas  mind  ? 
But,  MOB  aa  Fame  the  fairy-gifts  proclaimed, 
Qttick-riiing  wrath  his  ready  soul  ioAamed, 
Toiwsar,  hjr  tows  thiit  eVn  the  wicked  tie. 
The  nymph  ahoald  weep  her  varied  destiny ; 
Thit  every  gift,  that  now  appear*d  to  shine 
Is  her  lair  fisce  and  make  her  smiles  dirine, 
Shoald  all  the  poison  of  his  magic  prove, 
And  they  should  scorn  her,  whom  she  soaght 

for  love. 


His  spell  prepared,in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came ; 
There  gaiaM   admittance,   and .  the   infant 

pressed 
(Mattering  his  wicked  magic)  to  his  hreast ; 
Aod  thus  he  said : — Of  all  the  powers,  who 

wait 
Oa  Jove^s  decrees  and  do  the  work  of  fste, 
If  ss  I  aloae,  despised  or  wortliless,  found, 
Wesk  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound  ? 
See  then  thy  foe,  regret  the  friendship  lost, 
As4  learn  my  skill,  hut  learn  it  at  your  cost 
Kssw  then,  O  child !  devote  to  fates  severe. 
The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,    the  wise 

shall  fear; 
Wit  nhall  deride,  aad  no  protecting  friend 
Thy  shame  shall  cover,  or  thy  name  defend. 
Thy  gentle  sez^  who,  more  than  ours,  should 

spare 
A  hamhle  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare ; 
The  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  he. 
Or  beast  alliance  with  a  wretch  like  thee. 

He  spake  aad  vanish^,  other  prey  to  find, 
Aa4  waste  in  slow  disease  the  conq,uer*d  mind. 


Awed  hy  the  elfinV  threats,  aad  fillM  with 

dread. 
The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  inlknt*s 

hed: 
DiKptir  alone  the  father's  soul  possessed ; 
Bst  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  hreast ; 
For  well  she  knew  that  neither  grief  nor  joy 
Pkia'd  without  hope,or  pleased  without  alloy; 
Aad  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart 

divide, 
A  cheerful  vision  hade  the  fears  subside. 


She  saw  descending  to  the  world  helow 
'4a  ancieal  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 

Daughter,  no  more  he  sad  (the  phantom 
cried), 
Ssrreas  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied ; 
Is  idle  wishes  f<»ols  supinely  stay, 
Br  there  a  will  nad  wisdom  finds  a  way: 


"Why  art  thou  grieved?  Be  rather  glad, 

that  he. 
Who  hates  the  happy,  aims  his  darts  at  thee ; 
Bat  aims  in  vain ;  thy  favourM  daughter  lies. 
Serenely  hlest,  and  shall  to  joy  arise. 
For,   grant  that  curses  on  her  name  shall 

wait       • 
(So  envy  wills  and  such  the  voice  of  fate), 
Yet  if  that  name  he  prudently  suppressed,    . 
She  shall  be  courted,  favourM,  and  caress'd. 
For  what   are    names?   and    where   agree 

mankind. 
In  those  to  persons  or  to  acts  assigned  ? 
Brave,  learned,  or  wise,   if  some  their  fa- 
vourites call. 
Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  from  all  ? 
Not  BO,  hut  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain ; 
The  self-same  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness 

move. 
And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 
So  all  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul. 
With  call  the  passions  who  the  will  control. 
Have  various  names — One  giv*n  hy  Truth 

divine 
(As  Simulation  thus  was  fix'd  for  mine) , 
The  resthy  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's,  prise 
My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise ;  . 
One  hour,a8  just, those  counsels  they  embrace. 
And  spurn,  the  next,  as  pitiful  and  base. 
Thee,too,my  child,  those  fools  as  Cunning  fly. 
Who  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely ; 
That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn, 
But  His  their  prudence,  while  conducting 

them. 
Be  Flattbut,  then,  thy  happy  infant's  name. 
Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  H^it  defame ; 
Let  all  he  true  that  Envy  dooms,  yet  all. 
Not  on  herself,  hut  one  her  name,  shall  fall ; 
While  she  thy  fortune  and  her  own  shall 

raise, 
And  decent  Truth  he   call'd,  and  loved,  as 

modest  Prai$e. 
O  happy  child!  the  glorious  day  shall  shine. 
When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline, 
Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine : 
The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit. 
To  hear  thy  soothing  eloquence,   shall  sit ; 
And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  agree 
That  truth,  inspires,   and  they  must  honour 

thee. 
Envy  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend. 
Force  a  faint  smile  and  sullenly  attend, 
When  thou  shalt  call  him   Ptrtue'i  jcalout 

friends, 
Whose  bosom  glows  with  generous  rage  to 

find 
How  fools  and  knaves  are  flatter'd  by  man- 
kind. 
The  sage  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days. 
And  flies  th'  obstreperous  voice  of  public 

praise; 
The  vain,the  vulgar  cry, — shall  gladly  meet. 
And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat ; 
Much  will  he  wonder,  how  thou  cam'st  to  find 
A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consign'd. 
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O  Fame!  he'U  cry  (for  he  will  caU  thee 

Fame) , 
From  thee  I  fly,  from  thee  conceal  my  name  ; 
Bqt  thou  shalt  ny:  Though  Genius  takes 

his  flight. 
He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light. 
And  hides  in  Tain:  —  yet  prudent  he  that 

flies 
The  flattererV  art,  and  for  himself  is  wise. 
Yes,  happy  child!  I  mark  th^  approaching 

<i«y, 

When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway ; 
When  thou  shalt  Saturn's  golden  reign  re- 
store. 
And  vice  and  folly  shall  be  known  no  more. 
Pride  shall  not  then  in  human -kind  have 

place. 
Changed  by  thy  skill  to  Digni^  and  Grace ; 
While  Shame,  who  now  betrays  the  inward 

sense 
Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diffidence ; 
Avarice  shall  thenceforth  prudent  Forecast 

be,  • 

And  bloody  Vengeance- Magnanimity ; 
The  lavish  tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart. 
The  lavish  hand  shall  show  the  generous 

heart. 
And  Indiscretion  be  Contempt  of  art: 
Folly  and  Vice  shall  then,  no  longer  known, 
Be,  this  as  Virtue,  that  as  Wisdom,  shown. 
Then  shall  the  Robber,  as  the  Hero,  rise 
To  seize  the  good  that  churlish  law  denies ; 
Throughout    the    world    shall    rove    the 

generous  band. 
And  deal  the  gifts  of  Heaven  from  hand  to 

hand. 
In  thy  blest  days  no  tyrant  shall  be  seen. 
Thy  gracious  king^  shall  rule  contented  men ; 
In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be. 
But  patriot#  all  and  well  approved  of  thee. 
Such  powers  are  thine,  that  man,  by  thee, 

shall  wrest 
The  gainful  secret  from  the  cautious  breast; 
Nor  then,  with  all  his  care,  the  good  retain, 
But  yield  to  thee  the  secret  and  the  gain. 
In  vain  shall  much  experience  guard  the  heart 
Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevailing  art ; 
Admitted  once,  so  soothing  is  thy  strain. 
It  conies  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again ; 
And  when  confessed  as  thine,  what  mind  so 

strong 
Forbears  the  pleasure  it  indulged  so  long? 
Softener  of  every  ill !  of  all  our  woes 
The  balmy  solace !  friend  of  fiercest  foes ! 
Begin  thy  reign,  and  like  the  morning  rise! 
Bring  Joy,  bring  beauty,  to  onr  eager  eyes ; 
Break   on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening 

day, 
While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flow'ry 

way; 
While  every  voice  it  praise,  while  every 

heart  is  gay. 
From  tiMe  ail  prospects  shall  new  beanties 

take, 
Tis  thine  to  seek  them  and  'tis  thine  to 
make; 


On  the  cold  fen  I  see  thee  tnm  tluaeeyet, 
Its  mists  recede,  its  chilling  vapour  flies; 
Th'  enraptured  lord  th'  improving  grwui 

snrveys. 
And  for  his  Eden  asks  the  traveller's  pniie. 
Which  yet,  unview'd  of  thee,  a  beg  bad 

been, 
Where  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashygrecs. 
I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barrea  moor, 
That  seems  to  bloom  althoagh  so  bleak 

before ; 
There ,  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primnMe 

spring, 
Or  the  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling, 
They  shall  new  charms,   at  thy  commaad, 

disclose. 
And  none  shall  miss  the  myrtle  or  the  rsie. 
The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  all  the  hill, 
Shall  live  a  beauty  by  thy  matchless  skill; 
Gale  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  bslm, 
And  the  gray  willow  wave  a  golden  ptim. 
I  see  thee  smiling  in  the  pictured  rosm. 
Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloosi; 
There,   each  immortal  name  '*■-  ♦•^^  ** 


'tis  thine  tt 


To  graceless  forms,  and  bid  the  laabcr 


and  bid 
Uve. 


Shouldst  thou  coarse  boors  or  gloomy  ^«^ 

'     tyrs  see. 
These  shall  thy  Guidos,those  thy  Tenien  be ; 
There  shaitthon  Raphaera  sainU  andasfreh 

trace, 
There  make  for  Rnbens  and  for  Reya^Ui 

place. 
And  all  the  pride  of  art  shaU  find,  ui  brr, 

disgrace. 
Delight  of  either  sex!  thy  reign commesce; 
With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  wctry 

sense. 
And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  ■<■ 

dispense. 
Queen  of  the  mind  !  thy  golden  age  bfgia; 
In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  ■■■• 
Let  all  be  fair  without,  let  all  be  cahawitbift- 


The  Vision  fled,  the  happy  mother  rsM, 
Kiss'd  the  fair  inflint,  smiled  atallherfoci. 
And  FLArrsav  made  her  name : — her  rri^ 

Her  own  dear  sex  she  ruled,  then  vaa^ ai«  ■ 


A  BmiUng  fViend,  to  every  dasa,  dM  ip4** 
Assumed  their  manners,   and   their  btbit* 


Her,   for   her  humble  mien,   the  modet 

Ipved; 
Her  cheerfkil  looks  the  light  and  gi?  ^ 

proved; 
The  just  beheld  her  firm;  the  valiaatbrtTfj 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  tb^ 

Zeal  heard  her  voice,  and,  as  he  pf«*<^l 
aimid,  J 

Well-pleased  he  caught  her  wUspers  fnm 
the  crowd,— 
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REFLECTIONS 

Hmm  wliifpert,   aootliiiig- tweet  to  every 

ear, 
WUch  soDM  ref ase  to  pay,bat  none  to  hear : — 


m 


Shame  fled  her  pretence ;  at  her  gentle  itrain, 
Cire  ioftlj  tmOed,  and  guUt  forgot  itt  pain ; 
The  wretched  thought,  the  happy  found  her 

true. 
The  kani'd  confett'd  that  the  their  meritt 

knew; 


The  rich— could  they  a  conttant  friend  con- 
demn? 

The  poor  beliOTed— for  who  thould  flatter 
them? 


Thut  on  her  name  though  all  ditgrace 
attend. 
In  OTory  creature  the  heholdt  a  friend. 


REFLECTIONS 

UPON   THE  SUBJECT  — 

Qoid  lovtt  erroret,  nerta  Jtm  poppe,  ftt«ri  ? 
Qnii  IterymB  delictt  Jovatl  committt  fleenOB? 

Clavoiaic. 

What  avails  it,  when  ■hipwreek*d,  that  error  appears  V 
Are  the  crimes  we  commit  wtsVd  tway  by  our  tears? 


Wmi  all  the  fiercer  pattiont  ceate, 

fThe  glory  and  ditgrace  of  youth!) 
Whet  the  deluded  toul,  in  peace, 

Ctt  litten  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 
When  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trntt, 

Aad  hov  to  tpare,  to  tpend,  to  giTo; 
(Oir  prudence  kind,  our  pity  jutt,) 

Tit  then  we  rightly  learn  to  lire. 

Its  vethnett  when  the  hody  feelt, 

Ntr  danger  in  contempt  defiet; 
Tt  reatea  when  detire  appealt, 

Whea,  on  experience,  hope  rellet; 
Whta  ererr  patting  hour  we  prize, 

Ntr  raahly  on  our  foUiet  tpend  $ 
fi«t  Me  it,  at  it  quickly  filet, 

Whh  toher  aim  to  teriout  end ; 
Whea  prudence  houndt  our  utmott  riewt, 

Atd  bidt  ut  wrath  and  wrong  forgiye; 
Whea  we  can  calmly  gain  or  loae, — 

Til  then  we  rightly  learn  to  Utc. 

let  Aug,  when  we  our  way  ditcem, 

Aid  eta  upon  0|ir  care  depend, 
Tt  trtTd  tafely  when  we  learn, 
'  Utld!  we're  near  our  journey *t  end. 
We*fe  trod  the  maxe  of  error  round, 

1^  wandVing  in  the  winding  glade ; 
^  ttw  the  torch  of  truth  b  found. 

It  taly  chowt  nt  where  we  ttrayM : 
urht  for  ourteWet,  what  b  it  worth. 

What  we  no  more  our  way  can  choote? 
'•f  ethert,  when  we  hold  it  forth. 

They,  in  their  pride,  the  hoon  refute. 

^  l*tg  experience  taught,  we  now 
^  rightly  judge  of  friendt  and  foct. 


Can  all  the  worth  of  thete  allow. 

And  all  their  fnultt  ditcem  in  thote; 
Relentlett  hatred,  erring  love. 

We  can  for  tacred  truth  forego; 
We  can  the  warmett  friend  reprove. 

And  bear  to  praite  the  fiercett  foe: 
To  what  effect?  Our  friendt  are  gone. 

Beyond  reproof,  regard,  or  care; 
And  of  our  foot  remaint  there  one, 

The  mild  relenting  thoughtt  to  thare? 


Now  *tit  our  hoatt  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildett  pattiont  in  their  rage; 
Can  their  dettructive  force  repel. 

And  their  impetuout  wrath  attuage: 
Ah!  Virtue,  dott  thou  arm,  when  now 

Thit  bold  rebelliout  race  are  fled; 
When  all  thete  tyrantt  rett,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead? 
ReTcnge,  ambition,  tcom,  and  pride. 

And  ttrong  detire  and  fierce  ditdain. 
The  giant-brood,  by  thee  defied, 

LoT  Time't  retitUett  ttroket  have  tlain. 


Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  tubdue, 

O'erpow'ring  ttrengtii,  appeating  rage, 
Learet  yet  a  perteTering  crew, 

To  try  the  ftiling  powert  of  age. 
Tex'd  by  the  constant  call  of  thete. 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquett  triet. 
But  weary  grown  and  fond  of  eate. 

She  make^  with  them  a  compromitc: 
At 'rice  himtelf  the  givet  to  rett. 

But  rulet  him  with  her  ttriet  commanils ; 
Bidt  Pity  touch  hit  torpid  breatt. 

And  Jnttice  hold  hit  eager  handt. 

28  , 
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Yet  is  tliere  nothing  men  can  dOf 

When  chilling  Age  cornea  creeping  on? 
Cannot  we  yet  tome  good  pnnue? 

Are  talents  buried?  genius  gone? 
If  passions  slumber  in  the  breast. 

If  follies  from  the  heart  be  lied; 
Of  laurels  let  us  go  in  quest. 

And  place  them  on  the  poet's  head. 

Yes,  we'll  redeem  the  wasted  time, 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee ; 
We'll  bu  Id  again  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Or  live,  Philosophy,  with  thee;     * 
For  reasoning  clear,  for  fiiffht  sublime. 

Eternal  fame  reward  shaB  be; 
And  to  what  glorious  heights  we'll  climb, 

Th'  admiring  crowd  shall  envying  see. 

Begin  the  song!  begin  the  theme! — 

Alas!  and  is  Inrention  dead? 
Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream? 

Is  Mem'ry  with  her  treasures  fled? 


Yes,  'tit  too  late,— now  Reason  guides 
The  mind,  sole  judge  in  all  debate; 

And  thus  th'  important  point  decides. 
For  faiurels,  'tis,  alas!  too  late. 

What  is  possess'd  we  may  retain, 
Btit  for  new  conquests  atriTO  in  Tain. 


Beware  then.  Age,  that  what  was  won. 

If  life's  past  labours,  studies,  riews. 
Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour's  done. 

When  all  thy  part  is, — not  to  lose: 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  more. 

Destroy  not  what  was  gain'd  before. 
For,  all  that's  gain'd  of  all  that's  good. 

When   time  shall  his  weak    frame    de- 
stroy, 
(Their  use  then  rightly  understood) 

Shall  man,  in  happier  state,  enjoy. 
Oh!  argument  for  truth  divine, 

F«r  study's  cares,  for  virtue's  strife ; 
To  know  th'  enjoyment  will  be  thine. 

In  that  renew'd,  that  endless  life! 


SIR     EUSTACE     GREY. 


SCENE'A  Mad-Hmu€. 


naisoNB — visiToa,  physician,  and  patisnt. 


Veris  mlsceM  falsa. 


I'll  know  np  more ; — the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  wo,  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn. 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel. 
As  each  upon  the  mmd  shall  steal; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 

That  peeiish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half-form'd  smile. 
While  struggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh!— 

I'll  know  no  more. 

PHYSICIAN. 

— ^Yes,  turn  again; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  thou  hast  view'd,  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey: 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display. 


And  show  (as  one  ftrom  fireniy  freed) 
The  proud-lost  mind,  the  rash-doae  deed. 


That  cell  to  him  is  tJreyKng  Hall:— 

Approach ;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call, 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair: 
He  can,  with  free  and  enj  air. 

Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  Mr, 

And  pity  With  respect  excite. 


Who  comes  ?  —  Approach !  ~  *tis  kiMlly 
done : — 

My  leam'd  pH^ysiciaa,  and  a  frieadL, 
Their  pleasures  qfuit,  to  visit  one. 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend. 
Nor  joys  bestow,  no^  comforts  leBC, 

As  when  I  lived  so  blest,  so  well<» 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  licU. 


PHYSICIAN. 

Less  warmth,  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  ^i» 
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PATIBKT. 

Sm!  1  am  calm  u  infant-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whem  yea  shoald  pity,   not  reprove: — 
But  men  at  eace,  who  never  strove 

With  paMiotts  wild,  will  calmly  show 
Hov  Mien  we  may  their  ills  remove, 

Aad  naetera  of  their  madneca  grow. 

Some  twenty  yeare  I  think  are  grone,— 

(Time  HIm,  I  hnow  not  how,  away,) 
The  ion  upon  no  hapnler  shone. 

Nor  prondec  man,  tnan  Eustace  Grey. 
Aik  vhere  you  wonld,  and  all  would  say, 

The  nan  admired  and  praised  of  all. 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay, 

Wu  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  Hall. 

Vc«!  I  had  yoath  and  rosy  health; 

Wu  nehly  formM,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  tackness  then,  of  all  my-  wealth, 

1  aerer  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accnstom'd  then  to  say, 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Shoald  look  upon  Sir  EusUce  Grey. 

He  had  a  fVank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye  and  accent  bland ; 
Hii  rery  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand; 
ibeot  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small; 
He  bsaght,  improved,  projected,  plann*d ; 

And  reiguM  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady f— she  was  aU  we  love; 

AH  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  fhint; 
Hrr  nauinen  shewM  the  yielding  lUive, 

Her  morals  the  seraphic  saint: 
She  aever  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint  s 

No  e^ual  upoji  earth  had  she: — 
Now,  vhat  is  this  fkir  thing  I  paintT 

Alas!  as  aU  that  Uve  shall  be.  % 

There  was,  beaidc,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him,  my  bos«D%  friend,  I  had:— 
Oh!  I  was  rich  in  verv  truth, 

it  made  mo  proud — it  made  me  mad ! — 
Yrt,  I  was  loat^but  there  was  cause! — 

Where  stood  my  talef  ~I  cannot  find — 
B«t  I  had  aU  maakind*s  apphinse, 

'^ad  all  the  aoulea  of  womankind. 

There  were  twa  chemlHthings  beside, 

A  gtaciotts  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
\^i  more  to  swell  my  fuU-blown  pride, 

To  varnish  higher  my  feding  joy, 
Plessures  were  aurs  without  illoy, 

Nav,  Paradiaa,>-till  my  frail  Eve 
Oar  bliss  was  twpted  to  deaUoy; 

Deceived  aad  fated  to  deceive. 


But  I  deserved;  for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  careseM, 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncancelled,  unconfessM: 
I  never  then  my  God  addressM, 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer; 
And  if  His  Word  was  not  my  Jest, 

(Dread  thought!)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted :— fool  I  was  to  doubt! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  aee, — 
If  He  who  looks  aU  worlds  thronghout. 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be, 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me: — 

With  man  I  would  be  (preat  and  high. 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 

Thus  blest  with  children,  friend,  and  wife. 

Blest  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot; 
Of  all  that  gladdena  human  life, 

Where  was  the  good,  that  I  had  not? 
But  my  vile  heart  had  sinful  spot. 

And  Heaven  beheld  ita  deepening  stain. 
Eternal  Justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtein. 

Come  near,— 1*11  softly  apeak  the  rest! — 
Alas !  'tis  known  to  all  the  crowd, 

Her  guilty  love  was  all  confessed; 
And  his,  who  so  much  truth  avowed. 

My  faithless  friend's. — In  pleasure  proud 
I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings 


Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  alond. 
And  Envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame; 

I  caU'd  on  Vengeance;  at  the  word 

She  came: — Can  I  'Uie  deed  forget T 
I  held  the  sword,  th*  accursed  sword. 

The  blood  of  his  false  heart  made  wet; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loath'd  to  live ; — 
I  saw  her  dying— see  her  yet: 

Fair  faUeu  thing!  my  rage  forgire! 

Those  cherubs  still,  my  Ufe  to  bless. 
Were  left;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 

Sad  fears  that  checked  each  fond  caress, 
And  poisonM  all  parental  love? 

Yet  that  with  jealous  feeUngs  strove, 
>Jknd  would  at  last  have  won  my  will. 

Had  1  not,  wretch!  been  doomed  to  prove 
Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  aad  iU. 

In  youth!  health!  jot!  in  beauty's  pride! 

They  droop'd :  as  flowers  when  bUghted 
bow, 
The  dire  infection  came: — They  died. 

And  I  was  cnrsed~as  I  am  now — 
Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend,    allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  eould  such  storms  aad  strifes  abide. 
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Storms!— hot  that  clonds  emliattled  make, 

When  they  afflict  thii  earthly  globe; 
Bnt  inch  a«  with  their  terron  shake 

Man's  breast,,  and  to  the  bottom  probe; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  tiy  ns  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this,  one  deril  had  pow'r  on  Job; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


^HTfllCIAll. 

Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts— go  calmly  on.— 


And  shall  I  then  the  fiict  denyT 
I  was, — ^thon  knowst, — I  was  begone. 

Like  him  who  fiU'd  the  eastern  throne. 
To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud ; 

That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 
Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 

Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 
Oh !  arrogance !  b^  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  TOice !  I  felt  it  come : 
Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom ! 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watclfd  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day  I 
Oh !  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year ; 
And  how  Uiey  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell :— but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitytng  world  to  run. 
They  robbM  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth. 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone. 

Was  spnmM  as  vile,  was  scorn'd  as  poor. 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  mentals  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour'd  Ones,  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  rcsistleu  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o*er  seas  wo  flew. 

And  naltcd  on  a  boundless  plain; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew. 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 
The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed, 


And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 
Where  all  were  stiU,  asleep,  or  dead; 

Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread. 
Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 

Where  the  gray  moss  had  form'd  a  bed. 
And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay: 
Yet  years  were  not;— one  dreadful  Now 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly-solemn  and  serene,    ^ 
And  all  that  time  I  gased  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleef  stole  on, — 

Agam  came  my  commission'd  foes: 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone. 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frosea  land  ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose. 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They   placed  me  where  those   streamers 
pbiy. 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light; 
It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 

To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight : 
So  swift,  so  pure,  jio  cold,  so  bright. 

They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wound. 
And  all  that  half-year's  polar  night. 

Those  dancing  streamers  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day; 

But,  soon  as  toU'd  the  evening-bell. 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far-distant  men  in  cities  fair, 
Cities  of  whom  no  trav'lers  tell. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill;  and, 
hark! 

The  free  wind  blows  —  we've  left   the 
town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark, 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead ! 

What  tombs  of  various  kinds  are  foiiad ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bonad ; 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  i 

Arise,  ye  dead,  aad  come  away ! 
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AJail  they  stay  not  for  that  call) 

Spire  me  this  wo !  ye  demona,  epare ! — 
They  come!  the  ehrouded  shadows  all, — 

Til  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Raitling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  rasa  upheld  Vy  Tital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare  • 

To  jaia  the  shadowy  troops  of  death! 


Yet !  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel, 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  natore's  debt ; 
lUi  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fk«t, 

Tlie  ipiriU  wear,  the  temper  gall, 
Wo,  vant,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  liafol  aoal ! — tc^ther  all ! 

Those  fiends  apon  a  ahahing  fen 

FixMme,  in  dark  tempestuous  night; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flocked  the  fowl  in  wint'ry  flight; 
Tlicre  danced  the  moor*a  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  aedges  grow ; 
Aotf  vhea  the  morning-sun  ohone  bright, 

It  ihone  upon  a  field  of  anow. 

Thnr  hnnr  me  on  a  bough  ao  email. 

The  rook  could  build  her  neat  no  higher ; 
They  fix*d  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowna  the  ateeple'a  qniv'ring  apire ; 
T^fy  let  me  where  the  aeaa  retire, 

Bat  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 
Aad  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire. 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  side. 

I*ve  hoi^  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

or  rliffs,  and  heM  the  ramblmg  brier; 
Tf  e  plnngsd  below  the  billowy  deep, 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  reapire; 
Ttc  been  where  hungry  wolvea  retire ; 

Aad  (to  complete  my  woea)  I've  ran 
^here  Bedlam's  craiy  crew  conapire 

Againat  the  life  of  reaaoning  man. 

I^e  furrd  m  atorma  the  flapping  aail. 
By  hanging  from  the  topmaat-head; 

I've  irrved  the  Tileat  alarea  in  jail, 
,  Aad  picked  the  dunghill'a  apoU  for  bread ; 

l'«r  made  the  badger^a  hole  my  bed, 
r^e  wander'd  with  a  gipay  crew ; 

I've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 
And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do. 

Ob  mad,  where  ebba  and  flowa  the  flood, 

Midway  thtsy  placed  and  bade  me  die ; 
Propc  on  my  atalT,  I  atontly  atood 

When  the  swift  wavea  came  rollinj^  by; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  atill  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  MhVd  convulecd,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  MKW  the  Ude's  re-flowing  sign. 


And  then,  my  dreama  were  anch  aa  nought 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 
I're  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place, 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace : 

Furies  with  iron  fengs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom*d  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit; 
Tve  been  pursued  trough  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  petty  Knaves  commit; 
Tre  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preachM  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin. 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without— within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man*8  reflecting  mind  can  pafai ; 

That  pride, wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  woidd  shake. 


But  pity  wiU  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  op  Mbucy  shine : 
I  hatlM  the  light!  the  birth  divine! 

And  then  was  seaPd  among  the  few; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 


Come  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sin, 
While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 

And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in: 
Full  joyfkil  'tis  a  soul  to  win. 

For  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise; 
Now  hark!  the  holy  strain^  begin. 

And  thus  the  aainted  preacher  cries  ;^ 

Pilgrim,  burthenM  with  thy  ain. 

Come  the  way  to  Zion'a  gate. 

There,  till  Mercy  let'  thee  in. 

Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  wait. 
Knock !— He  knowa  the  ainner'a  ciy : 
Weep!— He  lovea  t|ie  monmer'a  teara: 
Watch !~for  aaving  grace  ia  nigh: 
Wait,— till  heavenly  Tight  appeara. 

Hark!  it  ia  the  Bridegroom'a  voice: 
Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  reat ; 
Now  within  the  gate  rejoice. 
Safe  and  aeal'd  and  bought  and  bleat! 
Safe— ifrom  all  the  Inrea  of  vice, 
Seal*d — ^by  aigna  the  choaen  know. 
Bought— by  love  and  life  the  price. 
Bleat— the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 
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Holy  PUrrlm!  what  for  ikee 
In  a  worn  like  this  reoMii»f 
From  thy  guarded  breast  ihall  flee 
Fear  and  thamef  and  doabt  and  pain. 
Fear — the  hope  of  Hearen  shall  fly, 
Shame — from  glory**  view  retire, 
Donht — in  certain  rapture  die, 
Pain — in  endleee  hliu  expire. 

Bnt  though  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Yet  stiU  my  days  of  grief  I  find ; 
The  former  clondii'  collected  gloom 

Still  sattdens  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consigned, 

Will  of  their  eril  some  retain  ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

Thns,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possessM  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd, — 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
Bnt  old  I  wax  and  passing  poor. 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  riew ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

*Ti*  hard — I  weep — you  see  I  do. — 

S^ust  yon,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  f 

Thus  quickly  all  ray  pleasures  end ; 
But  rU  remember,  when  I  pray. 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend ; 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Greyliag  Hall. 


TinroB. 

The  poor  Sir  Eustace!— Yet  his  hope 
Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 

And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop. 
His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain; — 

Bnt  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain. 
That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resigned  ? 


Would  not  ao  proud  a  soul  diadain 
The  madness  of  the  poorest  mlndf 


FHVSIOIAH. 

No !  for  the  more  he  swelled  with  pride. 

The  more  he  felt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  (prow, 

And  bound  him  to  his  flends  a  slave. 


Tliough  the  wild  thoughU  had  touchM  his 
brain. 

Then  was  he  free: — So,  forth  he  ran; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends;  look*d  wild  and  wan; 
Year  after  year  the  hurried  man 

ObeyM  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 


For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length, 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seise. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ;— 
'Tis  faith,  he  cried,  my  bosom  freee. 

And  now  my  Saviovk  is  my  friend. 


But  ah!  though  time  can  yield  relief. 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  aiMl  sure? 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  p«re. 

Our  fiuicy's  favourite  flights  supprcai 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress; 
And  then  an  guardian  eare  implore. 

Whom  demons  dread  and  mea  adore. 
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PART     I. 

CoifiiMrflaeer*  hoe  ubm  ;  ted  et  altera  caiua  eft, 
AMiiHu  ulal,  ceatiaeesqee  dolor. 

Oti». 

MlGItnUTB,   YaOKUTT,    CONSTABLB. 
TASKAHT. 

Taks,  take  Away  thy  Imrlwroas  lumd. 
Ami  let  ae  to  thy  maeter  apeidc; 

Rcaut  awhile  the  harah  eommaiidf 
Aa4  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAOUTBATB. 

Fead  wretch !  and  what  canet  thoa  relate. 
Bat  deeds  of  aenrow,  ahame,  aad  iinf 

Thy  cruM  ia  rnrtd,  then  koowat  thy  Aite ; 
Bat  coBM,  thy  tale f—begia,  begin!— 

TAOBAHT. 

Myerine! ^Thia  aick'ninr  child  to  feed, 

I  teixed  the  food,  your  witaeaa  aaw; 

I  kaew  year  lawa  forbade  the  deed, 
Bat  yidded  to  a  atronger  law. 

Kaowat  thoa,  to  Natnre'a  great  command 
AU  hnnaa  lawa  are  tnal  and  weak? 

^■r?  frown  not— atay  hia  eager  hand, 
Aod  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  tkia,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  aaxiooa  fondneaa  to  my  breaat, 

Wf  heart'a  aole  comfort  I  behold. 
Mere  dear  than  life,  whea  life  was  bleat; 

1  nw  her  pining,  fbintiag,  cold, 
1  k^ggM^^nt  vain  wno  my  request 

I  «v  the  tempting  food,  aad  aeiied— 
My  iAfknt-aafferer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilferM  treaaare  pleaaed. 
Smiled  OB  my  gnilt,  and  hnahM  my  grief. 

Bat  I  hare  griefa  of  other  kind, 
Troabiea  imd  aorrowa  more  acTcre ; 

GWe  me  to  eaae  my  lortared  mind, 
I'cnd  to  my  woea  a  patient  ear  $ 

Aad  let  mo-tf  I  may  not  End 
A  friend  to  help^-find  one  to  hear. 


Yet  nameleaa  let  me  plead — ^my 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  acorn  ; 

A  child  of  Bin,  conceired  in  ahame. 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  miacry  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  loat, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  coat. 

Their  aorrowa  and  their  aina  I  knew ; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced, 
Like  them,  I  baae  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  yeara,  not  ao  my  crimea; 

The  age,  which  theae  aad  looka  declare, 
la  Sorrow'a  work,  it  ia  not  Time'a, 

And  I  am  old  in  ahame  and  care. 

Taught  to  belicTe  the  world  a  pbice 
Where  every  atranger  waa  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arta  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  gof 

Could  1  a  better  life  embrace. 
Or  live  aa  virtue  diclatea?  No!^ 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  fdund  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  loat  my  boaom'a  sweet  content 
When  firat  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  aturdy  youth  he  waa  and  tall, 
Hia  looka  would  all  hia  soul  declare. 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven-hair. 

Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied* — 

Oft,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 
(Whom  win  not  love  nud  power  divide?) 

I  rose,  their  wmthAil  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 

His  father  was  our  party's  chief. 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look; 

His  presence  fiU'd  my  heart  with  grief, 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went, 

Hia  fitvour  waa  my  bliaa  and  pride; 

In  growing  hope  our  day  a  we  apent. 
Love  rrowing  charma  in  either  apied, 

It  aaw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them,  all  which  ahe  denied. 
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Could  I  tlie  fether's  kindneM  prize, 
Or  grateful  looki  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 

When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow? 

He  droTO  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 
It  was  a  dreadf al  sight  to  see ; 

Then  vexM  him,  tiU  he  left  the  land, 
And  told  his  cracl  love  to  me;— 

The  clan  were  all  at  his  command, 
Whatever  his  conunand  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day.       ^ 

•Accursed  be  the  lore  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  he  used, 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  fi«wn  agafai,— to  show  my  yirong. 
Can  I  in  gentle  Unguage  speak? 

My  woes  are  deep,  my  words  are  strong,- 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 


HA0I8TBATB. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain; 

Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 
Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 

The  stoiy  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  sedifced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  traveU'd  far  and  wander'd  long; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART    II. 

Qvosdsm  rIdestM  oenll  nsnc  fonte  peresal 
».,„„..  pM«  ...f  «^«e  «.M^  ^^ 

HAGISTBATS. 

Con,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sm; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  withuL 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay,  ^ 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gam. 


OF     JUSTICE. 

VAOaART. 

The  son  came  back— he  found  us  wed, 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore;— 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led, — 
His  father  we  beheld  no  more. 

Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 
Would  on  the  doubtful  subject  dwell ; 

For  aU  esteemM  the  iigured  soil, 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  teU. 


But  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  slow  and  mournful  round  my  bod 

I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear,— 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Yes!  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crime,— 
We  slept  beneath  the  ehnin-trec ; 

But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time. 
And  Aaron  frown'd  my  tears  to  ooe. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 

That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 
He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again. 

Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest- 
But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight. 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought, — 
And  mem'ry  now  recalls  the  nigh^ 

With  such  surprise  and  horror  fimngnt. 
That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight, 

"  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought.) 


When  waking,  on  my  heaving  brcaat 
I  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death; 

A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppress  d, 
A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath. — 

I  seem'd— no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood, — 
And  thus  he  said:-Will  God  allow. 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage-vow? 

A  sbn  to  shed  his  father's  blood? 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 
But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  «y; 

So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounda, 
Tho  threat'ning  spectre  stalk'd  away- 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, — 
Where  is  my  chUd?— Thy  child  io  dead. 

'Twas  false— we  wander'd  far  awl  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  a«d  feo. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  agam. 
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I  thenwaa  joungt^my  husband  told 
My  ftuicied  charms  for  wicked  price; 

He  gsve  me  oft,  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slate,  but  not  the  friend  of  Tice:— 

Behold  me,  Heaven !  my  pains  behold, 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice !    • 

The  vretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled ; 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain  - — 
Cone,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead! 

For  though  I  (prie\e,  my  grief  is  Tain, 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  trainM, 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill; 

By  each  oflence  my  heart  was  painM, 
1  wept,  but  1  offended  still; 

My  better  thoughU  my  life  disdain'd, 
Bat  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  hnsband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  tmile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand, 

A  vidow*d  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant*s  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  frandful  arts, 

lod  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 


Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised, 
Their  fortumm  to  'Uie  crowd  I  told ; 

I  frare  the  yoong  the  love  they  prised. 
And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old ; 

Sriirmes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 
And  charma  for  the  forsaken  sold. 


At  length  for  arta  like  these  confined 
In  priMm  with  a  lawless  crew, 

I  MOB  perceiTcd  a  kindred  mind. 
And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

Hit  father^o  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan, 

Thr  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave, 
And  be  the  alave  of  vice  and  man: 


She  knew  my  name— we  met  in  pain, 
Onr  fmttiug  pangs  ran  I  express? 

^}ir  aaird  a  coovict  o*er  the  main, 
And  left  aa  heir  to  her  distress; 


This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  pain. 
For  whom  I  only  could  descry 

A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 
Yet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 

Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 
And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply? 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wanderM  all,  a  lawless  crew, 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place; 

Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course; — 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 

Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease ! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

Oh!  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare, 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care, 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have  ; 
Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  'twere  sin  to  save! 

aAOlSTUATB. 

Recall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured  and  free; 

Tis  full  when  found.  His  found  if  sought. 
Oh !  seek  it,  till  His  seal'd  to  thee. 


VAOaAKT. 

But  bow  my  pardon  shall  I  know? 

MAGISTUATS. 

By  feeling  dread  that  His  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow,. 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suffering  what  thnn  canst  not  show. 

Yet  phowing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glo«r. 

And  say:  *'My  Satioith,  I  ukpsiit! 
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WOMAN. 

Me.  Lbdyaed,  ab  9uotb»  by  M.  Paek  iii  bis   teavbu  ibto  afeic. 

To  a  Wonao  I  never  addreased  myself  in  the  langoafe  of  decency  and  friendtliip,  viihoai 
receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  aniwer.  If  1  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  wet  or  stele,  tkey  did  not 
hesitate,  lllce  Men,  to  perform  a  generous  action:  in  so  free  and  kind  a  manner  did  they 
contribute  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught;  and  if  hangry,  I  ate 
the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  doable  relish. 


Placb  tlie  white  man  on  Afric^a  coast. 

Whose  swarthj  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast, 

And  paint  their  very  dem(|ns  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel, 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal: 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow; 

From  all  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  hmgaish'd  m  the  fainting  heart. 


What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face. 

So  sunli  and  sad  hl^  loolis, — she  cries; 
And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race. 

With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind, 

Pronoiwce  him  man  and  ask  our  aid. 


Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 

Whose  milky  features  please  them  more, 

'    Than  ours  of  jet  thus  bumish*d  bright; 

Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife. 
Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 

And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life. 
Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all. 


Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freeze  :— 


From  some  sad  knd  the  stranger  < 

Where  joys,  like  ours,  are  never  found; 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes. 
Where  freedom  sits,  with  plenty  crown'd. 


^is  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer. 
To  see  the  famish'd  stranger  fed ; 

To  milk  for  him  the  mothe^eer. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 

The  Powers  above  our  Lapland  bleaa 
With  good  no  other  people  know  ; 


r! 


T'eniarge  tlie  joys  that  we  possei 
By  feeling  those  that  we  besto^ 


Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where    wandering    man   may   trace   his 
kind; 

Wherever  grrief  and  want  retreat. 
In  Woman  they  compassion  find  ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  acftt. 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 


Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe: 
But  female  hearts  witii  pitv  glow. 

And  Woman  holds  affliction  dear; 
For  guUtless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
^is  hers  to-  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear: 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here  ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow. 

And    care    they    soothe    and    age    ihty 
cheer. 
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8€tm  they  grave  er  lesraedl 
Wkj,  M  didtl  tkon— Seem  tbey  religioati 
Hiy,  M  didtt  tboa ;  or  are  they  tpare  ia  diet. 
Free  fiMi  groM  puaioa,  er  of  mirth  or  ancer, 
CwMMit  ia  tfirk,  not  owenriag  with  the  blood. 
Stnhk'i  tad  deck*d  la  modest  compllmeat, 
M  vorkiag  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
AU  lot  with  parked  Jadnaeat  trastiag  aeitherT 
Snk  ud  M  fiaeJy  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 

Shakspbaes,  Kiag  Heary  V. 

Better  I  were  distraet, 
o>  i&sold  my  thoo^hts  be  sever'd  from  my  griers, 
Aa4  WMi  by  itroac  imagiaatioa  lose 
Tie  kiowiedge  of  themselves. 

SHAKtPBAEB,  KiBg  Leaf. 

Gonri!  thoa  gift  of  Hcair'n!  thou  light 

divine ! 
Aaid  what  dangert  Brt  thou  doomM  to  thine! 
Oft  will  the  bodj*a  weakness  check  thj  force, 
0(1  damp  thy  Ttgoar  and  impede  thj  course; 
Aid  trftmbliDg  nerres  compel  thee  to  restrain 
Tbyoobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain; 
Or  Wait  (sad  guest!)   will  in  thy  presence 

come, 
Aad  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom; 
To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought 

confine, 
Aid  nake  her  sufferings,  her  impatience, 

thine, 


Kvil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
Oi  Mariag  minds,  and  win  them  from  tl 


their 


way; 


^'bs  then  to  Vice  the  subject  spirits  give, 

\milb  tUi-  nrriire  of  the  eoii(]n*rfir  live; 
i4bi'(B]ititr  8iiiiiaua  making  Nport  for  all, 
ft^o  fesf'd   tlivir   iiUimiE;ih^    Anil   glory   in 

tlifir  fall 
^rmuM,  wtlh  firtuci^  at  ill  imiv   lark  ihv.  aid 
Itt^UtvA  hy  Jiuiiihle  mlncb  und  lieart*i  sifraid  ; 
^1  Icttr  to  timid  bouIh  tlw    kUli-M  and 

■word 
^thelfjfd  faitH,  utiri  thr  rfaistli^i***  word; 
i«y  a  witrUI  of  dangiTs  \  imtiiring^  fiirth, 

rf  ailf  Tjttl  yd  fearleita,  proud    in   rtiMseibus 

K  worth, 

KU  *tmii^  Umptatitin,   in  «ome  fntal  time, 

HiBiiU  tK«  hf^art  mud  wins  the  an  til  tn  rrime; 

ffkes  Irft  liy   htinour^  and  l>y  sorrow  spent, 
tjoasfid  til  ptiky^   niinble  to  repent, 
Tkt  hMcj  pfiwcra  that  iinci^  exalird  liigh 
Ttr«spirin|;  vnanH,   shall    then  degradrd  lie: 
Itraann,  througli  anguish,  fihall  htr  throne 

foraaLr, 
AaiI  ttiriij^Ui  of  mind  but  atrongcr  madness 
make. 


When   Edwaed   Shoeb  had   reached   his 

twentieth  year, 
He    felt   his   bosom    light,    his   conscience 

clear; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  herogain'd. 
And    trials    there    with    manly     strength 

sustain  d : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he 

came. 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame: 
Men  watchM  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would 

take. 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
Boast  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide. 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride; 
He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he 

wore, 
Aiul  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Kdward  Shore. 
Thus  while  admiring    friends    the    youth 

beheld; 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repelPd; 
For  he  unmiM,  unfixing,  lookM  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
An^l  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 

*  mind. 

Rejecting  trade,  awhile  he  dwelt  on  laws. 
But  who  could  plead,    if  unapproved   the 

cause  Y 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seemM; 
Divines  o*er  texts  and  disputiitions  dreamM ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 
Our    hero   thought   no  deed    shoulo    gain 

ap|ilanse. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  jirompting  of  the  will  within ; 
Who  needs  fi  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal, 
AskM  the  ybung  teacher,  can  he  rightly  feel? 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour*s  cause. 
Or  aid   the   weak — are  these  enforced   by 

laws? 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th* adulterous  bed? 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain. 
But  that  somo  statute  tells  us  to  refrain? 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 
In  Tirtue^s  freedom  moves  th*  enlightened 

mind. 
Man's   heart   deceives  him,   said  a  friend: 

Of  course. 
Replied  the  youth,  but  has  it  power  to  force? 
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UnleM  it  forces,  call  it  as  yoa  will. 
It  is  bat  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  ill. — 
Art  thoa  not  tempted  ¥  Do  I  fall  Y  said  Shore. 
The  pure  have  fallen. — Then  are  pare  no 

more: 
While  reason  g-nides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awfnl  threats,  designed 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovling  mind; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thonghts  and  views 

snblime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with 

crime. 
Thas  lookM  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew, 
Whom  statates   govern,   and  whom  feart 

subdue. 


Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  professed. 
But   doubts  deprived  his   ardent  mind  of 

rest; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  failM  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below; 
Questions  arose,  and  tliry  surpassM  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak, 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour 

seek. 
Alas!  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their 

▼ay, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other^s  aid. 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  dcIayM: 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clearM 

not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  £dward*s 

mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to 

find. 
Bat  though  with  shaken  feith,  and  slave  to 

fame. 
Tain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came ; 
Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim^  and  no  system's  slare ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph 

reign'd. 


Who  often  reads,  will  sometimes  wish  to 

write. 
And   Shore   would   yield    instruction    and 

delight: 
A  serioas  drama  he  designed,  but  found 
'Twaa   tedious    travelling  in  that  gloomy 

ground ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his 

cnid. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide, 
But,  studying,  foil'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 


Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not 

rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 
'Tis  thar  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rashing  on  bis  glorious  rare ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  ftnncied  traveller  goes 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threat'ning 

foes; 
He  thinks   not    then  of  Afric's  scorching 

sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  coll : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  open   the 

brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exalting  so 

to  drink. 
In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  em  ploy 'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy  M : 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen  inquiring  view* 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  parsae ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still,  sftmr^ 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cores. 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afTairs. 


There  was  a  house  where  Edward  oft- 
times  went. 

And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spmt; 

He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and 
play'd. 

And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stayed ; 

Too  happy  one,  for  thence  arose  the  pain. 

Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love?  We  answer,  day  by   da  v. 

The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  aecastAm*d 
way, 

The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  ^Brnt 

Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rrct ; 

The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  frentlr 
tongue. 

And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were 
sung; 

The  ear  too  seem'd  to  feel  the  comiBon 
flame, 

Sootlied  and  delighted  with  the  fair  omr\ 


And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  poaoeos'd. 
The  heart,  no   doubt,  its  sovereign  powrr 

confess'd. 
Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no 

more; 
Not  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  lored. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 


A  serious  friend  our  cautions  youUt  po** 
sess'd, 
And  at  his  table  sat  a  welcome  gntmk  ; 
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Beth  Uf mploy^d,  St  was  their  chief  delight 
Tt  ifid  wiiat  free  and  daring  authors  write ; 
I    AiUiin  who  loTed  from  common  views  to 
I  soar. 

Aid  leek  the  fountains  never  traced  hefore; 
Troth  they  professed,  yet  often  left  the  triie 
Aid  beeten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
Hit  choien  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen, 
H'u  fortime  easy,  and  his  air  Rcrene ; 
Dtkt  and  atheist  callM ;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed  $ 
Hii  mind  re poied  not,  for  he  hated  rest. 
Bat  ill  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
PerpleiM  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
Thtt  nnn  ii  doomM  in  endless  douht  to  rove ; 
Himielf  in  darkness  he  professed  to  he. 
Aid  wooM  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 
The  yoBthfal  friend,   dissentient,   reasouM 

still 
Of  the  lonrs  prowess,  and  the  suhject  will; 
or  nrtne's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
Aid  a  warm  zeal  gave  life  to  his  discourse : 
Siice  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose. 
Aid  he  hod  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 
The  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile, 
Said—Dear  enthusiast!  thou   wilt   change 

thy  fctyle, 
Whca  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit, 
No  mere  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat. 
Trt  Is!  this  cautions  man,  so  coolly  wise, 
On  a  young  beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eves; 
And  her  he  married :  Edward  at  the  view 
I  Bide  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
Bat  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
Nf  murth    suppressed,    hut    rather    cause 

supplied: 
Aidwhea  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning 

long, 
C«fi«d  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong, 
With  phyfnl  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke 

delight 
3Mf  iBi^r  tUrm  rarelefm  Loth  of  w  rim^  find 

♦flw  frnlJ*'  diimiiel  gilvt'  r<mM'nl  in  wi*ii, 
^iih  «rhaiil  uud  srhool-dnj-dinnnrii   tn  her 

Mn  low  was  promised  rlioice  nf  dnlnlicit 
F  fiioil, 

risd  fsatlj   dress,  that  niEidr  her  iioi  ereign 
gfiorl ; 
iWalhl  DiihiUy  hrntb  to  lianiNTi  A^Jf^en, 
■mty-fliirts  whf^n    tht^   mud  a    were 

clenn* 
'  the  lovtid^  to  ihi^ttc  filir  gnvo  mniteiit, 
'  W  AH  married  to  lier  lu'iirl's  n  in  tent. 
aoo^r  thiH^— tht"  fri«*ndn  lOffKlirr  rvad, 
ah«  n  raiiJie  for  dinpntation  lirr^d  ; 
■ie  ihen  roltn'W'd,  mid  the  ^ii[Kiitr'cl  <-litld 
iorcdlht-A  iirirtied  till  hi^r  hcnd  whb  Mild; 
^*dilni|i|*(^'i„  Jirr  it  wflfl  that  mortnl  bmln 
ttirld  t^i  tlie  trial*  of  rndurfl  thr  pn'tn. 
Tl««  a*  t\w  frri'ttd  repo«ti^d,  Ihr  yoiirt^rrpatr 
^  down  III  rurdji.  and   pla^'d  bi-Ntdr   his 

rliair; 
TiM  he  awahitig,  to  his  bookn  np|dii  d. 
Or  kmrd  the  mutic  of  Ih'  obcdii-iii  Uride  i 


If  mild  the  evening,  In  the  fields  they  strayed. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  surveyM ; 
But  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 
Do,  my  kind  Edward !  I  must  take  mine  ease. 
Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening- 
song. 
What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,   and   methodize  the 

mind. 
This  was  obeyed ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done, 
They  calmly  gaxed  on  the  declining  sun ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade, 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour^s  shade: 
Till  rose  the  moon  and  on  each  youthful  foce 
Shed  a^soft  beauty  and  a  dangerous  grace. 
When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  lon^  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appeared,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind : 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grisly  beard  was  seen, 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean; 
Or  watchM  him  sleeping: — we  indeed  have 

heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appearM ; 
*Tis  seen  in  infknts — there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind. 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep, 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep: 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swam 

surprise. 
May  close  her  month,  but  not  conceal  her 

eyes; 
Sleep   from  the  fiiirest  face  some  beauty 

takes, 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  £dward  smiling  by. 
A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent, 
Witliout  delay  the  friendly  sceptic  went; 
Nor  fearM  tlie  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
Th.^  wife  untroubled  and  the  friend  serene: 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes, 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies: 
So  judged  the  husband,  aud  with  judgment 

true. 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 
What  now  remainM?  but  they  again  should 

play 
Th'  accustomed  game,  and  walk  th*  accus- 

toniM  way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or 

road. 
And  the  friend's  absi-nrf  npilher  fear  nnr 

IkW  t 
But  rather  now  they  neeni'd  ron fused,  cnn- 

AtrninM ; 
Within  their  roomiitiU  rc«tle«i  they  remain*d. 
And  painfully  they  felti  luid  knew  each  other 

tiain'd.— ' 
Ah!  foolish  men!  howriitiM  yc  thiisdepi^nd^ 
One  on  himself,  the  othtr  on  liis  frjnidT 
The  youth  with  troubl*  d  rye  the  lady  bbw. 
Yet  felt  too  brave, too dariagi  to  withdraw; 
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lYhile  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  Jarring 

keys 
Touching',  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  rail  her  friendly 

guide, 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloke  aside; 
Seixe  on  a  hook,  unconscious  what  she  read. 
And  restless  still  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laughM  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene, 
And  eyer  changed,  and  every  cliange  was  seen. 
Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame — 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And  (ail  too  late !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 
Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from 

crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the 

stay. 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  die  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops   the  flame,   and   then 

conveys  it  higher. 
The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made 

bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired;  her  strong 

distress. 
And  his  friend^s  absence,  left  him  nought  to 

guess. 
Still   cool,  though  grieved,   thus  prudence 

bade  him  write — 
I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  light; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws. 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause: 
All  must  be  punish *d ;  I  must  sigh  alone, 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone; 
And  thou,  unhappy  I  virtuous  now  no  more, 
Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the 

heart. 
And  saints  deriding  tell  thee  what  thou  art. 


Such  was  his  fall;  and  Edward,  from  that 

time. 
Felt  in  fall  force  the  censure  and  the  crime — 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before, 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the 

more: 
Should  he  repent— would  that  conceal  his 

shame? 
Could  peace  be  his?   It  perish'd  with  his 

fame: 
Himself  he   scorned,  nor  could  his  crime 

forgive ; 
He  fearM  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live: 
Grieved,   but  not  contrite  was  hts  heart; 

oppress*d. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distressM ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see. 
To  learn    how  frail  is  man,  how  humble 

then  should  be; 


For  faith  he  had  not.  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek  ; 
Else  luid  he  prayM — to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flcMid ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard 

the  call 
Of  mercy — Come!  return,  thou  prodigal; 
Then,  though  confused,  distressed,  ashamed, 

afhiid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obeyed  ; 
Though  faith  had  fainted,  when  aaaail'd  bj 

fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whispered,  ^Perserere!* 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  gnrai, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfMl, 

rest. 
But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride ; 
And   shame  and  doubt  impelled  him    in  m 

course. 
Once  so  abhorrM,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimt* 

oppress. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redreas ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief* — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  Utos, 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives  ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  f  rieiid« 
With  powers  to  lead  them,   gladden,    mad 

defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  esse  is 

found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress  and  sorrows 

wound. 
Wine  is  like  anger;  for  it  makes  na  sir— ig^ 
Blind  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  as  wrrong; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we    feel   tbe 

error  l<»ng: 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthenM  in  an  evil  mnoe. 
For    folly     pleading,    sought    the     yottth 

applause  ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  gaily  spoke  as  his  companions  snsihd  ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  ftrarr 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued   oo    tht 

case; 
Fate  and  fore -knowledge  ^ere  his  fkvo«rtte  | 

Uiemes — 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  abssird  his 

schemes: 
Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decrssd  ; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves 
And  idly  we  lament  tir  inevitable 
H  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power 
Directs  the  notion,  nay,  thatmalirs  «•  i»o%e; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  Mnssr, 
Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  in  tke 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppetn  ylaj,  | 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  sweftt  wm  j 
Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  tss  in  i 

Now  prone,  but  ardent,  nod  determiiied  «(ill  -^ 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  sf  ftuKv>^ 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  wfcntiir 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passi^u'*^  cftllj 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  tkcn  «it. 
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Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odioni  progress  of  a  sinner^s  fate  ? 
^o— let  loe  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arriTe)^when  misery  waits  on  crime. 


With  Virtne,  Prudence  fled ;  what  Shore 
possessM 
Wsi  sold,  was    spent,   and   he    was   now 

distress^ : 
And  Want,  nnwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan, 
Mptwith  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man ; 
Nil  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  nseless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 
Struck  by  new  terrors,from  his  friends  he  fled, 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed; 
Kptiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  ihrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot 

eyes: 
If  Kleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view, 
Fanry  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true ; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes, 
ThatbafRed  pleasure  and  that  mock M  repose; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consigned 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 


Now  seised  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a 

jail,  ^ 

He  tried  hu  friendships,  and  he  found  them 

foil; 
Then  faU'd  his  spirits,  and  his   thonghto 

were  all 
FitM  on  his  sins, his  sufierings,  and  his  fall: 
Hii  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face, 
Onre  the  Hlr  neat  of  dignity  and  grace: 
Grest  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
Vf t  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roring  brain ; 
Rot  this  too  faiVd :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave, 
And  seat  him  help  the  threatening  world  to 

braTo; 
Gave  solid  coonsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
'n  laia !  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrongM 

before. 
This  was  too  much;  both  aided  and  advised 
B^    one    who    shunned    him,    pitied,    and 

despised: 
If <*  bore  it  not ;  Hwas  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  drradful  stillness  he  appeared  awhile, 
>^ith  YBcant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  eontroUM  not,  nor  could  love 

assuage. 
Frirads  now  appeared,  but  in  the  man  was  seen 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hnrried  mind  and  e^ er- wandering  will; 


Unnoticed  ^assM  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spnm'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laughM  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 
Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech    without    aim,    and    without    end, 

emplov ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  joined  the  human  face. 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 
Harmless  at  length  th*  unhappy  man  was 

found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drowuM; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away. 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 
And  now  his  freedom  he  attaiuM—  if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or 

sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and 

find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind ; 
The  playful  children  of  tlie  place  he  meets, 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the 

streeto; 
In  all  they  need  his  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 


That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth 

had  loved. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fixM  and  pensive  be; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds 

invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From    Uie    maternal    glance  a  gleam    of 

thought; 
He  stands  enrapt,the  half-k  nown  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 
Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he 

ffoes. 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youtidrnl  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings, 

and  speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild   speech  with  action  all  as 

wild— 
The  children^  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o*er  it  leap  his  laughing 

friends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 
And  heedless  children  call  him  silly  Shore. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  SOaAL  MEETINGS. 


A  Fsw !  bat  few  there  are,  who  in  the  mind 
Perpetual  source  of  consolation  find ; 
The  weaker  many  to  the  world  will  come, 
For  comforts  seldom  to  be  found  from  home. 
When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer 

hold 
WKen    flannel-wreaths    the   useless    limbs 

infold. 
The  breath  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold ; 
When    half    the   pillowM  man   the  palsy 

chains, 
And  the  blood  falters  in  the  bloated  Toins, — 
Then,  as  our  friends  no  further  aid  supply 
Than  hope>  cold  phrase  and  courtesy's  soft 

sigh. 
We  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure, 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  friends, 

procure. 
Early  in  fife,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There's    something    pleasant    in    -    -'"•■ 

crowd. 


a  social 


Who  laugh  with    us — but  will   such  joy 

remain, 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of  pain  ? 
When  our  physician  tells  us  with  a  sigh. 
No  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely. 
Life's  staff  is  useless  then;  with  labouring 

breath 
We  pray  for  hope  divine — the  staff  of  death — 
This  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace. 
And  where  the  heart's  first  favourites  yield 

their  place. 
Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end ; 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  her  eternal  Friend; 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  tie  resign. 
And  give  th'  aspiring  heart  to  love  divine. 
Men  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run. 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to 

shun; 
But  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  be 

•  prone. 

Let's  learn  to  live,  for  we  must  die,  alone. 


PRISONS. 


Tis  well  that  man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  accommodates ; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains. 
But  soon  submits  to  unexperienced  pains : 
Change  after  change,all  climes  his  body  bears; 
His  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  cares : 
Faith  and  fair  virtue  arm  the  nobler  breast ; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest. 
Or  who  could  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer's  breath,  from  all  things  fresh 

and  fair. 
With  all  that  man  admires  or  loves  below ; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow, 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smile    whence  real 

blessings  flow ; 
With  sight  and  sound  of  erery  kind  that 

lives 
And  crowning  all  with  joy  that  freedom  gives? 
Who  could  from  tliese,  in  some  unhappy  day, 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away 


To  the  rile  nuisance  of  €  noisome  ro 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come? 
fSave  that  the  curious  will  b^  chance  appear^ 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fruitless  tear;) 
To  a  damp  prison,  where  the  very  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  ii  favour  and  not  rirht ; 
Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  eaork. 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  Uie  lock  ? 
Who  could  bear  this  and  liveV — Oh  many  a 

year 
All  this  is  borne,  and  miseries  more  aevere; 
And  some  there  are,  frmiliar  with  the  ocene^ 
Who  live  in  mirth,though  few  become serme. 
Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  percerre. 
There  was  a  constant  effort — not  to  fnc%  r: 
Not  to  despair,  for  better  days  would  cosve. 
And  the  freed  debtor  smile  again  at  hooav : 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain. 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  tent   in 
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CANTO    I. 

It  m  the  midMight-lioar: — ^the  beanteons 
Sea, 
Gtlm  M  the  cIoadlcM  beaTen,  the  hearea 

ditcloses, 
While  maay  a  epariling  star,  in  qalet  glee, 
Fftr  down  witliin  the  watery  sky  repoeee. 
A§  if  the  Ocean's  heart  were  stirred 
With  iaward  life,  a  soand  is  heard, 
Uke  that  of  dreamer  mnrmaring  in  his  sleep ; 
Tii  ftutfy  the  biUow,  and  partlj  the  air 
Thet  lies  like  a  garmeat  floating  fair 
Above  the  happy  deep. 
The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fiuin'd 
By  eTening-freshness  from  the  land, 
For  the  bud  it  is  Ihr  away; 
Bat  God  hath  willM  that  the  sky-born  breeie 
Ii  the  eeatre  of  the  loneliest  seas 
Sboald  erer  sport  aad  play« 
The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  aboTe, 
Esrircled  with  a  loae  of  love, 
A  loae  of  dim  and  tender  light 
Thntmakeo  her  wakefal  eye  more  bright: 
She  seemo  to  shine  with  a  snnny  ray, 
Aid  the  aight  looks  like  a  meUow'd  day! 
The  giadoao  Mistreos  of  the  Maia 
Hath  now  an  nndistarbed  reign. 
And  from  her  oileat  throne  looks  down, 
A«  noon  children  of  her  own, 
Os  the  wareo  that  lend  their  geatle  breast 
h  gtadaoio  for  her  coach  of  rest ! 


My  spirit  sleeps  amid  the  calm 
The  sleep  ^f  a  new  delight; 
And  hopeo  that  die  ae'er  may  awake  agaia, 
Bet  for  ever  hang  o'er  the  lovely  maia. 
And  adore  the  lovely  night, 
^^arce  cooacioon  of  aa  earthly  frame, 
iibe  glides  away  like  a  lambent  flame. 
And  m  her  hiioo  ohe  sings; 
>ow  toachiag  ooffUy  the  Ocean's  breast, 
Now  nud  the  atars  she  lies  at  rest, 
Ai  if  shesaU'd  on  wings! 
^ow,  hold  aa  the  brightest  star  that  glowa 
More  brightly  aince  at  first  it  rose, 
Ixwks  down  OB  the  far-off  Flood, 
Aad  there  all  breathleaa  aad  alone. 


Aa  the  aky  whore  she  aoara  were  a  world 
of  her  own. 

She  mocketh  that  geatle  Mighty  One 

As  he  lies  ia  his  qalet  mood. 

Art  then,  she  breathes,  the  Tyrant  grim 

That  aeoffs  at  homan  prayers. 

Answering  with  pronder  roar  the  while, 

As  it  rises  from  some  lonely  isle 

Through  groans  raised  wild,  the  hopeleoa 
hymn 

Of  shipwreck'd  mariners  f 

Oh !  Thoa  art  harmless  as  a  child 

Weanr  with  joy,  and  reconciled 

For  deep  to  change  its  play ; 

And  now  that  night  hath  sUvM  thy  race. 

Smiles  waader  o'er  thy  placid  face 

Aa  if  thy  dreama  were  gay.— 


And  can  it  be  that  for  me  alone 
The  Main  and  Heavens  are  spread? 
Oh!  whither,  in  this  holy  hoar, 
Have  those  fair  Creatnres  fled. 
To  whom  the  ocean-plains  are  given 
As  clonda  possess  their  native  heaven  f 
The  tiniest  boat,  that  ever  sail'd 
Upon  an  inland-lahe, 
Might  through  this  sea  without  a  fear 
Her  silent  journey  take, 
Though  the  helmsman  slept  as  if  on  huid. 
And  the  oar  had  dropp'dfrom  the  rower's  hand.  - 
How  like  a  monarch  would  she  glide. 
While  the  hutht  billow  Jciss'd  her  side 
With  low  and  lulling  tone. 
Some  stately  Ship,  that  flrom  afar 
Shone  sudden,  like  a  rising  star. 
With  all  her  bravery  on ! 
List !  how  in  murmurs  of  delight 
The  blessed  airs  of  Heaven  invite 
The  joyous  Bark  to  pass  one  night 
Within  their  stiU  domain! 
O  grief!  that  yonder  gentle  Moon, 
Whose  smiles  for  ever  fade  so  soon. 
Should  waste  such  smiles  in  vain. 
Haste!  haste!  before  the  moonshine  dies 
Dissolved  amid  the  mbming-skies, 
While  yet  the  silvery  glory  lies 
Above  the  sparhling  foam ; 
Bright  mid  surrounding  brightness.  Thou, 
2ft 
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Scattering  fireih  bcavty  from  thy  prov* 
In  ponp  and  iplemloiir  come ! 


And  lo!  njpott  the  mnnnnring  wavee 
A  glorioai  Shape  appearing! 
A  broad-wingM  Venael,  through  the  shower 
Of  glimmering  luftre  fteering ! 
Ai  if  the  beauteoni  ship  enjoy'd 
The  beauty  of  the  eea. 
She  lifteth  up  her  stately  head 
And  aaileth  joyfully. 
A  loTely  path  before  her  Uee, 
A  lovely  path  behind; 
She  saile  amid  the  lorelinete 
Like  a  thing  with  heart  and  mind. 
Fit  pilgrim  through  a  icene  lo  fair 
Slowly  f  he  beareth  on ; 
A  glorione  phantom  of  the  deep. 
Risen  up  to  meet  the  Moon. 
The  Moon  bids  her  tendernt  radiance  foil 
On  her  waTy  streamer  and  snow-white  wing^, 
And  the  quiet  Toice  of  the  rocking  sea 
To  cheer  the  gliding  Tision  sings. 
Oh !  ne^er  did  sky  and  water  blend 
In  such  a  holy  sleep. 
Or  bathe  in  brighter  qufetude 
A  roamer  of  the  deep. 
So  fisr  the  peaceful  soul  of  Heaven 
Hath  settled  on  the  sea. 
It  seems  as  if  this  weight  of  calm 
Were  from  eternity. 
O  World  of  Waters!  the  steadftut  earth 
Ne'er  lay  entranced  like  Thee  I 


Is  she  a  Tision  wild  and  bright. 
That  sails  amid  the  still  moon-light 
At  the  dreaming  souVs  command  f 
A  vessel  borne  by  magic  gales. 
All  rigg*d  with  gossamery  sails, 
And  Inmnd  for  Fairy-land? 
Ah !  no  f^an  earthly  freight  she  bears. 
Of  ioys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears; 
And  lonely  as  she  seems  to  be. 
Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  moonlight-sea 
In  loneliness  that  rolls. 
She  hath  a  constant  company, 
In  sleep,  or  waking  revelry, 
Five  hundred  human  souls ! 
Since  first  she  sailM  from  fair  England, 
Three  moons  her  path  have  cheer'd ; 
And  another  lights  her  lovelier  lamp 
Since  the  Cape  hath  disappeared. 
For  an  Indian  Isle  she  shapes  her  way 
With  constant  mind  both  night  and  day 
She  seems  to  hold  her  home  in  view, 
And  sails,  as  if  the  path  she  knew; 
So  calm  and  stately  is  her  motioa 
Across  th'  nnfathom'd  trackless  ocean. 


And  well,  glad  Vessel !  mayst  thou  stem 
The  tide  with  lofty  breast. 
And  lift  thy  queen-like  diadem 
0*er  these  thy  realms  of  rest: 


For  a  thousand  beings,  now  fhr  away. 

Behold  thee  in  their  sleep. 

And  hush  their  beating  hearts  to  pray 

That  a  calm  may  clothe  the  deep. 

When  dimly  descending  behind  tlie  sea 

From  the  Mountain-Isle  of  Liberty, 

Oh!  many  a  sigh  pursued  thy  vanished  sail : 

And  oft  an  eager  crowd  will  stand 

With  straining  gaze  on  the  Indian  strand. 

Thy  wonted  gleam  to  hail. 

For  thou  art  laden  with  Beauty  and  Youth, 

With  Honour  bold  and  spotless  Truth, 

With  fathers,  who  have  left  in  a  hom« 

of  rest 
Their  infisnts  smiling  at  the  breast. 
With  children  who  have  bade  ^eir  parents 

forewell. 
Or  who  go  to  the  land  where  their  parents 

dweU. 
God  speed  thy  course,  thou  gleam  of  delight 
From  rock  and  tempest  clear ; 
Till  signal  gun  from  friendly  height 
Proclaim,  with  thundering  cheer. 
To  joyful  groups  on  the  harbour  bright. 
That  the  good  ship  Hops  is  near! 


Is  no  one  on  the  silent  deck 
Save  the  helmsman  who  sings  for  a  breese. 
And  the  sailors  who  pace  their  midnight- 
watch. 
Still  as  the  slumbering  seas  f 
Yes !  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand. 
Close  to  the  prow  two  figures  stand. 
Their  shadows  never  stir, 
An|l  fondly  as  the  moon  doth  rest 
Upon  the  Ocean's  gentle  breast. 
So  fond  they  lo^k  on  her. 
They  gaze  and  gaze  till  the  beanteovs  orh 
Seems  made  for  them  alone : 
They  feel  as  if  their  home  were  Heavea, 
And  the  earth  a  dream  that  hath  flown. 
Softly  they  lean  on  each  other's  breast. 
In  holy  bliss  reposing. 
Like  two  fair  clouds  to  the  vernal  air. 
In  folds  of  beauty  closing. 
The  tear  down  their  glad  faces  rolls. 
And  a  silent  prayer  is  in  their  souls. 
While  the  voice  of  awaken'd  memory, 
Like  a  low  and  plaintive  melody. 
Sings  in  their  hearts, — a  m  vstic  voice. 
That  bids  them  tremble  and  rejoice. 
And  Faith,  who  oft  had  lost  her  power 
In  the  darkness  of  the  midnight-hour. 
When  the  planets  had  roH'd  afar. 
Now  stirs  in  their  soul  with  a  joyftil  atrtle* 
Embued  with  a  genial  spirit  of  life 
By  the  Moon  and  the  Morning-Star. 


A  lovelier  vision  in  the  moonlight 
Than  Bard  e'er  woo'd  in  fairy-lands. 
Or  Faith  with  tranced  eye  adored. 
Floating  around  our  dying  Lord. 
Her  silent  face  is  saintly-pale. 
And  sadness  shades  it  like  a  veil: 
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A  coaaccrated  nnn  the  •eenm, 

Whoae  waking  tboughto  are  deep  ai  dreams, 

And  in  lier  hiuliM  and  dim  abode 

For  cTcr  dwell  apon  her  God, 

Throogh  the  still  fount  of  tear*  and  sighi, 

And  homan  flenaibilitiet ! 

Well  loay  the  Moon  delight  to  shed 

Her  softrtt  radiance  round  that  head. 

And  Bellow  the  cool  occan-air 

That  liffto  by  fiU  her  lablo  hair. 

Theoe  mild  and  melancholy  eyea 

Are  dear  anto  the  starry  skies. 

As  the  dim  effusion  of  their  rays 

Blends  with  the  glimmering  light  that  plays 

0*er  the  blue  heavens  and  snowy  clouds, 

The  cloud-like  sails  and  radiant  shrouds. 

Fair  ereature !  Thou  dost  seem  to  be 

Some  wandering  spirit  of  the  sea. 

That  dearly  lores  the  gleam  of  sails. 

And  o*er  them  breathes  propitious  gales. 

Hither  thoo  comest,  for  one  wild  hour, 

With  him  thy  sinless  paramour. 

To  gase,  while  the  wearied  sailors  sleep, 

Oa  this  beautiful  phantom  of  the  deep, 

That  seem'd  to  rise  with  the  rising  Moon. 

>-Biit  the  Queen  of  Night  will  be  sinking 

soon, 
Thea  will  you,  like  two  breaking  wares, 
Siok  softly  to  your  coral  caves. 
Or,  ■oiaelrss  as  the  foiling  dew. 
Melt  mto  Heaven's  delicious  blue. 


Nay!  wrong  her  not,  that  Virgin  bright ! 

Her  foce  is  bathed  in  lovelier  light 

Thaa  ever  flowed  from  eyes 

Of  Ocean  Nymph,  or  Sylph  of  Air! 

The  tesarfnl  gleam,  that  trembles  there, 

FroMi  homan  dreams  must  rise. 

Ijrt  the  Mermaid  rest  in  her  sparry  cell. 

Her  oca-green  ringlets  braiding  I 

Thm  Sylph  in  viewless  ether  dwell, 

!■  doadfl  her  beauty  shading ! 

Mj  anal  devotes  her  music  wild 

T«  aae  who  is  an  earthly  child, 

B«t  who,  wandering  through  the  midnight- 
hour, 

Tmt  frooi  the  shade  of  earthly  bower, 

Bcvtawo  a  tender  loveliness, 

A   deeper,  holier  quietness, 

Oa  the  moonlight  Heaven,  and  Ocean  hoar, 

S«  ^aict  and  so  fair  before. 

Yet  why  does  a  helpless  maiden  roam. 

Nidi  atraager  soals,  and  far  from  home, 

ArraNS  the  faithless  deep? 

Oh  !  fitter  far  that  her  gentle  mind 

in  aaaae  sweet  iaiand-vale  should  find 

Aa  madiatarbed  sleep! 


Sm  was  it  oace.    Her  childish  years 
l^fhe  claada  passed  o'er  her  head, 
%%  fcsia  life  is  all  one  rosy  smile,  or  tears 

Of  — iTinl  grief,  forgotten  soon  as  shed. 

<>  >r  her  owa  mountains,  like  a  bird 

c;iia<4  wuderiag  from  its  nest, 


When  the  glossy  hues  of  the  sunny  spring 

Are  dancing  on  its  breast. 

With  a  winged  glide  this  maiden  would  rove,^ 

An  innncent  phantom  of  beauty  and  love. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  she  grew 

B  V  the  side  of  a  lonesome  tower. 

Like  some  solitary  mountain-flower. 

Whose  veil  of  wiry  dew 

Is  only  touch'd  by  the  gales  that  breathe 

O'er  the  blossoms  of  the  fragraat  heath. 

And  in  its  silence  melts  away 

W  itli  those  sweet  things  too  pure  for  earthly 

day. 
Blest  was  the  lore  that  Nature  taught 
The  infiint's  hajipv  mind, 
Even  when  each  light  and  happy  thought 
Pass'd  onwards  like  the  wind. 
Nor  longer  seem'd  to  linger  there 
Than  the  whispering  sound  in  her  raven-hair. 
Well  was  she  known   to    each  mountaia;- 

Ytream, 
As  its  own  voice,  or  the  fond  moon-beam 
That  o'er  iU  music  play'd: 
The  loneliest  caves  her  footsteps  heard. 
In  lake  and  tarn  oft  nightly. stirr'd 
The  Maiden's  ghost-like  shade. 
But  she  hath  bidden  a  last  farewell 
To  lake  and  mountain,  stream  and  dell, 
And  fresh  have  blown  tlie  gale« 
For  many  a  mournful  night  and  day. 
Wafting  the  tall  Ship  far  away 
From  her  dear  native  Wales. 


And  must  these  eyes,— so  soft  and  mild. 
As  angers  bright,  as  fairy's  wild. 
Swimming  in  lustrous  dew. 
Now  sparkling  lively,  gay,  and  glad, 
And  now  their  spirit  melting  sad 
In  smiles  of  gentlest  blue, — 
Oh !  must  these  eyes  bo  steep'd  in  tears, 
Bedimm'd  with  dreams  of  future  years. 
Of  what  may  yet  betide 
An  Orphan-Maid! — for  in  the  night 
She  oft  hath  started  with  afl'righti 
To  find  herself  a  bride ; 
A  bride  oppress'd  with  fear  and  shame. 
And  bearing  not  Fita-Owen's  name. 
This  fearful  dream  oft  haunts  her  bed. 
For  she  hath  heard  of  maidens  sold. 
In  the  innocence  of  thoughtless  youth. 
To  Guilt  and  Age  for  gold ; 
Of  English  maids  who  pined  away 
Beyond  the  Eastern  Main, 
Who  smiled,  when  first  they  trod  that  shore. 
But  never  smiled  again. 
In  dreams  is  she  such  wretched  Maid, 
An  Orphan,  helpless,  sold,  betray 'd! 
And,  when  the  dream  hath  fled. 
In  waking  thought  she  still  retains 
The  memory  of  these  wildering  pains, 
In  strange  mysterious  dread. 


Yet  oft  will  happier  dreams  arise 
Before  her  charmed  view, 
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And  the  poverful  beauty  of  the  tkiee 

Hakes  her  believe  them  true. 

For  who,  when  nought  it  heard  around, 

But  the  great  Ocean's  solemn  sound. 

Feels  not  as  if  the  Eternal  God 

Were  speaking  in  that  dread  abode? 

An  answering  voice  seems  kindly  given 

From  the  multitude  of  stars  in  Heaven: 

And  oft  a  smile  of  moonlight  fair, 

To  perfect  peace  hath  changed  despair. 

Low  as  we  are,  we  blend  our  fate 

With  things  so  beautifully  great. 

And  though  opprest  with  heaviest  grief. 

From  Nature's  bliss  we  draw  relief, 

Assured  that  Grod*s  most  gracious  eye 

Beholds  us  in  our  misery. 

And  sends  mild  sound  and  lovely  sight. 

To  change  that  misery  to  delight 

Such  is  thy  futh,  O  sainted  Maid ! 

Pensive  and  pale,  but  not  afraid 

Of  Ocean  ,or  of  Sky, 

Though   thou    ne'er   mayst    see  the  land 

again. 
And  though  awfkil  be  the  lonely  Main, 
No  fears  hast  tliou  to  die. 
Whate'er  betide  of  weal  or  woe, 
When  the  waves  are  asleep,  or  the  tempests 

blow. 
Thou  wilt  bear  with  calm  devotion ; 
For  duly  every  night  and  mom. 
Sweeter  than  Mermaid's  strains,  are  borne 
Thy  hymns  aTong  the  Ocean. 


And  who  is  He  that  fondly  presses 
Close  to  his  heart  the  silken  tresses 
That  hide  her  soften'd  eyes. 
Whose  heart  her  heaving  bosom  meets. 
And  through  the  midnight  silence  beats 
To  feel  her  risine  sighs? 
Worthy  the  Youtn,  I  ween,  to  rest. 
On  the  fair  swellings  of  her  breast. 
Worthy  to  hush  her  inmost  fears. 
And  kiss  away  her  struggling  tears: 
For  never  grovelling  spirit  stole 
A  woman's  unpolluted  soul! 
To  her  the  vestal  flnf  is  given; 
And  only  fire  drawn  pure  from  Heaven 
Can  on  Love's  holy  shrine  descend. 
And  there  in  clouds  of  fragrance  blend. 
Well  do  I  know  that  stately  Youth ! 
The  broad  day-light  of  cloudless  truth 
Like  a  sun-beam  bathes  his  face; 
Though  silent,  still  a  gracious  smile, 
That  rests  upon  his  eyes  the  while. 
Bestows  a  sneaking  grace. 
That  smile  hath  mlg^t  of  magic  art. 
To  fwav  at  will  the  stoniest  heart. 
At  a  ship  obeys  the  gale ; 
And  when  his  silver-voice  is  heard. 
The  coldest  blood  is  warmly  stirr'd. 
As  at  some  glorious  tale. 
The  loftiest  spirit  never  saw 
This  Youth  without  a  sudden  awe: 
But  vain  the  transient  feeling  strove 
Against  the  stealing  power  of  love. 


Soon  as  they  felt  the  tremor  ceaae. 

He  seem'd  the  very  heart  of  peace; 

Majestic  to  the  bold  and  high. 

Yet  calm  and  beauteous  to  a  woman's  eye ! 


To  him,  a  mountaia-Touth,  was  known 
The  wailing  tempest's  dreariest  tone. 
He  knew  the  shnek  of  wiaard  caves. 
And  the  trampling  fierce  of  howling  waves. 
The  mystic  voice  of  the  lonely  night. 


And  thus  hath  he  leam'd  to  wake  the  lyre. 

With  something  of  a  bardlike  fire  ; 

Can  tell  in  high  empassion'd  song. 

Of  worlds  that  to  the  Bard  belong. 

And,  tiU  thev  feel  his  kindling  breath. 

To  others  still  and  dark  as  death. 

Yet  oft,  I  ween,  in  gentler  mood 

A  humble  kindness  hush'd  his  blood. 

And  sweetly  blended  earth-bom  sigha 

With  the  Bard's  romantie  ecstasies. 

The  livmg  world  was  dear  to  him. 

And  In  his  waking  hours  more  bright  it 

seem'd. 
More  touching  ftur,  than  when  hia   fkncy 

dream'd 
Of  heavenly  bowers,  th'  abode  of  Seraphim: 
And  gladly  from  her  wild  sojourn 
Mid  haunts  dtm-shadow'd  in  the  rralma  of 

mind. 
Even  like  a  wearied  dove  that  flies  for  rest 
Back  o'er  long  fields  of  air  unto  her  neat. 
His  longing  spirit  homewards  would  retam 
To  meet  once  more  the  smile  of  hnomn  kiad. 
And  when  at  last  a  human  soul  he  fonnd* 
Pure  as  the  thought  of  purity, — ntiore  mOd 
Than  in  its  slumber  seems  a  dreaming  child ; 
When  on  his  spirit  stole  the  mystle  ooaiid. 
The  voice,  whose  music  snd  no  mortal  ear 
But  hb  can  rightly  understand  and  htmr^ 
When  a  subduing  smile  like  moonlight  ahMie 
On  him  for  ever,  and  for  him  alone. 
Why  should  he  seek  this  lower  world  to  Icsivf! 
For,  whether  now  he  love  to  joy  or  grierr^ 
A  friend  he  hath  for  sorrow  or  deligbt. 
Who  lends  fresh  beauty  to  the  moming^light, 
The  tender  stars  in  tenderer  dimness  shrotids. 
And  glorifies  the  Moon  nmong  her  davda. 


How  would  he  gase  with  reverent  rye 
Upon  that  meek  and  pensive  maid. 
Then  fii  his  looks  upon  the  sky 
With  moving  lips  as  if  he  pray'df 
Unto  his  sight  bedimm'd  with  tears. 
How  bcautifki]  the  Saint  appears, — 
Oh,  all  unlike  a  creature  form'd  of  elsy ! 
The  blessed  angels  with  delight 

Sht  hail  her  SUterl  She  is  bright 
innocent  as  they. 
Scarce  dared  he  then  that  form  to  l^ve ! 
A  solema  impulse  from  above 
All  earthly  hopes  forbade, 
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And  with  trpwet  and  holj  flame, 

Am  if  io  tmtli  from  Heaven  she  came. 

He  gaaed  upon  the  maid. 

Hit  beating  heart,  that  fill'd  with  awe. 

In  her  the  guardian  fpirit  taw 

Of  all  hb  future  jeart ; 

And  when  he  littenM  to  her  lireath 

So  •piritnal,  nor  paia  nor  death 

SeemM  longer  worth  hit  feari. 

She  loved  him!  She,  the  Child  of  Heaven! 

And  God  would  turely  make 

The  tonl  to  whom  that  love  wat  given 

More  perfect  for  her  take. 

Each  look,  each  word,  of  one  oo  good 

Ilevontly  he  obey'd. 

And  tmtted  thai  a  gracioua  eye 

Would  ever  guide  hit  dettiny, 

For  whom  in  holy  tolitude 

A  kaoeling  Angel  pmy'd. 


Thooe  days  of  tranquil  joy  are  fled, 
And  tears  of  deep  dittrett 
Proai  night  to  mom  hath  Mary  thed : 
And,  tay!  when  torrow  how*d  her  head 
Did  he  then  love  her  lett? 
Ah  no!  more  touching  beauty  rote 
Through  the  dim  palenett  of  her  woes, 
Thau  when  hor  cheek  did  bloom 
With  joy't  own  lattre :  tomething  there, 
A  ■aaui4ike  calm,  a  deep  repote, 
Ma4e  hor  look  like  a  tpirit  fair. 
New  riaen  from  the  tomb. 
For  ever  iu  hii  heart  thall  dwell 
Tho  voice  with  which  the  taid  fkrewell 
To  the  Aiding  English  thore ; 
It  dropped  like  dew  upon  his  ear. 
And  for  Iho  while  he  ceased  to  hear 
The  ssft-wiad's  freshening  roar. 
««To  thoe  I  trust  my  sinless  child  i 
And  thctefore  am  I  reconciled 
To  bear  my  lonely  lot, 
Tho  Gracious  One,  who  loves  the  good. 
For  her  will  smooth  the  Ocean  wild. 
Nor  iu  her  aged  solitude 
A  purest  be  forgot.*^ 
The  iaot  words  tiiese  her  mother  spake, 
Sobbiw  ao  if  her  heart  would  break, 
I'pou  the  cold  sea-shore, 
y^  hen  ouwurds  with  the  favouring  gale. 
Glad  U  be  free,  in  pride  of  sail 
Th*  iapatieat  Vessel  bore. 


Oh!  could  she  now  iu  magic  glass 
Behold  the  winged  Glory  pass 
With  B  slow  and  cloud>like  motion, 
While,  ao  they  melted  on  her  eye. 
She  ocBTco  should  ken  the  peaceful  sky 
Frwm  the  still  more  peaceful  Ocean! 
Amd  it  may  be  such  dreams  are  given 
Io  Murcj  by  indulgent  Heaven, 
To  oolaee  them  that  mourn : 
The  ahoeut  bless  our  longing  tight, 
Tl»e  future  shews  than  truth  more  bright, 
of  expired  delight 


Most  passing  tweet  return. 

Mother!  behold  thy  child:  How  still 

Her  upward  face!  She  thinks  on  thee: 

Oh !  thou  fcanit  never  gaze  thy  fill ! 

How  beautiful  such  piety! 

There  in  her  lover's  guardian  armt 

She  rettt :  and  all  the  wild  alarmt 

Of  waves  or  winds  are  hushM,  no  more  to  rise. 

Of  thee,  and  thee  alone,  she  thinks  : 

See !  on  her  knees  thy  daughter  sinks : 

Sure  God  will  blest  tlie  prayer  that  lights 

such  eyes! 
Didst  thou  e*er  think  thy  child  so  fair? 
The  rapture  of  her  granted  prayer 
Hath  breathed  that  awful  beauty  through 

her  face . 
Once  more  upon  the  deck  the  stands, 
Slowly  unclasps  her  pious  hondt. 
And  brightening  tmilet,  attnred  of  heavenly 

grace. 


Oh,  blotted  pair!  and,  while  I  gaae, 
As  beautiful  as  blest ! 
Emblem  of  all  your  future  days 
Seems  now  the  Ocean's  rest! 
Beyond  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky 
The  Tempests  sleep  ; — and  there  must  lie. 
Like  baleful  spirits  bartM  from  realms  of 

bliss; 
But  singing  airs,  and  gleams  of  li^ht. 
And  birds  of  calm,  all  glancing  bright. 
Must  hither  in  their  gladness  come — 
— Where  shall  they  find  a  fitter  home 
Than  a  night-scene  fair  as  this? 
And  when,  her  fairy-voyage  past, 
The  happy  Ship  is  moorM  at  last 
In  the  loved  haven  of  her  Indian  Isle, 
How  dear  to  you  will  be  the  beams 
Of  the  silent  Moon!  What  touching  dreams 
Your  musing  hearts  beguile ! 
Though  haply  then  her  radiance  fall 
On  some  low  mansion's  flowery  wall. 
Far  up  an  inland-vale, 
Yet  then  the  sheeted  mast  will  tower. 
Her  shrouds  all  rustling  like  a  shower. 
And,  melting  as  wild  music's  power. 
Low  pipe  the  sea-bom  gale. 
Each  star  will  speak  the  tenderest  things. 
And  when  the  clouds  expand  their  wings. 
All  parting  like  a  fleet, 
Your  own  beloved  Ship,  I  ween, 
Will  foremost  in  the  van  be  seen. 
And,  ruing  loud  and  swe^t. 
The  sailor's  joyful  shouts  be  heurd, 
Sudi  as  the  midnight  silence  stirr'd 
When  the  wish'd-for  breezes  blew. 
And,  instant  as  the  loud  commands. 
Sent  upwards  f^om  a  hundred  hands 
The  broad  sails  rose  unto  the  sky. 
And  from  her  slumbers  suddenly 
The  Ship  like  lightning  flew. 


But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sounid 
At  distance  heard,  like  a  tpirit't  tong, 
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And  now  it  reign*  above,  around, 

Af  if  it  caird  the  Ship  along. 

The  Moon  is  f  unit ;  and  a  clouded  gray 

Declares  thai  her  course  is  run. 

And  liie  a  God  who  brings  the  day, 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  Sun. 

Soon  as  his  light  has  warmM  the  seas, 

From  the  puting  cloud  fresh  blows  the 
Breeze ; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-bnown  song 

Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along. 

No  fears  hath  she ; — Her  giant-form 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening 
storm, 

Majestically  calm  would  go 

Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow ! 

But  gently  now  the  small  waves  |:lide 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountam's  side. 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array. 

The  Vain  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her 
mast! 

— ^Hnsh!  hush!  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour 
'is  her  last 

Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 

And  fast  the  miserable  Ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 

And  down  colne  her  masts  with  a  reeling 
shock, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 

That  gladden'd  late  the  skies, 

And  her  pendant  that  kiss'd  the  fair  moon- 
shine 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleam'd  softly  from  below. 

And  flung  a  warm  and  B^nnY  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmunng  snow. 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 

To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 


Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  Ship 
An  hoar  before  her  death ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturb'd 
The  sleepers'  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
The  sailor  heard  the  hamming  tree 
Alive  through  all  its  leaves. 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage-door. 
And  tne  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  inclosed  a  blooming  boy. 
Who  listen'd  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  pass'd; 
And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 
As  she  look'd  on  the  father  of  her  child 
Rrtnrn'd  to  her  heart  at  last 
—  He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 
And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. 
Astounded  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 
Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces ;~ 


The  whole  Ship's  crew  arc  there ! 
Wailings  around  and  overhead. 
Bravo  spirits  stnpified  or  dead. 
And  madness  and  despair. 


Leave  not  the  wreck,  thou  cruel  Boat, 
While  yet  'tis  thine  to  save. 
And  angel-hands  will  bid  thee  float 
Uninjured  o'er  the  wave. 
Though  whirlpools  yawn  across  thy  way. 
And  storms,  impatient  for  their  prey, 
Around  thee  fiercely  rave ! 
Vain  all  the  prayers  of  pleading  eyea» 
Of  outcry  loud,  and  humble  sighs. 
Hands  clasp'd,  or  wildly  toss'd  on  high 
To  bless  or  curse  in  agony ! 
Despair  and  resignation  vain ! 
Away  like  a  strong-wing'd  bird  the  flies. 
That  heeds  not  humaa  miseries. 
And  far  off  in  the  sunshine  dies 
Like  a  wave  of  the  restless  main. 
Hush!  hush!  Ye  wretches  left  behind! 
Silence  becomes  the  brave,  resign'd 
To  unexpected  doom. 
How  quiet  the  once  noisy  crowd! 
The  sails  now  serve  them  for  a  ahrosd. 
And  the  sea-cave  is  their  tomb. 
And  where  is  tliat  loveliest  Being  gone  ? 
Hope  not  that  she  is  saved  alone. 
Immortal  though  such  beauty  seem'd  to  be. 
She,  and  Uie  Youth  that  loved  her  Iao, 
Went  down  with  the  ship  and  her  gallant 


No  favourites  hath  the  aea. 


Now  is  the  Ocean's  bosom  bare. 
Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ; 
The  Ship  hath  melted  quite  awajr, 
Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 
No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 
But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  «i  j. 
Though  the  night -shades  are  gone,  yet  a 

vapour  dull 
Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 
While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 
Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. 
Oh  I  that  the  wild  and  wailing  stram 
Were  a  dream  that  murmurs  m  my  braiM! 
What  happiness  would  then  be  mine. 
When  my  eyes,as  they  felt  the  momiqg  nhbie. 
Instead  of  the  unfathom'd  Ocean-grave 
Should  behold  Winander^s  peaceful  wave. 
And  the  Isles  that  love  her  loving  breast^ 
Each  brooding  like  a  Halcyon's  neaC 
It  may  not  be : — too  well  I  know 
The  real  doom  from  fancied  woe. 
The  black  and  dismal  hue. 
Yea,  many  a  visage  wan  and  pale 
Will  hang  at  midnight  o*er  my  tale. 
And  weep  that  it  is  true. 
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CANTO    IL 

O  If BATSKfcT  QoBsn !  by  Miirinen  beloved ! 
Refalgeat  Moon  I  when  in  tlie  emel  eeft 
Down  esnlc  yon  fUr  Ship  to  her  coral  graye. 
Where  didet   thon  Ifaiger  then!    Sore   it 

behoved 
A  Spirit  iitronpr  and  pityftil  like  thee 
At  that  drrad  honr  thy  worfhippera  to  laTe ; 
Nor  let  the  Glory  where  thy  tendereet  light. 
Forsaking  even  the  clondii,  with  pleaanre  lay, 
Pbm«  like  a  clond  which  none  deplores,  away, 
No  more  to  bleoe  the  empire  of  the  Night. 
How  oft  to  thee  have  homo-tick  sailors  ponrM 
irpoB  their  midnight-watch,  no  longer  dull 
Whea  thon  didst  smile,    hymns  wild  and 

beantifal, 
Worthy  the  radiant  Angel  they  adored! 
And  are  each  hymnings  breathed  to  thee  in 

vainT 
GlcwMtthon,  as  if  delighted  with  the  strain. 
And  won  by  it  the  oions  bark  to  keep 
la  joy  for  ever  ?— till  at  once  behind 
A  Hottd  than  sailest^—aad  a  roaring  wind 
Hath  sank  her  in  the  deep ! 
Or,  though  the  sephyr  scarcely  blow, 
Down  to  the  bottom  most  she  go 
With  all  who  wake  or  sleep, 
Rre  the  slnmberer  f^m  his  dream  can  start. 
Or  the  hymn  hath  left  the  suiger*s  heart ! 
Oh!  oaro,  if  ever  mortal  prayer 
Were  heard  where  thon  and  thy  bright  stars 

abide. 
So  anaay  gallant  spirits  had  not  died 
Thno  monmfnily  in  beanty  and  in  prime ! 
Bat  ff^om  the  sky  had  shone  an  arm  sublime, 
To  hlcas  the  worship  of  that  Virgin  fair, 
And,  aaly  scea  by  Faith's  nplift^d  eye. 
The  wretched  vessel  gently  drifted  by 
The  Ihtal  rock,  and  to  the  crowded  shore. 
In  trinniph  and  In  pride  the  expected  glory 

bore. 


Oh  vain  l^lief !  mostbeanteonsaa  thon  art, 
Thj  hemvenly  visnge  hides  a  cmei  heart. 
When  Denth  and  Daager,Terror  and  Dismay, 
Are  BMidly  Btmggling  on  the  dismal  Ocean, 
With    heedless    smile   and  calm   unaltered 

motion, 
Ob  ward  thon  glidest  through  the  milky  way, 
^or«  hi  thv  own  immortal  beauty  blest, 
firmrwi,  dyiag  mortals  rave  themselves  to 

rest. 
Yet  when  this  aight  thon  raountst  thy  starry 

throne, 
Bricfctcniag  to  san-like  glory  in  thv  bliss, 
>%  ili  thnn  not  then  thy  once  -  loved  Vessel 

miss, 
%adi  wioli  her  happy,  now  that  the  is  gone? 

Was  that  wild  sound  a  human  cry, 

7' he  voice  of  one  more  loath  to  die 
VHrnm  thev  who  round  him  sleep? 
Or  ^f  »  Spirit  in  the  sky, 
%    Pcmaa  in  the  deep? 


No  sea-bird,  throagh  the  darknesa  lailing. 

E'er  ntter'd  such  a  doleful  wailing. 

Foreboding  the  near  blast: 

If  from  a  living  thing  it  came. 

It  sure  must  have  a  spectral  frame. 

And  soon  its  soul  must  part : — 

That  groan  broke  Arom  a  bursting  heart, 

The  bitterest  and  the  last 


The  Fiinire  moves !  It  is  alive ! 
None  but  its  wretched  self  survive. 
Yea!  drowuM  are  all  the  crew! 
Ghosts  are  they  underneath  the  wave. 
And  he,  whom  Ocean  deign*d  to  save. 
Stands  there  most  ghost-hke  too. 
Alone  upon  a  rock  he  stands 
Amid  the  waves,  and  wrings  his  hands. 
And  lifts  to  Heaven  his  steadfast  eye. 
With  a  wild  upbraiding  agony. 
He  sends  his  soul  through  the  lonesome  air 
To  God:  but  God  hears  not  his  prayer;    • 
For,  soon  as  hb  words  from  the  wretch 

depart. 
Cold  they  return  on  his  baffled  heart 
He  flings  himself  down  on  his  rocky  tomb, 
And  m£lly  laughs  at  his  horrible  doom* 
With  smiles  the  Main  is  overspread, 
As  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead ; 
And  upward  when  he  turns  his  sight, 
The  unfeeling  Sun  is  shining  bright. 
And  strikes  him  with  a  sickening  Hght    . 
While  a  fainting-fit  his  soul  bedims, 
Ho^  thinks  that  a  Ship  before  him  swims, 
A  gallant  Ship,  aU  fill'd  with  gales. 
One  radiant  gleam  of  snowv  sails — 
His  senses  return,  and  he  looks  in  vain 
O'er  the  empty  silence  of  the  Main ! 
No  Ship  is  there,  with  radiant  gleam. 
Whose  shadow  saiPd  throughout  his  dream : 
Not  even  one  rueful  plank  is  seen 
To  tell  that  a  vessel  hath  ever  been 
Beneath  these  lonely  skies : 
But  sea-birds  he  oft  had  seen  before 
Following  the  ship  in  hush  or  roar, 
The  loss  of  their  resting-mast  deplore 
With  wild  and  dreary  cries. 


What  brought  him  here  he  cannot  tell ; 
Doubt  and  confusion  darken  all  his  soul. 
While  glinunering  truth  more  dreadful  makes 

the  gloom: 
Why  hath  the  Ocean  that  bhick  hideoua 

swell? 
And  in  his  ears  why  doth  that  dismal  toll 
For  ever  sound, — as  if  a  city-bell 
Wail'd  for  a  funeral  passing  to  the  tomb? 
Some  one  hath  died,  and  buried  is  this  day ; 
A  hoary -headed  man,  or  stripling  gay, 
Or  haply  some  sweet  maid,  who  was  a  bride. 
And,  ere  her  head  upon  his  bosom  lay 
Who  deemM  her  all  his  own,  —  the  Virgin 

died! 
Why  starts  the  wildcr'd  dreamer  at  the  sound. 
And  casts  his  haggard  eyes  around  ? 
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The  otter  agony  hatb  seised  him  oow, 

For  Memory  drire*  him,  liken  ■lave,  to  know 

l¥hBt  MadneM  wonld  conceal:  —  Hif  own 
dear  Maid, 

She,  who  he  thought  could  neTer  die,  is 
dead. 

DrownM!  — still  the  breaking  billows  mat- 
ter,— drownM ! 

With  angaish  lend  was  her  death-bed ! 

Nor  e^er, — wild  wish  of  utmost  woe ! 

Shall  her  fair  corse  be  found. 

Oft  had  he  sworn  with  faithless  breath, 

That  his  love  for  the  Maid  was  strong  as 
death, 

By  the  holy  Sun  he  sware ; 

The  Sun  upon  the  Ocean  smiles. 

And,  with  a  sudden  gleam,  reviles 

His  vows  as  light  as  air. 

Yet  soon  he  flings,  with  a  sudden  start. 

That  gnawing  frenzy  from  his  heart. 

For  long  in  sooth  he  strove. 

When  the  waters  were  booming  in  his  brain, 

And  his  life  was  cloggM  with  a  sickening  pain. 

To  save  his  lady-love. 

How  long  it  seems  since  that  dear  night. 
When  gazing  on  the  wan  moonlight 
He  and  his  own  betrothed  stood. 
Nor  fearM  the  harmless  ocean-flood ! 
He  feels  as  if  many  and  many  a  day. 
Since  that  bright  hour,  had  pass*d  away ; 
The  dim  remembrance  of  some  joy 
In  which  he  revel  Pd  when  a  boy. 
The  crew's  dumb  miseiy  and  his  own. 
When  lingeringly  the  ship  went  down, 
Even  like  some  mournful  tale  appears, 
By  wandering  sailor  told  in  other  years. 
Yet  still  he  knows  that  this  is  all  delusion, 
For  how  could  he  for  months  and  years  have 

lain 
A  wretched  thing  upon  the  cruel  Main, 
Calm  though  it  seem  to  be?  Would  gracious 

Heaven 
Set  free  his  spirit  from  this  dread  confusion. 
Oh,  how  devoutly  would  his  .thanks  be  given 
To  Jesus  ere  he  died !  But  tortured  so. 
He  dare  not  pray  beneath  his  weight  of  woe, 
Lest  he  should  feel,  when  about  to  die, 
By  God  deserted  utterly, 
He  cannot  die :  Though  he  longs  for  death. 
Stronger  and  stronger  grows  his  breath. 
And  hopeless  woe  the  spring  of  being  feeds; 
He  fkints  not,  thonrh  his  knell  seems  rpug. 
But  lives,  as  if  to  life  he  clung. 
And  stronger  as  he  bleeds. 
But  the  weariness  of  wasting  grief 
Hath  brought  at  last  its  own  relief: 
Each  sense  is  dulVd!  He  lies  at  last 
As  if  the  parting  shock  were  past 
He  sleeps! — Prolong  his  haunted  rest, 
O  God  !~for  now  the  wretch  is  blest 
A  fair  romantic  Island,  crownM 
With  a  glow  of  blossomed  trees. 
And  underneath  bestrewn  with  flowers. 
The  happy  dreamer  sees. 


A  stream  comes  dancing  fktim  a  MOitiit, 

Down  its  ftresh  and  lustrous  side. 

Then,  tamed  into  a  ^uiet  pool. 

Is  scarcely  seen  to  glide. 

Like  fairy  sprites,  a  thousand  birds 

Glance  by  on  golden  wing, 

Birds  lovelier  than  the  lovely  hues 

Of  the  bloom  wherein  they  sing. 

Upward  he  lifts  his  wondering  eves, 

Nor  yet  believes  that  even  the  skies 

So  passing  fair  can  be: 

And  lo!  yon  gleam  of  emerald  light. 

For  human  gaze  too  dassling  bngbt. 

Is  that  Indeed  the  Sea? 


AdomM  with  all  her  pomp  and  pride. 
Long  fluttering  flags,  and  peadanta  wide. 
He  sees  a  stately  vessel  ride 
At  anchor  in  a  bay. 

Where  never  waves  by  storm  were  driven. 
Shaped  like  the  Moon  when  she  is  yoiua^ 

In  heaven. 
Or  melting  in  a  cloud  that  stops  her  way. 
Her  masts  tower  nobly  tram  the  rocking  deep. 
Tall  as  the  palmtrees  on  the  steep. 
And,  burning  mid  their  crests  so  darkly  green. 
Her  meteor-glories  all  abroad  are  seen. 
Wakening  the  forests  from  their  solenm  oleep; 
While  suddenly  the  cannon's  sound 
Rolls  through  the  cavemM  gleas  and  grwrca 

profonnd. 
And  never-dying  echoes  roar  around. 
Shaded  with  branching  palm,  the  aign   of 

peace. 
Canoes  and  skiffs  like  lightning  shoot 
Countless  as  waves  there  sporting  on  the  i 
While  still  firom  those  that  lead  the 


song. 
Whose  chorus  rends  the  inland-clifTa  affar. 
Tells  that  advance    before   that   umum'^ 

throng 
Princes  and  chieftains,  with  a  fearleaa  anile. 
And  outstretched  arms,  to  welcome  to  their 

Isle 
That  gallant  Ship  of  War. 
And  glad  are  they  who  therein  sail. 
Once  more  to  breathe  the  balmy  gale. 
To  kiss  the  steadfast  strand: 
They  round  the  world  are  voyaging. 
And  who  can  tell  their  suffering 
Since  last  they  saw  the  land  ? 


But  that  bright  pageant  will  not  stay: 
Palms,  plumes,  and  ensigns  melt  away. 
Island,  and  ship!  — Though  utter  W  tbe 

change 
rFor  on  a  rock  he  seems  to  lie 
AH  naked  to  the  burning  sky) 
He  doth  not  think  it  strange. 
While  in  his  memory  faint  recalliaga  swsms. 
He  fain  would  think  it  is  a  dream 
That  thus  distracts  his  view. 
Until  some  unimagined  pain 
Shoots  shivering  through  his  troubled  br^in  , 
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->Thoiigk  dreadful,  all  ii  true. 

Rot  what  to  him  if  angnith  now, 

Though  Jt  hum  in  hii  blood,  and  his  heart, 

and  hit  brow, 
For  ever  from  mom  to  night? 
For  lo !  an  angel-ohape  def  cendi, 
As  soft  and  silent  as  moonlight. 
And  o*er  the  dreamer  bends. 
She  cannot  be  an  earthly  child, 
Yrt,  when  the  Vision  sweetly  smiled, 
The  Iteht  that  there  did  play 
Reminded  him,  he  knew  not  why. 
Of  one  beloved  in  infancy. 
But  now  far,  far  away. 


Disturbed  by  fluttering  joy,  he  wakes. 
And  feels  a  death-like  shock ; 
For,  harder  even  than  in  his  dream. 
His  bed  is  a  lonely  rock. 
Poor  wretch!  he  dares  not  open  his  eye. 
For  be  dreads  the  beauty  of  Uie  sky, 
And  the  useless  unaTailing  breeze 
That  he  hears  upon  the  happy  seas. 
A  loice  glides  sweetly  through  his  heart. 
The  Toice  of  one  that  mourns ; 
Yet  it  hath  a  gladsome  melody — 
Dear  God !  the  dream  retums! 
A  gentle  kiss  breathes  o'er  his  cheek, 
A  kiss  of  murmuring  sighs. 
It  wanders  o*er  his  brow,  and  falls 
Like  light  upon  his  eyes. 
Through  that  long  kiss  he  dimly  seea, 
All  bathed  in  smiles  and  tears, 
A  well-known  ftu:e;  and  from  those  lipa 
A  well-known  voice  he  hears. 
\l  ith  a  doubtful  look  he  scans  the  Maid, 
As  if  half-delighted,  half-afraid, 
I'hen  bows  his  wilderM  head. 
And.  with  deep  groans,  he  strives  to  pray 
I'hat  Heaven  would  drive  the  fiend  away. 
That  haunts  his  dying  bed. 
Acaia  he  dares  to  view  the  air : 
1  he  beauteous  ghost  yet  lingers  there, 
Vrird  ia  a  spotless  shroud: 
Rrrathiag  in  tones  subdued  and  low 
Brat  oVr  htm  like  Heaven's  radiant  bow. 
And  still  as  evening-cloud. 


Art  thou  a  phantom  of  the  brain  ? 
He  rriea,  a  mermaid  from  the  main? 
A  aeraph  from  the  sky  ? 
Or  art  thou  a  fiend  with  a  seraph's  smile, 
f  "oose  here  to  mock  on  this  horrid  Isle, 
My  dying  agony?— 

Had  he  bat  seen  what  touching  sadness  fell 
Oo  that  fair  creature's  cheek  while  thus  he 

spoke, 
Had  heard  the  stifled  sigh  that  slonHy  broke 
Fravi  her  untainted  bosom's  lab'ring  swell. 
He  scam  had  hoped,  that  at  the  throne  of 

grace 
SacJi  eniel  words  could  e'er  have  been  for- 


The  inpiMa 


given, 
•in  of  doubting  auch  a  face. 


Of  speaking  thus  of  Heaven. 
Weeping,  she  wrings  his  dripping  hair 
That  hangs  across  his  cheek ; 
And  leaves  a  hundred  kisses  there, 
But  not  one  word  can  speak. 
In  bjiss  she  listens  to  his  breath: 
Ne'er  murmur'd  so  the  breast  of  death ! 
Alas !  sweet  one !  what  joy  can  give   . 
Fond-cherish*d  thoughts  like  these! 
For  how  mayest  thou  and  thy  lover  live 
In  the  centre  of  the  seas  ? 
Or  vainly  to  your  sorrows  seek  for  rest. 
On  a  rock  where  never  verdure  grew. 
Too  wild  even  for  the  wild  sea-mew 
To  build  her  slender  nest! 


Sublime  is  the  faith  of  a  lonely  soul. 
In  pain  and  trouble  cherish 'd ; 
Sublime  the  spirit  of  hope  that  lives, 
When  earthly  hope  has  perish'd. 
And  where  doth  that  bl.est  faith  abide? 
O !  not  in  Man's  stem  nature :  human  pride 
Inhabits  there,  and  oft  by  virtue  led. 
Pride  though  it  be,  it  doth  a  glory  shed. 
That  makes  the  world  we  mortal  beings 

tread, 
In  chosen  spots,  resplendent  as  the  Heaven ! 
But  to  yon  gentle  Maiden  turn, 
Who  never  for  herself  doth  mourn. 
And  own  that  faith's  undying  um 
Is  but  to  woman  given. 
Now  that  the  shade  of  sorrow  falls 
Across  her  life,  and  duty  calls, 
Her  spirit  bums  with  a  fervent  glow. 
And  stately  through  the  gloom  of  woe 
Behold  her  alterM  form  arise, 
Like  a  priestess  at  a  sacrifice. 
The  touch  of  earth  hath  left  no  taint 
Of  weakness  in  the  fearless  saint. 
Like  clouds,  all  human  passions  roll. 
At  the  breath  of  devotion,  from  her  sonl. 
And  God  looks  down  with  a  gleam  of  grace. 
On  the  stillness  of  her  heavenward  face. 
Just  paler  in  her  grief. 
While,  hark !  like  one  who  God  adores. 
Such  words  she  o'er  her  lover  pours. 
As  give  herself  relief. 


Oh !  look  again  on  her  who  speaks 
To  thee,  and  nathes  thy  sallow  cheeks 
With  many  a  human  tear! 
No  cruel  thing  beside  thee  leans. 
Thou  knowcst  what  tliy  Mary  means. 
Thy  own  true  love  is  here. 
Open  thine  eyes !  thy  beauteous  eyes ! 
For  mercy  smile  on  me! 
Speak !— but  one  word !  one  little  word ! 
'Tis  aU  I  ask  of  thee. 
If  these  eyes  would  give  one  transient  gleam, 
To  cheer  this  dark  and  dreadful  dream. 
If,  while  I  kiss  thy  cheek. 
These  dear,  dear  lips,  alas!  so  pale, 
Before  their  parting  spirit  fail. 
One  low  farewell  would  speak,— 
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This  rock  so  hard  would  be  a  bed 

or  down  unto  thy  Mary's  head. 

And  gently  would  we  glide  away, 

Fitz-Owen !  to  that  purer  day 

Of  which  thou  once  didst  sing; 

Like  birds,  that,  rising  from  the  foam, 

Seek  on  some  lofty  cliff  their  home, 

On  storm-despising  wing. 

Yes!  that  thou'  hearst  thy  Mary's  voice, 

That  lovely  smile  declares ! 

Here  let  us  in  each  other's  arms 

Dissolve  our  life  in  prayers. 

I  see  in  that  uplifted  eye, 

That  thou  art  not  afraid  to  die ; 

For  ever  brave  wert  thou. 

Oh !  press  me  closer  to  thy  soul, 

And,  while  yet  we  hear  the  Ocean  roll, 

Breathe  deep  the  marriage- vow ! 

We  hoped  far  other  days  to  see ; 

Rut  the  will  of  God  be  done ! 

My  husband!  behold  yon  pile  of  clouds 

Like  a  city,  round  the  Sun: 

Beyond  these  clouds,  ere  the  phantoms  part. 

Thou  wilt  lean  in  bliss  on  my  loving  heart. — 


Sweet  seraph!  lovely  was  thy  form, 
When,  shrouded  in  the  misty  storm 
That  swept  o'er  Snowdon's  side. 
The  Cambrian  shepherd,  through  the  gloom. 
Like  a  spirit  rising  from  the  tomb, 
With  awe  beheld  thee  glide ; 
And  lovely  wert  thou.  Child  of  Light ! 
When,  gaxing  on  the  starry  night 
Within  Llanberris  Lake, 
Thy  spirit  felt,  in  a  hush  like  death. 
The  fading  earth's  last  whisper'd  breath 
The  holy  scene  forsake. 
Oh  !  lovelier  still,  when  thy  noiseless  tread 
Around  thy  aged  mother's  bed 
Fell  soft  as  snow  on  snow. 
When  thy  yearning  heart  repress'd  its  sighs. 
And  from  thy  never-closing  eyes 
Forbade  the  tears  to  flow. 
But  now  unto  thy  looks  are  given 
The  beauty  and  the  power  of  Heaven : 
The  sternness  of  this  dismal  Isle 
Is  soften'd  by  thy  saintly  smile. 
And  he,  who  lay,  like  a  madman,  bound 
In  fetters  of  anguish  to  the  ground. 
And  heard  and  saw,  in  fearful  strife. 
The  sounds  and  the  sights  of  unearthly  life, 
Now  opens  his  eyes  that  glisten  mild 
Like  the  gladsome  eyes  of  a  waken'd  child. 
For  the  hideous  trance  is  fled ; 
And  his  soul  is  fillM  with  the  glorv  bright. 
That  plays  like  a  wreath  of  halo-light 
Around  his  Mary's  head. 


Moat  awful  is  the  perfect  rest 
T|i«t  sits  within  her  eye. 
Awful  her  pallid  ikct  imprest 
With  the  seal  of  victory. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  ghastly  dreams 
ingsoni, 


That  haunt  the  parting  i 


She  looks  like  a  bird  of  eaUn,  ihU  flttits 

Unmoved  when  thunders  roU, 

And  gives  to  the  storm  as  gentle  aoies 

As  e'er  through  sunshine  stole. 

Her  lover  leans  on  her  quiet  breast. 

And  his  heart  like  hers  is  still : 

Ne'er  martyrM  satnts  more  meekly  bow*d 

To  their  Creator's  will. 

As  calm  they  sit,  as  they  had  steerM 

To  some  little  favourite  Isle, 

To  mark  upon  the  peaceful  waves 

The  parting  sunbeams  smile; 

As  if  the  lightly  feathered  oar 

In  an  hour  could  take  them  to  the  ahore. 

Where  friends  and  parents  dwell: 

But  far,  alas !  from  such  shore  are  thej. 

And  of  friends,   who  for  their  safety  prmy. 

Have  ta'on  a  last  farewell. 


But  why  thus  gleams  FiU-0 wen's  eye? 
Why  bursts  his  eager  speech  ? 
Lo !  as  if  brought  by  angel-hands 
Uninjur'd  on  the  beach. 
With  oars  and  sails  a  vessel  lies : 
Salvation  from  the  gracious  skies ! 
He  fears  it  is  a  dream ;  that  woe 
Hath  surely  craxed  his  brain : 
He  drives  the  phantom  from  his  gmse^ 
But  the  boat  appears  again. 
It  is  the  same  that  used  to  glide 
When  the  wind  had  fallen  low. 
Like  a  child  along  its  parent's  aide. 
Around  the  guardian  prow 
Of  the  mighty  ship  whose  shadow  Imj 
Unmoved  upon  the  watery  way. 
In  the  madness  of  that  dismal  honr. 
When  the  shrieking  Ship  went  dowm. 
This  little  boat  to  the  rocky  Isle 
Hath  drifted  all  alone. 
And  there  she  lies !  the  oars  are  laid 
As  by  the  hand  of  pleasure, 
Preparing  on  the  quiet  tide 
To  beat  a  gladsome  measure. 
The  dripping  sail  is  careless  tied 
Around  the  painted  mast, 
And  a  gaudy  flag  with  purple  glows. 
Hung  up  in  sportive  joy  by  those 
Whose  sports  and  joys  are  past. 


So  lightly  doth  this  little  boat 
Upon  tJne  scarce-touch'd  billows  floats 
So  careless  doth  she  seem  to  be 
Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  homeleea  ma. 
That,  while  the  happy  lovers  gase 
On  her,  the  liope  of  happier  days 
Steals  unawares,  like  Heaven's  own  brf  afc 
O'er  souls  that  were  prepared  for  deaili. 
They  gaxe  on  her,  till  she  appears 
As  if  she  understood  their  tears  ; 
To  lay  there  Irith  her  cheerful  sail 
Till    Heaven    should   send  sonu 

gale. 
Some  gentle  spirit  of  the  deep. 
With  motion  soft  and  awifl  aa  sleay. 
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T0  waft  them  to  sonie  pleasant  care 
In  the  nnhnown  gardens  of  the  ware, 
Thit,  hid  from  every  Laman  eye. 
Art  happy  in  the  tmiling  sky, 
And  in  their  beauty  win  the' love 
Of  eTerj  orb  that  shines  above. 
Fitz-Owen  from  his  dream  awakes. 
And  gently  in  his  arms  he  takes 
flis  gentle  Maid,  as  a  shepherd  kind 
Briagi  from  the  killing  mountain- wind 
A  oMw-white  himb,  and  leU  it  rest 
b  deep  and  beauty  on  his  breast. 
And  MV  the  gentle  fearless  Maid 
Within  the  boat  in  peace  is  laid : 
Uerfimbs  recline  as  if  in  sleep, 
Thsi^  afauost  resting  on  the  deep ; 

I    Oa  hta  dear  bosom  leans  her  head, 
And  throagh  her  long  hair,  wildly  spread 
O'er  all  her  face,  her  melting  eyca 
Are  Kfted  upwards  to  the  skies^ 

'    la  ulent  prayer  that  Heaven  would  save 
The  anas  that  fold  her  from  the  grave. 


fear, 


The  boat  hath  left  the  lonesome  rock, 
'   Aid  tries  the  wave  again, 

iid  on  she  glides  without  * 

Sobeaateons  is  the  main. 
I   Her  tittle  sail  beneath  the  sun 

Gletnii  radiant  a*  the  snow. 

And  o»er  the  gently-heaving  swell 

Bovadslike  a  mountain-roe. 

1b  that  frail  bark  the  lovers  sit, 

With  iteadfast  face  and  silent  breath, 

'•Utwhig  the  guiding  hope  of  life, 

let  reconciled  to  death. 

J|«  arm  is  round  her  tender  side, 

That  OMves  beneath  the  press, 

^>th  a  mingled  heat  of  solemn  awe 

Ajd  Tirgin  tenderness. 

TJ«y  ipeak  not : — but  the  inward  flow 

W  faith  and  dread,  and  joy  and  woe, 

^•ch  from  the  other  hears: 

Jj^»  long  they  gave  with  meeting  eyes, 

^  lift  them  slowly  to  the  skies 

SterpM  in  imploring  tears. 

1^  erer,  as  the  rock  recedes, 

Theyfr^l  theit  spirits  ris*; 

Aa^half  ferget  that  the  smiling  sea 

^»"ed  all  their  miseries. 

*«t  nfe  to  them  is  the  trackless  brine 

Ai  isBe  well-known  and  rural  road 

^e«d  in  their  childhood  ;— -for  they  love 

«ch  sther,  and  believe  in  God. 

And  weD  mirht  ^t  refulgent  day 
I  Hete  Oeean-Pilgrlms  cheer, 

Aad  make  them  ?eel  as  if  the  glades 
'  Of  bsme  Itself  were  near. 

«*r  t  ttviag  seirtlment  of  joy, 
I  «>^  IS  dett  deep  on  hill  and  vale 
I  ^J^to  the  friesdly  Mn  comes  from  his  clouds 
I  The  vernal  hUmm  to  hail, 
iTJ^yi  on  the  Oeem's  sparkling  breast, 

That,  half  in  notf  on,  half  at  rest, 


Like  a  happy  thing  doth  lie; 

Breathing  that  fresh  and  fragrant  air. 

And  seeming  in  that  slumber  fair 

The  Brother  of  the  Sky. 

Hues  brighter  than  the  ruby-stone 

With  radiance  gem  his  wavy  zone, 

A  million  hues,  I  ween : 

Long  dazzling  lines  of  snowy  white. 

Fantastic  wreathM  with  purple  light. 

Or  bathed  in  richest  green. 

The  flying  fish,  on  wings  of  gold, 

Skims  through  the  sunny  ray. 

Then,  like  the  rainbow's  dying  gleam. 

In  the  clear  wave  melts  away. 

And  all  the  beauteous  joy  seems  made 

For  that  dauntless  Youth  and  sainted  Maid, 

Whom  God  and  Angels  love : 

Comfort  is  in  the  helm,  the  sail. 

The  light,  the  clouds,  the  sea,  the  gale, 

Around,  below,  above. 


And  thus  they  sail,  and  sail  along, 
Without  one  thought  of  fear ; 
As  calm  as  if  the  boatman^  song 
Awoke  an  echoing  chear. 
O'er  the  hills  that  stretch  in  sylvan  pride 
On  the  Bala  Lake's  romantic  side. 
And  lo !  beneath  the  mellowing  light. 
That  trembles  between  day  and  night 
Before  the  Sun's  decline. 
As  to  the  touch  of  fairy-hand 
Upstarting  dim  the  nameless  land 
Extends  its  mountain-line. 
It  is  no  cloud  that  steadfast  lies 
Between  the  Ocean  and  the  Skies; 
No  image  of  a  cloud,  that  flings 
Across  the  deep  its  shadowy  wings ; 
Such  as  oft  cheats  with  visions  fair 
The  heart  of  home-sick  mariner. 
It  is  the  living  Earth !  They  see 
From  the  shore  a  smile  of  amity 
That  gently  draws  them  on. 
Such  a  smile  as  o'er  all  Nature  glows 
At  a  summer-evening's  fragrant  close. 
When  the  winds  and  rain  are  g^ne. 
The  self-moved  boat  appears  to  seek 
Witli  gladsome  glide  a  home-like  creek. 
In  the  centre  of  a  bay. 
Which  the  calm  and  quiet  hills  surround, 
And  touchM  by  waves  without  a  sound. 
Almost  as  calm  as  they. 


And,  what  if  here  fierce  savage  men 
Glare  on  them  from  some  darksome  den? — 
W  hat  would  become  of  this  most  helpless 

Maid? 
Fitz-Owen  thinks:— hut  in  her  eye, 
Siy  calndy  hright,  he  can  descry 
That  she  is  not  afraid- 
Of  savage  men  or  monsters  wild. 
But  is  sublimely  reconciled 
To  meet  and  bear  her  destiny. 
A  gentle  rippling  on  the  sand — 
One  stroke  of  tlie  dexterous  oar — 
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The  nail  is  furPd :  the  boat  it  moor'd : 

And  the  Loverf  walk  the  shore. 

To  them  it  is  an  awful  thought. 

From  the  wild  world  of  waters  brought 

By  God's  protecting  hand, 

When  every  Christian  soul  was  lost. 

On  that  unknown,  but  beauteous  coast. 

As  in  a  dream  to  stand. 

While  their  spirits  with  devotion  bum, 

Their  faces  to  the  sea  thcj  turn. 

That  lately  seemM  their  grave ; 

And  bless,  in  murmurs  soft  and  low, 

The  beautiful,  the  halcyon  glow. 

That  bathes  the  evening-wave. 

Before  the  setting  sun  they  kneel. 

And  through  the  silent  air. 

To  Him  that  dwells  on  that  throne  of  light 

They  pour  their  souls  in  prayer. 

Their  thoughts  are  floating,  like  the  clouds 

That  seek  the  beauteous  West, 

Their  gentleness,  their  peace  the  same, 

The  same  their  home  of  rest. 

Now  Night  hath   come  with   the  cooling 

breexc. 
And  these  Lovers  still  are  on  their  knees. 


CANTO     III. 

Oh  many  are  the  beauteous  isles 

Unknown  to  human  eye. 

That,  sleeping  'mid  the  Ocean-smiles, 

In  happy  silence  lie. 

The  Ship  may  pass  them  in  the  night. 

Nor  the  sailors  know  what  a  lovely  sight 

Is  resting  on  the  Main ; 

Some  wandering  Ship  who  hath  lost  her 

way. 
And  never,  or  by  night  or  day. 
Shall  pass  these  isles  again. 
There  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  spring 
Are  rustling  to  the  radiant  wing 
Of  birds,  in  various  plumage  bright. 
As  rainbow-hues,  or  dawning  light. 
Soft-falling  showers  of  blossoms  fair. 
Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air. 
Like  showers  of  vernal  snow. 
And  from  the  fruit-tree,  spreading  tall, 
The  richly  ripened  clusters  faQ 
Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow. 
The  sun  and  clouds  alone  possess 
The  joy  of  all  that  loveliness ; 
And  sweetly  to  each  other  smile 
The  live-long  day — sun,  cloud,  and  isle. 
Now  silent  lies  each  sheltered  bay ! 
No  other  visitors  have  they 
To  their  shores  of  silvery  sand. 
Than  the  waves  that ,  murmuring^  in  their 

All  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band 
Come  dancing  from  the  sea. 


How  did  I  love  to  sigh  and  weep 
For  those  that  saiFd  upon  the  deep. 
When,  yet  a  wondering  child, 
I  sat  alone  at  dead  of  night. 
Hanging  all  breathless  with  delight 
O'er  their  adventures  wild ! 
Trembling  1  heard  of  diszy  shrouds. 
Where  up  among  the  raving  clouda 
The.  sailor-boy  must  go ; 
Thunder  and  lightning  o'er  his  head! 
And,  should  he  fall — O  thought  of  dread! 
Waves  mountain-high  below. 
How  leapt  my  heart  with  wildering  fears. 
Gazing  on  savage  islanders 
Ranged  fierce  in  long  canoe. 
Their  poison'd  spears,  their  war-mttire. 
And  plumes  twined  bright,  like  wreaths  of 

fire, 
Round  brows  of  dusky  hue! 
What  tears  would  fill  my  wakeful  eyes 
When  some  delicious  paradise, 
rAs  if  a  cloud  had  roU'd 
On  a  sudden  from  the  bursting  sun) 
Freshening  the  Ocean  where  it  shone. 
Flung  wide  its  groves  of  gold ! 
No  more  the  pining  Mariner 
In  wild  delirium  raves. 
For  like  an  angel,  kind  and  fair. 
That  smiles,  and  smiling  saves, 
The  glory  charms  away  distress. 
Serene  in  silent  loveliness 
Amid  the  dash  of  waves. 


And  wouldst  thou  think  it  hard  to  dwell 
Alone  within  some  sylvan  cell. 
Some  ftragrant  arch  of  flowers. 
Raised  like  a  queen  with  gracious  amile 
In  the  midst  of  this  her  subject  isle. 
This  labyrinth  of  bowers? 
Could  the  fair  earth,  and  fairer  skies, 
Clouds,  breezes,  fountains,  groves. 
To  banish  from  thy  heart  suffice 
All  thought  of  deeper  loves  f 
Or  wouldst  thou  pine  thv  life  away. 
To  kiss  once  more  the  blessed  ray 
That  shines  in  human  eyes? 
What  though-  the  clustering  roses  cane 
Like  restless  gleams  of  magic  flame. 
As  if  they  loved  thy  feet. 
To  win  thee  like  a  summer  sprite. 
With  purest  touches  of  delight. 
To  the  Fairy-Queen's  retreat! 
Oh !  they  would  bloom  and  wither  too« 
And  melt  their  pearls  of  radiant  dew. 
Without  one  look  from  thee: 
What  pleasure  could  that  beauty  ghv^ 
Which,  of  all  mortal  things  that  live. 
None  but  thyself  may  see  ? 
And  where  are  the  birds  that  cheer*d  thine 

«^yes. 
With  wings  and  crests  of  rainbow  djro. 
That  wont  for  aye  to  glide 
Like  sunbeams  through  the  shady  bowrr% 
Charming  away  tlie  happy  hours 
With  songs  of  love  or  pride? 
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Soon,  aoon  thou  hateat  this  Paradiw; 

It  aecBM  the  toul  hath  fled 

That  made  it  fairer  than  the  skies. 

And  a  joyful  heanty  shed 

OVr  the  tremor  of  the  circling  wave, 

Tliat  BOW  with  restless  moans  and  sighs 

Sounds  like  the  dirge-song  of  the  dead, 

Dim  hreaking  round  a  grave. 


But  she  thou  lorest  is  at  thy  side, 
The  Island-Queen  hecomes  thy  hride, 
And  God  and  Nature  sanctify  the  vow ; 
Air,  Earth,  and  Ocean  smile  once  more, 
And  along  the  forest-fringed  shore, 
Vr'hat  mirth  and  music  now! 
What  warm  and  heavenly  tints  illume 
The  hmd  that  lately  seemM  a  tomb 
Where  thou  wert  left  to  die ! 
So  bathed  in  joy  this  earth  appears 
To  him,  who,  blind  for  lingering  years. 
At  hut  beholds  the  sky. 
Thy  heart  was  like  an  untouch'd  lyre. 
Silent  as  death — Let  the  trembling  wire 
The  hand  that  knoprs  its  spirit  feel; 
And  list !  What  melting  murmurs  steal 
Like  incense  to  the  realms  above. 
Such  sounds  as  parted  souls  might  love. 
And  now  if  a  home-bound  vessel  lay 
At  anchor  in  yon  beauteous  bay, 
Till  the  land-breeie  her  canvas  wings  should 

sweU, 
From  the  sweet  Isle   thou  scarce  wouldst 

part. 

Bat,  when  thou  didst,  thy  lingering  heart 
Wonld  sadly  say:  Farewell! 


in  aach  a  Fairy-Isle  now  pray'd 
Fitz-Owen  and  his  darling  Maid. 
The  setting  sun,  with  a  pensive  glow. 
Had  bathed  their  foreheads  bending  low. 
Nor  ceased  the  voice,  or  the  breath  of  their 

prayer, 
Till  the  moonlight  lay  on  the  meUow*d  air. 
Thca  from  the  leaves  they  calmly  rose, 
As  after  a  night  of  calm  repose, 
And  Mary  lean'd  her  face 
With  a  sob  of  joy  on  her  Lover's  breast. 
Who  with  kind  tones  the  Maiden  pressM 
la  a  holy  pure  embrace. 
And  gently  he  kiss'd  her  tearftd  eyes, 
ADd  bade  her  heart  lie  still. 
For  there  was  a  power  in  the  gracious  skies, 
To  shieM  their  sainU  from  ill. 
Then,  guided  by  the  moon-light  pale. 
They  walkM  into  a  sylvan  vale, 
Soft,  silent,  warm,  and  deep; 
And  there  beneath  her  languid  head. 
The  ailken  wither*d  leaves  he  spread, 
That  ahe  might  sweetlv  sleep. 
Thea  down  he  sat  by  her  tender  side. 
And,  as  she  Uy,  with  soft  touch  dried 
The  atcaling  tears  she  could  not  hide ; 
Till  sleep,  like  a  faint  shadow,  fell 
O'er  the  husht  face  he  loved  so  well, 


And  smiling  dreams  were  given 
To  cheer  her  heart ;  then  down  he  laid 
His  limbs  beside  the  sleeping  Maid, 
In  the  fiice  of  the  starry  Heaven. 


Sleep  fell  upon  their  wearied  souls 
With  a  power  as  deep  as  death ; 
Scarce  trembled  Mary's  floating  hair 
In  her  Lover's  tranquil  breath. 
In  that  still  trance  did  dear  thoughts  come 
From  the  brook,  and  the  glade,  and  the  sky, 

of  home, 
And  the  gentle  sound  of  her  mother's  voice 
Bade  Mary's  slumbering  soul  rejoice. 
For  she  in  dreams  to  Wales  hath  flown, 
And  sits  in  a  cottage  of  her  own, 
Beneath  its  sheltering  tree : 
Fitz-Owen's  eye  is  flx'd  on  hers. 
While  with  a  timid  smile  she  stirs 
Beside  her  mother's  knee. 
But  the  rising  sun  hath  pour'd  his  beams 
Into  her  heart,  and  broke  her  dreams; 
Slowly  she  lifts  her  eyes. 
And,  wondering  at  the  change,  looks  round. 
Upon  that  wild  enchanted  ground. 
And  these  delightful  skies. 
Over  her  Lover's  breast  she  breathes 
A  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
And  gently  they  stir  his  sleeping  soul, 
Like  the  voice  of  the  morning-air. 
Soon  as  the  first  surprise  is  past. 
They  rise^  from  their  leafy  bed. 
As  cheerful  as  the  new-woke  birds 
That  sing  above  their  head. 
And  trusting  in  the  merciful  Power 
That  saved  them  in  that  dismal  hour 
When  the  ship  sank  in  the  sea. 
Cheering  their  souls  with  many  a  smile 
They  walk  through  the  woods  of  this  name- 
less Isle 
In  undisturb'd  tranquillity. 


Well  might  they  deem  that  wizard's  wand 
Had  set  them  down  in  Fairy-land, 
Or  that  their  souls  some  beauteous  dream 

obey'd : 
They  know  not  where  to  look  or  listen. 
For  pools  and  streams  of  crystal  glisten 
Above,  around, — embracing  like  the  air 
The  soft-reflected  trees;  while  everywhere 
From  shady  nook,  clear  hill,  and  sunny  glade. 
The  ever-varying  soul  of  mnsi^  play'd ; 
As  if,  at  some  capricious  thing's  command, 
Indulging  every  momentary  mood, 
With  voice  and  instrument,  a  fairy-band 
Beneath  some  echoing  precipice  now  stood. 
Now  on  steep  mountain's  rocky  battlement. 
Or  from  the  clouds  their  blended  chorus  sent, 
With  jocund  din  to  mock  the  solitude. 
They  gaze  with  never-sated  eyes 
On  lengthening  lines  of  flowery  dyes. 
That  through  the  woods,  and  up  the  moun- 
tains run: 
Not  richer  radiance  robca  the  Even, 
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When  fhe  aaccndt  her  throne  in  Heaven, 

B«'side  the  tettlng  Bun, 

Scatterinf^  the  hloMomy  gems  avay. 

Like  the  white  shower  of  the  ocean-epray, 

AcroM  their  path  for  erer  glide  or  shoot 

Birds  of  snch  heaaty,  as  might  lead 

The  soul  to*jthink  that  magic  power  decreed 

Spirits   to   awell    therein;    nor   are    they 

mute, 
But  each  doth  chant  his  own  helored  strain, 
For  erer  tremhling  on  a  natural  tune. 
The  heart's  emotions  seeming  so  to  suit, 
That  the  rapt  Lorers  are  desiring  soon, 
That  silence  never  may  return  again. 


A  cheerfnl  welcome  these  hright  creatares 

sing; 
And  as  the  Lovers  roam  from  glade  to  glade, 
That  shine  with  sunlight,  and  with  music 

ring, 
Seems  hut  for  them  the  enchanted  island 

made. 
So  strong  the  influence  of  the  fairy-scene. 
That  soon  they  feel  as  if  for  many  a  year 
In  love  and  rapture  they  had  lingered  here, 
While  with  the  heanteons  things  that  once 

have  heen 
Long,  long  ago,  or  only  in  the  mind 
By  Fancy  imaged,  lies  their  native  Wales, 
Its  dim-seen  hills,  and  all  its  streamy  vales : 
Sounds  in  their  souls  its  rushing  mountain- 
wind, 
Like  music  heard  in  youth,  rememherM  well, 
But  when  or  where  it  rose  they  cannot  tell. 
Delightful  woods,  and  many  a  cloudless  sky. 
Are  in  their  memOry  strangely  floating  hy. 
But  the  faint  pageant  slowly  melts  away, 
And  to  the  living  earth  they  yield 
Their  willing  hearts,  as  if  revealM 
In  all  its  glory  on  this  myi^c  day. 
Like  fire,  strange  flowers  around  them  flame. 
Sweet,  harmless  fire,   hreathed  from  some 

magic  urn. 
The  silky  gossamer  that  may  not  hum. 
Too  wildly  heantifkil  to  hear  a  name. 
And  when  the.  Ocean  sends  a  hreece, 
To  wake  the  music  sleeping  in  the  trees. 
Trees  scarce  they  seem  to  he ;   for  many  a 

flower. 
Radiant  as  dew,  or  ruhy  polished  hright. 
Glances  on  every  spray,  that  heading  light 
Around  the  stem,  in  variegated  hows, 
Appear  like  4bme  awaken'd  fountain-shower, 
That  with  the  colour  of  the  evening  glows. 


And  towering  o'er  these  heanteons  woods. 
Gigantic  rocks  were  ever  dimly  seen. 
Breaking  with  solemn  gray  the  tremulous 

green. 
And  frowning  far  in  castellated  pride ; 
While,  hastening  to  the  Ocean,  hoary  floods 
Sent  up  a  thin  and  radiant  mist  hetween, 
Softening  the  heauty  that  it  could  not  hide. 
Lo!  higher  still  the  stately  Palm-trees  rise, 


Chequering  the  clouds  with  their  unhcnding 

stems, 
And  o'er  the  clouds  amid  the  dark-hlne  skies. 
Lifting  their  rich  unfading  diadems. 
How  calm  and  placidly  they  rest 
Upon  the  Heaven»'  indulgent  breast. 
As  if  their  branches  never  breeze  had  known  I 
Light  bathes  them  aye  in  glancing  showers. 
And  Silence  mid  their  lofty  bowers 
Sits  on  her  moveless  throne. 
Entranced  there  the  Lovers  gaxe, 
Till  every  human  fear  decays. 
And  bliss  steals  slowly  through  their  quiet 

souls ; 
Though  ever  lost  to  human  kind 
And  all  they  love,  they  are  restgn'd : 
While  with  a  scarce-heard  murmur  rolls. 
Like  the  waves  that  break  along  the  shore. 
The  sound  of  the  world  they  must  see  bo 

more. 
List !  Mary  is  the  first  to  speak, 
Her  tender  voice  still  tenderer  in  her  hlim; 
And  breathing  oVr  her  silent  husband's  cheek. 
As  from  an  infnnt's  lip,  a  timid  kiss. 
Whose,  touch  at  once  all  lingering  aorrow 

calms. 
Says:  God  to  us  in  love  hath  given 
A  home  on  earth,  most  like  to  Heaven, 
Our  own  sweet  Isl*  op  Pal!M. 


And  where  shall  these  happy  lovers  dwell  7 
Shall  they  seek  in  the  cliff's  for  some  mossy 

cell* 
Some  wilder  haunt  than  «ver  hermit  knew  T 
Where  they  may  shun  the  mid-day  heat. 
And  slumber  in  a  safe  retreat. 
When  evening  sheds  her  dew  ; 
Or  shall  they  build  a  leafy  nest. 
Where  th^y  like  bints  nOiy  sport  and  rrsU 
By  clusteriifeg  bloom  preserved  from  auii  and 

rain. 
Upon  some  little  radiant  monnd 
Within  reach  of  the  freshening  sound 
That  murmurs  ftom  the  Main  f 
No  farther  need  their  footsteps  roam : 
Even  where  they  stand,  a  sylvan  honnr 
Steals  like  a  thought  upon  their    atartled 

•Ight; 
For  Nature's  breath  with  playful  power 
Hath  framed  an  underayiag  bowvr. 
With  colours  heavenly  bright 
Beyond  a  green  and  level  lawn. 
Its  porch  and  roof  of  roses  dawn 
Through  arching  trees  that  lend  a  mellow  - 

ing  shade. 
Howgleai^s  the  bower  with  countleM  dyes ! 
Unwearied  spring  fk-esh  bloom  suppUea, 
Still  brightning  where  they  fade. 
Two  noble  Palms,  the  forest's  pride. 
Guarding  the  bower  on  either  side. 
Their  straight  majestic  stima   to  ncarr* 

uprear: 
There  Beauty  sleeps  in  Grandeur's  j 
And  sheltered  there  from  all  alama. 
Hath  nought  oo  earth  to  faar. 
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The  Dwellen  in  that  lovely  hower, 
If  mortal  shape  may  breathe  eachLlessed  air, 
Migrht  gaze  on  it  from  morn  till  evening-hour, 
Nor  vith  for  other  sight  more  touching  fair. 
Why  look  abroad  ?  All  thingii  are  here 
Delightful  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
And  fragrance  pure  as  light  floats  all  around. 
Bnt  if  they  look — those  mystic  gleams, 
The  glory  we  adore  in  dreams. 
May  here  in  truth  be  found. 
Fronting  the  hover,  eternal  woods. 
Darkening  the  mountain-solitudes. 
With  awe  the  soul  oppress: 
There  dwells,  with  shadowy  glories  crowned, 
Rc*joicing  in  the  gloom  profound, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Wilderness. 
Lo !  stretching  inward  on  the  right, 
A  winding  vale  eludes  the  sif^ht, 
Bnt  where  it  dies  the  happy  soul  must  dream: 
Oh !  ttOTer  sure  beneath  the  sun. 
Along  such  lovely  banks  did  run 
So  musical  a  stream. 
But  who  shall  dare  in  thought  to  paint 
Yon  foiry-waterfall  ? 
Still  moisten'd  by  the  misty  showers, 
From  fiery-red,  to  yellow  soft  and  faint, 
Fantaatic  bands  of  fearless  flowers 
Sport  oVr  the  rocky  wall ; 
And  ever,  through  the  shrouding  spray, 
W  hooe  diamonds  glance  as  bright  as  they, 
Float  birda  of  graceful  form,  and  gorgeona 

plnmea, 
Or  dasxling  white  as  snow; 
While,  aa  the  passing  sun  illumes 
The  river's  bed,  in  silent  pride 
Spanning  the  cataract  roaring  wide, 
LaanmberM  rainbows  glow. 


But  turn  around,  if  thou  haat  power  ' 
To  leave  a  scene  so  fair. 
And  looking  left-wards  from  the  bower. 
What  glory  meets  thee  there! 
For  lo!  the  heaven-encircled  Sea 
OaUpreada  hia  dazaling  pageantry, 
A  a  if  the  whole  creation  were  his  own. 
And  the  Isle,  on  which  thy  feet  now  stand, 
In  beauty  roae  at  hia  command, 
And  for  hia  joy  alone. 
B«7oad  hia  billowa  rolling  bright. 
The  Spirit  darea  not  wing  her  flight; 
For  where,  upon  the  bonndleaa  deep. 
Should  ahc,  if  wearied,  aink  to  aleepV 
Bark  to  the  beanteoua  lale  of  Palma 
<«Ud  ahe  retnma;  there  conatant  calms 
1  kr  baya*  that  aleep  like  inland-lakea,inveat : 
Delightful  all ;— bat  to  your  eyea, 
O  bleaoed  Pair!  one  circlet  lies 
More  fiur  than  all  the  rest. 
AC  cveaing,  through  that  ailent  bay 
W  ith  beating  hearta  ye  atcer'd  your  way, 
\>i  tniating  in  the  guiding  love  of  Heaven; 
And  there,  upon  your  bended  kneea. 
To  the  naseen  Pilot  of  the  Seas 
TAiir  speech  leas  prayers  were  given. 
Fram  your  bower-porch  the  skiflT  behold 


That  to  this  Eden  bore 

Your  almost  hopeless  souls : — how  bold 

It  seems  to  lie,  all  danger  o'er, 

A  speck  amid  the  fluid  gold 

That  burns  along  the  shore! 


Five  cloudless  days  have,  from  the  placid 
deep, 
In  glory  risen  o'er  this  refulgent  Isle, 
And  still  the  Sun  retired  to  rest  too  soon ; 
And  each  night  with  more  gracious  smile, 
Guarding  the  lovers  when  they  sleep. 
Hath  watch 'd  the  holy  Moon. 
Through  many  a  dim  and  dazzling  glade. 
They  in  their  restless  joy  have  stray'd, 
In  many  a  grot  reposed,  and  twilight^cnve ; 
Have  wander'd  ronnd  each  ocean-bay. 
And  gazed  where  inland-waters  lay 
Serene  as  night,  and  bright  as  day, 
Untouch'd  by  wind  or  wave. 
Happy  their  doom,  though  strange  and  wtld» 
And  soon  their  souls  are  reconciled 
For  ever  here  to  live,  and  here  to  die. 
Why  should  they  grieve?  a  constant  mirth 
With  music  fills  the  air  and  earth, 
And  beautifies  the  sky. 
High  on  the  rocks  the  wild-flowers  shine 
In  beauty  bathed,  and  joy  divine : 
In  their  dark  nooks  to  them  are  given 
The  sunshine  and  the  dews  of  Heaven. 
The  fish  that  dart  like  silvei^gleams 
Are  happy  In  their  rock-bound  streams, 
Happy  as  they  that  roam  the  Ocean's  breast; 
Though  far  away  on  sounding  wings 
Yon  bird  could  fly,  content  he  sings 
Around  his  secret  nest. 
And  shall  the  Monarchs  of  this  Isle 
Lamen^  when  one  unclouded  smile 
Hangs  like  perpetual  spring  on  every  wood? 
And  often  in  their  listening  souls 
By,  a  delightful  awe  subdued, 
God's  voice,  like  mellow  thunder,  rolls 
All  through  the  silent  solitude. 


Five  days  have  fled !— The  Sun  again. 
Like  an  angel,  o'er  the  brightening  Main 
Uplifts  his  radiant  head; 
And  fbll  upon  yon  dewy  bower. 
The  warm  tints  of  the  dawning  hour 
Mid  warmer  still  are  shed. 
The  Sun  pours  not  his  light  in  vain 
On  them  who  therein  dwell : — a  strain 
Of  pious  music,  through  the  morning-calm 
Wakening  unwonted  echoes,  wildly  rings, 
And  kneeling  thero  to  Mercy's  fane. 
While  flowers  supply  their  Incenso-balra, 
At  the  foot  of  yon  majestie  Palm 
The  Maid  her  matins  sings. 
It  is  the  Sabbath-morn : — since  last 
From  Heaven  it  shone,  what  awful  things, 

have  past! 
In  their  beloved  vessel  as  it  roll'd 
In  pride  and  beauty  o'er  the  waves  of  gold. 
Then  wero  they  sailing  fk«e  from  all  alarms. 
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Rejoicing  in  her  scarce-felt  motion 
When  the  ship  flew,  or  slamLering  Ocean 
Detained  her  in  his  arms. 
Beneath  the  iaU^s  expanded  shade. 
They  and  the  thoughtless    crew  together 

pray'd, 
And    sweet   their   voices  rose   ahove    the 

wave; 
Nor  seem'd  it  woeful  as  a  strain 
That  nerer  was  to  rise  again, 
And  chanted  o'er  the  grave. 


Ne^er  seemM  before  the  Isle  so  bright; 
And  when  their  hymns  were  ended. 
Oh !  ne'er  in  such  intense  delight 
Had  their  rapt  souls  been  blended. 
Some  natural  tears  they  surely  owed 
To  those  who  wept  for  them,  and  fost  they 

Dow'd, 
And  oft  will  flow  amid  their  happiest  hours ; 
But  not  less  fair  the  summer-day, 
Though  glittering  through  the  sunny  ray 
Are  seen  descending  showers. 
But  how  could  Sorrow,  Grief,  or  Pain, 
The  glory  of  that  morn  sustain? 
Alone  amid  the  Wilderness 
More  touching  seem'd  the  holiness 
Of  that  mysterious  day  of  soul-felt  rest: 
They  are  the  first  that  e'er  adored 
On  this  wild  spot  their  Heavenly  Lord, 
Or  gentle  Jesus  bless'd. 
O  Son  of  God! — How  sweetly  came 
Into  their  souls  that  blessed  name ! 
Even  like  health 'i  hope-reviving  breath 
To  one  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
Our  Saviour! — What  angelic  grace 
Stole  with  dim  smiles  o'er  Mary's  face. 
While  through  the  solitude  profound 
With  love  and  awe  she  breathed  that  holy 

sound ! 
Yes!  He  will  save!  a  still  small  voice 
To  Mary's  fervent  prayer  replied ; 
Beneath  his  tender  care  rejoice, 
On  earth  who  for  his  children  died. 
Her  Lover  saw  that,  while  she  pray'd, 
Communion  with  her  God  was  given 
Unto  her  sinless  spirit : — nought  he  said ; 
But  garing  on  her  with  a  ft^&rful  love, 
Such  as  samts  feel  for  sister-souls  above, 
Her  cheek  upon  his  bosom  gently  laid, 
And  dreamt  with  her  of  Heaven. 


Pure  were  their  souls,  as  infant's  breath. 
Who  in  its  cradle  guiltless  sinks  in  death. 
No  place  for  human  frailty  this, 
Despondency  or  fears; 
Too  beautiful  the  wild  appears 
Almost  for  human  bliss. 
Was  love  like  theirs  then  given  in  vain? 
And  must  they,  trembling,  shrink  from  pure 

delight? 
Or  shall  that  God,  who  on  the  main 
Hath  bound  them  with  a  billowy  chain. 
Approve  the  holy  rite, 


That,  by  their  pious  souls  alone 

Perform'd  before  his  silent  throne 

In  innocence  and  joy. 

Here,  and  in  realms  beyond  the  grare. 

Unites  those  whom  the  cruel  wave 

Could  not  for  grief  destroy  ? 

No  fears  felt  they  of  guilt  or  sin. 

For  sure  thev  heard  a  voice  within 

That  set  their  hearts  at  rest ; 

They  pass'd  the  day  in  peaceful  prayer. 

And  when  beneath  the  etening-air. 

They  sought  again  their  arbour  fair, 

A  smiling  angel  met  them  there. 

And  bade  their  couch  be  blest. 

Nor  veU'd  the  Moon  her  virgin-light. 

But,  clear  and  cloudless  all  the  nirht. 

Hung    o'er    the  flowers    where   love   aad 

beauty  lay; 
And,  loath  to  leave  that  holy  bower. 
With  lingering  pace  obey'd  the  power 
Of  bright-returning  day. 


And  say !  what  wanteth  now  the  lale  of 

Palms, 
To  make  it  happy  as  those  Isles  of  rest 
(When  eve  the  sky  becalms 
Like  a  subsiding  sea) 
That  hang  resplendent  mid  the   ^or^eoua 

west. 
All  brightly  imaged,  mountain,  grove,  and 

tree. 
The  setting  sun's  last  lingering  pageaiBtTy ! 
Hath  Fancy  ever  dreamt  of  Seraph-Power* 
Walking  in  beauty  through   these   clo«d< 

framed  bowers. 
Light  as  the  mist  that  wraps  their  MJaa^tgny 

feS^?  ^ 

And  hath  she  ever  paused  to  hear. 
By  moonlight  brought  unto  her  ear. 
Their  by mnings  wild  and  sweet  ? 
Lo !  human  creatures  meet  her  view 
As  happy,  and  as  beauteous  too. 
As  those  aerial  phantoms ! — m  their  mico. 
Where'er  they  move,  a  graceful  calm  m  ac— 
All  foreign  to  tliis  utter  solitude. 
Yet  blended  with  such  wild  and  fairy  ^lide. 
As  erst  in  Grecian  Isle  had  beautified 
The  guardian  Deities  of  Grove  and  Fltto^. 
Are  these  fair  creatures  earth-born  mad  alive^ 
And  mortal,  like    the  flowers  that    ra^ad 

them  smile  T 
Or  if  into  the  Ocean  sank  their  Isle 
A    thousand  fathoms  deep  —  wooM    U^y 

survive, — 
Like  sudden  rainbowa  spread  their  %r«ld^ 

And  while,  to  cheer  their  airy  ^oysM,  si^gs 
With  joy  the  charmed  sea,  the  Heaven 

eve  way, 
id  sojoaraM  tsa^ 
On  earth,  might  glide,  then  re-assuiBtt  Atit 

sway. 
And  from  the  gratulating  throng 
Of  kindred   spirits  drink  the  lartm  i  mtlt  i 
song? 
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Oil !  Mnt  now  theie  blessed  Lorers  seem, 
GUdiog  like  tpiriU  through   o'eivarching 

trees, 
Their  bcantj^  meUowing  in  the  cheqnerM 

light. 
Than,  years  ago,  on  that  resplendent  night, 
When  yielded  up  to  an  unearthly  dream, 
In  their  sweet  ship  they  sail'd  upon  the  seas. 
Ay !  years  ago ! — for  in  this  temperate  clime, 
Fleet,possing  fleet,  thenoiseless  plumes  of  time 
Float  through  the  fragrance  of  the  sunny  air ; 
One  little  month  seems  scarcely  gone. 
Since  in  a  vessel  of  their  own 
At  CTO  they  landed  there. 
Their  bower  u  now  a  stately  bower. 
For,  on  its  roof,  the  loftiest  flower 
To  bloom  so  lowly  grieyes. 
And  up  like  an  ambitious  thing 
That  feareth  nought  behold  it  spring 
Till  it  meet  the  high  Palm-leayes ! 
The  porch  is  opening  seen  no  more. 
Bat  folded  up  with  blossoms  hoar, 
And  leares  green  as  the  sea. 
And,  when  the  wind  hath  found  them  out. 
The  merry  waves  that  dancing  rout 
May  not  surpass  in  glee. 
About  their  home  so  little  art. 
They  seem  to  live  in  Nature's  heart, 
A  sylraa  court  to  hold 
la  a  palace  framed  of  lustre  green. 
More  rare  than  to  the  bright  Flower-Queen 
Was  ever  built  of  old. 


Where  are  th^  in  the  hours  of  day? 
— The  birds  are  happy  on  the  spray. 
The  dolphins  on  the  deep, 
Whether  they  wanton  full  of  life. 
Or,  wearied  with  their  playful  strife. 
Amid  the  sunshine  sleep. 
And  are  these  things  by  Nature  blest 
la  sport,  in  labour,  and  in  rest, — 
And  yet  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Isle  opprest 
With  languor  or  with  pain? 
No!  with  light  glide,  and  cheerful  song, 
Throuffh  flowers  and  fruit  they  dance  along. 
And  sttU  fresh  joys,  nncallM  for,  throng 
Through  their  romantic  reign. 
The  wild-deer  bounds  along  the  rock, 
Bat  let  him  not  yon  hunter  mock. 
Though  strong,  and  fierce,  and  fleet; 
For  he  will  trare  his  mountain>path. 
Or  else  his  antlers*  threatening  wrath 
la  some  dark  winding  meet. 
Vaaat  aot,  gay  birdf  thy  gorgeous  plume 
Though  on  yon  lealjr  tree  it  bloom 
Like  a  flower  both  rich  and  fair : 
Vain  thy  toad  song  and  scarlet  glow, 
To  save  from  his  unerring  bow ; 
The  arrow  Bads  thee  there  > 
Dmrk  are  the  caverns  of  the  wave, 
\ri  those,  that  sport  there,  cannot  save, 
Tlioagh  hidden  from  the  day, 
W^ith  silvery  sides  bedropt  with  gold, 
StrogrliBg  they  on  the  beach  are  roird  - 
O'er  oiiella  as  bright  as  they. 


Their  pastimes  these,  and  labours  too. 
From  day  to  day  unwearied  they  renew. 
In  garments  floating  with  a  woodland-grace: 
Oh !  lovelier  far  than  fabled  sprites. 
They  glide  along  through  new  delights. 
Like  Health  nnd  Beauty  vying  in  the  race. 
Yet  hours  of  soberer  bliss  they  know. 
Their  spirits  in  more  solemn -flow 
At  day-faU  oft  will  run 
When  from  his  throne,  with  kingly  motion. 
Into  the  loving  arms  of  Ocean 
Descends  the  setting  Sun. 
Oh !  beauteous  are  thy  rocky  vales, 
Ladd  of  my  birth,  forsaken  Wales ! 
Towering  from  continent  or  sea. 
Where  is  the  Mountain  like  to  thee? — 
The    eagle's    darling,    and    the    tempest's 

pride, — 
Thou!  on  whose  ever-varying  side 
The  shadows  and  the  snn-beams  glide 
In  stiU  or  stormy  weather. 
Oh  Snowdon!  may  I  breathe  thy  name? 
And  thine  too,  of  gigantic  frame, 
Cader-Idris  ?  'neath  the  solar  flame, ' 
Oh!  proud  ye  stand  together! 
And  thou,  sweet  Lake!— but  from  its  wave 
She  tumM  her  inward  eye. 
For  near  these  banks,  within  her  grave, 
Her  Mother  sure  must  lie : 
Weak  were  her  limbs,  long,  long  ago. 
And  grief,  ere  this,  hath  laid  them  low. 


Yet  soon  Fit«-Owen's  eye  and  voice 
From  these  sad  dreams  recall 
His  weeping  wife ;  and  deeply  chear'd 
She  soon  forrets  them  all. 
Or,  haply,  through  delighted  tears. 
Her  mother's  smiling  shade  appears. 
And,  her  most  duteous  child  caressing. 
Bestows  on  her  a  parent's  blessing, 
And  tells  that  o'er  these  holy  groves 
Oft  hangs  the  parent  whom  she  loves. 
How  beauteous  both  in  hours  lilte  these! 
Prest  in  each  other's  arms,  or  on  their  knees. 
They  think  of  things  for  which  no  woids 

are  found ; 
They  need  not  speak  :  their  looks  express 
More  life-pervading  tenderness 
Than  music's  sweetest  sound. 
He  thinlts  upon  the  dove-like  rest 
That  broods  within  her  pious  breast; 
The  holy  calm,  tlie  hush  divine. 
Where  pensive,  night-like  glories  shine; 
Even  as  the  mighty  Ocean  deep,. 
Yet  clear  and  wavcless  as  the  sleep 
Of  some  lone  heaven-reflecting  lake. 
When  evening-airs  its  gleam  forsake. 
She  thinks  upon  his  love  for  her, 
His  wild,  empassioa'd  character. 
To  whom  a  look,  a  kiss,  a  smile. 
Rewards  for  danger  and  for  toil ! 
His  power  of  spirit  unsubdued. 
His  fearlessness,— his  fortitude, — 
The  radiance  of  his  gifted  soul. 
Where  never  mists  or  darkness  roll: 
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A  poet*t  sool  that  flows  for  erer, 
liif^ht  onwards  like  a  noble  river^ 
liefnl^nt  still,  or  by  its  native  wood* 
Shaded,   and   rolling    on    through  ranlcM 
•olitndeo. 


In  loTe  and  mercy,  tare  oh  him  had  God 
The    tacred    power    that    stirs    the    soul 

bestowM ; 
Nor  fell  his  hymns  on  Mary's  ear  in  Tain; 
With  brightening  smiles  the  Vision  hung 
0*er  the  rapt  poet  while  he  sung, 
More  beauteous  from  the  strain. 
The  sonj^s  he  ponrM  were  sad  and  wild. 
And  while  they  would  hare  soothed  a  child, 
>yho  soon  bestows  his  tears, 
A  deeper  pathos  in  them  lay 
Than  would  have  moved  a  hermit  gray, 
Row*d  down  with  holy  years. 
One  song  he  had  about  a  Ship 
That  perish'd  on  the  Main, 
So  woeful,  that  his  Mary  prayM, 
At  one  most  touching  pause  he  made. 
To  cease  the  hearse-like  strain : 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  pain. 
Implored  him,  soon  as  he  obeyM, 
To  sing  it  once  again. 
With  faltering  voice  then  would  he  sing 
Of  many  a  well-known  far-off  thing, 
Towers,  castles,  lakes,  and  rills; 
Their  names  he  gave  not — could  not  give — 
But  happy  ye,  he  thought,  who  live 
Among  the  Cambrian  hills. 
Then  of  their  own  sweet  Isle  of  Palms, 
Full  many  a  lovely  lay 
He  sung;-— and  of  two  happy  sprites 
Wtho  live  and  revel  in  deUgbts 
For  ever,  night  and  .day. 
And  who,  even  of  immortal  birth. 
Or  that  for  Heaven  have  left  this  earth. 
Were  eVrmore  blest  than  they! 


Bat  shaD  that  bliss  endure  for  ever? 
And  shall  these  consecrated  groves 
Behold  and  cherish  their  immortal  loves? 
Or  must  it  come,  the  hour  that  is  to  sever 
Those  whom  the  Ocean  in  his  wrath  did 

spare? 
Awful  that  thought,  and,  like  unto  despair. 
Oft  to  their  hearU  it  sends  an  icy  chill; 
Pain,  death  they  fear  not,  come  they  when 

thev  will. 
But  the  same  fate  together  let  them  share; 
For  how  could  either  hope  to  die  resigned. 
If  God  should  say:  One  must  remain  behind! 
Yet  wisely  doth  the  spirit  shrink 
From  thought,  when  it  is  death  to  think: 
Or  haplv,  a  kind  being  turns 
To  brighter  hopes  the  soul  that  mourns 
In  killing  woe ;  else  many  an  eye. 
Now  glad,  would  weep  its  destiny. 
Even  so  it  fares  with  them :  they  wish  to  live 
Long  on  this  island,  lonely  though  it  be. 
OM  age  itself  to  them  would  pleasure  give, 


For  lo  I  a  sight,  which  it  is  hraveii  to  see, 
Down    yonder  hill  comes   glancing   beau- 

teously. 
And  with  .a  silver-voice  most  wildly  sweet. 
Flings  herself,  laughing,  down  before  lirr 

parents^  feet. 


Are  they  in  truth  her  parents? — ^Was  her 

birth 
Not  drawn  from  heavenly  sire,  and  from 

the  breast 
Of  some  flair  spirit,  whose  sinless  nature 

glow'd 
With  purest  flames,  eaamour'd  of  a  God, 
And  gave  this  child  to  light  in  realms  of 

rest; 
Then  sent  her  to  adorn  these  island-bowers, 
To  sport  and  play  with  the  delighted  hours. 
Till  callM  again  to  dwell  among  the  blest  T 
Sweet  are  such  fancies: — but  &at  kindling 

smile 
Dissolves  them  all  I — Her  native  isle 
This  sure  must  be:  If  she  in  Heaven  were 

born. 
What  breath'd  into  her  face 
That  winning  human  grace. 
Now  dim,  now  dassling  like  the  break  of 

mom? 
For,  like  the  timid  light  of  infant-^ay. 
That  oft,  when  dawping,  seems  to  die  away. 
The  gleam  of  rapture  from  her  visage  flies. 
Then  fades,  as  if  afraid,  into  her  tender  eyes. 
Open  thy  lips,  thou  blessed  thing,  again! 
And  let  tliy  parents  live  upon  the  sound; 
No  other  music  wish  they  till  they  die. 
For  never  yet  disease,  or  grief,  or  pain. 
Within  thy  breast  the  living  lyre  hath  found,  * 
WhosQ    chords   send    forth  that  tonchiog 

melody. 
Sing  on!  sing  on!  it  is  a  lovely  air. 
Well  could  thy  mother  sing  it  when  •  maid : 
Yet  strange  it  is  in  this  wild  Indian  glade. 
To  list  a  tune  that  breathes  of  nothing  there, 
A  tune  that  by  his  monntain-springa. 
Beside  his  slumbering  lambkins  fair. 
The  Cambrian  shepherd  sings. 


The  air  on  her  sweet  lips  hath  died. 
And  as  a  harper,  when  his  tune  is  playM. 
Pathetic  though  it  be,  with  smiling  brow 
Haply  doth  careless  fling  his  harp  aside. 
Even  so  regardlessly  upstarteth  now. 
With  playful  frolic,  the  liffht-heartcd  maid. 
As  if,  with  a  capricious  gudness. 
She  strove  to  mock  the  soul  of  sad 
Then  mourning  through  the  glade. 
Light  as  a  falling  leaf  that  springt 
Away  before  the  iephyr*s  wii^gs. 
Amid  the  verdure  seems  to  lie 
Of  motion  reft,  then  suddenly. 
With  bird-like  fluttering,  moanto  on  high. 
Up  yon  steep  hill*s  unbroken  side. 
Behold  the  little  Fairy  glide. 
Though  free  her  breath,  ontired  her  limb. 
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For  throtigh  ibe  air  the  aeema  to  twiin, 

Yet  oft  she  stops  to  look  behind 

On  them  below  ;— till  with  tbe  wind 

She  flteo  again,  and  on  the  hill-top  far 

Shioei  like  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  evening  star. 

Nor  lingers  long :  as  if  a  sight 

Hiif-feir,  balf-wonder,  urged  her  flight. 

In  ripid  motion,  winding  still 

To  break  the  steepness  of  the  hill, 

WUh  leaps,  and  springs,  and  oat-stretchM 

arms. 
More  Mcefnl  in  her  Tain  alarms, 
Tbe  child  ontstrips  the  ocean-gale. 
In  haste  to  tell  her  wondrona  tale. 
Her  parrnta*  joyful  hearta  admire. 
Of  pencock*8  plumes  her  glancing  tire. 
All  bright  with  tiny  auna. 
And  the  gleaminga  of  the  feathery  gold, 
lliat  play  along  each  wary  fold 
Of  her  mantle  as  ahe  runa. 


What  aila  my  child  ?  her  mother  criea. 
Seeing  the  wUdneas  in  her  eyes. 
The  wonder  on  her  cheek ; 
Bat  fearfully  she  beckons  still, 
l^p  to  her  watch-tower  on  the  hill, 
Sre  one  word  can  she  speak. 
Mj Father!  Mother!  quicklv  fly 
Up  to  the  green-hill-top  with  me. 
And  tell  me  what  you  tliere  deacry; 
For  a  cloud  hath  fallen  from  the  aky. 
And  ii  nailing  on  the  aea. 
They  wait  not  to  hear  that  word  again : 
The  iteep  seems  IctcI  as  the  plain, 
And  up  they  glide  with  ease : 
They  stand  one  moment  on  the  height 
In  agony,  then  bless  the  sight. 
And  drop  upon  their  knees. 
A  Ship! — no  more  can  Mary  say, 
A  blessed  Ship!  and  ftiints  away.— 
Mot  so  the  happy  sight  subdues 
Kii-Owen*s  heart;— he  calmly  yfews 
Ab  galbnt  Teasel  toss 
Her  prow  auperbly  up  and  down. 
As  if  she  wore  the  Ocean-Crown ; 
And  BOW,  exulting  in  the  breese. 
With  new-woke  English  pride  he  sees 
I    St  George's  blessed  Cross. 


'      Behold  them  now,  the  hcippy  three, 

flttig  up  a  signal  ircr  the  sra, 

And  shout  with  erKfling  sound, 
,    While,  ghiddenM  hy  her  pntvtitM*  bliss, 

The  child  prints  many  a  plajHil  kiss 

1^P««  their  hands,  (»r,  mud  witfi  glee, 

b  daacing  round  a^d  rouuiJ. 

Scarce  doth  the  thoughtless  infant  know 

Why  thus  their  tears  like  rain  should  flow. 

Vet  she  must  also  weep ; 

8n^  tears  as  Innocence  doth  shed 

(^P«B  Its  nadistarbed  bed. 

When  dreaming^  in  its  sleep. 

And  oft,  and  o^  her  father  presses 

Her  brctat  to  his,  and  bathes  her  treaaea, 


Her  aweet  eyes,  and  fair  brow. 

How  beautiful'  upon  the  wutc 

The  Tessel  sails,  who  comes  to  saTO ! 

Fitting  it  was  that  first  she  shone 

Before  tlie  wondering  eyes  of  one. 

So  beautiful  as  thou. 

See  how  before  the  wind  she  goes. 

Scattering  the  wbtcs  like  melting  snows ! 

Her  course  with  glory  fills 

The  sea  for  many  a  league! — Descending, 

She  atoopeth  now  into  the  .Tale, 

Now,  as  more  freshly  blows  the  gale. 

She  mounts  in  triumph  o*er  the  watery  hills. 

Oh  f  whither  is  she  tending? 

She  holds  in  sight  yon  shelterM  bay ; 

As  for  her  crew,  how  blest  are  they! 

See !  how  she  Teers  around ! 

Back  whirl  the  waTcs  with  louder  sound ; 

And  now  her  prow  points  to  the  land : 

For  the  Ship,  at  her  glkd  lerd^s  coumiand, 

Doth  well  her  helm  obey. 


They  cast  their  eyes  around  the  isle : 
But  what  a  change  is  there ! 
For  cTcr  fled  that  lonely  smile 
That  lay  on  earth  and  air. 
That  made  its  haunts  so  still  and  holy, 
Almost  for  bliss  too  melancholy, 
For  life  too  wildly  fair. 
Gone — gone  is  all  its  loneliness, 
And  witb  it  much  of  loTeliness. 
Into  each  deep  glen's  dark  recess, 
The  day-shine  pours  like  rain, 
So  strong  and  sudden  is  the  light 
Reflected  from  that  wonder  bright. 
Now  tilting  o*er  the  Main. 
Soon  as  the  thundering  cannon  spoke. 
The  Toice  of  the  eyening-gun 
The  spell  of  the  enchantment  broke, 
Like  dew  beneath  the  sun. 
Soon  shall  they  hear  th'  unwonted  cheers 
Of  these  delighted  mariners. 
And  the  loud  sound  of  the  oar. 
As  bending  back  away  they  pull. 
With  measured  pause,  most  beautiful. 
Approaching  to  the  shore. 
For  her  yards  are  bare  of  man  and  sail, 
Nor  moTcs  the  giant  to  the  gale ; 
But,  on  the  Ocean's  breast, 
With  storm-proof  cables,  stretching  far. 
There  lies  the  sUtely  Ship  of  War; 
And  glad  is  ahe  of  reat. 


Ungrateful  ye  t  and  will  ye  aail  away. 
And  leuTe  your  bower  to  flourish  and  decay, 
Without  one  parting  tear  f 
Where  you  haye  slept,  and  loyed,  and  prayed, 
And  with  your  smiling  infant  played 
For  many  a  blessed  year! 
No !  not  in  Tain  thtit  bower  hath  shed 
Its  blossoms  o*er  your  niarriage-bed. 
Nor  the  sweet  Moon  lookM  down  in  Tain, 
Forgetful  of  her  hcUTcnly  reign. 
On  them  whose  pure  and  holy  blias 
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Even  beaatified  that  wilderneM. 
To  every  rock,  and  glade,  and  dell. 
Yon  now  breathe  forth  a  tad  farewell. 
Saj !  wilt  thou  ever  marmur  on 
With  that  same  voice  when  we  are  gone. 
Beloved  stream! — Ye  birds  of  light! 
And  in  your  joy  at  musical  as  bright, 
Still  will  you  pour  that  thrilling  strain. 
Unheard  by  us  who  sail  the  distant  main? 
We  leave  our  nuptial  bower  to  you! 
There  still  your  harmless  loves  renew, 
And  there,  as  they  who  left  it,  blest, 
The  loveliest  ever  build  your  nest 
Farewell  once  more — for  now  and  ever!  - 
Yet,  though  unhoped-for  mercy  sever 
Our  lives  from   thee,  where   grief  might 

come  at  last^ 
Yet  whether  chainM  in  tropic  calms, 
Or  driven  before  the  blast. 
Most  surely  shall  our  spirits  never 
Forget  the  Isle  of  Palms.-- 


What  means  the  Ship?  Fit7^-0wen  cries, 
And  scarce  can  trust  his  startled  eyes, — 
While  safely  she  at  anchor  swings. 
Why  doth  she  thus  eipand  her  wings? 
She  will  not  surely  leave  the  bay, 
Where  sweetly  smiles  the  closing  day. 
As  if  it  tempted  her  to  stay  ? 
O  cruel  Ship !  'tis  even  so : 
No  sooner  come  than  in  haste  to  go ; 
^  Angel  of  bliss!  and  fiend  of  woe! — 
— Oh !  let  that  God  who  brougbt  her  here, 
My  liU8band*s  wounded  spirit  cheer ! 
Mayhap  the  ship  for  months  and  years 
Hath  been  among  the  storms,  and  fears 
Yon  lowering  cloud,  that  on  Uie  wave 
Flings  down  the  shadow  of  a  grave ; 
For  well  thou  knowst  the  bold  can  be 
By  shadows  daunted,  when  they  sail  the  sea. 
Tbink,in  our  own  lost  Ship,when  o'er  our  head 
Walk'd  the  sweet  Moon  in  unobscured  light. 
How  oft  the  sailors  gazed  with  causeless 

dread 
On  her,  the  glory  of  the  innocent  night. 
As  if  in  those  stUl  hours  of  heavenly  joy. 
They  saw  a  spirit  smiling  to  destroy. 
Trust  that,  when  morning  brings  her  light, 
The  sun  will  shew  a  glorious  sight, 
This  very  Ship  in  joy  returning 
With  outspread  saik  and  ensigns  burning. 
To  quench  in  bliss  our  causeless  mourning. — 
— O  Father!  look  with  kinder  eyes 
On  me, — the  Fairy-infant  cries. 
Though  oft  thy  face  liath  look'd  most  sad. 
At  times  when  I  was  gay  and  glad. 
These  are  not  like  thy  other  sighs. 
But  that  1  saw  my  Father  grieve. 
Most  happy  when  yon  thing  did  leave 
Our  shores,  was  I:— 'Mid  waves  and  wind, 
Where,  Father!  could  we  ever  find 
So  sweet  an  island  as  our  own? 
And  so  we  all  would  think,  I  well  believe, 
Ijamenting,  when  we  look'd  behind. 
That  the  Isle  of  Palms  was  gone 


O  blessed  child !  each  artlesa  tone 
Of  that  sweet  voice,  thus  plaintively 
Breathing  of  comfort  to  thvself  unknowD, 
Who  feelest  not  how  beautiful  thou  art, 
Sinks  like  an  anthem's  pious  melody 
Into  thy  father's  agitated  heart. 
And  makes  it  calm  and  tranquil  as  thy  own. 
A  shower  of  kisses  bathes  thy  smiliBg  Ikce, 
And  thou,  rejoicing  once  again  to  hear 
The  voice  of  love  so  pleasant  to  thine  ear. 
Thorough  the  brake,  and  o'er  the  lawn. 
Bounding  along  like  a  sportive  ftiwn. 
With  laugh  and  song  renewst  Uiy  devious 

race; 
Or  round  them,  like  a  guardian  sprite, 
Dancing  with  more  than  mortal  grace. 
Steepest  their  gasing  souls  in  still  delight 
For  how  could  they,  thy  parents,  tee 
Thy  innocent  and  fearless  glee. 
And  not  forget,  but  one  short  hour  a^o, 
When  the  Ship  sail'd  away,  how  bitter  was 

their  woe  ? 
— Most  like  a  dream  it  doth  appear. 
When  she,  the  vanish'd  Ship,  was  liere4— 
A  glimpse  of  joy,  that,  while  it  shoae. 
Was  surely  passing-sweet :— now  it  ia  gone. 
Not  worth  one  single  tear. 


CANTO     IV. 

A  sunnsR-inoHT  descends  in  balm 
On  the  orange-bloom,  and  the  stately  Paha, 
Of  that  romantic  steep, 
Where,  silent  as  the  silent  hour, 
'Mid  the  soft  leaves  of  their  Indian  bower. 
Three  happy  spirits  sleep. 
And  we  will  leave  them  to  themselTes, 
To  the  moon  and  the  stars,  these  happy  elves. 
To  the  murmuring  wave,  and  the  aephyr's 

wing. 
That  dreams  of  gentlest  joyance  bring 
To  bathe  their  slumbering  eyes; 
And  on  the  moving  clouds  of  night. 
High  o'er  the  main  wUl  take  onr  flight, 
Where  beauteous  Albion  lies. 
Wondrous,  and  strange,  and  fkir,  I  ween. 
The  sounds,  the  forms,  the  hues  have  bees 
Of  these  delightful  groves ; 
And  mournful  as  the  melting  sky, 
Or  a  faint-remember'd  melody. 
The  story  of  their  loves. 
Yet  though  they  sleep,  those  breathinra  wild. 
That  told  of  the  Fay-like  sylvan  chUd, 
And  of  them  who  live  in  lonely  bliaa. 
Like  bright  flowers  of  the  wildemena, 
Happy  and  beauteous  as  the  sky 
That  views  them  with  a  loving  eye. 
Another  tale  I  have  to  sing. 
Whose  low  and  plaintive  mumnrio^ 
Mav  well  thy  heart  begnile. 
And  when  thou  weepst  along  with  me. 
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Through  tean  bo  loQger  maytt  thou  see 
That  fiury  Indian  lalo. 


Among  the  Cambrian  hilla  we  atand ! 
Bj  dear  compaloion  chained  unto  the  otrand 
Of  a  •till  Lake,  yet  deeping  in  the  mist. 
The  thin  hlae  miot  that    heautifieo    the 

morning; 
OM  Saowdon'o  gloomj  brow  the  oun  hath 

kisi'd 
Tiil,  rising  like  a  ipant  from  his  bed. 
High  o*er  the  mountainous  sea  he  lifta  his 

head. 
The  loneliness  of  Nature's  reign  adorning 
^'ith  a  calm  majesty  and  pleasing  dread. 
A  spirit  is  singing  from  the  coTes 
let  dim  and  dark;  that  spirit  loTca 
To  ling  unto  the  Dawn, 
When  first  he  sees  the  shadowy  veil. 
At  if  by  some  slow-stealing  gale. 
From  her  ftiir  face  withdrawn. 
How  the  Lake  brightens  while  we  gate ! 
Impotient  for  the  flood  of  rays 
Thst  soon  will  bathe  its  breast; 
Where  rock,  and  hill,  and  cloud  and  sky, 
Even  like  its  peaceful  self,  will  lie 
Ere  lon^  in  perfect  rest 
The  dawn  hath  brighten'd  into  day : 
Blesiinrs  be  on  yon  cresoent^bay, 
BrJoved  in  former  years ! 
Dolhsrdan!  at  thisjiilent  hour. 
More  solemn  far  thy  lonely  tower 
1  flto  my  soul  appears, 
1'haa  when,  in  days  of  roaming  youth, 
1  aaw  thee  first,  and  scarce  could  tell 
If  then  wert  frowning  there  in  truth. 
Or  only  raised  by  Fancy's  spell. 
As  airy  tower  'mid  an  unearthly  dell. 

0!  wildoot  Bridge,  by  human  hand  e'er 
framed! 
if  M  thou  nayst  be  named:. 
Thoa!  who  for  many  a  year  hast  stood 
Ctoth'd  with  the  deep-green  moss  of  age. 
At  if  thy  tremoloua  length  were  liTing  wood, 
Spmag  from  the  bank  on  either  side, 
BrtpiuBg,  with  a  careless  pride. 
The  tumnlU  of  the  wintry  flood. 
And  hiU-bora  tempest's  rage. 
Ksch  flower  npon  thy  moss  I  know, 
Or  think  I  know;  like  things  they  seem 
I  sir  and  nnchanged  of  a  returning  dreamt 
While  nndemeath  the  peaceful  flow 
Of  the  saiootli  riTer  to  my  heart 
Brings  back  the  thoughts  that  long  ago 
1  MU  when  forced  to  part 
From  the  deep  calm  of  Nature's  reign. 
To  walk  tho  world's  loud  scenes  again. 
And  let  na  with  that  river  glide 
Aroand  yoo  hillock's  rerdant  side ; 
And  to!  a  gleam  of  sweet  surprise. 
Like  sadden  onnshine,  warms  thine  eyes. 
White  aa  the  spring's  namelted  snow. 
That  Uvea  thMgh  wioler-otorma  be  o'er, 


A  Cot  beneath  the  mountain's  brow 
Smiles  through  its  shading  sycamore. 
The  silence  of  the  morning-air 
Persuades  our  hearts  to  enter  there. 
In  dreams  all  quiet  tilings  we  love ; 
And  sure  no  star  tliat  lies  above. 
Cradled  in  clouds,  that  also  sleep. 
Enjoys  a  calm  more  husht  and  deep 
Than  doth  this  slumbering  cell : 
Yea!  like  a  star  it  looketh  down 
In  pleasure  from  its  mountain-throne. 
On  its  own  little  dell. 


A  loTelier  form  now  meets  mine  eye. 
Than  the  loveliest  cloud  that  sails  the  sky! 
And  human  feelings  blend 
With  the  pleasure  bom  of  the  glistening  air. 
As  in  our  dreams  uprises  fair 
The.  face  of  a  dear  friend. 
A  Tision  glided  before  my  bram. 
Like  her  who  lives  beyond  the  Main! 
Breathing  delight,  the  beauteous  flower 
That  Heaven  had  raised  to  grace  this  bower. 
To  me  this  field  is  holy  ground  1 
Her  voice  is  speaking  in  the  sound 
That  cheers  the  streamlet's  bed. 
Sweet  Maiden ! — side  by  side  we  stand, 
While  gently  moves  beneath  my  hand 
Her  soft  and  silky  head. 
A  moment's  pause!  and  as  I  look 
On  the  silent  cot  and  the  idle  brook. 
And  the  face  of  the  quiet  day, 
I  know  from  all  that  many  a  year 
Hath  slowly  past  in  soirrow  here. 
Since  Mary  went  away. 
But  that  wreath  of  smoke  now  melting  thin. 
Tells  that  some  being  dwells  within; 
And  the  balmy  breatli  that  stole 
From  the  rose-tree,  and  jasmin,  clustering 

wide. 
O'er  aU  the  dwelling's  blooming  side. 
Tells  that  whoe'er  doth  there  abide. 
Must  have  a  gentle  souL 


Then  gently  breathe,  and  softly  tread. 
As  if  thy  steps  were  o'er  the  dead ! 
Break  not  the  slumber  of  the  air. 
Even  by  the  whisper  of  a  prayer. 
But  in  thy  spirit  let  there  be 
A  silent  Benedicite! 
Thine  eye  falls  on  the  vision  bright. 
As  she  sits  amid  the  lonely  light 
That  gleams  from  her  cottage-hearth : 
O !  fear  not  to  gaxe  on  her  with  love ! 
For,  though  these  looks  are  from  above, 
She  is  a  form  of  earth. 
In  the  silence  of  her  long  distress. 
She  sits  with  pious  stateliness ; 
As  if  she  felt  the  toye  of  God 
Were  on  her  chUdless  lone  abode. 
While  her  lips  move  with  silent  vows. 
With  saintly  grace  the  phantom  bows 
Over  a  Book  spread  open  on  her  knee. 
O  blessed  Book!  such  thoughts  to  wake! 
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It  ielU  of  Htm  vho  ftfr  onr  take 

Died  on  the  croM, — Our  Saviour's  History. 

How  beauteouslj  huth  aorrow  Rhcd 

Its  mildneM  round  her  aged  head ! 

How  beauteottsly  her  sorrow  lies 

In  the  solemn  light  of  her  faded  eyes! 

And  lo!  a  faint  and  feehle  trace 

Of  hope  yet  lingers  on  her  face. 

That  she  may  yet  embrace  again 

Her  child,  returning  from  the  Main; 

For  the  brooding  dore  shall  leare  her  nest, 

Sooner  than  hope  a  mOthifr's  breast 


Het  long-lost  child  may  still  surriTO ! 
That  thought  hath  kept  her  wasted  heart 

alire: 
And  often,  to  herself  unknown. 
Hath  mingled  with  the  midnight-sigh, 
When  she  breathed,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
Now  every  hope  is  gone! 
'Twas  this  that  gave  her  strength  to  look 
On  the  mossy  banks  of  the  singing  brook. 
Where  Mary  oft  had  play'd; 
And  duly,  at  one  stated  hour. 
To  go  ih  calmness  to  the  bower 
Built  in  her  favourite  glade. 
'Twas  this  that  made  her,  every  morn, 
As  she  bless'd  it,  bathe  the  ancient  thorn 
With  water  from  the  spring ; 
And  gently  tend  each  flowVet's  stalk, 
For  she  callM  to  mind  who  loved  to  walk 
Through  their  fragrant  blossoming. 
Yea!  the  voice  of  hope  oft  touchM  her  ear 
From  theliTmn  of  the  lark  that  caroIlM  clear. 
Through  the  heart  of  the  silent  sky. 
Oh !  such  was  my  Mary's  joyful  strain ! 
And  such  she  may  haply  sing  again 
Before  her  Motlier  die. 
Thns  hath  she  lived  for  seven  long  years. 
With  gleams  of  comfort  through  her  tears; 
Thus  hath  that  beantv  to  her  face  been  given . 
And  thns,  though  silver  gray  her  hair, 
And  pale  her  cheek,  yet  is  she  foir 
As  any  ChUd  of  Heaven ! 


Yet,  though  she  thus  in  calmness  sit. 
Full  many  a  dim  and  ghastly  fit 
Across  her  brain  hath  roIlM : 
Oft  hath  she  swoon'd  away  from  pain ; 
And  when  her  senses  came  again. 
Her  heart  was  icy-cold. 
Hard  hath  it  been  for  her  to  bear 
The  dreadM  silence  of  the  air 
At  night,  around  her  bed ; 
When  her  waking  thoughts  through  the 

darkness  grew 
Hideous  bm  dreams,  and  for  truth  she  knew 
That  her  dear  child  was  dead. 
Things  loved  before  seem  alterM  quite. 
The  sun  himself  yields  no  delight, 
She  heuTS  not  the  neighbouring  waterfall, 
Or,  if  she  hear,  the  tones  recall 
The  thought  of  her,  who  once  did  sing 
So  sweetly  to  its  murmuring. 


No  summer^gale,  no  winter-blast. 

By  day  or  night  o'er  her  cottage  pass'd, 

If  her  restless  soul  did  wake. 

That  brought  not  a  Ship  before  her  e;rs ; 

Yea !  often  dying  shrieks  and  cries 

Sail'd  o'er  Llanberris  Lake, 

Though,  ftir  as  the  charmM  eye  conld  ticv. 

Upon  the  quiet  earth  it  lay. 

Like  the  Moon  amid  the  heavenly  way. 

As  bright  and  silent  too. 


Hath  she  no  friend  whose  heart  may  share 
With  her  the  burthen  of  despair. 
And  by  her  earnest,  soothing  voice, 
Bring  back  the  image  of  departed  joys 
So  vividly,  that  reconciled 
To  the  drear  silence  of  her  cot. 
At  times  she  scarcely  miss  her  child? 
Or,  the  wild  raving  of  the  sea  forgot. 
Hear  nought  amid  the  calm  profound, 
Save  Mary's  voice,  a  soft  and  silver  sooiid? 
No!  seldom  human  footsteps  come 
Unto  her  childless  widow 'd  home ; 
No  friend  like  this  e'er  sits  beside  her  fire; 
For  still  doth  selfish  happiness 
Keep  far  away  from  real  distress. 
Loath  to  approach,  and  eager  to  retire. 
The  vales  are  wide,  the  torrents  deep, 
Dark  are  the  nights,  the  mountains  steep. 
And  many  a  cause,  without  a  name, 
Will  from  our  spirits  hide  the  bhime. 
When,  Uiinking  of  ourselves,  we  ceatc 
To  think  upon  another's  peace ; 
Though  one  short  hour  to  sorrow  girco. 
Would  chear  the  gloom,   and  win  the  ap- 
plause of  HesTfn 
Yet,  when  by  chance  they  meet  her  oo  thr 

Kill, 
Or  lonely  wandering  by  the  sullen  rill, 
By  its  wild  voice  to  dim  seclasion  led, 
The  shepherds  lln(^  on  their  way. 
And  unto  God  In  silence  pray. 
To  bless  her  hoary  head. 
In  churchyard  on  the  Sabbath-day 
They  all  make  room  for  her,  even  the? 
Whose  tears  are  falling  down  in  shewm 
Upon  the  fading  funeral  flowers 
Which  they  have  phmted  o'er  their  chlMrrni 

dav. 
And  though  her  faded  cheeks  b^  dry. 
Her  breast  unmoved  by  groan  or  sigh, 
More  piteous  is  one  single  amile 
Of  hers,  than  many  a  tear ; 
For  she  is  wishing  all  tlie  while 
That  her  head  were  lying  here. 
Since  her  dear  ifaughter  is  no  more, 
Drown'd  in  the  sea,  or  buried  oa  the  ihorr 


A  sudden;  thought  her  brain  hath  crsw'd  • 
And  in  that'  thought  all  woca  are  lost. 
Though  sad  and  wild  it  be : 
Why  must  she  still,  from  year  to  year. 
In  lonely  anguish  linger  here  f 
Let  her  go,  ere  she  ue,  unto  the  eoiit. 
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And  dwell  betide  the  sea ; 

The  fea  that  tore  her  child  away. 

When  glad  would  the  have  been  to  stay. 

An  awful  comfort  to  her  soul 

To  hear  the  sleeplcM  Qcean  roll ! 

To  dream^  that  on  hit  boundleu  breast. 

Somewhere  her  long-wept  child  might  rest ; 

On  some  far  island  wrecked,  jet  blest 

Erea  as  the  sunny  wave. 

Or,  if  indeed  her  child  is  drownM> 

For  ever  let  her  drink  the  sound 

That  day  and  night  still  murmurs  round 

Her  Mary's  distant  grave. 

—She  will  not  stay  another  honr ; 

Her  feeble  limbs  with  youthful  power 

Now  feel  endow'd ;  she  hath  ta*en  farewell 

or  her  native  stream,  and  hill  and  dell ; 

And  with  a  solemn  tone 

Upon  tlfe  bower  implores  a  blessing, 

Where  often  she  had  sate  caressing 

Hrr  who,  she  deems,  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

Ipen  her  hearth  the  fire  is  dead. 

The  smoke  in  air  hath  vanished ; 

The  hut  lon^  lingering  look  is  g^ven. 

The  shuddering  start, — the  inward  groan, — 

And  the  Pilgrim  on  her  way  hath  gone. 


Behold  her  on  the  lone  aea-shore. 
Listening  unto  the  hollow  roar 
That  with  eternal  thunder,  far  and  wide, 
Clothes  the  black-heaving  Main !  she  stands 
I  pon  the  eold  and  moisten'd  sands. 
Nor  ia  that  deep  trance  sees  the  quickly- 
flowing  tide. 
She  feels  it  is  a  dreadful  noise. 
That  is  her  bowed  soul  destroys 
A  Mother's  hope,  though  blended  with  her 

t  life ; 
But  surely  she  hath  lost  her  child, 
For  how  eoald  one  so  weak  and  mild 
Cadare  the  Ocean's  strife. 
Who,  at  thb  moment  of  dismay. 
Howls  like  a  monster  o'er  his  prey ! 
But  the  tide  is  rippling  at  her  feet. 
And  the  murmuring  sound,  so  wildly  sweet, 
UispeU  these  torturing  dreams: 
Ob  !  once  again  the  ste  behold, 
0*er  all  its  wavy  fields  of  gold, 
The  playful  sun-light  gleams. 
These  htUe  harmless  waves  so  fair. 
Speak  not  of  sorrow  or  despair; 
How  saft  the  lephyr's  breath! 
it  stags  like  Joy's  own  chosen  sound; 
While  life  and  pleasure  dance  around, 
\%  hy  Mast  thou  muse  on  death  f 
Here  rvea  the  timid  child  might  come. 
To  dif  her  small  feet  in  the  foam ; 
%ad,  laughing  as  she  view'd 
The  billows  raciag  to  the  shore, 
Laoieai  whea  their  short  courae  was  o'er, 
l*nnuuag  aad  pursued. 
How  cahnly  floats  the  white 
AmiA  the  billows'  verdant  hue! 
How  calaly  moaats  iato  the  air. 
As  If  the  breeies  blew  her  there! 


How  calmly  on  the  sand  alighting, 
To  dress  her  silken  plumes  delighting ! 
See!  how  these  tiny  vessels  glide 
With  all  sails  set,  in  mimic  pride. 
As  they  were  ships  of  war. 
All  leave  the  idle  port  to-day. 
And  with  oar  and  sheet  the  sunny  bay 
Is  glancing  bright  and  fai^. 


She  sees  the  joy,  but  feels  it  not : 
If  e'er  her  child  should  be  forgot 
For  one  short  moment  of  oblivious  aleep, 
It  seems  a  wrong  to  one  so  kind. 
Whose  mother,  left  on  earth  behind, 
Hath  nought  to  do  but  weep. 
For,  wandering  in  her  solitude. 
Tears  seem  to  ner  the  natural  food- 
Of  widow'd  childless  age; 
And  bitter  thongh  these  tears  must  be. 
Which  falling  there  is  none  to  see, 
Her  anguish  they  assuage. 
A  calm  succeeds  the  storm  of  grief, 
A  settled  calm,  that  brings  relief. 
And  half  partakes  of  pleasure,  soft  and  mild ; 
For  the  spirit,  that  is  sore  distrest. 
At  length,  when  wearied  into  rest. 
Will  slumber  like  a  child. 
And  then,  in  spite  o.f  all  her  woe. 
The  bliss,  that  charm'd  her  loi^g  ago, 
Bursts  on  her  like  the  day. 
Her  child,  she  feels,  is  living  still. 
By  God  and  angels  kept  from  ill 
On  some  isle  far  away. 
It  is  not  doom'd  that  she  must  mourn 
For  ever ; — One  may  yet  return 
Who  soon  will  dry  her  tears :    • 
And  now  that  seven  Ions  years  are  flown, 
Though  spent  in  anguish  and  alone. 
How  short  the  time  appears  I 
She  looks  upon  the  billowy  Main, 
And  the  parting-day  returns  again ; 
Each  breaking  wave  she  knows ; 
And  when  she  listens  to  the  tide. 
Her  child  seems  standing  by  her  side ; 
So  like  the  past  it  flows. 
She  starts  to  hear  the  city-bell; 
So  toll'd  it  when  they  wept  farewell ! 
She  thinks  the  self-same  smoke  and  cloud 
The  city  domes  and  turrets  shroud ; 
The  same  keen  flash  of  ruddy  fire 
Is  burning  on  the  lofty  spire ; 
The  grove  of  masts  is  standing  there 
Unchanged,  with  all  their  ensigns  fair; 
The  same  the  stir,  the  tumult,  and  the  hum, 
As  from  the  city  to  the  shore  they  come. 


Day  after  day,  along  the  beach  she  roams. 
And  evening  finds  her  there,  when  to  their 

homea 
All  living  thinrs  have  gone. 
No  terrors  hath  the  surge  or  storm 
For  her ;— on  glides  the  aged  form, 
Still  restless  and  alone. 
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Familiar  anto  ererj  ere 

She  long  hath  been :  her  low  deep  algh 

Hath  touched  with  pity  many  a  thoaghtleat 

breast : 
And  prayers,  unheard  by  her,  ^re  given, 
That  in  its  mercy  watchftil  Heaven^ 
Would  send  the  aged  rest. 
As  on  the  smooth^nd  hardenM  sand, 
In  many  a  gay  and  rosy  band, 
Gathering  rare  shells,    df lighted  children 

stray. 
With  pitying  gase  they  pass  along. 
And  hash  at  once  the  shout  and  song, 
When  they  chance  to  cross  her  way. 
The  strangers,  as  they  idly  pace 
Along  the  beach,  if  her  they  meet, 
No  more  regard  the  sea:  her  face 
Attracts  them  by  its  solemn  grace, 
So  monrnful,  yet  so  sweet 
The  boisterous  sailor  passes  by 
With  softer  step,  and  o'er  his  eye 
A  haze  will  pass  most  like  unto  a  tear ; 
For  he  hath  heard,  that,  broken-hearted. 
Long,  long  ago,  that  mother  parted 
With  her  lost  daughter  here. 
Such  kindness  soothes  her  soul,  I  ween. 
As  through  the  harbour's  busy  scene. 
She  passes  weak  and  slow. 
A  comfort  sad  it  brings  to  see 
That  others  pity  her,  though  free 
Theoiielyet  foom  care  or  woe. 


The  playful  Toice  of  streams  and  rills, 
The  echo  of  the  cavemM  hills, 
The  murmur  of  the  trees. 
The  bleat  of  sheep,  the  song  of  bird. 
Within  her  soul  no  more  are  heard ; 
There  sound  for  aye  the  seas. 
Seldom  she  hears  the  ceaseless  din 
That  stirs  the  busy  port.    Within 
A   murmur  dwells,  that  drowns  all  other 

sound : 
And  oft,  when  dreaming  of  her  child. 
Her  tearful  eyes  are  wandering  wild. 
Yet  nought  behold  around. 
But  hear  and  see  she  must  this  day ; 
Her  sickening  spirit  must  obey 
The  flashing  and  the  roar 
That  burst  from  fort,  and  ship,  and  tower. 
While  clouds  of  gloomy  splendour  lower 
O'er  city,  sea,  and  shore. 
The  pier-head,  with  a  restless  crowd. 
Seems  all  alive;  there  voices  loud 
Oft  raise  the  thundrous  cheer, 
WhUe,  from  on  board  the  ship  of  war. 
The  music-bands  both  near  and  far 
Are  playing,  faint  or  clear. 
The  bells  ring  quick  a  Joyous  peal. 
Till  the  yery  spires  appear  to  feel 
The  joy  that  stiro  throughout  their  tapering 

height; 
Ten  thousand  flags  and  pendants  fly 
Abroad,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
So  beautiful  and  bright. 
And,  while  the  storm  of  pleasure  raves 


Through  each  tumultuous  street. 
Still  strikes  the  ear  one  darling  tune, 
Sung  hoarse,  or  warbled  sweet ; 
Well  doth  it  suit  the  first  of  June, 
Britannia  rule  the  Waves! 


What  Ship  is  she  that  rises  slow 
Above  the  horizon  ?— White  as  snow. 
And  covered  as  she  sails 
By  the  bright  sunshine,  fondly  woo*d 
In  her  calm  beauty,  and  pursued 
By  all  the  ocean-gales  ? 
Well  doth  she  know  this  glorious  mors. 
And  by  her  subject  waves  is.  borne. 
As  in  triumphal  pride : 
And  now  the  gazing  crowd  descry, 
Distinctly  floating  on  the  sky, 
Her  pendants  long  and  wide. 
The  outward  forts  she  now  hath  psssM; 
Loftier  and  hiftier  towers  her  mast; 
You  almost  near  the  sound 
Of  the  billows  rushing  past  her  sides. 
As  giant-like  she  calmly  glides 
Through  the  dwindled  ships  around. 
Saluting  thunders  rend  the  Main! 
Short  silence ! — and  they  roar  again. 
And  veil  her  in  a  cloud : 
Then  up  leap  all  her  fearless  crew. 
And  cheer  tul  shore,  and  city  too, 
With  echoes  answer  loud. 
In  peaces  and  friendship  doth  she  come, 
Rejoicing  to  approach  her  home. 
After  absence  long  and  far : 
Yet  with  like  calmness  would  she  go* 
Exulting  to  behold  the  foe. 
And  break  the  line  of  war. 


While  all  the  noble  Ship  admire. 
Why  doth  One  from  the  crowd  retire, 
Nor  bless  the  stranger  bright? 
So  lookM  the  Ship  that  bore  away 
Her  weeping  child !  She  dares  not  stay. 
Death-sickening  at  the  sight. 
Like  a  ghost,  shf  wanders  up  and  down 
Throughout  the  still  deserted  town. 
Wondering,  if  in  that  noisy  throng. 
Amid  the  shout,  the  dance,  the  song. 
One  wretched  heart  there  may  not  be. 
That  hates  its  own  mad  revelry ! 
One  mother,  who  hath  lost  her  chUd, 
Yet  in  her  grief  is  reconciled 
To  such  unmeaning  sounds  as  these ; 
Yet  this  may  be  the  mere  disease 
Of  grief  with  her :  for  why  destroy 
The  few  short  hours  of  human  joy. 
Though  Reason  own  them  not?— Shoal  m* 

she  cries, 
Ye  thoughtless,  happy  souls!  A  aMter"^ 

sigha 
Must  not  your  bliss  profkne. 
Yet  blind  must  be  that  mother^o  heart 
Who  loves  thee,  beauteous  aa  IImni  art. 
Thou  Glory  of  the  Main! 
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Towarda  the  chardi-yard  nee  the  Matron 
turn! 
There  sarefj  the  in  solitude  may  mourn, 
Tormented  not  by  such  dittracting  noise. 
Bui  there  teeras  no  peace  for  her  thie  day. 
For  a  crowd  adTancee  on  her  way. 
An  if  ao  apot  were  aaered  from  their  joys. 
— FI7  not  that  crowd !  for  Heaven  is  there ! 
It  breathes  around  thee  {n  the  air, 
Etcd  now,  when  unto  dim  despair 
Thy  heart  was  sinking  fast: 
A  cruel  lot  bath  long  been  thine ; 
Rot  now  let  thy  ibce  with  rapture  shine, 
For  bliss  awaiteth  thee  divine. 
And  all  tfa  v  woes  are  past. 
Dark  words  she  hears  among  the  crowd, 
or  B  ihip  that  hath  on  b'oard 
Three  Christian  souls,  who  on  the  coast 
Of  Mme  wild  tend  were  wreckM  long  years 

ttg<>f 
When  all  but  they  were  in  a  tempest  lost, 
And  DOW  by  Hearen  are  rescued  from  their 

woe. 
And  to  their  country  wondronsly  restored. 
The  name,  the  blessed  name,  she  hears, 
Of  that  bclored  Youth, 
Whom  once  she  call'd  her  son ;  but  fears 
To  listen  more,  for  it  appears 
Too  hearenly  for  the  truth. 
And  they  are  speaking  of  a  child, 
Who  looks  more  beautifully  wild 
Than  pictured  fiiiry  in  Arabian  tale ; 
Wondrona  her  foreign  garb,  they  say, 
AdornM  with  starry  plumage  gay. 
While  round  her  head  tall  feathers  play. 
And  daace  wiUi  every  gale. 


breathless  upon  the  beach  she  stands, 
Asd  lifts  to  Heaven  her  dasped  hands. 
And  icareely  dares  to  turn  her  eye 
On  jon  gay  barge  fiut  rushing  by. 
The  dashing  oar  disturbs  her  brain 
With  hope,  that  sickens  into  paui. 
The  boat  appears  so  wondrous  fiilr, 
Hrrdanghter  must  be  sitting  there! 
And  aa  her  gUded  prow  ia  dancing 
Throagh  the  land-swell,  and  gaily  glancing 
Rnifsth  the  sunny  gleams, 
llcr  heart  must  own,  so  sweet  a  sight. 
So  formed  to  yield  a  strange  delight, 
Shf  neVr  felt  even  in  dreams. 
Siimt  the  music  of  the  oar! 
The  rager  sailors  leap  on  shore. 
And  look,  and  gaie  around,' 
If  'mid  the  crowd  they  may  descry 
A  wir«*t,  a  rhild^s,  a  kinsman^s  eye. 
Or  hcnr  one  ftunily-aound. 
—No  sailor,  he,  ao  fondly  preaaing 
^00  fair  child  in  hia  arma, 
Hrr  rves,  her  brow,  her  bosom  kissing. 
And  bidding  her  with  many  a  blessing 
To  hash  her  vain  alarms. 
How  fair  that  creatnre  by  his  side. 
Who  amiles  with  languid  glee. 
Mow-kindling  from  a  mother's  pride! 


Oh !  Thou  alone  mayst  be 
The  mother  of  that  fairy-child : 
These  tresses  dark,  these  eyes  so  wild. 
That  face  with  spirit  beautified, 
She  owes  them  all  t6  thee. 


Silent  and  still  the  sailors  stand, 
To  see  the  meeting  strange  that  now  befell. 
Unwilling  sighs  their  manly  bosoms  swell, 
And  o'er  tlieir  eyes  they  draw  the  sun-burnt 

hand. 
To  hide  the  tears  that  grace  their  cheeka 

so  well. 
They  lift  the  aged  Matron  f^om  her  swoon, 
And  not  one  idle  foot  is  stirring  there ; 
For  unto  pity  melts  the  sailor  soon. 
And  chief  when  helpless  woman  needs  his 

care. 
She  wakes  at  last,  and  with  a  phicid  smile. 
Such  as  a  saint  might  on  her  death-bed  give. 
Speechless  she  gazes  on  her  child  awhile. 
Content  to  die  since  that  dear  one  doth  live. 
And  much  they  fear  that  she  indeed  will  die ! 
So  cold  and  pale  her  cheek,  so  dim  her  eye ; — 
And  when  her  voice  returns,   so  like  the 

breath 
It  sounds,   the  low  and  tremulous  tones  of 

death. 
Mark  her  distracted  daughter  seise 
Her  clay-cold  hands,  and  on  her  knees 
Implore  that  God  would  spare  her  hoary 

head; 
For  sure,  through  these  last  lingering  years, 
By  one  so  good  enough  of  tears 
Hath  long  ere  now  been  shed. 
The  fairy-child  is  weeping  too  ; 
For  though  her  happy  heart  can  slightly 

know 
ll^hat  she  hath  never  felt,  the  pang  of  woe, 
Yet  to  the  holy  power  of  Nature  true, 
From  her  big  heart  the  tears  of  pity  flow. 
As  infant-morning  aheds  the  purest  dew. 
Nought  doth  Fits-Owen  speak :  he  takes 
His  reverend  mother  on  his  filial  breast. 
Nor  fears  that,  when  her  worn-out  soul  finds 

rest 
In  the  new  sleep  of  undisturbed  love. 
The  gracious  God  who  seea  them  from  above, 
Willaave  the  parent  forherchildren'a  aakea. 


Nor  vain  hia  pioua  hope:  the  atrife 
Of  ippture  ends,  and  she  returns  to  life, 
>Viai  added  beauty  smiling  in  the  lines 
By  age  and  sorrow  left  upon  her  face. 
Her  eye,  even  now  bedimm'd  with  angnish, 

shines 
With  brightening  glory,  and  a  ^oly  sense 
In  her  hnsht  soul  of  heavenly  Providence, 
Breathes  o'er  her  bending  frame  a  loftier 

grace. 
— Her  Mary  tells  in  simple  phrase. 
Of  wildest  perils  past  in  former  days,    « 
Of  shipwreck  scarce  remembered  by  iieraelf ; 
Then  will  she  speak  of  that  delightful  isle, 
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Where  long  they  lired  En  love,  and  to  the  elf 
Now  fondly  clinging  to  her  grandam^s  knee. 
In  all  the  loTe  of  quick-won  infancy, 
Point  with  the  triumph  of  a  mother^ii  tmile. 
I'he  sweet  child  then  will  tell  her  tale 
Of  her  own  bloMom'd  bower,   and  palmy 

Tale, 
And  birds  with  golden  plumes,  that  sweetly* 

sing 
Tunes  of  their  own,  or  borrowM  from  her 

voice ; 
And,  as  she  speaks,  lo!  flits  with  gorgeous 

wing 
Upon  her  outstretch^  arm,  a  fearless  bird, 
Her  eye  obeying,  ere  the  call  was  heard. 
And  wildly  warbles  there  the  music  of  its 

joys. 


Unto  the  blessed  Matron^s  eye 
How  changed  seem  now  town,  sea,  and  sky ! 
She  feels  as  if  to  youth  restored. 
Such  fresh  and  beauteous  joy  is  pourM 
0*er  the  green  dancing  waves,   and  shelly 

sand. 
The  crowded  masts  within  the  harbour  stand. 
Emblems  of  rest :  and  yon  ships  far  away. 
Brightening  tlie  entrance  of  the  Crescent-bay, 
Seem  things  the  tempest  never  can  destroy. 
To  longing  spirits  harbingers  of  joy. 
How  sweet  the  music  o*er  the  waves  is  borne. 
In  celebration  of  this  glorious  mom ! 
Ring  on,  ye  bells!  piost  pleasant  Is  your 

chime ; 
And  the  quick  flash  that  bursts  along  the 

shore. 
The  volumed  smoke,  and  city-shaking  roar. 
Her  happy  soul  now  feels  to  be  sublime. 
How  fair  upon  the  human  face  appears 
A  kindling  smile!  how  idle  all  our  tears! 
Short-sighted  still  the  moistenM  eyea  of 

sorrow: 
To-day  our  woes  can  never  end. 
Think  we!— returns  a  long-lost  friend. 
And  we  are  blest  to-morrow. 
Her  anguish,  and  her  wish  to  die, 
Now  seem  like  worst  impiety, 
For  many  a  year  she  hopeth  now  to  live ; 
And  God,,  who  sees  the  inmoit  breast. 
The  vain  repining  of  the  sore  distrest. 
In  mercy  wUl  forgive. 


How  oft,  how  long,  and  solemnly, 
Fits-Owen  and  his  Mary  gaze 
On  her  pale  cheek,  and  sunken  eye ! 
Much  altered  since  those  happy  days, 
When  scarcely  could  themselves  behold 
One  symptom  faint  that  she  was  waxing  old. 
That  evening  of  her  life  how  bright! 
But  now  seems  falling  fast  the  night. 
Yet  the  Welch  air  will  breathe  like  balm 
Through  all  her  waited  heart,  the  heavenly 

calm 
That  'mid  her  native  mountains  sleeps  for 


In  the  deep  valea,  —  even  when  the  storms 

are  roaring 
High  up  among  the  cliffs:  and  tliat  sweet 

river 
That  round  the  white  walls  of  her  cottage 

flows. 
With  gliding  motion  most  like  to  repose, 
A  quicker  current  to  her  blood  restoring. 
Will  cheer  her  long  before  her  eye-lids  close. 
And  yonder  cheek  of  rosy  light. 
Dark-clustering  hair,  and  star-like  eyes. 
And  fairy  -  form,  that  wingM  with  rapturr 

flies. 
And  voice  more  wild  than  songstress  of  the 

night 
E*er  pourM  unto  the  listening  skies; 
Yon  spirit,  who,  with  her  angel-smllr^ 
Shed  Heaven  around  the  lonely  isle. 
With  Nature,  and  with  Nature's  art. 
Will  twine  herself  about  the  heart 
Of  her  who  hoped  not  for  a  grand -child's 

kiss! 

These  looks  will  scare  disease  and  pain. 
Till  in  her  wasted  heart  again 
Life  grow  with  new-bom  bliss- 


Far  is  the  city  left  behind. 
And  faintly-smiling  through  the  soft  -  blae 

skies. 
Like  castled  clouds  the  Cambrian  hills  arise : 
Sweet  the  first  welcome  of  the  nooatain- 

wind! 
And  ever  nearer  as  they  come. 
Beneath  the  Imstening  shades  of  silent  Eicn. 
Some  old  familiar  object  meets  their  sighc 
Thrilling  their  hearts  with  sorrowful  dr light. 
Until  through  tears  they  hail  their  blessed 

home. 
Bathed  in  the  mist,  confusing  earth  with 

heaven. 
With  solemn  gaie  the  aged  matron  sees 
The  green  roof  laughing  beneath  g^reeaer 

trees; 
And  thinks  how  happy  she  will  live  and  dir 
Within  that  cot  at  last,  beneath  the  eye 
Of  them  long  wept  as  perished  in  the  •««« 
And  what  feel  they  ?  with  dissy  bnua  the j 

look 
On  cot,  field,  mountain,  garden,  tree«    asJ 

brook. 
With  none  contented,  although  loriag  ali; 
While  deep-delighted  memory. 
By  faint  degrees,  and  silently. 
Doth  all  their  names  recalL 
And  looking  in  her  mother^  face. 
With  smiles  of  most  bewitching  gr«ce^ 
In  a  wild  voice  that  wondering  pleasure  c 
Exclaims  the  child :  Is  this  home  ours  T 
Ah  me!  how  like  these  lovely  flowers 
To  those  I  train'd  upon  the  bowera 
Of  our  own  Isle  of  Palms ! 

Husht  now  these  island -bowers  ma  death' 
And  ne'er  may  human  foot  or  bremtli. 
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Their  dew  dnlnrb  again;  but  not  more  still 
Stand  thcj,  o'er  -  shadowed  by  their  palmy 

hill, 
Than  this  deserted  cottage !  O'er  the  green. 
Once  smooth  before  the  porch,  rank  weeds 

are  seen. 
Choking  the  feebler  flowers:  with  blossoms 

hoar, 
A.nd  Terdant  leaTos,  the  unpmned  eglantine 
In  wanton  beauty  foldeth  np  the  door; 
And  through  the  clustering  roses  that  entwine 
The  lattice-window,  neat  and  trim  before. 
The  setting  sun's  slant  beams  no  longer  shine. 
The  hive  stands  on  the  iTied  tree. 
But  murmurs  not  one  single  bee ; 
Frail  looks  the  osier-seat,  and  gray. 
None  hath  sat  there  for  many  a  day; 
And  the  dial,  hid  in  weeds  and  ^wers. 
Hath  told,  by  none  beheld,  the  solitary  hoars; 
No  birds  that  love  the  haunts  of  men 
Hop  here,  or  through  the  garden  sing ; 
From   the  thick-matted  hedge   the  lonely 

wren 
Flits  rapid  by  on  timid  wing, 
Ev  en  like  a  leaf  by  wandering  zephyr  moTed. 
But  long  it  is  since  that  sweet  bird. 
That  twitters  'neath  the  cottage-eaves, 
^'as  here  by  listening  morning  heard: 
For  she,  the  summer-songstress,  leaTea 
The  roof  by  laughter  nerer  stlrrM, 
Still  loTing  human  life  and  by  it  still  beloved. 


O !  wildest  cottage  of  the  wild! 
I  see  tliee  waking  from  thy  breathless  sleep ! 
Scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rocky  steep. 
High  oVr  thy  roof  in  forms  fantastic  piled. 
More  beauteous  art  thou  than  of  yore, 
\V  ith  joy  all  glistering  after  sorrow's  gloom ; 
And  tbey  who  in  that  paradise  abide. 
By  sadBeso  ami  misfortune  beautified. 
There  brighter  walk  than  o'er  yon  island- 
shore. 
As  loTeliness  wakes  lovelier  from  the  tomb. 
Long  mayst  thou  stand  in  sun  and  dew, 
And  spring  thy  faded  flowers  renew, 
I  ttham'd  by  frost  or  blight! 
WitlM«t,  the  wonder  of  each  eye, 
Withia,  as  luippy  as  the  sky. 


Encompass'd  with  delight. 

— May  thy  old-age  be  calm  and  bright, 

Thou  gray-hair'd  one!  —  like  some  sweet 

night 
Of  winter,  cold,  but  clear,   and  shining  far 
Through  mists  with  many  a  melancholy  star. 
— O  Fairy-child !  what  can  I  wish  for  theeV 
Like  a  perennial  flow'ret  mayst  thou  be. 
That  spends  its  life  in  beauty  and  in  bliss ! 
Soft  on  thee  fall  the  breath  of  time,     ' 
And  still  retain  in  heavenly  clime 
The  bloom  that  charm'd  in  this ! 


O,  happy  Parents  of  so  sweet  a  child, 
Your  share  of  grief  already  have  you  known ; 
But  long  as  that  fair  spirit  is  your  owb. 
To  either  lot  you  must  be  reconciled. 
Dear  was  she  in  yon  palmy  grove. 
When  fear  and  sorrow  mingled  with  your 

love. 
And  oft  you  w'sh'd  that  she  had  ne'er  been 

born ; 
While,  in  the  most  delightful  air 
Th'  angelic  infant  sang,  at  tim^s  her  voice. 
That  seem'd  to  make  even  lifeless  things 

rejoice, 
Woke,  on  a  sudden,  dreams  of  dim  despair. 
As  if  it  breathed:  For  me,  an  Orphan,  mourn ! 
Now  can  they  listen  when  she  sings 
With  mournful  voice  of  mournful  things, 
Almost  too  sad  to  hear; 
And  when  she  chants  her  evening-hymn, 
Glad  smile  their  eyes,  even  as  they  swim 
With  many  a  gushing  tear. 
Each  day  she  seems  to  them  more  bright 
And  beautiful,— a  gleam  of  light 
That   plays  and  dances  o'er  the  shadowy 

earth! 
It  f^eth  not  in  gloom  or  storm, — 
For  Nature  charter'd  that  aerial  form 
In  yonder  fair  Isle  when  she  bless'd    her 

birth ! 
The  Isle   of  Palms!   whose  forests   tower 

again. 
Darkening  with  solemn  shade  the  face  of 

heaven. 
Now  far  away  they  like  the  clouds  are  driven. 
And  as  the  passing  uight-wind  dies  my  strain ! 
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THE  SCHOLAR*S  FUNERAL. 

Why  hang  tho  sweet  bells  mate  in  Magda- 
lene-Tower, 
Still  wont  to  usher  in  delightful  May, 
The  dewy  silence  or  the  morning-houf 
Cheering  with  many  a  changeful  roandelay  ? 
And  those  pure  youthfkil  voices  where  are 

they. 
That  hymning  far  up  in  the  listening  sky, 
Seem'd  issuing  softly  through  the  gates  of 

day. 
As  if  a  troop  of  sainted  souls  on  high 
Were  hovenng  o^er  the  earth  with  angel- 
melody  ? 


This  day  the  pensive  Choristers  are  mute. 
The  Tower  stands  silent  in  the  shades  of 

woe. 
And  well  that  darkness  and  those  shadows 

suit 
The  solemn  hush  shed  o*er  the  courts  below. 
There  all  is  noiseless  as  a  plain  of  snow. 
Nor  wandering  footstep  stirs  th'  unochoing 

'  wall. 

Hark— hark!  the  muffled)  bell  is   toiling 

slow! 
Into  my  mournful  soul  its  warnings  fall- 
It  is  the  solemn  day  of  Yernon^s  funeral. 


No  sound  last  night  was  heard  these  courts 

within, 
Saye  sleepless  scholar  sobbing  in  his  cell ; 
For  mirth  had  seem'd  a  sacrilegious  sin 
Against  the  dead  whom  all  did  love  so  well. 
Only — at  evening-prayer  the  holy  swell 
Of  organ  at  the  close  of  service  sent 
(While  on  their  knees  the  awe-struck  weep- 
ers fell 
Or  on  the  pillar'd  shade  in  anguish  leant) 
Through  the  dim  echoing  aisle  n  sorrow- 
ful lament 


All  night  the  melancholy  moonshine  slept 
OVr  the  lone  chamber  where  his  corpse  was 

laid: 
Amid  the  sighing  groves  the  cold  dews  wept. 
And  the  sad   stars   in  glimmering  beams 

array'd 
In  heaven  seem*d  mourning  o'er  the  parted 

shade 
Of  him  who  knew  the  nature  and  the  name 
€*f  every  orb  to  human  ken  displayed, 


Whether  on  silent  throne  a  stedfaat  flame. 
Or  roird  in  music  round  the  Universal  Frame. 


And  now  the  day  looks  mournful  as  the  night. 
For  all  o'er  heaven  black  clouds  begin  to  roll, 
Through  which  the  dim  sun  streams  a  fitful 

-    light 
In  sympathy  with  man's  desponding  soul. 
Is  nought  aronnd  but  images  of  Me ! 
The  distant  towers  a  kindred  sorrow  breathe, 
Struck  'mid  their  own  groves  by  that  dis- 
mal toll ; 
And  the  gray  cloisters,  coldly  stretchM  be- 

neaUi, 
Hush'd  in  profounder  calm  confess  the  power 
of  death. 


Sad  for  the  glory  that  hath  parted  thence. 
Through  spire,  tower,  temple,  theatre,  and 

dome. 
Mourns  Oxford  in  her  old  magnificence. 
Sublimely  silent  'mid  the  sunless  gloom. 
But  chief  one  College  weeps  her  fkvanrite^s 

doom — 
All  hearts  turn  thither  in  the  calm  of  mom; 
Silent  she  standeth  like  one  mighty  tomb, 
In  reverend  beauty — desolate — forlorn — 
For  her  refulgent  star  is  aU-untimely  ahom. 


Her  courts  grow  darker  as  the  hour  draws  near 
When  that  blest  corpse  must  wok  far  ever- 
more. 
Let  down  bv  loving  hands  to  dungeosi  di«ar 
From  the  glad  world  of  sunshine  cover -d  o*er 
By  the  damp  pavement  of  the  stlcnt  floor! 
— Sad  all  aronnd— as  when  a  gentle  day 
AU  dimly  riseth  o'er  a  wreck-strews  shorr. 
When  Love  at  last  hath  ceas'd  to  Heaven 

to  pray. 
And  Grief  hath  wept  her  fill,  and  Hope  tnrsM 
sick  away. 


Yea !  even  a  careless  stranger  might  perceiv  r 
That  death  and  sorrow  rule  thia   dolelnl 

place- 
Passing  along  the  gray-hair'd  meniala  grierr. 
Nor  is  it  hoird  a  tender  gloom  to  ti«ce 
On  the  young  chorister's  sunshiny  fttcr. 
While  slow   returning  from  the  moiirBful 


Of  friend  where  they  were  weeping  o'er  the 
days 
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With  Vermin  pstt — proronndlysiuik  Id  gloom 

The  pftle-fac'd  ■cholar  walks,  ttUl  dreaming 

of  the  tomb. 


or  doleful  preparation — the  rode  f 
Of  death's  hirM  menials  through  i 


Now  ghastly  sight  and  lowly-whispering 

sound 
On  erery  side  the  saddcnM  spirit  meet — 
And  notice  give  to  all  the  courts  around 

"  t  feet 

this  calm 
retreaf 

With  careless  tread  are  hurrying  to  and  fro — 
And  loving  hearts  with  pangs  of  anguish 

heat. 
To  we  the  cloisters  hlackenlng  all  below 
With  rtteful  sable  phimes — a  ghastly  funeral- 
show. 


rone  let  us  now  with  silent  feet  ascend 
The  itair  that  leads  up  to  yon  ancient  towc^- 
Thrre,    Ueth   in   his  shroud  my   dearest 

friend ! 
Oh*  that  the  breath  of  sighs,  the  dewy 

shower 
Streaai*d  from  so  many  eye-lids  had  the  power 
Gently  to  stir,  and  raise  up  from  its  bed 
The  broken  stalk  of  that  consummate  flower ! 
Noaght  may  restore  the  odoura  once  when 

shed. 
That  smMhine  smiles  in  Tain — it  wakens  not 

the  dead! 


Behold!  hia  parents  kneeling  side  by  side. 
Still  as  the  body  that  is  sleeping  there! 
Far  off  were  they  when  their  sweet  lienfy 

died. 
At  once  they  fell  from  bliss  into  despair. 
What  sorrows  slumber  in  that silrery  hair! 
The  old  man  groans,  nor  dares  his  face  to 

show 
To  the  gUd  day -light— while  a  sobbing 

pmyer 
Steals  from  the  calnier  partner  of  his  woe. 
Who  gently  lays  her  hand  upon  those  locks 

of 


He  lifts  hia  eyes — quick  through  a  parting 

cloud 
The  sua  looks  oat--and  fills  the  room  with 

Hght, 
Hath  given  a  purer  lustre  to  the  shroud. 
And  playa  tmi  dances  o*er  those  cheeks  so 

white. 
Cant  be  the  cruel   Sun!  who  shines  so 

bright 
Vpoa  my  dead  boy*s  fhce !  one  kiss  -^  one 

kiss — 
Before  thoa  sink  to  ererlasting  night! 
My  child— my  childl^oh!  how  unlike  to 

this 
The  laat  embnea  I  gave  in  more  than  mor- 
tal bUsa. 


Pale  as  a  statue  bending  o'er  a  tomb. 
The  childless  mother!  as  a  statue  still! 
But  Resignation,  Hope,  and  Faith  illume 
Her  upward  eyes!  and  her  meek  spirit  fill 
With  downy  peace,  which  blasts  of  earthly  ill 
May  never  ruffle  more — a  smile  appears 
At  times  to  flit  across  her  visage  chill. 
More  awful  readering  every  gush  of  tears 
Shed  at  the  dark  eclipse  of  all  life's  sunny 
years. 


The  whole  path  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave 
She  travels  bdck  with  a  bewildered  brain! 
Bright  in  the  gales  of  youth  his  free  locks 

wave. 
As  if  their  burnishM  beauty  laugh'd  at  pain, 
And  god -like  claimM  exemption  from  the 

reign 
Of  grief,  decay,  and  death!  Her  touch  doth 

meet 
Lips  cold  as  ice  that  ne'er  will  glow  again, 
And  lo !  ftrom  these  wan  lips  unto  his  feet 
Drawn  by  the  hand  of  death  a  ghostly  wind- 
ing-sheet ! 


She  hop'd  to  have  seen  him  in  yon  hallow'd 

grove, 
With  gay  companions  laughing  at  his  side. 
And  listening  unto  him  whom  all  did  love  f 
For  she  had  heard  with  pure  maternal  pride 
How  science  to  his  gaxe  unfolded  wide 
Her  everlasting  gates— but  as  he  trod. 
The  Temple's  inner  shrine,   he  sank  and 

died — 
And  all  of  him  that  hath  not  gone  to  God 
Within  her  loving  clasp  lies  senseless  at 

the  clod. 


With  tottering  steps  she  to  the  window 

goes. 
O !  what  a  glorious  burst  of  light  is  there! 
Rejoicing  in  his  course  the  river  flows. 
And  'neath  its  coronet  of  dark-blue  air    - 
The  stately  Elm-grove  rises  fresh  and  fhic, 
Bl^st  in  the  dewy  silence  of  the  skies! 
She  looks  one  moment — then  in  blind  despaiz 
Turns  to  the  coffin  where  her  Henry  lies — 
— ^The  green  earth  laughs  in  vain  before  his 

closed  eyes! 

The  Old  Man  now  hath  no  more  tears  to 

shed- 
Wasted  are  all  his  groans  so  long  and  deep — 
He  looks  as  if  he  car'd  not  for  the  dead! 
Or  thought  his  Son  would  soon  awake  from 

sleep. 

An  agony  there  is  that  cannot  weep. 
That  glares  not  on  Uie  visage,  but  is  home 
Within  the  roin'd  spirits  dungeon-keep. 
In  darkness  and  in  silence  most  forlorn, 
Hugging  the  grave-like  gloom,  nor  wishing 

for  the  mom. 
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Lo !  saddenlj  he  starteth  from  hi«  lineet ! 
And  hurrying  up  and  down,   all  round  the 

walls 
Glances  wild  looks — and  now  his  pale  hands 

seize, 
Just  as  the  light  on  its  expression  falls. 
Yon  picture,  whose  untrouhled  fade  recalls 
A  smile  for  ever  hanishM  frdm  the  air ! 
O  dark!  my  Boy!   are  now  thy  Father's 

halls! 
But  I  will  hang  this  silent  picture  there. 
And  morn  and  night  will  kneel  hefore  it  in 

despair. 


With  tremhling  grasp  he  lifts  tlie  idle  gown 
Worn  hy  his  Son — then  closing  his  dim  eyes. 
With  a  convulsive  start  he  flings  it  down, 
Goes  and  returns,  and  loads  it  where  it  lies 
With  hurried  kisses!  Then  his  glance  espies 
A  letter  hy  that  hand  now  icy-cold 
Fiird  full  of  love  and  homebred  sympathies ; 
Naming  familiarly  both  young  and  old. 
And  blessing  that  sweet  Home  he  ne'er  was 
to  behold. 


And  now  the  Father  lays  his  withered  hand 
Upon  a  book  whose  leaves  are  idly  spread: 
Gone — gone  is  he  who  well  could  understand 
The  kingly  language  of  ihe  mighty  dead ! 
—There  lies  the  flute  that  oft  at  twilight 

shed 
Airs  that  beguiPd  the  old  man  of  his  tears ; 
But  cold  the  master's  touch  —  his  skill  is 

fled, 
And  all  his  innocent  life  at  once  appears 
Like  some  sweet  lovely  tune  that  charmM 

in  other  years. 


But  now  the  door  is  open'd  soft  and  slow. 
The  hour  Is  come,  and  all  the  mourners  wait 
With  heads  uncovered  in  the  courts  below ! 
Stunn'd  are  the  parents  witli  these  words 

of  fate, 
And  bow  their  heads  low  down  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  one  soul-sickening  moment  of  despair! 
Grief  cometh  deadly  when  it  cometh  late, 
And  with  a  Fury's  hand  delights  to  tear 
From  Eld's  deep  -  f nrrow'd  front  the  thin 

and  hoary  hair. 


His  eyes  are  open,  and  with  tearless  gleam 
Fix'd  on  the  coffin !  but  they  see  It  not. 
Like  haunted  Guilt  blind  -  walking  in    a 

dream. 
With  soul  intent  on  its  own  secret  blot 
The  coffin  moves! — ^yet  rooted  to  the  spot, 
He  sees  it  borne  away,  with  vacant  eyes, 
ITnconscions  what  it  means!  hath  even  forgot 
The  name  of  Her  who  in  a  death-fit  lies, — 
His  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone,  nor  heeds  who 

lives  or  dies! 


Lo !  now  the  Pall  comes  forth  Into  the  light 
And  one  chill  shudder  thrills  the  weeping 

crowd! 
There  is  it  'mid  Uie  sunshine  black  as  night! 
And  soon  to  disappear — a  passing  cloud! 
Grief  can  no  longer  bear — ^but  bursts  aloud  ! 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  one  common  nature 

sways 
And  hoary  heads  across  the  pall  are  bowed 
Near  burnish'd  locks  where  youthful  beauty 

play*— 
For  all  alike  did  love  the  Form  that  there 

decays! 


List !  list !  a  doleful  dirge— a  wild  death-song ! 
The  coffin  now  is  placed  upon  its  bier. 
And  through  the   echoing  cloisters  home 

along ! 
— How  touching  those  young  voices  thus  to 

hear 
Singing  of  sorrow,  and  of  mortal  fear 
To  their  glad  innocence  as  yet  unknown! 
Singing  they  weep— but  transient  every  tear. 
Nor  may  their  spirits  understand  Uie  groan 
That  age    or  manhood  pours    above   the 

funeral  stone. 


Waileth  more  dolefully  that  passing  psalm. 
At  every  step  they  take  towards  the  cell 
That  calls  the  coffin  to  eternal  calm  * 
At  each  swing  of  the  melancholy  bell 
More  loud  the  sighing  and  the  sobbing  swell. 
More  ghostly  paleness  whitens  every  face ! 
Sl^w  Uie  procession  moves — slow  tolls  that 

knell- 
But  yet  the  funeral  at  that  solemn  pace 
Alas !  too  soon  will  reach  its  final  resting- 
place. 


How  Vernon  lov'd  to  walk   this  cloioter'd 

shade 
In  silent  musing^,  far  into  the  night ! 
When  o'er  that  Tower  the  rising  moon  dia- 

play'd 
Not  poorer  than  his  soul  her  cloudless  light. 
Still  was  his  lamp-lit  window  burning  bright, 
A  little  earthly  star  that  shone  moot  sweet 
To  those  in  heaven — but  now  estioguish'd 

quite — 
— ^Fastr^hain'd  are  now  those  nightly-waiid- 

'ring  feet 
la  bonds  that  none  may  burst — folds  of  the 

winding-sheet. 


Wide  Is  the  chapel-gate,  and  eatereth  alow 
With  all  iU  floating  pomp  that  sable  pall! 
Silent  as  in  a  dream  the  funeral-ehow 
(For  grief  hath  breath'd  one  spirit  lata  all ) 
Is  ranged  at  once  along  the  gloomy  wall ! 
Ah  me !  what  mournful  lishta  athwart  ihr 

gloom. 
From  yonder  richly-ptctar'd  window  fail ! 
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Ami  with  a  innntmrj  smile  lUame 
The  dim  -  diacoTcrM  depth  of  that   damp 
breathleM  tomb. 


AU  hearts  tarh  shaddering  from  that  golf 

profound, 
And  momentary  solace  yainlj  seek 
la  gasing  on  the  solemn  objects  round ! 
TIkMepictarM  sabts  with  eyes  uplifted  meek 
To  the  still  hearens,  how  silently  they  speak 
or  fidth  untroubled,  sanctity  diTine — 
While  on  the  paleness  of  each  placid*  cheek 
We  seem  to  see  a  holy  lustre  shine 
0*er  mortal  beauty  breath'd  from  an  im- 
mortal shrine! 

What  though  beneath  our  feet  the  earthly 

mould 
Of  virtne,  beauty,  youth,  and  genius  lie 
la  pirn  decay !  Yet  round  us  we  behold 
The  cheering  emblenu  of  eternity. 
What  voice  iliTine  is  theirs !  If  soul  may  die, 
Aad  nought  its  perishable  glory  sare, 
iato  yon  marble  foce  that  to  the  sky 
Looks  up  with  humble  hope,  what  feeling 

gave 
Thsss  smiles  that  speak  of  heaTcn,  though 

kindling  o'er  a  grave! 

0  holy  image  of  Uie  Son  of  God! 
Bearing  his  cross  up  toilsome  Calvary ! 
Wu  that  stem  path  for  sinful  mortab  trod? 
— Methinks  from  that  calm  cheek,  and  pity- 
ing eye 
rplifted  to  that  grim  and  wrathful  sky, 
(pirn  for  our  sakes  with  a  celestial  tear) 
Falls  a  sweet  smile  where  Vernon's  relics  lie 
la  mortal  stillness  on  the  unmoving  bier! 
Secauflg  the  bright  spring-mom  of  hearen's 
eternal  year. 

--l)own,  down  within  Ablirion's  darksome 

brink 
With  lingering  motion,  as  If  every  hand 
Were  loth  to  let  the  moumful  burden  sink. 
The  coffin  disappears !  The  weeping  band, 
^  round  that  gulf  one  little  moment  sUnd 
1*  Bate  and  black  dismay — and  scarcely  know 
What  dire  event  Has  happenM !  the  loose  sand 
From  the  vault-stone  with  dull  drop  sounds 

below, — 
The  grave's  low  hollow  voice  hath  told  the 

tale  of  woe! 


Ltok  for  the  last  time  down  that  cold  damp 

gloom ; 
Of^ose  bright  letters  take  a  farewell-sight! 
— DewB  falls  the  vault-stone  on  the  yawning 

tomb, 
Aad  an  below  is  sunk  in  sudden  night ! 
Now  is  the  chapel-aisle  with  sunshine  bright. 


The  upper  world  is  glad,  and  fresh  and  fair. 
But  that  black  stone  repels  the  dancing  light — 
The  beams  of  heaven  must  never  enter  tliere, 
Where  by  the  mould 'ring  corpse  in  darkness 
sits  Despair ! 

Where  now  those   tears,   smiles,  motions, 

looks  and  tones. 
That  made  our  Vernon  in  his  prid^  of  place 
So  glorious  and  so  fair!  these  sullen  stones. 
Like  a  froien  sea,  lie  o'er  that  beauteous  face! 
Soon  will  there  be  no  solitary  trace 
Of  him,  hu  joys,  his  Mdness,  or  his  mirth ! 
Even  now  grows  dim  the  memory  of  that 

grace 
That  halo-like  shone  round  the  soul  of  worth ! 
All  lading  like  a  dream !  all  vanishing  fW>m 
earth. 


Where  now  the  fancies  wild — the  thoughts 

benign 
That  rais'd  his  soul  and  purified  hu  heart! 
Where  now  have  fled  those  impulses  divine 
That  taught  that  gifted  youth  the  Poet's  art. 
Stealing  at  midnight  with  a  tlirilling  itart 
Into  his  spirit,  wakeful  with  the  pain 
Of  that  mysterious  joy !  In  darkness  part 
All  the  bright  hopes,  that  in  a  glorious  train 
Lay  round  his  soul,  like  clouds  that  hail  the 

morning's  reign! 

Ah  me !  can  sorrow  such  fair  image  bring 
Before  a  moumer's  eyes!  Methinks  I  see. 
Laden  with  all  the  glories  of  the  spring. 
Balm,  brightness,  music,  a  resplendent  tree. 
Waving  its  blossom'd  branches  gloriously 
Over  a  sunny  garden  of  delight! 
A  cold  north-wmd  comes  wrathful  from  the 

sea. 
And  there  at  dawn  of  day  a  rueful  sight! 
As  winter  lirown  and  sere  the  glory  once  so 

bright. 

I  look  into  the  mist  of  future  years. 
And  gather  comfort  from  the  eternal  law 
That  yields  up  manhood  to  a  host  of  fears. 
To  blinded  passion,  and  bewildering  awe ! 
Th'  eiulting  soul  of  Vemon  never  saw 
Hope's  ghastly  visage  by  Trath  laugh'd  to 

scorn; 
Imagination  had  not  paus'd  to  draw 
The  gorgeous  curtains  of  Life's  sunny  mom. 
Nor  diow'd  the  scenes  behind  so  dismal  and 

forlorn. 


To  thee,  my  Friend !  as  to  a  shining  star 
Through  the  blue  depths  a  cloudless  course 

was  given; 
There  smil'd  thy  soul,  from  earthly  vapours 

far. 
Serenely  sparkling  in  Its  native  heaven ! 
No  clouds  at  lastwere  o'er  its  beauty  driven— 
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But  as  aloft  it  IrainiM  resplendently. 
At  once  it  faded  fVoni  the  face  of  even. 
As  oft  before  the  nightly  wanderer's  eje 
A  star  on  which  he   gazM   drops    audden 
from  the  sky ! 


Who  comes  to   break 


The 


my   dreams? 

chapel-door 
Is  opening  slow,  and  that  old  Man  appears 
With  his  long  floating  locks  sosilrery-hoar! 
If  is  frame  is  crouching,  as  if  twenty  years 
Had  pass'd  in  one  short  day !  There  are  no  tears 
On  his  wan  wrinkled  face,  or  hollow  eyes! 
At  last  with  pain  his  humbM  head  he  rears, 
And  asks,  while  not  one  griefH:hokM  voice 

replies. 
Show  me  the  Tery  stone  'neath  which  my 

Henry  lies! 


He  sees  the  scattered  dust — and  down  he  falls 
Upon  Clint  pavement  with  a  shuddering  groan; 
And  with  a  faltering  broken  voice  ne  calls 
By  that  dear  name  upon  his  buried  Son. 
Then  dumb  he  lies !  and  ever  and  anon 
Fixes  his  eye-balls  with  a  ghastly  glow 
On  the  damp  blackness  of  that  hideous  stone. 
As  if  he  lookM  it  through,  and  saw  below 
The  dead  face  looking  up  as  white  as  firozea 
snow! 


O  gently  mako  way  for  that  Lady  fair! 
How  calm  she  walks  along  the  solemn  aisle! 
Beneath  the  sad  grace  of  that  braided  hair. 
How  still  her  brow!  and  what  a  holy  smile! 
One  start  she  gives — and  stops  a  liitle  while, 
When  bowM  by  grief  her  husband's  tnme 

appears. 
With  reverend  locks  which  the  hard  stones 

defile ! 
Then  with  the  only  voice  that  modmer  hears. 
Lifts  up  his  hoary  head  and  bathes  it  in 

her  tears! 


At  last  the  ftineral  party  melts  away. 
And  as  I  look  up  f^om  the  chapel-floor, 
No  living  object  can  my  eyes  survey, 
Save  these  two  childless  Parents  at  the  door. 
Flinging  back  a  wild  farewell — then  seen  no 

more! 
And  liow  I  hear  my  own  slow  footsteps  aoiwd 
Along  the  echoing  aisle — that  tr«id  is  o'er — 
And  as  with  blinded  eyes  I  turn  me  round. 
The  Sexton  shuts  the  gate  that  stuns  with 

thundering  sound! 


How  fresh  and  cheerful  laughs  the  open  air 
To  one  who  has  been  standing  by  a  tomb ! 
And  ^  ct  the  beauty  that  is  glistening  there 
Flings  back  th'  unwilling  soul  into  the  gloom. 
We  turn  from  walls  which  dancing  rays 
illume 


Unto  the  darkness  where  we  lately  stood, 
And  still  the  image  of  that  narrow  room 
Beneath  the  sunshine  chills  our  very  blood. 
With  the  damp  breathless  air   of  mortal 
solitude. 


O  band  of  rosy  children  shouting  loud. 
With  Morris-dance  in  honour  of  the  May ! 
Restrain  that  laughter  ye  delighted  crowd. 
Let  one  sad  hour  disturb  your  holiday. 
Ye  drop  your  flowers,and  wonder  who  arethry 
With  garb  so  black  and  cheeks  of  deadly  hue ! 
With  one  consent  tlien  rush  again  to  play« 
For  what  hath  Sadness,  Sorrow,  Death  to  do. 
Beneath  that  sunny  sJ^  with  that  light- 
hearted  crew! 


And  now  the  Parents  have  left  far  behimi 
The    gorgeous  City  with   its  groves  and 

bowers. 
The  funeral  toll  pursues  them  on  the  wind. 
And  looking  back,  a  cloud  of  thunder  lowers 
In  mortal  darkness  o'er  the  shining  towers. 
That  glance  like  fire  at  every  sunny  gleam ! 
Within  that  glorious  scene,  what  hideoas 

hours 
Dragg'd  their  dire  length!  tower,  pahice, 

temple  swim. 
Before   their  wilder'd  brain — a  grand  but 

dreadful  dream! 


Say  who  will  greet  them  at  their  CasUe-gmte  f 

A  silent  line  in  sable  garb  array'd. 

The  ancient  servants  of  the  House  wOl  wait ! 

Up  to  those  woe-worn  visages  afraid 

To   lift  their   gaze!  while  on  the  tower 

displayed, 
A  rueful  scutcheon  meets  the  Father**  eye. 
Hung  out  by  death  when  beauty  had  decayed. 
And  sending  far  into  the  sunless  shy 
The  mortu  gloom  that  shrouds  its  dark 

emblazonry. 


Oh!  black  as  death  yon  pine-grovo  on  the 

hill! 
Yon  waterfkll  hath  now  a  dismal  roar ! 
Why  is  that  lltUe  lake  so  sadly  still. 
So  dim  the  flowers  and  trees  along  the  shore ! 
'TIS  not  in  vernal  sunshine  to  restore 
Their  fhded  beauty,  for  the  source  of  lif^t 
That  warm'd  the  primrose-bank  doth  flow 

no  more ! 
Tain  Nature's  power !  for  unto  Sorrow*s  sipht 
No  dewy  flower  is  fair,  no  blossomy  tree  is 

bright. 


-Five  years  have  travell'd  by — ainco  aide 
br  side 
That  aged  pair  were  laid  in  holy  ground ! 
With  them  the  very  name  of  Vemoo  died. 
And  now  it  seemeth  like  an  alien  sound. 
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Upl  np  toyondiVI  like  b  Kliirtiibicihrtae! 
0*er  the  black  lilent  forest  piled  lofty  and 


WheieoMse  U  died  briglitMlles  ami  blM- 

ings  round! 
Anotber  iftee  dwell  ia  that  ancient  Hall, 
NoE  one  meoMirial  of  that  youth  is  found 
Save  bis  sweet  Picture — now  unknown  to 

all— 
Thit  snilee,  and  long  will  smile  neglected 
on  the  wall. 


Bot  not  forgotten  in  that  Wfty  clime, 
Where stn-uke  once  th j  radiant  spirit bhone, 
An  tbon  mj  Vernon  I  \nid  those  courts 

sublime 
The  mournful  music  of  thy  name  is  known. 
Oxford  still  glories  in  her  gifted  Son, 
And  gny-4iidrM  men  who  speak  of  days 

gone  by 
Recoont  what  noble  palms  by  him  were  won, 
I>eicribe  his  stey,  his  mien,  his  Toioe,  kis  eye, 
TiJJ  team  will  oft  rush  in  to  close  kiseiUogy. 


Is  the  dim  silence  af  the  Chapel-aisle 

His  Image  steads  I  with  pale  but  life-like 

Ikce! 
The  cold  white  omrble  breathes  a  heaTcnly 


The  still  locks   cluster  with  a  mournful 

grace. 
O  ne'er  may  time  thai  beauteous  bust  deAMse! 
There  may  it  amile  through  ages  far  away, 
Om  these,  wko,  walking  through  tiiat  ho](y 

place, 
A  msiamt  mumo  that  linage  to  aurrey^ 
And  read  with  softeuM  soul  the  monumi 

her. 


>  monumental 


ADDRESS   TO   A   WILD  DEER 
IK  TMM    voaasT  er    niumss,    glbn-btitb. 


Craatara!    sa   stately   ■ 

bright! 

1>  the  pride  fliT  tiiy  spirit  pftienrng  (hy  flight: 
V'er  what  halik  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dnttd, 
Hafting  up   Us  own  mountains  thai  fkr-i 

beamiag  head; 
Or  hoiHs  Ufce  a  iriiiriwind  down  on  dm 

Talef — 
HaU!  iCiw  af  the  wild  and  the  bcaatlfU!— 

hail! 
Haii!  Idaidiviiief-.whomNat«re hath  bone 
O  er  a  hwufared  hill-tops  since  the  mists  of 

the  Bsera, 
Whom  the  pilgriai lone  waadering  onmoun- 


A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  no  fearlem  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love 

of  thy  breast— 
Lo !  the  doQds  in  the  depth  of  the  sky  aro 

at  rest; 
And  the  race  mi  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on 

the  hill! 
In  the  hash  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers 

liestiU-- 
Though  your  blanches  now   toss  in  the 

storm  of  delight. 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless 

height. 
One  moment — thou    bright  Apparition! — 

delay! 
Then  mdt  o*er  the  oiags,  like  the  saa  from 

the  day. 


AIM  on  the  weather-^eam,  scorahiig  flie 

earth. 
The  wild  spirit  hung  in  majestical  mifth : 
In  dalliance  with  danger,  he  bounded  in  bliss, 
0*er  the  fathomless  gloom  of  each  meaning 

abyss ; 
0*er  the  grim  Mcks  careering  with  prosper- 
ous motion. 
Like  a  ehip  by  heraelf  in  full  nail  e'er  the 

ocean! 
Thea  proudly  he  tara'd  ere  he  sank  to  the  dell. 
And  shook  from  his  Ibrefaead  a  haaghty 

fiuewell. 
While  his  hooM  in  a  crescent  of  radiance 

shone. 
Like  a  flag  boning  bright  when  the  Tessel 

m  gone. 


The  ship  of  the  desert  hath  passM  6h  the 

wind. 

And  left  the  dark  ocean  of  mountabs  behind ! 

Bat  my  spirit  will  trard  whererer  ehe  flee. 

And  beheM  her  In  pomp  o'er  the  rim  of  the 


As  the  Tiaiaa  glides  by  him,  may  blamdess 

adore; 
For  the  jay  wi  the  happy,  the  strength  of 

tlie  tree. 
Are  spread  5a  a  garment  of  glory  o'er  thee. 


Her  Toyage  parsue — till  her  anchor  be  cast 
la  iDBM  dUff-gudledhavea  of  beauty  at  last. 


What  londy  magnificence  stretchesaround! 
Each  dght  how  sublime!  ud  how  awJMJ 

each  sound! 
AH  hash'd  and  seeeae,  as  a  ngion  mi  dreams, 
Ths  moaatdas  repose  'mid  the  roar  of  the 

streams, 
Thdr  gleas  of  black  uDdbcage  hy  cataou^ 

^  riven. 

Bat  calm  Thdr  blue  taps  m  the  beaaty  of 

Heaven. 
Hare  dhe  glory  4if  aatan  hath  aoHuag  to 

fear— 
—Aye !  Tune  the  deateoyer  in  power 

been  here; 
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And  the  forest  that  hang  on  yon  monntain 

•o  high. 
Like  a  black  thunder-cload  on  the  arch  of 

the  sky, 
Hath  gone,  like  that  cloud,  when  the  tem- 
pest came  by. 
Deep  sank  in  the  black  moor,  all  worn  and 

decayed, 
Where  the  floods  hare  been  raging,   the 

limbs  are  displayed 
Of  the  Pine-tree  and  Oak  sleeping  rast  in 

the  gloom, 
The  kings  of  the  forest*  disturbed  in  their 

tomb. 


E*en  now,  in  the  pomp  of  their  prime,  I 

behold 
O^rhanging  the  desert  the  forests  of  old ! 
So  gorgeous  their  Tordnre,  so  solemn  their 

shade. 
Like  the  heaTcns  abore  them,  they  noTer 

may  fade. 
The  sunlight  is  on  them— in  silence  they 

sleep — 
A  gliflunering  glow,  like  the  breast  of  the 

deep, 
When    the   billowli    scarce   heave    in    the 

calnmess  of  mom. 
— Down  the  pi|ss  of  Glen-EtiTO  the  tempest 

is  borne, 
And  the   hill-side  is  swinging,   and  roars 

with  a  sound 
In  the  heart  of  the  forest  embosomM  profound. 
Till  all  in  a  moment  the  tumult  is  o*er. 
And  the  mountain  of  thunder  is  still  as  the 

shore 
When  the  sea  is  at  ebb ;  not  a  leaf  nor  a 

breath 
To  disturb  the  wild  solitude,  steadfast  as 

death. 


'  From  his  eyrie  the  eagle  hath  soarM  with 

a  scream, 
And  I  wake  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  Arom 

my  dream; 
—Where  now  is  the  light  of  thy  far-beam- 
ing brow? 
Fleet  son  of  the  wilderness!  where  art  thou 

now? 
— Again  o^er  yon  crag  thou  retumst  to  my 

•Ight, 
Like  the  horns  of  the  moon  from  a  cloud 

of  the  night! 
Serene  on  thy  travel — as  soul  in  a  dream — 
Thou  needest  no  bridge  o^er  the  rash  of 

the  stream. 
With  thy  presence  the  pine-grove  is  fiird, 

as  witUight, 
And  the  caves,  as  thou  passest,  one  moment 

are  bright. 
Through  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  that  lies 

on  the  rock 
'Mid  the  mist  stealing  up  from  the  cataract's 

shock. 


Thou  fling'st  thy  bold  beauty,  enltiag  aad 

free, 
OVr  a  pit  of  grim  blackness,  that  roars  like 

the  sea. 


His  voyage  is  o'er!— As  if  struck  by  a 

speU 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell« 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  hie 

breast. 
In  the  midst  of  bis  pastime  enamour'd  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool   that  endeth  its 

race — 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place — 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  driven — 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven ! 


Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee! 
Magnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ! 
With    rock-wall  encircled — ^with  precipice 

crown*d — 
Which,  awoke  by  the  snn,  thou  can'at  dear 

at  a  bound. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  Nature 

doth  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favo«rite*o 

sleep; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  as  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are   cloodlesa,    a 

little  lake  lien. 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  hia  image 

behold 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance,  as  bright 

and  as  bold  I 
How  lonesome !  how  wild !  yet  the  wiUaeas 

is  rife 
With  the  stir  of  enjoyment — the  spirit  of  life. 
The  gkd  fish  leaps  up  in  the  heart  of  the  lake. 
Whose  depths,  at  the  sullen  plunge,  oiilleal  j 

quake! 
Elate  on  the  fem-branch  the  grasshopper 

sings. 
And  away  in  the  midst  of  his  rovmMaj 

springs; 
'Mid  the  flowers  of  the  heath,  not  more  hright 

than  himself. 
The  wild-bee  is  busy,  a  musical  elf— 
Then  starts  fh>m  his  labour,  vnwcariei  aad 

And,  circling  the  antlers,  booms  te  fkr  awaiy. 
While  high  up  the  mountains,    ta  stleBce 

remote. 
The  cuckoo  unseen  is  repeating  his  aeCe. 
And  mellowing  echo,  on  watch  in  the  skies* 
Like  a  voice    from  some   loftier    clinaatf 

replies. 
With  wide-branching  antlers  a  gnard  to  his 

breast. 
There  lies  the  wild  Creature,  evea  stately 

in  rest! 
'Mid  the  grandeur  of  nature,  coapoa^l  aad 


And  proud  in  his  heart  of  the  mooataiaaas 
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He  UtU  hia  cdlm  eje  to  the  eagle  and  niTen, 
At  noon  rinking  down  on  emooth  winge  to 

their  haTen, 
Ai  if  IB  his  Mol  the  hold  Animal  finird 
T»  hit  frieade  of  the  sky,  the  joint-hein 

of  the  wild. 


Yet!  fierce  looks  thy  nature,  ev'n  hush'd 

in  repose — 
Is  the  depth  of  thj  desert  regardless  of  foes. 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar 
With  %  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war! 
No  oatrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ! 
The  bngie-hom  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  glee. 
At  thou  hearest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of 

the  wind. 
And  the  laggardly   gaae-honnd   is   toiling 

hehind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead  that  glitter 

with  death. 
Is  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of 

the  heath,— 
Is  the  wide-raging  torrent  that  lends  thee 

its  roar, — 
h  the  cliff  that  once  trod  must  he  trodden 

no  more, — 
Thy  trust— 'mid  the  dangers  that  threaten 

thy  reign! 
—Bat  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  he 

slain? 
Ob  the  brink  of  the  rock— lo!  he  standeth 

at  hay 
like  a  rictor  that  falls  at  the  close  of  the 

day — 
While  hoator   and  hound   in  their  terror 

retreat 
Prom  the  death  that  is  spum'd  from  his 

furious  feet: 
Asd  his  laot  cry  of  aager  comes  back  from 

the  skies. 
As  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 


High  life  of  a  hunter !  he  meets  on  the  hiU 
The  new  wakcn'd  daylight,  so  hright  and 

so  still; 
Asd  feeb,  as  the  clonds  of  the  morning  unroll, 
Thp  sUenre,  the  splendour,  ennoble  his  soul. 
Tis  his  o'er  the  mountains  to  stalk  like  a 

Esshronded  with  mist,  m  which  nature  is 

lost. 
Till  he  lifts  «p  his  eyes,  and  flood,  yalley, 

and  height. 
Is  one  moneat  all  swim  in  an  ocean  of  light; 
While   the    mib,    like -a    glorious  banner 

unrarl'd, 
Sceau  to  ware  o*er  a  aew,  more  magaificent 

worid. 
Tis  his — hy  the  mouth  of  some  cavern  his 

aeat 

Tbr  lightaiag  of  hcaTca  to  hold  at  his  feet, 
W  hile  iiic  thander  helow  him  that  growls 

from^  the  cloud, 
Ts  him  t— IPS  oa  echo  more  awfully  load. 


When  the  clear  depth  of  noon-tide,  with 

glittering  motion, 
O'erflows  the  lone  glens — an  aerial  ocean — 
When  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  in  union 

profound. 
Lie  blended   in  heauty  that  knows  not  a 

sound — 
As  his  eyes  in  the  sunshiny  solitude  close 
'Neath  a  rock  of  the  desert  in  dreaming 

repose. 
He  sees,  in  his  slumhers,  such  visions  of  old 
As  his  wild  Craelic  songs  to  his  infancy  told; 
O'er   the    mountains    a    thousand    plnm'd 

hunters  are  home,' 
And  he  starts  from  his  dream  at  the  hlast 

of  the  horn. 


Yes!  child  of  the  desert!  fit  quarry  were 

thou 
For  tlie  hunter  that  came  with  a  crown  on 

his  brow, — 
By  princes  attended  with  arrow  and  spear. 
In  their  white-tented  camp,  for  the  warfare 

of  deer. 
In  splendour  the  tents  on  the  green  snnmiit 

stood. 
And  brightly  they  shone  from  the  glade  in 

the  wood. 
And,  silently  huilt  hy  a  magical  spell. 
The  pyramid  rose  in  the  depth  of  the  dell. 
All  mute  was  the  palace  of  Lochy  that  day. 
When  the  king  and  his  nobles — a  gallant 

array — 
To  Gleuo  or  Glen-Etive  came  forth  in  their 

pride. 
And  a  hundred  fierce  stags  in  their  solitude 

died. 
Not  lonely  and  single  they  pass'd  o'er  the 

height—. 
But  thousands  swept  hy  in  their  hurricane- 
flight; 
And  bow'd  to  the  dust  in  their  trampling 

tread 
Was  the  plumage  on  many  a  warrior's  head. 
— '^FaHdownon  your  faces!— the  herd  is  at 

hand!'' 
— ^And  onwards  they  came  like  the  sea  o'er 

the  mnd; 
Like   the   snow  from  the  mountain  when 

loosen'd  by  rain. 
And  rolling  along  with  a  crash  to  the  plain; 
Like  a  thunder-split  oak-tree,  that  falls  in 

one  shock 
With  his  hundred  wide  arms  from  the  top 

of  the  rock, 
Lihe  the  voice  of  the  sky,  when  the  hlack 

cloud  is  near. 
So  sudden,  ao  loud,  came  the  tempest  of 

WUd  mirth  of  the  desert!  fit  pastinm  for 

kings! 
Which  still  the  rade  Bard  in  his  soUtade 

sings. 
Oh  reign  of  magnificence!  vanish'd  for  ever! 
Like  music  dried  up  in  the  hod  of  a  river. 
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WhoM  conite  hath  been  duuigM!  yet  my 
■onl  can  sarvey 

The  elear  clondleu  mont  of  that  glorioiie  day. 

Yea  I  the  wide  lilent  forett  is  load  ae  of  yore, 

And  the  far-ehhed  grandeur  rolls  back  to 
the  shore. 


I  wake  Arom  my  trance! — to!  the  Sun  is 
declining ! 

And  the  Black-mount  afer  in  his  lustre  is 
shining, 

^One  soft  golden  gleam  ere  the  twilight 
prevail ! 

Thon  down  let  me  sink  to  the  cot  in  the  dale. 

Where  sings  the  fair  maid  to  the  viol  so 
sweet. 

Or  the  floor  is  alive  with  her  white  twink- 
ling feet. 

Down,  down  like  a  bird  to  the  depth  of  the 
dell! 

— Yanish'd  Creatore!  I  bid  thy  fair  image 
fiirewell! 


A  CHURCH -¥ARD- SCENE. 

How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone. 
With  rererond  steps,  l^om  stonW  to  stone 
In  a  small  TiUage-church-yard  lying. 
O'er  interrening  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone. 
And  hear  in  the  calm  air  above 
Time  onwaids  softly  flying. 
To  meditate,  in  Christian  love. 
Upon  the  dead  and  dying ! 
Across  the  silence  seem  to  go 
With  dream-like  motion,  wavering,  slow, 
And  shrouded  in  their  folds  of -snow. 
The  friends  we  loved  long  long  ago ! 
Gliding  across  the  sad  retreat. 
How  beautiful  their  phantom-feet  I 
What  tenderness  is  in  their  eyes. 
Turned  where  the  poor  survivor  lies 
*Mid  monitory  aanctlties! 
What  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  hand 
In  its  white  stillness!  when  the  Shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  flide 
From  our  embrace,  how  dim  appenrs 
This  world's  life  through  a  mist  of  tears ! 
Vain  hopes!  blind  sorrows!  needless  fears! 


Such  is  the  scene  around  mc  now : 
A  little  Church-yard  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 
Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  below. 
And  faintly  here  is  heard  the  flow 
Of  Woodbum's  summer-rill  $ 
A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet, 
And  yet  the  sweetest  ^  the  sweet. 
The  stiHeat  of  the  still! 


With  what  a  pensive  beauty  Ml 

Across  the  mossy  mouldering  wall 

That  rose-tree's  clustered  arches!  See 

The  robin-redbreast  warily. 

Bright  through  the  blossoms,  leaveahis  nest : 

Sweet  ingrate!  through  the  winter  bleat 

At  the  firesides  of  men — ^but  shy 

Through  all  the  sunny  summer-hours. 

He  hides  himself  among  the  flowers 

In  his  own  wild  festivity. 

What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 

Hangs  half  the  darkened  church-yard  oV, 

From  thy  green  deptiis  so  beautifol . 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore ! 

Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  bread 

Been  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  teat. 

Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head 

Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament 

Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  laid 

On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  pnjed. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 

Ascends  the  tapering  spire  that  aaena 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 

To  heaven  with  all  its  dreams, 

While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low. 

From  his  heaved  bosom's  purple  jrleuna 

The  dove's  continvous  murmurs  flow, 

A  dirge-like  song,  half-bliss,  half-woe. 

The  voice  so  lonely  seems! 


HYMN    TO   SPRING. 

How  beantiM  the  pastime  of  the  Spring  f 
Lo !  newly  waking  from  her  wintry  dream. 
She,  like  a  smiling  infhnt,  timid  plays 
On  the  green  margin  of  this  sjinny  lake. 
Fearing,  by  starts,  the  fittle  breaking  waves 
(If  riplings  rather  known  by  sound  thaa 

sirht 
May  hanly  so  be  named)  that  in  the  grass 
Soon  fade  in  murmuring  mirth ;  now  oeemiii^ 

proud 
To  venture  round  the  edge  of  yon  far  point. 
That  from  an  eminence  softly  sinking  down. 
Doth  tnm  the  wide  and  homeless  waters 

shape 
A  scene  of  tender,  delicate  repose. 
Fit  haunt  for  thee,  in  thy  first  hours  of  joy. 
Delightful  Spring  I— nor  less  an  embkas  fair. 
Like  thee,  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  youth 


On  such  a  day,  'mid  sneh  a  scene  aa  thm^ 
Methinks  the  poets  who  in  lovely  hynsas 
Have   sung  thy  reign,  sweet  Power,    and 

wished  it  leofr* 
In  their  warm  hearts  conceived  those  eulogies 
That,  lending  to  the  world  inanimnte 
A  pulse  and  spirit  of  life,  for  aye  preoent 
The  sanctity  of  Nature,  and  embnhn 
Her  fleeting  speetacles  in  menrary'a  ceO 
In  spite  of  time's  mutations.    OnwnnU  roll 
The  ciraling  seaaonayaiid  as  each  giren  birth 
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To  ifretiM  pei^aliar,  yes  destmctWe  oft 
Of  former  feelingi,  in  oblWion's  shade 
Sleep  the  fUr  TisioiM  of  forgotten  bonre. 
Bot  Nfttnre  calls  the  poet  to  her  aid. 
And  in  his  lays  heholds  hor  glory  lire 
Fornrer.    Thas,  in  winter^s  deepest  gloom, 
When  all  is  dim  before  tlie  outward  eye, 
Nor  the  ear  catches  one  delightfnl  sound, 
Tbey  who  hare  wander'd  in  their  musing- 
walks 
With  the  great  poets,  in  their  spirits  feel 
No  change  on  earth,  but  see  the  analter'd 

woods 
lisden  with  beauty,  and  inhale  the  song 
Of  birds,  airs,  echoes,  and  of  Temal  showers. 


So  hath  it  been  with  me,  delightful  Spring  f 
And  DOW  I  hail  thee  as  a  friend  who  pays 
An  aaaaal  visit,  yet  whose  image  liTes 
From  parting  to  return,  and  who  is  blest 
Each  time  with  blessings  warmer  than  before. 


Oh!  graciooa  Power!    for   thy   beloTed 
approach 
The  eipecting  earth  lay  wrapt  in  kindling 

smiles, 
Stmj^ling  with  tears,  and  often  overcome. 
A  blcniag  sent  before  thee  from  the  heavens, 
A  balmy  spirit  breathing  tenderness, 
Prepared  thy  way,  and  all  created  thinga 
Fflt  that  the  angel  of  delight  was  near. 
Tboa  cameat  mt  last,  and  such  a  heavenly 

smile 
Shoae  roand  thee,  as  beseem'd  the  eldest- 
bom 
Of  Nature's  guardian-spirits.  The  great  Snn, 
Sratterinr  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile, 
(ame  forth  to  do  thee  homage ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Wat  by  the  low  Winds  chaunted  in  the  sky; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 
Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  elustering 

flowers 
Ry  Natnre  atrewa  o*er  valley,  hiU,  and  field. 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer!— Ye  fair  Trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I 

gase! 
It  aeems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  «■  y«H  from  a  rainbow;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.    Ye  sweet  Birds, 
y^tn  yon  aoloep  through  all  the  wintry 

hours, 
R'neath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves? 
Tbere  are,  *tia  said,  birds  that  pursue  the 

Spring, 
WhrreVr  she  flies,  or  else  in  death-like  steep 
Abide  her  aannal  reign,  when  forth  they 

come 
^l^ith  freaheaM  plumage  and  enraptured  song, 
^«  ye  do  BOW,  unweuled  choristers. 
Till  the  laml  ring  with  Joy.  Yet  are  ye  not, 
SpAftiag  in  tree  and  air,,  more  beautiful 
J  haa  the  yovii(C  himho,  that  from  the  valley- 
side 


Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  fnfbnt's  voice. 
Half  happy,  half  afraid !  O  blessed  things ! 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence, 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 
The  strife  of  working  intellect ;  the  stir 
Of  hopes  ambitions ;  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  fame,  and  all  that  worsliipp'd  pageantry 
That  ardent  spirits  bum  for  in  their  pride. 
Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 
Fc^e  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven. 


Now,  is  the  time  in  some  meek  solitude 
To   hold   communion  with   those  innocent 

thoughts 
That  blesa*d  our  earlier  days; — to  list  the 

voice 
Of  Conscience  mumuring  from  her  inmost 

shrine. 
And  learn  if  still  she  sing  the  quiet  tune 
That  filled  the  ear  of  youth.    If  then  we  feel. 
That  *mid  the  powers,   the  passions,   and 

desires 

Of  riper  age,  we  still  have  kept  our  hearta 
Free  fkwm  pollution  and  *mid  tempting  scenea 
WalkM  on  with  pnre  and  unreproved  steps. 
Fearless  of  guilt,  as  if  we  knew  it  not; 
Ah  me!  with  what  a  new  sublimity 
WiU  the  green  hills  lift  up  tlieir  sunny  heads, 
Ourselves  as  stately.  Smiling  will  we  gaae 
On  the  clouds  whose  happy  home  is  in  the 

heavens ; 
Nor  envy  the  clear  stretenlet  that  pnrvues 
His  course  *mid  flowers  and  music  to  the  sea. 
But  dread  the  beauty  of  a  vernal  day, 
Thou  trembler  before  memory !  To  the  saint 
What  si^ht  so  lovely  as  the  angel-form 
That  smiles  upon  his  sleep !  The  sinner  veils 
His  fkce  ashamed, — unable  to  endure 
The    upbraiding   silence    of   the  ooraph'a 

eyes! — 


Yet  awful  must  it  be,  even  to  the  best 
And  wisest  man,  when  he  beholds  Uie  sun 
Prepared  once  more  to  run  his  annual  round 
Of  glory  and  of  love,  and  thinks  that  God 
To  him,  though  sojouming  in  earthly  shades. 
Hath  also  given  an  orbit,  whence  his  light 
May  glad  the  nations,  or  at  least  diffuse 
Peace  and  contentment  over  those  he  loves ! 
His  soul  expanded  by  the  breath  of  Spring, 
With  holy  confidence  the  thoughtful  man 
Renews  his  vows  to  virtue, — vows  that  bind 
To  purest  motives  and  most  useful  deeds. 
Thus  solemnly  doth  pass  the  vernal  day. 
In  abstinence  severe  from  worldly  thoughts; 
Lofty  disdainings  of  all  trivial  joys 
Or  sorrows ;  meditations  long  and  deep 
On  objects  fit  for  the  immortal  love 
Of  souls  immortal;  weeping  penitence 
For  duties  (plain  though  highest  duties  be) 
Despised  or  violated ;  humblest  vows. 
Though  humble  strong  as  death,  henceforth 
to  walk 
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Elate  in  innocence;  and,  holier  still. 
Warm  gpihinga  of  his  spirit  nnto  God 
For  all. his  past  existence,  whether  hright. 
As  the  spring-landscape  sleeping  in  the  san. 
Or  dim  and  desolate  like  a  wintry  sea 
Stormy  and  hod  ing  storms!  Oh!  such  will  he 
Frequent  and  long  his  musings,  till  he  feels 
As  all  the  stir  subsides,  like  busy  day 
Soft-melting  into  ere^s  tranquillity. 
How  hlest  is  peace  when  born  within  the  soul. 


And  therefore  do   I   sing   these  pensive 

hymns, 
O  Spring!  to  thee,  though  thou  hy  some 

arteaUM 
Parent  of  mirth  and  rapture,  worshipp'd  best 
l¥ith  festive  dances  and  a  choral  song. 
No  melancholy  man  am  I,  sweet  Spring  I 
Who,  filling  all  things  with  his  own  poor 

griefs, 
Sees  nought  hut  sadness  in  the  character 
Of  universal  Nature,  and  who  weaves 
Most  doleful  ditties  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
Yet  knowing  something,  dimly  though  it  he, 
And   therefore   still   more    awful,   of  that 

strange 
And  most  tumultuous  thing,  the  heart  of  man. 
It  chanceth  oft,  that,   mu*d  with  Nature^s 

smUes, 
My  soul  beholds  a  solemn  quietness 
That  almost  looks  like  grief,  as  if  on  earth 
There  were  no  perfect  joy,  and  happiness 
Still  trembled  on  the  brink  of  misery  1 


Yeal  mournful  thoughts  like  these  even 

now  arise, 
While  Spring,  like  Nature's  smiling  infancy. 
Sports  round  me,  and  all  images  of  peace 
Seem  native  to  this  earth,  nor  other  home 
Desire  or  know.  Yet  doth  a  mystic  chain 
Link  in  our  hearts  foreboding  fears  of  death 
With  every  loveliest  thing  that  seems  to  us 
Most  deeply  fraught  with  life.    Is  there  a 

child 
More  beauteous  than  its   playmates,  even 

more  pure 
Than  they?  while  gazing  on  its  face,  we 

think 
Tliat  one  so  fair  most  surely  soon  will  die ! 
Such  are  the  fears  now  beating  at  my  heart. 
£re  long,  sweet  Spring!    amid   forgotten 

things 
Thou  and  thy  smiles  must  sleep:  thy  little 

lambs 
Dead,  or  their  nature  changed ;  thy  hymning 

birds 
Mute ;— Aided  every  flower  so  beautiful  ;— 
And  all  fair  symptoms  of  incipient  life 
To  ftalneas  swollen,  or  sunk  into  decay ! 


Such  are  the   melancholy    dreams   that 
fiUed 
In  the  elder  time  the  songs  of  tenderest  bards. 


Whene'er  they  named,  the  Spring.    Thence, 

doubts  and  fears 
Of  what  might  be  the  final  doom  of  man  ; 
Till  all  things  spoke  to  their  perplexed  souls 
The  language  of   despair;   and,    mournful 

•ight! 
Ev^n  hope    lay    prostrate    upon   beauty  ^s 

gravel- 
Tain  fears  of  death !  breathed  forth  in  death- 
less lays! 
O  foolish  bards,  immortal  in  vour  works. 
Yet  trustless  of  your  immortality ! 
Not  now  are  they  whom  Nature  calls  her 

bards 
Thus  daunted  bv  the  image  of  decay. 
They  have  their  tears,  and  oft  they  ahed 

them  too. 
By  reason  unreproachM  ;  but  on  the  pale 
Cold  cheek  of  death  they  see  a  spirit  miile. 
Bright  and  still  brightening,  even  like  Ihee, 

oh  Spring! 
Stealing  in    beauty    through  the  winter- 
snow! — 


Season,  beloved  of  Heaven !  my  hynui  is 

closed ! 
And*  thou,  sweet  Lake !  on  whose  retired 

banks 
I  have  so  long  reposed,  yet  in  the  depth 
Of  meditation  scarcely  seen  thy  waves. 
Farewell  !-^the  voice   of    worship  mod   sf 

praise 
Dies  on  my  lips,  yet  shall  mv  heart  preserve 
Inviolate  the  spirit  whence  it  spmar! 
Even  as  a  liarp,  when  some  wUd  piaiative 

strain 
Goes  with  the  hand  that  touch'd  it,  still 

retains 
The  soul  of  music  sleeping  in  its  striaga. 


LORD   RONALD'S    CHILD. 

TnaxB  days  ago  Lord  Ronald's  child 
Was  singing  o'er  the  mountain-wild. 
Among  the  sunny  showers 
That  brought  the  rainbow  to  her  sight. 
And  bathed  her  footsteps  in  the  light 
Of  purple  heather^flowers. 
But  chilly  came  the  evening's  breath — 
The  silent  dew  was  cold  with  deaths 
She  reached  her  home  with  pain ; 
And  from  the  bed  where  now  she  lies. 
With  snow-white  face  and  closed  eyes. 
She  ne'er  must  rise  again. 


Still  is  she  as  a  frame  of  stone. 

That  in  its  beauty  lies  alone. 

With  silence  breathing  from  its  fiice; 

For  ever  in  some  holy  place ! 

Chapel  or  aisle!  on  marble  laid — 

With  pale  hands  o'er  its  pale  breast  sprrad  - 
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An  image  hnmble,  meeV,  sod  low. 
Of  one  forgotten  long  ago ! 

Soft  feet  are  winding  up  the  stair— 

And  lo!  a  Yiaion  paaing  fair! 

All  dnWd  in  white-^a  moarnful  show— 

A  band  of  orphan  children  come. 

With  foototepe  lihe  the  falling  enow, 

To  bear  to  her  eternal  home 

The  gracioua  Lady  who  look'd  down 

With  Mniles  on  their  forlorn  eotate — 

— Bot  Mercy  ap  to  heaven  ie  gone. 

And  left  the  friendlcea  to  their  fate. 

They  plack  the  honeyoackle's  bloom. 
That  through  the  window  fills  the  room 
With  mournfal  odours — and  the  rose 
That  in  its  innocent  beauty  glows, 
I<MBing  its  dewy  golden  head 
Towards  the  pale  face  of  the  dead, 
Weeping  like  a  thing  forsaken 
t'sto  eyes  that  will  not  waken. 
All  bathed  in  pity's  gentle  showers 
Thej  place  these  melancholy  flowers 
tpoB  the  cold  white  breast! 
And  there  they  lie!  profoundly  calm! 
Ere  long  to  fill  with  fading  balm 
A  place  of  deeper  rest! 

By  that  fiUr  Bmnd  the  bier  is  borne 
Into  the  open  light  of  morn, — 
And,  tm  the  parting  dirge  be  said, 
^poB  a  spot  of  sunshine  laid 
Broeath  a  grove  of  trees! 
Bowed  and  ancoTered  ererv  head, 
Briftht-trcssed  Touth,  and  hoary  age— 
--Then  suddenly  before  the  dead 
*^  Ronald's  gathered  rassalage 
Fill  down  upon  their  knees! 
Glra-EtiTe  and  its  mountains  lie 
j^Uftilent  as  the  depth  profound 
or  that  ondoaded  sunbright  sky— 
J^  heard  the  melancholy  sound 
W  waters  mnrmnring  by. 
Glides  softly  from  the  orphan-band 
A  weeping  Child,  and  takes  her  stand 
j;'we  to  the  Lady's  feet, 
Thfa  wildlr  sings  a  funeral  hymn! 
With  STerflowing  eyes  and  dim 
rud  oa  the  winding-sheet! 


HTXir. 

0  bfantilbl  the  streams 
,,That  dirongh  our  Tallies  run, 
^injHag  and  dancing  in  the  gleams 
Of  Minuicr'a  cloudless  son. 

''he  sweetest  of  them  all 
i'*rom  its  fairy  banks  is  gone; 

Asd  the  mnaic  of  the  waterfall 
Hath  left  the  silent  stone ! 


Up  among  the  mountains 

In  soft  and  mossy  cell. 
By  the  silent  springs  and  fountains 

The  happy  wild-flowers  dwell. 

The  queen-rose  of  the  wilderness 
Hath  withered  in  the  wind. 

And  the  shepherds  see  no  loveliness 
In  the  blossoms  left  behind. 


Birds  cheer  our  lonely  groves 
With  many  a  beauteous  wing — 

IfVhcn  happy  in  their  harmless  lores 
How  tenderly  they  sing. 

O'er  all  the  rest  was  heard 
One  wild  and  mournful  strain, — 

But  hush'd  is  the  voice  of  that  hymning  bird, 
She  ne'er  most  sing  again ! 

Bright  throngh  the  yew-trees  gloom, 

I  saw  a  sleeping  dove! 
On  the  silence  of  her  silvery  plume, 

The  sunlight  lay  in  love. 

The  grove  seem'd  all  her  own 
Round  the  beauty  of  that  breast — 

But  the  startled  dove  afar  is  flown ;    * 
Forsaken  is  her  nest! 


In  yonder  forest  wide 

A  flock  of  wild-deer  lies, 
Beauty  breathes  o'er  each  tender  side. 

And  shades  their  peaceful  eyes! 

The  hunter  in  the  night 

Hath  singled  out  the  doe, 
In  whose  light  the  mountain-flock  lay  bright. 

Whose  hue  was  like  the  snow! 

A  thousand  stars  shine  forth. 

With  pure  and  dewy  ray — 
Till  by  night  the  mountains  of  oar  north 

Seem  gladdening  in  the  day. 

0  empty  all  the  heaven! 

Though  a  thousand  lights  be  there— 
For  clouds  o'er  the  evening^tar  are  driven. 

And  shorn  her  golden  hair! 


That  melancholy  music  dies — 

And  all  at  once  the  kneeling  crowd 

Is  stirr'd  with  groano,  and  sobs,  and  sighs— 

As  sadden  blasts  come  rustling  loud 

Along  the  silent  skies. 

Hush !  hush !  the  dirge  doth  breathe  again! 

The  youngest  of  Uie  orphan-train 

Walks  up  unto  the  bier, 
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With  rosy  cheeks  and  amiliiig  eyes 
As  Leaven's  unclouded  radiance  clear; 
And  there  like  Hope  to  Sorrow's  strain 
With  dewy  Toice  replies: 


What!  though  the  stream  he  dead. 

Its  hanks  all  still  and  dry! 
It  murmureth  now  o'er  a  lorelier  hed 

In  the  air-grores  of  the  sky. 

What!  though  our  prayers  from  death 
The  queen-rose  might  not  save! 

With  brighter  bloom  and  balmier  breath 
She  springeth  from, the  grare. 

What!  though  our  bird  of  light' 
Lie  mute  with  plumage  dim! 

In  heaven  I  see  her  gUmcing  bright — 
I  hear  her  angel-hymn. 

What!  though  the  dark  tree  smile 
No  more — with  our  dore's  calm  sleep! 

She  folds  her  wing  on  a  sunny  isle 
In  heaven's  untroubled  deep. 


True  that  our  beauteous  doe 
Hath  left  her  still  retreat- 
But  purer  now  in  heavenly  snow 
She  lies  at  Jesus'  feet. 


O  star!  nntim^y  set! 

Why  should  we  weep  for  thee! 
Thy  bright  and  dewy  coronet 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea!  - 


THE    ANGLER'S    TENT. 

Tna  hush  of  bliss  was  on  the  anmy  hilla. 
The  clouds  were  sleeping  on  the  silent  sky, 
We  travelled  in  the  midst  of  melody 
Warbled  around  us  from  the  monntaiB-rills. 
The  voice  was  like  the  glad  voice  of  a  friend 
Murmuring  a  wdcome  to  his  happy  home ; 
We  felt  iU  kindness  with  our  spirits  blend, 
And  said:  This  day  no  farther  will  we  roam! 
The  coldest  heart  that  ever  looked  on  heaven, 
Had  surely  felt  the  beauty  of  that  day, 
And,  as  he  paused,  a  genUe  blessing  given 
To  the  sweet  scene  that  tempted  him  to  stay. 
But  we,  who  travelled  through  that  region 

bright. 
Were  joyful  pilgrims  nuder  Nature's  care. 
From  youth  had  loved  the  dreams  of  pure 

delight. 
Descending  on  us  through  the  lonely  air. 
When  Heaven  is  clothed  with  smiles,  and 

Earth  as  Heav«;n  is  finir! 


Seven  lovely  days  had  like  a  happy  dream 
Died*  in  our  spirits  silently  away, 
Since  Grassmere, waking  to  the  morning-ray. 
Met  our  last  lingering  look  with  fiueweil 

gleam. 
I  may  not  tell  what  joy  our  being,  filled, 
Wand'ring  like  shadows  over  plain  aad  atCNep, 
What  beauteous  visions  lonely  souls  can  hoild 
When  'mid  the  mountain-solitttde  they  oleep. 
I  may  not  tell  how  the  deep  power  of  ooirod 
Can  back  to  life  long-faded  dreams  lecalL,  * 
When  lying  'mid  the  noise  that  lives  around 
Through  ^e  hush'd  spirit  flows  a  waterfall. 
To  thee,  my  WonnswoaTU !  whose  inopired 

song 
Comes  forth  iu  pomp  from  Nature'*  inner 

shrine. 
To  thee  by  birth-right  such  higk  themes 

belong. 
The  unseen  grandeur  of  the  eiurth  is  thine! 
One  lowlier  simple  strain  of  human  love  be 


How  leapt  our  hearts,  when  frtim  on  aiiy 

height. 
On  which  we  paused  for  a  sweet  fonntain^s 

sake. 
With  green  fields  fading  in  a  peacefril  lake. 
A  deep-sunk  vale  burst  sudden  on  our  sight! 
We  felt  as  if  at  home;  a  magic  somd. 
As  from  a  spirit  whom  we  must  obey. 
Bade  us  descend  into  the  vale  profound. 
And  in  its  silence  pass  theSabboth-^y. 
The  placid  lake  that  rested  Ikr  beloir. 
Softly  embosoming  another  sky. 
Still  as  we  gazed  assumed  a  lovelier  glow. 
And  seem'd  to  send  us  looks  of  amity. 
Our  hearts  were  open  to  the  gracious  love 
Of  Nature,  smiling  like  a  happy  bride ; 
So  following  the  still  impulse  from  above. 
Down  the  green  slope  we  wind  with  airy 

glHe, 
And  pitch  our  snowy  tent  on  that  ftdr  w«ter*s 

side. 


Ah  me  1  even  now  I  see  before  n 
Among  the  verdant  holly-bougha  faalf-lud. 
The  little  radiant  aiij  Pyramid, 
Like  some  wild  dwelling  built  In  Paiiy-hnsi. 
As  silently  as  gathering  cloud  it  rose. 
And  seems  a  cloud  descended  on  the  cwih. 
Disturbing  not  the  Sabbath-day's  repooe. 
Yet  gently  stirring  at  the  quiet  birth 
Of  every  short-lived  breese:  tiio  oonbeanM 

greet 
The  beauteous  stranger  in  the  lonely  hay ; 
Close  to  its  shading  tree  two  streamleta  owei. 
With  gentle  glide,  as  weary  of  their  piay. 
And  in  the  liquid  lustre  of  the  lake 
Its  image  sleeps,  reflected  far  below  ; 
Such  image  as  the  clouds  of  ouiimis  snaie. 
Clear  seen  amid  the  wavcless  water^  ftlov. 
As  slumbering  infiut  still  and  pare  tm  Aprii 
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WiM  though   the  dweUing;  teem,   thus 
rising  fair, 
A  radden  itranger  *inid  the  lylTan  scene, 
One  tpot  of  radianee  on  surrounding  green, 
Hanan  it  is — and  human  souls  are  there ! 
Look  through  that  opening  in  the  canTas 

vail, 
Tkioigh    which    hy   fits    the    scarce-felt 

hreezes  plaj, 
— Upoo  three  happy  souls  thine  eyes  will  fall. 
The  sommer  lambs  are  not  more  blest  than 

they! 
On  Che  green  turf  all  motionless  they  lie. 
In  dreams  romantic  as  the  dreams  of  sleep. 
The  filmy  air  slow-glimmering  on  their  eye, 
Aad  in  their  ear  the  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Or  haply  now  by  some  wild-winding  brook. 
Beep,  silent  pool,  or  waters  rushing  loud, 
In  thoQght  they  Tisit  many  a  fairy-nook 
That  rising  mists  in  rainbow  colours  shroud, 
^    And  ply  the  Angler^s  sport  iuTolTed  in  moun- 
tain-cloud ! 


Yes!  dear  to  as  that  solitary  trade, 
'Mid  Tcmal  peace  in  peacefulness  pursued, 
ThroBgh  rocky  glen,  wild  moor,  and  hang- 

ing  wood, 
White -flowering  meadow,   and    romantic 

glade! 
The  sweetest  yisions  of  our  boyish  years 
CooMto  our  spirits  with  a  murmuring  tone 
Of  nmning  waters,~and  one  stream  appears, 
BenemberM  all,   tree,  willow,   bank,   and 

stone! 
How  glad  were  we,  when  after  sunny  showers 
ItiToice  came  to  us  issuing  from  the  school ! 
Hov  fled  the  racant,  solitary  hours, 
Hj  dancing  riTulet,  or  silent  pool ! 
Asd  itill  our  souls  retain  in  manhood's  prime 
The  IcTc  of  joys  oi|r  childish  years  that 

blest; 
^Mw  encircled  by  these  hills  sublime, 
^e  Anglers,  wandering  with    a  tranquil 

breast, 
Boild  in  this  happy  Tale  a  fairy-bower  of 

rest! 


Within  that  bower  are  strewn  in  careless 

If le  me  day.  th^  unglcr'a  simple  gt*ar  5 
*Jmi%  thai,  as  line  aa  flnatinir  gndiiamcr, 
»r9pi  knftlj  on  the  atreaiu  tlic  hiILcd  flii^a; 
^«  Hiob^r  md  that  shook  its   Irciiibting 

^mami  nt  tiry  a*  the  Hnu  il  ihrew, 
i^i  nhim  bf-iiding-  in  nn  arch  of  «lrcii^t1i 
Jhm  thm  tired  salmon  roie  at  iaiit  to  >iew, 
?*•»  tightlj  l«fuiii  aeroiiA  the  ruHhy  licrt, 
ORwfcSdi  at  mght  we  dream  of  wportis  Ij j  day ; 
m  «niply  now,  bcflldc^  it  close  m  hurl 
Thi*  ffoodl^  pnnnler  framed  of  iiairrs  pray  ; 
As»4  mnptr  liowl  in  irhirli  we  wnnt  to  I1  ring 
J^r  limpid  ^atiT  from  the  niorniii^-wave, 
^  from  iomr  moiuy  and  N^qiicHtrr'd  Rpnag 


To  which  dark  rocks  a  grateful  coolness 

gave. 
Such  as  might  Hermit  use  in  solitary  cave ! 


And  ne*er  did  Hermit,  with  a  purer  breast. 
Amid  the  depths  of  sylvan  silence  pray. 
Than  prayed  we  ftriends  on  that  mild  quiet 

day. 
By  God  and  man  heloved,  the  day  of  rest! 
AU  passions  in  our  souls  were  lulPd  to  sleep, 
£T*n  by  the  power  of  Nature's  holy  bliss ; 
WhUe  Innocence  her  watch  in  peace  did  keep 
Over  the  spirit's  thoughtful  happiness ! 
We  Tiew'd  the  green  earth  with  a  loving 

look, 
Like  us  rejoicing  in  the  gracious  sky ; 
A  voice  came  to  us  from  the  running  brook  > 
That  seemM  to  breathe  a  grateful  melody. 
Then  all  things  seem'd  embued  with  life  and 


And  as  from  dreams  with  kindling  smiles  to 
wake, 

Happy  in  beauty  and  in  innocence; 

While,  pleased  our  inward  quiet  to  partake. 

Lay  hush'd,  as  in  a  trance,  the  scarcely- 
breathing  lake.  ' 


Yet  think  not,  in  this  wild  and  fairy,  spot. 
This  mingled  happiness  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Which  to  our  hearts  this  Sabbath-day  waa 

given, 
Tliink  not ,   that  far-olT  friends  were  quite 

forcrot. 
Helm-crag  arose  before  our  half-closed  eyes 
With  colours  brighter  than  the  brightenmg 

dove ; 
Beneath  that  guardian  mount  a  cottage  lies 
Encircled  by  the  halo  breathed  from  Love ! 
And  sweet  that  dwelling  rests  upon  the  brow 
rBeneath  its  sycamore)  of  Orest-hill, 
As  if  it  smiled  on  Windermere  below. 
Her  green  recesses  and  her  islands  still ! 
Thus,  gently-blended  many  a  human  thought 
With  those  that  peace  and  solitude  supplied. 
Till    in  our  hearts   the  moving    kindness 

wrought 
With  gradual  influence,  like  a  flowing  tide, 
And  for  the  lovely  sound  of  human  voice  we 

sigh'd. 


And  hark !  a  langh,  with  voices  blended, 
stole 
Across  the  water,  echoing  from  the  shore ! 
And  during  pauses  short  the  beating  oar 
Brines  the  glad  music  closer  to  the  soul. 
We  leave  our  tent ;  and  lo !  a  lovely  sight 
Glides  like  a  living  creature  through  the  air. 
For  air  the  water  seems  thps  passing  bright, 
A  living  creature  beautif^nl  and  fair ! 
Nearer  it  glides;  and  now  the  radiant  glow 
That  on  its  radiant  shadow  seems  to  float. 
Turns  to  a  virgin-band,  a  glorions  shew, 
Rowing  with  happy  smiles  a  little  boat. 
30  T 
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Toward*  the  tent  tlieir  Ungetlng  coane  they 

steer. 
And  cheerful  now  upon  the  shore  thcj  stand, 
In  maiden  hashfnlncss,  yet  free  from  fear. 
And  by  our  side,  gay-moving  hand  in  hand. 
Into  our  tent  they  go,  a  beauteous  sister- 
band  1 


Scarce  from  our  hearts  had  gone  the  sweet 
surprise, 
Which  this  glad  troop  of  rural  maids  awoke ; 
Scarce  had  a  more  familiar  kindness  broke 
From  the  mild  lustre  of  their  smiling  eyes, 
Ere  the  tent  seemed  encircled  by  the  sound 
Of  many  Toices ;  in  an  instant  stood 
Men,  women,  children,  all  the  circle  round. 
And  with  a  friendly  joy  the  strangers  riew'd. 
Strange  was  it  to  behold  this  gladsome  crowd 
Our  late  so  solitary  dwelling  fill ; 
And  strange  to  hear  their  greetings  mingling 

loud 
Where  all  before  was  undisturbed  and  still. 
Yet  was  the  stir  delightfiil  to  our  ear. 
And  moved  to  happiness  our  inmost  blood. 
The  sudden  change,  the  unexpected  cheer. 
Breaking  like  sunshine  on  a  pensive  mood, 
This  breath  and  voice  of  life  in  seeming 
solitndel 


Hard  task  it  was,  in  our  small  tent  to  find 
Seats  for  our  quickly-gatherM  company; 
But  in  them  all  was  such  a  mirthful  glee, 
I  ween  they  soon  were  seated  to  their  mind ! 
Some  viewing  with  a  hesitating  look 
The  panniers  that  contained  our  travelling 

fore. 
On  them  at  last  their  humble  station  took. 
Pleased  at  the  thought,  and  with  a  smiling 

air. 
Some  On  our  low-framed  beds  then  chose 

tlieir  seat. 
Each  maid  the  youth  that  loved  her  best 

beside, 
While  many  a  gentle  look,  and  whisper  sweet, 
Brought  to  the  stripling's  face  a  gladsome 

pride. 
The  playful  children  on  the  velvet  green, 
Sm»  as  the  first-felt  bashfulness  was  fled, 
Smiled  to  each  other  at  the  wondrous  scene, 
And  whispered  words  they  to  each  other  said. 
And  raised  in  sportive  fit  the  shining,  golden 

head! 


Then  did  we  learn  that  this  our  stranger- 
tent. 
Seen  by  the  lake-side  gleaming  like  a  sail, 
Had  quickly  spread  o'er  mountain  and  o'er 

vale 
A  gentle  shock  of  pleased  astonishment. 
The  lonely  dwellers  by  the  lofty  rills 
Gased  in  surprise  upon  tli'  unwonted  sight, 
TIm  vanderiog  shepherds  saw  it  from  the 
hiUs, 


And  quick  descended  from  their  airy  height 
Soon  as  the  voice  of  simple  song  and  prayer 
Ceased  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  dell, 
The  congregation  did  in  peace  repair 
To  the  lake-side,  to  view  our  wondrous  cell. 
While  leaving,   for  one  noon,  both  young 

and  old. 
Their  clustered  hamlets  in  this  deep  recess. 
All  join  the  throng,  in  conscious  good-will 

bold. 
Elate  and  smiling  in  their  Sabbath-drees, 
A  mingled  various  groupe  of  homely  liap- 

piness! 


And  thus  our  tent  a  joyous  scene  1 
Where  loving  hearts  from  distant  vales  did 

meet 
As  at  some  rural  festival,  and  greet 
Each  other  with  glad  voice  and  kindly  name. 
Here  a  pleased  daughter  to  her  lather  eniiled. 
With  fresh  affection  in  her  soften*d  eyes; 
He  in  return  look'd  back  upon  his  child 
With  gentle  start  and  tone  of  mild  sarprise: 
And  on  his  little  grand-child,  at  her  breast. 
An  old  man's  blessing  and  a  kiss  bestow'd, 
Or  to  his  cheek  the  lisping  baby  prest, 
Light'ning  the  mother  of  her  darling  load ; 
While  comely  matrons,  all  sedately  ranged 
Close  to  their  husbands'  or  their  children's 

side, 
A  neighbour's  friendly  greeting  interchanged. 
And  each  her  own  with  frequent  glances 

eyed. 
And  raised  her  head  in  all  a  mother's  ham- 
less  pride. 


Happy  were  we  among  such  happy  hearts ! 
And  to  inspire  with  kindliness  and  love 
Our  simple  guests,  ambitiously  we  strove. 
With  novel  converse  and  endearing  arts! 
We  talk'd  to  them,  and  much  they  loved  to 

hear. 
Of  those  sweet  vales  from  which  we  late  had 

come; 
For  though  these  vales  are  to  each  other 

near. 
Seldom  do  dalesmen  leave  their  own  dear 

home: 
Then  would  we  apeak  of  many  a  wnndrous 

sight 
Seen  in  great  cities,  —  temple,  tower,  and 

•fire. 
And  winding  streets  at  night  -  fall  Unxiag 

bright 
With  many  a  star-like  lamp  of  gliflUBrriag 

fire. 
The  gray-hair'd  mea  with  deep  attcatiea 

heard, 
Tiewing  the  speaker  with  a  solemn  fare. 
While  round  our  feet  the  playful  duldreu 

stIrrM, 
And  near  their  parents  took  their  silent  plar^« 
Listening  with  looks  where  wonder  breathed 

a  glowing  grace. 
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A»4  much  they  gased  with  neTer-tired 

delight 
Oo  TtniiihM  rod ,  vith  joints  that  fhone 

like  gold, 
And  ^en  line  on  glittering  reel  enrolPd, 
To  iolntHinglers  a  mott  wondrous  sight ! 
Sciree  could   their    chiding   parents   then 

controal 
Their  Utile  hearts  in  harmless  malice  gay, 
But  tdll  one,  holder  than  his  fellows,  stole 
To  touch  the  tempting  treasures  where  they 

lay. 
What  rapture  glistened  in  their  eager  eyes, 
Wkeo,  with  hind  voice,    we   hade  these 

children  take 
A  precious  store  of  wellHlissemhled  flies. 
To  loe  with  caution  for  the  strangers'  sake ! 
The  QolookM-for  gift  we  graciously  hestow 
With  iudden  joy  the  leaping  heart  over- 
powers ; 
They  grasp  the  lines,  while  all  their  faces 

glow 
Bright  as   spring  -  hlossoms    after    sunny 

showers, 
Aad  vear  them  in  their  hats  like  wreaths  of 

Talley-flowers ! 


Nor  could  they  check  their  joyance  and 

surprise, 
Whea  the  dear  crystal  and  the  silyer  howl 
^^'oMed  with  a  novel  heanty  on  their  soul, 
^  the  wine  mantled  with  its  rosy  dies. 
For  all  oar  pomp  we  shew'd  with  miekle  glee. 
Aid  choicest  viands,  fitly  to  regale, 
Ooosch  a  day  of  rare  festivity, 
Oor  guests  thus  wondering  at  their  native 

vale. 
^  tft  we  pledged  them,  nor  could  they 

decline 
The  ooctal  cup  we  did  our  hest  to  press, 
llvt  mingled  wishes  with  the  joyful  wine, 
Wirn  wishes  for  our  health  and  happiness. 
A«d  sU.the  while  a  low  delightful  sound 
^  voice  soft  >  answering  voice  with  music 

fiird 
w  Wry-palace*«  enchanted  g^round, 
S*A  tones  as  seem  from  hlooming  tree  dis- 
*i^  tiU'd, 

Where  unseen  hees  repair  their  waxen  cells 

to  huild. 


Loot  as  we  were  in  that  most  hless^d  mood 
Which  Nature's  sons  alone  can  deeply  prove, 
We  hvish'd  with  free  heart  our  kindest  love 
^  *D  who  hreathM ,  —  one  common  hro- 
^^^  therhood. 

^ne  faithful  servants,  men  of  low  degree, 
Werewithtts,as  we  roamed  the  wilds  among, 
Aii  well  it  pleased  their  simple  hearts  to  sec 
Thiii  inters  mingling  with  the  rural  throng. 
Oft  to  oar  guests  Uiey  sought  to  speak  aside, 
l^d,  in  thegeaial  flow  of  gladness,  told 
•te  we  were  free  from  haughtiness,  or 
pride, 


Though  scholars  all,  and  rich  in  lands  and 
gold.  I 

We  smiled  to  hear  our  praise  thus  rudely 
sung, 

iWell  might  such  praise  our  modesty  offend) 
Tet,    we  all  strove,   at  once  with  eye  and 
tongue 
To  speak,  as  if  invited  hy  a  friend. 
And  with  our  casual  talk  instruction's  voice 
to  hlend. 


Rumours  of  wars  had  reached  this  peace- 
ful vale. 
And  of  the  Wicked  King,  whom  guilt  hath 

driTen 
On  earth  to  wage  a  warfare  against  Heaven, 
These  sinless  shepherds  had  heard  many  a 

talc. 
Encircled  as  we  were  with  smiles  and  joy. 
In  quietness  to  Quiet's  dwelling  hronght. 
To  think  of  him  whose  hliss  is  to  destroy, 
At' such  a  season  was  an  awful  thought! 
We  felt  the  eternal  power  of  happiness 
And  virtue's  power ;  we  felt  with  holy  awe 
That  in  this  world,  in  spite  of  chance-distress. 
Such  is  the  Almighty  Spirit's  ruling  law. 
And  joyfully  did  we  these  shepherds  tell 
To  hear  all  rumours  with  a  tranquil  mind. 
For,  in  the  end,  that  all  would  yet  he  well. 
Nor  this  had  Monarch  leave  one  trace  hehind, 
More  than  o'er  yonder  hills  the  idly-raving 
wind. 


Then  gravely  smiled,  in  all  the  power  of 

A  hoary-headed,  venerahle  mkn. 
Like  the  mild  chieftain  of  a  peaceful  clan, 
'Mid  simple  spirits  looked  on  as  a  sage. 
Much  did  he  praise  the  holy  Aiith  we  held. 
Which  God,  he  said,  to  cheer  the  soul  had 

given. 
For  even  the  very  angels  that  rehelled. 
By  sin  performed  the  blessed  work  of  Heaven. 
The  Wicked  King,  of  whom  we  justly  spake. 
Was  hut  an  instrument  in  6/id's  wise  hand. 
And  though  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might 

quake. 
Peace  would  revisit  every  ravaged  land. 
Even  as  the  earthquake,  in  some  former  time, 
Scatter'd  yon  rugged  mountain  far  and  wide. 
Till  years  of  winter's  snow  and  sunmier's 

prime, 
To  naked  cliffs  fresh  verdure  have  supplied — 
Now  troops  of  playful  Iambs  are  hounding 

on  its  side. 


Pleased  were  the  simple  groupe  to  hear 
the  sire 
Thus  able  to  converse  with  men  from  far. 
And  much  did  they  of  vagnely-vnmour'd  war. 
That  long  had  raged  in  distant  lands,  inquire. 
Scarce  could  their  hearts,  at' pence  with  all 
mankind, 
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BelieTe  vhat  bloody  deeds  on  earth  are  done, 
That  man  of  woman  bom  should  be  so  blind 
hm  walk  in  guilt  beneath  the  blessed  sun ; 
And  one,  with  thoughtful  countenance,  ex- 

prest 
A  fear  lest  on  some  dark  disastrous  day. 
Across  the  sea  might  come  that  noisome  pest. 
And  make  fair  England's  happy  rales  his 

prey. 
Short  lived  that  fear ! — soon  firmer  thoughts 

arise': 
Well  could  these  dalesmen  wield  the  patriot's 

sword, 
And   stretch  the   foe  beneath  the  smiling 

skies ; 
In  innocence  they  trust,  and  in  the  Lord, 
Whom  they,  that  rery  morn,  in  gladness 

had  adored! 


But  soon  such  thoughts  to  lighter  speech 
give  way; 
We  in  our  turn  a  wUling  ear  did  lend 
To  tale  of  sports,  that  made  them  blythely 

spend 
The  winter-evening  and  the  summerHlay. 
Smiling  they  told  us  of  the  harmless  glee 
That  bids  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  wake. 
When  at  the  stated  festival  they  see 
Their  new-wash'd  flocks  come  snow-white 

from  the  lake ; 
And  joyful  dance  at  neighbouring  village-fair. 
Where  lads  and  lasses,  in  their  best  attire. 
Go  to  enjoy  that  playful  pastime  rare. 
And  careful  statesmen  shepherds  new  to  hire ! 
Or  they  would  tell,  how,  at  some  neigh- 
bour's cot, 
When  nights  are  long ,  dnd  winter  on  the 

earth. 
All  cares  are  in  the  dance  and  song  forgot, 
'And  round  the  fire  quick  flies  the  circUng 

mirth. 
When  nuptial  vows  are  pledged,  or  at  an 
s,  infant's  birth! 


Well  did  the  roses  blooming  on  their 
cheek. 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  glisten'd  fisir 
Beneath  the  artless  ringlets  of  their  hair. 
Each  maiden's  health  and  purity  bespeak. 
Following  the  impulse  of  their  simple  will. 
No  thought  had  they  to  give  or  take  oflence ; 
Glad  were  their  bosoms,  yet  sedate  and  still, 
And  fearless  in  the  strength  of  innocence. 
Oft  as,  in  accents  mild,  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens,  an  unconscious  smile 
Like  sudden  sunshine  o'er  their  faces  broke. 
And  with  it  struggling  blushes  mix'd  the 

while. 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing 

#  round, 

Brcath'd  in  this  maiden's  ear  some  harm- 
less jest 
Would  make  her,  for  one  moment,  on  the 
ground 


Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  within 
her  breast 


Oh !  not  in  vain  have  purest  poets  told. 
In  elegies  and  hymns  that  ne'er  shall  die. 
How,  in  the  fields  of  famous  Arcady, 
Lived  simple  shepherds  in  the  age  of  gold! 
They  fabled  not,  in  peopling  rural  shade* 
With  all  most  beautiful  in  heart  and  framr; 
Where  without  guile  swains  woo'd   their 

happy  maids. 
And   love  was   friendship   with  a  gentler 

name. 
Such  songs  in  truth  and  nature  had  their 

birth. 
Their  source  was  lofty  and  their  aim  was 

pure. 
And  still,  in  many  a  fevour'd  spot  of  earth. 
The  virtues  that  awoke  their  voice  endure! 
Bear  witness  thou !  O,  wild  and  heaateons 

dell. 
To  whom  my  gladden'd  heart  devotee  Uiis 

strain;, 
O !  long  may  all  who  in  thy  bosom  dwell 
Nature's  primeval  innocence  retain. 
Nor  e'er  may   lawless    foot  thy  auictity 

proftme! 

Sweet  Maids !  my  wandering  heart  retams 
to  you; 
And  well  the  blush  of  joy,  the  courteous  air. 
Words  unrestrained,  and  open  looks  declare 
That  fancy's  dfty-dreams  liave  not  been  un- 
true, 
ft  was  indeed  a  beauteous  thing,  to  see 
The  virgin,  while  her  bashful  visage  anuled. 
As  if  she  were  a  mother  on  her  knee 
Take  up,  with  many  a  kiss,  the  askiag  child. 
And  well,  I  ween,  she  play'd  the  mother's 

part; 
For  as  she  bended  o'er  the  ia£uit  fair, 
A  mystic  joy  seem'd  stirring  at  her  heart 
A  yearning  fondness,  and  a  silent  prayer. 
Nor  did  such  gentle  maiden  long  reftise 
To  cheer  our  spirits  with  some   favourite 

strain. 
Some  simple  ballad,  framed  by  malic  aaosr. 
Of  one  who  died  for  love,  or,  led  by  gmim 
Sail'd  in  a  mighty  ship  to  lands  bvfoiid  the 


And  must  we  close  thb  scene  of  merrimeeil 
Lo!  in  the  lake  soft  bums  the  star  of  eve. 
And  the  night-hawk  hath  wam'd  oar^wcsss 

to  leave. 
Ere  darker  shades  descend,  our  happjr  tret 
The  Moon^s  bright  edge  is  seen  above  thr 

hill; 
She  comes  to  light  them  on  their  hooirward 

way; 
And  every  heart,  I  ween,  now  lies  ae  still 
As  on  yoQ  fleecy  cloud  her  new-bm»  i«y. 
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Kiadijr  hy  joung  and  old  oar  haadi  are 

presaM, 
And  ItiJidiy  we  the  rentle  toach  retam ; 
Each  face  dedarea  that  deep  io  every  breaat 
Pmce,  virtue,  IWendahip,  and  affection  bum. 
At  laat  beneath  the  ailent  air  we  part, 
And  prontae  make  that  ahaU  not  be  in  rain, 
A  proniae  aaked  and  given  warm  from  the 

heart, 
That  we  will  viait  all,  on  hill  and  plain^ 
If  e'er  it  be  oar  lot  to  aee  thia  land  a|[^ainl 

Backward  they  gased,    aa  alowly  they 

withdrew. 
With  atep  relactant,  from  the  water-aide ; 
And  oft,  with  waving  hand,  at  dlatance  tried 
ThroQgh  the  dim  light  to  aend  a  laat  adieu! 
Onr  lovely  groape  atill  lingered  on  the  green, 
Th«  firat  to  come,  the  laat  to  go  away ; 
M  hiie  ateep'd  in  atallneaa  of  the  moonlight- 

acene, 
Moor'd  to  a  roek  their  little  pinnace  lay. 
Thne  laughing  damaela  climb  ita  humble 

aide. 
Hie  fairy-elvea  that  Imre  the  atarry  aea ; 
Nor  e'er  did  biilowa  with  more  graceful  glide 
^Mid  the  wild  main  enjoy  their  liberty. 
Their  facea  brightening  in  triumphant  hue, 
t'logp  te  each  maid  their  joyful  lovera  atand ; 
One  jTiTea  the  aignal,— all  the  jovial  crew 
Iti  (TO,  with  tender  preaa,  the  yielding  hand ; 
-Down  drop  the  oara  at  once, — away  they 

push  from  land. 


The  bMt  hath  left  the  aUent  bank,  the 

tone 
Of  the  retiring^  oar  eacapea  the  mind ; 
liiLr  mariners  aomo  ahip  hath  left  behind, 
He  feel,  than  atandiag  apeechleaa  and  alone. 
Oae  mament  lives  that  melancholy  trance — 
The  BMoataiBS  ring;  oh!   what  a  joy  ia 

there! 
A I  h&rri<f«  e'er  their  heigh  ta,in  circling  dance, 
^'ave-loving  Echo,  Dai^ter  of  the  Air. 
1«  il  aonra  spirit  of  night  that  wakea  the 

about, 
Ai  o*er  the  eliffa,  with  headlong  apeed,  ahe 

.  rangeat 

»  It.  on  plain  and  ateep,  eome  fairy-roat 
Aasvering  each  other  in  tnmultuoua  changea? 
There  aeema  amid  the  hilla  a  playful  war ; 
Trumpet  and  clarion  join  the  mvatic  noiae; 
^ow  growing  on  the  ear,  now  oying  tut ! 
Great  Gabel  from  hia  summit  aends  a  voice, 
•And  the  remotest  depths  of  Ennerdale  rejoice ! 


Oh!  weU  I  know  what  means  this  din  of 

mirth! 
^oftpiritsare  they,  who,  trooping  through 

the  sky. 
In  rhorus  swell  that  mountain-melody ; 
'  1 1  cooMs  from  mortal  children  of  the  earth ! 
These  are  the  voices  that  so  late  did  chear 


Our  tent  with  laughter ;  from  the  hills  they 

come 
With  friendly  sound  imto  our  Itatening  ear, 
A  jocimd  (arewell  to  our  glimmering  home 
Loth   are  our  gueata,    though   they  have 

lingerM  long. 
That  onr  sweet  tent  at  last  should  leave  their 

sight ; 
So  with  one  voice  they  sing  a  parting-aong, 
Ere  they  deacend  beliind  the  clouda  of  night. 
Nor  are  we  mute;  an  anawering  about  we 

Jwake, 
At  each  abort  pauae  of  the  long,  lengthening 

aound. 
Till  all  ia  ailent  aa  the  ailent  Lake, 
And  every  noiae  above,  below,  around. 
Seems  in  the  brooding  night-aky'a  depth  of 

alumber  drownM ! 


Soon  from  that  calm  our  spirits  start  again 
With  bly  ther  vigour ;  nought  around  we  see 
Save  lively  images  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  playful  fancies  hurry  through  our  brain. 
Shine  not,  aweet  Moon !  with  auch  a  haughty 

.    light; 
Ye  atara !  behind  your  veil  of  clouda  retire  ; 
For  we  ahall  kindle  on  the  earth,  thia  night. 
To  drown  your  feeble  raya,  a  joyoua  £e. 
Bring  the  leavea  withering  in  the  hoUy-ahade, 
The  oaken  branchea  aapleaa  now  and  hoar, 
The  fern  no  longer  green,  and  whins  that 

fade 
*Mid  the  thin  sand  that  atrews  the  rocky 

ahore. 
Heap  them  above  that  new-awakenM  apark  ; 
Soon  shall  a  pyramid  of  flame  ariae; 
Now  the  firat  ruatling  of  the  vapour,  hark! 
The  kindling  apirit  from  ita  priaon  fiiea, 
And  in  an  inatant  mounta  in  glory  to  tho 

skies! 


Far  gleams  the  Lake,  as  in  the  light  of  day, 
Or  when,  from  mountain-top,  the  setting  aun, 
Ere  yet  his  earth-delighting  course  is  run. 
Sheds  on  the  slumbering  wave  a  purple  ray. 
A  brightening  verdure  runs  o'er  every  field, 
Aa  if  by  potent  necromancer  ahed. 
And  a  dark  wood  ia  auddenly  reveal^, 
A  glory  reating  on  ita  ancient  head. 
And  oh !  what  radiant  beauty  doth  inveat 
Our  tent  Uiat  seems  to  feel  a  cooacioua  pride. 
Whiter  by  far  than  any  cygnet'a  breaat. 
Or  cygnet*a  ahadow  floating  with  the  tide. 
A  warmer  fluah  unto  the  moonlight  cold. 
Winning  ita  lovely  way,  ia  aoftl^  giTon, 
A  ailvery  radiance  tinged  with  vivid  gold; 
While  thouaand  mimic  atara  are  gayly  driven 
Through  the  bright  gliatening  air,  acarco 
known  from  those  in  Heaven. 


Amid  the  flame  our  lurid  figures  stand. 
Or,   through  the  shrouding  vapour  dimly 
view'd, 
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To  fimcy  seem,  In  that  atnuige  solitude. 
Like  the  wild  brethren  of  some  lawless  band. 
One,snatching  from  the  heap  a  blazing  bough. 
Would,  like  lone  maniac,  from  the  rest  retire, 
And,  as  he  waved  it,  mutter  deep  a  vow. 
His  head  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  fire. 
Others,  with  rushing  haste,  and  eager  voice, 
Would  drag  new  victims  to  the  insatiate 

power. 
That  like  a  savage  idol  did  rejoice     • 
Whatever  his  suppliants  offerM  to  devour. 
And  aye  strange  murmurs  o'er  the  moun- 
tains roU'd, 
As  if  f^m  sprite  immured  in  cavern  lone. 
While  hieher  rose  pale  Luna  to  behold 
Our  m  jstiG  orgies,  where  no  light  had  shone. 
For  many  and  many  a  year  of  silence — but 
her  own 


Ol  gracious  Goddess!  not  in  vain  did  shine 
Thy  spirit  o*er  the  heavens ;  with  reverent  eye 
We  hailM  thee  floating  through  the  happy 

No  smiles  to  us  are  half  so  dear  as  thine ! 
Silent  we  stood  beside  our  dying  flame. 
In  pensive  sadness,  bom  of  wild  delight. 
And  gazing  heavenward  many  a  gentle  name 
Bestowed  on  her  who  beautifies  the  night. 
Then,  with  one  heart,  like  men  who  inly 

mouruM, 
Slowly  we  paced  towards  our  fairy-cell. 
And  ere  we  enterM  for  one  moment  turuM 
And  bade  the  silent  majesty  farewell ! 
Our  rushy  beds  invite  us  to  repose ; 
And  while  our  spirits  breathe  a  grateful 

prayer. 
In  balmy  slumbers  soon  our  eyelids  close. 
While,  in  our  dreams,  the  Moon,  serenely 

fair, 
sail  bathes  in  light  divine  the  visionary  air! 


Methinks,  next  night,  I  see  her  mount 

her  throne, 
Intent  with  loving  smile  once  more  to  hail 
The  deep,  deep  peace  of  this  her  loneliest 

vale; 
— But  where  hath  now  the  magic  dwelling 

flown? 
Oh  I  it  hath  melted  like  a  dream  away, 
A  dream  by  far  too  beautiful  for  earth ; 
Or  like  a  cloud  that  hath  no  certain  stay. 
But  ever  changing,  like  a  different  birth. 
The  aged  holly-trees  more  silently. 
Now  we  are  gone,  stand  on  the  silent  ground ; 
I  seem  to  hear  the  streamlet  floating  by 
With  a  complaining,  melancholy  sound. 
Hush'd  are  the  echoes  in  each  mountain's 

breast, 
No  traces  there  of  former  mirth  remain ; 
I'hey  all  in  friendly  erandeur  lie  at  rest 
And  silent,    save  where  Nature's  endless 

strain, 
From  cataract  ood  cave,  delights  her  lonely 

reign. 


Yety  though  the  stranffen  and  their  tent 
have  past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mark  behind. 
Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind, 
And  long  within  the  shepherd's  cot  shall  last. 
Oft  when,  on  winter-night,  the  crowded  seat 
Is  closely  wheel'd  before  the  blazing  fire. 
Then  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 
(He,  the  gray-headed  venerable  sire^ 
The  conversation  he  with  us  did  hold 
On  moral  fubjecta,  he  had  studied  long; 
And  some  wiii  gibe  the  maid  who  was  so 

bold 
As  sing  to  strangers  readily  a  song. 
Then  they  unto  each  other  will  nml 
Each  little  incident  of  that  strange  night, 
And  give  their  kind  opinion  of  us  all : 
God  bless  their  faces  smiling  in  the  light 
Of  their  own  cottage-hearth !  O,  feir  aub- 
duing  sight! 


Friends  of  my  heart!   who  shared 

purest  joy, 
And  oft  will  read  these  lines  with  ooftea'd 

*      soul, 
Go  where  we  will,  let  years  of  aboeace  roll. 
Nought  shall  our  sacred  amity  destroy. 
We  widk'd  together  through  the  moutaia- 

calm. 
In  open  confidence,  and  perfect  trust ; 
And  pleasure,   foiling  through  our  hreasts 

like  balm. 
Told  that  the  yearnings  that  we  felt  were  jnst. 
No  slighting  tone,  no  chilling  look  e'er  marred 
The  happiness  in  which  our  thoughts  repooed« 
No  words  save  those  of  genUcaeaa  were 

heard. 
The   eye  spoke  kindly  when  the   lip  was 

closed. 
But  chief,  on  that  blest  day  that  wakea  ny 

song. 
Our  hearts  eternal  truth  in  silence  swore : 
The  holy  oath  is  planted  deep  and  strong 
Within  our  spirits, — in  their  inmost  core, — 
And  it  shall  blossom  fair  tUI  Ufe  ahaU  be 

no  more! 


Most  hallow'd  day !  scarce  caa  my  beart 

sustain 
Your  tender  light  by  memory  made  laoncr 

mild; 
Tears  could  I  shed  even  like  unto  a  rhild« 
And  sighs  within  my  spirit  hush  the  strmiA. 
Too  many  clouds  have  dimm'd  my  yovthfml 

life. 
These  wakeful  eyes  top  many  vigils  Lrpt ; 
Mine  hath  it  been  to  toss  in  mental  strife. 
When  in  the  moonlight  breathing  Nat  are 

slept. 
But  I  forget  my  cares,  in  bliss  forgot. 
When,  peaceful  Valley!  I  remember  thre; 
I  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of  joy,  aad  jt-t 
Thy  brightening  hues  with  moiatcn*d  ryi  • 

I  see. 
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S«  vni  It  be,  iiU  Ufe  Itself  doth  close. 
Roam  tliongh  I  may  o*er  many  a  distant 

clime; 
^*PP7)  ^'  pining'  in  nmioticed  woes. 
Oft  ■hall  my  soal  recal  that  blessed  time. 
And  io  her  depths  adore  the  beanteoas  and 

sablime !  . 


Tone  that  my  raral  reed  at  last  should 
cease 
Iti  willing  nnmhers;  not  in  yain  hath  flowM 
Theatnin  that  on  my  singing  heart  bestowM 
The  holy  boon  of  undisturbed  peace. 
0  pBtlest  Lady!  Sister  of  my  friend. 
This  nmple  strain  I  consecrate  to  thee ; 
Baplj  its  music  with  thy  soul  may  blend, 
Albeit  well  used  to  loftier  minstrelsy.  ' 
Nor  may  thy  quiet  spirit  read  the  lay 
WithceM  regard,  thou  wife  and  mother  blest  I 
for  he  was  with  me  on  that  Sabbath-day, 
Whote  heart  lies  huried  in  thy  inmost  breast. 
ThcB  ro  my  innocent  and  blameless  tale, 
'« fbdoess  go,  and  free  from  every  fear. 
To  700  tweet  dwelling  above  Grassmere-Tale, 
Aid  be  to  them  I  long  hare  held  so  dear, 
Otte  of  their  fire-aide-songs,  still  fresh  ^m 
year  to  year! 


THE  FAIRIES, 

A  MlAll-UKS   KBHBMBBANCS  OF   A  BftBAH. 

It  chanced  three  merry  Fairies  met 
^  the  bridg^e  of  a  mountain-rirulet, 
Whsse  hanging  arch  through  the   misty 

**e  ■  little  lunar-rainbow  lay, 
;  With  turf  and  flowers  a  pathway  meet, 
^•rthe  twinkling  of  unearthly  feet, 
'sr  kight  were  the  flowers  as  their  golden 

tresses, 
!  «gieca  the  turf  as  their  Elfin-dresses. 
Aye  the  water  o'er  the  Linn 
]|[*>  Bocking^,  with  a  gleesome  din, 
JW  oaall  shrill  laughter,  as  it  broke 
■M«ds  from  these  night-wandering  Folk ; 
^Ue  the  stream  danced  on  with  a  tinkling 

tune, 
"•happy  to  meet  by  a  blink  o*  the  moon. 
gf^Mghing  louder  than  before, 
•Wstrore  to  deaden  that  ceaseless  roar; 
^^HicQ  Tanquished  was  the  waterfoll, 
Igji^f  they  shouted,  one  and  all, 
Jill  wo  ehorns  of  a  Madrigal, 
^Vihagleii  awoke  from  its  midnight  trance, 
M  ^ar  the  hills  in  flight-like  dance, 
ni  all  the  troop  of  echoes  driven, 
"fe  mmment  on  earth,  and  that  in  heaven. 


lYtMi  the  ailent  heart  of  a  hollow  Yew, 
ne  Owl  sailed  forth  with  a  loud  halloo ; 


And  his  large  yellow  eyes  looked  bright 
With  wonder,  in  the  wan  moonlight. 
As  hovering  white,  and  still  as  snow. 
He  caught  a  glance  of  the  thinjpi  below. 
All  burning  on  the  bridge  like  fire 
In  the  sea-green  glow  of  their  wild  attire. 
HgUoo!  Halloo!  tu-whit!  tu-whoo! 
Cried  tlie  gleesome  Elves,and  away  they  flew. 
With  mimic  shriek,  sob,  cry,  and  howl. 
In  headlong  chase  of  the  frightened  Owl. 
With  many  a  bufiet  they  drove  him  onward. 
Now  hoisted  him  up,    now   pressed   him 

downward ; 
They  pulled  at  his  horns,  and  with  many 

a  tweak, 
Around  and  around  they  screwed  his  beak; 
On  his  back  they  beat  with  a  birch-spray 

flail, 
And  they  tore  the  long  feathers  from  his 

tail; 
Then,  like  warriors  mounted  in  their  pride« 
Behind  his  wings  behold  them  ride ! 
And  shouting,  charge  unto  the  war. 
Each  waving  his  soft  plume-scymitar ; 
A  war  of  laughter,  not  of  tears. 
The  wild-wood's  harmless  Cuirassiers. 


Through  the  depth  of  Ivy  on  the  wall 
(The  sole  remains  of  old  Greystock  Hall) 
The  Screamer  is  driven,  half  scared  to  death ; 
And    the   gamesome    Fairies,    all    out  of 

breath. 
Their  tiny  robes  in  the  air  arranging. 
And  kisses  in  their  flight  exchanging. 
Now  slowly  with  the  soft  wind  stealing 
Right  onwards,  round  about  now  wheeling, 
Like  leaves  blown  ofl^  in  ^usty  weather, 
To  the  rainbow-bridge  all  flock  together; 
And  lo !  on  the  green  moss  all  alight. 
Like  a  cluster  of  Goldfinches  mingling  bright. 


What  feats  the  Fairy-Creatures  played ! 
Now  seeming  of  the  height  afraid, 
And,  folding  the  moss  in  fast  embraces. 
They  peep^  o'er  the  bridge  with  their  love- 
ly faces. 
Now  hanging  like  the  fearless  flowers 
By  their  tiny  arms  in  the  cataract -showers, 
Swung  back  and  forward  with  delight. 
Like  pearls  in  the  spray -shower  burning 

bright! 
Then  they  dropt  at  once  into  the  pool — 
A  moment  gone !  then  beautiful 
Ascending  on  slow-hovering  wing. 
As  if  with  darkness  dallying. 
They  rose  again,  through  the  smiling  air. 
To  their  couch  of  moss  and  flow'rets  fair, 
And  rooted  lay  in  silence  there. 


Down  into  the  gulf  profound 
Slid  the  stream  without  a  sound ! 
A  charm  had  hushiNl  the  thundering  shocks. 
And  stillness  sjteeped  the  blackened  rocks. 
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'Twat  fit,  where  these  foir  things  were  lying, 
No  sound,  save  of  some  Zephyr  sighing, 
Should  stir  the  gentle  Solitude ! 
The  mountain's  night-Toice  was  suhdued 
To  far-ofi"  music  faint  add  dim, 
From  Nature's  heart  a  holy  hymn! 
Nor  was  that  Uniyersal  Strain 
Through  Fairy-hosoms  breathed  in  Tain ; 
Entranced  in  joy  the  Creatures  lay. 
Listening  the  music  far  away, 
Till  One  the  deepening  silence  broke. 
And  thus  in  song-like  murmurs  spoke. 


XOVHTAIH-FAIBY.  • 

Soon  as  the  lingering  Sun  was  gone, 
I  sailed  away  fi'om  my  sparry  throne. 
Mine  own  cool,  silent,  glimmering  dwelling, 
Below  the  roots  of  the  huge  Hylrellyn. 
As  onwards  like  a  thought  I  flew. 
From  my  wings  fast  fell  the  pearly  dew. 
Sweet  tiny  orbs  of  lucid  ray 
Rising  and  setting  on  my  way, 
As  if  I  had  been  some  Planet  ilnir, 
That  ruled  its  own  bright  atmosphere. 

0  beauteous  sight!   the  Shepherd  cried. 
To  the  Shepherd  slumbering  at  his  side. 
Look  where  the  Mountain-Fairy  flies ! 
But  ere  he  had  opened  his  heayy  eyes, 

1  had  flown  o'er  Grassmere's  moonUght-flood, 
And  the  rustling  swing  of  old  Rydai-Wood, 
And  sunk  down  'mid  the  heather-bells 

On  the  shady  side  of  sweet  Fumess-Fells. 
*Twas  but  one  soft  wave  o'  my  wing ! 
A  start,  and  an  end  to  my  journeying. 
One  moment's  rest  in  a  spot  so  dear, — 
For  the  Moonlight  was  sleeping  on  Winder- 
mere, 
And  I  saw  in  that  long  pure  streak  of  light 
The  joT  and  the  sadness  of  the  night. 
And  mme  eyes,  in  sooth,  began  to  fill, 
So  beautiful  that  Lake — so  still— 
So  motionless  its  gentle  breast — 
Save  where  just  rocking  in  their  rest, 
A  crowd  of  water-lilies  lay 
Like  stars  amid  the  milky  way. 


But  what  had  I  with  tlie  Lake  to  do? 
So  off"  to  the  misty  hills  I  flew, 
And  in  dark  raTines,  and  creviced  rocks, 
With  my  finger  I  counted  my  thousand  flocks. 
And  each  little  Lamb  by  name  I  blest. 
As  snow-white  they  lay  in  their  innocent  rest 
When  I  saw  some  weak  cold  tottering  Lamb 
Recline  'gainst  the  side  of  its  pitiflil  Dam, 
Who  seemed  to  have  some  wildering  fear 
Of  Death,  as  of  a  Foe  that  was  near, 
I  shone  like  a  sunbeam  soft  and  warm 
Till  the  fleece  lay  smooth  on  its  strengthened 

form. 
And  the  happy  Creatures  lay  down  together 
Like  waves  on  the  sea  in  gentle  weather, 
And  in  contentment  calm  and  deep 
Sank  faintly-bleating  into  sleep. 


In  the  soft  moonlight-glow  I  knew 
Where   the    herbs  that    hold    the  poiaon 

grew; 
And  at  the  touch  of  my  feathery  foot 
They  withered  at  once  both  stalk  and  root ; 
But  I  shook  not  the  gracious  tears  of  night 
'  From  the  plants  most  dear  to  the  Shepheni's 

sight. 
And  with  mellower  lustre  bade  them  spring 
In  the  yellow  round  of  the  Fairy's  ring. 
Till,  methought,  the  hillside  smiled  afar. 
With  the  face  of  many  a  verdant  Star. 
I  marked  the  Fox  at  the  mouth  of  his  dcs. 
And  raised  the  shadows  of  Hunter-men, 
And  I  bade  aerial  beagles  rave. 
And  the  horn  twang  through  the  Felon's  cttve. 
Then  buried  him  with  Famine  in  hia  grmve. 


The  Raven  sat  upon  Langdale-Peak 
With  crusted  blood  on  his  ebon-beak. 
And  I  dashed  him  headlong  f^om  the  atecp, 
WhUe  the  murderer  croaked  in  his  auUen 

sleep. 
Away  I  sailed  by  the  Eagle's  nest 
And  the  Eaglets  couched  warm  beaesth  ber 

breast. 
But  the  Shepherd  shall  miss  her  cry   at 

mom. 
For  her  eyes  are  dim  and  her  plumage  tarn. 
And  I  left  in  their  Eyrie  the  Imps  accwrst 
To  die«in  their  hunger,  and  cold,  and  thirmt 
All,  all  is  well  with  my  lovely  Flocks! 
And  so  I  dropt  suddenly  down  the  rocka. 
From  Loughrig-top,  like  a  Mlhig  Stsr, 
Seen  doubUess  through  the  mists  afar 
By  a  hundred  Shepherds  on  the  HBl 
Wandering  among  the  Moonlight  ttiU, 
And  with  folded  wings  and  feet  earth-boond 
1  felt  myself  standing  o'er  the  sound 
Of  this  Waterfall,  and  with  joy  copied 
A  Sister-Elf  at  either  side  ! 
My  Tale  is  told — nor  stranre  aor  aev — 
Now,  sweet  Lady  Bright -Eyes!  whmt  say 

you?" 


As  some  wild  Night-Flower  throa^  tWi 

dew 
Looks  to  the  Moon  with  freshened  li««« 
When  a  wandering  breath  of  air 
Hath  lifted  up  its  yellow  hair. 
And  its  own  little  glade  grows  brtglit 
At  the  soft  revealment  or  its  light : 
Unsprung,  so  sudden  and  so  sweet. 
The  CoTTACB-FjkiaT  to  her  feet ; 
And,  looking  round  her  with  a  anile. 
Silent  the  Creature  paused  awhile« 
Uncertain  what  glad  thoughts  shoaK  ^mMij 
In  music  from  her  spirit  first. 
Till,    like   a  breath    breathed   clear    C%«J 

Hea^ra,  1 

To  her  at  once  a  voice  was  given. 
And  through  the  tune  the  words  iraiaj 
As  through  the  fragrant  dew  tlic  lnaft«ita  J 

the  RfMe^  | 
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Siitert!  I  hare  teen  this  night 

A  handred  Cottage-Fires  burn  bright, 

Asd  a  thoosand  happj  faces  shining 

lo  theborsting  blase  and  the  gleam  declining. 

I  care  oot  I  for  the  stars  above. 

The  lights  on  earth  are  the  lights  I  love : 

Let  Teons  bless  the  Evening-Hiir, 

Upriee  at  mom  Prince  Lucifer, 

Bat  those  little  tiny  stars  be  mine 

That  through  the  softened  copse-wood  shine. 

With  beanty  crown  the  pastoral  hill. 

And  glimmer  o*er  the  sjlvan  rill. 

Where  stands  the  peasant^s  ivied  nest, 

Asd  the  huge  mill-wheel  is  at  rest 

From  out  the  honeysuckle's  bloom 

I  peeped  into  that  laughing  room, 

Then,  like  a  hailnlrop,  on  the  pane 

Pattering^  I  stilled  the  din  again, 

While  every  startled  eye  looked  up ; 

And,  half-raised  to  her  lips  the  cup. 

The  rosy  Maiden's  look  met  mine! 

Bat  I  felled  mine  eyes  with  the  silken  twine 

or  the  small  wild  roses  clustering  thickly ; 

Then  to  her  seat  returning  quickly ; 

She  'gun  to  talk  with  bashful  glee 

Of  Fairies  'neath  the  greenwood-tree 

I>ancing  by  moonlight,  and  she  blest 

Gently  our  silent  Land  of  rest. 

The  Infaats  playing  on  the  floor, 

At  these  wild  words  their  sports  gave  o'er. 

And  asked  where  lived  the  Cottage-Fairy; 

The  maid  replied:  She  loves  to  tarry 

Ofttimes  beside  our  very«  hearth. 

And  joins  in  little  Children's  mirth 

When  they  are  gladly  innocent ; 

And  tometimea  beneath  the  leafy  tent. 

That  murmnn  round  our  cottage-door, 

Onr  overshadowing  Sycamore, 

Wr  see  her  dancing  in  a  ring, 

And  hear  the  blessed  Creature  sing— 

A  (-reatare  full  of  gentleness, 

Hrjoicing  in  our  happiness. — 

Then  plucked  I  a  wreath  with  many  a  gem 

Barmng— a  flowery  Diadem; 

And  through  the  wicket  with  a  glide 

I  •lipped,  and  sat  me  down  beside 

Th^  youngest  of  those  Infants  fiiir, 

And  wreathed  the  blossoms  round  her  hair. 

Who  placed  these  flowers  on  William's  head  ? 

''i>  little  wondering  Sister  said, 

^  vrrath  not  half  so  bright  and  gay 

Oowned  me,  upon  the  morn  of  May, 

Vneen  of  that  sunny  Holiday, 

The  Uny  Monarch  laughed  aloud 

^^ith  pride  among  the  loving  crowd. 

And.  with  ny  shrillest  voice,  I  lent 

A  rkoms  to  their  merriment; 

Thea  with  such  murmur  as  a  bee 

M^kes,  from  a  flower-cup  suddenly 

R«riie  off  into  the  silent  sky, 

I  ikimmed  away,  and  with  delight 

^led  down  the  calm  stream  of  the  night. 

Till  gently,  aa  a  flake  of  Snow, 

f)nrc  more  I  dropt  on  earth  below,* 


And  girdled,  as  with  a  rainbow-zone, 
The  Cot  beloved  I  call  mine  own. 


Sweet  Oot!  that  on  the  mountain-side 
Looks  to  the  stars  of  Heaven  with  pride. 
And  then  flings  far  its  smiling  cheer 
O'er  the  radiant  Isles  of  Windermere, — 
Blest!  ever  blest!  thy  sheltered  roof! 
Pain,  grief,  and  trouble,  stand  aloof 
From  the  shadow  of  thy  green  palm-tree ! 
Let  nought  from  Heaven  e'er  visit  thee. 
But  dews,  and  rays,  and  sounds  of  juirth; 
And  ever  may  this  happy  Cartli 
Look  happiest  round  thy  small  domain! 
Thee  were  I  ne'er  to  see  again, 
Methinks  that  agony  and  strife 
Would  fall  even  on  a  Fairy's  life. 
And  nought  should  ever  bless  mine  eyes 
Save  the  dream  of  that  vanished  Paradise. 
The  hush'd  bee-hives  were  still  as  deatli — 
And    the  sleeping  doves   held   fast    their 

breath,         "" 
Nestling  together  on  the  thatch ; 
With  my  wing-tip  I  raised  the  latch. 
And  there  that  lovely  Lady  shone. 
In  silence  sitting  all  alone, 
Beside  the  cradle  of  her  Child ! 
And  over  as  she  gazed,  she  smiled 
On  his  calm  forehead  white  as  snow ; 
I  rock'd  the  cradle  to  and  fro, 
As  on  the  broom  a  Linnet's  nest 
Swings  to  the  mild  wind  from  the  west; 
And  oft  his  little  hands  and  breast. 
With  warm  and  dewy  lips  I  kist. 
Sweet  Fairy !  the  glad  Mother  said. 
And  down  she  knelt  as  if  she  prayed — 
While  glad  was  I  to  hear  onr  name 
Bestowed  on  such  a  beauteous  frame. 
And  with  my  wings  I  hid  mine  eyes. 
Till  I  saw  the  weeping  kneelcr  rise 
From  her  prayer  in  holy  extacies! 


The  Cottacb-Faiiit  ceased ;  and  Night, 
That  seem'd  to  feel  a  calm  delight 
In  the  breath  of  that  sweet-warblmg  tongue. 
Was  sad  at  closing  of  the  song, 
And  all  her  starry  eyne  look'd  dull. 
Of  late  so  brightly  beautiful ; 
Till  on  the  Fox-glove's  topmost  cup 
The  Faut  o^  ths  Laks  leapt  up. 
And  with  that  gorgeous  column  swinging. 
By  fits  a  low  wild  prelude  singing. 
And  gracefully  on  tip-toe  standing. 
With  outstretched  arm,  as  if  commanding. 
The  beauty  of  the  Night  again 
Revived  beneath  her  heavenly  strain. — 
Low,  sad,  and  wild,  were  the  tones  I  heard. 
Like  the  opening  song  of  the  hidden  bird. 
Ere  music  steeps  th'  Italian  vales 
From  the  heart  of  a  thousand  nightingalet ; 
But  words  were  none;  the  balmy  air 
Grew  vocal  round  that  Elfin  fair. 
And,  like  her  fragrant  breath,  ^  the  song 
Dropp'd,dewily  from  that  aweet  tongue, 
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But  *tva«  a  language  of  her  own. 

To  grotfier  liuroan  sense  unknown ; 

And  while  in  blissful  reverie 

Mj  soul  lived  on  that  melody, 

In  a  moment  all  as  death  was  atfll : 

Then,  like  an  echo  in  a  hill 

Far  off  one  melancholy  strain ! 

Too  heavenly  pure  to  rise  again, — 

And  all  alone  the  dreamer  stood 

Beside  the  disenchanted  flood. 

That  rolled  the  rocky  hanks  along 

With  its  own  dull,  slow,  mortal  song. 

—What-wafted  off  the  Fairies?  hush ! 

The  storm  comes  down  the  glen — crush — 

crush — 
And  as  the  blackening  rain-cloud  broke. 
The  pine-tree  groans  to  the  groaning  oak ! 
Thunder  is  in  the  wav]n|^  wood — 
And  from  Ryda1-mere*s  white-flashing  flood 
There  comes  through  the  mist  an  angry  roar, 
fioud  as  from  the  great  sea-shore. 
Well,  I  ween,  the  Fairies  knew 
The  clonds  that  the  sudden  tempest  brew. 
And  had  heard  far-off  the  raging  rills. 
As  they  leapt  down  ftrom  a  hundred  hills, — 
And  the  ghostlike  moan  that  wails  and  raves 
From  the  toppling  crags  and  the  sable  caves, — 
Kre  the  night-storm  in  his  wrath  doth  come, 
And  bids  each  meaner  sound  be  dumb — 
80  they  sailed  away  to  the  land  of  rest, 
Kach  to  the  spot  that  it  loved  the  best. 
And  left  our  noisy  world! 


LINES 

murraw   on  naAniNO  rnv  Mmoiiis  op 
Miss  Elisabbth  Smith. 

PsACs  to   the  dead !  the  .voice  of  Nature 

cries. 
Even  o'er  the  grave  where  goilt  or  frailty 

lies; 
Compassion    drives    each    sterner  thought 

away. 
And  all  seem  good  when  mouldering  in  the 

clay. 
For  who  amid  the  dim  religions  gloom. 
The  solemn  Sabbath  brooding  o'er  the  tomb. 
The  holy  stillness  that  suspends  our  breath 
When  the  soul  rests  within  the  shade  of 

death. 
What  heart  could  then  withhold  the  pensive 

•igh 
Reflection  pays  to  poor  mortality. 
Nor  sunk  in  pity  near  allied  to  love, 
E'en  bless  the  being  we  could  ne'er  appruve ! 
The  headstrong  will  with  innocence  at  strife, 
The  restless  passions  that  deform'd  his  life. 
Desires  that  spum'd  at  reason's  weak  controul. 
And  dinun'd  the  native  Instre  of  the  soul. 
The  look  repulsive  that  like  ice  repress'd 
The  fHendly  warmth  that  play'd  within  the 

breast. 


The  slighting  word,  through  heedlessacts 

severe, 
Wounding  the  spirit  that  it  ought  to  cheer, 
Lie  buried  in  the  grave!  or  if  they  live. 
Remembrance  only  wakes  them  to  forgive; 
While  vice  and  error  steal  a  soft  relief 
From  the  still  twilight  of  a  mellowing  grief. 
And  oh!  how  lovely  do  the  tints  return 
Of  every  virtue  sleeping  in  the  am ! 
Each  grace  that  fleeted  unobserved  away. 
Starts  into  life  when  those  it  deck'd  derav; 
Regret  f^csh  beauty  on  the  mvrse  besUwiu 
And  self-reproach  is  mingled  with  our  woe«. 


But  nobler  sorrows  lift  the  musing  mind. 
When  soaring  spirits  leave    their   frani^w 

behind. 
Who  walked  the  world  in  Nature's  generont 

pride. 
And,  like  a  sun-beam,  lighten'd  as  they  died ! 
Hope,  resignation,  the  sad  soul  beguile. 
And  Griers  tear  drops  'mid  Faith's  ixlestial 

smile: 

Then  hums  our  being  with  a  holy  mirth 
That  owns  no  kindred  with  this  mortal  earth; 
For  hymning  angels  in  blest  vision  wuve 
Their  wings'  bright  glory  o'er  the  •eraph's 

gmve! 


Oh  thou !  whose  soul  umnoved  hj  earthlv 

strife. 
Led  by  the  pole-star  of  eternal  life, 
Own'd  no  emotioir  stain'd  by  touch  of  dav. 
No  thought  that  angels  might  not  pleased 

survey; 
Thou !  whose  calm  course  thmugh  Virtue** 

fields  was  ran 
From  youtli's  fair  morning  to  thy  oettin^ 

sun^ 
Nor  vice  e'er  dared  one  little  clond  to  roH 
O'er  the  bright  boanty  of  thy  spotleno  sonl; 
Thou !  w|io  secure  in  good  works  strong  is 

save, 
Resign'd  and  happy,   eyod'st  t^e  opening 

gmve. 
And  in  the  blooming  summer  of  thy  years 
Scarce  feltst  regret  to  leave  this  vale  of 

tears; 
Oh  I  from  thy  throne  amid  the  starry  mVwu 
List  to  my  words  thus  interwove  with  Nigh^ 
And  if  the  high  resolves,  the  chcrish'd  pais 
That  prompt  Uie  weak  but  reverential  stmin 
If  love  of  virtue  ardent  and  sincem 
Can  win  to  mortal  verse  a  cherub's  car. 
Bend    from  thy  radiant  throne  thy    form 

divine. 
And  make  the  adoring  spirit  pure  as  thise ' 
When  my  heart  muses  o'er  the  lon|c  review 
Of  all  thy  bosom  felt,  thy  reason  knew. 
O'er  boundless  teaming  free  from  boastfsl 

pride. 
And  patience  humble  though  severely  Irird. 
Judgment  unclouded,  passions  thrice  rrfinrd. 
A  heaven-aspiring  loftiness  of  mind« 
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And,  nure  perfeetion!  calm  uid  sober  wim 
Combined  with  fancy^s  wild  ma^ificence ; 
Struck  with  the  pomp  of  Nature**  wondroim 
plan. 


I  hail  with  joj  the  dimity  of  man, 

And  ■oarine  high  above  life*s  roaring  tea, 

Spring  to  the  dweUing  of  my  God  and  Thee. 


Short  here  thy  stay!  for  Mwla  of  holient 

birth 
Dwell  bat  a  moment  with  the  sons  of  earth ; 
To  thie   dim  sphere  by  6od*s  indulgence 

given, 
Their  fHeada  are  aagels,  and  their  home  is 

heaven. 
The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decays ; 
The  son,  when  brightest,  soon  withdraws 

his  rays ; 
The  df  w  that  gleams  like  diamonds  on  the 

thorn, 
Melts  instaataneous  at  the  breath  of  mom ; 
Too  toon  a  roUing  shade  of  darkness  shrouds 
The  itar  that  smUes  amid  the  eventng-clouds ; 
And  souada  that  come  so  sweetly  on  the  ear. 
That  the  soul    wishes   every  sense  could 

hear,    ' 
Are  as  the  Light's  unwearied  pinions  fleet, 
At  scaiee  as  beanteoM^  and  as  short  as  sweet. 


Vet,  though  the  unpolluted  soul  requires 
Airs  bora  in  Heaven  to  fan  her  sacred  fires, 
Asd  moaato  to  God  exulting  to  be  free 
From  fleshly  chain  that  binds  mortality,    . 
The  world  is  hallow'd  by  her  blest  sojourn, 
Asd  glory  dwells  for  ever  round  her  urn! 
Her  ikiru  of  beauty  sanctify  the  air 
That  feH  her  breathiags  and  that  heard  )ier 

prayer; 
^  ice  dies  where Vr  the  radiant  vision  trod, 
Asd  there  eVa  Atheists  must  believe  in  God ! 
Such  the   proud   triumphs   that   the  g'ood 

achieve! 
Siirh  the  bleat  gift  that  sinless  spirits  leave! 
The    parted    oonl    in    god-given   strength 

sublime. 
Streams  nMliBiiii'd  splendour  o*er  unmeasured 

Ume; 
Still  oa  the  earth  the  sainted  hues  survive, 
l><^  in  the  tomb,  but  in  the  heart  alive. 
Is  «ain  the  tide  of  ages  strives  to  roll 
A  bar  to  check  the  intercourse  of  soul ; 
I  hf*  hovering  spirits  of  the  good  and  great 
^  ith  food  icicmbranee  own  their  former 

state, 
^nd  musiag  virtae  often  can  behold 
'n  «isioa  high  their  plumes  of  wavy  gold, 
^nd  drialc  witk  tranced  ear  the  silver  sound 
Of  seraphs  hymning  on  their  nightly  round. 
Hy  death  ■ataaght,  our  range  of  thought 

is  small, 
Hnaad  by  the  attraction  of  this  earthly  ball. 
Our  oorrava  aad  our  joys,  our  hopes  and 

fears, 
iL'flobly  paat  within  a  few  short  years; 


But  when  oar  hearts  have  readFate^s  mystic 

book, 
On  Heaven's  gemmM  sphere  we  lift  a  joyful 

look, 
Hope  turns  to  Faith,  Fnith   glorifies  the 

gloom, 
Aad  life  springs  forth  exulting  from  the 

tomb! 


Oh,  blest  Elha!  though  to  mo  unknown 
Thine  eye's  mild  lustre  and  thy  melting  tone ; 
Though  on  this  earth  apart  our  lives  were  led. 
Nor  my  love  found  tlice  till  thy  soul  was 

fled; 
Yet,  can  affection  kiss  tliy  nilent  clay. 
And  rend  the  glimmering  veil  of  death  away : 
Fancy  beholds  with  fixed,  delighte4  eye. 
Thy  white-robed  spirit  gently  gliding  by ; 
Deep  sinks  thy  smile  into  my  quiet  breast. 
As  moonlight  steeps  the  ocean-wave  in  rest! 
While  thus,   bright  shade!    thine  eyes  of 

mercy  dwell 
On  that  fair  land  thou  lovedst  of  old  so  well. 
What  holy  raptures  through  thy  being  flow, 
To  see  thy  memory  blessing  all  below. 
Virtue  re-kindle  at  thy  grave  her  fires. 
And  vice  repentant  shun  his  low  desires! 
This  the  true  Christian's  heaven!  on  earth 

to  see 
The  sovereign  power  of  immortality 
At  war  with  sin,  and  in  trinmphant  pride 
Spreading  the  empire  of  the  Crucified. 


Oft  'mid  the  calm  of  mountain-solitude. 
Where  Nature's  loveliness  thy  spirit  woo'd ; 
Where  lonely  cataracts  with  sullen  roar 
To  thy  hush'd  heart  a  fearful  rapture  bore, 
And  caverns  moaning  with  the  >oice  of  night, 
Steep'd  through  the  ear  thy  mind  in  strange 

delight — 
I  feel  thy  influence  on  my  heart  descend 
Like  words  of  comfort  whispered  by  a  friend. 
And  every  cloud  in  lovelier  figures  roll. 
Shaped  by  the  power  of  thy  presiding  soul ! 
And  when,  slow-sinking  in  a  blase  of  light. 
The  sun  in  glory  bathes  each  radiant  height, 
Amid  the  glow  thy  form  seraphic  seems 
To  float  refulgent  with  unborrow'd  beams ; 
For  thou,  like  him,  hadst  still  thy  course 

pursued. 
From  thy  own  blessedness  dispensing  good ; 
Brightly  that  soul  in  life's  fair  mom  arose. 
And  burn'd  like  him,  mora  glorious  at  its 

close. 


Bat  now,  I  feel  my  pensive  spirit  turn. 
Where  pareats,  brothers,  sisters,  o'er  thee 

mourn. 
For  though  to  all  unconscious  time  snpplies 
A  strength  of  soul  that  stifles  useless  sighs; 
And  in  our  loneliest  hours  of  grief  is  given 
To  our  dim  gaze  a  nearer  glimpse  of  heaven. 
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Yet,  hnnian  frailty  pines  in  deep  dittren. 
Even  wlien  a  friend  has  soarM  to  happiness, 
And  sorrow,  selfisli  from  excess  of  lore. 
Would  glad  recal  the  seraph  from  above ! 
And,  chief,   to  thee!  on  whose  delighted 

breast. 
While,  yet  a  babe,  she  playM  herself  to 

rest. 
Who  rocked  her  cradle  with  requited  care, 
And  blessM  her  sleeping  with  a  silent  prayer; 
To  thee,  who  first  beheld,  with  watchful  eye. 
From   her   flnihM   cheek  bealth^s  natural 

radiance  fly. 
And,  though  by  fate  denied  the  power  to  sare, 
SmoothM  with  kind  care  her  passage  to  the 

grave. 
When  slow  consumption  led  with  fatal  bloom 
A  rosy  spectre  smiling  to  the  tomb ; 
The  strain  of  comfort  firit  to  thee  would 

flow. 
Bat   thou   hast    comforts  man  could  ne^er 

bestow ; 
And  e'en  misfortune's  long  and  gloomy  roll 
Wakes  dreams  of  glory  in  thy  stately  soul. 
For  reason  whispers,  and  religion  proves. 
That  God  by  sorrow  chnntcneth  whom  he 

loves; 
And  suffering  virtue  smiles  at  misery's  gloom, 
Cheer'd  by  the  light  that  burns  beyond  the 

tomb. 


All  Nature  speaks  of  thy  departed  child, 
The  flowery  meadow,  and  the  mountain- 
wild; 
Of  her  the  lark  'mid  sun-shine  oft  will  sing. 
And  torrents  flow  with  dirge-like  murmuring! 
The  lake,  that  smiles  to  heaven  a  watery 

gleam. 
Shows  in  the  vivid  beauty  of  a  dream 
Her,  whose  fine  touch  in  mellowing  hues 

array 'd 
The  misty  summit  and  the  woodland  glade. 
The  sparkling  depth  that  slept  in  wavelcss 

rest. 
And  verdant  isles  reflected  on  its  breast. 
As  down  the  vale  thy  lonely  footsteps  stray, 
While  eve  stills  dimly  on  retiring  day, 
'And    the    pale    light   that   namelesi   calm 

supplies, 
That  holds  communion  with  the  promised 

skies. 
When  Nature's  beauty  overpowers  distress. 
And  stars  soft-burning  kindle  holiness. 
Thy  lips  in  passive  resignation  move. 
And  peace  broods  o'er  thee  on  the  wings  of 

love. 
Tlie  languid  mien,  the  cheek  of  hectic  dye, 
The  mournful  beauty  of  the  radiant  eye. 
The  placid  smile,  the  light  and  easy  breath 
Of  nature  blooming  on  the  brink  of  death. 
When  the  fair  phantom  breathed  m  twilight- 
balm 
A  dying  vigour  and  deceitful  calm, 
The  tremulous  voice  that  «ver  loved  to  tell 
Thy  fearful  heart,  that  all  would  soon  be  well, 


Steal  on  thy  memory,  and  though  tears  will 

fell 
O'er  scenes  gone  by  that  thou  wouldst  fitin 

recal. 
Yet  oft  has  faith  with  deeper  bliss  beguiled 
A  parent  weeping  her  depiarted  child. 
Than  love  maternal,  when  her  baby  lay 
Hush'd  at  her  breast,  or  smiling  in  its  play, 
And,  as  some  glimpse  of  infant-flmcy  came. 
Murmuring  in  scarce-heard  lisp  some  broken 


Thou  feelst  no  more  g^ePs  palpitatiug  start. 
Nor  the  drear  night  hangs  heavy  on  thy 

heart. 
Though  sky  and  star  may  yet  awhile  divide 
Thy  mortal  being  from  thy  bosom's  pride. 
Your  spirits  mingle — while  to  thine  is  |pven 
A  loftier  nature  from  the  touch  of  heaven. 


EDITH    AND    NORA. 

A   PASTORAL   POBT's  DBBAH. 

She  hath  risen  up  from  her  morning-prayer. 
And  chained  the  waves  of  her  golden  hair. 
Hath  kissed  her  sleeping  sister's  cheek. 
And  breathed  the  blessing  she  might  net 

speak. 
Lest  the  whisper  should  break  the  dream 

that  smil'd 
Round  the  snow-white  brow  of  the  ainless 

child. 
Her  radiant  Lamb  and  her  purpling  Dove 
Have  ta'en  their  food  from  the  hand  they 

love; 
The  low  deep  coo  and  the  plaintive  bleat 
In  the  morning-calm,  how  clear  and  swret ! 
Ere  the  Sun  has  warmed  the  dawning  hoarv. 
She  hatli  watered  the  glow  of  her  garden- 
flowers. 
And  welcomed  the  hum  of  the  earliest  Bee 
In  the  moist  bloom  working  drowsily; 
Then  up  the  flow  of  the  rocky  rill 
She  trips  away  to  the  pastoral  Hill  { 
And,  as  she  lifts  her  glistening  eyes 
In  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  the  dewy  slrfea. 
She  feels  that  her  sainted  Parento  blean 
The  life  of  their  Orpluin  Shepherdess. 


'Tis  a  lonely  Glen!  but  the  happy  Child 
Hath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  marmn^> 

wild! 
As  on  she  trips,  her  native  streaas. 
Like  her  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream. 
And  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet« 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  avert 
In  the  osi«r-bank  the  Ousel  sitting. 
Hath  heard  her  steps,  and  away  is  flittiBg 
From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glidce  aloair. 
Then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  nans: 
The  Lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest. 
Stands  looking  ronnd  with  his  delicate  crrst 
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Or  ft  loTelibe  joj  is  in  his  crj, 
Ai  he  wlieels  and  darts  and  glances  by. 
Ji  the  Heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  hia  little  lake?  Lo!  his  wings  expand 
At  B  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread, 
Clondlike  he  floats  o*er  the  Maiden*s  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood-glade,  and  lo ! 
There  it  browsing  there  the  mountain-roe, 
Who  lifts  op  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves 
At  on  glides  the  form  whom  all  nature  lores. 
UaTing  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirth, 
The  Lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth. 
And  at  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
lo  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest. 
The  Linnet  taktm  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green. 
And  now,  as  the  morning-hours  are  glowing. 
From  the  hillside-cots  the  cocks  are  crowing. 
And  the  Shepherd*s  Dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill, 
And  the  ShepherdVself,  with  locks  of  gray. 
Hath  blessed  the  Maiden  on  her  way ! 
And  now  the  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneatli  the  rock^ 
All  close  tog«the|>  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above. 
And  her  innocent  soul  at  the  peaceful  sight 
!•  twimmittg  o*er  with  a  still  delight 

And  how  shall  sweet  Edith  pass  the  day. 
From  her  home  and  her  sister  so  far  away, 
^  ith  none  to  whom  she  may  speak  the  while, 
Or  thare  the  oilenee  and  the  smile, 
When  the  stream  of  thought  flows  calm  and 

deep, 
And  the  face  of  Joy  is  like  that  of  Sleep? 
Fear  Doi—  the  long,  still  Summernlay 
On  downy  wings  hath  sailed  away. 
And  is  melting  unawares  in  Even, 
Like  a  pure  cloud  in  the  heart  of  Heaven, 
^or  Weariness  nor  Woe  hath  paid 
One  fisit  to  the  happy  Maid 
Sitting  in  sunshine  or  in  shade. 
for  many  a  wild  tale  doth  she  know. 
Framed  in  these  valleys  long  ago 
B}'  pensive  Shepherds,  unto  whom 
The  tweet  breath  of  the  heather-bloom 
Rroaght  inspiration,  and  the  sky 
Folding  the  hill-tops  silently. 
And  aim  so  spirit-like,  and  streams 
Ave  murmuring  through  a  world  of  dreamt. 
A  hundred  plaintive  tunes  hath  she — 
A  hottdred  chsants  of  sober  glee — 
And  she  hath  sung  them  o'er  and  o*er, — 
At,  on  some  solitary  shore, 
*Tit  said  the  Mermaid  oft  doth  sing 
f^eath  some  cliflTs  overshadowing, 
^  hile  melteth  o'er  the  waters  clear 
A  toag  which  there  is  none  to  hear ! 
Still  at  the  close  of  each  wild  strain 
Hsth  gentle  Edith  lived  again 
O'er  long-past  hoars— while  smiles  and  sighs 
Obeyed  their  own  loved  melodies. 
Now  rose  to  sight  the  hawthom-glado, 
>Vher€  that  old  hUad  Musician  ptayed 


So  blithely  to  the  dancing  ring — 

Or,  in  a  fit  of  sorrowing. 

Sung  mournful  songs  of  other  years 

That  filled  his  own  dim  eyes  with  tears. 

And  then  the  Sabbath  seemed  to  rise 

In  stillness  o'er  the  placid  skies. 

And  from  the  small  Kirk  m  the  Dell 

Came  the  clear  chime  of  holy  Bell, 

Solemnly  ceasing,  when  appeared 

The  gray-haired  Man  beloved  and  feared — 

The  Man  of  God — whose  eyes  were  filled 

With  visions  in  the  heavens  beheld. 

And  rightfully  inspired  fear, 

Whose  yoke,  like  Love's,  is  light  to  bear. 

— And  thus  solo-sitting  on  the  brae, 

J^rom  human  voices  far  away. 

Even  like  the  flowers  round  Edith's  feet. 

Shone  forth  her  fancies  wild  or  sweet; 

Some  in  the  shades  of  memory 

Unfolding  Out  reluctantly. 

But  breathing  from  that  tender  gloom 

A  faint — etherial — pure  perfume ; 

Some  burning  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

And  by  the  Sun's  love  beautified  ; 

None  wither'd — for  the  air  is  holy. 

Of  a  pure  spirit's  melancholy; 

And  God's  own  gracious  eye  hath  smiled 

On  the  sorrows  of  this  Orphan-Child ; 

Therefore,  her  Parents'  Grave  appears 

Green,   calm,   and   sunbright  through  her 

t^u*s. 
Beneath  the  deep'ning  hush  of  years. 


An  Image  of  young  Edith's  Life, 
This  one  still  day — no  noise — no  strife — 
Alike  calm — morning — noon — and  even — 
And  Earth  to  her  as  pure  as  Heaven. 


Now  night  comes  wavering  down  the  sky 
The  clouds  like  ships  at  anchor  lie, 
All  gathered  in  the  glimmering  air, 
After  their  pleasant  voyage :  there 
One  solitary  bark  glides  on 
So  slow,  that  its  haven  will  ne'er  be  won. 
But  a  wandering  wind  hath  lent  it  motion. 
And    the    last  Sail    hath   passed    o'er  the 

heavenly  ocean. 
Are  these  the  hills  so  steeped  by  day. 
In  a  greenness  that  seemed  to  mock  decay. 
And  that  stole  from  the  Sun  fo  strong  and 

Hght, 
That  it  well  might  i|a>^  th'  eclipse  of  night f 
Where  is  the  sound  that  filled  the  air 
Around — and  above — and  every  where? 
Soft  wild  pipes  hushed  I  and  a  world  of  wings 
All  shut  with  their  radiant  shiverings! 
The  wild  bees  now  are  all  at  rest 
In  their  earthen  cell — or  their  mossy  nest — 
Save  when  some  lated  labourers  come 
From  the  far-off  hills  with  a  weary  hum. 
And  drop  down  'mid  the  flowers,  tul  mom 
Shall  awaken  to  life  each  tiny  horn. 
Dew  sprinkles  sleep  on  everv  flower, 
And  each  bending  stalk  has  lost  its  power— 
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No  toils  hare  they,  bat  fn  beaaty  blest, 
Tbey  seem  to  partake  in  Nature's  restw 
Sleep  calms  the  bosom  of  the  Earth, 
And  a  dream  just  moves  it  in  faintest  mirth. 


The  slumber  of  the  hills  and  sicy 
Hath  hushed  into  a  reTerie 
The  soul  of  £dith— by  degrees. 

With  half-closed  eyes  she  nothing 

But  the  glimmer  of  twilight  stretched  afar, 
And  one  bright  solitary  star. 
That  comes  like  an  angel  with  his  beams. 
To  lead  her  on  through  the  world  of  dreams. 
She  feels  the  soft  grass  beneath  her  head, 
And  the  smell  of  flowers  around  her  shed. 
Breathing  of  Earth, — as  yet,  she  knows 
Whence  is  the  sound  that  past  her  flows, 
,     (The  flowery  fount  in  its  hillside-cell) 

But  a  beauty  there  is  which  she  cannot  tell 
To  her  soul  that  beholds  it,  spread  all  around ; 
And  she  feels  a  rapture,  oh !  more  profound 
Than  e'er  by   a  dream  was  breathed,   or 

driven 
Through  a  bosom,  all  suddenly  filled  with 

heaven. 


Oh!  come  ye   from  heaven   ye   blessed 

Things, 
So  silent  wHli  your  silvery  wings 
Folded  in  moonlight-glinunerings  ? 
— They  have  dropt*like  two  soft  gleams  of 

light. 
Those  gracious  Forms,  on  the  verdant  height 
Where  Edith  in  her  slumber  lies, 
With  calm  face  meeting  the  calm  skies. 
Like  one  whose  earthly  coarse  is  o'er, 
And  sleepeth  to  awake  no  more! 
Gazing  upon  the  Child  they  stand. 
Till  one  with  small  soft  silent  hand 
Lifts  from  that  brow  the  golden  hair — 
Was  ever  mortal  fece  so  fair? 
God  gives  to  us  the  sleeping  maid! 
And  scarcely  are  the  kind  w4>rds  said. 
Than  Edith's  lovely  neck  is  wreathed 
With  arms  as  soft  as  sepbyrs  breathed 
O'er  sleeping  lilies, — and  slowly  raised 
The  still  form  of  the  child,  amazed 
To  see  those  visages  divine. 
And  ryes  so  filled  with  pity,  shine 
On  her,  a  simple  Shepherdess, 
An  orphan  in  the  wildernesB !    . 


«'0,  happy  child !  who  livest  in  mirth 
And  joy  of  thine  own  on  this  sbful  Earth, 
Whose  heart,  like  a  lonely  stream,  keeps 

singing. 
Or,  like  a  holy  bell,  is  ringing 
So  sweetly  in  the  silent  wild — 
Witt  thoo  come  with  os,  thou  happy  child. 
And  live  in  a  land  where  woe  and  pain 
Are  heard  but  as  a  far-off  strain 
Of  moumfal  music,— where  the  breath 
Of  Life  is  murmuring  not  of  Death ; 


And  Happiness  alone  doth  weep. 

And  nought  bat  Bliss  doth  breathe  our  sleep. 

Wilt  thoa  come  with  a*  to  the  Land  of 

Dreams  f" 
— ^A  kiss  as  soft  as  moonlight  seems 
To  fell  on  Edith's  brow  and  cheek— 
As  that  voice  no  more  is  heard  to  speak  ; 
And  bright  before  her  half-closed  eyes 
Stand  up  these  Shapes  fk-om  Paradise, 
Breathing  sweet  fear  into  her  heart ! 
— She  trembleth  lest  their  beaaty  part, 
Cloudliko,  ere  she  be  full  awake. 
And  leave  her  weeping  for  their  sake. 
An  orphan  Shepherdess  again. 
Left  all  by  herself  in  that  lonely  glea! 


«'Fear  not,  sweet  Edith !  to  come  along 
With  us,  though  the  voice  of  the  Fairy** 

Song 
Sound  strange  to  thy  soul  thus  mvimaring 

near — 
Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  nought  to  fear! 
Oft  Ifkist  thou  heard  our  voice  before, 
Ilymnlike  pass  by  thy  cottagpe-door 
When  thou  and  thy  sister  were  at  prayers, — 
Oft  hast  thou  heard  it  ia  wild  low  ai#a. 
Circling  tliy  couch  on  the  heathery  hill, — 
And  when  all  the  stars  in  heaven  were  still. 
As  their  images  in  the  lake  below. 
That  was  our  voice  that  seemed  to  flow. 
Like  softest  waters  throagh  "^the  night. 
The  music  breathed  from  our  delight. 
Then,  come  with  us,  sweet  Edith !  iroaio 
And  dwell  in  the  Lake-Fairy's  home  ; 
And  happier  none  can  be  in  heaven. 
Than  we  in  those  green  vallies,  given 
By  Nature's  kind  beneficence 
To  us,  who  live  in  innocence; 
And  on  our  gentle  missions  go. 
Up  to  the  human  world  of  woe. 
To  make  by  our  music  mortal  Elves 
For  a  dream  as  happy  as  ourselves  ; 
All  flitting  back  ere  the  morn  arise. 
To  our  own  ontroubled  Paradise.*' 


«'0  waft  me  there,  ere  my  dream  is  gonr. 
For  dreams  have  a  wiU  world  all  their  aw  a  ? 
And  never  was  vision  like  to  this — 
O  vraft  me  away  ere  I  wake  from  hUmm ! 
But  where  is  my  little  sisterf  Where 
The  child  whom  her  mother  with  dylns 

prayer 
Put  into  my  bosom,  and  bade  us  be 
True  to  each  other,  as  on  the  sea 
Two  loving  birds,  whom  a  wave  amy  divide. 
But  who  float  back  soon  to  each  achrrV 

side! 
Bring  Nora  here,  and  we  two  will  take 
Our  journey  with  you  deep  down  the  lAir. 
And  let  its  waters  for  ever  close 
O'er  the  upper  world  of  human  woes. 
For  young  though  we  bo,  and  have  hjiowi- 

no  strifb. 
Yet  we  Qtart  at  the  shadows  of  mortal  lif« : 
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And  nmaj  m  tear  hftre  we  tiro  shed 
In  each  other's  amis,  on  an  orphan  lied, — 
So  let  Nora  to  my  heart  be  g>iven. 
And  with  yon   will  we  fly,  and  trust  in 
HeaYen/' 


A  ronnd  of  parting  wings  is  heard, 
At  when  at  night  some  wandering  bird 
FliU  by  as,  absent  from  its  nest 
Beyond  the  hour  of  the  Songsters*  rest. 
Fur,  the  younger  Fairy  away  hath  flown. 
And  hath  Nora  fonnd  in  her  sleep  afone. 
Hath  railed  her  np  between  |ier  wings. 
And  lulled  her  with  gentlest  mnrmurings. 
And  borne  her  oyer  plain  and  steep 
^  ith  noft  sra<M»th  glide  that  breabs  not  sleep. 
And  laid  her  down  as  still  as  death 
By  Edith's  side  on  the  balmy  heath. 
And  all  ere  twice  ten  wa^es  have  brobe 
^  the  Lake's  smooth  sand,  or  the  aged  oak 
llAth  ceased  to  shirer  its  leaves  so  red 
Beneath  the  breese  that  just  touched  its  head. 
The  heath-flowers  all  are  shining  bright. 
And  eyei^  star  has  it  own  soft  light, 
^nd  all  the  quiet  clouds  are  there. 
And  the  same  sweet  sound  is  in  the  air, 
From  stream  and  echo  mingling  well 
lo  the  silence  of  the  glimmering  dell, — 
Bat  no  more  is  seen  the  radiant  fold 
Of  Fairy-wings  bedropt  with  gold, 
Nor  those  sweet  human  faces!  They 
UsTe  melted  like  the  dew  away, 
And  Edith  and  Nora  noTer  more 
Shall  be  sitting  seen  on  the  earthly  shore! 
For  they  drift  away  with  peaceful  motion, 
Uit  birds  into  tbe  heart  of  ocean. 
Some  silent  spot  secure  from  storms — 
^'ho  float  on  with  their  soft-plumed  forms 
Whiter  than  the  white  sea-foam. 
Still  dancing  on  from  home  to  home ; 
Fair  Crmtnres!  in  their  lonely  glee 
Happier  than  Stars  in  Hearen  or  Sea. 


'^VR  years  are  past — and  erery  stone 
Of  the  Orphans'  cot  is  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
^ad  wiid-sUlks  beautiful  and  tall 
Haa^  o'er  the  little  garden-wall. 
An  the  clcttr  well  within  the  roclr 
I'ies  with  its  sniling  calm  unbroke 
By  dipping  pitcher!  There  the  hires! 
But  no  faint  feeble  hum  surrires — 
1^<^  is  that  Cottage  once  so  sweet, 
Shroaded  aa  in  a  winding-sheet — 
Nor  etnk  the  sobbing  of  the  air 
Monras  o'er  the  life  that  once  was  there! 


O  happy  ye!  who  hare  flown  afar 
From  the  sword  of  those  mthles 


of 


war. 


That,  for  osaa  j  a  rear,  hare  bathed  in  blood 
Srotlaad's  green  glens  of  solitude! 
Orphans  were  ye— but  your  lips  were  calm 
M  hen  togetlicr  ye  sang  the  evening-psalm ; 


Nor  sound  of  terror  on  the  breeae. 

E'er  startled  yon  np  from  your  humble  knees. 

When  on  the  dewy  daisied  sod. 

In  heaven  ye  worshipp'd  your  Father's  God, 

After  the  simple  way  approved 

By  men  whom  God  and  Angels  loved. 

Dark — dark  days  come — when  holy  prayers 

Are  sinful  held,  and  snow-white  hairs 

By  ruffian  hands  are  torn  and  strewed. 

Even  where  the  Old  Man  bows  to  God! 

Sabbath  is  heavy  to  the  soul. 

When  no  kirk-bell  is  heard  to  toll, 

Stru<-k  dumb  as  ice — no  bridal  show 

Shines  cheerful  through  these  days  of  woe ; 

Now  are  the  blest  baptismal  rites 

Done  by  lone  streams,  in  moonless  nighto; 

Now  every  lover  loves  in  dread; 

Sleep  flies  f^om  cradle  and  from  bed ; 

The  silent  meal  in  fear  is  blest ; 

In  fear  the  mother  gives  her  breast 

To  the  infant,  whose  dim  eyes  can  trace 

A  trouble  in  her  smiling  face. 

The  little  girl  her  hair  has  braided. 

Over  a  brow  by  terror  shaded ; 

And  virgins,  in  youth's  lovely  years. 

Who  fear  not  death,  have  far  worse  fears. 

Wailing  is  heard  o'er  all  the  land. 

For,  by  day  and  night,  a  bloody  hand 

A  bloody  sword  doth  widely  wave. 

And  peace  is  none,  bnt  in  the  grave. 


But  Edith  and  Nora  lead  happy  hours 
In  the  Queen  Lake-Fairy's  palace-bowers. 
Nor  troubles  from  the  world  of  ill 
E'er  reach  that  kingdom  calm  and  still, 
A  dream-like  kingdom  sunk  below, 
The  ^tal  reach  of  waking  woe ! 
There,  radiant  water-drops  are  shed. 
Like  strings  of  pearl  round  eaeh  Orphan's 

head. 
Glistening  with  many  a  lovely  ray. 
Yet,  all  so  light,  that  they  melt  away, 
Unfelt  by  the  locks  they  beautify — 
The  flowers  that  bloom  there  never  die, 
Breathing  for  ever  through  the  calm 
A  gentle  breath  of  honeyed  balm; 
Nor  ever  happy  Fairy  grieves 
O'er  the  yellow  fall  of  tfie  forest-leavea 
Nor  mourns  to  hear  the  rustling  dry 
Of  their  faded  pride  in  the  frosty  sky; 
For  all  is  young  and  deathless  there. 
All  things  unlike— but  all  things  fkir. 
Nor  is  that  saddest  beauty  known 
That  lies  in  the  thonghto  of  pleasure  flown; 
Nor  doth  joy  ever  need  to  borrow 
A  charm  to  ito  soul  firom  the  smiles  of 

sorrow. 


Nor  are  the  upper  world  and  skies 
Withheld,    when    they    list,    from    these 

Orphans'  eyes — 
The  shadow  of  green  trees  on  earth 
Falls  on  the  Lake  —  and  the  small  bird's 
mirth 
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Doth  often  through  the  lilence  ring 

In  sweet,  iihrill,  merry  jargoning — 

So  that  the  Orphans  ahnost  think 

They  are  lying  again  on  the  hroomy  hrinh 

Of  their  natire  Dee — and  scarcely  know 

If  the  change  hath  heeii  to  hliss  or  woe. 

As,  'mid  that  mnsic  wild,  they  seem 

To  start  hack  to  life  from  a  fairy-dream. 

So  all  that  most  heaatifnl  is  ahoTO 

Sends  down  to  their  rest  its  soul  of  lore ; 

Nor  hare  they  in  their  hliss  forgot 

The  walls,  roof,  and  door,  of  their  natiTO 

cot; 
Nor  the  hed  in  which  their  Parents  died. 
And  they  themselres  slept  side  hy  side ! 
They  know  that  Heaven  hathhronght  them 

here, 
To  shield  them  from  the  clouds  of  fear 4 
And  therefore  on  their  sinless  hreasts 
When  they  go  to  sleep  the  Bible  rests. 
The  Bib^e  that  they  read  of  old, 
Beside  their  lambs  in  the  monntain-fold, 
Unseen  but  by  one  gracious  eye, 
That  bleat  their  infant-piety  I 


On  what  doth  the  wondering  shepherd 

gaze. 
As  o'er  Loch-Ken  the  moonlight  plays, 
And  in  the  Planet's  silvery  glow. 
Far  shines  the  smooth  sand,  white  as  snow  ? 
In  Heaven  or  Lake  there  is  no  breeze, 
Yet  a  glimmering  Sail  that  shepherd  sees, 
Swanlike  steer  on  its  stately  way 
Into  the  little  Crescent  bay ; 
Now  jocundly  its  fair  gleam  rearing. 
And  now  in  darkness  disappearing, 
Till  'mid  the  water-lilies  riding 
It  hangs,  and  to  the  green  shore  ^gliding 
Two  lovely  Creatures  silently 
Sit  down  beneath  the  star-light  sky. 
And  look  around,  in  deep  delight. 
On  all  the  pure  still  smiles  of  night. 
As  they  sit  in  beauty  on  the  shore. 
The  shepherd  feels  he  has  seen  before 
The  quiet  of  their  heavenly  eyes : 
'TIS  the  Orphans  come  back  from  Paradise, 
Edith  and  Nora !  They  now  return, 
When  this  woe-worn  Land  hath  ceased  to 

mourn. 
We  thought  them  dead,   but  at  Heaven's 

command. 
For  years  they  have*  lived  in  Fairy-Land, 
And  they  glide  back  by  night  to  their  little  cot, 
O  absent  long,  but  by  none  forgot! 


The  boat  with  its  snow-white  sail  is  gone. 
And  the  Creatures  it  brought  to  shore  are 

flown! 
Still  the  crowd  of  water-lilies  shake. 
And  a  long  bright  line  shines  o'er  the  Lake, 
But  nought  else  tells  that  a  bark  was  near; 
While  the  wildered  shepherd  seems  to  hear 
A  wild  hymn  wandering  through  the  wood, 
Till  it  dies  up  the  mountain-solitude; 


And  a  dreamy  thought,  at  the  sounds  depart. 
Of  Edith  and  Nora  comet  o'er  hia  heart. 


At  Morning's  first  pure  silent  glow, 
A  band  of  simple  shepherds  go 
To  the  Orphans'  Cot,  and  there  they  behold 
The  Dove  so  bright,  with  its  plumes  of  ^old. 
And  the  radiant  Lamb,  that  used  to  glide 
So  spirit-like  by  fair  Edith's  side. 
Fair  Creatures !  that  no  more  were  seen 
On  the  sunny  thatch  or  the  flowery  green. 
Since  ttie  lovely  Sisters  had  flown  away. 
And  left  their  Cottage  to  decay! 
Back  to  this  world  returned  again. 
They  seem  in  sadness  and  in  pain, 
And  coo  and  bleat  is  like  the  breath 
Of  sorrow  mourning  over  death. 


Lo!  smiling  on  their  rushy  bed. 
Lie  Edith  and  Nora — embraced — and  dead ! 
A  gentle  frost  has  closed  their  eyes. 
And  hushed  —  just  hushed  —  tibeir  balmy 

sighs. 
Over  their  lips,  yet  rosy  red, 
A  faint,  pale,  cold  decay  is  shed; 
A  dimness  hangs  o'er  their  golden  hair. 
That  sadly  tells  no  life  is  there; 
There  beats  no  heart,  no  current  flows 
In  bosoms  sunk  in  such  repose ; 
Limbs  may  not  that  chill  quiet  have. 
Unless  laid  ready  for  the  grave. 
Silence  lies  there  from  face  to  feet. 
And  the  bed  she  loves  best  is  a  winding-aheei. 


Let  the  coffin  sink  down  soft  and  alowiy* 
And  calm  be  the  burial  of  the  holy ! 
One  long  look  in  that  mournful  cell — 
Let  the  green  turf  heave— and  then,  farewell ! 
No  need  of  tears !  in  this  church-yard-ahade 
Oft  had  the  happy  Orphans  played 
Above  these  quiet  graves !  and  well  they  lie 
After  a  calm  bright  life  of  purity. 
Beneath  the  flowers  that  once  sprung   to 

meet 
The  motion  of  their  now  still  feet ! 
The  mourners  are  leaving  the  buried  clay« 
To  the  holy  hush  of  the  Sabbath-day, 
When  a  Lamb  comes  sadly  bleating  by« 
And  a  Dove  soft  wavering  through  the  o&T. 
And  both  lie  down  without  a  sound, 
In  beauty  on  the  funeral  mound! 
What  may  these  lovely  creatures  bef 
— Two  sisters  who  died  in  infancy. 
And  thus  had  those  they  loved  attended^ 
And  been  by  those  they  loved  befrirmlc  d  ! 
Whate'er— fair  Creatures!  might  be    Ubeir 

birth. 
Never  more  were  they  seen  on  earth ; 
But  to  young  and  old  belief  was  givea 
That  with  Edith  and  Nora  they  wctit    t^ 

Heaven. 
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MY     COTTAGE. 


-One  •mall  ipot 


Wkere  my  tired  miad  nwT  r«tc  and  call  it  home, 
nere  li  a  magic  ia  that  little  word  { 
It  is  a  Bjitlc  circle  that  rarronada 
foaforti  aad  virtaet  never  knoWn  beyond 
Tka  ktUawed  Jinlc 

SccTRBy*!  Humn  to  the  Penatea. 

Hint  haTe  I  foand  at  last  a  home  of  peace 
To  hide  me  from  the  world ;  far  from  its 

noise, 
To  feed  that 'spirit,  which,  though  spmng 

from  earth. 
And  UdIM  to  human  heings  by  the  bond 
Of  earthly  lore,  hath  jet  a  loftier  aim 
Than  perishable  joj,  and  through  the  calm 
That  sleeps  amid  Uie  mountain-solitude, 
Can  hear  the  billows  of  eternity, 
And  hear  delighted.  Many  a  mystic  gleam, 
hovely  though  faint,  of  imaged  happiness 
Ffll  OB  my  youthful  heart,  as  oft  her  light 
Smiles  on  a  wandering  cloud,  ere  the  foir 

Moon 
Hath  risen  in  the  sky.  And  oh!  ye  dreams. 
That  to  such  spiritual  happiness  could  shape 
The  loaely  reveries  of  my  boyish  days. 
Are  ye  at  hut  fulfiUM?  Ye  fairy-scenes, 
That  to  the  doubting  gaze  of  prophecy 
Rose  loTely,  with  your  fields  of  sonny  green, 
Vonr  sparkling  rivulets  and  hanging  groves 
Of  more  than  rainbow-lustre ,  where  the 

swing 
Of  woods  primeval  darkened  the  still  depth 
Of  lakes  bold-sweeping  round  their  guardian 

hiUs 
Even  like  the  arms  of  Ocean,  where  the  roar 
Sullen  and  far  from  mountain-cataract 
^  as  heard  amid  the  silence,  like  a  thought 
or  solemn  mood  that  tames  the  dancing  soul 
Mhra  swarming  with  delights  ;--Ye  fairy- 
scenes  ! 
Fioried  no  more,  but  bursting  on  my  heart 
1b  living  beauty,  with  adoring  song 
1  hid  you  hail !  and  with  as  holy  love 
Ai  ever  beautified  the  eye  of  saint 
Hjmaing  his  midnight-orisons,  to  yon 
I  ronsecrate  my  life,— till  the  dim  stain, 
I^t    by    those    wordly    and    nnhallow'd 

thoughts 
That  taint  the  purest  soul,  by  bliss  destroyed, 
^J  spirit  travel  like  a  summer-sun, 
ll«elf  all  glory,  and  its  path  all  joy. 


Nor  will  the  musing  penance  of  the  soul, 
Pf rformcd  by  moonlight  or  the  setting  son, 
To  hymn  of  swinging  oak,  or  the  wild  flow 
Of  mountain-torrent,  ever  lead  her  on 
To  virtue,  but  through  peace.   For  Nature 

speaks 
A  parentis  language,  and.  in  tones  as  mild 
^«  e>r  hnfth*d  infant  on  iU  mother's  breast, 
^itts  tts  to  Icam  her  lore.     Vca!  even  to 

gnilt. 


Though  in  her  image  something  terrible 
Weigh  down  his  being  with  a  load  of  awe. 
Love  mingles  with  her  wrath,  like  tender 

light 
Streamed    o^er  a  dying  storm.     And  thua 

where'er 
Man  feels  as  man,  the  earth  is  beautiful. 
His  blessings  sanctify  even  senseless  things, 
And  the  wide  world  in  cheerful  loveliness 
Returns  to  him  its  joy.    The  summer-air. 
Whose  glittering  stillness  sleeps  witliin  his 

soul, 
Stira  with   ita  own  delight:  the  verdant 

earth. 
Like  beauty  waking  from  a  happy  dream. 
Lies  smiling:  each  fair  cloud  to  him  appears 
A  pilgrim  travelling  to  the  shrine  of  peace ; 
And  Uie  wild  wave,  that  wnntons  on  the  sea, 
A  gay  though  homeless  stranger.  Ever  blest 
The  man  who  thus  beholds  the  golden  chain 
Linking  his  soul  to  outward  Nature  fair. 
Full  of  the  living  God!   And   where,  ye 

haunts 
Of  grandeur  and  of  beauty!  shall  the  heart, 
That  yearns  for  high  communion  with  ita 

God, 
Abide,  if  e*er  its  dreams  have  been  of  you? 
The  loveliest  sounds,   forms,   hues,  of  aU 

the  earth 
Linger  delighted  here:  here  guilt  might 

come. 
With  sullen  soul  abhorring  Nature's  joy. 
And  in  a  moment  be  restored  to  Heaven. 
Here  sorrow,  with  a  dimness  o'er  his  face,  • 
Might  be  beguiled,  to  smiles, — almost  forget 
His  suflerings,  and,  in  Nature's  living  book. 
Read  characters  so  lovely,  that  his  heart 
Would,  as  it  bless'd  them,  feel  a  rising  swell 
Almost  like  joy !— O  earthly  paradise! 
Of  many  a  secret  anguish  hast  thou  healed 
Him,  who  now  greets  thee  with  a  joyful 

strain. 


And  oh !  if  in  those  elevHted  hopes 
That  lean  on  virtue, — in  those  high  resolves 
That  bring  the  future  close  upon  the  soul. 
And  nobly  dare  its  dangers; — if  in  joy 
Whose  vital  spring  is  more  than  innocence, 
Yea !  Faith  and  Adoration ! — if  the  soul 
Of  man  may  trust  to  these, — and  they  are 

strong. 

Strong  as  the  prayer  of  dying  penitent, — 
My  being  shall  be  bliss.  For  witness.  Thou! 
Oh  Mighty  One!  whose  saving  love  haa 

stolen 
On  the  deep  peace  of  moon-beams  to  my 

heart, — 
Thou !  who  with  looks  of  mercy  oft  hast 

cheer'd 

The  starry  silence,  when,  at  noon  of  night. 
On  some  wild  mountain  thou  hast  not  declined 
The  homage  of  thy  lonely  worshipper,-- 
Bear  witness.  Thou !  that,  both  in  joy  and 

grief. 
The  love  of  nature  long  hath  been  with  me 
32 
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I'lie  lore  of  Tivtae: — that  tlie  solitad* 
Of  tliA  remntett  hiMs  to  in«  Imth  been 
Thy  torafklc :— tliat   the    fonnlain's   Itappy 

voice 
liatii  Dmg  tliy  gooAocM,   aW  thy  power 

-hat  stunnM 
My  spirit  in  the  roaring  cataract ! 


Sa«b  tolitafle  to  me!  Yet  are  there  hearts, — 
Worthy  of  good  mcn^s  love,  nor  unadornM 
With  sense  of  moral  boanty, — to  the  joy 
That  dwells  within  the  Almighty's  oatward 

shrine, 
Senaekss  and  cold.  Aye,  there  are  men  who 

The  broad  sun  sinking  in  a  bhue  of  light. 
Nor  feel  their  disembodied  spirits  hail 
With  adoration  the  departing  God; 
Who  on  the  night-sky,  when  a  cloadlesa 

moon 
61idea  in  still  beaaty  throogh  unnumbered 

stars, 
Can  turn  the  eye  unaioved,  as  if  a  wall 
Of  darkness  screen'd  the  glory  from  their 

souls. 
With  humble  pride  I  bless  the  Holy  One 
For  sights  to  thes^  denied.  And  oh!  how  oft 
In  seasons  of  depri^ssion, — when  the  lamp 
Of    life    bnm*d    dim,   and   all    unpleasant 

thoughts 
Subdued  the  proud  aspirings  of  the  souL,-^ 
When  doubts  and  fears  withheld  the  tiasid 


From 


eye  . 
ling  scenes  to  come,  and  a  deep 


Of  human  frailty  turuM  the  past  to  pain^ 
How  oft  have  I  remember'd  that  a  world 
Of  glory  lay  around  me,  that  a  source 
Of  lofty  solace  lay  in  every  star. 
And  that  no  being  need  behold  the  sun. 
And  grieve,  that  knew  Who  hung  him   in 

the  sky. 
Thus  unperceived  I  woke  from  heavy  grief 
To  airy  joy :  and  seeing  that  the  mind 
Of  man,  though  still  the  image  of  his  God, 
Leaned  by  his  will  on  various  happiness, 
I  felt  that  all  was  good ;  that  foculties, 
Thangh   low,  might  constitute,  if  rightly 

used. 
True  wiadom;  and  when  man  hatk  here 

attained 
The  purpose  of  his  being,  he  will  sit 
Near  Merey^s  tiirene,  whether  bin  course 

hath  been 
Prone  on  the  earth's  dim  sphere,  or,  as  with 

wing 
Of  riewleso  eagle,  round  the  central  blase. 


Then  evor  shall  the  day  that  led  me  here 
Be  held  in  blest  rememhraiiee.  I  shnU  see. 
Even  at  my  dying  hour,  the  glortovo  sim 
That  amda  Winander  one  wide  wave  of  gold. 
When  first  in  transport  from  the  monntnin- 
top 


I  haird  the  heftvehty  visian!  Nat  a  cloud. 
Whose  wreaths  lay  smiling  in  the  lap  of 

light. 
Not  one  of  all  those  sister-isles  that  sleep 
Together,  like  a  happy  family 
Of  beauty  and  of  love,  but  will  arise 
To  cheer  my  parting  spirit,  aad  to  tell 
That  Nature  gently  leads  unto  the  grave 
All  who  have  read  her  heart, and  kept  their 

own 
In  kindred  holiness.    But  ere  that  hour 
Of  awfnl  triumph,  I  do  hope  that  years 
Await  me,  when  the  unconscious  power  of  joy 
Creating  wisdom,  the  bright  dreams  of  soul 
Will  humanize  the  heart,  and  I  shall  he 
More  worthy  to  be  loved  by  those  whose  lov  e 
Is  highest  praise:— that  by  the  living  light 
That  bums  for  ever  in  aifertion's  breast, 
1  sbnll  behold  how  fair  and  beautiful 
A  human  form  may  be. — Oh,   there   are 

thoughts 
That   slumber   in  the  soul,   like    sweetest 

sounds 
Amid  the  harp*s  loose  strings,  till  aira  from 

Heaven 
On  earth,  at  dewy  night -fall,  visitant, 
Awake  the  sleeping  melody !  Snch  thoughts. 
My  gentle  Mary,  I  have  owed  to  thee. 
And  if  thy  voice  e'er  melt  into  my  soul 
With  a  dear  home-toned  whisper, — if  thy 

face 
E'er  brighten  in  the  unsteady   gleams  of 

light 
From  our  own  cottage-hearth; — O   Mary! 

then 
My  overpowered  spirit  will  reclino 
Upon  thy  inmost  heart,  till  it  berome, 
O  sinless  seraph  f  almost  worthy  thee. 


Then  will  the  earth,— that  oft-timea   to 

the  eye 
Of  solitary  lover  seems  o'erhung 
With  too  severe  a  shade,  and  faintly  smiles 
With  inelTectnal  beauty  on  his  heart, — 
Be  clothed  with  everlasting  joy  ;  like  land 
Of  blooming  faery,  or  of  boyhood^'s  dreams 
Ere  Kf^'s  first  flush  is  o'er.  Oft  shall  1  tora 
My  vision  from  the  glories  of  the  scene 
To  read  them  in  thine  eyes;   and  hidden 

grace. 
That  slumbers  in  the  crimson  clouds  of  Et  en. 
Will  reach  my  spirit  through  their  varyinc 

light. 
Though  viewless  in  the  sky.     Waaderiog 

with  thee, 
A  thousand  beauties  never  seen  hefare 
Will  glide  with  sweet  surprise  into  my  ssral. 
Even  in  those  fields  where  each  partirrnksr 

tree 
Was  look'd  on  as  a  friend,— where  I  had  Wea 
Frequent,  for  years,  among  the  lonely  gims 


Nor,  'mid  the  quiet  of  reflecting  1 
Will  the  faint  image  of  the  distant  worM 
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NcVr  float  botee  tt8:.-Ciiiea  will  arise 
Among  Ote  elouds  tWtcircte  rouadl  the  sun, 
Gorgeous   witii    tower   aod    temple.     The 

■ighl-voice 
or  Used  aad  momitaui  to  our  ear  will  seen 
Liie  life^  loud  stir:— and,   as  the   dream 

dissolves. 
With  burning  spirit  we  will  smile  to  see 
Only  ihe  Moon  rejoicing  in  the  sky, 
And  tlie  still  grandeur  of  the  eternal  hills. 

Yet,  thou|^h  the  fulness  of  domestic  joy 
BlcM  our  united  heings,  and  the  home 
Be  ever  happy  where  thy  smiles  are  seen. 
Though  human   voice  might  never  touch 

our  car 
From  lip  of  friend  or  brother; — yet,  oh! 

think 
Wbit  pure  benevolence  will  warm  our  hearts. 
When  with  the  undelayii%  steps  of  love 
Through  yon  o'ershadowing  wood  we  dimly 

see 
A  roming  friend,  far  distant  then  believed. 
And  all  nnlook  M-f  or.  W  hen  the  short  distrust 
Of  unexpected  joy  no  more  constrains. 
And  the  eye'o  welcome  brings  him  to  our 

arms, 
With  gladdenM  spirit  he  will  quickly  own 
Th.it  true  love  ne^er  was  selfish,  and  that  man 
Ne>r  knew  the  whole  affection  of  his  heart 
Till  resting  on  another^    If  from  scenes 
or  aoisy  life  ho  come,  and  in  his  sonl 
The  lore  of  Nature,  like  a  long-past  dream, 
ir  eVr  it  stir,  yieM  but  a  dim  delight. 
Oh!  we  shall  lead  him  where  the  genial 

power 
or  beauty,  working  by  the  wavy  green 
or  hill-ascrndiBg  wood,  the  misty  gleam 
or  lakes  repooing  in  their  peaceful  vales. 
And,  lofelier  than  the  loveliness  below. 
The  moonlight-heaven,  shall  to  his  blood 

restore 
An  undisturbed  flow,  such  as  he  felt 
Pervade  his  being,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Hhea  youth's  bright  years  pass'd  happily 

"way, 
Imong  his  native  hills,  and  all  he  knew 
Of  erowded  cities  was  from  passing  tale 
OrtrsTellcr  half-believed  and  soon  fot^otten. 


And  fear  not,  Mary!  that,  when  winter 


Thf«e  solitary  mountains  will  resign 

The  beauty   that   pervades    their  mighty 

frames, 
^^rnlike  a  living  soul.  The  gleams  of  light 
Hurrying  in  joyful  tumult  o'er  the  cliffs, 
*»d  giving  to  our  musings  many  a  burst 
Of  auddea  grandeur,  even  as  if  the  eye 
Of  God  were  waadering  o'er  the  lovely  wiU, 
Pif^ased  with  bis  owa  creation  ;-.the  stUl  joy 
Of  risudlcss  skle^  and  the  delighted  voice 
Of  bynaing    faaataiM,— these  will  leave 

awhile 


The  altered  eartli: — but  other  attributes 
Of  Nature's  heart  will  rule,  and  in  tho  stonu 
We  shall  behold  the  aarae  prevaiUog  Power 
That  slumbers  in  the  oahn,  aad  sanctify. 
With  adoration,  the  delight  of  love. 

I  lift  my  eyes  upon  the  radiant  Moon, 
I'hat  long  unnoticed,  o'er  my  head  has  held 
Her  solitary  walk,  and  as  her  light 
Recals  my  wandering  soul,  I  start  to  feel 
That  all  has  been  a  dream.    Alone  I  stand 
Amid  the  silence.     Onward  rolls  the  stream 
Of  time,  while  to  my  ear  its  waters  sound 
With  a  strange  rushing  music.  O  my  soul ! 
Whate'er  betide,  for  aye  remember  thou 
These    mystic    warnings,    for   they  are  of 
Heaven. 


THE     PAST. 

How  wild  and  dim  this  Life  appears ! 
One  long,  deep,  heavy  sigh! 
When  o'er  our  eyes,  half-clos'd  in  tears. 
The  images  of  former  years 
Are  faintly  glimmering  by ! 
And  still  forgotten  while  they  go. 
As  on  the  sea-beach  wave  on  wave 
Dissolves  at  once  i^  snow. 
Upon  the  blue  and  silent  sky 
The  amber  clouds  one  moment  lie. 
And  like  a  dream  are  gone! 
Though  beautiful  the  moon-beams  play 
On  the  lakers  bosom  bright  as  they, 
And  the  soul  intensely  loves  their  stay, 
Soon  as  the  radiance  melts  away 
We  scarce  believe  it  shone! 
Heaven-airs  amid  the  harp-strings  dwell. 
And  we  wish  they  ne'er  may  fade— 
They  cease!  and  the  soul  is  a  silent  cell. 
Where  music  never  played. 
Bream  follows  dream  through  the  long  night- 
hours, 
Each  lovelier  than  the  last — 
But  ere  the  breath  of  morning-flowers. 
That  gorgeous  world  flies  past 
And  many  a  sweet  angelic  cheek, 
Whose  smiles  of  love  and  kindness  speak, 
Glides  by  us  on  this  earth — 
While  in  a  day  we  cannot  tell 
Where  shone  the  face  we  loved  so  well 
In  sadness  or  in  mirth. 


THE  DESOLATE  VILLAGE. 

nasT  aaaiM. 

SwBBT  Vilhige !  on  thy  pastoral  hill 
Arrayed  in  sunlight  sad  and  still. 
As  if  beneath  the  harvest-moon 
Thy  noiseless  homes  were  sleeping  i 
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It  is  the.merry  month  of  Jnne^ 

And  creatares  all  of  air  and  earth 

Should  now  their  holidaj  of  mirth 

With  dance  and  long  be  keeping. 

Bat,  loreliest  Village !  silent  thou. 

As  clond  wreathed  o'er  the  Morning's  brow, 

When  light  is  fsintly  breaking, 

And  Midnight's  voice  afar  is  lost. 

Like  the  wailing  of  a  wearied  ghost, 

The  shades  of  earth  forsaking. 

Tis  not  the  day  to  Scotia  dear, 

A  summer-sabbath  mild  and  clear! 

Yet  from  her  solemn  burial-ground 

The  small  kirk-steeple  looks  around. 

Enshrouded  in  a  calm 

Profound  as  fills  the  house  of  prayer, 

Ere  from  the  band  of  virgins  fair 

Exhales  the  choral-psalm. 

A  sight  so  steeped  in  perfect  rest 

Is  slumbering  not  on  nature's  breast 

In  the  smiles  of  earthly  day ! 

'Tis  a  picture  floating  down  the  sky. 

By  fancy  framed  in  years  gone  by; 

And  mellowing  in  decay ! 

That  thought  is  ^one !— -the  Village  still 

With  deepening  quiet  crowns  the  hill, 

Its  low  green  roofs  are  there ! 

In  soft  material  beauty  beaming. 

As  in  the  silent  hour  of  dreaming 

They  hung  embowered  in  air ! 


Is  this  the  day  when  to  the  moantaina 
The  happy  shepherds  go. 
And  bathe  in  sparkling  pools  and  fountains 
Their  flocks  made  white  as  snow  ? 
Hath  gentle  girl  and  gamesome  boy. 
With  meek-eyed  mirth  or  shouting  joy, 
Gone  tripping  up  the  brae? 
Till  far  behind  their  town  doth  stand. 
Like  an  image  in  sweet  Fairy-Land, 
When  the  Elves  have  flown  away ! 
— O  sure  if  aught  of  human  breath 
Within  these  walls  remain. 
Thus  deepening  in  the  hush  of  death, 
'TIS  but  some  melancholy  crone, 
Who  sits  with  solemn  eyes 
Beside  the  cradle  all  alone. 
And  lulls  the  infant  with  a  strain 
Of  Scotia's  ancient  melodies. 


What  if  these  homes  he  filled  with  life? 
'TIs  the  sultry  month  of  June, 
And  when  the  cloudless  sun  rides  high 
Above  the  glittering  air  of  noon^ 
Ail  nature  sinks  opprest, — 
And  labour  shuts  his  weary  eye 
In  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest. 
Yet  let  the  soul  think  what  it  will. 
Most  dirge-like  mourns  that  moorland  rill! 
How  different  once  its  flow ! 
When  with  a  dreamy  motion  gliding 
'Mid  its  green  fields  in  love  abiding, 
Or  leaping  o'er  the  mossy  linn. 
And  sporting  with  its  own  wild  din, 


Seemed  water  changed  to  snow. 

Beauty  lies  spread  before  my  sight, 

But  grief-like  shadows  dim  its  light. 

And  all  the  scene  appears 

Like  a  church-yard  when  a  friend  is  dying. 

In  more  than  earthly  stillness  lying. 

And  glimmering  through  our  tears ! 


Sweet  Woodbum !  like  a  cloud  that  name 
Comes  floating  o'er  my  soul! 
Although  thy  beauty  still  survive. 
One  look  hath  changed  the  whole. 
The  gayest  village  of  the  gay 
Beside  thy  own  sweet  river, 
Wert  thou  on  week-  or  sabbath-day ! 
So  bathed  in  the  blue  light  of  joy. 
As  if  no  trouble  could  destroy 
Peace  doomed  to  last  for  ever. 
Now  in  the  shadoy  of  thy  trees 
Still  lovely  in  the  tainted  breese. 
The  fell  Plague-Spirit  grimly  Ilea 
And  broods,  as  in  despite 
Of  uncomplaining  lifelessness. 
On  the  troops  of  silent  shades  that  press 
Into  the  church-yard's  cold  recess. 
From  that  region  of  delight 


Last  summer  from  the  school-hoose-door. 
When  the  glad  play-bell  was  ringing. 
What  shoaU  of  bright-haired  elves  would 

pour. 
Like  small  waves  racing  on  the  shore. 
In  dance  of  rapture  singing! 
Oft  by  yon  little  silver  well. 
Now  sleeping  in  neglected  ceil. 
The  village-maid  would  stand. 
While  resting  on  the  mossy  bank 
With  freshened  soul  the  traveller  drmak 
The  cold  cup  from  her  hand ; 
Haply  some  soldier  from  the  war. 
Who  would  remember  long  and  far 
That  Lily  of  the  Land. 
And  still  the  green  is  bright  with  flowers. 
And  dancing  through  the  sunny  hours. 
Like  blossoms  from  enchanted  bow«n 
On  a  sudden  wafted  by, 
Obedieiit  to  the  changeful  ur. 
And  proudly  feeling  they  are  fair. 
Glide  bird  and  butterfly. 
But  where  is  the  tiny  hunter-rout 
That  reveUed  on  with  dance  and  shout 
Against  their  airy  prey? 
Alas !  the  fearless  linnet  sings. 
And  the  bright  insect  folds  its  wings 
Upon  the  dewy  flower  that  sprioga 
Above  these  children's  clav. 
And  if  to  yon  deserted  weU 
Some  solitary  maid,v 
As  she  was  wont  at  eve,  should  go^ 
There  silent  as  her  shade 
She  stands  a  while — then^ad  and  slow 
Walks  hone,  afraid  to  thmk 
Of  many  a  loudly-laughing  ring 
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That  dipped  their  pitchers  in  that  spring, 
And  lingered  round  its  brinlc. 


On— SD^throngh  woefui  images 

My  ipirit  holds  her  way  f 

Death  in  each  drooping  flower  she  sees : 

And  sft  the  moni<*ntary  brecse 

!■  liuging  of  decay. 

—So  high  upon  the  slender  bough 

Why  hsngi  the  crow  her  nestf 

All  nndistorbed  heryonog  ha^e  lain 

Thu  tpring-time  in  their  nest ; 

Nor  M  they  flew  on  tender  wing 

E'er  fear'd  the  cross-bow  or  the  sling. 

Tame  as  tlie  purpling  tnrtle-doye, 

That  walks  serene  in  human  love, 

The  magpie  hops  from  door  to  door; 

And  the  hare,  not  fearing  to  be  seen, 

Doth  gambol'  on  the  village-green 

At  on  the  lonely  moor. 

The  few  sheep  wandering  by  the  brooir 

Hare  all  a  dim  neglected  look. 

Oft  bleating  in  their  dnmb  distress 

Ob  her  their  sweet  dead  shepherdess. 

Tlie  horses  pasturing  through  the  range 

Of  gateless  fields,  all  common  now, 

free  from  the  yoke  enjoy  the  change, 

To  them  a  long  long  sabbath-sleep ! 

Then  gathering  in  one  thunderous  band, 

Across  the  wild  they  sweep. 

Tossing  the  long  hair  from  their  eyes— 

TUI  hr  the  Hviag  whirlwind  flies 

Ai  o*er  the  desert  sand. 

From  human  let  their  course  is  free — 

No  lonely  angler  down  the  lea  > 

Isf  ites  the  xephyr's  breath — 

And  the  beggar  far  away  doth  roam. 

Preferring  in  his  hovel-home 

His  penury  to  death. 

On  that  green  hedge  a  scattered  row 

Nov  weather-stained — once  white  as  snow — 

Of  garments  that  have  long  been  spread, 

And  now  belong  unto  the  dead, 

Shrond-like  proclaim  to  every  eye, 

"This  is  no  place  for  charity!*' 

O  blest  are  ye!  unthinking  creatures! 
Rejoicing  in  your  lowly  natures 
Yf  dance  round  human  tombs! 
Where  gladlier  sings  the  mountain-lark 
Thaa  o*cr  the  church-yard  dim  and  dark ! 
Or  vhere,  thaa  on  the  church-yard-wall, 
Prom  the  wild  rose-tree  brighter  f)Ul 
Her  transitory  blooms! 
What  is  it  to  that  lovely  sky 
If  all  her  worshippers  should  die ! 
As  happily  her  splendours  play 
On  the  grave  where  human  forms  decay. 
As  o*er  the  dewy  turf  of  Mom, 
W  here  the  virgin,  like  a  woodland  Fay 
On  wings  of  joy  was  borne. 
— Evea  now  a  soft  and  silvery  base 
Hill  ^Villnge^Tree^is  steeping 
la  the  lovcUaeaa  of  happier  days. 


Ere  rose  the  voice  of  weeping  I 
When  incense-fires  from  every  hearth 
To  heaven  stole  beautiful  from  earth. 


Sweet  Spire!  that  crownst  the  house  of 
God! 
To  thee  my  spirit  turns. 
While  through  a  cloud  the  softened  light 
On  thy  yellow  dial  bums. 
Ah,  me!  my  bosom  inly  bleeds 
To  see  the  deep-worn  path  that  leads 
Unto  that  open  gate! 
In  silent  blackness  it  doth  tell 
How  oft  thy  little  sullen  bell 
Hath  o'er  the  village  toU'd  its  knell. 
In  beauty  desolate. 
Oft,  wandering  by  myself  at  night. 
Such  spire  hath  risen  in  softened  light 
Before  my  gladdened  eyes, — 
And  as  I  looked  around  to  see 
The  village  sleeping  quietly 
Beneath  the  quirt  skies, — 
Methought  that  'mid  her  stars  so  bright. 
The  moon  in  placid  mirth, 
Was  not  in  heaven  a  holier  sight 
Than  God's  house  on  the  earth. 
Sweet  image!  transient  in  my  soul! 
That  very  bell  hath  ceased  to  toll 
When  the  grave  receives  its  dead — 
And  the  last  time  it  slowly  swung, 
'Tvras  by  a  dying  stripling  rang 
O'er  the  sexton's  hoary  head ! 
All  silent  now  from  cot  or  hall 
Comes  forth  the  sable  funeral ! 
The  Pastor  is  not  there! 
For  yon  sweet  Manse  now  empty  stands, 
Nor  in  its  walls  will  holier  hands 
Be  e'er  held  up  in  prayer. 


SBCOlin  DEBAH. 

BESSY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 

O  Hvan'n  be  our  souls  as  this  Burial-ground ! 
And  let  our  feet  without  a  sound 
Glide  o'er  tlie  mournful  clay; 
For  lo !  two  radiant  Creatures  flitting 
O'er  the  grave-stones !  now  moveless  sitting 
On  a  low  funeral  mound!  'Tis  day! 
And,  but  that  ghosts  where'er  they  rove 
Do  in  their  breathless  beauty  love 
The  cold,  the^wan,  and  the  silent  liglit 
O'er  the  Church-yard  shed  by  the  Queen 

of  Night, 
Sure  Sister-Shades  were  They! 
— Of  many  'tis  the  holy  faith. 
Ere  from  the  dying  frame 
Departs  the  latest  lingering  breath. 
Its  earthly  garb  the  same, 
A  shadowy  Likeness  still  doth  come, 
A  noiseless,  pale-faced,  beckoning  Wraith 
To  call  the  atnmger  home ! 
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Or,  are  ye  Anmkf  wh«  from  blifs, 

"With  dewy  fall,  anto  oar  earth 

On  urin^  of  Paradise  descend. 

The  grave  of  Innocence  to  kiss. 

And  tears  of  an  immortal  hirth 

With  human  tears  to  blend! 

Aye  !  there  they  sit !  like  earthly  Creatures 

With  softer,  sadder,  fiiinter  features! 

A  Halo  round  each  head; 

Fair  Things  whose  earthly  course  is  oVr, 

And  who  bring  from  some  far-distant  shore 

The  beauty  that  on  earth  they  wore. 

With  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  dream  of  Ghost  and  Angel  fades. 
And  I  gaze  upon  two  Orphan-Maids, 
Frail  Creatures,  dooroM  to  die! 
Spirits  may  be  fair  in  their  heavenly  sleep. 
But  sure  when  mortal  Beings  weep 
In  tears  a  beauty  lies  more  deep. 
The  glimmering  of  mortality! 
Their  aged  Friend  in  slumber  lies. 
And  hath  closed  for  an  hour  the  only  eyes 
That  ever  cheered  their  orphan-state. 
At  the  hour  of  birth  left  desolate! 
She  sleeps !  and  now  these  Maids  have  come 
With  mournful  hearts  to  tliis  mournful  home. 
Led  here  by  a  pensive  train 
Of  thoughts  still  brooding  on  the  dead! 
For  they  have  watched  the  breast  of  pain 
Till  it  moved  not  on  its  bed. 
The  lifeless  lips  together  prest. 
And  many  a  ghastly  body  dre^t^ 
And  framed  the  shroud  for  the  corse  of  bone 
That  lay  unheeded  and  alone. 
When  all  its  friends  were  dead  and  gone ! 

So  they  walk  not  to  yon  breezy  mountain 
To  sit  in  the  shade  of  its  silvery  fountain, 
And  'mid  that  lofty  air  serene 
Forget  the  dim  and  wailing  scene 
That  spreads  beneath  their  feet! 
They  walk  not  down  yon  fairy-stream 
Whose  liquid  lapses  sweet 
Might  wrap  them  in  some  happy  dream 
Of  a  pure,  calm,  far-  retreat. 
As  on  that  rivulet  seems  to  flow, 
Escaping  from  a  world  of  Wo! 
But  this  still  realm  is  their  delight, 
And  hither  they  repair 
Communion  with  the  dead  to  hold! 
Peaceful,  as  at  the  fall  of  night, 
Two  little  Lambkins  gliding  white 
Return  unto  the  gentle  air 
That  sleeps  within  the  fold. 
Or  like  two  Birds  to  their  lonely  nest, 
Or  wearied  waves  to  their  bay  of  rest, 
Or  fleecy  clouds,  when  their  race  is  run. 
That  hang,  in  their  own  beauty  blest, 
^Mid  the  calm  that  sanctifies  the  west 
Around  the  setting  Sun. 

Pkantonis!  ye  waken  to  mine  eye 
Sweet  trains  of  earthly  imagery! 


WhateVr  on  Nat«re's  breaat  ia  found . 

In  loveliness  without  a  sound. 

That  silent  seems  to  soul  and  sense. 

Emblem  of  perfect  Innocence! 

Two  radiant  dew-drops  that  repose 

On  mossy  bank  at  evening^s  close. 

And  happy  in  the  gentle  weather. 

In  beauty  disappear  together; 

Two  flcrvre  rs  upon  the  lonesome  ranor. 

When  a  dim  day  of  storm  is  oVr, 

Lifting  up  their  yellow  hair 

To  meet  the  balm  of  the  slumbering  air ; 

Two  sea-birds  from  the  troubled  ocean 

Floating  with  a  snowy  motion. 

In  the  absence  of  the  gale 

Over  a  sweet  inland-vale; 

Two  early-risen  stars  that  lie 

Together  on  the  evening-sky, 

And  imperceptibly  pursue 

Their  walk  along  the  depths  of  blue. 

— Sweet  Beigns !  on  my  dreams  ye  rise 

With  all  your  frail  humanities! 

Nor  Earth  below,  nor  Heaven  above. 

An  imnge  yields  of  Peace  and  Love, 

So  perfect  as  your  pensive  breath 

That  brings  unsought  a  dream  of  death ! 

Each  sigh  more  touching  than  the  last. 

Till  life's  pathetic  tune  be  past ! 


THiBD  nasjix. 

THE    DEPARTURE. 

Tub  grave  is  fiUM  and  the  turf  is  spread 

To  grow  together  o'er  the  dead. 

The  little  daisi^M  bright  and  fair 

Are  looking  up  scarce  injured  there. 

And  one  warm  night  of  sunmier-dew 

Will  all  their  wonted  smiles  renew. 

Restoring  to  its  blooming  rest 

A  soft  couch  for  the  sky-lark's  brcsst. 

Tlie  funeral-party,  one  by  one 

Have  given  their  blessing  and  are  gone— 

Prepared  tJiemselves  ere  long  to  die, 

A  small,  sad,  silent  company. 

The  orphans  robed  in  spotless  white 

Yet  linger  in  the  holy  ground. 

And  shed  all  o'er  that  peaceful  mound 

A  radiance  like  the  wan  moonlight. 

— Then  from  their  mother's  grate  thry  gUdr 

Out  of  the  clinrch-yard  side  by  side. 

Just  at  the  gate  they  pause  and  turn  — 

I  hear  sad  blended  voices  mourn 

Mother,  farewell !— the  last  rndeatour 

To  send  their  souls  back  to  the  clay. 

Then  they  hide  their  eyos->and  walk  avs.v 

From  her  grave—now  and  for  ever ! 


Not  till  tills  parting  invocation 
To  their  mother's  buried  breast. 
Had  they  felt  the  power  of  desolation ! 
Long  as  she  lived  the  village  lay 
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ralm->Dnrepiiiia|p  !■  dtcaj — 

For  ^rief  was  ito  ewn  consolation, 

And  drath  seemM  aaly  rest. 

—  But  now  a  dim  and  snllen  breath 

Hath  rhararterM  the  face  of  death ; 

And  teart,  and  aigha,  and  sohs,  and  wailing. 

All  roand — a^tr  hnaian  joy  pre>ailiDg — 

Or  *niid  the  paosing  fits  of  woe. 

Wild  silence,  like  a  depth  of  snow 

Shrouding  in  si  amber  stem  and  doll 

The  spring-fields  late  so  beaatifnl, 

I'pon  their  fainting  spirits  press 

With  weight  of  utter  hopelessness, 

And  drire  them  off,  they  heed  not  where, 

So  thst  obliTion's  ebbless  wave 

May  lie  for  ever  on  one  grave, 

One  village  of  despair. 


Faint  with  snch  spectacles  of  woe 
Tovards  their  solitary  home 
Arrow  the  village-green  they  go — 
(^eing  the  strrarolers  murmuring  flow. 
Where  melt  away  the  specks  of  foam, 
liiVf  human  creatures  dying 
'Mid  their  voyage  down  lifers  peaceful  stream, 
1  pon  the  bosom  of  a  dream  i 

In  thoughtless  pleasure  lying.  ^ 
Calm  reveries  of  composing  grief! 
W  ho»c  very  sadness  yields  relief 
To  heart,  and  sonl,  and  eye. 
The  Orphans  look  around— and  1o ! 
llov  touching  is  that  Lilac's  glow, 
R<-nrath  the  tall  Laburnum's  bow 
That  daialing  spans  the  sky ! 
That  golden  gleam— that  gentle  fire 
Forres  even  angoish  to  admire ; 
And  yrently  cheers  away  distress 
Rt  the  power  of  nature's  loveliness. 
Prom  many  a  little  garden  steal 
Odours  that  have  been  wasting  long 
A  sweetness  4here  was  none  to  feel ; 
And  from  the  hidden  flowers  a  song 
or  beea,  in  happy  multitude 
All  hosy  in  that  solitude. 
An  image  brings  of  all  the  strife 
^nd  ^libdness  of  superior  life. 
Till  man  seem,  'mid  these  insects  blest, 
A  hrother-insect  hardly  miss'd. 


They  setae  that  transient  calm ;  the  door 
Of  their  own  cottage  open  stands— 
l'«r  lonelier  than  one  hour  before, 
Whfo  they  with  weak  and  trembling  hands 
The  head  of  that  dear  coffin  bore 
I  oto  its  darksome  bed ! 
To  them  far  drearier  than  the  tomb, 
Thf  naked  silence  of  the  room 
l>rvrtrd  by  the  dead. 
Thr%  kiss  the  dim  and  senseless  walls, 
Thfo  hurry  fkst  away; 
S<»aie  imddea  thovght  their  feet  recala. 
And  trifles  argv  their  stay. 
Till  with  the  vialcace  of  despair 
Thry  rushjiflto  the  open  air. 


And  bleei  its  thatch  and  ■heHeriiig  tree. 

Then  leave  it  everla'stingly ! 

— ^On,  on  they  go,  in  sorrow  blind. 

Yet  with  a  still  and  gentle  motion 

That  speaks  the  inner  soul  resign'd ; 

Like  little  billows  o'er  the  ocean 

Still  flowing  on  with  tide  and  wind. 

And  thoagh  the  tempest  smite  their  breast. 

Reaching  at  last  some  bay  of  rest. 


God  bless  them  on  their  pilgrimage! 
And  may  his  hand  divine 
With  healing  dew  their  woes  assuage, 
When  they  have  reacli'd  that  silent  shrine 
By  nature  fram'd  in  the  open  air, 
"With  soft  turf  for  the  knees  of  prayer. 
And  dome  of  many  a  pastoral  hill 
Lying  in  heaVten  serene  and  still ; 
For  pilgrims  ne'er  to  Sion  went 
More  mournful,  or  more  innocent. 
Before  the  rueful  Cross  to  lie 
At  midnight  on  Mount  Calvary. 
Two  favourite  sheep  before  them  go — 
Each  with  its  lambs  of  spotless  snow 
Frisking  around  with  pattering  feet. 
With  peaceful  eyes  and  happy  bleat. 
Happy !  yet  like  a  soft  complaint ! 
As  if  at  times  the  voice  of  sorrow 
Through  the  hush'd  air  came  breathing  faint 
From  blessed  things  that  fear  nq  morrow. 
— Each  Shepherdess  holds  in  her  hand 
A  verdant  crook  of  the  willow^wand, 
Wreath'd  round  with  melancholy  flowers 
GatherM  'mid  the  hills  in  happier  hours. 
In  a  small  cage  a  thrush  is  sitting — 
Or,  restless  as  the  light 
That  through  his  sunny  prison  plays. 
From  perch  to  perch  each  moment  flitting. 
His  ^uick  and  glancing  eye  surveys 
The  novel  trees  and  fields  so  bright. 
And  like  a  torrent  gushing  strong 
He  sends  through  heaven  his  sudden  song, 
A  song  that  all  dim  thought  destroys. 
And  breathes  o'er  all  its  own  wild  joys. 


Aa  an  the  Orphaao  hold  their  way 
Through  the  stillness  of  tlie  dying  day. 
Fairies  might  they  seem  who  are  returning. 
At  the  end  of  some  allotted  time, 
L'nto  their  own  immortal  clime! 
Each  bearing  in  its  lovely  hand 
Some  small  memorial  of  the  land 
Where  they,  like  comiroon  human  framea, 
Aad  call'd'by  gentle  Christian  names. 
For  long  had  been  sojofirning! 
Some  little  fiiir  insensate  thing. 
Relic  of  that  wild  visiting! 
Bird  that  beneath  a  brighter  spring 
Of  its  own  vanish'd  earth  will  sing ; 
Those  harmless  creatures  tfiat  will  glide 
O'er  faery-vales  in  earthly  snow. 
And  from  the  ffaery-river^s  flow 
Come  forth  more  purely  beautified. 
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Now  with  a  wild  and  monrnful  song 
The  fair  procession  moves  along. 
While  hj  that  tune  so  sweet 
The  little  floclt  delighted  press 
As  if  with  homan  tenderness 
Around  the  singer^s  feet. 
Up — ap  the  genUe  slope  theySrind, 
Leaving  the  laughing  flowers  hehind 
.That  seem  to  court  their  stay. 
One  moment  on  the  top  they  stand, 
At  the  wild-unfolding  valets  command, 
— Then  down  into  that  facry-land 
Dream-like  they  linlc  away ! 


LINES 


WaiTTElf   Olf  SSBIKG  A   PICTVnB  BY    BBKQRSBI, 
OF   AH   ASS  IN   A   STOBM-SHOWBR. 

PooB  wretch!  that  hlasted  leafless  tree. 
More  frail  and  deatli-like  even  than  thee. 
Can  yield  no  shelter  to  thy  shivering  form ; 
The  sleet,  the  rain,  the  wind  of  Heaven 
Full  in  thy  face  are  coldly  driven. 
As  if  thou  wert  alone  the  ohject  of  the  storm. 

Yet  chillM  with  cold,  and  drench^  with  rain. 
Mild  creature !  thou  dost  not  copnplain 
By  sound  or  look  of  these  ungracious  skies; 
Calmly  as  if  in  friendly  shed, 
There  standst  thou,  with  unmoving  head, 
And  a  grave,  patient  meekness  in  thy  half- 
closed  eyes. 

Long  could  my  thoughtful  spirit  gaze 
On  thee;  nor  am  I  loth  to  praise 
Him  who  in  moral  mood  this  image  drew ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  that  I  could  frame 
An  image  diff'erent,  yet  the  same, 
More  pleasing  to  the  heart,  and  yet  to  Na- 
ture true. 

Behold  a  lane  retired  and  green, 
Winding  amid  a  forest-scene 
With  blooming  furze  in  many  a  radii^nt  heap ; 
lliere  is  a  browsing  Ass  espied. 
One  colt  is  frisking  by  her  side. 
And  one  among  her  feet  is  safely  stretchM 
in  sleep. 

And  lo !  a  little  maiden  stands. 
With  thistles  in  her  tender  hands. 
Tempting  with  kindly  words  the  colt  to  eat ; 
Or  gently  down  before  him  lays,    ' 
With  words  of  solace  and  of  praise. 
Plucked  from  tli*  untrodden  turf  the  herbage 
soft  and  sweet. 

The  summer-snn  is  sinking  down, 
And  the  peasants  from  the  market- town 
With   cheerful   hearts  are  to  their   liomes 
returaing ; 


Gronpes  of  gay  chlUtren  too  ore  there. 
Stirring  with  mirth  the  silent  air, 
0*er  all  their  eager  eyes  the  light  of  laughter 
burning. 

The  Ass  hath  got  his  burthen  stiUI 
The  merry  elves  the  ponniera  fill ; 
Delighted  there  from  side  to  side  they  swing : 
The  creature  heeds  nor  shout  Jior  call. 
But  jogs  on  careless  of  them  all. 
Whether  in  harmless  sport  they  gaily  strike 
or  sing. 

A  gipsey-groupe !  the  secret  wood 

Stirs  through  its  leafy  solitude. 

As  wheels  the  dance  to  many  a  jocund  tnae ; 

Th'  unpannierM  Ass  slowly  retires 

From  the  brown  tents,  and  sparkling:  fires. 

And  silently  feeds  on  beneath  the  silent  moon. 

The  Moon  sits  o'er  the  huge  oak-tree. 
More  pensive  'mid  this  scene  of  glee 
That  mocks  tlie  hour  of  beauty  and  of  rest ; 
The  soul  of  all  her  softest  rays  . 
On  yonder  placid  creature  plays. 
As   if  she  wlshM  to  cheer  the  hardahip  of 
the  opprcst. 

But  now  the  silver  moonbeams  fade. 
And,  peeping  through  a  flowery  ghide, 
Hush'das  a  wild-bird's  nest,  a  cottage  lirs: 
An  Ass  stands  meek  and  patient  there. 
And  by  her  side  a  spectre  fair. 
To  drink  the  balmy  cup  once  more  before 
she  dies. 

With  tenderest  care  the  pitying  dome 

Supports  the  dying  maiden's  frame. 

And  strives  with  laughing  looks  her  heart 

to  cheer; 
While  playful  children  crowd  around 
To  oatch  her  eye  by  smile  or  sound. 
Unconscious  of  the  doom  that  waits  their 

lady  dear! 

I  feel  this  mournful  dream  impart 

A  holier  image  to  my  heart. 

For  oft  doth  grief  to  thoughts  sahlime  girr 

birth: 
Blest  creature !  through  the  solemn  aighu 
I  see  thee  bath'd  in  heavenly  light. 
Shed  from  that  wondrous  child— the  Sa^ioor 

of  the  Earth. 

When  flying  Herod's  mnrd'rous  rage. 
Thou  on  that  wretched  pilgrimage 
Didst  gently  near  the  virgin-mother  lie; 
On  thee  the  humble  Jesus  sate. 
When  thousands  rush'd  to  Salem's  gate 
To  see  'mid  holy  hymns  the  sinless  nuui  pass  b « 


Happy  thou  wert,  nor  low  thy  praise. 
In  peaceful  patriarchal  days. 
When  countless  tents  slow  passed  from  las  ' 
I  to  land. 
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LQre  donda  o'er  hearen :  the  gentle  race 
Sicli  quiet  acene  did  meetly,  grtice, 
Cbdiig  the  pastoral  camp  in  many  a  itate- 
ly  band. 


Poor  wretch!  my  mnstng  dream  it  o'er; 
Tlij  tfaiTering  form  I  Tiew  once  more. 
And  all  the  paina  thy  race  ia  doom'd  to  prove ; 
Bat  they  whoae  though tfol  spirita  aee 
The  truth  of  life,  will  panae  with  me, 
And  bleaa  thee  in  a  TOice  of  gentleneaa  and 
love! 


PRAYER  TO  SLEEP. 

0  cniTLi  Sleep!  wilt  Thon  lay  thy  head 
For  one  Uttlc  honr  on  thy  Lover^a  bed. 
And  none  hnt  the  ailent  atara  of  night 
Skail  vitneaa  be  to  our  delight ! 

Ahi!  Hia  aaid  that  the  Couch  muat  be 

Of  the£ider-down  that  ia  spread  for  Thee, 

So,  I  in  my  aorrow  muat  lie  alone, 

For  nine,  aweet  Sleep !  is  a  Couch  of  stone. 

Mntk  to  Thee,  I  know,  is  dear ; 
Tfc«i.  the  saddest  of  music  is  ever  here, 
'or  Grief  atta  with  me  in  my  cell, 
Aad  she  ia  a  Syren  who  aingeth  well. 

I^ThoD,  glad  Sleep!  lov'at  gladaome airs, 
Ajd  wilt  only  come  to  thy  Lover^a  prayers 
j*wn  the  bells  of  merriment  are  ringing. 
And  bliaa  with  liquid  voice  ia  ainging. 

f«»  Sleep !  ao  long  in  thy  beauty  wooed, 
Jo  Rival  haat  Thou  in  my  aolitude ; 
j^aisc,  my  Love !  and  we  two  will  lie 
Wiu^d  for  ever — or  awake  to  die ! 

JJ»Sleep !  farewell ! — honr,hour,hour,hour, 
^31  ilowly  bring  on  the  gleam  of  Morrow, 
*«t  Then  art  Joy's  faithful  Paramour, 
Aod  lie  wilt  Thon  not  in  the  arma  of  Sorrow. 


While  thna,  with  anresiated  art. 
The  Enchantreaa  melted  every  heart, 
Amid  the  glance,  the  aigh,  the  smile. 
Herself,  unmoved  and  cold  the  while^ 
With  inward  pity  eyed  the  scene. 
Where  all  were  subjects— she  a  Queen! 


Again,  I  saw  that  Lady  fair: 
Oh!  what  a  beauteous  change  was  there! 
In  a  sweet  cottage  of  her  own 
She  sat,  and  she  was  all  alone. 
Save  a  young  child  she  sung  to  rest 
On  its  soft  bed,  her  fragrant  breast. 
With  happy  amilca  and  happy  aigha. 
She  hiaaM  the  infant's  closing  eyea. 
Then,  o'er  him  in  the  cradle  laid. 
Moved  her  dear  lipa  aa  if  ahe  pray'd. 
She  bleaa'd  him  in  hia  father'a  name: 
Lo!  to  her  aide  that  father  came. 
And,  in  a  voice  aubdued  and  mild. 
He  bleaa'd  the  mother  and  her  child. 
»I  thought  upon  the  proud  aaloon. 
And  that  Enchantress  Queen ;  but  soon, 
Far-off  Art's  fading  pageant  stole. 
And  Nature  fill'd  my  thoughtful  aoul! 


ART  AND  NATURE. 

J'w^-uat,  and  with  a  graceful  pride, 

alIT  ****  ^*^  Louiaa  glide 
^^  the  dance's  glittering  row, 
J^rtfc  footateps  aoft  aa  falling  anow. 
J*«U aronnd  her  smiles  she  pour'd, 
W  ttovgh  by  all  admired,  adored, 
^■eesi'd  to 'hold  the  homage  light, 
« careless  claim'd  it  aa  her  right, 
''rth  ayren-voice  the  Lady  aung : 
J*»e  oa  her  tones  enraptured  hung, 
Wfcile  timid  awe  and  fond  deaire 
•-•■e  blended  from  her  witching  lyre. 


TO  A  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

Art  thon  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Whoae  happy  home  ia  on  our  earth? 
Does  human  blood  with  life  embue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue. 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair? 
Oh !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doom'd  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 
Or,  art  thou,  what  thy^form  would  seem. 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream? 
A  human  shape  I  feel  thou  art, 
I  feel  it,  at  my  beating  heart. 
Those  tremors  both  of  soul  and  sense 
Awoke  by  infant  innocence ! 
Though  dear  the  forms  by  fancy  wove. 
We  love  them  with  a  transient  love ; 
Thoughts  from  the  living  world  intrude 
Even  on  her  deepest  solitude : 
But,  lovely  child !  thy  magic  stole 
At  once  into  my  inmost  soul. 
With  feelings  as  thy  beauty  fair. 
And  left  no  other  vision  there. 


To  me  thy  parents  are  unknown ! 
Glad  would  they  be  their  child  to  own ! 
And  well  they  must  have  lov«i  before. 
If  since  thy  birth  they  loved  not  more. 
Thou  art  a  branch  of  noble  atem. 
And,  aeeing  thee,  I  figure  them. 
What  many  a  childleaa  one  would  give. 
If  thou  in  their  still  home  wouldst  live ! 


Od 
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Though  in  thjr  face  no  family-line 
Might  sweetly  say :  This  babe  is  mine ! 
In  time  thou  wouldst  become  the  same 
As  their  own  child, — all  but  the  name ! 


How  happy  must  thy  parents  be 
Who  daily  live  in  sight  of  thee! 
Whose  hearts  no  greater  pleasure  seek 
Than  see  thee  smile,  and  hear  thee  speak. 
And  feel  all  natural  griefs  beguiled 
By  thee,  their  fond,  their  duteous  child. 
^  What  joy  must  in  their  souls  haye  stilrr'd 
^  When  thy  first  broken  words  were  heard. 
Words,  that,  inspired  by  Hearen,  expressed 
The  transports  dancing  in  thy  breast ! 
As  for  thy  smile !— thy  lip,  cheek,  brow. 
Even  whUe  I  gaze,  are  kindling  now. 


I  called  thee  duteous;  am  I  wrong? 
No !  truth,  I  feel,  is  in  my  song : 
Duteous  thy  hearths  still  beatings  moTC 
To  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  Love ! 
To  God ! — for  thou  a  harmless  child 
Hast  kept  his  temple  undefiled  : 
To  Nature ! — for  thy  tears  and  sighs 
Obey  alone  her  mysteries : 
To  Love !— for  fiends  of  hate  might  see 
Thou  dwellst  in  love,  and  love  in  thee ! 
What  wonder  then,   though  in  thy  dreams 
Thy  face  with  mystic  meaning  beams ! 


Oh!  that  my  spirit^s  eve  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  extacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven^s  God  adoring! 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye? 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind. 
Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim. 
The  glory  of  the  Seraphim? 


But  now  thy'  changing  smiles  express 

Intelligible  happiness. 

I  feel  my  soul  thy  soul  partake ; 

What  grief!  if  thou  shouldst  now  awake! 

With  infants  happy  as  thyself 

I  see  thee  bound,  a  playful  elf: 

I  see  thou  art  a  darling  child 

Among  thy  playmates,  bold  and  wild. 

They  love  thee  well;  thou  art  the  queen 

Of  all  their  sports,  in  bower  or  green ; 

And  if  thou  livest  to  woman's  height. 

In  thee  will  friendship,  love  delight. 


And  lire  thou  surely  most ;  thy  life 
Is  fkr  too  spiritual  for  the  strife 
Of  mortal  pain,  nor  could  disease 
Find  heart  to  prey  on  smiles  like  thete. 


Oh!  thou  wilt  be  an  angel  bright! 
To  those  thou  lovest  a  saving  light ! 
The  staff  of  age,  the  help  sublime 
Of  erring  youth  and  stubborn  prime ; 
And  when  thou  goest  to  heaven  again. 
Thy  vanishing  be  like  the  strain 
Of  airy  harp,  so  soft  the  tone 
The  ear  scarce  knows  when  it  is  gone ! 


Thrice  blessed  he !  whose  stars  design 

His  spirit  pure  to  lean  on  thine ; 

And  watchful  share,  for  days  and  years. 

Thy  sorrows,  joys,  sighs,  smiles,  and  tears! 

For  good  and  guiltless  as  thou  art. 

Some  transient  griefs  will  tooch  thy  heart. 

Griefs  that  along  thy  alter'd  face 

Will  breathe  a  more  subduing  grace. 

Than  ev'n  those  looks  of  joy  that  lie 

On  the  soft  cheek  of  infancy. 

Though  looks,  God  knows,  are  cradlod  there 

That  guilt  might  cleanse,  or  sooth  despair. 


Oh !  vision  feir !  that  I  could  be 
Again,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee! 
Vain  wish !  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
May  view  but  cannot  brave  the  stiftmi; 
Years  can  bedim  the  gbrgeous  dyea 
That  paint  the  bird  of  paradise. 
And  years,  so  fate  hath  order'd,  roll 
Clouds  o'er  tlie  summer  of  the  souL 
Yet,  sometimes,  sudden  sights  of  grace. 
Such  as  the  gladness  of  thy  face, 
O  sinless  babe !  by  God  are  given 
To  charm  the  wanderer  back  to  heaven. 


No  common  impulse  hatli  me  led 
To  this  green  spot,  thy  unlet  bed. 
Where,  by  mere  gladness  overcome. 
In  sleep  thou  dreamest  of  thy  home. 
When  to  the  lake  I  would  have  gone, 
A  wondrous  beanty  drew  me  on. 
Such  beauty  as  the  spirit  sees 
In  glittering  fields  and  moveless  trees. 
After  a  warm  and  silent  shower. 
Ere  falls  on  earth  the  twilight  hoar. 
What  led  me  hither,  all  can  say. 
Who,  knowing  God,  his  will  obey. 


Thy  slumbers  now  cannot  be  long : 
Thy  little  dreams  become  too  strong 
For  sleep — too  like  realities: 
Soon  shall  I  see  those  hidden  eyes ! 
Thou  wakest,  and,  starting  from  the  grona'- 
In  dear  amasement  lookst  around ; 
Like  one  who,  little  given  to  roam. 
Wonders  to  find  herself  from  home ! 
But  when  a  stranger  meets  thy  view. 
Glistens  thine  eye  with  wilder  hue. 
A  moment's  thought  who  I  may  be. 
Blends  with  thy  smiles  of  conrttsiy' 
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Fair  wm  that  feee  aa  break  of  dawn. 
When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 
Like  a  thin  reil  tliat  half-conceaPd 
The  light  of  soal,  and  half-reTeal*d. 
While  thy  hashed  heart  with  Tisions  wrought, 
>^ch  trembling  eye-lash  moved  with  thought, 
And  things  we  dream,  but  ne*er  can  spealc, 
Like  clouds  eame  floating  o^er  thy  cheek, 
Sach  ■ammer-clonds  as  trarel  light. 
When  the  sours  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 
Till  thou  awok'st, — then  to  thine  eye 
Thj  whole  heart  leapt  in  extacy ! 


And  loVelr  is  that  heart  of  thine. 

Or  rare  these  eyes  could  never  shine 

With  rach  a  wUd,  yet  bashful  glee, 

Gty,  half-o'ercome  timidity ! 

Nttnre  baa  brcathM  into  tiiy  face 

A  spirit  of  unconscious  grace; 

A  spirit  that  lies  never  still. 

And  makes  thee  joyous  Against  thy  will. 

At,  sometimes  o*er  a  sleeping  lake 

Soft  airs  a  gentle  rippling  make, 

Till,  ere  we  know,  the^  strangers  fly. 

And  water  blends  again  with  sky. 


Oh!  happy  sprite!  didst  thou  but  know 
What  pleasures  through  my  being  flow 
Prom  thy  soft  eyes,  a  holier  feeling 
From  their  blue  light  could  ne'er  be  stealing, 
Bnt  thou  wouldst  be  more  loth  to  part. 
And  give  me  more  of  that  glad  heart ! 
Oh !  gone  thou  art !  and  bearest  hence 
The  glory  of  thy  innocence. 
Hot  with  deep  jov  I  breathe  the  air 
Thatkiss'd  thy  cheek,  and  fannM  thy  hair. 
And  feel  though  fate  our  lives  must  sever. 
Yet  shall  thy  image  live  for  ever ! 


SONNETS. 
L 

vanran   oh   tmv  VAvnis  or  wastwatbu, 
vvmniQ  A  sToax. 

There  is  a  lake  hid  far  among  the  hills. 
That  raves  around  the  throne  of  solitude. 
Not  fed  by  g:entle  streams,  or  playful  rills, 
Bnt  headlmi^  cataract  and  rushing  flood. 
There  glcaiB  no  lovely  hues  of  hanging  wood, 
>o  spot  of  onashine  lights  her  sullen  side ; 
For  horror  shaped  the  wild  in  wrathful  mood. 
And  o>r  the  tempest  heaved  the  mountain's 

pride. 
1/  thoa  art  one,  in  dark  presumption  blind, 
W'ho  vainly  deenut  no  spirit  like  to  thine. 
That  lofty  genius  deifies  thy  mind, 
Fnll  prootiste  here  at  Nature's  stormy  shrine. 
And  an  the  thunderous  scene  disturbs  thy 

heart. 
Lift   thy   duwged  eye,  and  own  how   low 

thou  art 


n. 

WaiTTBIi  OK   TRB   BANKS  OP   WASTWATBB, 
DUBIKO   A    CALM. 

Is  this  the  Lake,  the  cradle  of  the  storms. 
Where  silence  never  tames  the  mountain>roar. 
Where  poets  fear  their  se]f-<;reated  forms. 
Or,  sunk  in  trance  severe,  their  God  adore? 
Is  this  the  Lake,  for  ever  dark  and  loud 
With  wave  and  tempest,  cataract  and  cloud  ? 
Wondron8,oh  Nature!  is  thy  sovereign  power. 
That  gives  to  horror  hours  of  peaceful  mirth  $ 
For  here  might  beauty  build  her  summer- 
bower  ! 
Lo !  where  yon  rainbow  spans  the  smiling 

earth. 
And,  clothed  in  glory, through  a  silent  shower 
The  mighty  Sun  comes  forth,  a  godlike  birth ; 
While, 'neath  his  loving  eye,  the  gentle  Lake 
Lies  like  a  sleeping  child  too  blest  to  wake ! 

lU. 

warrrsK  at  hibkiort,  ok  uaLM-caAO. 

Crii  up  among  the  mountains,  when  the  storm 
Of  midnight  howls,  bnt  go  in  that  wild  mood, 
When  the  soul  loves  tumultuous  solitude. 
And  through  the  haunted  air  each  giant  form 
Of  swinging  pine,black  fock^or  ghostly  cloud. 
That  veils  some  fearful  cataract  tumbling 

loud. 
Seems  to  thy  breathless  heart  with    lifo 

embued. 
'Mid  those  gaunt,  shapeless  things  thou  art 

alone ! 
The  mind  exists,  thinks,  trembles  through 

the  ear. 
The  memory  of  the  human  world  is  gone. 
And  time  and  space  seem  living  only  here. 
Oh!   worship  thou  the  visions  then  made 

known. 
While  sable  gloonis  round  Nature's  temple 

roll. 
And  her  dread  anthem  peals  into  thy  soul. 

IV. 

THB   BVBKIKQ-CLOVB. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow : 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glorr  moving  on 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemM,  and  floated  slow ! 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest : 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to 

blow. 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  West. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is 

given; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 
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WKITTBH  OM  SKIDDAW,   DVRIKQ   A  TBMPB8T. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day,  when  late  I  passed 
O'er  thy  dim  Tastneis,  Skiddaw!— Mist  and 

cloud 
Each  Buhject  Fell  obscured,  and  rushing  blast 
To  thee  made  darling  music,  wild  and  loud, 
Thou  Mountain-Monarch!  Rain  in  torrents 

play'd, 
As  when  at  sea  a  waye  is  home  to  hearen, 
A  watery  spire,  then  on  the  crew  dismayed 
Of  reeling  ship  with  downward  wrath  is 

driven. 
I  could  have  thought  that  every  living  form 
Had  fled,  or  perished  in  that  savage  storm, 
So  desolate  the  day.  To  me  were  given  ^ 
Peace,  calmness,  joy:  then,  to  myself  I  said: 
Can  grief,  time,  chance,  or  elements  controul 
Man^  chartered  pride,  the  Liberty  of  Soul? 


VI. 


I  wanderM  lonely,  like  a  pilgrim  sad, 
O'er  mountains  known  but  to  the  eagle's  gaase; 
Yet,  my  hush'd  heart,  with  Nature's  beauty 

glad, 
Slept  in  the  shade,  or  gloried  in  the  blaze. 
Romantic  vales  stole  winding  to  my  eye 
In  gradual  loveliness,  like  rising  dreams ; 


Fair,  nameless  tarns,  that  seem  to  blead 
with  sky. 

Rocks  of  wild  majesty,  and  elfin  streams. 

How  strange,  metnonght,  I  should  have  lived 
so  near. 

Nor  ever  worshipped  Nature's  altar  here ! 

Strange!  say  not  so — hid ~  from  the  world 
and  thee,. 

Though  in  the  midst  of  life  their  spirits  move. 

Thousands  enjoy  in  holy  liberty 

The  silent  Eden  of  nnenvied  Love ! 


VII. 

The  Lake  lay  hid  in  mist,  and  to  the 
The  little  billows  hastening  silently,' 
Came  sparkling  on,  in  many  a  gladsome  baad. 
Soon  as  they  touched  the  shore,  all  doom'd 

to  die ! 
I  gazed  upon  them  with  a  pensive  eye, 
For  on  that  dim  and  melancholy  stnuid, 
I  saw  the  image  of  Man's  destiny. 
So  hurry  we,  right  onwards,  thougbtleaaly. 
Unto  the  coast  of  that  Eternal  Land  I 
Where,  like  the  worthless  billows  in  their 

glee. 
The  first  faint  touch  unable  to  withstand, 
We  melt  at  once  into  Eternity. 
O  Thou  who  weighst  the  waters  in  thiae 

hand. 
My  awe-struck  Spirit  puts  her  trust  ioTkec. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUR 


Act  I.  SoBHB  I. 


Old  Man. 


-Three  months  ago 


Within  my  soul  I  heard  a  mighty  sound 
As  of  a  raging  river,  day  and  night 
Triumphing  through  the  city :  'twas  the  voice 
Of  London  sleepless  in  magnificence. 
This  mom  I  stood  and  listen'd.    Art  thou 

dead, 
Queen  of  the  world !  I  ask'd  my  awe-struck 

heart. 
And  not  one  breath  of  life  amid  the  silence 
Disturb'd  the  empire  of  mortality. 
Death's  icy  hand  hath  frozen,  with  a  touch. 
The  fountain  of  the  river  that  made  glad 

The  City  of  the  Isle! 

Sin  brought  the  judgment :  it  was  terrible. 
Go  read  your  Bible,  young  men ;  hark  to  him 
Who,  in  a  vision,  saw  the  Lion  rage 
Amid  the  towers  of  Judah,  while  the  people 
Fell  on  their  faces,  and  the  hearts  of  kings 
Perish'd,and  prophets  wondcr'd  in  their  fear. 
Then  came  the  dry  wind  from  the  wilderness. 
Towards  the  lull  of  Sion,  not  to  fan 


Or  cleanse,  but,  whirlwind -like,    to  i 

away 
The  tents  of  princes  and  the  men  of  ^ 
Know  ye  what  you  will  meet  with  in  the  city  f 
Together  will  ye  walk,  through  lomg^  loag 

streets. 
All  standing  silent  as  a  midnight-ehttrrlu 
You  will  hear  nothing  but  the  browa  red  | 
Rustling  beneath  your  feet ;  the  very  1 
Of  your  own  hearts  will  awe  yon;  the 

voice    • 
Of  that  vain  bauble,  idly  counttaf^ 
Will  speak  a  solemn  language  in  tlie4«wrt. 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  there  tira  omltry 

clouds. 
Still  threatening  thunder,  lower  with 

delight. 

As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague  dwell  , 

Darkening  the  city  with  the  shadows  of  dflafth. 

-Staad  aloof. 


And  let  the  Pest's  triumphal  chariot 
Have  open  way  advancing  to  the  tosab. 
See  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  aod 
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Of  earthly  kings!  A  miserable  cart, 
HcapM  ap  with  haman  bodies ;  dragged  along 
By  •hmnk  steeds,  skeletonHinatomies  I 
And  oowards  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 
DoomM  never  to  return  from  the  foul  pit, 
M  hither,  with  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of 

horror. 
Would  yon  look  in?  Gray  hairs  and  golden 

tresses, 
Wan  ihriveird  cheeks  that  hare  not  smiled 

for  years, 
Aod  many  a  rosy  visage  smiling  still; 
Bodies  in  the   noisome  weeds   of  beggary 

wrapt, 
With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone ; 
And  youthfol  frames,  augnst  and  beautiful, 
In  spite  of  mortal  pangs, — there  lie  they  all 
Kmliraced  in  ghastliness !  But  look  not  long, 
For  haply,  'mid  the  faces  glimmering  there. 
The  well-known   cheek    of  some   beloved 

friend 
Will  meet  thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow- 
white  hand. 
Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  Igver's 

hair. 


Act  I.  ScBNB  lY. 

The  gtreet^ji  long  taMe  covered  with  gUuse». 
^A  party  of  yotmg  men  and  women  ca- 
rouimg, 

1  ovng*  Mam,    I  rise  to  give,  most  noble 
President, 
The  memory  of  a  man  well  known  to  all. 
Who  by  keen  jest,  and  merry  anedlote, 
Sharp  repartee,  and  humorous  remark 
Most  biting  in  its  solemn  gravity, 
Hach  cheer'd  oar  out-door  table,  and  dispellM 
The  fogs  which  this  rude  visitor  Uie  Plague 
Ort  breathed  across  the  brightest  intellect 
Bnt  two  days  past,  our  ready  laughter  chased 
Hii  larioQs  stories;  and  it  cannot  be 
Thtt  we  have  in  our  gamesome  revelries 
Forgotten    Harry   Wentworth.    His    chair 

stand* 
Knpty  at  your  right  hand — as  if  expecting 
That  jovial  wassaUer — but  he  is  gone 
Into  cold  narrow  quarters.    Well,  I  deem 
The  grave  did  never  silence  with  its  dust 
A  tongue  more  eloquent ;  but  since  'tis  so. 
And  store  of  boon  companions  yet  survive. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  sorrowful ; 
Therefore  let  as  drink  unto  his  memory 
With  acclamation,  and  a  merry  peal 
Snrh  as  in  life  he  loved. 

MaHcr  of  Revets.    *Tis  the  first  death 
Hath  been  ainongst  as,  therefore  let  ns  drink 
His  memory  in  silence. 

Voamg  Mmu     Be  It  so. 

[Tkey  aU  risef  and  drink  their 
gtas$e$  in  «i/ence. 

HoMter  tf  Revete.  Sweet  Mary  Gray!  Then 
haai  a  silver  voice. 


And  wildly  to  thy  native  melodies 

Canst  tune  its  flute-liko  breatli — sing  us  a 

song, 
And  let  it  be,  even  'mid  our  merriment. 
Most  sad,  most  slow,  that  when  its  music  dies. 
We  may  address  ourselves  to  revelry. 
More  passionate  from  the  calm,as  men  leap  up 
To  this  world's  business  from  some  heavenly 

dream. 


MARY  GRAY'S  SONG. 

I  walk'd  by  mysel'  ower  the  sweet  braes  o' 
Yarrow,  ■ 
When  the  earth  wi'  the  gowans  o'  July 
was  drest; 
Bnt  the  sang  o'  the  bonny  barn  sounded 
like  sorrow. 
Round  ilka  house  canld  as  a  last  simmer's 
nest. 


I  look'd  through  the  lift  o'  the  blue  smiling 
morning, 
Bnt  never  ae  wee  cloud  o'  mist  could  I  see 
On  its  way  up  to  heaven,  the  cottage  adorn- 
ing. 
Hanging  white  ower  the  green  o'  its  shel- 
tering tree. 


By  the  outside  I  ken'd  that  the  inn  was 
forsaken. 
That  nae  tread  o'  footsteps  was  heard  on 
the  floor ; 
O  loud  craw*d  the  cock  whare  was  nane  to 
awaken. 
And  the  wild-raven  croak'd  on  the  seat  by 
the  door! 


Sic   silence  —  sic   lonesomeness ,   oh,   were 
bewildering ! 
I  heard  nae  lass   singing  when  herding 
her  sheep; 
I  met  nae  bright    garlands  o'    wee  rosy 
children 
Dancing  on  to  the  schoi^-honse  just  waken'd 
frae  sleep. 


I  pass'd  by  the  school-house — when  strangers 
were  coming. 
Whose  windows  with  glad  faces  seem'd 
all  alive; 
Ae  moment  I  hearken'd,  bnt  heard  nae  sweet 
humming. 
For  a  night  o'  dark  vapour  can  silence 
the  hive. 


I  pass'd  by  the  pool  where  the  lasses  at 
daw'ing 
Used  to  bleach  their  white  garments  wi' 
daffin  and  din; 
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Bat  the  foam  in  the  silence  o*  nature  was 
fti'ing. 
And  nae  hinghing  rose  loud  through  the 
roar  of  the  linn. 


I  gaed  into  a  small  town — when  sick  o^  my 
roaming — 
Whare  ance  playM  the   YioL,  the  tahor, 
and  flute; 
*Twas  the  hour  loved  hy  Lahour,  the  saft 
smiling  gloaming, 
Yet  the  green  round  the  Cross-stane  was 
emptj  and  mute. 

To  the  yellow-flowered  meadow,  and  scant 
rigs  o'  tillage. 
The  sheep  a*  neglected  had  come  frae  the 
glen; 
The  cushat-dow  cooM  in  the  midst  o*  the 
village, 
And  the  swallow  had  flown  to  the  dwell- 
ings o^  men ! 

Sweed  Denholm !  not  thus,  when  I  lived  in 
thy  hosom. 
Thy  heart  lay  so  still  the  last  night  o*  the 
week; 
Then  nane  was  sae  weary  that  love  would 
nae  rouse  him. 
And  Grief  gaed  to  dance  with  a  laugh  on 
his  cheek. 

Sic  thoughts  wet  my  een  —  as  the  moonshine 
was  heaming 
On  the  kirk-tower  that  rose  up  sae  silent 
I       and  white; 
The  wan  ghastly  light  on   the  dial  was 
streaming. 
But  the  itill  finger  tauld  not  the  hour  of 
the  night. 

The  mirk-time  passM  slowly  in  siching  and 
weeping, 
I  wakened,  and  nature  lay  silent  in  mirth ; 
Ower  a'  holy  Scotland  the  Sahhath  was 
sleeping. 
And  Heaven  in  heauty  came  down  on  the 
earth. 

The  morning  smiled  on  —  hpt  nae  kirk-bell 
was  ringing, 
Nae  plaid  or  blue  bonnet  came  down  ftrae 
the  hill; 
The  kirk-door  was  shut,  but  nae  psalm-tune 
was  singing. 
And  I  miss'd  the  wee  voices  sae  sweet  and 
sae  shrill. 

I  looked  ower  the  quiet  o^  Death's  empty 


dwelling, 
;'d  mute  Wd 


The  hiT^rock  walked  mute  'mid  the  sor- 
rowful scene. 


And  fifty  brown  hillocks  wi'  f^resh  mould 
were  swelling 
Ower  the  kirk-yard  o'  Denholm,  last  sim- 
mer sae  green. 

The  infant  had  died  at  the  breast  o*  its 

mither ;  i 

The  cradle  stood  still  at  the  mitherless  bed ; 
At  play  the  bairn  sunk  in  the  hand  o'  it* 
brither ; 
At  the  fauld  on  the  mountain  the  shepherd 
lay  dead. 

Oh !  4n  spring-time  His  eerie,  when  winter 
is  over. 
And  birds  should  be  glinting  ower  forest 
and  lea, 
When  the  lint-white  and  mavis  the  yellow 
leaves  clover. 
And  nae  blackbird  sings  loud  frae  the  tap 
o'  his  tree. 


But  eerier  far,  when  the  spring-land  rcjotcea. 
And  laughs  back  to  heaven  with  gratitude 
bright. 
To  hearken !  and  naewhere  hear  sweet  hoiaaB 
voices ! 
When  man's  soul  is  dark  in  the  aeaaoa  •* 
light! 


Master  of  Reveh,    We  thank  thee,  aweet 

one !  for  thy  mournful  song. 
It  seems,  in  the  olden  time,  this  very  Pla^« 
Visited  thy  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  ▼«  ~ 
Of  lamentation  wail'd  along  the  streaou 
That  now  flow  on  through  their  wild 

disc. 
Murmuring  their  songs  of  joy.     All 

survive 
In  memory  of  that  melancholy  year. 
When  died  so  many  brave  and  beautlfkU 
Are  some  sweet  mournful  airs,  sc 

herd's  lay 
Most  touching  in  simplicity,  and  none 
Fitter  to  make  one  sad  amid  his  nmtb 
Than  the  tune  yet  fkintly  singing  tkrengb 

our  souls. 
Mary  Gray.    O!  that  I  ne'er  had  mmmg  it 

but  at  home 
Unto  my  aged  parents !  to  whose  ear 
Their  Mary's  tones  were  always  mnaiml 
I  hear  my  own  self  singing  o'er  the  Bieer« 
Beside  my  native  cottage, — most  aalihc 
The  voice  which  Edward  WalsiBghnai  l|as 

'     praised. 
It  is  the  angel-voice  of  innocence, 
2d  fVoman,    I  thought  this  cant  were  wt 

of  foshion  now. 
But  it  is  well ;  there  are  some  simple  i 
Even  yet,  who  melt  at  a  frail  naidea^  { 
And  give  her  credit  for  sinoerity. 
She  tninks  her  eyes  quite  kilUa|t 

weeps. 
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Theaglil  she  as  well  of  nnilet,  her  lips 

uroald  pent 
Willi  a  perpetual  dmper.  Walsingham 
Hath  praised  these  crying  beauties  of  the 

north. 
So  whimpering  is  the  fashion.    How  I  hate 
The  dim  doll  yellow  of  that  Scottish  hair! 
Moiter  of  ReveU.    Hash !  hush !— is  that 

the  sound  of  wheels  I  hear? 

[The  Dtad-^art  pas9e9  ftjf,  drwen 
by  a  Negro. 
Ha !   dost  thou  faint ,    Louisa !   one  had 

thought 
That  railing  tongue  bespoke  a  mannish  heart 
Bat  to  it  erer  is.     The  Tioient 
Are  weaker  than  the  mild,  and  abject  fear 
Hwells  in  the  heart  of  passion.  Mary  Gray, 
Throw  water  on  her  face.  She  now  revives. 
Man/  Gray.     O  sister  of  my  sorrow  and 

my  shame ! 
Leaa  on  my  bosom.  Sick  must  be  your  heart 
After  a  fainting-fit  so  like  to  death. 
Lom$a  {recovermg).  I  saw  a  horrid  demon 

in  my  dream! 
With  sable  visage  and  white-glaring  eyes. 
He  beckonM  on  me  to  ascend  a  cart 
FniM  with  dead  bodies,  muttering  all  the 

while 
Aa  naknown   language  of  most    dreadful 

sounds. 
What  matters  itt  I  see  it  was  a  dream. 
—Pray,  did  the  dead-cart  pass? 

KpMi/^  Man.    Come,  brighten  up, 
Uai«!  Though  this  street  be  all  our  own, 
A  aileat  street  that  we  from  death  have 

rented,  s 

Where  we  may  hold  our  orgies  undisturbM, 
Voi  know  those  rumbling  wheels  are  privi- 
leged, 
Aad  we  must  bide  the  nuisance.  Walsingham, 
Ts  pat  an  end  to  bickering,  and  these  fits 
Of  feinting  that  proceed  from  female  vapours, 
^s  us  a  song ;  —  a  free  and  gladsome 

song; 
l^tae  of  those  Scottish  ditties  framed  of  sighs, 
Bat  a  true  English  Bacchanalian  song. 
By  toper  chaunted  o^er  the  flowing  bowl. 
Maiter  of  Revel:    I  have  none  such ;  hut 

T  will  sing  a  song 
l^'pan  the  Plague.    I  made  the  words  last 

night. 
After  we  parted :  a  strange  rhyming-fit 
FeO  on  me;  'twas  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Bat  yon  shaD  have  it,  though  my  vile  cracked 

voice 
Woa*t  mend  the  matter  much. 

Mss3f  voiee9.    A  song  on  the  Plague ! 
A  isag  on  the  Plague !  Let's  have  it !  bravo ! 

bravo! 

SONG. 

Two  navies  meet  upon  the  waves 

l^^  round  them  yawn  like  opening  graves ; 

The  hatHe  rages;  seamen  fiall, 

Aad  overboard  go  one  and  all! 


The  wounded  with  the  dead  are  gone ; 
But  Ocean  drowns  each  frantic  groan. 
And,  at  each  plunge  into  the  flood. 
Grimly  the  billow  laughs  with  blood. — 
Then,  what  although  our  Plague  destroy — 
Seaman  and  landman,  woman,  boy  ? 
When  the  pillow  rests  beneath  the  head. 
Like  sleep  he  comes,  and  strikes  us  dead. 
What  though  into  yon  Pit  we  go, 
Descending  fast,  as  flakes  of  snow  ? 
Who  matters  body  withotit  breath? 
No  groan  disturbs  that  hold  of  death. 

CHORUS. 

TheUy  honing  on  this  tnow-white  hreoBtp 
I  sing  the  praiseB  of  the  PeH! 
If  me  thou  wouldMt  thit  night  deHroy^ 
Come,  »mUe  me  m  the  arms  of  Joy. 

Two  armies  meet  upon  the  hill ; 
They  part,  and  all  again  is  still. 
No !  thrice  tefl  thousand  men  are  lying. 
Of  cold,  and  thirst,  and  hunger  dving. 
While  the  wounded  soldier  rests  bis  head 
About  to  die  upon  the  dead. 
What  shrieks  salute  yon  dawning  light  f 
'Tis  Fire  that  comes  to  aid  the  Fight!— 
All  whom  our  Plague  destroys  by  day, 
His  chariot  drives  by  night  away ; 
And  sometimes  o'er  a  churchvard-wall 
His  banner  hangs,  a  sable  pall  t 
Where  in  the  light  by  Hecate  shed 
With  grisly  smile  he  counts  the  dead, 
And  piles  them  up  a  trophy  high 
In  honour  of  his  victory. 

King  of  the  aisle  and  churchyard-cell ! 
Thy  regal  robes  become  thee  well. 
With  yellow  spots,  like  lurid  stars 
Prophetic  of  throne-shattering  wars. 
Bespangled  is  its  night-like  gloom. 
As  it  sweeps  the  cold  damp  from  the  tomb. 
Thy  hand  doth  grasp  no  needless  dart. 
One  finger-touch  benumbs  the  heart. 
If  thy  stubborn  victim  will  not  die, 
Thou  rollst  around  thy  bloodshot  eye, 
And  Madness  leaping  in  his  chain 
With  giant  buffet  smites  the  brain, 
Or  Idiocy  with  drivelling  laugh 
Holds  out  her  strong-drugg'd  bowl  to  quaff. 
And  down  the  drunken  wretch  doth  lie 
Unsheeted  in  the  cemetery. 

Thou !  Spirit  of  the  burning  breath. 
Alone  deservest  the  name  of  death ! 
Hide,  Fever!  hide  thy  scarlet  brow; 
Nine  days  thou  lingerst  o'er  thy  blow, 
Till  the  leach  bring  water  from  the  spring. 
And  scare  thee  off  on  drenched  wing. 
Consumption !  waste  away  at  wUl ! 
In  warmer  climes  thou  failst  to  kill. 
And  rosy  Health  is  laughing  loud 
As  off  thou  stealst  with  empty  shroud ! 
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Ha!  blandering  Pftlsy!  thoa  art  chill! 

But  half  the  man  is  living'  still ; 

One  arm,  one  leg",  one  cheek,  one  side 

In  antic  guise  thy  wrath  deride. 

But  who  may  'gainst  thy  power  rebel, 

King  of  the  aisle  and  churchyard-cell ! 


To  thee,  O  Plague !  I  pour  my  song, 

since  thou  art  come  I  wish  thee  iotfg ! 

Thou  strikcst  the  lawyer  'mid  his  lies, 

The  priest  'mid  his  hypocrisies. 

The  miser  sickens  at  his  hoard. 

And  the  gold  leaps  to  its  rightful  lord. 

The  husband,  now  no  longer  tied, 

May  wed  a  new  and  blushing  bride. 

And  many  a  widow  slyly  weeps 

O'er  the  grave  where  her  old  dotard  sleeps. 

While  loTe  shines  through  her  moisten'd  eye 

On  yon  tall  stripling  glidings  by. 

nris  ours  who  bloom  in  vernal  years 

To  dry  the  love-sick  maiden's  tears. 

Who  turning  from  the  relics  cold. 

In  a  new  swain  forgets  the  old. 


Act  II.  Sgbhb  II. 
HYMN. 

Thb  air  of  death  breathes  through  our  souls, 

The  dead  all  round  us  lie; 
By  day  and  night  the  death-bell  tolls 

And  says:  Prepare  to  die! 

The  face  that  in  the  morning-sun 

We  thonghi  so  wondrous  fair. 
Hath  faded,  ere  his  course  was  run, 

Beneath  its  golden  hair. 

I  see  the  old  man  in  his  grave 
With  thin  locks  silvery  gray; 

I  see  the  child's  bright  tresses  wave 
In  the  cold  breath  of  the  clay. 

The  loving  ones  we  loved  the  best. 

Like  music  all  are  gone! 
And  tlie  wan  moonlight  bathes  in  rest 

Their  monumental  stone. 

But  not  when  the  death-pic&yer  is  said. 

The  life  of  life  departs: 
The  body  in  the  grave  Is  laid 

Its  beauty  in  our  hearts. 

At  holy  midnight  voices  sweet 

Like  fragrance  fill  the  room. 
And  happy  ghosts  with  noiseless  feet 

Come  bright'ning  from  the  tomb. 

We  know  who  sends  the  visions  bright. 
From  whose  dear  side  they  came! 

We  veil  our  eyes  before  thy  light. 
We  bless  our  Saviour's  name! 


This  frame  of  dust,  this  loeble  breftth. 
The  Plague  may  soon  destroy; 

We  think  on  Thee,  and  feel  io  death 
A  deep  and  awful  joy. 

Dim  is  the  light  of  vanish'd  years 

In  the  glory  yet  to  come; 
O  idle  gnef!  O  foolish  tears! 

When  Jesus  calls  us  home. 

Like  children  for  some  bauble  fair 

That  weep  themselves  to  rest; 
We  part  with  life — awake!  and  there 
.  The  jewel  in  our  brea^it ! 


Act  II.  ScBNB  III. 


Before  the  Plague  barst  oat. 

All  who  had  eye-sight  witness'd  in  the  city 
Dread  Apparitions,  that  sent  through  the  aoul 
Forebodings  of  some  wild  calamity. 
The  very  day-light  seem'd  not  to  be  po«r'd 
Down  from  the  sun — a  ghastly  gllauneriag 

haze 
Sent  upwards  from  the  earth ;   while  every 

face 
Look'd  wan  and  sallow,  gliding  througli  tkc 

streets 
That  echoed  in  the  darkness.  When  the  Tcil 
Of  mist  was  drawn  aside,  there  hung  the  s«b 
In  the  nnrejoicing  atmosphere,  blood-red, 
And  beamless  in  his  wrath.  At  mom  and  erea. 
And  through  the  dismal  day,    that   fierce 

aspect 
Glared  on  the  city,  and  many  a  womienmg 

group 
Gazed  till  they  scarce  believed  it  was  the  vol 
Did  any  here  behold,  as  I  beheld. 
That  phantom   who  three    several  aigkts 

appear'd, 
Sitting  upon  a  cloud-built  throne  of  etete 
Right  o'er  St.  Paul's  Cathedral?  On   tiMt 

throne 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  took  hm  acat. 
And  monarch-like  stretch'd  out  hia  im^lity 

arm 
That  shone  like  lightning.    Io  tkat  kii^ly 

motion 
There  seem'd  a  steadfast  threat^aia^ — aad 

his  features, 
Gigantic  'neath  their  shadowj  diadUaa, 
Frown'd,  as  the  phantom  vow'd  witkia  Ua 

heart 
Perdition  to  the  city.    Then  he  roee. 
Majestic  spectre!  keeping  still  hi*  feoe 
Towards  the  domes  beneath,  and  di«appcar*d« 
Still  threatening  with  his  outsCretdi^d 

of  light 
Into  a  bhu:k  abyss  behind  the  doada. 


And  saw  ye  aat 

The  sheeted  corpses  stalking  throng  tW 

sky  * 

In  long,  long  troops  together >^yei  all  ailcnc 
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Andy  aaobterrant  'bf  each  other,  gliding 
Down  a  darik  fliglit  of  steps  that  sceni'd  to  lead 
Into  the  bosom  of  eternity  i 


I  hare  seen  hearses  moving  through  the  sky ! 
Not  few  and  solitary,  as  on  earth 
They  pass  us  by  upon  a  lonesome  road, 
But  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  moved  along 
In  grim  procession— along  league  of  plumes 
Tossing  in  the  storm  that  roar'd  aloft  in 

heaven. 
Yet  bearing  onwards  through  the  hurricane, 
A  black,  a  silent,  a  wild  cavalcade 
That  nothing  might  restrain ;  till  in  a  moment 
The  heavens  were  freed,  and  all  the  spark- 
ling stars 
LookM  through  the  blue  and  empty  firma- 
ment! 


And  I  have  seen 
A  oiighty  ehnrch-yard  spread  its  dreary 

realms 
0>r  half  the  visible  heavens  —  a  church- 
yard blackened 
With  ceaseless  funerals  that  besieged  the 

gates 
IVith  lamentation  and  a  wailing  echo. 
0*er  that  aerial  cemetVy  hung  a  bell 
L'poB  a  black  and  thundVous-looking  cloud, 
And  there  at  intervals  it  swung  and  tolFd 
Throughout  the  startled  sky!  Not  I  alone, 
Bnt  many  thousands  heard  it — leaping  up. 
Not  knowing  whether  it  might  be  a  dream, 
As  if  an  earthquake  shook  them  from  their 

beds,. 
Nor  dared  again  to  sleep. 


Act  III.  ScxicB  I. 

Prtett    Like  a  thnnder-peal 
One  mom  a  rumour  tum'd  the  city  pale ; 
And  the  tongues  of  men,  wild-staring  on  each 

other, 
I'tter'd  with  faltering  voice  one  little  word. 
The  Phwue!  Then  many  heard  within  their 

dreams 
At  dead  of  night  a  voice  foreboding  woe. 
And  rose  up  in  their  terror,  and  forsook 
Homes,  In  the  haunted  darkness  of  deiipair 
No  more  endurable.    As  thunder  quails 
I'h*  inferior  creatures  of  the  air  and  earth, 
So  bow*d  the  Plague  at  once  all  human  souls. 
And  the  bra  re  man  beside  the  natural  cOward 
Walked  trembling.  On  the  restless  multitude, 
Thonghtlessly  toiling  through  a  busy  life. 
Nor  hearing  in  the  tumult  of  their  souls 
The  ordinary  language  of  decay, 
%  voire  came  down  that  made  itself  be  heard. 
And  they  started  from  delusion  when  the 

touch 
Of  Death^s  benumbing  fingers  suddenly 
Swept  off  whole  crowded  streets  into  the 


gfave. 


Then  rose  a  direful  struggle  with  the  Pest! 
And  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  life 
Moved  onwards  with  the  violence  of  despair. 
Wide  flew  the  crowded  gates  of  theatres. 
And  a  pale  frightful   audience,  with  their 

souls 
Looking  in  perturbation  through  the  glare 
Of  a  convulsive  laughter,   sat  and  shouted 
At  obscene  ribaldry  and  mirth  profane. 
There  yet  was  heard  parading  through  .the 

streets 
Waivmusic,  and  the  soldiers*  tossing  plumes 
Moved  with  their  wonted  pride.  O  idle  show 
Of  these  poor  worthless  instruments  of  death, 
Themselves  devoted !  Childish  mockery  ! 
At  which  the  Plague  did  scoff,  who  in  one 

night 
The  trumpet  silenced  and  the  plumes  laid  low. 
As  yet  the  Sabbath-day — though  truly  fear 
Rather  than  pie.ty  filPd  the  house  of  God — 
Received  an  outward  homage.  On  the  street 
Friends  yet  met  friends,  and  dared  to  inter- 
change 
A  cautious  greeting — and  firesides  there  were 
Where  still  domestic  happiness  survived 
*Mid  an  unbroken  family;  while  the  soul. 
In  endless  schemes  to  overcome  the  Plague, 
In  art,  skill,  seal,  in  ruth  and  charity 
Forgot  its  horrors,  and  oft  secmM  to  rise 
More  life-like  *mid  the  ravages  of  death. 
But  soon  the  noblest  spirits  disappear^. 
None  could  tell  whitlier— and  the  city  stood 
Like  a  beleaguered  fortress,  that  hath  lost. 
The  flower  of  its  defenders.  Then  the  Plague 
StormM,  raging  like  a  barbarous  conqueror. 
And,  hopeless  to  find  mercy,  every  one 
Fell  on  his  lace,  and  all  who  rose  again 
Crouch'd  to  the  earth  in  suppliant  agony. 
jrUmot.     Father!    how  mournful  every 

Sabbath-day  , 
To  miss  some  well-known  faces !  to  behold 
The  congregation  weekly  thinn*d  by  death. 
And  empty  scats  with  all  their  Bibles  lying 
Covered  with  dust. 

PricMt,    Ay—even  the  house  of  Grod 
Was  open  to  the  Plague.  Amid  their  prayers 
The  kneelers  sickened,  and  most  deadly-pale 
Rose  up  with  sobs,  —  and  beatings  of  the 

heart 
That  fkr  off  might  be  heard,  a  hideous  kneU 
That  neVr  ceased  sonnding  till  the  wretches 

died. 
Sometimes  the  silent  congregation  sat 
Watting  for  the  ifriest,  then  stretch'd  within 

his  shroud. 
Or  when  he  came,  he  bore  within  his  eyes 
A  trouble  that  disturbed,  and  read  the  service 
With  the  hoUow  voice  of  death. 
M'^Umot.    Where  was  the  king. 
The  nobles,  and  the  judges  of  the  land  f 
Prtesf.    They  left  the  city.    Whither— 

none  inquired. 
Who  cares  now  for  the  empires  of  the  earth. 
Their  peerage  or  their  monarchsf  Kingly 

ones 
Sit  unobserved  upon  their  regal  seats, 

"  I 
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And  the  toal  lookn  o'er  ocean,  earth,  and 

air, 
Heedlew  to  whom  its  fields  or  uraTet  belong. 
So  that  there  were   lome  overshadowing 

grove 
Central  amid  a  mighty  continent, 
Or  sacred  island  in  the  healthful  main. 
Where  men  might  he  transported  in  a  thought 
Far  from  the  wild  dominion  of  the  Plague. 
Now  He  is  monarch  here — nor  mortal  brow 
Durst  wear  a  crown  within  the  fatal  sweep 
Of  his  long  bony  arm. 

WUmot,    He  loves  the  silence 
Of  an  unpeopled  reign. 

PrifU    Once  at  noon-day 
Alone  I  stood  upon  a  tower  that  rises 
From  the  centre  of  the  city.    I  looked  down 
With  awe  upon  that  worm  of  misery ; 
Nor  for  a  while  could  say  that  I  beheld 
Aught  save  one  wide  gleam  indistinctly  flung 
From  that  hew  ildering  grandeur ;  till  at  once 
The  objects  all  assumed  their  natural  form, 
And  grew  into  a  City  stretching  round 
On  every  side,  far  as  the  bounding  sky. 
Mine  eyes  first  rested  on  the  squares  that  lay 
Without  one  moving  figure,  with  fair  trees 
Lifting  their  tufted  heads  unto  the  light, 
Sweety  sunny  spots  of  rural  imagery 
That  gave  a  beauty  to  magnificence. 
Silent  as  nature's  solitary  glens 
Slept  the  long  streets — and  mighty  London 

seem'd, 
With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces. 
Like  some  sublime  assemblage  of  tall  cliffs 
That  bring  down  the  deep  st  llness  of  the 

heavens 
To  shroud  them  in  the  desert    Groves  of 


Rose  through  the  brightness  of  the  son- 
smote  river, 
But  all  their  flags  were  struck,  and  every 

saU 
Was  lowered.  Many  a  distant  land  had  felt 
The  sudden  stoppage  of  that  mighty  heart. 
Then  thought  I  that  the  vain  pursuits  of  man 
PossessM  a  semblance  of  sublimity. 
Thus  suddenly  overthrown ;  and  as  I  look'd 
Down  on  the  courts  and  markets,  where  the 

soul 
Of  this  world's  bnsiiieta  once  roar'd  like  the 

sea. 
That  sound  within  my  memory  strove  in  vain. 
Yet  with  a  mighty  power,  to  break  the  silence 
That  like  the  shadow  of  a  troubled  sky 
Or  moveleia  cloud  of  thunder  lay  beneath  me. 


The  breathless  calm  of  universal  death. 

IVilmoi,    How  many  children 
Must  have  died  in  beauty  and  in  innocence 
This  fatal  summer! 

Priett.  Many  sweet  flowers  died ! 
Pure  innocents!  they  mostly  sank  in  peace. 
Yet  sometimes  it  was  misery  to  hear  them 
Praying  their  parents  to  shut  out  the  Plague ; 
Nor  could  they  sleep  alone  within  their  beds. 
In  fear  of  that  dread  monster.  Childhood  lost 
Its    bounding    gladsomeness  —  its    fearless 

glee— 
And  infants  of  five  summers  walk'd  about 
With  restless  eyes,  or  by  their  parents'  sideo 
Crouch'd  shuddering,  for  they  ever  heard 

them  speaking 
Of  death,  or  saw  them  weeping — no  one 

smiled. 
WUmot,    Hath  not  the  summer  been  most 

beautiful, 
'Mid  all  this  misery? 

Priest.    A  sunny  season ! 
What  splendid  days,  what  nights  magnificent 
Pass'd  in  majestic  march  above  the  City, 
When  ail  below  was  agony  and  death ! 
O  peaceful  dwellers!  in  yon  silent  stars. 
Burning  so  softly  in  their  happiness ! 
Our  souls  exclaim'd, — unknown  inhabitants 
Of  unknown  worlds !  no  misery  reacheo  yon. 
For  bliss  is  one  with  immortality ! 
The  very  river  as  it  flow'd  alon^ 
Appear'd  to  come  from  some  delightful  land 
Unknown  unto  the  Plague,  and  hastening  on. 
To  join  the  healthful  ocean,  calmly  smiled, 
A  privileged  pilgrim  through  the  realms  of 

death. 
Yea !  in  the  sore  disturbance  of  men's  souls 
They  envied  the  repose  of  lifeless  things! 
And  the  leafy  trees  that  graced  the  city- 
squares. 
Bright  with  the  dews  of  morning,  they  seemed 

blest! 
On  them  alone  th'  untainted  air  of  heaven 
Shed  beauty  and  delight— all  round  them  died. 
London  alone,  of  all  the  world  seem'd  curst 
O  happy  spots  in  country — or  in  town! 
'Mid  savage  wilds— or  dark  and  noisome 

streets — 
Cut  off  from  human  intercourse — or  hauted 
By  vice  and  sorrow,  penury  and  guilt. 
Ye  seem'd  to  all  a  blessed  Paradise, 
Whither  on  wings  of  rapture  they  would  fly. 
Nor  ever  leave  you  more— for  nature  rroaas: 
Where  the  Plague  is  not,  there  dweOa  haf- 

piness. 
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THE  RIME  OF   THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

Rf     flBTBir     PABTS. 


Fidlo  ere4».  ploret  ette  NBtaraa  iwisibnm 
%M»m  Tisibilet  in  rerum  oaivenitate.  Seil  honun 
•■■iaa  feBiliaiB  quls  nobis  ennrrBbit?  et  gradua 
et  Mfnntionei  et  diserfminB  et  Biagnloram  munera? 
QnU  ngant?  qiHB  locn  habitant  I  Harom  rerom 
■etitiaa  seiaper  ambivit  ingeninm  hamannm,  nan- 
qua  attifit.  Jnvat,  interea,  non  diffiteor,  qnando- 
fK  in  anino.  tanquam  in  tabala,  majorii  et  me- 
Herit  anadi  inagiBem  contemplari :  ne  meni  as- 
■■efecta  kodierns  vits^niinattis  se  contrahat  ni- 
■b,  et  tota  eubiidat  in  poBillae  cogitationef.  8ed 
veritati  interea  iikvlgilandum  est,  modniqae  ser- 
vndna,  at  ceru  ab  iacertii,  diem  a  aoete,  diitia- 


BvnRKT,  Arekteol,  FhO. 


I. 


It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

lad  be  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

^  thj  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopot  thoa  me? 

The  Bridegroom't  doort  are  open'd  wide, 
lad  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  gueats  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din. 

He  holds  him  with  Lis  sltinny  hand, 
llere  was  a  ihip,  qnoth  he. 
Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon! 
EflsooBS  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  hoUs  him  with  his  glittering  eye— 
The  wedding-gnest  stood  still, 
Aod  listena  lihe  a  three  years  child : 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  weilding-gnest  lat  on  a  stone: 
He  can  not  chuse  but  hear ; 
Ami  ihnm  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bri(^lit-eyed  Mariner. 


The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbour  cleared. 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  light-house-top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  uie  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  erery  day, 

TiU  oyer  the  mast  at  noon>— 

The  wedding-guest  here  beat  his  breast. 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
Yet  he  can  not  chuse  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  stokm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow. 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 

Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe 

And  forward  bends  his  head. 

The  ship  drove  fMt,  loud  roarM  the  blast. 

And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  saow. 
And  it  gcew  wonderous  cold : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  dift 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 
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The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around : 
It  cracked  and  growled,and  roar'd  and  howl  d, 
Like  noises  in  a  swonnd ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soni, 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  stecr'd  us  through ! 

And  a  good  south-wind  sprung  up  behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollo  t 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,   through  fog-smoke 

white. 
Glimmered  the  white  Moon-shine. 

God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus  !— 
Why  lookst  thou  so?— With  my  crossbow 
I  shot  the  Albatboss! 


II. 

Thb  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  Mariners'  hollo ! 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 

For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breese  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head. 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  kiUed  the  bird 

Tliat  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

nVas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeie  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  stream 'd  off  tree: 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


■  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
s  sad  as  sad  could  be; 


Down  I 

'Twas 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion. 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  every  where. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water  water,  every  where. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  ni|^ht; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so: 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drtagk** 
Was  wiUier'd  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choak'd  with  soot 

Ah!  well  a-day!  what  evU  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


HI. 

Thvrb  passed  a  weary  time.    Each  ihi^ 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time! 
How  glased  each  weary  eye! 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  In  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  apocfc. 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist: 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  M 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 
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A  tpeek,  a  mlit,  a  iliape,  I  wiit! 
And  itill  it  nearM  and  nearM : 
Aod  as  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tackM  and  TeerM. 

With  throat  nnslak'd,  with  black  lipa  baked, 
We  could  nor  langh  nor  wail ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood ! 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood, 
Andcried:  A  taU!  a  BaU! 


With  throat  unslakM,  with  bhick  lipi  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call : 
Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See!  tee!  (I  cried)  the  tacks  no  more! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
Without  a  breese,  without  a  tide. 
She  steddieo  with  upright  keel! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame. 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drore  suddenly 

Betwixt  as  and  me  Sun. 

Aod  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(UraTen^s  Mother  send  us  grace!) 
At  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peerM, 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres! 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 
U  that  a  DniTH?  and  are  there  two? 
Is  DiAim  that  woman's  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  ker  looks  were  free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold: 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mair  Livn-ni-DsATR  was  she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
The  game  is  done!  We,  Vre  won! 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sws'a  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  Ikivheard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea. 
Off  shet  the  spectre-hark. 


We  listen'd  and  lookM  sideways  up! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleam'd 

white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dews  did  drip — 
Till  clombe  abore  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  Moon 
Too  qnick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  turn'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  curs'd  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  liring  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  g^oan) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by. 
Like  the  whiz  of  my  cboss-sow  ! 


IV. 


I  FBAB  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  seursand. 


I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown. — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding-guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Liv'd  on ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  ere  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  diy  as  dust 
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1  closed  my  lidg,  and  kept  them  close, 
And  the  halls  like  pulses  heat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
Lay,  like  a  load,  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limhs, 
.  Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they: 
The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  me 
Had  neyer  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan*s  corse  would  drag  to  Hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high; 

But  oh !  more  horrihle  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man^s  eye! 

Seyen  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moTing  Moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  no  where  did  ahide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  jor  two  heside — 

Her  heams  hemock'd  the  sultry  main. 

Like  April  hokr-frost  spread; 

But  where  the  ship^s  huge  shadow  lay. 

The  charmed  water  humt  alway 

A  still  and  awful  red.  \ 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes: 

They  mored  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attire: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  hhick. 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  heauty  might  declare: 

A  spring  of  love  gusht  from  my  heart. 

And  I  hlessed  them  unaware! 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  hlessed  them  unaware. 

The  self  same  moment  I  could  pray ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Alhatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


C  O  L  E  R  I  D  G  E'S 


On  slrbp!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
BelovM  from  pole  to  pole! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 


The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remained, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  fiUed  with  dew ; 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light— almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails. 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about; 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 

And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 

And  th^  rain  pourM  down  from  one  black 

cloud; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  bhick  cloud  Was  deft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship. 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  etirr'd,  they  all  vprooc. 
Nor  s^e,  nor  moved  their  eyes;   ' 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  ea; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  rope^ 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do : 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  UmU- 

We  wore  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother^s  son 

Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 
I  The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope. 
I  But  he  said  nooght  to  me. 
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1  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!— 
Be  calm,  thoa  wedding-^uest! 
Twas  not  those  soula  that  fled  in  pain, 
^'hich  to  their  cone*  came  again. 
Rat  a  troop  of  apirits  hlest: 

For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  their 

arms. 
And  clustered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly   through  their 

mouths. 
And  from  their  hodies  passed. 

Aronnd,  around,  flew  each  sw^et  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  hack  again. 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
1  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  u  an  angers  song. 
That  makes  the  Hearens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook    ' 

la  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Siageth  m  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  neyer  a  breese  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Mored  onward  lh>m  beneath. 

fader  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
Pram  Uie  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid;  and  it  was  he 
Tbat  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune. 
And  the  ahip  stood  still  also. 

The  Sua.  right  up  aboye  the  mast. 
Had  fist  her  to  the  ocean; 
Bat  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Bsrkwards  and  forwards  half  her  length, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
I  She  nmde  a  sadden  hound: 
I  It  flnng  the  blood  into  my  head, 
[  Aad  I  feU  down  in  a  swonnd. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  by, 
I  have  not  to  declare; 
Bat  ere  my  UTing  life  returned, 
I  heard  aoid  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  Toicas  in  the  air. 


Is  it  he?  quoth  one.  Is  this  the  man? 
By  Him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low, 
The  harmless  Albatross. 


The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the 
IVho  shot  him  with  his  bow. 


The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew; 

Quoth  he:  The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do. 


M. 

FiasT  Toicn. 

BvT  teH  me,  tell  me!  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocbah  doing? 

SBCOHO   VOICB. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  ocsAN  hath  no  blast; 
Hia  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

nasT  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind? 

sncoHn  VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  doses  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated: 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner^s  trance  b  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather: 

*Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter: 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 
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The  pang^  Uie  cnne,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  awaj: 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:  once  more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  heen  seen — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And,   having  once  turnM  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  ^oon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
tn  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh !  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house-top  I  see? 
Is  this  the  hiUY  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  conntree? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less. 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  sUentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 
Till  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were: 

1  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ!  what  saw  I  there! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And,  by  the  holy  rood! 
A  man  all  li^lit,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corso  there  stood. 


This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light: 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  but  oh!  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot,  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast: 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — ^I  heard  his  voice : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'U  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 


vu. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wo«d 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  for  conntree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump: 
It  is  the  moss  Uiat  wholly  hldtm 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skifi*-boat  near'd:   I  heard  then  talk  i 
Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  aad  feir. 
That  signal  made  but  now? 


Strange,  by  my  faith !  the  Hemit 

And  they  answered  not  our   cheer! 

The  planks  look  warped !  aad  see  thoec  aatba 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere! 

I  never  saw  ought  like  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  hig 

My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  Mew^ 

That  eats  the  she-wolTs  young. 

Dear  liord!  it  hath  a  fiendish 'lo«h- 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  a-feared — Push  on,  push  ••! 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 
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The  iKitt  came  clMer  to  the  ship. 
Bat  I  nor  epalte  nor  ■tirred; 
The  hoet  csme  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  strmight  a  eoand  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  mmhled  on. 
Still  loader  and  more  dread: 
It  reachM  the  nhip,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stonned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drownM, 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

Bot  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot*s  boat 

I'pon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  stiU,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moTed  my  lips^the  Pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

1  look  the  oars:  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Lsoghed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

Hal  ha!  quoth  he,  full  plain  I  see. 

The  Dot  11  knows  how  to  row. 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  conntree. 

1  stood  on  the  firm  land! 

The  Hermit  stepged   forth  from  the  boat, 

And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

O  shricTe  me,  ohricTe  me,  holy  man! 
The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
Say  quick,  quoth  he,  I  bid  thee  say — 
MS  hat  manner  of  man  art  thou  ? 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenchM 
With  a  woeful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 


I  CTe 


-,  like  night,  from  land  to 
are  strange  power  of  speech; 
That  miHDeat  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  hursts  from  that 
The  weddtng-gueots  are  there ; 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maido  singing  are; 
And  bark  the  litUe  Tcsper-bell, 
>Uich  biddeth  ne  to  prayer! 


O  wedding-guest!  this  aoul  hath 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 


O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
*Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loTing  friends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay! 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loTcth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best,  who  lovetik  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loyeth  us. 
He  made  and  loTeth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone;  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  ]»een  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR. 

Coapoted  on  the  Mth,  SSth,  nnd  Nth  dsy  of  Dftr 
ceBb«r  17M;  nnd  first  pnblished  on  the  Inrt 
dny  of  thnt  yenr. 

SvuuT  who  sweepest  the   wild   Harp   of 

Time! 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoTcn  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fixt  on  .HeaTen*s  unchanging 

clime, 
Long  had  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness  and  submitted  mind; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waying  oa  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  DnriaTiifo  Ybau  ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  enterM  cloud  foreclesM  my  sirht, 
I  raised  th'  impetuous  son^,  aad  solemnised 

hu  flight. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  Tomb, 
From  the  Prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  Distemper^  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Porerty  doth  waste  and 
languish; 

8ft 
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Or  irliere,  his  two  brigtit  torches  blending, 

Love  iilamineB  Manhood*t  maze  $ 

Or  where  o'er  eradlcd  infants  bending 

Hope  has  ftxM  her  wishful  gaze. 

Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 

Ye  Woes!  je  young-eyed  Joys!  advance! 

By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 

Whose  indefatigable  sweep 

Raises  it's  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 

I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixt  tumultuous  band! 

From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 

Haste  for  one  solemn  hour; 

And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  lender  voice 

O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth, 

Weep  and  rejoice! 

Still  echoes  the  dread  Name,  that  o'er  the 

earth 
Let  slip  th(i  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of 

Hell. 
And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth!  They  too  have  heard 

thy  spelL, 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  LibKrtt! 


I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the    mailed  Monarch's   troublous 

cry — 
Ah !  wherefore  docs  the  Northern  Conqneress 

stay? 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  it's  onward  way  t 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace. 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  fhce 
Th'  insatiate  hag  shall  glote  with  drunken 

eye! 
Manes  of  th'  unnumber'd  slain! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choak'd  the  streams, 
Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  screams! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 
Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 
Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 
(Fool  her  life  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead. 
Dance  tike  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
SscliBtmio  tyrant-murderer's  fate! 


Departing  Year!  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  sonl  beheld  thy  vision!  Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  MssiomT  sits:  thy  robe  inscrib'd  with 

gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thon    storiedst    thy    sad    hours!    Silence 

ensued, 
Deep  silence  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths 

with  glories  shone. 


Then,  his  eye  wild  ai^ours  glancing. 

From  the  choired  Gods  advancing. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence 

meet. 
And  stood  np,beautiful,before  the  cloudy  seat. 


Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  song : 

Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  lasfads 

seven, 
(The  mystic  Words  of  Heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make; 
The  fervent  Spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his 

wings  and  spake : 
Thon  in  stormy  blackness  throning 
Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  Peace,  with  proflfer'd  insult  scar'd, 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn ! 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  fk>ost-winds  bared! 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 
Strange,  horrible,  and  foul! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  full  of  gifts  and  lies! 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh!  by  Torture's 

howl! 
Avenger,  rise! 

For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  actiwl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak!  from   thy   storm-black  heaven   oh 

speak  aloud ! 
And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  nncertaia 

cloud ! 
O  dart  the  flash!  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow! 
The  Past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  Future  cries ! 
Hark!  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans 

below! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature !  rise. 


The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs; 
My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  start  $ 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims; 
Wild  is  tiie  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  straggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death! 
No  stranger  agony  confounds 
The  Soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredono  with  toil  and  wonada. 
Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead! 
f  The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 
And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 
Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse!) 


Not  yet  enslav'd,  not  wholly  vUc, 
O  Albion!  O  my  mother-isle! 
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Tb/  Tftllict,  fiilr  M  £dcn'«  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  flunny  showora; 
Thy  grtMj  uplands'  gentle  swells 
£cbo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks; 
(Tboie  grafsj  hills,  those  glittering  dells 
Proadly  ramparted  with  rockn) 
Aai  OcBAN  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  isi.4iid-orilo  ! 
Heoce,  for  many  a  fearless  age, 
Bm  fodal  Qoiet  loT'd  thy  shore ; 
Nor  oTer  prood  InTader*^  rage 
Or  lack'd  thy  towers,  or  stainM  thy  fields 
with  gore. 


AbaodonM  of  Heayen!    mad  Ayarice  thy 

guide, 
At  cowardly  distance,   yet  kindling   with 

pride — 
Hm  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure 

thou  hast  stood, 
Aad  job'd  the  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and 

Blood! 
like  oatioBa   curse  thee,  and  with  eager 

wondVing 
Shin  hear  DasravoriON,  like    a    vulture, 

scream! 
Stnage-eyed  DssTBucTioif !  who  with  many 

a  dream 
or  central  fires  thro' nether  seas  upthund'ring 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet  as  she  lies 
Bj  lirid  fount,  or  red  Tolcanic  stream, 
If  crer  to  her  Hdless  dragon-eyes, 
0  Albion  I  thy  predestined  ruins  rise. 
The  fiend-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap. 
Mattering  distempered  triumph  in  her  charm- 
ed jileep. 


Away,  my  son),  away! 

Is  rain,  in  T«tn  the  Birds  of  wumingsing-— 

AB4hark!  I  hear  the  famish 'd  brood  of  prey 

^p  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 

Away,  my  aonl,  away! 

1  snpartaking  of  the  eyil  thing, 

li^ith  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 

Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 

Have  wailed  my  country  with  9  loud  Lament 

Now  1  reoenter  my  immortal  mind 

Is  the  deep  sahhatn  of  meek  self-content ; 

Clcana'd  from  the  raporous  passions  th«t 

bedim 
God's  ImagOt  alater  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 

in  ODB. 

Vs  Clouds!   Uiat  far  above  me  float  and 

pause. 
Whose    pathless    march    no    mortal    may 

controull 
YeOccao-Wftwca!  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 


Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws  t 

Ye  Woods!  that  listen  to  the  night-birds' 

singing; 
Midway    the  smooth    and   perilous   slope 

reclined. 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branchea 

swinging 
HuTe  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloy'd  of  God, 
Through  glooms,which  nerer  woodman  trod. 
How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight-way  o'er  flow'ring  weeds  I 

^  wound, 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  foDy, 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  UQcon<|nerable 

sound  I 
O  ye  loud  Wares !  and  oh  ye  Forests  high! 
And  oh  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  mesoar'd! 
Thou  rising  Sun !  tliou  blue  rejoicing  Sky! 
Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free ! 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
With  what  deep  worship  I  hare  sUlladorM 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 


When  France   in   wrath    her   giant*limba 

upreared. 
And  with  Ihat  oath*  which  ^mote  air,  earth 

and  sea, 
Stamp'd  her  strong  foot  and  said^  she  would 

be  free. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hop'dandfear'd! 
With  what  a  joy  toy  lofty  gratulation 
Unaw'd  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band: 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wiMrd's  wand. 
The  Monarchs  march'd  m  evil  day. 
And  Britain  join'd  the  djre  array ; 
Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful 

loves 
Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills 

and  groves; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 
To  all  that  brav'd  the  tyrant- quelling  lance. 
And  shame  too  long  delay 'd  and  vain  retreat! ' 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  danip'd  thy  holy  flame ; 
But  blest  the  peans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's 


iLnd  what,  I  said,  though  Blasphemy's  loud 

scream 
With  that  sweet  mnsic  of  deliverance  strove  f 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions 

^ove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's 

dream  ? 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east 

assemblrd. 
The  Sun  was  rising,  tliough  ye  hid  his  light! 
And  when,  to  sooth  my  soul,  that  hoped 

and  trembled. 
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The  diMonaiice  ceaB*d,  and  all  teemM 

and  bright; 
When  France  her  front  deep-cearM  and  gory 
ConceaPd  with  cluBtering  wreaths  of  glory; 
When,  insnpportably  adyancing, 
Her  arm  nuide  mockery  of  the  warrior'g 

ramp; 
While  timid  looks  of  fnry  glancing. 
Domestic  treason,  crnshM  beneath  her  fatal 

stamp, 
Writh'dlike  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore; 
Then  I  reproachM  my  fears  that  would  not 

flee; 
And  soon,  I  said,  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 
Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  LoTe  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the 

£arth  tlieir  own. 


ForglTO  me,  Freedom!  O  forgaTO  those 
dreams! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  HeWetia's  icy  cayerns  sent — 

"I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-staiuM 
streams! 

Heroes,'  that  for  your  peaceful  country 
perished, 

And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain- 
snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgire  me,  that  I 
cherishM 

One  thought  that  erer  blcssM  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

Where  Peace  her  Jealous  home  had  built; 

A  patriot-race  to  disinherit 

Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  moun- 
taineer— 

O  France,  that  mockestHeayen,  adulterous, 
blind. 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils! 

Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  human 
kind; 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 

Yell  in  the  hunt,  and.  share  the  murd'rous 
prey; 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn;  to  tempt  and  to  betray? 


The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  yain, 
ShiTcs  by  their  own  compulsion!  In  niad 

game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the 

name 
Of  Freedom,  f^raren  on  a  heavier  chain! 
O  Liberty!  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour; 
But  thou  nor  swellst  the  victor's  strain, 

nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human 

power. 
Alike  from  all,  however  they  praise  thee, 


Sfor  prayer,  nor  boastfdl  name  delays  thee) 
ike  from  Priestcraft's  harpy  miniona. 
And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate 

of  the  waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee!— on  that  sea-clifl^s 

verge. 
Whose  pines,  scarce  travelFd  by  the  breese 

'  above. 
Had  made   one  murmur  with  the  distant 

surge !  ' 

Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gaxM,  my  temples 

bare. 
And  shot  my  bein^  through  earth,  sea  and  air. 
Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
O  Liberty!  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
F^ruars  1798. 


FEABS    IN    SOLITUDE. 

Writtes  Is  April  ITM,  dnrisg  tbe  Alans  sT  as 
Invsfioa. 

A  oasBH  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hilla, 
A  small  and  silent  dell!  O'er  stiller  place 
No  singing  sky-lark  ever  poisM  himself. 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling 

slope. 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 
All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  fnne. 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the 

dell, 
BathM  bv  the  mist.  Is  fresh  and  delicmte 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks, 

at  eve. 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  rreea 

liffht 
Oh!  'tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  diicAy 

he. 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  ycarm. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  Made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wiae! 
Here  he  might  Ho  on  fern  or  wither'd  lieatli« 
While  from   the  singing-lark   (that  aingv 


The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  beat) 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breesy  Air. 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  fmme; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts^ 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  feud 
Beligious  mieanings  in  the  forms  of  natarv ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wimpt 
In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  ' 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  oh 

lark. 
That  singest  like  an  angel  In  the  clmids! 


My  God !  it  is  a  meianchol  v  thln|^ 
For  such  a  jnan,  who  would  f&u  fain  preserve 
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Hi»  foal  in  ralmnets,  yet  perforce  mast  feel 
For  tU  his  human  brethren — O  my  God ! 
It  it  indeed  a  melancholy  thing:. 
And  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  mnst 

think 
What  nproar  and  what  strife  may  now  he 

stirring 
Tliii  way  or  that  way  o*er  these  silent  hills — 
loruion,  and  the  thander  and  the  shont. 
And  all  the.  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 
And  undeterminM  conflict — even  now, 
Ewtu  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle: 
Cnmage  and  ff roans  beneath  this  blessed  Sun ! 
We  have  ol^nded,  oh !  my  countrymen ! 
Wf  have  offended  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.  From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 
Onr Brethren!  Lilce  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 
Steamed  up  from  Cairo^s  swamps  of  pestilence, 
E^  *n  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  forth 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs. 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 
His  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home, 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
DngulphM  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institu- 
tions, 
Aisoriations  and  Societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting 

Guild, 
One  BnmTT-CLUB  for  mutual  flattery, 
Wr  have  drank  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace, 
Pollatioos  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 
Contemptaoon  of  all  honorable  rule. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's 

Ufe 
For  gold,  an  at  a  market!  The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  prooiise,  words  that  even  yet 
Hight  stem  destruction,  were  they  wisely 

preach'd. 
Are  matter^    o*er   by  men,  whose  tones 

proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade : 
Rank  scoffera  some,  bat  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their 

truth. 

Oh !  blaaphemous!  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  sapemtitioas  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o*er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 
For  ail  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court; 
All,  all  nraat  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the   poor,   the  old  man  and  the 

young; 
All,  all  mmke  up  oae  scheme  of  perjury. 
That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  m  joggler^s  charm;  and,  bold 

with  joy. 
Forth  froDi  hi*  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portmtono  nil^ht!)  the  owlet,  ArnaisM, 
Sailing:  on  ohecene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  hia  blae-f ringed  lids,  and  holds  them 

close. 


or  blue 


And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out:  Where  is  hi  Thankless  too  for 

peace; 
(Peace  long  preservM  by  fleets  and  perilous 

Sean) 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  lov'd 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas!  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
It's   ghastlier    workings    (famine 

plague, 
Battle,} or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry 

snows) , 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants !  No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt, 
No  speculation  on  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause;  and  forth 
(Stufi^d  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names. 
And  adjurations  of  Uie  God  in  Heaven,) 
We  send  onr  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands !  Boys  and 

girls, 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war. 
The  best  amusement  for  nnr  morning-meal ! 
The  poor  ,wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only 

prayers 
From    curses,  who   knows  scarcely  words 

enough 
To  ask  a  blessing  ttom  his  heavenly  Father, 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
And  technical  in  victories  and  deceit. 
And  all  our  dainty  terms  for  fratricide ; 
Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our 

tongues 
Like  mere  abstractions,    empty  sounds  to 

which 
We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 
As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 
Were  gor'd  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch. 
Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
Pass'd  off  toHeaven,tranolated  and  not  kill'd; 
As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 
No  God  to  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  dayf 
Are  coming  on  us,  oh  my  countrymen ! 
And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 
Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  as  know 
The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
The  desolation  and  the  agony 
Of  our  fierce  doings?  Spare  us  yet  awhile. 
Father  and  God!  Oh!  spare  us  yet  awhile! 
Oh !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes. 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday' 
liaugh'd  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  hua- 

bands,  all 
Who  ever  gaxM  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same 

fire-side, 
And  all  who  e^er  heard  the  sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yoartelves 

pare! 
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Stand  forth!  be  men!  repel  an  impione  foe, 
Imp  ions  and  false,  a  light  jet  cruel  race, 
IVho  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  AeedB  of  murder;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !  Stand  wo  forth ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
And  let  them  toss  as  idlj  on  it's  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain- 
blast  ^ 
Swept  from  our  shores !  And  oh !  may  we 

return 
Not  with  a  dmnlcen  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we 

stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy! — I  have  told, 
O  Britons !  O  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  ray  zeal  or  factious  or  mis-tim'd ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare 

not  look 
At  their  own  vices.  We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion !  Some,  belike. 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  change  from  change  of  constituted  power  | 
As  if  a  Government  had  been  a  robe. 
On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were 

tagg'd 
Like  fancy-points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
Puird  ofi"  at  pleasure.    Fondly  Uiese  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness. 
Which   gave  them  birth  and  nurse  them. 

Others,  meanwhile, 
Dote  with  a  road  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country !  Such  have  I  been 

dcemM — 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother-Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear 

and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  hnsbond,  and  a  fatlier!  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 
O  native  Briuin !  O  my  Mother-Isle ! 
How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but 

dear  and  holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain- 

hUls, 
Thy  clonds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocka  and 


Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life, 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts, 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  Nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being? 
There  livrs  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
t'ttborrow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 


And  beauteous  island !  then  hast  been  my  Mie 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  In  the  whick 
I  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  Mngf, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me !  May  my 

fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vansts 
And  menace  of  the  vengefnl  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roarM  and  died  awtj 
In  the  distant  tree:  which  heard,  and  osly 

heard 
In  this  low  dbll,bowM  not  the  delicate  gnsi. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abrosd 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  fons: 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  bill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beaotifnl 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  spot! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hiU, 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way;  and,lo!  rectlli 
From  bodings  that  have  well  nigh  weined 

me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  panse 
SUrtled!  And  after  lonely  s<^onmiog 
In  such  a  quiet  and  sorrounded  nook, 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadovy 

Main, 
Dim  tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  Fields,  seems  like  society— 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  gii'ing  «*  ^ 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thoagw. 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  fsoi 

linge  elms 
Clostering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  a*/ 

friend; 
And   close  behind   them,    hidden  from  mj 

Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  awe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace !  Witk 

light 
And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  if^ 
Remembering  thee,  oh  green  and  silfnideui 
And  gratefuC  that  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings  all  my  heart 
Is  softenM  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  I   ~ 

kind. 


THE   TISIONARY  HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  TO  mAvn  wo  Iloral  Tbo'  Wwly 
kneeling. 
He  fain  would  frame  m  prayer  wiim*  •* 

^>"=**^  .J 

Would  fain  intreat  for  some  sweet  brealb  m 

licaUngf 
That  his  sick  body  might  ha^r  rase  and  rr^.) 
He  strove  in  vain !  the  dull  sighs  frsm  M 

cheat 
Against  his  will  the  stiaing  load  renalMl- 
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Tbo*  Nature  forc*d ;  Iho*  like  tome  captife 

Some  royal  priaoner  at  his  conqaeror*a  feaat, 
At  alien^t  reatleaa  mood  but  half  concealing, 
llie  ■temneM  on  hia  gentle  brow  confeat 
Stcknest  within  and  miserable  feeling : 
Tbo^obtcore  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
Aad  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repelPd  in  vain, 
£ach  night  was  scatterM  hj  ita  own  loud 

acrcams : 
Tetnerer  could  his  heart  command,  tho'  fain. 
One  deep  fall  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 


That  HoPB,  which  was  hia  inward  hlisa 
and  boait. 

Which  wan*d  and  died,  yet  OTer  near  him 
stood, 

Tha*  changed  in  nature,  wander  where  he 
would — 

Far  Lore^a  Deapair  ia  but  Hope'a  pining 
Ghost! 

Fsr  this  one  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moan, 

He  wishes  and  can  wish  for  thi»alone! 

Pierc'd,  as  with  light  from  hearen,  before 
ita  gleams 

(So  the  lore-stricken  visionary  deems) 

IHicasewonhi  vanish,like  a  summer-shower, 

Whose  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noon- 
tide bower ! 

Or  let  it  stay !  yet  thia  one  Hope  ahould 
give 

Saeh  strength  that  he  would  bleaa  hia  paina 
and  lire. 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

▲    WAK-BCLOGITS, 

WITH  AN  APOLOGETIC  PREFACB. 

2*  dtltr  iscaatam,  ae  Inbries  dvxerit  atas, 
<|<«tiB«r  iapalerit,  m»  deviot  eferit  ardor: 
^e  luea  kaad  decuit  paribus  coaearrere  telit. 
u  idssa :  veaian,  coafestos  criniaa,  posco. 

Clad  a.  Epitt,  ad  Hadr, 

Tbert  ff  oae  that  tHppeth  la  hit  tpeecli,  bat 
^  iTMi  hit  heart ;  aad  who  is  he  that  hath  aot 
*>»dod  with  hia  toagnef 

Sctluiiuticiu,  xtt.  II. 

At  the  hoitae  of  a  gentleman,  who  by 
tbe  priiiciplea  and  correaponding  I'irtnea  of 
*  iiaccre  Chriatian  conaecrateR  a  cuUiTated 
^«a  aad  the  favorable  accidenta  of  birth, 
*FQteace,  and  aplendid  connexiona,  it  waa 
^  rood  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party, 
^ith  more  men  of  celebrity  in  arience  or 
MHe  literature,  than  are  commoniy  found 
2^acted  round  the  aame  table.  In  the  course 
*f  caaveraatlon,  one  of  the  party  reminded 
*a  {Uuttriona  Poet,  then  preaent,  of  aome 
veraca  which  he  had  recited  that  morning, 
^  which  had  appeared  in  a  newapaper 


under  the  name  of  a  War-Eclogne,  in  which 
Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  were  introduced 
aa  the  speakera.  The  gentleman  so  addreaa- 
ed  replied,  that  he  waa  rather  surprised  that 
none  of  us  should  have  noticed  or  heard  of 
the  Poem,  aa  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a 
good  deal  talked  of  in  Scotland.  It  may  be 
easily  supposed,  that  my  feelings  were  at 
this  moment  not  of  the  most  comfortable 
kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew,  or 
suspected  me  to  be  the  author ;  a  man  who 
would  have  established  himself  in  the  first 
rank  of  England^s  liring  Poets,  if  the  Genius 
of  our  country  had  not  decreed  that  he  should 
rather  be  the  first  in  the  first  rank  of  ita 
Phjlosophera  and  scientific  Benefactors.  It 
appeared  the  general  wish  to  hear  the  lines. 
As  my  friend  chose  to  remain  silent,  I  chose 
to  follow  his  example,  and  Mr.  *****  recited 
the  Poem.  This  he  could  do  with  the  better 
grace,  being  known  to  hare  ever  been  not 
only  a  firm  and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and 
Anti-Gallican,  but  likewise  a  xealoua  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  as  a  good  man  and 
a  great  Stateaman.  Aa  a  Poet  exclusively, 
he  had  been  amused  with  the  Eclogue;  aa 
a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in  a  apirit,  which 
made  it  evident,  that  he  would  have  read 
and  repeated  it  with  the  aame  pleasure,  had 
his  own  name  been  attached  to  the  imaginary 
object  or  agent. 

After  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  ob- 
served, that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  •♦••*  had 
over-rated  the  merits  of  the  poetry ;  but 
had  they  been  tenfold  greater,  they  could 
not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity  of 
heart,  which  could  alone  have  prompted 
sentiments  so  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my 
illustrious  friend  became  greatly  distressed 
on  my  account ;  but  fortunately  I  was  able 
to  preserve  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without  ex- 
citing even  a  suspicion,  how  nearly  and  pain- 
fully it  interested  me. 

What  follows,  is  substantially  the  aame 
aa  I  then  replied,  but  dilated  and  in  lan^age 
less  colloquial.  It  was  not  my  intention,  I 
said,  to  justify  the  publication,  whatever 
its  author^a  feelinga  might  have  been  at  the 
time  of  composing  it  That  they  are  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation 
from  a  good  man,  is  not  the  worst  fantnre 
of  such  poema.  Their  moral'  deformity  ia 
aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  pleaanre 
which  they  are  capable  of  afibrding  to  vin- 
dictive, turbulent,  and  unprincipled  readers. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  though  for  a  moment, 
that  the  author  seriously  wished  what  he 
had  thus  wildly  imagined,  even  the  attempt 
to  palliate  an  inhumanity  ao  monstrous  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  hearers.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sen- 
sations, In  which  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid 
and  fantastic  images,  is  likely  to  co-exist,  or 
is  even  compatible  with  that  gloomy  and 
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deliberate  ferocity  which,  a  gedons  wish  to 
realise  them  would  pre-snppose.  It  had  been 
nfteffi  obscrTcd,  and  all  my  experience  tended 
to  confirm  the  observation,  that  proipects 
of  pain  and  evil  to  others,  and  in  general, 
all  deep  feelings  of  revenge,  are  commonly 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironically  tame 
and  mild.  The  mind,  under  so  direful  and 
fiend-like  an  influence,  seems  to  take  a  mor- 
bid pleasure  in  contrasting  the  intensity  of 
its  wishes  and  feelings  with  the  slightness 
or  levity  of  the  expressions  by  w^ich  tKey 
are  hinted ;  and  indeed  feelings  so  intense 
and  solitary,  if  they  were  not  precluded  (as 
in  almost  all  cases  they  would  be)  by  a  con- 
stitutional activity  of  fancy  and  association, 
and  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with 
it,  would  assuredly  themselves  preclude  such 
activity.  Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the 
antagonist  of  action  ;  though  in  an  ordinary 
and  natural  degree  the  former  alternates 
with  the  latter,  and  thereby  revives  and 
strengthens  it.  But  the  more  intense  and 
insane  the  passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more 
fixed  are  the  correspondent  forms  and  notions. 
A  rooted  hatred,  an  inveterate  thirst  of 
revenge,  is  a  sort  of  madness,  and  still 
eddies  round  its  favourite  object,  and  exer- 
cises as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of 
mind  in  thoughts  and  words,  which  admit 
of  no  adequate  substitutes.  Like  a  fish  in 
a  globe  of  glass,  it  moves  restlessly  round 
and  round  the  scanty  circumference,  which 
it  can  not  leave  without  losing  its  vital 
element 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  ima- 
ginary representations  as  spring  from  a  real 
and  earnest  desire  of  evil  to  another,  which 
we  often  see  in  real  life,  and  might  even 
anticipate  from  the  nature  of  the  mind.  The 
images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindictive  man  pla- 
ces before  his  imagination,  will  most  often 
be  taken  from  the  realities  of  life:  they  will 
be  images  of  pain  and  suffering  which  he 
has  himself  seen  inflicted  on  other  men,  and 
which  he  can  fancy  himself  as  inflicting  on 
the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  will  suppose 
that  we  had  heard  at  difl*erent  times  two 
common  sailors,  each  speaking  of  some  one 
who  had  wronged  or  offended  him ;  that  the 
first  with  apparent  violence  had  devoted 
eierjLpart  of  his  adversary's  body  and  soul 
to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  and  fantastic 
places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  of,  and 
this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  outrd  and  wildly 
combined  execrations,  which  too  often  with 
our  lower  classes  serve  for  escape-valves  to 
carrv  ofl*  the  excess  of  their  passions,  as  so 
much  superfluous  steam  that  would  endanger 
the  vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  with  that  sort  of  calmness 
of  tone  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the  paleness 
of  anger  is  to  the  eye, shall  simply  say:  ''If 
I  chance  to  bo  made  boatswain,  as  1  hope 
I  soon  shall,  and  can  but  once  get  that  fel- 
low under  my  hand  (and  I  shall  be  upon  the 


watch  for  him),  Fll  tickle  his  prettj  ikii! 
I  wonH  hurt  him !  oh  no !  V\\  only  cat  the 
to  the  Iwer  /  "  I  dare  app«d  to  all  pre- 
sent, which  of  the  two  they  wonid  regard 
as  the  least  deceptive  symptom  of  delibente 
malignity  Y  nay,  whether  it  wonld  sarpnM 
them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  an  hoor  or  two 
afterward,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  the 
very  man,  the  fractional  parts  of  whose  bsdj 
and  soul  he  had  been  so  charitably  dispesiBg 
of;  or  even  perhaps  risking  his  life  for  him. 
What  language  Shakspeare  considered  chi- 
racteristic  of  malignant  disposition,  we  tee 
in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gimtiaas, 
who  spoke  an  infinite  deal  pf  nothing  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice ; 

^Too  wild,  too  rode  sad  bold  of  vsict, 

the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  lad 
words  reciprocally  ran  away  with  t£eh  ttker; 

O  be  thou  damned,  inexorable  dot ! 

And  for  tby  life  let  Justice  be  accsMrt! 

and  the  wild  fanciea  that  follow,  contrastsd 
with  Shy  lock's  tranquil  I  atand  here  for  U». 
Or,  to  tike  a  caae  more  analogoos  to  tkc 
present  subject,  should  we  hold  it  either  hit 
or  charitable  to  believe  it  to  have  beea  Dat- 
te's  serious  wish,  that  all  the  persons  nea- 
tinned  by  him,  (many  recently  departtd 
and  some  even  alive  at  the  time)  shoald 
actually  suffer  the  fiintaotic  and  horribk 
punishments,  to  which  he  has  seateacfd 
them  in  his  hell  and  purgatory?  Or  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  passages  in  which  BUhtf 
Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  the  sUte  vf  tksM 
who,  vicious  themselves,  have  been  tke 
cause  of  vice  and  misery  to  their  feflow-cna- 
turea?  Could  we  endure  for  a  momeat  ts 
think  that  a  apirtt,  like  Biahop  TajWi, 
burning  with  Chriatian  love;  that  a  aaa 
constitutionally  overflowing  with  pl(••■^ 
able  kindliness;  who  scarcely  even  la  a  ea- 
sual  illustration  introduces  the  iflMge  ^ 
woman,  child,  or  bird,*  but  he  embalvatke 
thought  with  so  rich  a  tendemeoa,  as  ■afcai 
the  very  words  seem  beauties  and  (nrmmftt 
of  poetry  from  an  Eurioides  or  Simonidcs;- 
can  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  naa  ••  i^*- 
tured  and  ao  diaciplined,  did  at  the  tise  sf 
composing  this  horrible  picture,  attack  i 
sober  feeling  of  reality  to  the  phrasesf  •» 
that  he  would  have  described  in  the  mmf 
tone  of  juatificatipn,  in  the  same  laxariast 
flow  of  phraaes,  the  tortures  aboat  ts  W 
inflicted  on  a  living  bdividnal  by  a  TCffdift 
of  the  Star-Chamberf  or  the  still  bhtc 
atrocious  sentences  executed  on  the  Scsirk 
anti-prelatista  and  achismatics,  at  the  rs*- 
mand,  and  in  some  instances  under  the  fffj 
eye  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  sf  tkat 
wretched  bigot  who  afterwards  diahan***^ 
and  forfeited  the  throne  of  Great  Briiaiaf 
Or  do  we  not  rather  feel  and  nadcrrtaad. 
that  theae  violent  words  Were  mere  baMe^ 
flashes  and  electrical  apparitions,  frsn  ^ 
magic  cauldron  of  a  fervid  and  rbtfliaii 
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fuicy,  constantly  fiielled  by  an  noexampled 
opalence  of  langoage  ? 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  bj  roytelf  for 
the  first  time  the  poem  in  question ,  mj  con- 
clusion, I  fully  believe,  would  be,  that  the 
writer  most  hare  been  some  man  of  warm 
feelings  and  actire  fancy ;  that  he  had  painted 
to  himself  the  circumstances  that  accompany 
war  in  so  many  rivid  and  yet  fantastic  forms, 
us  proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the 
feelings  were  the  result  of  obaervation,  or 
in  any  way  derived  from  realities.  I  should 
judge,  that  they  were  the  product  of  his 
own  seething  imagination,  and  therefore 
impregnated  with  that  pleasurable  exultation 
which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exertions 
of  intellectual  power;  that  in  the  same  mood 
he  had  generalized  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  then  personified  the  abstract  and  christ- 
ened it  by  the  name  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  most  often  associated 
with  its  management  and  measures.  I  should 
guess  that  the  minister  was  in  ihe  an  thorns 
mind,  at  the  moment  of  composition,  as  com- 
pletely ccxaStjc,  ayaifioaagxoc,  as  Anncreon^s 
grasshopper,  and  that  he  had  as  little  notion 
of  a  real  person  of  flesh  and  blood, 

DittisgaUhsble  is  member,  Joint,  or  limb, 
as  Milton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phan- 
toms (half  person,  half  allegory)  which  he 
has  placed  at  the  gates  of  Hell.  I  concluded 
liy  observing,  that  the  Poem  was  not  cal- 
culated to  excite  pasMum  in  any  mind,  or  to 
make  any  impression  excepton /roeftc  readers; 
amd  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed 
by  the  grotesque  union  of  epigrammatic  wit 
with  allegoric  personification,  in  the  allusion 
to  the  most  fearful  of  thoughts,  I  should 
ronjectnre  that  the  ^^rantin  Bardie,**  instead 
of  really  believing,  much  less  wishing,  the 
fate  spoken  of  in  the  last  line,  in  application 
to  nay  human  individual,  would  shrink  from 
IMissiag  the  verdict  even  on  the  Devil  him- 
self, aad  exclaim  with  poor  Burns: 

Bst  Are  je  weel,  said  Nlckie-ben! 
Ok!  wsd  je  csk  s  tbonght  sn*  mes! 
Ys  sib  lias  might—I  disss  ken<^ 

Still  kse  s  ttake— 
Vm  wsc  to  tkisk  spos  yos  den, 

Ev*a  for  70a  r  sske! 

t  aeed  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which 
are  here  dilated,  were  in  such  a  company 
only  rapidly  suggested.  Our  kind  host  smiled, 
and  with  a  courteous  compliment  observed, 
that  the  defence  was  too  good  for  the  cause. 
My  voire  faultered  a  little,  for  I  was  some- 
what agitated;  though  not  so  much  on  my 
own  account  as  for  the  uneasiness  that  so 
kind  aad  friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of 
distressing  me.  At  length  1  brought  out 
these  words:  I  must  now  confess,  Sir!  tliat 
I  am  the  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  writ- 
t«-n  some  years  ago.  1  do  not  attempt  to 
ffistifj  my  past  self,  young  as  I  then  was; 
licti  aslittlaaa  I  would  now  write  a  similar 


poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then  from  imagin- 
ing, that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as  more 
or  less  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events, 
if  I  know  my  own  heart,  there  was  never 
a  moment  in  my  existence  in  which  I  should 
have  been  more  ready,  had  Mr.  Pittas  person 
been  in  hazard,  to  interpose  my  own  body, 
and  defend  his  life  at  the  risque  of  my  own. 

I  have  prefaced  the  poem  with  this  anec- 
dote, because  to  have  printed  it  ^without 
any  remark  might  well  have  been  understood 
as  implying  an  unconditional  approbation  on 
my  part,  and  this  after  many  years  consider- 
ation. But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re-published 
it  at  all?  I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had  been 
attributed  at  diflcrent  times  to  different  other 
persons;  and  what  I  had  dared  beget,  I 
thought  it  neither  manly  nor  honorable  not 
to  dare  father.  From  the  same  motives  I 
should  have  published  perfect  copies  of  two 
poems,  the  one  entitled  The  Devil's  ThoughtB^ 
and  the  other  The  Two  Round  Spaces  on  the 
Tomb-Stone,  but  that  the  three  first  staniaa 
of  the  former,  which  were  worth  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  re- 
mainder, were  written  by  a  friend  of  de- 
served celebrity ;  and  because  there  are  pas- 
sages in  both,  which  might  have  eiven  of- 
fence to  the  religious  feelings  of  certain 
readers.  I  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why 
vulgar  superstitions,  and  absurd  conceptions 
that  deform  the  pure  faith  of  a  Christian, 
should  possess  a  greater  immunity  from 
ridicule  than  stories  of  witches,  or  the  fablea 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are  those 
who  deem' it  profaneness  and  irreverence  to 
call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's 
cowl  on  Its  head;  and  I  would  rather  reason 
with  this  weakness  than  ofl'end  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which 
I  referred,  is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on 
Christ's  Advent  to  Judgement;  which  is 
likewise  the  second  in  his  year's  course  of 
sermons.  Among  many  remarkable  passages 
of  the  same  character  in  those  discourses, 
I  have  selected  this  as  the  most  so.  ^^But 
when  this  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  shall 
appear,  then  Justice  shall  strike  and  Mercy 
shall  not  hold  her  hands;  she  shall  strike 
sore  strokes,  and  Pity  shall  not  break  the 
blow.  As  there  are  treasures  of  good  things, 
so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wrath  and  fury, 
and  scourges  and  scorpions;  and  then  shall 
be  produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  the 
malice  of  Envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  persecutions  of  the  saints, 
and  the  cares  of  Covetousness  and  the  trou- 
bles of  Ambition,  and  the  insolcncies  of  trai- 
tors and  the  vtotenees  of  rebels,  and  the  rago 
of  anger  and  the  uneasiness  of  impatience, 
and  the  restlessness  of  unlawful  desires ;  and 
by  this  time  the  monsters  and  diseases  will 
be  numerous  and  intolerable,  when  God's 
heavy  hand  shall  press  the  sanies  and  the 
intolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  nn- 
reasonableness,  the  amaaement  and  the  dis« 
M 
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order,  the  smart  and  the  sorrow,  the  gnilt 
and  the  pnnishment,  ont  from  all  our  sins,, 
and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the 
wicked  drink  off  all  the  Tengcance,  and  force 
it  down  their  unwilling  throats  with  the 
Tiolence  of  devils  and  accursed  spirits.** 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the 
imagination  rather  than  the   discretion   of 
the  compounder ;  that,  in  short,  this  passage 
and  others   of  the  same  kind  are  in  a  bad 
taste,  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day.     It 
would  doubtless  have  more  hehoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written, 
on  a  subject  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed 
to  Time,  and  a  death   threatened,   not  the 
negative,  hut  the  positive  Opposite  of  Life ; 
a  subject,  therefore,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity he  indescribable  to  the  human  under- 
standing  in  our  present  state.     But  I  can 
neither  find  nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occur- 
red to  any  reader  to  ground  on  such  pas- 
sages a  charge  against  Bishop  Taylor^s  hu- 
manity, or  goodness  of  heart.    I  was  not  a 
little  surprized  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature  and  other  works,  so  hor- 
rible a  sentence  passed  on  Milton^s  moral 
character,  for  a  passage  in  his  prose-wri- 
tings, as  nearly  parallel  to  this  of  Taylor*s 
as  two  passages  can  well  be  conceived  to  be. 
All  his  merits,  as  a  poet,  forsooth — all  the 
glory  of  having  written  the  Piridise  Lost, 
are  light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam, 
compared  with  the  atrocious  malignity  of 
heart  expressed  in  the  offensive  paragraph. 
I  remembered,  in  general,  that  Milton  had 
concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Reformation, 
written  in  the  fervour  of  his  youthful  ima- 
gination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted 
metre  only  to   become  a  lyrical   poem.     I 
remembered  that  in  the  former  part  he  had 
formed  to  himself  a  perfect  ideal  of  human 
Tirtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disinterested 
seal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,   and 
public  Liberty,  in  Act  and  in  Suffering,  in 
the  day  of  Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Mar- 
tyrdom.    Such   spirits,   as   more    excellent 
than  others,  he  describes  as  having  a  more 
excellent  reward,  and  as  distinguished  by  a 
transcendent  glory:   and   this   reward    and 
this  glory    he  displays   and   particularizes 
with  an  energy  and  brilliance  that  announ- 
ced  the  Paradise  Lost  as  plainly,  as  ever 
the  bright  purple  clouds  in  the  east  announ- 
ced the  coming   of  the  Sun.     Milton  then 
passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men 
as   from    motives   of  selfish   ambition   and 
the  lust  of  personal  aggrandizement  should, 
against  their  own  light,  persecute  truth  and 
the  true  religion,   and  wilfully  abuse  the 
powers  and  gifts  entrusted  to  them,  to  bring 
vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  country,   on  the  very  country  that 
had    trusted,   enriched  and  honored    them. 
Such  beings,  after  that  speedy  and  appro- 
priate removal   from  their  sphere  of  mis- 


chief which  all  good  and  humane  men  nuMt 
of  course  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  grantrd 
by  parity  of  reason,  meet  with  a  pnnisbmeot, 
an   ignominy,  and   a   retaliation,  as  much 
severer  than   other  wicked   men,   as  their 
guilt  and  its  consequence  were  more  enonn- 
ous.  His  description  of  this  imaginary  pan- 
ishment  presents   more  distinct  picturei  to 
the  fancy  than  the  extract  from  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor; but  the  thoughts  in  the  latter  are  in- 
comparably more  exaggerated  and  horrific. 
All  this  I  knew;  but  I  neither rememkerfd. 
nor  by  reference  and  careful  re-perusal  conM 
discover,  any  other  meaning,  either  in  Mil- 
ton or  Taylor,  but  that  good  men  will  be 
rewarded,  and  the  impenitent  wicked  panlth- 
ed,  in   proportion  to  their  dispositions  sod 
intentional  acts  in  this  life;  and  that  if  the 
punishment  of  the  least  wicked  be  fearfnl 
beyond  conception,  all  words  and  descripUssa 
must  be  so  far  true,  that    they  roost  fsll 
short   of  the  punishment   that  awaits  the 
transcendcntly  wicked.     Had  Milton  stated 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity, 
as  an  individual  or  individuals  actually  ex- 
isting? Certainly  not!  Is  his  representatisa 
worded  historically,  or  only  hypotheticaUyl 
Assuredly  the  latter !  Doea  he  express  it  ti 
his  own  wish,  that  after  death  they  '^wdd 
suffer  these  tortures  ?  or  as  a  general  co»- 
sequence,  deduced  from  reason  and  revrli- 
tion,  that  such  will  be  their  fate?  Again  tke 
latter  only !  His  wish  is  expressly  confis^ 
to  a  speedy  stop  being  pat  by  Providesrt 
to  their  power  of  inflicting  misery  on  othen! 
But  did  he  name  or  refer  to  any  persoss, 
living  or  dead  ?  No !  But   the  calanuiiaton 
of  Milton  daresay  (for  what  will  calnmsy 
not  dare  say  ?^  that  he  had  Laud  and  Srir- 
FORD  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of  remorse- 
less persecution  and  the  cnslavemeat  of  t 
free  country,  from  motives  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion.    Now,   what  if  a  stem  anti-prelstist 
should  daresay^  that  in  speaking  of  the  ts<*- 
lencies  of  traitors  and  the  violences  of  rrW*» 
Bishop  iraylor  must  have  individualised  is 
his  mind,    Hamden,  Hollis,  Ptv,  Faisvai* 
Irbton,  and  Milton?  And  what  if  heshosM 
take  the  liberty  of  concluding,  that  ia  the 
afterdcscripttoh  the  Bishop  was  feeding  >■' 
feasting   his    party  hatred,   and   with  thoss 
individuaU  before  the  eyes  of  his  imaitin*' 
tion   enjoying,  trait  by  trait,    horror  alU* 
horror,  the  picture  of  their  intolerable  s^ 
nies?   Yet  this  bigot  would  have  aa  tf^ 
right  tlius   to  criminate  the  one  good  ssJ 
great  man,  as  these  men  hare  to.rriaissl' 
the  other.  Milton  has  oaid,  and  1  dsabt  sst 
but  that  Taylor  with  equal  truth  conMks«' 
said  it,  that  in  his  whole  life  he  wttrv^^ 
against  a  man  even  that  his  skin  shooM  be 
grazed.     He  asserted  this  when  one  of  k>* 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  oephnr) 
had  called  upon  the  women  and  ehiUrrs  is 
the  streetii  to  take  up  stones  and  stone  km 
(Milton).  It  Is  known  that  Miltoa  repealed!? 
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used  his  interest  to  protect  the  royalists; 
bat  even  at  a  time  when  all  lies  would  have 
been  meritorious  against  him,  no  charge  was 
made,  no  story  pretended,  that  he  had  ever 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  assisted  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  methinks  there  are 
other  and  far  better  feelings,  which  should 
be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  our  great 
elder  writers.  When  I  have  before  me  on 
the  same  table,  the  works  of  Hammond  and 
Baxter;  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and 
drarness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving 
each  other:  it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that 
their  names  should  be  perverted  to  an  occa- 
sion of  bitterness  among  ut,  who  are  enjoy- 
ing that  happy  mean  which  the  human  too- 
MrcH  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necessary 
to  produce.  The  tangle  of  delusions  which 
stifled  and  distorted  tbe  growing  tree  of  our 
wclibeing  have  been  torn  away;  the  para- 
site-weeds that  fed  on  its  very  roots  have 
been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violence. 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the 
constant  care,  the  gradual  improvement,  the 
c-autions  unhazardous  labours  of  the  indns- 
trioias  though  contented  gardener — to  prune, 
Co  strengthen,  to  engraft,  and  one  by  one 
to  remote  from  its  leaves  and  fresh  shoots 
Che  slug  and  the  caterpillar.  But  far  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and  sense- 
Irss  detraction  the  conscientious  hardihood 
of  oar  predecessors,  or  even  to  condemn  in 
them  that  vehemence,  to  which  the  blessings 
it  won  for  ns  leave  us  now  neither  temptation 
nor  pretext  We  ante-date  the  fcclhga,  in 
order  to  criminate  the  authors,  of  our  present 
Idberty,  I«ight,  and  Toleration. 

If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem,  during 
their  whole  lives,  to  have  moved  in  direct 
opposition,  though  neither  of  them  has  at 
any  time  introduced  the  name  of  the  other, 
IHilton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The 
former  commenced  his  career  by  attacking 
th«*  Church-Liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of 
prayer.  The  latter,  but  far  more  success- 
fully, by  defending  both.  Milton's  next  work 
was  then  against  the  Prelacy  and  the  then 
existing  Church-Government — Taylor's,  in 
tiDdication  and  support  of  them.  Milton 
became  more  and  more  a  stem  republican, 
or  rather  an  advocate  for  that  religious  and 
moral  aristocracy  which,  in  his  day,  was 
railed  repablicanism,  and  which,  even  more 
tliaa  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct  antipodo 
of  nodern  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  more  and 
more  sceptical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men 
ia  general  for  power,  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy. 
Froni  Calvinism,  with  a  still  decreasing 
respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for  Church- 
Antiqaity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
radrd  in  an  indifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to 
a//  forms  of  ecclesiastic  government,  and  to 
tiavr  rrtrrated  wholly  into  the  inward  and 
opiritnal  church-communion  of  his  own  spi- 
rit witll  the  Light,  that  lighteth  every  maa 


that  cometh  into  the  world.  Taylor,  with 
a  growing  reverence  ftfr  authority,  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  without  the  aids  of  tradition  and 
the  consent  of  authorized  interpreters,  ad- 
vanced as  far  in  his  approaches  (not  indeed 
to  Popery,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  con- 
scientious minister  of  the  English  Church 
could  well  venture.  Milton  would  be,  and 
would  utter  the  same,  to  all,  on  all  occa- 
sions: he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Taylor 
would  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  he  might  benefit  any ;  hence  he 
availed  himself,  in  his  popular  writings,  of 
opinions  and  representations  which  stand 
often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  doubts 
and  convictions  expressed'  in  his  more  philo- 
sophical works.  He  appears,  indeed,  not 
foo  severely  to  have  blamed  that  management 
of  truth  (itfam  falsitatem  dispcnsativam)  au- 
thorized and  exemplified  by  almost  all  the 
fathers:  Integrum  omnino  Doctoribus  et 
ca*tus  Christiani  Antistitibns  esse,  ut  dolos 
versent,  falsa  veris  intermiscennt  et  impri- 
mis religionis  hostes  fallant,  dummodo  veri- 
tatis  coromodis  et  utilitati  inscrviant. 

The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on 
with  the  elements  of  tlieir  several  intellec- 
tual powers.  Milton,  austere,  condensed, 
imaginative,  supporting  his  truth  by  direct 
enunciation  of  lofty  moral  sentiment  and  by 
distinct  visual  representations,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed 
ffilschood  by  moral  denunciation  and  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures  appalling  or  repulsive. 
In  his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so  many 
allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor,  eminently 
discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
of  his  own  words)  agglomeratirc ;  still  more 
rich  in  images  than  Milton  himself,  but 
images  of  Fancy,  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mon and  passive  eye,  rather  than  to  the  eye 
of  the  imagination.  Whether  supporting  or 
assailing,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  argu- 
ment or  by  appeals  to  the  affections,  unsur- 
passed even  by  the  Schoolmen  in  subtlety, 
agility  and  logical  wit,  and  unrivalled  by 
the  most  rhetorical  of  the  fatherf  in  the 
copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  expressions 
and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  convey 
feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and 
words  of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and 
at  once  whirl  and  rush  onward  like  a  stream, 
at  once  rapid  and  full  of  eddies;  and  yet 
still,  interfused  here  and  there,  we  see  a 
tongue  or  islet  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or 
living  group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost 
contrariantly,  wherein  did  these  great  men 
agree?  wherein  did  they  resemble  each 
other  t  In  Genius,  in  Learning,  in  unfeigned 
Piety,  in  blameless  Purity  of  Life,  and  in 
benevolent  aspirations  and  purposes  for  the 
moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their 
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fellow-rreatnreA !  Both  of  them  wrote  a  La- 
tin Accidence,  to  render  education  more  easy 
and  less  painful  to  children ;  .hotli  of  them 
composed  hymns  and  psalms  proportioned 
to  the  capacity  of  conmion  congregations; 
both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the  glo- 
rious example  of  publicly  recommending  and 
supporting  general  Toleration,  and  the  Li- 
ber^ both  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press!  In 
the  writings  of  neither  shall  we  find  a  single 
sentence,  like  those  tnee^  deliverances  to  CrotTs 
mercy,  with  which  Laud  accompanied  his 
TOtes  for  the  mutilations  and  loathsome 
dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  others! — no 
where  such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find  in 
Bishop  Hairs  memoranda  of  his  own  Life, 
concerning  the  subtle  and  witty  Atheist  that 
so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him 
.at  Sir  Robert  Drury's,  till  he  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  remove  him,  and  behold !  his  prayers 
were  heard ;  for  shortly  afterward  this  phi- 
listine-combatant  went  to  London,  and  there 
perished  of  the  plague  in  great  misery !  In 
short,  no  where  shall  we  find  the  least  ap- 
proach, in  the  lives  and  writings  of  John 
Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with 
which  the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition 
deliver  over  a  condemned  heretic  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  recommending  him  to  mercy, 
and  hoping  that  the  magistrate  will  treat 
the  erring  brother  with  all  possible  mild- 
ness ! — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows 
what  would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared 
oflTend  them  by  acting  on  their  recommend- 
ation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader 
from  myself  to  characters. more  worthy  of 
his  attention,  has  led  me  far  beyond  my 
first  intention ;  but  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
expose  the  false  seal  which  has  occasioned 
these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion,  first  to  personify 
the  Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak 
of  different  individuals,  who  in  different 
ages  have  been  rulers  in  that  church,  as  if 
in  some  strange  way  they  constituted  its  per- 
sonal identity.  Why  should  a  clergyman 
of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the 
defence  of  Laud  or  Sheldon?  Surely  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  warmest  partisan  of  our 
establishment,  that  he  can  assert  with  truth, 
— when  our  Church  persecuted,  it  was  on 
mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Christendom ;  and  at  all  events,  far  less  cul- 
pable was  this  intolerance  in  the  Bishops, 
who  were  maintaining  the  existing  laws, 
than  the  persecuting  spirit  afterwards  shewn 
by  their  successful  opponents,  who  had  do 
such  excuse,  and  who  shonid  have  been 
taught  mercy  by  their  own  sufferings,  and 
wisdom  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment in  their  own  case.  We  can  say,  that 
oar  Church,  apostolical  in  its  faith,  primi- 
tive in  its  ceremodies,  unequalled  in  its 
liturgical  fomu;  that  our  Church,  which 


has  kindled  and  displayed  more  bright  and 
burning  lights  of  Genius  and  Learning,  than 
all  other  protestant  churches  since  Die  re- 
formation, was  (with  the  single  exception 
of  the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least 
intolerant,  when  all  Christians  unhappily 
deemed  a  species  of  intolerance  their  reli- 
gious duty ;  that  Bishops  of  our  church  were 
among  the  first  that  contended  against  this 
error ;  and  finally,  that  since  the  reformation, 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the  Church 
of  England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shewn 
herself  eminently  tolerant,  and  far  more  so, 
both  in  Spirit  and  in  Fact,  than  many  of 
her  most  bitter  opponents,  who  profess  to 
deem  toleration  itself  an  insult  on  the  rights 
of  mankind!  As  to  myself,  who  not  only 
know  the  Church-Establishment  to  be  toler- 
ant, but  who  see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  sole  safe  bultnark  of  Toleration,  I  feel 
no  necessity  of  defending  or  palliating  op- 
pressions under  the  two  Charleses,  in  order 
to  exclaim  with   a  tnli  and  fervent  heart. 

B0TO  PRaPBTUA  ! 


The  Scene,  a  desolated  Tract  m  la  Vendue. 
Famihb  is  discovered  lying  on  the  grvmmd; 
to  her  enter  Finn  and  Slavohtbr. 

Famine,    Sistbbs!  sisters!  who  aent  yoa 
here? 

Slaughter  (to  Firey    I  will  whisper  it  in 
her  ear.  ' 

Fire.    No!  no!  no! 
SpiriU  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
'Twill  make  an  holiday  in  IleU, 
No!  no!  no! 

Myself,  I  namM  him  once  below. 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be. 
Leapt  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
ClappM  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me; 
But  laugh 'd  to  hear  Hell's  burning  iKflerm 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 
No!  no!  no! 

Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell: 
'Twill  make  an  holiday  in  Hell! 

Famtne.     Whisper  it,  sister!  to  and  ao! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

Slaughter,  Letters  four  do  form  his  luuBe— 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

Both.    The  same!  the  same! 

daughter.    He  came  by  stealth,  and  «a 
lock'd  my  den. 
And  I  have  drank  the  blood  since  thea 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  bh«. 

Both,    Who  bade  you  do't? 

Slaughter,    The  same!  the  same! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried,  Hailoe! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

Famine.    Thanks,  sister,  thaaka !  tlie  ^ra 
have  bled. 
Their  wives  and  their  children  faiat  for  htrud . 
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I  itood  in  a  awampT  field  of  battle; 
WHh  bonet  and  •koAs  I  made  a  rattle, 
Te  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion-crow 
Aod  the  homelens  dog — but  they  would  not  go. 
So  off  I  flew :  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  lee  them  gorge  their  dainty  faro  ? 
I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-wall— 
Can  yon  guess  what  I  saw  there? 

Both,    Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

Famine.    A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother: 
I  had  itanr'd  the  one  and  was  starving  the 
other! 

Both.    Who  bade  you  do't? 

Famine,    The  same!  the  same! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried.  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

Fire,    Sisters!  I  from  Ireland  came! 
Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 
I  triamphM  o'er  the  setting  Sun! 
iad  all  the  while  the  work  was  done, 
Oa  u  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 
1  fliug  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides, 
It  wu  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 
To  eee  the  swelterM  cattle  run 
With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night, 
Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light! 
Bj  the  light*  of  his  own  biasing  cot 
Wuniany  a  naked  Rebel  shot: 
The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hissM, 
While  crash !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 
Oa  lome  of  those  old  bed-rid  nuraea, 
That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 

Both,    Who  bade  you  doH? 

Fire,    The  same!  the  same! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried,  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

M.    He  let  us  loose,  and  cried,  HaUoo! 
How  shaU  we  yield  him  honour  due? 

Famine,  Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food, 
ni  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude, 
Tui  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim : 
They  shaU  seise  bim  and  his  brood— 

SUmghter,  They  shaU  tear  him  limb  from 
limb! 

Fire,    O  thankless  beldames  and  untrue ! 
«  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
l^^him,  who  did  so  much  for  yoaV 
2]***y  months  he,  bv  my  troth ! 
«h  richlv  cater'd  for  you  both; 
^  in  an  hour  would  yon'  repay 
ja  eight  years'  work  ?--Away !  away ! 
■^mam  fkithfnl!  I 
Qtag  to  him  oTerlastingly. 


THE    KEEP-SAKE. 

Tis  tedded  hay,  the  first-fruiU  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  com-sheayes  in  one  field. 
Shew  tamm^  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox- 
glove tall 


Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing 

lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,    like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past 

years. 
The  tlioms  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all 

gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  flowret  of  the 

brook, 
Hope's  gentle  ^em,  the  sweet  Fobobt-kb-iiot  ! 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd,  (the  flowers  which  most  she 

knew  I  lov'd) 
And,  more  belov'd  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 


In  the  cool  morning-twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyless  restlessness, . 
Leaving  the  soft  bed  to  her  sleeping  sister. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice   to  the  woodbine- 
bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morn- 
ing-breeze. 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  river-pool ; 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd 

her  love, 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and 

stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her 

name 
Between  the  Moss-Rosb  and  Fobgbt-«b-hot — 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn 

hair! 
That,  forc'd  to   wander  till  sweet  apring 

return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice,  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promis'd,  that  when  spring 

retum'd. 
She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name. 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine! 


THE   PICTURE, 

oa     TRB     LOVBa's     BBSOLUnON. 

Thboitoh  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted 

underwood 

I  force  my  way;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 

O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 

Crushing    the   purple    whorts;    while   oft 

unseen. 
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Harrying  along  the  drifted  forest-Ieayes, 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I 

toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither!  A  new  joy, 
LoYely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer-gust, 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-horn  of  the  ip'ring, 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  hehind. 
Playmate,   or   guide!   The    master-passion 

queird, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  th'  unfrequent  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and 

brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  Tault 
High  o*er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 
Here    Wisdom    might    resort,    and    here 

Remorse ; 
Here  too  the  love-lorn  Man  who,  sick  in  soul 
And  of  this  busy  human  heArt  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunatic! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something,    that  he  knows 

not  of. 
In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks! 


But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  con- 
tagion here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these:   these  are   no 

groTOs 
Where  Loye  dare  loiter !  If  in  sullen  mood 
He    should  stray   hither,  the   low  stumps 

shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  briar  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.  Like  a  wounded 

bird 

Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  oh  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds  !  you  that  make 

at  mom 

The  dew-drops  quiyer  on  the  spiders'  webs ! 
You,  oh  ye  wingless  Airs  !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems-  of  heath  and  bitten  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon. 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless 

damp. 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb 
Chase,   chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin 

Gnomes  ^ 
With  priekles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedge- 
hog's back. 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Cloaths  as  with  net-work :  here  will  couch 

my  limbs, 
Close  by  this  rivor,  in  thia  silent  shade, 


As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world — nnheard,  unseen. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  beil-likc 

sound 
Tinkling,  or  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring 

trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.  This  breeze,  that  visits 

me, 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  rais'd 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek  ; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton — never  half  disclosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  then<:e 
Eye -poisons   for    some    love  -  distempered 

youth. 
Who  ne'er  hencefbrth  may  see  an  aspen- 
grove 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 


Sweet  breeze !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast. 
Who  swells  his  little  breast,  so  full  of  song. 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain-ash. 
And  thou  too,   desert  stream!  no  pool  of 

thine. 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer-eve. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe. 
Her  face,  her  form  divine,  her  downcast  ]<»ok 
Contemplative !  Ah  see !  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree. 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror!  He,  mean- 
while. 
Who  from  her  countenance  tum'd  or  looked 

by  stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse)  he  now. 
With  stedfast  gaze  and  unoffending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vatiL» 
E'en  as  that  phantom-world  on  which  he 

gazed. 
She,   sportive  tyrant!  with  her  left  hand 

plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her 

g«>^» 
Lychnis,  and  wil]ow-herb,and  fox-glove  bells; 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  tine^ 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool!  Then  all  the 

charm 
Is  broken — all  that  phantom-world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread* 
And  each  mis-shape  the  other.  Stay  awhile. 
Poor  youth,  who  scarcely  dar'st  lift  np  ihine 

eyes! 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smootlwcMR, 


The  visions  will  Tetum!  And  lo!  he  atavs: 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  for^M 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once 

more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror,  and  heboid 
Each  wildflower  on  the  marge  inverted  ihrrr. 
And  there  the  half-uprootod  tree — bat  where. 
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0  where  the  virgin^s  snowy  arm,  thait  leanM 
On  ito  bare  branch  ?  He  tarn8,and  she  in  gone ! 
Homeward  she  steals  through  roany  a  wood- 
land maze 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.  Ill-fated  youth ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
In  mad  io?e-ycarning  hy  the  yacant  hrook , 
Till  sickly  thoughts   hewitch  thine   eyes, 

and  thou 
fieholdst  her  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
The  Naiad  of  the  Mirror!— Not  to  thee, 
0  wild  and  desert  Stream!  belongs  this  tale: 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
Tower  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across 

thy  bed. 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavem-well: 
Sare  when  the  shy  king-fishers  build  their 

nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou, 
wild  Stream ! 


This  be  my  chosen  haunt — emancipate 
from  passion^ff  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 
1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.  O  lead, 
I'^^  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms! 
I^f  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs 
How  fair  the  snnshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
I«Ie  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waters 
Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound. 
How  soon  to  re-unite !  And  *ee !  they  meet, 
^h  in  the  other  lost  and  found :  And  see ! 
■Weless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 
^J'obbiiig  within  them,heart  at  once  and  eye ! 
With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds. 
The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 
Bhiuesso'erswam  with  lustre !  Such  the  hour 
Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief 

feuds ! 
Bnthark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfaU ! 
I  come  out  into  light— I  find  myself 
Bwieath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiful 
Of  forest-trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods!) 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
Th»t  overbrows  the  cataract   How  bursts. 
The  landscape  on  my  sight!  Two  crescent  hiHs 
rold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circnkir  vale,  and  ]and-lock*d,  as  might 

"ccm, 
v^iUi  brook   and   bridge,  and  gray  stone 

cottages, 
TOf  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.  At  my  feet. 
The  whortle-berries  arc  bedewed  with  spray, 
^•hed  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfall, 
"•w  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy-mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow !  All  the  air  is  calm. 
The  smoke   from   cottage-chimnies,   ting'd 

.  "^ith  light, 

«J»ei  in  colomna :  from  this  house  .alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  colnmn  slants, 
w  fceb  its  ceaseless  breeze.  But  what  is 

THIS? 

That  cottage,   with   iU  slanting  chimney- 
smoke. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  piUowed  on  a  sleeping  dog- 


One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 
Holds  loosely  its   small  handful  of   wild- 
flowers, 
Unfilletted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketched  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
PeelM  from  the  birchen  bark !  Divinest  maid! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin!  She  has  been  newly  here; 
And  lo!  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her 

couch — 
The  pressure  still  remains '  O  blessed  couch! 
For  this  mayst  thou  flower  early,  and  the 

Sdn, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !  O  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius!  stateliest  of  our  maids! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcseus  wooM 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song! 
O  child  of  genius!  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !  My  heairt. 
Why  beats  it  thus?  Through  yonder  cop- 
pice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads 

straightway 
On  to  her  father's  house.     She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to 

hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares  no  doubt.     Why  should  I 

yearn 
To  keep  the  rcHque?  'twiU  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.  Let  me  haste! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left ; 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  followM  her: 
And    I   may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood 
through. 


LOVE. 


Quae  hamilis  tenero  stylos  olim  efTadit  in  a»To, 
Perlegia  hie  lacrrmas,  et  qaod  pharetratns  acuta 
llle  paer  pnero  fecit  mihi  caspide  valnas. 
Omnia  paolatim  consamit  longior  »tas, 
VivendfN^ae  simal  moriinul>,   rapimarqiie  masendo. 
Ipse  mihi  collatas  enim  non  ille  videbor: 
Froufl  alia  est,  moresqae  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
Voxque  alind  sonat— 

Peetore  none  gelido  calidos  miseremnr  amantes, 
Jamqoe  arsisse  padet.  Veteres  tranqailla  tnmoltos 
Mens  horret  relegensque  alium  patat  ista  locatnm. 

Pbtsascha. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay. 
Beside  the  ruin'ii  tower. 
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The  Moonshine,  atealinfi:  oVr  the  acene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  ere; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  GeneyieTe! 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man. 

The  statue  of  the  armed  knight; 

She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay. 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  GenevieTe ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whenever  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieye. 

I  playM  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  nold  and  hoary. 

She  listenM  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chuse 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  "the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooM 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another *b  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  mo,  that  I  gased 
Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crax'd  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  cross'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 
And  sometime^i  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, 

There  came  and  lookM  him  in  the  Uice 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that.nnknowing  what  he  did. 
He  IrapM  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  sa%'d  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  claspt  hb  knees ; 
And  how  she  tended  hira  in  vain— 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

llic  scorn  that  crated  his  brain. 


And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

His  dying  words — ^but  when  I  reached 

That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 

My  faultering  voice  and  pausing  harp 

Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity  ! 


All  impulses  of  soul  and  i 
Had  thrill'd  my  guileless  Genevieve ; 
The  music,  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  bahny  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 
An  undistinguishable  thi  ong. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She  blushM  with  love,  and  virgin-aluune : 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heavM — she  stept  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept-- 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek 'embrace; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  leok*d  op. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  Love,  and  partly  Fear, 
And  partly  Hwas  a  bashful  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see. 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calmM  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin-pride. 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOHA?l, 

WHOM  THB  AvTBOa   BAD    KNOWII    IH   TVa    ftAtS 

OP  Hsa  Ihnockncb. 

MYmTLB^LSiF  that,  ill  hesped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soird  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  oVr  the  sheaf 
Whirr*d  along  Uie  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,'  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 
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Liffbtly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing! 

ReBTe  and  fluttelr  to  his  sight, 
WhiJe  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Wooed  and  whisper'd  thee  to  rise. 

Gailj  from  thy  mother-stalic 

Wert  thoa  danced  and  wafted  high- 
Soon  on  this  nnsheltcrM  walk 

Flnng  to  fisde,  to  rot  and  die. 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

AT  THB  TRXATRB. 

Ifiipsif,  that  with  sollen  brow 
Sitst  behind  those  Ttrgins  gay. 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildewM  boagh, ' 
Leafless  *niid  the  bloonu  of  May ! 

Him  who  Jared  thee  and  forsook, 
Oft  I  watchM  with  angry  gave. 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look, 
Aaxions  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  yonth. 
Soft  bis  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  BO  soiind  like  simple  truth, 
Bnt  BO  true  lore  in  his  eye. 

LoathiBg  thy  polluted  lot. 
Hie  thee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence! 

Seek  thy  we«ping  Mother's  cot. 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

ThoB  hast  known  deceit  and  folly. 
Thou  bast  felt  that  vice  is  woe: 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  arm'd,  go,  Maiden!  go. 

Mother  sage  of  Self-dominion, 
Firm  thy  steps,  oh  Melancholy ! 

The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  aky-lark  and  forlorn, 
WbUe  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 

That  ha4  akimm'd  the  tender  com. 
Or  the  bemii-field*s  odorous  blooms; 

SooB  with  rraoTBted  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 

I'pward  to  the  day-star  sprinr 
And  eBBhathe  in  heaTcaly  light 


LINES   COMPOSED   IN 
ROOM. 


A  concert- 


Nob  coU,  Bor  stern,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
Thcoe  aceatcd   rooois,  where,  to  a  gaudy 

throng, 
HcBTOB  the  proud  Harlot  her  distended  breaat, 
la  iatricscioB  of  laboritHis  aoag. 


These  feel  not  Moslems  genuine  power,  nor 
deign 

To  melt  at  Nature's  passion-warbled  plaint; 

But  when  the  long-breatli'd  singer's  'uptrill'd 
strain 

Bursts  in  a  squall— they  gape  for  won- 
derment. 


Hark!  the  deep  buzz  of  Vanity  and  Hate! 
Scornful,   yet  envious,  with  self-torturing 

sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While   the  pert  Captain,  or  the   prinuner 

Priest, 
Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 


O  giro  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  releas'd. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I 

kist) 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play. 
By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in 

light 
Or  lies  the  purple  eyening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  oh  let  me  hide 
Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees 
Around  whose  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 
On  whose  trim  scat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at 

ease. 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  tiro. 
Breathes  in  hu  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 


But  oh,  dear  Anne!    when   midnight -wind 

careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  tlie  out^house  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  in  the  rain-storm 

crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe. 
Ballad  of  ship-wreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 
Whom  his  own  true-lore  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  Toice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 
The  Things  of  Nature  utter;  birds  or  trees 
Or  moan  of  ocean -gale  in  weedy  cares. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass,  mid  the  heath-plant 

wares. 
Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


HOME-SICK. 

WBITTBlf     IK     OBBMAKT. 

'TIS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  must  push  his  way, 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day. 
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And  fweet  it  it,  in  stiinmeivbower. 

Sincere,  affectionate  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feaating  round, 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  wliat  is  all,  to  his  delight. 

Who  haying  long  been  doom'd  to  roam, 
Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back, 

Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  V 

Home-sickness  is  a  waiting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings, 

Thou  Breeze  thatplayst  on  Albion's  shore! 


TO   A    LADY. 

WITH     FALCONBU'S     SHIPWJIKGK. 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  fomous  streams. 
In  arched  groTcs,    the    youthful   poet's 
choice ; 
Nor    while  half-list'ning,   'mid    delicious 
dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and 
Toice ; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 
On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  alpine  dell; 

Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed 
strew'd, 
Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell; 


Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song!  which  still  he 
sings, 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark, 
Pity,  hark! 
Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's 
wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging 
Bark! 

CHng  to  the  shrowds! — In  vain !  The  breakers 

roar — 

Death  shrieks !  With  two  alone  of  aU  his 

clan. 

Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 

No  classic  roamer,  bat  a  ship- wreck 'd  man! 


Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial 
strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame? 
The  elevating  thought  of  snffer'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall   mourn;. but 
.    chief,  the 


Of  Gratitude!  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !  Shades  of  the  Past, 

Which  Lore  makes  Substance!  Hence  to 
thee  I  send, 
0  dear  as  long  u  life  and  memory  last! 


I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  liead. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd!   tliis 
work  to  thee: 
And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose 
but  shed 
A  tear  forFiLcoiiBa,  wilt  remember  sk! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,   BUT   VERY 
NATURAL. 

WBrrrnf  in   OBaMAinr. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 

And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 

To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear! 

But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things. 

And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 

I'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ; 

The  world  is  all  one's  own. 

But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 

All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 
Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 
And  still  dreams  on. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  Thee 

I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 

A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life. 

Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  Wife! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 
With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep! 
Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 
And  nnalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  stiag 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying ; 
But  bom  beneath  Love's  brooding  win^. 
And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  ^o^ 

And  leave  their  sweeter  understrain 

Its  own  sweet  self-— a  love  of  Thee 

That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be! 
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Betldet  the  Riven,  Arve  sad  Anrelron,  which  have 
their  fonreee  on  the  foot  of  Meant -Rlane,  five 
eoetpicuone  torrente  nith  down  its  eidee;  and 
within  a  few  paees  of  the  Glacien  the  Gentiana 
Major  growa  in  immenae  nanbert,  with  its 
flowers  of  loveliest  hlae. 

Ha0t  thoa  a  charm  to  stay  the  Morning- 
Star 
In  his  steep  course?   So  long  he  eeema  to 

paose 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blahc  ! 
The  Anre  and  Arreiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
How  silently !  Around  thee  and,  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge!  But  when  I  look  again, 
h  Is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazM  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  etill  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Didst  vanish  f^m  my  thought:   entranc'd 

in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 


Yet,  like  aom^  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thoa,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with 

my  thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfusM, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in   her   mitural  form,  swelPd   vast  to 

heaven ! 


Awake,  way  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  oweat !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Note  thankii  and  secret  extacy!  Awake, 
Voice  of  nwcet  song!  Awake,  my   Heart,. 

awake! 
Green  Tales  and  icyCIilFs,  alljoinmyHymn. 


Thoa  firat  and  chief,  sole  Sovran  of  the 
Yale! 
0  stmwlia^  with  the  Darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  ihcy  climb  thesky  or  when  they  sink: 
Tompaaion  of  the  Moming-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  Earthen  aosv  STAa,  and  of  the  dawn 
CVherald!  wake,  OV&ke,  and  utter  praise! 
Who  sank  thy  ounlcss  pilkrs  deep  in  Earth  V 
Who  fiird  thy  Countenance  with  rosy  light  ¥ 
H  ho  ande  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 


Andyan,  ye  live  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad! 
M  ho  raird  yoB  forth  from  night  and  atter 
death. 


From  dark  and  icy  caverns  calPd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocke 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever  Y 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and 

your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  V 


Ye  Ice-foils!  ye  that  ft^m  the  Mountain*s 
brow 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty 
Voice, 

And  stoppM  at  once  amid  their  maddest 
plunge ! 

Motionless  Torrents!  silent  Cataracts! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of 
Heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  ?  >Vho  bade  the 
Sun 

Cloath  you  with  rainbows?  Who,  with 
living  flowers 

Of  loTeliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your 
feet?— 

GrOD !  let  the  Torrents,  like  a  shout  of  Nations 

Answer !  and  let  the  Ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God  !  sing  ye  meadow  -  streams  with  glad- 
some voice  r 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul- 
like  sounds ! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of 
snow. 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 


Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal 
frost! 

Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagVs 
nest! 

Ye  eagles,  play -mates  of  the  mountain- 
storm  ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the 
clouds ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills   with 


praise 


Thou  too,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky- 
po'nting  peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard. 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  thro*  the  pure 

serene, 
Into  the  drptb  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain!  thou 
Tiiat  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoratioji,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow-travelling  with  dim  eyes  snll^s'd  with 

tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  Incense,  from  the  Earth! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
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ThoQ  dread    AmbaMador    from  Earth    to 

Heayen, 
Great  Hierarch!  tell  thoa  the  silent  Sky, 
And  tell  the  Stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  San, 
Earth,  vith  her  thousand  voices,   praises 
God. 


LINES 

warrrBN  m  thb  album  at  blbihobbodb, 

THB    HARTC-FOaBST. 

I  STOOD  on  Broclcen*s  soTran  height,  and 
saw 
Woods  crowding  npon  woods,  hills  OTer  hills, 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.    HeaTily  niy  way 
Downward   I   dragged  through  fic-groTes 

OTermore, 
Where  bright  green  moss  heUTes  in  sepul- 
chral forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine;   and,  but  seldom 

heard. 
The  sweet  bird^s  song  became  an  hollow 

sound ; 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indiTisibly, 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
And  the  brook's  chatter;  'mid  whose  islet 

stones 
The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leapt  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.  I  moved  on 
In  low  and  languid  mood :   for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  life  within: 
Fair  cyphers  of  vague  import,  where  the  eye 
Traces  no  spot,  in  which  the  heart  may  read 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  chifd. 
Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 
Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 
Of  our  adored  country !  O  thou  Queen, 
Thou  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 
O  dear,  dear  England !  how  my  longing  eye 
Turned  westward,   shaping  in  the  steady 

clouds 
Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs !  My  native 

Land! 
Filled  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart 

was  proud, 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with   tears:  that  all 

the  view 
From  sovran  Brorken,wood8  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim!  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly;  nor  will  I  profane. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  snblimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  every  where!   the   God  who 

framed 
Mankiad  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM 

OB  THB  1st  OF  rBBaVAMY,  1196. 

SwBBT  Flower!   that  peeping  from  thy 
russet  stem 
Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 
This  dark,   f reese-coated ,  hoarse,   teeth- 
chattering  Month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,   and  gaa'd 

npon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye)  alas,  poor  Flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  iU  unknown  polar  cave, 
Ev'n  now  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  likea  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  rrowth 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption 'mid  untimely  channs? 
Or  to  Bristowa's  Bard,  the  wonderooa  boy! 
An  Amaranth,  which  Earth  scarce  seem'd  to 

own, 
Blooming  'mid  poverty's  drear  wintry  waste. 
Till  Disappointment  came  and  pelting  Wrong 
Beat  it  to  Earth?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening 

bud? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom!  better  fkte  be  thine 
And  mock  my  boding!  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one 

hour 
From  anxious  Sblp,  Life's  cruel  Task-Master ! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame  and  harmonise 
Th'  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest 

thoughts 
Mix  with  some  aweet  sensations,  like  harsh 

tunes 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  inatnuacat. 


THE   EOUAN   HARP. 

Mt  pensive  Sara!  thy  soft  cheek  rediael 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 
With  white-flower'd  Jasmin,  and  thebroad- 

leav'd  MyrUe, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Lvvef) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich 

with  light. 
Slow  sad'ning  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  ev  r 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  shonld  wisdoni  be ) 
Shine  opposite !  How  exquisite  the  aeents 
Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world 

sohttsh'd! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 
Tells  us  of  Silence.  And  that  simplest  Latr. 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  canesBcnt. 

hark ! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeie  caressM, 
Like  some  coy  maid.half  yiekting  to  her  lover 
It  pours  such  sweet  npbraidiaga,  aa  wnM 

needs 
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T(;in|»t  to  repeat  the  wrong !  And  now,  its 

Btringt 
Botdlier  swept,  the  lon^  sequacious  notes 
Orer  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight-Clfins  make,   when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Land, 
Where    Melodies    round    honey -dropping 

flowers, 
Footless  and  wild,  like  hirds  of  Paradise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed 

wing! 
0 !  the  one  life,  within  us  and  ahroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and   hecomes  its 

soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought  and  joyance  every- 
where— 
Mcthinks,  it  should  have  heen  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fillM, 
Where   the  hreeae  warbles  and  the  mute 

still  air 
li  music  slumbering  on  its  instrument. 


And   thna,   my  love!  as  on  the  midway 

slope 

Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon, 

Whilst  thro' my  half-closed  eye-lids  I  behold 

The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the 

main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Pull  many  a  thought  uncali'd  and  undetain*d, 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  galea 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute! 


And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversly  framM, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them 

sweeps 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeie. 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  Grod  of  AUf 


But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman!  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  onhallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddeot  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Wril  haat  thou  said  and  holily  dispraised 
These  abaptngs  of  the  unregenerate  mind, 
Bnbblea  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
Ob  vain  Philosophy *s  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  g>aiitless  may  1  speak  of  him, 
Th*  laeomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 
I  praise  him,  and  with  faith  that  inly  feels ; 
Who  with  hia  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  shifol  mad  most  miserable  man, 
Wilder'd  anil  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Trace,  and  this  cot,  and  thee,  beart-honorM 
Maid! 


REFLECTIONS 

ON   HIVINO   LBFT   A   PLAOB   OP   BBTIABXairr. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot:  our  tallest  rose 
PeepM  at  the  chamber-window.    We  could 

hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  sea^s  faint  murmur.     In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmjns  twined:  the  little  landscape 

round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshM  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Yallby  of  Seclusion  !  Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sablbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citissen :  methought,  it  calm*d 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings:  for  he  paus'd,   and 

looked 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed   our  cottage,  and  gased  round 

again. 
And  sighM,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  blessed.     Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark^s  note 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wing)  in  whisperM  tonea 
Fve  said  to  my  beloved :  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrnsive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;  when  all  is 

hiish'd. 
And  the  heart  listens !  But  the  timto,when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  mount 
I    climb'd  with   perilous   toil  and*  reachM 

the  top. 
Oh!  what  a  goodly  scene!  Here  the  bleak 

mount. 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with 

sheep ; 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny 

fields ; 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o^erbrowM, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked 

banks; 
Jknd  seats,and  lawns,  the  abbey,  and  the  wood. 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city-spire : 
The  channel  there,  the  islands  and  white  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and  shore- 
less ocean — 
It  seem*d  like  Omnipresence!    God,   me- 
thought, 
i  Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the  whole 
I  world 

(  SeemM  imaffd  in  its  vast  circumference. 
)  No  wttA  profkn'd  my  overwhelmed  heart. 
,  Blest  hour !  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be ! 


Ah!    quiet    dell!    dear  cot!  and    mount 
sublime ! 
,  I  was  constraint  to  quit  you.  Was  it  right, 
I  While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiPd  and 
I  bled, 
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That  I  should  dream  away  th'  entrugted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,   pampering  the  coward 

heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard*s 

eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifU  from 

earth: 
And  He,  that  works  me  good  with  unmoT*d 

face, 
Does  it  hut  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother-man! 
Yet  eyen  this,  this  cold  beneficence 
Praise,  praise  it,  oh  my  soul !  oft  as  thou 

scann^st 
The  sluggard  Pity's  Tision-weaving  tribe. 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,   yet  shun  the 

wretched. 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  Iotps  and  dainty  sympathies ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ. 


Yet  oft  when  after  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tir*d  mind,  and  waking  loves  to 

dream, 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes — sweet  abode ! 
Ah  !  —  had  none  greater !  And  that  all  had 

such! 
It  might  be  so — but  the  time  is  not  yet 
Speed  it,  O  Father !  Let  thy  kingdom  come! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE 


WITH   BOMB   P0BM9. 

NotQS  Ib  fratres  snimi  psterni. 

A  BLBssBD  lot  hath  he,  who  having  past 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart. 
To    the  same    dwelling  where  his  father 

dwelt ; 
And  haply  views  his  tottVing  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap. 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  Infancy 
LispM  its  brief  prayer.  Such,  oh  my  earliest 

Friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  Life's  upland-road. 
Yet  cheerM  and  cheering :  now  fraternal  Love 
Hath  drawn  you  to  one  centre.  Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  blest  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 


Tome  th'  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispens'd 
A  difi'erent  fortune  and  more  different  mind — 


Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  spmng  to 

lijht 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fii'd 
Its  first  domestic  loves;  and  hence  through 

life 
Chasing  chance-started  friendshipt.    A  brief 

while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  life's  pelting 

ills; 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breexe 
Ruffled  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropt  the  collected  shower ;  and  some  most 

false. 
False  and  fair  foliag'd  as  the  Manchineel, 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en  'mid  the  storm;  then  breathing  sahtlest 

damps, 
Mixt  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from 

heaven, 
That  I  woke  poison'd !  But,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  gives  usall  things,more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter;  and  beside  one  Friend, 
Beneath  th'  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
I've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  Husband  and  of  Father ;  nor  UDheoring 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  voice. 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths. 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours!  Yet  at  times 
My  soul  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through 

Ufe 
Still  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
At  mine  own  home  and  birth-place :  chiefly 

then. 
When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  Friend ! 
Thee,  who  didst  watch  my   boyhood  and 

my  youUi; 
Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  lather^s 

eye; 
And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  go<»d, 
Rebnk'd  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
Sorrow 'd  in  silence !  He  who  counts  alone 
The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 
That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  lov'il  thee 

ever, 
Lov'd  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  rever'd  thee! 
Oh !  'tis  to  me  an  ever  new  delight 
To  talk  of  thee  and  thine ;  or  when  the  hhu^l 
Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  •ash. 
Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 
Or  when,  as  now,  on  some  delieious  eve. 
We  in  our  sweet  sequester 'd  orchard-plot 
Sit  on  the  tree  crook 'd  earth -ward;  vhone 

old  boughs. 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborons  roof, 
Stirr'd  hj  the  faint  ^le  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  oar 

heads! 


Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  tboor 

hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thon  gav'st  tliiiM> 

ear 
To  my  wild  firttling-lays.  Since  thca  my  i 
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Huthtooiided  deeper  notes,  such  m  lieeeem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom,  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  incli  as,  ton'd  to  these  tumaltnous  times, 
Cope  with   the  tempest's  swell !  —  These 

.  yarious  strains, 
Which  I  haTe  framM  in  many  a  various 

mood, 
Accept,  my  Brother*  and  (for  some  per- 
chance 
VfUl  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  anght  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,    think  thou  that 

riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  for^ 
give  it! 


INSCRIPTION 

FOB   A  VOimTAin   ON   A  HBATH. 

Tnis  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  Bees, — 
Sach  tento  the  Patriarchs  lov'd!    O  long 

unharmM 
May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'ei^canopy 
The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting 

-     stone 
Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  Diay 

the  spring. 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infent^s  breath, 
Srad  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
With  aoft  and  even  pube !  Nor  ever  cease 
Yofl  tiliy  coae  of  sand  its  soundless  dance. 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  Fairy's  Page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 
Nor  wrinkles   the   smooth  surface  of  the 

fount 
Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,    and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thoo  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree ; 
Drink,  Pilgrim,  here!  Here  rest!  and  if  thy 

heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound, 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees! 


A  TOBIBLESS  EPITAPH. 

*Tis  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with 

praise 
Aad  smilea  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest 

friends. 
Masking  hiajpiirth^name,  wont  to  character 
Mia  wild-wood  fanrj  and  impetuous  leal,) 
Tis  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths 
And  hoooriag  with  religious  love  the  Great 
Of  rider  timea,  he  hat<^  to  excess. 
With  aa  uqoiet  and  intolerant  scorn, 
Thr  hollow  pappets  of  an  hollow  age, 
Ever  idolatrouo,  aad  changing  ever 


Its  worthless  Idols!  Learning,  Power,  and 

Time, 
(Too  much  of  all)  thus  3vasting  in  vain  war 
Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'tis  true. 
Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him 

close. 
Even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life! 
But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 
The  Citadel  unconquer'd,  aiid  in  joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 
For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 
Of  the  belov'd  Parnassian  forest  leads, 
LurkM  undiscovered  by  him ;  not  a  rill 
There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Uip'pocrene, 
But  he  had  tracM  it  upward  to  its  source ; 
Thro'  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell. 
Knew  the  gay  wild  flowers  on  its  banks,  and 

Guird 
Its  med'cinable  herbs.     Yea,  oft  alone. 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle,  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  od'rous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 
O  fram'd  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  fuU  of  Life  and  Love  I 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS   LIME-TREE-BOWER  MY 
PRISON. 


Ib  the  Jane  of  1797  some  long  -  eipected  Frissds 
paid  s  ▼!•{!  to  the  Aathor'f  Coltaee ;  asd  on  tke 
Borsisg  of  their  arrival  ke  met  with  aa  aed- 
dent,  which  disabled  him  from  walking  dnriag 
the  whole  time  of  their  stay.  One  evening, 
when  they  had  left  him  for  a  few  hoon,  ho 
eompoaed  the  following  lineo  in  the  garden- 
bower. 

Wbll,   they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I 
remain. 
This  Lime-Tree-Bower  my  Prison!  I  have 

lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when 

age 
Had  dimmed  mine  eyes  to  blindness !  They, 

meanwhile. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top-edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  per- 
chance. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told; 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  Sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to 

rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge  ;~that  branch- 
less Ash, 
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Unsunned  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow 

leaves 
Ne^r  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still. 
Fanned  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds, 
That  nil  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  bine  clay-stone.     Now,  my  friends 

emerge 
Beneath  the  wide  wide  heaven— and   view 

again 
The  many-steepled  track  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  sqme  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails 

light  up 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two 

isles 
Of  purple  shadow!  Yes !  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all ;  hut  thon,methinks,mo8t  glad. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles!   for  thou  hast 

pined 
And  hnngerM  after  Nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  City  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and 

pain 
And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers  !   richlier  bum,  ye 

clouds ! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Friend 
Struck  with  deep  joy  may  stand,  as  I  have 

stood, 
Snent  with  swimming  sense;yea,gazingronnd 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Lew  gross  than  bodily :  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  the  almighty  Spirit,  when  he  makes 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence.    A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there!  Nor  in  this  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree-bower,  have  I  not  marked 
Much  that  has  sooth'd  me.    Pale  beneath 

the  blaze 
Hnngthe  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watchM 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  lovM  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  walnut-tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest 

mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter 

hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now 

the  bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower !  Henceforth  I  shall 

know 
That  Nature  ne*er  deserts  the  wise  and  pore, 
.  No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there,   ' 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
£ach  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty !  and  sometimes 
Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 


That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  slmre. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last 

rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,    I  blest  it!  deeming,  its  black 

wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  crossM  the  mighty  Orb*s  dilated  glory, 
While  thou  stoodst  gazing;  or  when  M  was 

still, 
Flew  creeking  o*er  thy  head,  and  had  a 

charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle -hearted   Charles,  to 

whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  JPRIEND 

WHO  HAD  DECLABED  HIS  INTRNTIOH  OV  WEITniC 
NO    nOBB   POETBY. 

Dbab  Charles!    whilst  yet  thoa  wert  a 
babe,  I  weeD 
That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  winrd- 

fonnt 
Hight  Castalie ;  and  (sureties  of  thy  fkith) 
That  Pity  and  Simplicity  stood  by. 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  ahooldst 

renounce 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vaoittes, 
Stedfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse. 
And  washM  and  sanctified  to  Poesy. 
Yes — thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful 

hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  Son : 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  Heels 
Thou*rt  flying  from   thy   bonnden   Mioi*- 

teries — 
So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensomo  a  taA 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers!  But  take 

thou  heed: 
For  thou  art  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  Baf, 
And  I  have  arrows  mystically  dipt. 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bams 

dead? 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 
Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear? 
Thy  Bums,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
Who  to  the  Illustrious  of  his  native  Land 
So  properly  did  look  for  Patronage. 
Ghost  of  Maecenas!  hide  thy  blushing  larr ! 
They  snatched  him  f^om  the  sickle  aad  the 

plough — 
To  gauge  Ale-Firkins. — Oh!  for  shame  retvm! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  the  Aoniaa  mmrat. 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  to  the  midaight-blaBt 
Make  solemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  boagh. 
Ere  yet  the  unwholesome  alght-dew  W  ex- 
haled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  mnnd  thy  PoetV  UnaK 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  poUatioa*  grow. 
Pick  the  ^ank  henbane  and  the  dnaky  flower* 
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or  night -shade,  or  ito  red  and  tempting 

fruit. 
Tbete   with    stopped   nostril    and    glove- 

guarded  hand 
Ksit  in  nice  intertextare,  so  to  twine 
The  iUnstrions  brow  of  Scotch  Nobilitj. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 


tlOR  OF    A   POU 


I    MIGHT   ▲FTBE    HIS   BBCITA- 
ON    THB   OaOWTH    OF   AN   IN- 
BIvmVAL   HIND. 


Famn  of  the  Wise!  and  Teacher  of  the 
Good! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  Lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  Lay 
Wherein'  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung 

aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  the  Human  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  Ui'  understanding  mind 
Revealable ;  and  what  within  the  mind 
By  vital  breathings,  like  the  secret  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words ! — Theme 

hard  as  high ! 
Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
(The  first-born  they  of  Reason  and  twin- 
birth) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force, 
And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 
Or  by  some  inner  Power;  of  moments  awful, 
Now  ia  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 
When  power  stream*d  from  thee,  and  thy 

soul  received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestowed— 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hylilcan  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  ontland,  lakes  and  famous  hills! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  mountain-streams. 
The  gniiies  and  the  companions  of  thy  way ! 


Of  more  than  fancy,  of  the  social  sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  belovM  as  man. 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Rven  as  a  bark  becalmed  beneath  the  burst 
Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no 

cloud 
It  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  Wert  there,  thine  own  brows  gar- 
landed. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  •  mighty  nation  Jubilant, 
H  hen  from  the  general  heart  of  humankind 
Iiop«  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  Deity ! 
—Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck 

down. 
So  smuMin'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm 
aad  sure 


From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  ab- 
solute Self, 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 
Of  duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 
Action  and  joy ! — An  Orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and|»assionate  Uioughts, 
To  their  own  music  chaunted !  O  great  Bard ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  stedfsst  eye  I  viewM  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  ftrom  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  them^ 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  m  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fome. 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth. 
Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continnous  lay, 
Not  learnt,   but  native,    her  own  natural 

notes ! 
Ah !  as  I  listen*d  with  a  heart  forlorn 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy   rekindling  rous'd  a  throng  of 

pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  Fears  self-wiU'd,  that  shiinn'd  the  eye 

of  Hope ; 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  Itself 

from  Fear; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in 

vain, 
And  genius  given,   and  knowledge  won  in 

vain; 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks 

wUd, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but 

flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  aad  borne  upon  my 

bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave! 


That  way  no  more!  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise. 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity. 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthf^I  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  iky  adTancing!  Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  thy  communion  with  my  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  mora  blame  than 


The  tumult  rose  and  cras'd :  for  peace  is  nigh 
Whera  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening 

heart. 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  Halcyon  heara  the  voice  of  vernal  Houra 
Already  on  the  wing!— Eve  following  eve. 
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Dear  tnuiqnil  time,  when  the  sweet  aenee 

of  home 
It  tweeteat!  moments  for  their  own  snke 

hniPd, 
And  more  de8ired,more  precious  for  th  j  song ; 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  dcTont  child. 
My  soul  lay  passire,  hy  thy  Tarions  strain 
DriTen,  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars, 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  hirth, 
Fair  constellated  foam,  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the 
Moon. 


And  when— O  Friend !  my  comforter  and 

guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,    and   powerful  to  give 

strength ! 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  thy  deep  Toice  had  ceased  —  yet  thou 

thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  Tision  of  beloyed  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its 

close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
r  Thought  was  it?  or  aspiration?  orresoWe?) 
AhsorbM,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  1  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


C  O  L  E  R  1  D  G  E*S 


THE    NIGHTINGALE; 

A    COm'SBSATION-VOBn. 

Writtes  is  AprU  1T96. 

No  cloud,  no  reliqne  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old,  mossy  bridge ! 
Yon  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently 
0*er  iU  soft  bed  of  rerdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night  f  and  tho*  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  Ternal  showen 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall 

find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark!  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song. 
Most  musical,  most  melanchofy  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird?  Oh!  idle  thought! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy.   ' 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart 

was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch!  filled  aU  things  with 

himself 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  bark  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow)  he,  and  snch  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain ! 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit , 


Poet  who  hath  been  baildiag  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched*  his 

limbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-delL, 
By  Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,   of  his  song 
And  of  his  fame  forgetful!  so  his  fkme 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  lov'd  like  Nature!  But  'twill  not  he  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the 

spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still 
Full  of  meek  sympathy  must  heave  their 

sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 


My  Friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister !  we  have 

learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profime 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  lore 
And  joyance !  Tis  Uie  merry  Nightin^e 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  bis  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April- night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  foil  soul 
Of  all  its  music!— And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  with&  the 

paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales;  and  far  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They    answer   and   provoke    each    other*! 

songs — 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  paasagiags. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jag ; 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than 

all— 
Stirrbg  the  air  with  such  an  harmony. 
That,  diould  you  close  your  eyes,  yon  might 

almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bnahes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclooed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both 

bright  and  ftell. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the 

shade 
Lights^  up  her  love-torch. — A  most  gentle 

Maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Even  like  a  Lady  vow'd  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  Nature  in  thegrovr> 
Glides  thro'  the  pathways;  she  knows  all 

their  notes, 
That  gentle  Maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  spare. 
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What  time  the  Moon  was  lo«t  behind  a 

clond. 
Hath  heard  a  panao  of  eilencc;    till   the 

Moon 
Emerging,  hath  awahenM  earth  and  sky 
With  one  aeneation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
HsTs  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
A*  if  one  quick  and  sudden  gale  had  swept 
An  bnadred  airy  harps  i  And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  ■  Nightingale  perch  giddily 
On  bloomy  twig  still  swinging   from  the 

breeze, 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Liie  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  O  Warbler!  till  to-morrow-eve, 
And  yon,  my  friends !  farewell,  a  short  fare- 
well! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — That  strain 

again? 
Foil  fain  it  would  delay  me !  My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitatiye  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up. 
And  bid  us  listen.!  And  I  derm  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  phiy-mate.  He  knows 

.     weU 
The  evening-star;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's 

dream) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  Moon,   and,   hushM  at 


Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropt 

tears. 
Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam !  Well !~ 
It  is  a  fether's  Ule ;  But  if  that  Hearen 
Should  give  me  life,   his  childhood  shall 

grow  up 
familiar  with  theae  songs,  that  with  the 

night 
He  may  associate  joy !  Once  more  farewell, 
Sveet  Nightingale !  Once  more,  my  friends! 

fiurewell. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Tub  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
I  nbelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Cane  loud—uad  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  ne  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings:  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
Tiscahn indeed!  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  straafe 
AndextreuMsilcntaess.  Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  aoabcrleaa  goings  on  of  life. 


Inaudible  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not; 
Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate, 
Still  flutters  there,  iht  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  liTe» 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 
To  which  the  living  spirit  in  our  frame. 
That  loves  not  to  behold  a  lifeless  thing. 
Transfuses  its  own  pleasures,  its  own   will. 


How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing 

mind, 
Presageful,  have  I  gaa'd  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  $tranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church^ 

tower, 
Whose  bells,    the  poor  man's  only  music, 

rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gaz'd  I,  till  the  soothing  tilings,  I  dreamt, 
LnU'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my 

dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom, 
Aw'd  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book: 
Save  if  the  door  half  open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leapt  up. 
For  still  I  hop'd  to  see  the  §iran(^er*9  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play  -  mate  when  we  both  were  cloth'd 

alike! 


Dear  Babe,  that  aleepest  cradled  by  my 

side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep 

calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  Babe  so  beautiful!  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leara  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  aad 

stars. 
But  thotk,   my  babe!   ahalt  wander  like  a 

breese 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crugi 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakea  and 

shores 
And  mountain-crags :  so  shalt  thou  aeo  aad 

hear 
The  lovely  shapes  aad  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  etermU  hugnage,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  fkom  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  aU  things  in  hinaelf. 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 
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Therefore  all  eeatoni  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  sammer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greeimess,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  san-thaw ;  whether  the  eve- 
drops  fall. 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


DEJECTION. 

IH   ODB 

Late,  late  yertreen  I  saw  the  oew  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  U  her  arms ; 
Asd  I  fear,  I  fear,  mv  Maiter  dear ! 
We  ihall  have  a  deadly  •torm. 

Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Sfkncb. 

Waix !  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who 

made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,   will  not  go 

hence 
UnrousM  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  clouds  in  lazy 

flakes. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,  that  moans  and 

rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  iSolian  lute. 
Which  better  for  were  mute. 
For  lo !  the  New-moon  winter-bright. 
And  oyerspread  with  phantom-light, 
(With  swimming  phantom-light  o*erspread 
But  rimmM  and  circled  by  a  siWer  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 
The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast. 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 
And  the  slant  night-shower  driTing  loud  and 

fiut! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me, 

whilst  they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse 

give. 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it 

moTe  and  live ! 


A  grief  without  a  pang,   void,  dark,  and 

drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassionM  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 
O  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
T*>othcr  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd, 
All  this  long  ere,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Ilaye  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 
And  still  I  gaze  >  and  with  how  blank  an 

eye! 


And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakeo  and 

bars. 

That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
Those  stars,   Uiat  glide   behind  them   or 

between. 
Not  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always 


Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fizM  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 
I  see  them  all  so  ezceUently  flsir, 
I  see,  not  feel  how  beautiful  they  are ! 


My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  ayail. 

To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my 

breast? 
It  were  a  rain  endeayour. 
Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  tlwt  green  light  ^at  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains 

are  within. 


O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 
Ours  is  her  wedding  -  garment,  oura   her 

shroud ! 
And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth. 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowM 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anzious  crowd. 
Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  dond 
Enveloping  the  Earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  seat 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element! 


O  pure  of  heart !  thou  needst  not  aak  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  ezist. 
This  light,  this  glory, this  fair  luminous  mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 
Joy,  virtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ae^er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  lifers  effluence,  doud  at  ouce  and 

shower, 
Joy,  Lady!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dow> 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud— 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  lumiaoBs 

cloud — 
We  in  ourselves  rejoice!' 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  car  or 

sight. 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  th^t  voice. 
All  colours  a  suflnsion  from  that  light. 


There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path 

was  rough. 
This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
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Aid  all  mipfortiines  were  but  as  the  stuff 
•Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining 

Tine, 
And  fmits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemM 

mine, 
fiat  now  afiQictions  how  me  down  to  earth : 
Nor  care  I  that  they  roh  me  of  my  mirth. 
Bat  oh!  each  Tisitation 
Sofpends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth, 
M7  thaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 
Bat  to  be  stiU  and  patient,  aU  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  ail  the  natural  Man — 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the 

whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my 

soul. 


Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my 

mind. 
Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  torn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 
Wliich  long  has  ravM  unnoticM.    What  a 

scream 
or  agony  by  torture  lengthen*d  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!   Thou  Wind,   that 

rav'st  without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain-taim,  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pme-groT e  whither  woodman  never  clomb. 
Or  lonely  house,  long   held   the  witches' 

home, 
Methiaks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  Lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  show'rs, 
or  dark  brown  gardens,and  of  peeping  flow'rs, 
Mak'it  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wint'ry 

*ong. 
The  blossoms,   buds,   and  timorous  leaves 

among. 
Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
^B  mighty  Poet,  e'en  to  Frenzy  bold! 
What  teUst  thou  now  about? 
Tb  of  the  rushing  of  an  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 

wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder 

with  the  cold ! 
Bat  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 
« lU  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderinga — 

all  is  over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep 

and  loud! 
^  tale  of  less  affnght, 
Aid  temper'd  with  deHght, 
At  Otway's  self  had  fram'd  the  tender  hiy— 
"Tw  of  a  Uttle  child 
^pofl  a  lonesome  wfld, 
^ot  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 

Y*  ■•w  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make 
her  mother  hear. 


Tis  midnight,  but  small  thonghU  have  I 
of  sleep: 

Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep  \ 

Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep!  with  wings  of 
healing. 

And  may  Ihis  storm  be  but  a  mountain- 
birth. 

May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her 
dweUing, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  Uie  sleeping 
Earth! 

With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 

Gay  foncy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice  x 

To  her  may  ail  things  live,  from  pole  to 
pole. 

Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 

Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 

Thus  mayst  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIAN  A,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 

OH   TUB  24th  STAIISA   in   HBR   ^'PISSAOB   OVBS 
MOVHT   GOTHAan." 

Asd  hail  the  Chapel!  hail  the  Plmtrorm  wild! 

Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  Dart, 
With  well  straac  arm,  that  first  preserved  his  Child, 

Then  aimed  the  arrow  at  the  Tyraars  heart. 

SpLBirooa's  fondly  fostered  child  I 
And  did  you  hail  the  PlUtform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell? 
O  Lady,  nurs'd  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure? 


Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  drcleta 

ran. 
From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man 
Far,fer  removed !  from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear! 
Enchanting  music  luU'd  your  infont  ear, 
Obeisant  praises  sooth'd  your  infont  heart : 
Emblasonments  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obstrusive  form  of  art 
Detain'd   your   eye  from    nature:    stately 

vests. 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charmiK 

divine. 
Rich  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine, 
Were  your's  uneam'd  by  toil;   nor  could 

yon  see 
The  unenjoying  toiler's  misery. 
And  yet,  free  Nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  Chapel  and   the  Platform 

wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell! 
O  Lady,  nurs'd  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  tluit  heroic  measure? 
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There  crowd  yonr  finely-fibred  frame. 

All  living  facaltiM  of  bliss : 

And  Genius  to  yonr  cradle  came. 

His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame, 

And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 

Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ! 

But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear? 

And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal 

strife. 
Some  f^w,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought. 
Yet  theae  delight  to  celebrate 
LaurellM  war  and  plumy  state; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pernicious  tales!  insidious  strains! 
That  steel  the  rich  man^s  breast, 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest, 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  paint, 
>yhich  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury ! 
But  you,  free  Nature^s  nncorrupted  child. 
You  haird  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell  ^ 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
"Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure? 


—  You  were  a  Mother!   That  most  holy 

name, 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 
Whose  Infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent-fly. 
You  were  a  Mother!  at  your  bosom  fed 
The  Babes  that  lov*d  you.  Yon,  with  laugh- 
ing eye. 
Each  twilight-thought,  each  nascent  feeling 

read, 
Which  you  yourself  created.    O  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  Mother, 
Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans : 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another, 
By  touch,  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  sense  to  roll. 
The  Mother  of  your  Infant's  Soul  I 
The  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides 
His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day, 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  Eye  of  God, 
A  moment  tum*d  his  awful  face  away; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 
New  influences  in  yonr  being  rose. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoic'd  to  see 
The  shrine  of  social  Liberty ! 
O  beautiful!  O  Nature's  child! 
'Twas  thence  you  hail'd  the  Platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nurs'd  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

TaANqviLLmr !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  Fame ! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age  , 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage: 

For  oh!  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 

And  left  the  bark,   and  blest  the   atcdfast 

.  shore. 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  scar'd  me  with 
its  roar. 


Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  tiiriae, 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests!  Satiety 
And  sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks 
behind. 


But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustom'd 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ! 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight-elonds. 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart 

attune. 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding 

Moon. 


The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 

To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 

And  while  within  myself  I  trace 

The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 

Aloof  with  hermit-eye  I  scan 

The  present  works  of  present  man — 

A  wud  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and 

guile, 
T^o  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  i 


TO  A  yOUNG  FRIEND, 
OH  ms.  Fmorosmo  to  noMamciTU  wrra  tbe 

AUTHOB. 

A  xouNT,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  strep. 
But  a  green  mountain  variously  op-piled., 
Where  o'er   the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosnw 

creep. 
Or  color'd  lichens  with  slow  oosing  weep; 
Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
And  'mid  the  summer-torrent's  gentle  da«h 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash; 
Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  thooe  still  ••umlt 

beguilM, 
Calm  Penuveneos  might  muse  heradf  to  alerp : 
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Till  haply  ttartled  hy  Mmie  fleecy  dun. 
That  rattling  on  the  bushy  cltft  ahoye , 
H'ith  melancholy  bleat  of  anxiona  Ioto, 
Made  meek  enquiry  for  her  trandering  lamb : 
Soch  a  green  mountain  Uwere  moat  sweet 

to  climb, 
E'en  while  the  boeom  achM  with  lonelineu — 
How  more  than  aweet,  if  tome  dear  friend 

should  bless 
Th*  ad  venturous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 
Now  lead,  now  follow :   the  glad  landscape 

round, 
IVide  and  more  wide   increasing  without 

bound ! 


0  then  'twere  loyeliest  sympathy,  to  marh 
The  berries  of  the  half-uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright;  and  list  the  torrent's 

dash, — 
Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark, 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
Id  social  silence  now,  and  now  t'unlock 
ThetreasnrM  heart;  arm  link'd  in  friendly 

arm. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Mott'ring  brow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance 

lag; 
Till  high   o'er  head  his  beck'ning  friend 

appears. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 
Shouts  eagerly ;  for  haply  there  upreara 
That  shadowing  mra  its  old  romantic  limbs. 
Which  latest  sliall  detain  th'  enamoured  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  ere  the  valley  dims, 
Ting'd  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 
And  haply,  bason'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A   beauteous  spring,   the  rock's  collected 

tears, 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by 

the  gale! 
Together  thus,  the  world's  Tain  turmoil  left, 
Siretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the 

pine. 
And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moraliiing  mood, 
While  west-winds  fann'd  ouc  temples  toil- 

bedew'd: 
Then  downwards  slope;  oft  pausing,  from 

the  mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  nomnric  bliss 
Gives  ikU  the  Husband's,  that  the  Brother's 
kiss! 


Thus  rudely  vers'd  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  flill  of  Knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  verd'rons  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 
Aod  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters 

pour 
To  glad  and  fertilise  the  subject  phiins ; 
Hmt   hill   with  secret  springs,   and  nooks 

untrmi. 
And  many  a  faacy-blest  and  holy  sod 


Where  IifsrinATiOH,  his  diviner  atraina 
Low  murmuring,    lay;  and  starting  from 

the  rocks 
Stiff  OTergreens,   whose  spreading  foliage 

mocks 
Want's  barreir  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of 

And  Bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 
O  meek  retiring  spirit !  we  will  climb. 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,this  lovely  hill  sublime; 
And  from  the  stirring  world  up-lifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind. 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind, 
And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply) 
There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gaxing 

eye 
Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at 

fame. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the 

same. 
As  neighbouring  fountains  image,  each  the 

whole : 
Then  when  the  mind  hath  drank  its  fill  of 

truth, 
We'll  discipline  tlie  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.  Honor'd 

youth ! 
Now  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF 
FORTUNE 

WHO  laiiinoN'n  himsblp  to  ah  nmoLBirT  inn 

CAVSKLBSS     SULANCnOLT. 

Hbhtcs  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 
To  plunder'd  Want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 
Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 
O'er  the  rank  church-yard  with  sear  elm- 
leaves  strew'd. 
Pace  round  some  widow's   grave,   whose 

dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd 

limbs 
The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd!    Then, 

while  thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 
Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young 

mind) 
What  nature  makea  thee  mourn,   she  bids 

thee  heal! 
O  abject  1  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 
All    effortless   thou    leave  life's  common- 
weal 
A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 
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T£LL'S    BIRTH  -  PLAGE. 


IMITATED   FBOM   8TOI.BB&C. 


Mark  thii  holy  chapel  well! 
The  birth-place,  this,  of  Wiluahi  Tbll. 
Here,  where  ttanda  Grod*s  altar  dread, 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage-bed. 

Here  first,  an  infont  to  her  breast. 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ; 
And  iissM  the  babe,  and  blessM  the  day, 
And  prayM  as  mothers  use  to  pray  : 

Vouchsafe  him  health,  oh  God !  and  give 
The  child  thy  servant  still  to  live ! — 
Bnt  God  hadrdestined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws. 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  Hawk,  and  th^  fire  therein! 

To  Nature  and  to  Holy-writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit: 
Where  fiash'd  and  roarM  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soared  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois-chase 
Had  formed  lus  limbs  to  strength  and  grace: 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand. 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Slavery the  which  he  broke ! 


HUMAN  LIFE, 

OH   THB  SBKIAI.   OP  iMMOaTAUTT. 
A    PIAOHBRT. 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 
Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 
Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whole  of  being!  If  the  breath 
Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent, 
If  ev'n  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death: 
O  Man!  thou  vessel  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom-purposes, 
Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity. 
Which,  as  she  gaz'd  on  some  nigh-finish'd 

vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 
She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously. 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 
If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state. 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  hopes, 

thy  fears 


The  counter-weighU!— Thy  langhter  and 

thy  tears 
Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  enate 
And  to  repay  the  other !  Why  rejoices 
Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  gosi 
Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  Hoimer'i 

hood. 
Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  laineBtisg 

voices, 
Image  of  Image,  Ghost  of  Ghostlv  £U, 
That  such  a  Uiing,    as  thou,  fcelst  wins 

or  cold! 
Yet    what  and  whence  thy  gain,  if  tkott 

withhold 
These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  lein 
Be  sad!  be  glad!  iTe  neither!  seek,  or  shin! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why !  Thou  cao'stkive 

none.! 
Thy  being's  being  is  contradiction. 


AN  ODE  TO  THE  RAIN. 

ConpoMd  before  dsy-Ugkt,  on  the  norsiig  wpotot 
ed  for  the  departure  of  s  very  worthy,  w  ■« 
very  pleasant  Visitor ,  whom  it  was  letrei  ttt 
rain  might  detain. 

I  KNOW  it  is  dark;  and  though  I  have  laiB 
Awake,  as  I  guess,  an  hour  or  twain, 
I  have  not  once  open'd  the  lids  of  my  ejet. 
But  I  lie  in  the  dark,  as  a  blind  maa  w*- 

0  Rain!  that  I  lie  listening  to, 
Yon*re  but  a  dole  Ail  sound  at  best: 

1  owe  you  little  thanks,  'tis  true. 
For  breaking  thus  m^  needful  rest! 
Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

O  Rain !  you  will  but  take  your  flight, 
I'll  neither  rail,  nor  malice  keep, 
Tho'  sick  and  sore  for  want  of  sleep: 
But  only  now,  for  this  one  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away ! 

O  Rain !  with  your  dull  two-fold  soiai 
The  chish  hard  by,  and  the  mumar  tU 

round! 
You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we. 
Both  night  and  day,  but  ill  agree: 
For  days,  and  months,  and  almost  year** 
Have  limp'd  on  thro'  this  vale  of  teais. 
Since  body  of  mine  and  rainy  weather 
Have  livM  on  easy  terms  together. 
Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
O  Rain!  you  will  but  take  your  fligbi 
Though  you  should  come  again  to4Be«T«w, 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  ••we^ 
Tho'    stomach    should    sicken,    and  kstct 

should  swell— 
I'll  nothing  speak  of  yon  but  well 
But  only  now  for  this  one  day. 
Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  aw^! 

Dear  Raia !  I  ne'er  refns*d  to  «ay 
You're  a  good  creature  in  yo«r  wayi 
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Nay,  I  could  write  a  book  myself, 
Wooid  fit  a  parson's  lower  shelf, 
Shewinc;,  how  rery  ^ood  joa  are— 
What  then  ?  sometimes  it  mnst  be  fair ! 
And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to  day? 
Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away! 


Bear  Rain!  if  Tve  been  cold  and  shy. 

Take  no  offence!  Til  tell  yon,  why. 

A  dear  old  Friend  e'en  now  is  here, 

And  with  him  came  my  sister  dear; 

After  long  absence  now  first  met. 

Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  beset — 

We  three  dear  friends !  in  trnth,  we  groan 

Impatiently  to  be  alone. 

We  throe,  you  mark !  and  not  one  more ! 

The  strong  wish  makes  my  spirit  sore. 

We  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 

So  many  sad  things  to  let  out ; 

So'many  tears  in  our  eye-corners. 

Sitting  like  little  Jacky  Homers — 

In  short,  aa  soon  as  it  is  day, 

Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away. 


And  this  I'll  swear  to  you,  dear  Rain ! 

WheacTer  you  shall  come  again. 

Be  yon  aa  dull  as  e'er  you  could 

(And  by  the  bye  'tis  understood. 

Von 're  not  so  pleasant,  as  you're  good). 

Vet,  knowing  well  your  worth  and  place, 

ril  welcome  you  with  cheerful  face; 

And  though  yon  stay'd  a  week  or  more. 

Were  ten  times  duller  than  before; 

Yrt  with  kind  heart,  and  right  good  Irill, 

I'll  sit  and  listen  to  you  still; 

Nor  should  yon  go  away,  dear  Rata ! 

IniaTited  to  remain. 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away. 


THE   VISIT  OP  THE  GODS. 

nuTiTaa  wuom  soBifABa. 

NsTva,  belieye  me. 

Appear  the  Inunortials, 

Nerer  alone: 

Srarce  hail  I  weleomM  the  Sorrow-beguiler, 

Jacrfcas !  but  in  came  Hot  Cupid,  the  Smiler ; 

Lo!   Pheehoa,   the  Glorious,  descends  from 

his  Throne! 
They  adraoco,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians 
all! 
With  DiTinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall! 


How  shall  I  yield  yon 
Ova  aatertainmeat, 
Celeatial  q«ira? 


Me  rather,  bright  ^ests!  with  your  wings 

of  npbuoyance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets 

of  joyance. 
That  the  roofs  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre ! 
Ah !  we  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  waft 
up  my  Soul ! 
O  give  me  the  Nectar! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl! 


Giye  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Poet! 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe!  I  quaff'it!  Jo  P«an,  I  cry! 
The  Wine  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


AMERICA   TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.    . 

All  hail !  thou  noble  Land, 

Our  Fathers'  natiye  soil! 
O  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 

Gigantic  grown  by  toil. 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore: 
For  thou  with  magic  might 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phcebus  travels  bright 

The  world  o'er! 

The  Crenins  of  our  clime. 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep. 

Shall  hail  the  guest  sublime ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  league  ahall 
prochiim. 

Then  let  the  world  combine — 

O'er  the  main  our  Naval  Line 

Like  the  milky  way  shall  shine 
Bright  in  fame ! 

Though  ages  long  have  past 

Since  our  Fathers  left  their  home. 

Their  pilot  in  the  blast. 

O'er  untravell'd  seas  to  roam, 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veiaa! 

And  shall  we  not  proclaim 

That  blood  of  honest  fame 

Which.no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains? 


While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  Bard  of  Avon  sung. 
In  which  our  Milton  told 
How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rung 
When  Satan,  bhisted,  fell  with  his 
While  this,  with  rev'reace  meet. 
Tea  thousand  echoes  greet. 
From  rock  to  rock  re^at 
Ronad  our  eoast ; 
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.  While  the  mannen,  while  the  arts. 
That  mould  a  nation^s  sodl. 
Still  cling  aroand  oar  heart* — 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Onr  joint  commanion  breaking  witli«the  Sun : 
Yet  atill  from  either  beach 
The  Yoice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech, 
•*We  are  One.**' 


THE  PAINS   OF  SLEEP. 

Ers  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moTing  lips  or  bended  knees; 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 
My  spirit  I  to  Love  compose. 
In  humble  Trust  mine  eye-lids  close. 
With  reverential  resignation. 
No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  expressed! 
Only  a  sense  of  supplication, 
A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 


But  yester-night  I  prayed  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony. 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scorned,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mixed 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fixed. 
Fantastic  passions !  mad'ning  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did: 
For  all  seemed  guilt,  remorse  or  woe. 
My  own  or  others  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame ! 


So  two  nights  passed :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seemed  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream. 
Overcome  with  sufferings  strange,  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued ' 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Sttdi  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  sin: 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
Th'  unfathomable  hell  within 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 


To  know  and  loathe,  yet  wish  and  do! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me? 
1  o  be  beloved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


THE  DESTINY  OF  NATIONS. 


Auspicious  RBvaaBKcs!  Hush  all  meaner 

song. 
Ere  we  the  deep  preluding  strain  have  poured 
To  the  Great  Fathbr,  only  rigutpul  King, 
Etbrnal  Father!  Kimg  Omnipotbkt! 
Beneath  whose  shadowy  banners,  wide  un- 

furl'd. 
Justice  leads  forth  her  tyrant-.i|uelling  bosta. 


Such  symphony  requires  best  instrument. 
Seize,  then,  my  soul !  from  Freedom's  tra- 

phied  dome 
The  Harp  which  hangeth  high  between  the 

Shields 
Of  Brutus  and  Leonidas !  With  that 
Strong  music,  that  Holiciting  spell,  force  back 
Earth's  free  and  stirring   spirit   that    lies 

entranced. 

For  what  is  Freedom, but  the  unfetter'd  «ae 
Of  all  the  powers  which  God  for  one  had 

given  ? 
But  chiefly  thisvhim  first,  him  last  to  view 
Through  meaner  powers  and  secondary  things 
Effulgent,  as  through  clouds  that  veil  his 

blase. 
For  all  that  meets  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 
Symbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  infant  minds ;  and  we  in  this  low  world 
Placed  with  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
That  we  may  learn  with  young  unwoanded 

ken 
The  substance  from  its  shadow.  Infinite  Love, 
Whose  latence  is  the  plenitnde  of  Ail, 
Thou  with  retracted  beams  and  self-eclipse 
Veiling  revealcst  thy  eternal  Sun. 


But  some  there  are  who  deem  themselves 

most  free 
When  they  within  this  gross  and   visible 

sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  seeffii^ 

ascent. 
Proud  in  their  meanness:  and   themselves 

they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase. 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences^l 
Self-working  tools,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
Those  blind  Omniscients,    those  Almighty 

Slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  God. 
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Bat  properties  are  €rod :  the  imied  msM 
(If  mats    there    be,    fantastic    Guest    or 

Ghost!) 
Acts  oolj  by  its  inactWity., 
Here  we  pause  humbly.  Others  boldlier  think 
That  as  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  Atoms  numberless,  each  organized: 
So  by  a  strange  and  dim  similitude 
Infinite  myriads  of  self-conscious  minds 
Are  one  all-conscious  Spirit,  which  informs 
>Vith  absolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
f Hit  one  eternal  self-affirming  Act !) 
All  his  inYolved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
With  Tarions  province  and  apt  agency 
Etch  to  pursue  its  own  self-centering  end. 
Seme  nurse  the  infant-diamond  in  the  mine ; 
Some  roll  the  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 
Some  drire  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in 

air. 
And  rushing  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind- 
speed. 
Yoke  the  red  lightning  to  their  roily ing  car. 
Thns   these     pursue    their  neyer  -  varying 

course. 
No  eddy  in  their  stream.  Others,  more  wild, 
With  complex  interests  weaving  human  fates. 
Duteous  or  proud,  alike  obedient  all, 
KToive  the  process  of  eternal  good. 


And  what  if  tome,  rebellious,  o*er  dark 

realms 
Arrogate  power?  yet  these  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  the  rude  eye,  unconfirmed  for  day. 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom. 
As  ere  from  Lienl^-Oaive's  vapoury  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  far-off  Sun 
Dart  bis  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows. 
While  yet  the  stem  and  solitary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam, 
Gaiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfar-Kapper,  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifts  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge, 
Miking  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  back 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle:  he  the  while 
Wms  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall 

join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Diace  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualixes  the  dark  mind, 
Giyiag  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity;  and,  peopling  air,* 
Bfohscnre  fears  of  Beings  invisible, 
Knaacipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-con- 

troul. 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.  Wherefore  not 

vain, 
^or  yet  without  permitted  power  impressed, 
1  deem  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  tlirong : 


Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  their 

moan 
OVr  slaughter^  infants,  or  that  Giant^Bird 
VuoKHo,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shape 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters 

onre 
That  thriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard, 

and  lived. 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Pierces  the  untravelled  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
r  Where  live  the  innocent  as  far  from  caret 
At  from  the  ttormt  and  overwhelming  wavet 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  the  deep) , 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  mis-shaped  prodigies  beleaguered,  such 
As  Earth  ne*er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper 

Sea. 

There  dwells  the  Fury-Form,  whose  un- 
heard name 
With  ea^er  eyc,pale  cheek,  suspended  breath. 
And  lips  half-opening  with  the  dread  of  sound. 
Unsleeping  Silbmce .guards,  worn  out  with 

fear 
Le4it  haply  escaping  on  some  treacherous  blast 
The  fateful  word  let  slip  the  ElcmenU 
And  frenzy  Nature.    Yet  the  wixard  her. 
Armed  with  Torngarsuck's  power,  the  Spi- 
rit of  Good, 
Forces  to  unchain  the  foodful  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean  stream. — Wild  phantasies!  yet 

wise. 
On  the  victorious  goodness  of  high  God 
Teaching  reliance,  and  medicinal  hope. 
Till,   from  Bethabra  northward,    heavenly 

Truth 
With  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way. 
Transfer  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 


If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  tlian  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess, 
Thata  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:   and  the  deeds  they 

prompt. 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  agency. 
They  chuse  their  luiman  ministers  from  such 

states 
As  still  the  Epic  Song  half  fears  to  name. 
Repelled  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
The  palace-roof  and  sooth  the  Monarches 

pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if 
words 

Witnessed  by  answering  deeds  may  claim 
our  faith) 

Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of 
France 

Who  scourged  the  Invader. — From  her  infant- 
days. 

With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 

Her  soul  had  dwelt ;  and  she  was  quick  to 
mark 
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The  good  and  evil  thine,  in  hnman  lore 
Undiaciplin'd.  For  lowly  was  her  birth, 
And  HeaTen  had  doomM  her  early  years  to 

toil 
That  pare  from  tyranny^s  least  deed,  herself 
UnfearM  by  fellow-natures,  she  mieht  wait 
On  the  poor  labVine  man  with  kindly  looks. 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tir^d 
Way-wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn 

bench 
The  sweltry  man  had  stretchM  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  watchM  the  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  on  the  mulberry-bough  with  welcome 

creek 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breese.    Here,  too, 

the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  schools  could  teach :  Man's 

shifting  mind. 
His  Tices  and  his  sorrows!    And  full  oft 
At  tales  of  cruel  wrong  and  strange  distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.  To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still   as   a   Daughter  would  she  run:  she 

plac'd 
His  cold  limbs  at  the  sunny  door,  and  IotM 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventful  years,  ail  rome  and  gone. 


So   twenty  seasons  past.    The   Virgin's 

Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrank  or  paled.  Her  front  sublime  and 

broad. 
Her  flexile  eye-brows  wildly  hair'd  and  low. 
And  her  full  eye,  now  height,  now  unillumM, 
Spake  more   than    woman's   thought:  and 

all  her  face 
Was  moulded  to  such  features,  as  declared. 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  workM, 
And  sometimes  Indignation.  Bold  her  mien. 
And  like  an  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  moT*d :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beamed  forth  so  brightly^    that  who  saw 

would  say. 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said,  for  she  had  HtM 
In  this  bad  world,  as  in  a  place  of  tombs. 
And  touchM  not  the  pollutions  of  the  Dead. 


'Twas  the  cold  season  when  the  rustic's  eye 
From  the  drear  desolate  whiteness  of  his 

fields 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow-Tarying  their  huge  imagery; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful 

Maid 
Had  left  hor  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-smoke.  She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angel-guide,that  oft. 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting    the  heart,   shapes  out   man's 

course 
To   the    prcdoonied  adventure.     Now  the 

ascent 


She  climbs  of  that  steep  upland,  on  wlioae  top 
The  pilgrim-man,  who  long  since  eve  had 

watch'd 
The  alien  shine  of  unconceming  stars. 
Shouts  to  himself,    there  first  the  Abbey- 

lighto 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vale ;  now  slopes  adowa 
The  winding  sheep-track  valeward:  when, 

behold 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  team!    The  foremost  horse 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs;  the  others,  yet 

alive 
But  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their 


Hoar  with  the  frosen  night-dews.  Dismally 
The  darknred  dawn  now  glimmer'd ;  but  its 

gleams 
Disclosed  no  face  of  man.  The  maiden  pansed, 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near.    No  Toice 

replied. 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach'd 

her  ear 
A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seemM 
Distant — and  feebly,  with  slow  effort  pnsh'd, 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth:  his  limlMi 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafts  he  rested.    She,  mean 

time, 
ISaw  crowded  close  beneath  the  corertnre 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  alL, 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  was  marrM— 
Death  had  pat  on  so  slumber-like  a  fonn! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  mUk  frosen  on  its  innocent  lips. 
Lay  on  the  woman's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  bosom.  Mutely  questioBing, 
The  Maid  gaxed  wildly  at  the  living  wretch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  taming,  on  the  group 
Look'dwith  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  •  calm  that  steab  on  worn-out 

angaish. 
She    shudder'd :    but,    each .  vainer    pang 

subdued. 
Quick  disentangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  and  toil 
The  stiff,  crampt  team  forced  homeward. 

There  arrived 
Anxiously  tends  him  she  with  healing  herbs. 
And  weeps  and  prays — ^but  the  numb  power 

of  Death 
Spreads  o^er  his  limbs;  and  ere  the  noon- 
tide-hour 
The  hov'ring  spirits  of  his  wife  and  babes 
Hail  him  immortal !  Yet  amid  his  pangs. 
With  interruptions  long  from  ghastly  throes. 
His  voice  had  falter'd  ont  this  simple  tale. 


The  Village,  where  he  dwelt  an  Haafaaad- 
man. 
By  sadden  inroad  had  been  seis'd  and  fired 
Late  on  the  yester-evening.    With  his  wiff 
And  little  ones  he  hurried  his  escape. 
They  saw  the  neighbouring  luunlets 
they  heard 
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Uproar  and  thiieks !  and  terror-strack  drove 

on 
Through  unfreqaented  roads,  a  weary  way! 
Bot  MW  nor  house  nor  cottage.    All  had 

quenchM 
Their  erening-hearth-fire :    for  the  alarm 

had  spread. 
The  air  dipt  keen,   the  night  was  fang'd 

with  frost, 
ind  they  proTisioniess !  The  weeping  wife 
Ill-huihM  her  children's   moans;   and  still 

they  moanM, 
Tili  Fright  and  Cold  and  Hanger  drank  their 

life. 
They  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  knew 

'twas  Death. 
He  only,  lashing  his  o'er-wearied  team, 
Gained  a  sad  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
Of  the  high  hill  his  foremost  horse  dropt 

dead. 
Then  hopeless,   strengthless,  sick  for  lack 

of  food. 
He  crept  beoeath  the  coverture,  entranced. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  maiden.—Such  his  tale. 


Ah !  suffering  to  the  height  of  what  was 

suffered, 
Stang  with  too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
Brooded  with  moTing  lips,  mute,  startful, 

dark! 
And  now  her  flushM  tumultuous  features 

shot      ^ 
Such  strange  yiyacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  misery  fiaocy-crazM !  and  now  once  more 
Naked,  and  void,  and  fixM,  and  all,  within, 
The  unquiet  silence  of  confused  thought 
And  shapeless  feelings.  For  a  mighty  hand 
Was  strong  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
To  the  high  hill-top  tracing  back  her  steps, 
iside  the  beacon,  up  whose  smoulderM  stones 
The  tender  iTy-trails  crept  thinly,  there, 
I'aconscions  of  the  driving  element, 
¥ea,  swaUowM  up  in  the  ominous  dream, 

she  sate. 
Ghastly    as    broad-eyed   Slumber!   a  dim 

anguish 
Breath'd  from  her  look !  and  still  with  pant 

and  sob 
bly  she  toilM  to  flee,  and  still  subdued 
Felt  an  inevitable  Presence  near. 


Thus  as  she  toilM  in  troublous  eztacy, 
Aa  horror  of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round. 
And  a  voice  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
Calming  her  aoul: — Oh  Thou  of  the  Most 

High 
Chosen,  whom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
Behold  expecstant 

(Hw  fsllowisr  frsfsiests  were  istssded  to  fom 
fxt  of  the  Paeni  when  finished.] 

Maid  belov'd  of  Heaven! 
(To  her  the  tutelary  Power  exclaimed) 


Of  Chaos  the  adventurous  progeny 
Thou  seest;  foul  missionaries  of  foul  sire. 
Fierce  to  regain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
When  LovB   rose  glittering,   and  his  gor- 
geous wings 
Over  the  abyss  flntterM  with  such  glad  noise. 
As  "what  time  after  long  and  pestfnl  calms, 
With^slimy  shapes  and  miscreated  life 
Poisoning  the  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  breeze 
Wakens  tlie  merchant-sail  uprising.  Night 
An 'heavy  unimaginable  moan 
Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand   beauteous    on   Confusion^s   charmed 

wave. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the 

cave 
Of  darkness  palpable,  Desart  of  Death, 
Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenha^s  massy  roots. 
There   many   a  dateless  age  the  Beldame 

lurk'd 
And  trembled ;  till  engendered  by  fierce  Hatb, 
Fierce  H  ate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Drb  iM  arose, 
Shap'd  like  a  black  cloud  markM  with  streaks 

of  fire. 
It  rousM  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew-damp 

wiped 
From  off  her  brow,  and  thro*  the  uncouth 

maze 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  reachM  the 

mouth 
Of  that  drear   labyrinth,   shuddering   she 

paused, 
Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diminishM  Gnlph. 
As  thro*  the  dark  vaults  of  some  mouldered 

Tower 
rWhich,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening 

Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  hollow,  deemM  the  plain- 
ing groan 
Of  prisonM  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmur'd,  and  the  sound  thro'  Chaos 

went. 
Leapt  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood! 
A  durk  behest  they  heard,  and  rnsh'd  on 


they 

earth. 

Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts 
adored. 

Rebels  from  Crod,  and  Monarchs  o'er  Man- 
kind! 


•  From  his  obscure  haunt 


Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Fev'rish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  slow. 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy 

reeds, 
Ague,  the  biform  Hag!  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapours. 


Even  so  (the  exulting  Maiden  said) 


The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell 
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And  thus  they  witneMM  God  !  Bat  now  the 

clouds 
Treading,    and   Btorms  beneath  their  feet, 

they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hoter  aroand  my  mortal  agonies ! — 
She  spaie,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slow. 
Such  measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream. 
Foretell  and  solare  death ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,   as  when  with  harp  and    mingled 

voice 
The  white-robed  multitude  of  slaughter^ 

saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-open'd  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  martyrM  Patriot.    The  har- 
mony 
Eotranced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  extacy. 


At  length    awakening    slow,   she  gazed 

around : 
And  thro'  a  mist,  the  relict  of  that  trance. 
Still  thinning  as  she  gaz'd,  an  Isle  appeared. 
Its  high,  o'er-hanging,  white,  broad-breasted 

cliffs 
Glass'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vast  Plain 
Stretch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 
The  plough-man  following  sad  his  meagre 

team 
TumM  up  fresh  sculls  unstartled,  and  the 

bones 
Of  fierce   hate-breathing  combatants,  who 

there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth. 
Death's   gloomy   reconcilement!    O'er   the 

fields 
Stept  a  foir  form,  repairing  all  she  might, 
Her  temples  olive-wreath 'd ;  and  where  she 

trod. 
Fresh  flowrets  rose  and  many  a  foodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  clieelt,  her  footsteps  insecure. 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  faint  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  left  a  couch  of  pain, 
Pale  Convalescent!  (Yet  some  time  to  rule 
With  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world. 
That  blest  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfill'd, 
Pbaci  be  on  Earth!)  An  happy  while,  but 

brief. 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet. 
And  healM   the  recent  harm  of   chill  and 

blight. 
And  nurs'd  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuous 

grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precursive  sound  moan'd 
hollow : 

Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a 
dream)    / 

Their  reddening  shapes,  transform 'd  to  War- 
rior-hosts, 

Coars*d  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 


Nor  did  not  the  hirge  blood-drops  fall  fron 

Heaven 
Portentous !  while  aloft  were  seen  to  flsst. 
Like  hideous  features  looming  on  the  mitt, 
Wan  stains   of  ominous   light!    Resigned, 

yet  sad, 
The  fair  Form    bow'd   her  olive-crowie4 

brow: 
Then  o'er  the  Plain  with  oft  reverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  phice  of  tombs  she  reach'd,  aid 

there 
Within  a  ruin'd  sepulchre  obscure 
Found  hiding-place. — The  delegated  Maid 
Gaz'd   thro'   her   tears,    then   in  sad  tones 

exclaim'd: 
Thou  mild-ey 'd  Fobs  !  wherefore,ah !  where- 
fore fledf 
The   power    of  JrsncB,    like   a  oame  all 

Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow;  but  all  they,  wks 

unblamM 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thecHAmiisi- 
Ah!  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited. 
Should  multitudes  against   their   brethna 

rush? 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  misery? 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  oh  Pbacb!  are 

sweet. 
As  after  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  ere. 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverou 

cherk: 
And  gay  thy  grassy  altar  pilM  with  fniitt- 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Demon  Wia  sac 

charm. 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  ui 

foul. 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms. 
The  Maniac  Svioina  and  Giant  Muaaaa 
Ekult  in  their  fierce  union!  I  am  sad, 
And    know   not  why   the  simple   pcaMitt 

crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieftains'  standard !— Thus  Om 

Maid. 


To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kim«; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Ucdi 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accnstoai'd  car: 
When  Eunuchs  sing,  and  Fools  balTooarr? 

make. 
And  Dancers  writhe  their   harlot-liniks  is 

vain: 
Then  Wiaand  all  its  dread  licisoitndfs 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  hearts; 
Ita  hopes,  iU  fears,  ito  victories,  its  dcfrau. 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
Therefore,  uninjur'd  and  unprofited, 
(Victims  at  once  and  Exernticmers) 
The  congregated  husbandmen  lay  wasU 
The  Vineyard  and  the  Harvest.    As  alMjc 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  mt  the  Liv> 
Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  clondlrwtkr 

hirh  Nona, 
Yet  if  LiviATSi^,  weary  af  i 
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Ii  iporta  unwield J  tOM  his  Island-bulk, 
Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 
A  •torm  of  wayes  breaks  foamy  on  the  strand. 
Aad  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and 

dark, 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  vonnds  of  cau- 
seless War, 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knii  anew. 
Still  riolate  th'  unfinished  works  of  Peace. 
Bst  yonder  look!  for  more   demands  thy 

Tiew! — 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite 

Isle 
A  Vapor  saiPd,  as  when  a  clond,  exhaled 
From  Egypt^s  fields  that  steam  hot  pesti- 
lence. 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 
Till  oVr  some  death-doomed  land,  distant 

in  vain, 
It  broods  incumbent.    Forthwith  from  the 

Plain, 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose. 
And  steerM  its  course  which  way  the  Vapor 
went. 

The  Maiden   paus'd,  musing   what   this 

might  mean. 
But  long  time  passed  not,  ere  that  brighter 

cloud 
Retnmed  more  bright :  along  the  Plain  it 

swept ; 
And   soon    from    forth  its   bursting   sides 

emergM 
A  dazilingForm,  broad-bosomM,  bold  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels 

bound. 
Not  more  majestic  stood  the  healing  God, 
When  from  his  brow  the  arrow  sped  that 

slew 
Roge  Python.     Shriek'd  AainTiON*8    giant 

throng. 
And  with  them  hissM  the  Locust-fiends  that 

crawPd 
Aod  glitter'd  in  CoRRvmoNeg  slimy  track. 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew 
I  their  reign: 

'    And  snch  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar, 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  beUows  through 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What    time    departing    from  their  natire 

shores, 
Ekof,  or  Kororoantynes  plain  of  Palms, 
Tbe  infuriate  spirits  of  the  Murdered  make 
Fierce  merriment,   and    vengeance  ask   of 

HeaTcn. 
Wann'd  with  new  influence,  the  unwhole- 
some Plain 
Sent  op  its  foulest  fogs  to  meet  the  Morn : 
The  Sun  that  rose  on  Frbbdom,    rose  in 

Blood! 


Maiden  beloTM,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven! 
(To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  said) 
oooa  shall  the  Morning  struggle  into  Day, 
The  stormy  Morning  into  cloudless  Noon. 


Much  hast  thou  seen,  nor  all  aanst  under- 
stand— 
But    this   be    thy   best   Omen— Save  tht 

COVNTRT ! 

Thus  saying,  from  the  answering  Maid  he 

passM, 
And   with  ^im   disappeared    the   heavenly 

Vision. 


Glory   to   Thee,   Father    of    Earth    and 
Heaven ! 
All  conscious  Presbkcb  of  the  Universe ! 
Nature's  vast  ever-acting  Enbroy  ! 
In  WiU,  in  Deed,  Impvlsb  of  All  to  All! 
Whether  thy  Love  with  unrefracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Pruphbt's  purged  eye,  or  if. 
Diseasing  realms,  the  Enthusiast,  wild  of 

thought. 
Scatter  new  frenzies  on  the  infected  Thronr, 
Thou  Both  inspiring  and  predooming  Both, 
Fit  Instrumbnts  and  best,  of  perfect  End: 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  I 


And  first  a  Landscape  rose. 

More  wild,  and  waste,  and  desolate,   than 

where 
The  white  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice. 
Howls  to  her  sundered  cubs  with  piteous 

rage 
And  savage  agony. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CHRISTABEL. 

Thb  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  V 
There  is  mti  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet-curl 
From  the  lovely  Lady's  check — 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  to  &e  sky. 


Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  $ 
But  whispering  tongues  can  ooison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  rei^pil  almve ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  yoi^l^is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  ontf  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanc'd;  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain  '         ^ 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted— ne'er  to  meat  again! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
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Like  clifTs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  aea  now  flows  between, 

Bat  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 


BRACY'S    DREAUr! 

Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be ; 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me, 
That  I  had^TowM  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unBlest, 
WarnM  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dore. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  callst  by  thy  own  daughter's  name — 
Sir  Leoline!  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonderM  what  might  ail  the  bird : 


For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  onderaetth 
the  old  tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  methonght,  J.  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  fonnd; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant, 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peerM,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake, 
I  stoop'd,  methought  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo!  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coird  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  concb'd, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  cronch'd; 
And  with  the  dore  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  ne£k  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke;  it  was  the  midnight-hour, 
I'he  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  tho'  my  slumb^  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye !  - 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  self-same  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  thro'  Uie  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 


NOTES. 


0,    by   an 


Jmerica  to  Great  Britain. 
This  poem,    written  in  the  Tear  1810^ 
American  Gentleman,   a  valued  and  dear  fr'iend, 
I  communicate  to  tlie  reader  for  ite  moral,  no  leis 
than  its  poetic  ipirit. 

U^e  are  One.  [p.  306. 

Thii  alludes  merely  to  the  moral  union  of  the 
two  Countries.  The  Author  would  Hot  have  it 
supposed  that  the  tribute  of  respect,  offered  in 
these  Stanias  to  the  Land  of  his  Ancestors,  would 
be  paid  by  him,  if  at  the  eipense  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  which  gave  him  birth. 

iir  iiuifin  /.  ri ,  tr« .  i,r  i  It  '■  til  -J ,.  .V  y  atone 
f)/  Sol/sr-hitpjifr*  tphilr  thr  mowy  bloat 
thrift*  arrwipy  *^,  or  ^tfdh*  round  kia  aledge^ 
Making  ike  ^or  ttaht^  st  ftJt  motker'a  hack 
Sfrtem  M  ft»  wcnHt3j  rrmtitt  fp.  307. 

iittida  3l£hieki  i.  r,  utam  nliiEiidinis,  the  hichest 
BifiuiKjiiii  in  t4r»t>lAiiit^  Siifffir  Kapper :  capitium 
SSio1f«r,  bU  Ittcut  oiQAkim,  (^uoii|Mot  veterum  Lap- 

SuDiim^  luiifniiliiii  Aterlficifi  r^'ligiosoque  cultui 
ed(f4v|t^  cflr^r^YfxtidiUii  «rit,  in  parte  sinus  an- 
«lf«tu  nitfti,  ftrqumillmrrH  >pitiro  a  mari  dlstans. 
Iphf?  rncnin,  qi^oi  i^f|«iii4ali*  f  i>itia  aliquando  me 
iitvhittQ  Dx^iiildig^Pubftt  piK^iliis  lapidibos,  sibi 
liivi(v«fii  oftpaitiBi^  tfieram  aH^t  musco  circumda- 
tuii  ¥wmt^  rtiDhrjiW,,  Ligiiifriit,  tf*  Lapponibua.  The 
Ijijtianil  ^f?i9t'i«  tntry  (Urtr  inE^iits  at  their  back 
in  a  piee^  of  p%t!av«fr<f|  wonil,  >i  bich  serves  thrm 
f«r  A  efillt  0pHali#  to  iJit*  iiUiint's  mouth  there 
is  i  Isfipfiir  tl  t(i  Hrratlti'  ilirouch.— Mirandum 
prsAHS  Pif  «<i  ^i%  crt'ilibile  aiii  cui  vidisse  conti- 
(it  Lappoaes  hveme  Iter  facientes  per  vastos 
■ontes,  perqne  hoirlda  et  invia  tesqna,  eo  pre> 
••rtim  tempore  qno  omnia  perpetnta  nlvibns  oh> 
tecia  mnut  et  nives  ventis  afiuntar  el  in  (jroi 
afnntar,  viam  ad  destinata  loea  ahsqns  erroro  {■- 


venire  posse,  lactantem  antem  infantem^  si  qaea 
habeat,  ipsa  mater  in  dorso  bajalat,  in  eicavais 
lifno  quod  pro  conis  utuntnr:  in  hoc  infass  paa- 
nis  et  pellibus  convolutns  colligatas  jacet  Lssni^** 

Armed  with  Torngarauch'a  power  [p*  M7- 

They  call  the  Good  Spirit,  TorafarflscL  Tbs 
other  great  hut  malignant  spirit  is  a  namele«* 
Female ;  she  dwells  under  the  sea  in  a  gre** 
house,  where  she  can  detain  in  captivity  all  th« 
animals  of  the  ocean  by  her  magic  power.  Hhei 
a  dearth  befalls  the  Greenlandera,  an  Ancekok  ^ 
magician  must  undertake  a  Jonrney  thither:  he 
passes  through  the  kingdom  of  soala,  over  aa  kor- 
rible  abyss  into  the  palace  of  this  phaaiom*  aa4 
by  his  enchantments  cauies  the  captive  creaurss 
to  ascend  directly  to  the  surface  or  the  occaa. 

What  time  departing  from  their  native  shsras, 
Eboe,  or  Koromantyn'a  piain  of  Paima^ 
The  infuriate  apirita  of  the  Murdered  wtake 
Pierce  merriment, and  vengeance  odb  •/#fMi*e«[pJlt. 
The  Slaves   in    the  West-Indies   consider  death 
as  a   passport  to  their  native  country.    Thtt  ses- 
timent  is  thus  expressed   in  the  intredndioa  u  • 
Greek  Prise-Ode  on  the  Slave-Trade: 

LITBSAL    TSiNSLATlOM. 

Leaving  the  Gates  of  Darkness,  oh  Death*  hastes 
thou  to  a  Race  yoked  with  Misery!  Thoa  «itt 
not  be  received  with  lacerations  of  cheeks,  vex 
with  f^iaereal  nlnlation— but  with  circliaf  daaw^ 
aad  the  Joy  of  songs.  Then  art  terrible  indttd, 
yet  thoa  dwelleth  with  Libkitv,  stern  Oi^i**) 
Borne  oa  thy  dark  pinions  over  the  swelling  •> 
Oceaa,  they  return  to  their  native  eeaatry.  Thsfe« 
by  the  side  of  Fonatains  beneath  fJUraa-greves. 
thaloveis  tell  to  their  beloved  what  barrara,bHa| 
Mea,  they  had  endared  tram  Men. 
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FORESIGHT, 

01  THB  CHABCB  OP   A  CHILD   TO   Hlfl   YOUIIGBB 
COXPAMlOIf. 

That  is  work  of  waste  and  ruin — 
I>o  as  Charles  and  I  are  doing! 
Strawberrj-blossoms,  one  and  all. 
We  most  spare  them — ^here  are  many : 
Look  at  it— the  Flower  is  small. 
Snail  and  low,  thoagh  fair  as  any : 
Do  not  touch  it !  summers  two 
I  am  older,  Anne,  than  yon. 

Pall  the  Primrose,  Sister  Anne! 

Pnll  as  many  as  you  can. 

—Hare  are  Daisies,  take  your  fill ; 

Pauies,  and  the^  Cuckow-flower : 

Of  the  lofty  Daffodil 

Make  your  hed,  and  make  your  hower ; 

Fill  your  lap,  and  fill  your  bosom ; 

Ooly  spare  the  Strawberry-blossom! 

Primroses,  the  spring  may  loire  them — 
Summer  knows  but  little  of  them : 
Violets,  a  barren  kind, 
Witbored  on  the  ground  must  lie ; 
Dailies  leuTe  no  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  flowerets  die ; 
Plock  them,  and  another  year 
As  many  will  be  blowing  here. 

God  has  giTen  a  kindlier  power 
To  the  fairoured  Strawberry-flower. 
When  the  months  of  Spring  are  fled 
Hither  led  us  bend  our  walk  ; 
liorkiog  berries,  ripe  and  red. 
Then  will  hang  on  every  stalk, 
Each  within  its  leafy  bower; 
Aid  for  that  promise  spare  the  flower ! 


CHARACTERISTICS 

OP    A     CHILD    TBajB    TBARS    OLD. 

Iatino  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 
Aad  Innocence  hath  prMlege  in  her 


To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes ; 
And  feats  of  cunning;  and  the  pretty  round 
Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 
Mock-chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 
And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth. 
Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 
Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity. 
Even  so  this  happy  Creature  of  herself 
Is  all  sufficient :  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 
Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  Fawn's 
Forth-startled  from  the  fern  where  she  lay 

couched ; 
Unthonght-of,  unexpected,  as  tlie  stir 
Of  the  soft  breese   ruffling  the  meadow- 
flowers; 
Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 
The  many-coioured  images  impressed 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 


WE    ARE    SEVEN. 


-A  8IXPLB  child 


That  lightly  draws  iU  breath 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  knou   of  death? 


I  met  a  little  cotta^c^griri : 
She  was  eight  yearn  aid.  she  satdi 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  rnirj 
That  clustered  round  hi^r  head. 


She  had  a  rustic  wot^dland-alr 
And  she  was  wildly  clad ; 
Her  eyes  were  fair^  and  very  fain 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 
How  many  may  you  be? 
How  many?  Seven  in  all,  she  said 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 
40 
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And  where  are  they  ?  I  pray  yon  tell. 
She  answered :  Seven  are  we ; 
And  two  of  ui  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  tea. 

Two  of  UI  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
My  titter  and  my  brother ; 
And,  in  the  church-yard-cottare,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  motner. 

Yon  tay  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  tea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven! — I  pray  you  tell. 
Sweet  Maid,  how  thit  may  be? 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply: 
Seven  boyi  and  girlt  are  we; 
Two  of  ut  in  the  church-y^rd  lie. 
Beneath  the  chnrch-yard-tree. 

You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbt  thev  are  alive; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five. 

Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen, 
The  little  maid  replied, 
Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door. 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit — 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

And  often  after  sunset.  Sir, 
When  it  is  Ught  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer. 
And  cat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  In  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 
And  all  the  summer  dry 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 


And  when  the  ground  was  white  with 
And  1  could  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 
And  he  lies  by  her  side. 

How  many  are  you  then,  said  I, 
If  ther  two  are  in  Heaven? 
The  little  Maiden  did  reply: 
O  Master  we  are  seven. 


But  they  are  dead;  those  two  are  dead! 
Their  spirits  are  in  Heaven! 
Twas  throwing  words  away:  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will. 
And  laid:  Nay,  wa  are  seven! 


TO  H.  C. 

SIX     YSIRS     01.D. 

O  Thov  !   whose  fancies    frorik  aCur  art 
brought ; 
Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock-appard 
And  fittest  to  unutterable  tlionght 
The  breexe-like  motion  and  the  self-bora  carol; 
Thou  faery  Voyager !  that  dost  float 
In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  Boat 
May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream; 
Suspended  in  a  stream  as  cle«r  as  sky, 
Where  earth   and    heaven    do    make   est 
imagery ; 

0  blessed  Vision!  happy  Child ! 
Tliat  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 


I  thought  of  tiroes  when  Pain  might  W 
thy  guest. 

Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality ; 

And  Grief,  uneasy  Lover!  never  rest 

But  when  she  sate  within  the  touch  of  tksf. 

Oh  I  too  industrious  folly ! 

Oh!  vain  and  causeless  melancholy! 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite; 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  deligkt 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 

A  young  Lamb^s  heart  amour  the  f aU-grsvi 
flocks. 

What  hast  Thou  to  do  with  sorrow. 

Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  T 

Thou  art  a  Dew-drop,  which  the  mora  brii|t 
forth. 

Not  doomM  to  jostle  with  iwkiBdly  shocks; 

Or  to  be  traUM  along  the  soiling  earth ; 

A  Gem  that  glitters  while  it  Uvea, 

And  no  forewarning  gives ; 

But,  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  ttrifi 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 


THE  BLINOii  HIGHLAND  BOY. 

(a   TILB  TOLB   BY  TUB   FIKB-IOa.') 

Now  we  are  tired  of  boisterous  joy, 
WeWe  rompM  enough,  my  little  Boy! 
Jane  hangs  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  you  shall  bring  your  stool  aad  rtst, 
.This  comer  is  your  own. 

There!  take  your  seat,  and  let  me  see 
That^ou  can  listen  quietly; 
And  at  I  promised  I  will  tell 
That  strange  adventure  which  helel 
A  poor  blind  Highkad-Boy. 
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A  Hifrkfand'Bnyl—why  call  hini  bo? 
Becaiwe,  my  Darlings,  ye  must  know, 
lo  land  where  many  a  mountain  towers, 
Far  hif^ber  hlUa  than  these  of  ours ! 
He  from  his  birth  had  IiyM. 

He  ne^er  had  seen  one  earthly  sight; 
The  san,  the  day;  the  stars,  the  night; 
Or  tree,  or  butterfly,  or  flower, 
Or  fish  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower. 
Or  woman,  man,  or  child. 

Aad  vet  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined, 
Nor  had  a  melancholy  mind ; 
For  God  took  pity  on  the  Boy, 
And  was  his  friend;  and  gave  him  joy 
Of  which  we  nothing  inow. 

Hii  Mother,  too,  no  doubt,  above 
Her  other  Children  him  did  love: 
For,  was  she  here,  or  was  she  there, 
She  thought  of  him  with  constant  care, 
And  more  than  Mother's  loTe. 

And  proud  she  was  of  heart,   when  clad 
In  cnmson  stockings,  tartan  plaid, 
And  bonnet  with  a  feather  gay, 
To  Kirk  he  on  the  sabbath-day 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  her. 

A  Dog,  too,  had  he;  not  for  need. 
Bat  one  to  play  with  and  to  feed; 
Which  would  have  led  him,  if  bereft 
Of  company  or  friends,  and  left 
Withpnt  a  better  guide. 

And  then  the  bagpipes  he  could  blow; 
And  thus  from  house   to  house  would  go. 
And  all  were  pleas'd  to  hear  and  see; 
For  none  made  sweeter  melody 
Than  did  the  poor  blind  Boy. 

Yet  he  had  many  a  restless  dream; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  Eagles  scream. 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  which  their  Cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  Jake  their  Cottage  stood. 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood ; 
Bat  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange ; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change, 
Aad  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  Lake,  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way 
Throogh  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills ; 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 
And  riTcm  large  and  strong: 

Then  hurries  hack  the  road  it  came — 
Retnms,  on  errand  still  the  same; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 
As  long  as  earth  sLall  last. 


And,  with  tiie  coming  of  the  Tide, 
Come  Boats  and  Ships,   that  sweetly  ride, 
Between  the, woods  and  lofty   rocks; 
And  to  the  Shepherds  with  their  Flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant^Lands. 

And  of  those  tales,  whatever  they  were. 
The  blind  Boy  always  had  his  share; 
Whether  of  mighty  Towns,  or  Vales 
With  warmer  suns  and  softer  gales. 
Or  wonders  of  the  Deep. 

Yet  more  it  pleased  him,  more  it  stirr'd, 
When  from  the  water-side  he  heard 
The  shouting,  and  the  jolly  cheers. 
The  bustle  of  the  mariners 
In  stillness  or  in  storm. 

But  what  do  his  desires  avail? 
For  He  roust  never  handle  sail ; 
Nor  mount  the  iqast,  nor  row,  nor  float 
In  Sailor's  ship  or  Fisher's  boat 
Upon  the  rocking  waves. 

His  Mother  often  thought,  and  said, 
What  sin  would  be  upon  her  head 
If  she  should  suffer  this :  *'My  Son, 
Whatever  you  do,  leave  this  undone. 
The  danger  is  so  great." 

Thus  lived  he  by  Loch  Levin's  side 
Still  sounding  with  the  sounding  tide. 
And  heard  the  billows  leap  and  dance. 
Without  a  shadow  of  mischance. 
Till  he  was  ten  years  old. 

When  one  day  (and  now  mark  me  well. 
Yon  soon  shall  know  how  this  befel) 
He's  in  a  vessel  of  his  own. 
On  the  swift  water  hurrying  down 
Towards  the  mighty  Sea. 

In  such  a  vessel  ne'er  before 
Did  human  Creature  leave  the  shore: 
If  this  or  that  way  he  should  stir. 
Woe  to  the  poor  blind  Mariner! 
For  death  will  be  his  doom. 

But  say  what  bears  hiinT— Yc  have  **rii 
The  Indian's  bow,  his  a  prow »  leen, 
Rare  beasts,  and  birds  with  piunmgf^  bright ; 
Gifts  which,  for  wonder  nr  dcJight 
Are  brought  in  shipft  frcim  far. 

Such  gifts  had  those  sen-fiirlng  men 
Spread  round  that  Havtut  in  lh»'!  frien  i 
Each  hut,  fierchance,  niiglil  Imvc  its  own. 
And  to  the  Boy  they  all  wrre  known. 
He  knew  and  prizeil  tl|rm  all. 

And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  shell 
Which  he,  poor  child!  had  studied  well; 
The  shell  of  a  green  Turtle,  thin 
And  hollow; — you  might  sit  therein. 
It  was  so  wide  and  deep. 
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*Twas  even  the  largest  of  itt  kind, 
Large,  thin,  and  light  as  birch-tree-rind; 
So  light  a  ihell  that  it  would  iwim 
And  gaily  lift  itt  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  waves. 

And  this  the  little  blind  Boy  knew: 
And  he  a  story  strange,  yet  true, 
Had  heard,  how  in  a  shell  like  this 
An  Englfsh  boy,  oh  thought  of  bliss! 
Hiul  stoutly  launchei)  from  shore; 

Launched  from  the  margin  of  a  bay 
Among  the  Indian  isles,  where  lay         % 
His  father's  ship,  and  had  sailed  far, 
To  join  that  gallant  Ship  of  war 
In  his  delightful  shell. 

Our  Highland-Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  which  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbarred. 

While  there  he  sate  alone  and  blind 
That  story  flashed  upon  his  raind; — 
A  bold  thought  rouzed  him,  and  he  took 
The  shell  from  out  its  secret  nook 
And  bore  it  in  his  arms. 

And  with  the  happy  burthen  hied. 
And  pushed  it  from  Loch  Levin's  #ide, — 
Stepped  into  it;  and  without  dread, 
Following  the  fancies  in  his  head. 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

A  while  he  stood  upon  his  feet; 
He  felt  the  motion— took  his  seat; 
And  dallied  thus,  till  from  the  shore 
The  tide  retreating  more  and  more 
Had  sucked,  and  sucked  him  in. 

And  there  he  is  in  face  of  Heaven ! 
How  rapidly  the  Child  is  driven ! 
The  fourth  part  of  a  mile  I  ween 
He  thus  had  gone,  ere  he  was  seen 
By  any  human  eye. 

But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oh  me ! 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery! 
For  many  saw  ;  among  the  rest 
His  Mother,  she  who  loved  him  brut, 
She  saw  her  poor  blind  Boy. 

But  for  the  Child,  the  sightless  Boy, 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy ! 
The  bravest  Traveller  in  balloon. 
Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  moon, 
Was  never  Jialf  so  bless'd. 

And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way. 
Alone,  and  innocent,  and  gay ! 
For,  if  good  Angels  love  to  wait 
On  the  forlorn  unfortunate. 

This  Child  will  take  no  barm. 


But  now  the  passionate  lament. 
Which  from  the  crowd  on  shore  was  seat. 
The  cries  which  broke  from  old  and  yoang 
In  Gaelic,  or  the  English  tongoe. 
Are  stifled — all  is  still. 

4 

And  quickly  with  a  silent  crew 
A  Boat  is  ready  to  pursue ; 
And  from  the  shore  their  coarse  they  take, 
And  swiftly  down  the  running  Lake 
They  follow  the  blind  Boy. 

But  soon  they  move  with  softer  pttce : 
So  have  you  seen  the  fowler  chase 
On  Grasmere's  clear  unruffled  breast 
A  youngling  of  the  wild-duck's  nest 
With  deftly-Hfted  oar. 

Or  as  the  wily  sailors  crept 
To  seize  (while  on  the  Deep  it  slept) 
The  hapless  Creature  which  did  dwell 
Erewhile  within  the  dancing  shell. 
They  steal  upon  their  prey. 

With  sound  the  least  that  can  be  nwde 
They  follow,  more  and  more  afMd, 
More  cautious  as  they  draw  more  near; 
But  in  his  darkness  he  can  hear. 
And  guesses  their  intent. 

Lei'ffha — Lei-gha — then  did  he  cry 
Lei'gha — Lei-gha — most  eagerly ; 
Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray. 
And  what  he  meant  was:  Keep  awmy. 
And  leave  me  to  myself! 

Alas !  and  when  he  felt  their  haoda — 
You've  often  heard  of  magic  Wands, 
That  with  a  motion  overthrow 
A  palace  of  the  proudest  show. 
Or  melt  it  into  air : 

So  all  his  dreams,  that  inward  light 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright 
All  vanish'd, — 'twas  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy,  bitter  lots. 
As  he  had  ever  kiv>wn. 

But  hark !  a  gratulating  voice 
With  which  the  very  h«lls  rejoice: 
'Tis  from  the  crowd,  who  tremblingly 
Had  watch'd  the  event,  and  now  caa  tec 
That  he  is  safe  at  last 

And  then,  when  he  was  broaght  to  laad« 
Full  sure  they  weire  a  happy  baaNl, 
Which  gathering  roand  did  on  the 
Of  that  great  Water  give  God  thaidu. 
And  welcom'd  the  poor  ChikL 

And  in  the  general  joy  of  heart 
The  blind  Boy's  little  Dog  took  part  i 
He  leapt  about  and  oft  did  kits 
His  master's  hands  in  sign  of  bliss. 
With  sound  like  huneatatioB. 
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Bat  mott  of  all,  hit  Mother  dear. 
She  wbo  had  fainted  with  her  fear. 
Rejoiced  when  wakings  ahe  espies 
The  Child;  when  she  can  tmst  her  ejet. 
And  touches  the  blind  Boy. 

She  led  him  home,  and  wept  amain, 
When  he  was  in  the  honse  again : 
Tears  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes. 
She  could  not  blame  him,  or  chastise : 
She  was  too  happy  far. 

Thofl,  after  he  had  fondly  brayed 
The  perilous  Deep,  the  Boy  was  saved ; 
And,  though  his  fancies  had  been  wild, 
Yet  he  was  pleased,  and  reconciled 
To  lire  in  peace  on  shore. 

Aid  in  the  lonely  Highland-dell 
,      Still  do  they  keep  the  turtle-shell ; 
'      And  long  the  story  will  repeaf 

Of  the  blind  Boy^s  adventurous  feat. 
And  how  he  was  preserved. 


THE  HORN  OF  £GREMONT  CASTLE. 

WiBN  the  Brothers  reached  the  gateway, 

Kattace  pointed  with  his  lance 

To  the  Horn  which  there  was  hanging ; 

Horn  of  the  inheritance. 

Horn  it  was  which  none  could  sound, 

No  one  upon  living  ground, 

Stve  He  who  came  as  rightful  Heir 

To  Egremont^s  Domains  and  Castle  fair. 

Heirs  from  ages  without  record 

Rtd  the  House  of  Lucie  bom, 

Who  of  right  had  claim*d  the  Lordship 

By  the  proof  upon  the  Horn : 

Esch  at  the  appointed  hour 

Tried  the  Horn,  it  own*d  his  power ; 

He  was  acknowledged :  and  the  blast 

Which  good  Sir  Eustace  sounded  was  the  last. 

With  his  lance  Sir  Eustace  pointed. 

And  to  Hubert  thus  said  he: 

What  I  speak  this  Horn  shall  witness 

For  thy  better  memory. 

Hear,^  then,  and  neglect  me  not ! 

At  this  time,  and  on  this  spot. 

The  words  are  uttered  from  my  heart. 

At  my  last  earnest  prayer  ere  we  depart. 

Jp  good  service  we  are  going 

Life  to  risk  by  sea  and  land ; 

hi  which  course  if  Christ  our  Saviour 

Bo  my  sinful  soul  demand. 

Hither  come  thou  back  straightway, 

Hahert,  if  alive  that  day; 

Return,  and  sound  the  Horn,  that  we 

May  have  a  living  Honse  still  left  in  thee. 

Fear  not,  quickly  answer*d  Hubert ; 
As  I  am  thy  Father's  son, 


What  thou  askest,  noble  Brother, 

With  6od*s  favour  shaU  be  done. 

So  were  both  right  well  content : 

From  the  Castle  forth  they  went. 

And  at  the  head  of  their  Arrav 

To  Palestine  the  Brothers  took  their  way. 

Side  by  side  they  fought  (the  Lucies 
Were  a  line  for  valour  famM) 
And  where'er  their  strokes  alighted 
There  the  Saracens  were  tam*d. 
Whence,  then,  could  it  come  the  tliought. 
By  what  evil  spirit  brought? 
On !  can  a  brave  Man  wish  to  take 
His  Brother's  life,for  Land's  and  Castle'ssake? 

Sir!  the  Ruffians  said  to^ Hubert, 
Deep  he  lies  in  Jordan  flood. — 
Stricken  by  this  ill  assurance. 
Pale  and  trembling  Hubert  stood. 

Take  your  earnings Oh !  that  I 

Could  have  seen  my  Brother  die! 
It  was  a  pang  that  rex'd  him  then, 
And  oft  returned,  again,  and  ^et  again. 

Months  pass'd  on,  and  no  Sir  Eustace ! 

Nor  of  him  were  tidings  heard. 

Wherefore,  bold  as  day,  the  Murderer 

Back  again  to  England  steer'd. 

To  his  Castle  Hubert  sped ; 

He  has  nothing  now  to  dread. 

But  silent  and  by  stealth  v  he  came, 

And  at  an  hour  which  nobody  could  name. 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time. 

Night  or  day,  at  even  or  mom; 

For  the  sound  was  heard  by  no  one 

Of  the  proclamation-horn. 

But  bold  Hubert  lires  in  glee: 

Months  and  years  went  smilingly ; 

With  plenty  was  his  table  spread; 

And  bright  the  Lady  is  who  shares  his  bed. 

Likewise  he  had  Sons  and  Daughters ; 

And,  as  good  men  do,  he  sate 

At  his  board  by  these  surrounded. 

Flourishing  in  fair  estate. 

And,  while  thus  in  open  day 

Once  he  sate,  as  old  books  say, 

A  blast  was  utter'd  from  the  Horn, 

Where  by  the  Castle-gate  it  hung  forlorn. 

'Tis  the  breath  of  good  Sir  Eustace! 
He  is  come  to  claim  his  right: 
Ancient  Castle,  Woods,  and  Mouniains 
Hear  the  challenge  with  delight 
Hubert!  though  the  blast  be  |^own 
He  is  helpless  and  alone : 
Thou  hast  a  dungeon,  speak  the  word ! 
And  there  he  may  be  lodg'd ,    and  thou  be 
Lord. 

Speak ! — astounded  Hubert  cannot ; 
And  if  power  to  speak  he  had. 
All  are  daunted,  all  the  household 
Smitten  to  the  heart,  and  sad. 
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'Tia  Sir  Eustace;  if  it  be 

Liying  Man,  it. must  be  he! 

Thui  Hubert  thought  in  his  dismay, 

And  by  a  postern-gate  he  slunk  away. 

Long,  and  long  was  he  unheard  of: 

To  his  Brother  then  he  came. 

Made  confession,  askM  forgiveness, 

Ask*d  it  by  a  Brother^s  name, 

And  by  all  the  Saints  in  heaven ; 

And  of  Eustace  was  forgiy'n : 

Then  in  a  Conyent  went  to  hide 

His  melancholy  head,  and  there  he  died. 

But  Sir  Eustace,  whom  good  Angels 
Had  preservM  from  Murderers*  hands. 
And  from  Pagan  chains  had  rescued, 
Liv*d  with  honour  on  his  lands. 
Sons  he  had,  saw  Sons  of  theirs: 
And  through  ages,  Heirs  of  Heirs, 
A  long  pqpterity  renowned. 
Sounded  the  Horn  which  they  alone  could 
sound. 


THE  SEVEN  SISTERS, 

Oa    TUB    SOLITUDE    OF     BINNORIB. 

Sbtbn  Daughters  had  Lord  Archibald, 
All  Children  of  one  Mother: 
I  could  not  say  in  one  short  day 
What  love  they  bore  each  other. 
A  Grarland  of  seven  Lilies  wrought! 
Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell ; 
But  he,  bold  Knight  as  ever  fought. 
Their  Father,  took  of  them  no  thought. 
He  loved  the  Wars  so  well. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  mournfully. 
The  Solitude  of  Binnorie ! 

Fresh  blows  the  wind,  a  western  wind. 

And  from  the  shores  of  Erin, 

Across  the  wave,  a  Rover  brave 

To  Binnorie  is  steering : 

Right  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

The  gallant  ship  is  borne; 

The  Warriors  leap  upon  the  land. 

And  hark  !  the  Leader  of  the  Band 

Hath  blown  in  bugle-horn. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  mournfully. 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Beside  a  Grotto  of  their  own. 

With  bought  above  them  closing, 

The  Seven  are  laid,  and  in  the  shade 

They  lie  like  Fawns  reposing. 

But  now,  UBstarting  with  affright 

At  noise  of  Man  and  Steed, 

Away  they  fly  to  left  to  right — 

Of  your  fair  household,  Father  Knight, 

Methinks  you  take  small  heed ! 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  mournfully, 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Away  the  seven  fair  Campbells  fly. 
And,  over  hill  and  hollow. 


With  menace  proud,  and  insult  loud. 

The  youthful  Rovers  follow. 

Cried  they :  Your  Father  loves  to  roam  : 

Enough  for  him  to  find 

The  empty  House  when  he  comes  home ; 

For  us  your  yellow  ringlets  comb. 

For  us  be  fair  and  kind ! — 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  mournfully. 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Some  close  behind,  some  side  by  aide. 

Like  clouds  in  stormy  weather, 

They  run,  and  cry :  Nay  let  us  die. 

And  let  us  die  together. 

A  Lake  was  near;  tlie  shore  was  steep; 

There  never  foot  had  been ; 

They  ran,  and  with  a  desperate  leap 

Together  plungM  into  the  deep. 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  mournfully. 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

The  Stream  that  flows  out  of  the  Liuke, 
As  through  the  glen  it  rambles. 
Repeats  a  moan  o*er  moss  and  stoue. 
For  those  seven  lovely  Campbells. 
Seven  little  Islands,  green  and  bare. 
Have  risen  from  out  the  deep : 
The  Fishers  say,  those  Sisters  fair 
By  Faeries  are  all  buried  there. 
And  there  together  sleep. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  mournfully. 
The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 


EXTRACTS 

FBOH    DBSORIPTIVB    SKBTCUBS    TAKB?I     BCmiHC 
A   FBDBrrRlAlC   TOVB   IN    TUB    ALPS. 

(Pabliihed  ia  ITM ) 
FLBASUUBS-OF   TMB   FBUBSTmiAR. 

No  sad  vacnitiea  his  heart  annoy  ; — 
Blows  not  a  Zephyr  but  it  whbpera  joy ; 
For  him  lost  flowers  their  idle  sweets  exhale ; 
He  tastes  the  meanest  note  that  swells  the 

gale; 
For  him  sod-seats  the  cottage-door  mdwm^ 
And  peeps  the  far-oflrspire,his  evening  bourn! 
Dear  is  the  forest  frowning  oW  hia  head. 
And  dear  the  green-sward  to  his  velvet  trcod ; 
Moves  there  a  cloud  o>r  mid-day*a  flumtag 

eyef 
Upward  he  looks— and  calls  it  luxury ; 
Kind  Nature's  charities  his  steps  attoid. 
In  every  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  ffriaad. 
While  chastening  thoughts  of  swerteot  use« 

bestowed 
By  Wisdom,  moralise  his  pensive  road. 
Host  of  his  weleome  inn,  the  noou-iide  bowrr. 
To  his  spare  meal  he  oalls  the  pasainff  poor; 
He  views  the  Sun  uplift  his  goldca  fiiw. 
Or  sink,  with  heart  alive  like  Memaoa'a  lyrr ; 
Blesses  the  Mooa  that  cones  with  kindest  ray 
To  light  him  ahakon  by  his  viewlcaa  wv* 
With  bashful  fear  no  cottago-childrca  alrol 
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From  him,  a  brother  si  the  cottage-meal ; 
HU  humble  looki  ao  thy  restraint  impart, 
Aronnd  him  plaja  at  will  the  rirgin  heart. 
While  nnsnipended  wheels  the  Tillage-dance, 
Th^  maidens  eye  him  with  inqairing  glance. 
Much  wondering  what  sad  stroke  of  crazing 

Care 
Or  desperate  Lore  could  lead  a  wanderer  there. 


1  sigh  at  hoary  Chartreuse*  doom. 
Where  now  is  fled  that  Power  whose  frown 

se|^re 
Tamed  sober  Reason  till  sheff  onched  in  fear? 
That  breathed  a  death-like  peace  these  woods 

aronnd ; 


The  cloister  startles  at  ^g^leam  of  arms. 
And  Blasphemy  the  shuii^nng  fiine  alarms ; 
Nod  the  clond-piercing  pines  their  troubled 

heads. 
Spires,  rocks,  and  hiwns,   a  browner  night 

overspreads. 
Strong  terror  checks  the  female  peasant^s 

sighs. 
And  start  the  astonished  shades  at  female  eyes. 
The  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears. 
And  swells  the  groaning  torrent  with  his 

tears. 
From  Bruno*s  forest  screams  the  affKghted 

And  slow  the  insulted  eagle  wheels  away. 
The  cross  with  hideous  laughter  Demons 

mock. 
By  Angels  planted  on  the  aereal  rock. 
The  parting  Genius  sighs  with  hollow  breath 
Along  the  mystic  streams  of  Life  and  Death. 
Swelling  the  outcry  dull,  that  long  resounds 
Portentous,  through  her  old  woods*  trackless 

bounds, 
Vallombre,  'mid  her  falling  fanes  deplores. 
For  cTcr  broke,  the  sabbath  of  her  bowers. 


More  pleated,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin 

roves 
Of  Como  bosomed  deep  in  chesaut-groTes. 
No  meadows  thrown  between,   the  giddy 

steeps 
Tower,  bare  or  sylvan,  from  the  narrow 

deeps. 
To  towns,  whose  shades  of  no  rude  sound 

complain. 
To  ringing  team  unknown  and  grating  wain. 
To  Bat-roofed  towns,  that  touch  the  water*s 

bound. 
Or  lurk  in  woody  sunless  glens  profound. 
Or  from  the  bending  rocks  obtrusive  rling. 
And  o*er  the  whitened  wave  their  shadows 

fling; 
Wild  round  the  steeps  the  little  pathway 

twines. 
And  Silence  loves  its  purple  roof  of  vines. 
The  viewless  lingerer  hence,  at  eveaing,  sees 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the 

trees; 


Or  marks,  *mid  opening  cliffs,  fair  dark-eyed 

maids 
Tend  the  small  harvest  of  their  garden  glades, 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to  view 
Stretch,  o*er  the  pictured  mirror,  broad  and 

blue. 
Tracking  the  yellow  sun  from  steep  to  steep, 
As  up  the  opposing  hUls,  with  tortoise-foot, 

they  creep.  , 

Here  half  a  village  shines,  in  gold  arrayed, 
B^^t  as  the  moon ;  half  hides  itself  in  shade. 
E^Vthe  dark  sylvan  roofs  the  restless  spire 
I^Ustantglancingmounts  like  springing  iire. 
There,  all  unshaded,  blazing  forests  throw 
Rich  golden  verdure  on  the  waves  below. 
Slow  glides  the  sail  along  th*  illumined  shore. 
And  steals  into  the  shade  the  lazy  oar. 
Soft  bosoms  breathe  around  contagious  sighs. 
And  amorous  music  on  the  water  dies. 

How  blessM,  delicious  scene !  the  eye  that 
greets 
Thy  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats ; 
Th*  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  thy  cliffs  that 

scales ; 
The  never-ending  waters  of  thy  vales; 
The   cots,  those  dim  religions  groves  em- 
bower. 
Or,  under  rocks  that  from  the  water  tower 
Insinuated,  sprinkling  all  the  shore. 
Each  with  his  household-boat  beside  the  door. 
Whose  flaccid  sails  in  forms  fantastic  droop, 
Brightening  the  gloom  where  thick  the  forests 

stoop ; 
— Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear-blue 

•Ity, 
Thy  towns,  like  swallows*  nests  that  cleave 

on  high ; 
That  glimmer   hoar  in    eve*s    last    light, 

descry*d 
Dim  from  the  twilight  water's  shaggy  side. 
Whence  lutes  and  voices  down  the  enchanted 

woods 
Steal,  and  compose  the  oar-forgotten  floods, 
While    £vening*s    solemn    binl   melodious 

weeps. 
Heard,  by  star-spottrd  bays,  beneath  the 

steeps ; 
—Thy  lake,  *mid  smoking  woods,  that  blue 

and  gray 
Gleams,  streaked  or  dappled,  hid  from  morn- 
ing's ray 
Slow  travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to 

fold 
Its  green-tinged  margin  in  a  blaze  of  gold ; 
From  thickly-glittering  spires  the  matin-bell 
Calling  the  woodman  from  his  desert  cell, 
A  summons  to  the  sound  of  oars,  that  pass. 
Spotting  the  steaming  deeps,  to  early  mass ; 
Slow  swells  the  service  o*er  the  water  borne. 
While  fill  each  pause  the  ringing  woods  of 
morn. 

Now,  passing  Urse ren*s  open  vale  serene. 
Her  quiet  stifams,  and  hills  of  downy  green. 
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PlungA  with  the  Rum  embrowned  by  Ter- 
ror** breath. 
Where  danger  roofs  the  narrow   walks  of 

death; 
By  floods,  that,  thundering  from  their  dizsy 

height, 
Swell  more  gigantic  on  the  stedfast  sight; 
Black  drizzling  crags,  that  beaten  by  the  din. 
Vibrate,  as  if  a  voice  complained  within ; 
Bare  steeps,  where  Desolation  stalks  afraid, 
Unstedfast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upstaye^^ 
By  cells  whose  image,  trembling  as  he  ^^L, 
Awe -struck,   the   kneeling  peasant  scMe 

surveys; 
Loose  hanging  rocks  the  Day's  bless'd  eye 

that  hide. 
And  crosses  reared  to  Death  on  every  side, 
Which  with  cold  kiss  Devotion  planted  near. 
And  bending  Crater 'd  with  the  human  tear ; 
That  faded  silent  from  her  upward  eye. 
Unmoved  with  each  rude  form  of  Danger 

nigh, 
Fixed  on  the  anchor  left  by  Him  who  saves 
Alike  in  whelming  snows  and  roaring  waves. 


On  as  we  move  a  softer  prospect  opes, 
Calm  huts,  and  lawns  between ,  and  sylvan 

slopes, 
While  mists,  suspended  on  the  expiring  galb. 
Moveless  o'er-hang  the  deep  secluded  vale. 
The  beams  of  evening,  slipping  soft  between, 
Light  up  of  tranquil  joy  a  sober  scene. 
Winding  its  dark-green  wood  and  emerald 

glade, 
The  still   vale   lengthens    underneath  the 

shade ; 
While  in  soft  gloom  the  scattering  bowers 

recede. 
Green  dewy  lights  adorn  the  freshened  mead, 
On  the  low  brown  wood-huts  delighted  sleep 
Along  the  brightened  gloom  reposing  deep. 
While  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  land- 
scape lull, 
And  bells  of  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull. 
In  solemn  shapes  before  the  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  the  misty  pines  on  high. 
Huge  convent  -  domes   with   pinnacles  and 

towers. 
And  antique  castles  seen  through  drizzling 

showers. 


From  such  romantic  dreams  my  soul  awake, 
Lo !  Fear  looks  silent  down  on  Uri*s  lake ; 
Where  by  the    unpathwayed  margin  still 

and  dread 
Was  never  heard  the  plodding  peasant^s  tread: 
Tower  like  a  wall  the  naked  rocks,  or  reach 
Far  o>r  the  secret  water  dark  with  beach ; 
More  high,  to  where  creation  seems  to  end. 
Shade  above  shade  the  desert  pines  ascend. 
Yet,  with  his  infants,  man  undaunted  creeps, 
And  hangs  his  small  wood-hut  upon  the  steeps, 
"Where'er,  below,  amid  the  savage  scene 
Peeps  out  a  little  speck  of  smiling  green. 


A  garden-plot  the  mountain-air  perfn 
'Mid  the  dark  pines  a  little  orchard  blosBM; 
A  zig-zag  path  from  the  domestk  skiif, 
Threading  the  painful  crag,  tnrmottnts  the 

c&. 
— Before  those  hermit^oor8,that  never  kisw 
The  face  of  traveller  passing  to  and  fro, 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole  to  tell 
For  whom   at  morning  tolled  the  luBfrtl 

bell; 
Their  watch-dog  ne'er  his  angry  bark  fore- 
goes, 
Touched  by  the  beggar's  moan  of  hum 

^  woes; 

The  grassy  seat  beneath  their  casement  tbi^ 
The  pilgrim's  wistful  eye  hath  never  itayed. 
— There,  did  the  iron  Genius  not  disdais 
The  gentle  po^^r  that  haunta  the  myrtfe- 

^^         plain. 
There  might  the^ve-sick  Maiden  sit,  ui 

chide 
Th'  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide. 
There  watch  at  eve  her  Lover's  sno-plt 

sail 
Approaching,  and  upbraid  the  tardy  gals. 
There  list  at  midnight,  till  is  heard  no  nwrr< 
Below,  the  echo  of  his  parting  oar. 
There  hang  in  fear,  when  growls  the  ftma 

stream. 
To  guide  his  dangerous  tread,   the  taper • 


'Mid  stormy  vapours  ever  driving  by. 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons crj; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  u 

cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodfol  ear. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  •priv* 
And  apple  sickens  pale  in  summer's  ray; 
Ev'n  here  content  has  fixed  her  smiliag  rei|E* 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdais. 
Exulting  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies. 
Shy  as  the  jealous  chamois,  f^^edom  iiet. 
And  often  grasps  her  sword,  and  often  tytn 
Her  crest  a  bough  of  Winter's  bleakest  »!■<• 
Strange  weeds  and  alpine  plants  her  hcte 

entwine. 
And  wildly  pausing  oft  she  hangs  aghiit* 
WhUe  thrills  the  Spartan  fife  between  tk 

blast. 


'Tis  strnin,  and  hid  in  mist  tnm  hoar  I* 

hour, 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  mumur  ftmfi 
The  sky  is  veUed,  and  every  eheerfni  iMl: 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  cMsiag  nigM; 
But  what  a  sudden  burst  of  wmpmrnnH 

light! 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  stona* 
Glances  thefire-elad  eagle's  wheeling  Imv* 
Eastward,  in  long  perspective  gUttcriif* 

shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  oeV  the  likt 

recline ; 
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Wide  o*er  the  Alps  ■  kundredl  fltreana  Qftfolil, 
At  oace  ifi  pillan  tamed  that  flame  with  rold ; 
Behind  his  eail  the  peasant  striTee  to  ■haD 
The  west  that  barns  like  one  dUated  san, 
Where  in  a  nighty  erncible  expire 
The  moaatainsjglowing  hot,like  coals  of  fire. 


And  sore  there  is  a  secret  Power  that 

reigns 
Here,  where  no  trace  of  man  the  spot  pro> 

fenes, 
Nonght  hnt  the  herds  that  pastnring  upward 

creep 
Hang  dim-discoTer'd  from   the  dangerous 

steep, 
Orsammer-hamlet,  flat  and  bare,  on  high 
Suspended,  'mid  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
How  still!  no  irreligious  sound  or  sight 
Rouses  the  soal  from  her  severe  delight 
An  idle  voice  the  sabbath-region  fills 
Of  Deep  that  calls  to  Deep  across  the  hills, 
Broke  only  by  the  melancholy  sound. 
Of  drowsy  bells  for  erer  tinkling  round ; 
Faint  wail  of  eagle  melting  into  blue 
Beneath  the  cliffs,  and  pine  -  woods '  steady 

sugh; 
The  iolitary  heifer's  deepen'd  low ; 
Or  mmbliag  heard  remote  of  folliQg  snow  $ 
Save  that,  the  stranger  seen  below,  the  boy 
Shouts  from  the  echoing  hills  with  sarage 

joy. 


When  warm  fVom  myrtle-bays  and  tranquil 

seas 
Comes  on,  to  whisper  hope,the  remal  breeie; 
When  hums  the  mountain-bee  in  May's  glad 

ear. 
And  emerald  isles  to  spot  the  heights  appear; 
When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  fill. 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hill; 
W  hem  ftugraut  scents  beneath  th'eachanted 

tread 
Spring  up,  his  choicest  wealth  around  him 


The  pastoral  Swiss  begins  the  elifls  to  scale, 
To  silence  Icaviag  the  deserted  vale, 
Moants,  where  the  verdure  Icmis,  from  stage 

to  stage. 
And  pastures  on,  as  la  the  Patriarch's  age : 
O'er  lofty  heights  serene  and  still  they  §p. 
And  hear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below. 
ThcT  cross  the  ehasmy  torrent's  foam-lit  bed. 
Rocked  on  the  diszy  larch's  narrow  tread ; 
Or  steal  beneath  loooe  mountains,  half  de- 

terr'd. 
That  oigh  and  shudder  to  the  lowing  herd. 
— I  oee  him,  up  the  midway  clilT  he  creeps 
To  where  a  scanty  knot  of  verdure  pee] 
Theuee  down  the  steep  a  pile  of  g 

throws. 
The  fodder  of  his  herds  In  winter-snows. 
Far  dMbrent  life  to  what  tradition  hoar 
Tranemita  of  days  more  blest  in  times  of 


r. 


ThenSummer  lengthened  out  his  season  bland. 
And  with  rock-honey  flowed  the  happy  land. 
Continual    fountains  welling   cheered    the 

waste. 
And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  deadly 

taste. 
Nor  Winter  yet  his  frozen  stores  had  piled 
Usurping  where  thefoirest  herbage  smiled; 
Nor-Hunger  forced  the  herds  from  pastorea 

bare 
For  scanty  food  the  treacherous  cliffs  to  dare. 
Then   the  milk -thistle  bade  those  herds 

demand 
Three  times  a  day  the  pail  and  welcome  hand. 
But  human  vices  have  provoked  the  rod 
Of  angry  Nature  to  avenge  her  God. 
Thus  does  the  father  to  his  sons  relate. 
On  the  lone  mountain  -  top,  theif  changed 

estate. 
Still,  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 
Joys  only  given  to  uncorrnpted  hearts. 
When  downward  to  his  winter-hut  he  goes. 
Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle  grows. 
That   hnt  which  from  the  hills  his  eyea 

employs 
So  oft,  the  central  point  of  all  his  joys. 
Where  safely  guarded  by  the  woods  behind 
He  hears  the  chiding  of  the  baffled  wind ; 
Hears  Winter,  calling  all  his  Terrors  round. 
Rush  down  the  living  rocks  with  whirlwind- 

•   sound. 
Through  Nature's  vale  his  homely  pleasures 

glide : 
Unstained  by  envy,  discontent,  and  pride  | 
The  bound  of  all  his  vanity  to  deck 
With  one  bright  bell  a  fisvourite  heifer*a 

neck: 
Content,  upon  some  simple  annual  feast, 
(Remembered  half  the  year,  and  hoped  the 

rest,) 
If  dairy-produce,  from  his  inner  hoard. 
Of  thrioe  ten  snmmera  consecrate  the  board. 


Gay  lark  of  hope  thy  silent  song  resume! 
Fair  smiUag  lights  the  purpled  hUls  Ulume! 
Soft  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delicious  mom. 
And  tliou,  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart,  retam ! 
Soon  flies  the  little  joy  to  man  allowed. 
And  grief  before  hin  travels  like  a  cloud  i 
For  come  Diseases  on,  and  Penury's  rage. 
Labour  and  Care,  aad  Pain,  and  dismal  Age, 
'Till,  hope-deserted,  long  in  vain  his  breath 
Implores  the  dreadful  untried  sleep  of  Death. 
•^'Mid  savage  rocks,  aad  seas  of  snow  that 

shine 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine, 
A  Temple  stands;which  holds  an  awful  shriae. 
By  an  uncertain  light  revealed,  that  Ihllo 
Ob  the  mute  Image  and  the  troubled  walls: 
Pale,  dreadful  faees  round  the  shrine  appear. 
Abortive  Joy,  aad  Hope  that  workfe  ia  feari 
While  strives  a  secret  Power  to  hush  tiie 

crowd, 
Phin*s  wild  rebollioBB  hurst  proetelms  h«r 

rights  alaud. 

*^  T 
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Oh !  gWe  not  me  that  eye  of  hard  disdain 
That  \iew0  undimmed  £iniiedlen*i  vretched 

fane. 
*Mid  mattering  prayers  all  sounds  of  torment 

meet, 
Dire  clap  of  hands,  distracted  chafe  of  feet ; 
While  lond  and  dull  ascends  the  weeping  cry. 
Surely  in  other  thoughts  contempt  may  die. 
If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear 
One  flower  of  hope — Oh,   pass  and  leave  it 

there. 


ELLEN  IRWIN, 

OR    THB    BRASS    OF    KTRTLR. 

FiiR  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  Braes  of  Kirtle, 
Was  lovely  as  a  Grecian  Maid 
Adorned  with  wreaths  of  mvrtle. 
Young  Adam  Bruce  beside  her  lay ; 
And  there  did  they  beguile  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches, 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 


From  many  Knights  and  many  Squires 
The  Bruce  had  been  selected ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all, 
By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  Youth ! 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  truth, 
If  Bruce  hath  loved  sincerely, 
That  Gordon  Ipves  as  dearly. 


But  what  is  Gordon's  beauteous  face? 

And  what  are  Gordon's  crosses 

To  them  who  sit  by  Kirtle's  Braes 

Upon  the  verdant  mosses? 

Alas  that  ever  he  was  born! 

The  Gordon,  couched  behind  a  thorn, 

Sees  them  and  their  caressing, 

Beholds  them  blest  and  blessing. 


Proud  Gordon  cannot  bear  the  thoughts 
That  through  his  brain  are  travelling, — 
And,  starting  up,  to  Brace's  heart 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin! 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  when  it  came. 
And,  stepping  forth  to  meet  the  same. 
Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  Youth,  her  chosen  lover. 


And  felling  into  Brace's  arms. 
Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen, 
Thus  from  the  heart  of  her  Trae-love 
The  mortal  spear  repelling. 
And  Bruce,  as^soon  as  he  had  slain 
The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain; 
And  fought  with  rage  incessant 
Againat  the  Moorish  Crescent 


But  many  days,  and  many  mmitha. 

And  many  years  ensuing. 

This  wretched  Knight  did  vainly  seek 

The  death  that  he  was  wooing: 

And  coming  bark  across  the  wave, 

Without  a  groan  on  Ellens  grave 

His  body  he  extended. 

And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 


Now  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling. 
May  in  Kirkonnel-churchyard  view. 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen: 
By  Ellen's  side  the  ^ruce  is  laid; 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head. 
May  no  rude  hand  deface  it. 
And  its  forlorn  Hie  jacet ! 


LOUISA. 

I  mut  Louisa  in  the  shade ; 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I   fear  to  say 

That  she  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and  strong; 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along. 

Like  rivulets  in  May  ? 

And  she  hath  smiles  to  ^arth  unknown  ; 
Smiles,  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play. 
And  ever,  as  they  pass  away. 
Are  hidden  in  her  eyes. 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  eottage-horae ; 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  will  she  roam 
In  weather  rough  and  bleak ; 
And  when  against  the  wind  she  stmiaa. 
Oh!  might  I  kiss  the  mountain-raiaa 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's   mine  beneath  the  n< 
If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 
May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook. 
When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook. 
To  hunt  the  waterfalls. 


PAINS  OF  LOVE. 

'Tis  said,  that  some  have  died  for  loTe : 
And  here  and  there  a  church>yard-grttve  is 

found 
In  the  cold  North's  unhallowed  gmund. — 
Because  the  wretched  man  himself  had  alaia. 
His  love  was  such  a  grievous  pain. 
And  there  is  one,  whom  I  Hre  yean  hat^ 

known; 
He  dwells  alone 
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Upon  HetTell^rn^s  side: 

Hf  io^eit — the  pretty  Barbara  died, 

And  thas  he  makes  his  moan: 

Three  yeara  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been 

laid 
When  thai  his  moan  he  made: 


t^Oh  moTe,  thou  Cottage,  Trom  behind  that 

oalt ! 
Or  let  the  aged  tree  uprooted  lie, 
That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 
May  mount  into  the  sky! 
The  clouds  pass  on;  they  from  the  heavens 

depart : 
I  look — the  sky  is  empty  space ; 
I  know  not  what  I  trace ; 
Bnt,  when  I  cease  to  look,  my  hand  is  on 

my  heart. 


0!  what  a  weight  is  in  these  shades!  Ye 

leaves. 
When  will  that  dying  murmur  be  supprestY 
Your  sound  my  heart  of  peace  bereaves. 
It  robs  my  heart  of  rest. 
Thon  Thrush,  that  singest  loud— and  loud 

and  free, 
Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit, 
Upon  that  alder  sit; 
Or  sing  another  song,  or  choose  another  tree. 


Roll  back,  sweet  Rill !  back  to  thy  moun- 
tain-bounds, 

And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  chained! 

For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds 

That  cannot  be  sustained; 

If  ttill  beneath  that  pine-tree^s  ragged  bough 

Headlong  yon  waterfall  must  come. 

Oh  let  it  then  be  dumb  !— 

Be  any  thing,  sweet  Rill,  but  that  which 
thou  art  now. 

Thou   Eglantine,   whose  arch  so   proudly 

towers, 
^ven  like  a  rainbow  spanning  half  the  vale) 
Thou  one  fair  shrub,  oh!  shed  thy  flowers. 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale. 
For  thus  to  see  thee  nodding  in  the  air, — 
To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  bend,o 
Thus  rise  and  thus  descend,— 
Disturbs  me,  till  the  sight  is  more  than  I 

can  bear." 


The  man  who  makes  this  feverish  complaint 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  could  dance 
Equipped  from  head  to  foot  in  iron  mail. 
Ah  gentle  Love !  If  ever  thought  was  thine 
To  store  up  kindred  hours  for  me,  thy  face 
Tarn  from  me,  gentle  Love!  nor  let  me  walk 
Within  the  sound  of  Emma^s  voire,  or  know 
Such  happinesa  as  I  have  known  to-day. 


A  COMPLAINT. 

There  is  a  change — and  I  am  poor; 
Your  Love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 
A  Fountain  at  my  fond  Hearth  door. 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow ; 
And  flow  it  did ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 


What  happy  moments  did  I  count! 
BleasM  was  I  tlien  all  bliss  abcKve! 
Now,  for  this  consecrated  Fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love, 
What  have  I?  shall  I  dare  to  tell? 
A  comfortles  and  hidden  U'elL 


A  Well  of  love — it  may  be  deep — 

I  trust  it  is,  and  nev^r  dry: 

What  matter?  if  the  waters  sleep 

In  silence  and  obscurity. 

— Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 

Of  my  fond  Heart,  hath  made  me  poor. 


RUTH. 

Whbn  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate 
Her  father  took  another  mate; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  thoughtless  freedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  from  that  oaten  pipe  could  draw 
All  bounds  of  wind  and  floods; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
Au  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father^s  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live ;  her  tlioughts  her  own ; 

Herself  her  own  delight: 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad  nor  gay. 

She  passed  her  time;  and  in  this  way 

Grew  up  to  woman^s  height. 

There  came  a  Youth  from  Georgia's  shore  ^ 

A  military  casque  he  wore 

With  splendid  feathers  drest; 

He  brought  llicm  from  the  Cherokees; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung: 
Ah  no!  he  spake  the  English  tongue 
And  bore  a  Soldier's  name; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy, 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 
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With  hnet  of  Genius  on  hit  cheek 

In  finest  tones  the  Yonth  conld  speak. 

— While  he  was  yet  a  hoy 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  ihe  snn, 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run. 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  Youth!  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought; 

And  with  him  many,  tales  he  brought 

Of  pleasure  and  of  fear; 

Such  tales  as,  told  to  any  Maid 

By  such  a  Youth,  in  tho  green  shade. 

Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  Girls,  a  ha|>py  rout! 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout, 

Their  pleasant  Indian  Town,  ' 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long} 

Returning  with  a  choral  Rong 

When  day-light  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  dirine  and  strange 
That  erery  hour  their  blossoms  change. 
Ten  thousiM>d  loTcly  hues! 
With  budding,  filding,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  eTeniag-dews. 

He  told  of  the  Magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  oyer  head! 
The  Cypress  and  her  spire; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  Youth  of  green  savannahs  spake, 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake. 
With  all  its  foiry  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly"  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening-clouds. 

And  then  he  said :  How  sweet  it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there, 

A  gardener  in  the  shade^ 

Still  wandering  with  an  easy  mind 

To  build  a  household-fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade! 

What  days  and  what  sweet  years!  Ah  me! 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss ! 

And  all  the  while,  said  he,  to  know 

That  we  were  In  a  world  of  woe. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this! 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Dear  thoughts  about  a  ftither's  love, 
For  there,  said  he,  are  spun 


Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyeo 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth !  and  could  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be; 
Our  sited  at  night  to  rear ;  ^ 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  Bride, 
A  sylvan  Huntress  at  my  side. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

Beloved  Ruth  !~No  more  he  said. 
Sweet  Ruth  alone  at  midnight  shedl 
A  solitary  tear: 

She  thought  again— and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 

We  in  the  Church  our  faith  will  plight, 

A  Husband  and  a  Wife. 

Even  so  ^ey  did ;  and  I  may  sajr 

That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 

Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  audi. 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That,  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  hear 
Hit  name  in  the  wild  woods. 


But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  I 
And  with  his  dancing  crest 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  laada 
Had  roamed  about  with  vagrant  ' 
Of  Indians  In  the  West 


The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  higlM 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  gives 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  hemToa, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  Climes  he  found 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

THI  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less  to  feed  voluptuous  thought 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought. 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breeses  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  soit 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowera. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  weea 
That  sometimes  there  did  Intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  Intent ; 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fhir 
And  stately  needs  must  have  their  sharr 
Of  noble  sentiment. 
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Bat  ill  be  lired,  mch  eril  Mw 
Yftih  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  wm  known ; 
Deliberately  and  undeceired 
Thote  wild  men^a  Tices  be  received, 
And  gave  tbein  back  big  own. 

Hi*  genini  and  bia  morel  frame 
1%'ere  tlma  impaired,  and  be  became 
Tbe  alave  of  low  deairea : 
A  Man  wbo  witbout  aelf-control 
\¥oald  aeek  wbat  the  degraded  aoul 
I'nwortbily  admirea. 

And  yet  be  witb  no  feigned  dcligbt 
Had  wooed  tbe  maiden,  day  and  nigbt 
Had  loved  ber,  nigbt  and  mom : 
Wbat  could  be  leoo  tban  love  a  Maid 
Wboae  heart  witb  ao  mucb  nature  played? 
So  kind  and  ao  forlorn! 

Bat  now  the  pleaaant  dream  waa  gone ; 
No  hope,  no  wiab  remained,  not  one,  — 
They  atirred  bim  now  no  more ; 
New  objecta  did  new  pleaaure  give, 
And  once  again  be  wiabed  to  live 
Aa  lawleaa  aa  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  tbua  with  him  it  fared. 
They  for  the  Toyage  were  prepared, 
And  went  to  tbe  aea-abore ; 
Bat,  when  they  thither  came,  tbe  Youth 
Deserted  bia  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth!— Such  pains  ahe  bad 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad 

And  in  a  prison  boused ; 

And  there,  exulting  in  her  wrongs. 

Among  tbe  music  of  ber  songs 

She  fcarfnlly  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew 
Nor  wanted  ann,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimea  of  the  May; 
Thry  all  were  witb  ber  in  ber  cell ; 
And  a  wild  brook  with  cheerful  kaell 
Did  o>r  the  pebbles  pUy. 


Whea  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  bad  lata 
There  came  a  respite  to  ber  paia, 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thought ; 
And  where  it  Uked  ber  best  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again: 
The  mnstrr-cirrent  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  f^ee; 
And,  coming  to  tbe  banks  of  Tone. 
There  did  she  rest ;  and  dwell  alone 
I  Oder  the  greenwood-tree. 


The  engines  of  ber  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools. 

And  airs  that  gently  atir 

The  vernal  leavea,  ahe  loved  them  atill, 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  witb  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bam  her  winter-bed  auppltea^ 
But  till  tbe  warmth  of  aummer-akiea 
And  aummer-daya  19  gone, 
(And  all  do  in  thia  tale  agree)         « 
She  aleepa  beneath  the  greenwood-tree, 
And  other  home  bath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  aatray ! 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 

Be  broken  down  and  old. 

Sore  aches  she  needa  mnat  have !  but  leas 

Of  mind,  than  body's  wretebedness. 

From  damp„aad  rein,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  preaard  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  ber  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repaira  to  a  road-aide; 
And  there  ahe  .bega  at  one  ateep  place. 
Where  np  and  down  with  easy  pace 
Tbe  boraemen-trevellera  ride. 


That  oaten  Pipe  of  here  ia  mute. 
Or  thrown  away ;  bat  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock-stalk. 
At  evening  in  bis  homeward-walk 
The  Quantock  Woodman  bean. 

I,  too,  have  naaaed  ber  on  tbe  bills 
Setting  ber  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  bad  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
A  young  and  happy  Child ! 

Farewell !  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 

lU-foted  Ruth !  in  hallowed  mould 

Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be; 

For  thee  a  fnnerel  bell  aball  ring. 

And  nil  the  congrejj^tion  aing 

A  Chriatian  paalm  for  thee. 


THE    AFFLICTION 

OF  ■AaOAaUT — OF — 

Witaaa  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
Where  art  thou,  worae  to  me  than  dead  ? 
Oh  find  me,  proaperona  or  undone! 
Or,  if  tbe  grave  be  now  thy  bed, 
Why  am  1  ignorant  of  tbe  aame 
That  I  may  reat ;  and  neither  blamt: 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name? 
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Seven  years,  alas,  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child ; 
To  have  despair'd,  and  have  hcliev^d. 
And  he  for  evermore  beguird ; 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss! 
I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  miss; 
Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this  ? 


He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 

An  object   beanteons  to  behold ; 

Well  bofn,  well  bred ;  I  sent  him  forth 

Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold : 

If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace. 

As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base ; 

And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 


Ah !  little  doth  the  Young  One  dream, 
M  hen  full  of  play  and  childish  cares. 
What  power  hath  even  his  wildest  scream, 
Heard  by  his  Mother  unawares! 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  Mother  bring  distress ; 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 


Neglect  me!  no,  I  sulTerM  long 
From  that  ill  thought;  and  being  blind. 
Said,  Pride  shall  help  me  in  my  wrong: 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed  ;  and  that  is  true ; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew, 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 


My  Son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor. 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain. 
Oh !  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain : 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise. 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

Alas !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings. 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight; 
They  mount,  how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  bark  to  their  delight ! 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 


Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maim'd,  mangled  by  inhuman  men; 
Or  thou  upon  a  dcNart  thrown 
Inhcritest  the  Lion's  den ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  Deep, 
Thou,  Thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

I  look  for  Ghosts;  but  none  will  force 
I'heir  way  to  me;  'tis  falsely  said 
Tliat  there  was  ever  interroume 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 


For,  surely,  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  Him  I  wait  for  day  and  nfght. 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 


My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds ; 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass  ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass: 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 


Beyond  participation  lie 
My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief: 
If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh 
They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 
Then  come  to  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  cad; 
I  have  no  other  earthly  friend. 


LAOOAMIA. 

^^Wrrn  sacrifice,  before  the  rising  mora 
Performed^    my  slaughtered   Lord  have  I 

required  ; 
And  in  thick  darkness,  amid  shades  forlorn. 
Him  of  the  infernal  Gods  have  I  desired: 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; 
Restore  him  to  my  sight,great  Jovc^rcstorer 


So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  eodowrd 
With  faith,  the  suppliant  heav'nward  lifts 

her  hands; 
While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  «  clond. 
Her  countenance  brightens,  —  and  her  eye 

expands. 
Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  statarr 

grows. 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 


O  terror!   what  hath  she  perceived?  — O 

joy' 

What  doth  she  look  onV  —  Whom  doth  she 

behold? 
Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beacli  of  Troy? 
His  vital  presence — his  corporeal  mold'? 
It  is — if  sense  deceit  e  her  not — 'tis  He  ? 
And  a  God  leads  him— winged  Mercarj  ! 


Mild  Hermes  spake— and  touched  her  with 
his  wBod 

That  calms  all  fear :  Such  grace  hath  rroward 
thy  prayer, 

Laodamia,  that  at  Jove's  command 

Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  appcr  air . 

He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  thrrr  h««i»* 
space; 

Accept  the  gift,  behold  bfan  face  to  face 
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Forth  tprang   the  impaMionM  Queen  her 

Lord  to  clasp ; 
Again  that  coniunimation  she  essayed ; 
Bat  ansuhstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 
The  Phantom  parts — hut  parts  to  re-unite, 
And  re-assume  his  place  hefore  her  sight. 


'^Frotesilaus,  lo !  thy  guide  is  gone ! 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  Vision  with  thy  Toice : 
This  is  our  palace,  yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread^st  on  will 

rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  hare  the  Gods  hestowed 
This  precious  boon, — and  blest  a  sad  abode.** 


«'Great  Jove,  Laodamia,  doth  not  leare 
His  gifts  imperfect : — Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceire. 
Bat  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 


Thoa  knowst,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan 
strand 

Should  die^  hut  me  the  threat  did  not  with- 
hold: 

A  generous  cause  a  Victim  did  demand ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

A  aelf-deTOted  Chief— by  Hector  shiin.*' 


"Supreme  of  Heroes^braTOst,  noblest,  best! 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more. 
That*  then,   when  tens   of  thousands  were 

deprest 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore : 
Thon  foondst,  —  and  I  forgive  thee  —  here 

thou  art— 
A  Dobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 


But  thoa,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 
Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave; 
And  He,   whose  power  restores  thee,  hath 

decreed 
That  thoa  shoaldst  cheat  the  malice  of  the 

grave; 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 


No  Spectre  greets  me, — no  vain  Shadow  this : 
Come,   blooming  Hero,   place  thee  by  my 

side! 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one  nuptial 

kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride !  '* 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven ;  the  conscious  Parca; 

threw 
Upon  those  roieate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 


*'This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past: 
Know,  virtue  were  not  virtue  if  the  joys 
Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 
And  surely  as  they  vanish.—  Earth  destroys 
Those  raptures  duly — £rebus  disdains : 
Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 


Be  taught,  oh  faithful  Consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion :  for  the  Gods  approve 
The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul ; 
The  fervor — not  the  impotence  of  love. 
Thy  transports  moderate ;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart^   for  brief  is  my  sojourn — '* 


"Ah,  wherefore  ?  Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from   the  guardian  Monster  of 'the 

tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  Corse, 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  beauty^s 

bloom  y 
Medea^s  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And    i£son  stood  a  Youth   *mid    youthful 

peers. 

The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful — and  they 
Yet  further  may  relent:  for  mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  8|pew,or  the  sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star 
Is  Love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest. 
And    though   his  favourite  seat  be  feeble 
Woman^s  breast. 


But  if  thou  go'st,!  follow—''  Peace!  he  said- 
She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed  and 

cheered ; 
The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled; 
In  his  deportment,   sliape,   and  mien,   ap- 
peared 
Elysian  beauty — melancholy  grace — 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a   happy 
place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 
Spake,  as  a  witness,  of  a  second  birth 
For  all  that  is  most  perfect  upon  earth : 


Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous— imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 
Climes   which    the    Sun,   who   sheds    the 

brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 


Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  enter  which  hath 

earned 
That  privilege  by  virtue. — lU— said  he — 
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The  end  of  imiii*g  existence  I  diecerned, 
Who  from  ignoble  gamee  and  reyelry 
Cooid  draw,    when  we   had  parted.   Tain 

delight 
While  tear*  were  thy  best  imatime,  —  day 

and  night : 

And  while  my  youthfal  peers,before  my  eyea, 
(Each  Hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports, — or,  seated  in  the  tent. 
Chieftains  and  Kings  in  council  were  detained ; 
What  time  the  Fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 


The  wished -for  wind  was  giren:— I  then 

revolved 
Our  future  course,  upon  the  silent  sea; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, 
Mine  tlie  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan 
sand. 


Yet  bitter,  oft-times  bitter,  was  the  pang 
When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  Wife ! 
On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, — 
The  paths  whifli  we  had  trod— these  fount- 
ains— flowers ; 
My  new-planned  cities  and  unfinished  towers. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  cry : 
*«  Behold    they    tremble !  — haughty    their 

array. 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  dief** 
la  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away: 
Old    frailties    then    recurred:  —  but    lofty 

thought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 


And  thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all 
too  weak 

In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow; 

I  counsel  thee  hy  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below. 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sym- 
pathised ; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solenuiiied! 


Learn  by  a  mortal  yeaniinff  to  ascend 
Towards  a  higher  object :— Love  was  ^iven. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  this  end. 
For  this  the  passion-  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  Self  might  be  annulled ;  her  bondage 

prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.— 


Aloud  she  shrieked;  for  Hermes  re-appean 
Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  hare  clang 
—'tis  vain: 


The  hours  are  past,  too  brief  had  they  bees 

years; 
And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain ; 
Swift    tow*rd  the  realms  that    know   aot 

earthly  day. 
He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way — 
And  on  the  palace^floor  a  lifelesi  cotvo  ahe 

lay. 


Ah,  judffe  her  gently  who  so  deeply  lored  ! 
Her,   who,  in  reason^s  spite,  yet  without 

crime. 
Was  in  a  trance  of  passion  thus  remorcd ; 
Delivered  from  the  galling  yoke  of  tine 
And  these  frail  elements  ^to  gather  flawera 
Of  blissful  quiet  *mid  unfading  bowero. 


Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  overthrows 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone. 
As  fondly  he  believes. — Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she 

died; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 
That  Hium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 
The  trees'  tall  summits  witherM  at  the  night ; 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight ! 


HART-LEAP-WELL. 

Hsrt-Lesp-Well  it  s  tissll  •prinip  sf  water,  ako«i 
five  ailet  frsm  Ricbmsstf  is  Torksklrr,  sarf  sear 
tJi«  side  of  tbe  rosd  whicli  lesdt  froai  RidiaoBd 
10  AskrifTf .  Its  ssne  it  derived  from  s  reasrt- 
sble  Cbsio,  tb«  memory  of  wbiek  It  prco«rv»d 
by  the  mosnisenrs  tpokes  of  is  tbt  tecoad  port 
of  tbe  fol lowing  Poem,  wblcb  moasmcmis  do  sow 
eiitt  St  I  bsve  tbere  doteribed  tkem. 

Thb  Knight  had  ridden  down  f^om  Weaaley- 

moor 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cload ; 
He  turned  aside  towards  a  Vassal's  door« 
And :  Bring  another  Horse !  he  cried  aloud. 


Another  Horse! —That  shoat  the  Vassal 

heard. 
And  saddled  his  best  steed«  a 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him;  he 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  gl 


the  third 
dav. 


J^y  sparkled  in  the  praneing  Coarter'a  eyes ; 
The  Horse  and  Horseman  are  a  happy  pair; 
But  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  fUcoa  flies. 
There  is  a  dolefnl  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  morning  left  Sir  Walter'a  Halt 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  achaai  roar ; 
But  Horse  and  Man  are  vanished,  oao  and  all : 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  aercr  acoa*hrforp 
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Sir  Waller,  ffeitlen  m  s  reering  vhHl, 
Calls  to  the  flbw  tired  Doge  that  yet  remain : 
Brach,  Swift,  and  Mneic,   nobieet  of  their 

kind. 
Follow,  and  up  the  wearj  mountain  etrain. 

The  Knight  hallooed,  he  chid  and  cheered 

them  on 
With  eappliaat  geetnree  and   npbraidingi 

stem; 
Bnt  breath  and  eje-eight  fail ;  and  one  by 

one, 
The  Doge  are  etretched  among  the  moan- 

tain-fern. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tnmnlt  of  the  race  ? 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown? 
—This  Chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly 

Chase ; 
Sir  Waller  aad  the  Hart  are  left  alone. 

The  poor  Rkrt  toils  along  the  mountain-side; 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  far  he  fled. 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  died ; 
Bnt  BOW  the  Knight  beholds  him  lying  dead. 

Dismonnting  then,  he  leaned  against  a  thorn ; 
He  had  no  follower.  Dog,  nor  Man,  nor  Boy; 
He  neither  smacked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his 

horn, 
Bal  gaied  npon  the  spoil  with  silent  Joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir  Walter  leaned. 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  in  this  glorious  act; 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hoar  that  it  is  yeaned ; 
And  foaming  like  a  monntaia-cataract 

TpoB  his  side  the  Hart  was  lying  stretched: 
His  Bose  half -touched  a  spring  beneath  a 

hill, 
Aad  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath 

had  fetched 
The  waters  of  the  spriag  were  trembling  still. 


And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest, 
(Was  nerer  man  in  such  a  joyful  case!) 
Sir  Walter  walked  all  round,  north,  south, 

and  west. 
And  gaaed  and  gaied  npon  that  darling  place. 


And  climbing  up  the  hill-HTit  was  at  least 
Nine  roods  ofsheer  ascent)  Sir  Walter  found 
Three  seToral  hoof-marks  which  the  hunted 

Beast 
Had  left  impriated  on  the  Tcrdant 


Sir  Walter  wiped  his  fkce  aad  cried:  «'T!ll  now 
S«ch  sight  was  never  seen  by  liTinr  eyes: 
Thrco  leaps  tiare  borne  him  fronTthis  lofty 


Deini  ta  tta  tofy  foualaia  where  bo  lien. 


ril  build  a  Pleaanre-hons6  upon  this  spot. 
And  a  snmll  Arbour,  made  for  rural  joy ; 
Twill  be  the  TrayeUer's  shed,  the  Pilgrim's 

cot, 
A  place  of  Ioto  for  Damsels  that  are  coy. 

A  cunning  Artist  will  I  hoTe  to  frame 
A  basoa  for  that  Fountain  in  the  dell. 
And  they,  who  do  make  meation  of  the  same, 
From  this  day  forth,  shall  call   it  Hart- 
Leap-Well. 

And,  gallant  brute!    to  make  thy  praises 

known. 
Another  monument  shall  here  be  raised ; 
Three  seyeral  pillars,  each  a  rough-hewn 

Stone, 
Aad  planted  where  thy  hoofs  the  turf  hare 

grased. 

And,  in  the  summef-time  when  days  are  long, 
I  wilt  come  hither  widi  my  Paramour, 
And  with  the  Dancers,  and  the  Minstrel's 

song. 
We  will  make  meny  in  tiiat  pleasant  Bower. 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  Ml 
My  Mansion  with  its  Arbour  shall  endure;— 
The  joy  of  them  who  till  the  flelds  of  Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  woods  of 
Ure!** 

Then  hooie  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  stone- 
dead, 

With  breathless  nostrils  stretched  aboTe  the 
spring. 

—  Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  ho 
had  said. 

And  far  aad  wide  the  ftme  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere  thrice  the  moon  into  her  port  had  steered, 
A  Cup  of  Stone  receired  the  liring  Well; 
Three  Pillars  of  rude  stone  Sir  Walter  reared, 
And  build  a  House  of  Pleasure  ia  the  dell. 

And  near  the  fountain  flowers  of  stature  tall 
With  trailing  plaats  and  trees  were  inter- 
twined,— 
Which  soon  composed  a  little  sviiraa  Hall^ 
A  leafy  shelter  from  the  sua  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer -days  were 

long. 
Sir  Walter  joumey'd  with  his  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  Dancers  and  the  Minstrers  song 
Made  merrimeat  within  that  pleasant  Bower. 


The  Knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  course  of 

time. 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  Tale.-*- 
Bal  there  is  owtter  Pn  a  aeeottd  rhynie. 
And  I  to  this  wovld  add  another  tale. 
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PAST  HBCOND. 

The  moving  acridmt  it  not  iny  trade : 
To  freeze  the  blood   I  have  no  ready  arts : 
'Tin  my  deli|^ht,  alone  in  lummer-shade, 
To  pipe  a  timple  mong  for  thinking  heart«. 

An  I  ft-om  Ha  wet  to  Richmond  did  repair, 
It  chanced  that  1  Raw  standing  in  a  deli 
Three  Aipenii  at  three  corners  of  a  square. 
And  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  Well. 

What  this  imported  I  could  ill  divine : 
And,  pulling  now  the  rein  my  horse  to  stop, 
I  saw  three  Pillars  standing  in  a  line, 
llie  last  Stone-Pillar  on  a  dark  hill-top. 

The  trees  were  gray,  with  neither  arms  nor 

head ; 
Half  r  wasted  the  square  Mound   of  tawny 

green ; 
So  that  yonjnst  might  say,  as  then  I  said: 
Here  in  old  time  the  hand  of  man  hath  been. 


I  looked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near. 
More  doleful  place  did  never  eye  survey  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spring-time  came  not  here, 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

I  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fancies  lost. 
When  one,  who  was  in  shepherd^s  garb  attired, 
Came  up  the  hollow: — Him  did  1  accost. 
And  what  this  place  might  be  I  then  inquired. 

The  Shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story 

told. 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  rehearsed. 
A  jolly  place,  said  he,  in  times  of  old ! 
But  something  ails  it  now;  the  spot  is  curst 

You  see  these  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen-wopd — 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,others  elms — 
These  were  the  Bower;  and  here  a  Mansion 

stood, 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms. 

The  Arbour  does  its  own  eondition  tell ; 
Yon  see  the  Stones,  the  Fountain,  and  the 

Stream ; 
But  aa  to  the  great  Lodge !  yon  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

There's  neither  dog,   nor  heifer,  horse  nor 

sheep. 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  Cup  of  stone; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep, 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done. 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood :  but,  for  my 
part, 


I've  guessed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  ann, 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart. 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  Creatoress 
brain  have  passed! 

Even  from  the  top-most  Stone,  upon  the 
Steep, 

Are  but  three  bounds  —  and  look.  Sir,  at 
this  last^ 

— O  Master !  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race ; 
And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 
What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love 

this  place. 
And  come  and  make  his  death-bed  near  the 

Well. 

Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank. 
Lulled  by  this  Fountain  in  the  sumner-tide  ; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother*a 
side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  scented  thom. 
He  heard  tl\e  birds  their  morning-carols  aing; 
And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  wan 

bom 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  that  self-same  spring. 

But  now  here's  neither  grass  nor  plessnat 

shade ; 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone ; 
So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said.. 
Till  Trees,  and  Stones,  and  Fountain  all  ar« 

gone — 

Gray > headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken 

weU; 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and 

mine: 
This  Beast  not  unobserved  by  Nature  fell ; 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being,  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  ain 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  grovra. 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For   the    unoffending   creatures  whom   he 
loves. 

The  Pleasure-house  is  dust: — behind,  before. 
This  is  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once 

more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay. 
That  what  we  are,  and  lia%e  been,  may  be 

known; 
But,  at  the  commg  of  the  milder  day. 
These  monnmenta  shall  all  be  ovcrgrova. 
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One  leMOn,  Shepherd,  let  an  two  divide. 
Taught  both  by  what  the  HkewR,  and  what 

conceala, 
^erer  to  blend  oar  pleasure  or  Onr  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 


ROB  ROY*S  GRAVE. 

A  fiunons  Man  is  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  Balhid-singer's  joy ! 

And  Scotland  has  a  Thief  as  good. 

An  Outlaw  of  as  daring  mood, 

She  has  her  brave  Rob  Roy  ! 

Then  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  Grave, 

And  let  us  channt  a  passing  Stave 

In  honour  of  that  Hero  brave ! 


HB4vaN  gave  Rob  Roy  a  dauntless  heart. 
And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm : 
Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes, 
Or  keep  his  fk-iends  from  harm. 

Yet  was  Rob  Roy  as  wise  as  brave ; 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong  ; — 
A  Poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave ; 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed : 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Rob:  «'l¥hat  need  of  books? 
Bum  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves: 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind ; 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

We  have  a  passion,  make  a  law. 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  rontroul  I 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 
In  bitterness  of  soul. 

And,  pussled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few : 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart: 
Thai  tells  me  what  to  do. 

The  Creatures  see  of  flood  and  field. 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind ! 
H'ith  them  no  strife  can  last;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  why  V— because  the  rood  old  Rule 
Soffieeth  them,  the  simple  Plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 


A  lesson  which  is  quickly  learned, 
A  sifrnal  this  which  all  can  see ! 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  Strong 
1*0  wanton  cruelty. 


All  freak ishness  of  mind  is  checked  ; 
He  tamed,  who  foolishly  aspires ; 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

All  Kinds,  and  Creatures,  stand  and  fall 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit: 
*Tis  God^s  appointment  who  must  sway. 
And  who  is  to  submit 

Since,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain. 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintain  my  rights, 
I'U  take  the  shortest  way.*" 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  sumraer^s  heat  and  winter^s  snow: 
The  Eagle,  he  was  Lord  above, 
And  Rob  was  Lord  below. 

So  was  it — would,  at  least,  have  been 
But  through  untowardness  of  fate — 
For  Polity  was  then  too  strong — 
He  came  ka  age  too  late ; 

Or  shall  we  say  an  age  too  soon  ? 
For,  were  the  bold  Man  living  now. 
How  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride, 
With  buds  on  every  bough ! 

Then  rents  and  factors,  rights  of  chase, 
Sheriffs,  and  Lairds  and  their  domains 
Would  all  have  seemed  but  paltry  things. 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pains. 

Rob  Roy  had  never  lingered  here. 
To  these  few  meagre  vales  conGnM ; 
But  thought  how  wide  the  world,  the  times 
How  fairly  to  his  mind ! 

And  to  his  Sword  he  would  have  said : 
^*Do  Thou  my  sovereign  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  earth! 
Judge  thou^  of  law  and  fact ! 

^is  fit  that  we  should  do  our  part ; 
Becoming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  are  not  to  be  surpassM 
In  fatherly  concern. 

Of  old  thinp  all  are  over  oM, 
Of  good  thmgs  none  are  good  enough : — 
We^l  shew  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

I,  too,  will  have  my  Kings  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds^ 
Obedient  t»my  breath.'' 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fulfilled. 
As  mif^ht  have  been,  then,  thought  of  joy  f 
France  would  have  had  her  present  Boast; 
And  we  our  brave  Rob  Roy ! 
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Oh !  isy  not  to ;  compare  them  not ; 
I  would  not  wrong  thee.  Champion  hraye  I 
'Would  wrong  thee  no  where ;  leaet  of  all 
Here  standing  hy  thy  GraTe. 

For  T1iou,although  with  some  wild  thonghto, 
Wild  Chieftain  of  a  uiTage  Chin! 
Hadit  thii  to  boast  of:  thou  didst  lore 
The  lihertfi  of  Man. 

And,  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  lire 
With  OS  who  now  behold  the  light. 
Thou  wonldst  haye  nobly  stirr'd  thyself. 
And  battled  for  the  right. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man's  stay. 
The  poor  man*s  heart,  the  poor  man's  hand ; 
And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength, 
Had  thine  at  their  command. 

Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 
Of  thonghtful  herdsman  when  he  ftrays 
Alone  upon  Loch  Teol's  heights. 
And  by  Loch  Lomond's  braes ! 

And,  fkr  and  near,  through  yale  and  hill. 
Are  faces  that  attest  the  same ; 
And  kindle,  like  a  fire  new  stirr'd. 
At  sound  of  Rob  Roy's  name. 


ADDRESS 

to  TKB  soHS  or  Binuis  Avm  Tinmifi  vmwol 
FATma's  OKA  vs. 

(Avpit  Uth,  1M9.) 

Yb  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill ! 
^is  twilight-time  of  good  and  ill. 
And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  display 
If  ye  would  give  the  better  wiO 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Strong-bodied  if  to  be  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware ! 
But  if  your  Father's  wit  ye  share. 

Then,  then  indeed. 
Ye  Sons  of  Bums !  for  watchful  care 

There  will  be  need. 

For  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  shew  you  fsvor  for  his  sake. 
Will  flatter  you ;  and  Fool  and  Rake 

Your  steps  pursue : 
And  of  your  Father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  yon. 

Let  BO  mean  hope  your  souls  eBslare; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave ! 
Your  Father  such  example  gave. 

And  suoh  vevere! 
But  be  admontsh'd  by  his  Grave,^ 

And  think,  and  fear! 


TO  A  UIGULAND-6IRL. 

(At  iBTsrtBeyde,  spos  Lock  Losisad.) 

SwBBT  Highland-Girl,  a  very  siiower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower! 
Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  ahed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head: 
And  these  gray  rocks ;  this  household-laws  ; 
These  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdraws  ; 
This  faU  of  water,  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake; 
This  little  bay ,  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 
In  truth  together  ye  do  seem 
Like  something  fluhion'd  in  a  dreaoi  $ 
Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peef 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ! 
Yet,  dream  and  vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  humaa  heart: 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years! 
I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  fili'd  with  teara. 


With  earnest  feeling'  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here,  scattered  like  a  random  seed. 
Remote  from  men,  Thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distresa. 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness : 
Thou  wearst  upon  thy  forehead  dear 
The  freedom  of  a  Mountaineer. 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread! 
Sweet  looks,  by  human  kindness  bred! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  swaya 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  spriaga 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts,  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech: 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  |pace  and  life ! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  m  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 


What  hand  but  would  a  garland  call 
For  thee  who  art  so  beaatifnlf 
O  happy  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways  and  dresa, 
A  Shepherd,  thou  a  Shepherdess! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  far  then 
More  like  a  grave  reality: 
Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee.  If  I  could. 
Though  but  of  oommon  neigbboBriiaed. 
What  Joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see ! 
Thy  elder  Brother  I  would  be. 
Thy  Father,  any  thing  to  thee! 
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Now  lliuikt  to  Hearfn !  tiiat  of  its  gnuse 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had ;  and  going  hence 
I  hear  away  my  recompence. 
In  opolo  Ukt  theee  it  ie  we  prise 
Oof  Memory,  feel  that  die  hath  «ye« : 
Then,  why  ahonld  I  he  loth  to  otir? 
I  feel  this  pbuie  was  made  for  her ; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart. 
Sweet  Highfaind-Girl !  ftrom  Thee  to  part ; 
For,  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old, 
As  fair  hefore  me  shall  l^hold, 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfiill; 
And  Thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all! 


MICHAEL, 


A    PASTOniL    POBX. 


If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green -head 

Ghyll, 
Yon  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle ;  in  such  boU  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to 

fice. 
But,   courage!   for  beside   that  boisterous 

brook 
The  mountains  haye  all  opened  out  them- 


»pen 
Irei 


selres. 

And  made  a  hidden  ralley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  there  is  seen ;  but  such 
As  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones, 

and  kites. 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
It  Is  In  truth  nn  utter  solitude ; 
Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this 

DeU 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 
Might  see  and  notice  not  Beside  the  brook 
There  is  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones; 
And  to  that  place  a  story  n] 


Which, though  it  be  ungarnished  with  events. 

Is  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside. 

Or  for  the  summer-shade.  It  was  the  first. 

The  earliest  of  those  tales  that  spake  to  me 

Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 

Whom  I  already  loved;— not  verily 

For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and 

hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  bT  the  gentle  Agency 
Of  natural  objects  M  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and 

think 
( At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 


Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts ; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 


UroM  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere-Yale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his 

name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of 

limb. 
His  bodily  fhune  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength:  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs. 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt. 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Henoe  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all 

winds, 
Of  blasts  of  eveiy  tone ;  and,  oftentimes. 
When  others  heeded  not,  He  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  Bagpipers  on  distant  Highland-hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  fiock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say : 
The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me. 
And  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm  —  that 

drives 
The  Traveller  to  a  shelter — summoned  him 
Up  to  the  HMiuntains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the 

heighu. 
So  Uved  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  sup- 


That  the  green  VaUeys,  and  the  Streima, 
and  Rocks' 

Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd*! 
thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerftil  spirits  he  had 
breathed 

The  common  air;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 

Had  climbed  with  vigorous  steps  t  which  had 


So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 
Which  like  a  book  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts. 
So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 
Of  honourable  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hills. 
Which  wera  his  living  Being,  even  more 
Than  his  own  blood — what  could  they  less? 

had  kid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  lum 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 
The  pleasure  whiiJi  thera  is  in  life  itself^ 


His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleneea. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  Matron,  old — 
Though  younger  then  himself  fhll  twenty 

years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
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Whote  heart  wm  in  her  house:  two  wheeLi 

■he  had 
Of  antique   form,   this  large   for  iipinning 

wool, 
That  small  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel  had 

rest. 
It  wai  hecAuie  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  pair  had  hut  one  Inmate  in  their  house, 
An  only  Child,  who  had  heen  bom  to  them 
When  Michael  telling  o^er  his  years  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,  —  in  Shepherd^s 

'   phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  only  Son, 
With  two  braye  Sheep-dogs  tried  in  many 

a  storm. 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  household.  I  may  truly  say. 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
For  endless  industry.  When  day  was  gone, 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even 

then 
Their  labour  ,did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  their  cleanly  supper-board,  and 

there. 
Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skinuncd 

milk. 
Sat  round   their  backet  piled  with  oaten 

cakes. 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.  Yet  when 

their  meal  . 

Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Th^ir  hands  by  the  fire-side;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife*s  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe. 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 


Downf^om  the  cieling,  by  the  chimney ^s 

edge. 
Which  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country-style 
Did  with  a  huge  projection  overbrow 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  theffousewifo  hung  a  Lamp; 
An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  burn  and  late, 
Surviving  Comrade  of  uncounted  Hours, 
Which  going  by  from  year  to  year  had  found 
And  left  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,    yet  with  objects  and  with 

hopes, 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke  was  in  his  eighteenth 

year, 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  Lamp  they  sat. 
Father  ^nd  Son,  while  late  into  the  night 
The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 
Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer-flies. 
This  Light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood. 
And  was  a  public  Symbol  of  the  life 
The  tlirifty  Pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced. 
Their  Cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 


Stood  single,  with  large  prospect.  North  and 

South, 
High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmal-Raise, 
And  Westward  to  the  village  near  the  Lake; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 
Both  old  and  young, was  named  TheEvBNiKC- 

Stab. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of 
years. 
The  Shepherd,if  he  loved  himself, must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate ;  but  to  MichaeFs 

heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 
Effect  which  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
duced 
By  that  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Blind  Spirit,  which  is  in  the  blood  of  all — 
Or  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts. 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 

thoughts. 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 
From  such,  and  other  causes,  to  the  thoughts 
Of  the  old  man  his  only  Son  was  now 
The  dearest  object  that  he  knew  on  earth. 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  hini« 
His  Heart,  and  his  Heart's  joy !  For  often- 
times 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms^ 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  dalliance  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  Fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforrcd 
To  acts  of  tenderness ;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle  with  a  woman's  gentle  hanil. 
And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love. 
Albeit  of  a  stern  unbending  mind. 
To  have  the  young  one  in  his  sight,  when  be 
Had  work  by  his  own  door,  or  when  he  sat 
With  sheep  before  him  on  his  shepherd  • 

stool. 
Beneath  that  large  old  Oak,  which  near  their 

door 
Stood, — and,  from  its  enormous  breadth  of 

shade 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  covert  from  the  Sun, 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  CLirpiTiioTaRB,a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the 

shade. 
With  others  round   them,  earnest  all   and 

blithe. 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  loola 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sberp 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  abootft 
Scared  them  while  they  lay  stall  beneath 
the  shears. 


And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  ihr 
Boy. grew  ap 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  ia  hia  rhork 
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Two  atcady  roiea  that  were  five  yean  old. 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter-coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,   which  he 

hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  reqniaites  a  perfect  Bepherd^i-fltaff, 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equip t 
He  aa  a  Watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock ; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called. 
There  stood  the  Urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 
Something  hetween  a  hindrance  and  a  help ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise ; 
Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff 

or  voice. 

Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures  could  per- 
form. 
But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could 

stand 
Against  the  mountain -blasts,   and  to'  the 

heights. 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Wero  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
Tliat  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy  there 

came 
Feelings  and  emanations, — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind  ,* 
And  that  the  Old  Man*s  heart  seemed  bom 

again. 
Thus  in  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  grew  up : 
And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 


While  in  this  sort  the  simple  Household 

lived, 

From  day  to  day,t9  MichacFs  ear  there  came 

Distressful  Udingrs.    Long  before  the  time 

Of  which  I  spe^  the  Shepherd  had  been 

bound 
In  surety  for  his  Brother's  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means, — 
Bat  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  pressed  upon  him,  —  and  old  Michael 

now 
Wao  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Thaa  half  his  substance.    This  unlooked- 
for  claim. 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost 
As  soon  as  he  had  gathered  so  much  strength 
That  he  could  look  his  trouble  In  the  face. 
It  ocrmed  that  his  sole  refuge  was  to  sell 
A  poalion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Surh  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again, 
And  his  heart  failed  him.  Isabel,  said  he. 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  li«  ed ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 


Should  pass  into  a  Stran^r's  hand,  I  think 
I'hat  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;  the  Sun  itself 
lias  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I, 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.    An  evil  Man- 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and,  if  he  were  not  false. 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.    I  forgive  him — but 
'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 
When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  ui,  and  it  shall  be  free; 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.  We  have,  thou  knowst, 
Another  Kinsman — ^he  will  be  our  firiend 
In  this  distress.  He  is  a  prosperous  man. 
Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go. 
And   with  his  Kinsman's  help  and  his  own 

thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
May  come  again  to  us.    If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done  ?  Where  every  one  is  poor. 
What  can  be  gained  ?— At  this  the  old  man 

paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There'^  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to 

herself. 
He  was  a  parish-boy — at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings, 

pence, 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours 

bought 
A  Basket,  which  they  filled  with  Pedlar's 

wares; 
And,  with  this  Basket  on  his  arm,  the  Lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  Master  there, 
Who  out  of  many  rhose  the  trusty  Boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous 

rich. 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor. 
And  at  his  birth-place  built  a  Chapel  floored 
With  marble,   which  he  sent  from  foreign 

lands. 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened.  The  old  man  was 

glad. 
And  tlins  resumed :  —  Well ,   Isabel  I    this 

scheme 
These  two  days  luis  been  meat  and  drink 

to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 
— We  have  enough — I  wish  indeed  that  1 
Were  younger, — but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 
— Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the 

best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
— It  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to-night. 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went 

forth 
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Wilfa  8  light  hemtt    The  HooflewlTo  for 

five  duy 
Wat  rettles»  morn  anil  night,  and  all  d^ 

long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  Son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work :  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michaers  side,  she  through  the  two  last 

nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep: 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at 

noon 
She  said  toLnke,  while  they  two  by  themselres 
W  ere  sitting  at  the  door :  *^Thon  must  not  go : 
We  have  no  other  child  but  thee  to  lose. 
None  to  remember-T-do  not  go  away. 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die." 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice ; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 
Recovered  heart.  That  evening  her  best  fare 
Bid  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Chnstmaa-fire. 


Next  morning  Isabel  resumed  her  work ; 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  ap- 
peared 
As  cheerftil  as  a  grove  in  Spring :  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  Kinsman  came. 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
Hm- utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 
To  which  requests  were  added,  that  forth- 
with 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.  Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  Neighbours 

round; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  Land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.  When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,   the  Old  Man 

said, 
He  shall  depart  to  morrow.  To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of 

things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go. 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.  But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 


Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head 

Gfayll, 
In  that  deep  Valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  sheep-fold;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss, 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  Streamlet's 

edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke  that  evening    thitherward  he 

walked ; 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he 

stopped. 
And  thus  the  OM  Man  spake  tohim:— *»My 

Son, 


ToHnorrow-  thou  will  leave  ate :  Willi  fkll 

heart 
I  look  upon  then,  for  tlion  art  the  aaiae 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 
And  all  my  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  psirt 
Of  our  two  histories;  'twill  do  ttvee  good 
When  thou  art  from  mo,  even  if  I  oImuM 

speak 
Of  things  thou  canst  not  know  of.— After 

thou 
First  cdm'st  into  the  world-^as  it  befUIn 
The  new-bom  infents — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  firon  thy  Fatlier^o 

tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.  Bay  by  day  passed  on. 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Then  when  I  heard  thee  by  oar  own  tre^de 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune  ; 
When  thou,  a  fssdingbabe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast  Month  followed 

month. 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  waa  paaatJ 
And  on  the  mountains,  else  I  think  ttnit  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father's 

knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke :  amoM^  thcoe 

hills, 
A»  well  tbou  knowst,   in  on  the  old  and 

young 
Have  played  together,nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  eu  knaw.^ 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart,  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.  The  Old  Man  grasped  his 

hand. 
And  said:  ''Nay,  do  not  take  it  so— I  see 
That  these  are  thingn  of  which  I  need  not 

speak. 
— Even  to  the  .utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father:  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  others'  handi;  for,  tfaovgfcnow 

old 
Beyond  the.  common  life  of  oMn,  I  stHI 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  yooth. 
Both  of  diem  sleep  together:  here  th«7  lived. 
As  all  tfa^ir  Foreflithers  had  done;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were 

not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  ftunily-aold. 
I  wished  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  life  thry 

lived. 
But  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Sea, 
And  see  so  little  gain  frmn  sixty  yean. 
These  fields*  were  Imrthened  when  thc^came 

to  me; 
Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  net  move 
Than  half  of  mv  inheritance  wan  mine 
I  toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  ne  in  my 


And  tin  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was 

ftee. 
—It  looks  as  if  never  cenlir  eHdore 
Another  Master.  Heaven  fbrgive  ae,  Luke. 
If  I  judge  iU  for  thee,  hut  it  se«M  good 
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Thai  thoa  thonldst  go."*    At  this  the  Old 

Man  pausM 
Then  pointing  to  the  Stones,  near  which  they 

'  stood, 

Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  lie  resumed : 
This  was  a  work  for  us,  and  now,  my  Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.    But  lay  one  stone — 
Here  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own 

hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope :— we  both  may 

live 
To  sec  a  better  day.    At  eighty-four 
I  atiU  am  strong  and  stout ; — do  thou  thy 

part, 
I  will  do  mine. — I  will  begin  again 
With   many   tasks   that  were  resigned  to 

thee; 
Up  to  the  heights  and  in  among  the  storms, 
Will  I  without  thee  ^o  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 
Before  I  knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee. 

Boy! 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating 

fast 
With  many  hopes — It  should  be  so— Yes — 

yes— 
I  knew  thatr  thou  conldst  never  have  a  wish 
To  leaye  me,  Luke:  thou  host  been  bound 

to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love ;  when  thou  art  gone. 
What  will  be  left  to  us  !— But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.    Lay  now  the  corner-stone. 
As  I  requested,  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
W|ien  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 
And    of    this    moment:    hither    turn    thy 

thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee :  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
Mayst  bear  in  mind   the  life  thy  Fathers 

lived, 
Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee 

well— 
Whoi  then  retumst,    thou  in  this  place 

wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here ;  a  corenant 
Twill  be  between  us— But  whatever  fate 
Befal  thee,  I  shall  lore  thee  to  the  last. 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave. 


The   Shepherd   ended    here;    and    Luke 
stooped  down. 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheepfold.  At  the  sight 
The  Old  Man*s  grief  broke  from  him,   to 

his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept; 
And  to  the  House  together  they  returned. 
—Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seem- 
ing peace. 
Ere  the  night  fell :  —  with  morrow*s  dawn 

the  Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face ; 


And  all  the  Neighbours  as  he  passed  their 
doors 

Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell- 
prayers. 

That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight 


A  good   report   did  from  their  Kmsman^ 

come, 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing :  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news. 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were 

throughout 
The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen. 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on,  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts,  and 

now. 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure-hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheepfold.  Meantime  Luke 

began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty ;  and  at  length 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses :  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 
There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love  ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  break  the  heart:— Old  Michael  found 

it  so. 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who 

well 
Remember  the  Old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.  Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  upon  the  sun. 
And  listened  to  the  wind,  and  as  before 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 
And  to  that  hollow  Dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which     * 
His  flock  had  need.    Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  Old  Man— and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone.    - 


There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was 

he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  with  that  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  iength  of  full  seven  years  from  time  to 

time 
lie  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought. 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband:  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage  which  was  namedTHS  Evbniko- 

Stab 
Is  gone — the  ploughshare  has  been  through 

the  ground 
4S 
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Oo  which  it  stood ;  great  chaikgei  have  been 

wrought 
In  all  the  neighbourhood; — yet  the  Oak  i« 

left 
That  grew  beside  their  door ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  Sheeprfold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  broolc  of  Green-head 
Ghyll. 


TO     THE     DAISY. 

I. 

Im  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went,  * 
From  hill  to  hill,  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleasM  when  most  uneasy; 
Rut  now  my  own  delights  I  make, — 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake. 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake 

Of  thee,  sweet  Daisy! 

When  soothed  a  while  by  milder  airs, 
Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 
That  thinly  shades  his  few  gray  hairs; 

Spring  cannot  shun  thee; 
Whole  summer-fields  are  thine  by  right; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight! 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice-train, 
ThoQ  greetst  the  Traveller  in  the  lane ; 
If  welcomed  once  thon  conntst  it  gain; 

Thou  art  not  daunted. 
Nor  car'st  if  thon  be  set  at  naught: 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  lik^  a  pleasant  thought. 

When  such  are  wanted. 

Be  Violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  chuse; 

Proud  be  the  Rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling; 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim, 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame; 
Thon  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  Poet's  darling. 

If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly. 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April-sky, 
Imprisoned  by  hoi  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly. 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare; 
He  need  but  look  about,  and  there 
ThoQ  art!- a  Friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couch'd  an  hour. 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 
Some  apprehension; 


Some  steady  love ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right; 
Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  tors. 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life,  our  nature  breeds; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

When,  smitten  by  the  morning-ray, 

I  sec  thee  rise  alert  and  gay. 

Then,  cheerful  Flower!  my  spirits  pUy 

With  kindred  gladness: 
And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest 
Thou  sinkst,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Ilath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet. 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt. 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense  ; 
A  happy,  genial  influence. 
Coming  one  knows  not  how  nor  wheace. 

Nor  whither  going. 

Child  of  the  Year!   that  round  doat  r«a 
Thy  course,  bold  lover  of  the  sua. 
And  cheerful  when  the  day's  begun 

As  morning  Leveret, 
Thy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain ; 
Dear  shalt  thou  be  to  future  men 
As  in  old  time; — thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  Favorite. 


II. 

Wrrn  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  worM   be^ 

Sweet  Daisy!  oft  I  Ulk  to  thee. 

For  thon  art  worthy, 
Thou  unassuming  Common-plare 
Of  Nature,  with  that  liome^  fkce. 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace. 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee! 

Oft  do  I  sit  by  thee  at  ease. 
And  weave  a  web  of  similies. 
Loose  types  of  Things  thrOngh  all  dcf^rvcs. 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  btamr* 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game. 

While  I  am  gaxing^ 
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A  Nun  demure,  of  lowly  port. 

Or  sprightly  Maiden,  of  Love'g  Court, 

In  thy  •implicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  Queen  in  crown  of  mhies  drest, 
A  Starreling  in  a  scanty  vest. 
Are  all.»  as  seem  to  suit  thee  hest, 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 

Staring  to  threaten  and  defy. 

That  thought  comes  next — and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over. 
The  shape  will  vanish,  and  hehold! 
A  silver  Shield  with  boss  of  gold. 
That  spreads  itself,  some  Faery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar;^ 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  Star, 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee! 
Yet  lilie  a  star,  with  glittering  crest. 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seemst  to  rest; — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest, 

Who  shall  reprove  thee! 

Sweet  Flower !  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  Creature! 
That  breath^st  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature! 


111. 

BaioBT  Flower,  whose  home  is  every  where ! 

A  Pilgrim  bold  in  Nature^s  care, 

And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow, » 
Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  Flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough! 

Ii  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest? 

A  thoughtless  Thing!  who,  once  unblest. 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest. 

Or  on  hb  reason; 
Aid  Thou  wouldst  teach   him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 
A  hope  for  tiroes  that  are  unkind 

And  every  reason? 

Thou  wanderest  the  wide  world  about, 
I'nchcHtkM  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt, 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without, 
Yet  pleased  and  willing ; 


Meek,  yielding  to  the  occaiiion^s  call. 
And  all  things  suffering  from  all. 
Thy  function  apostolical 
In  peace  fulfilling. 


IV. 

SwBRT  Flower,  belike  one  day  to  have 

A  place  upon  thy  Poet*s  grave, 

I  welcome  thee  once  more: 

But  He,  who  was  on  land,  at  sea. 

My  Brother,  too,  in  loving  thee, 

Although  he  loved  more  silently. 

Sleeps  by  his  native  shore. 

Ah!  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 
When  to  that  Ship  he  bent  his  way 
To  govern  and  to  guide: 
His  wish  was  gained:  a  little  time 
Would  bring  him  back  in  manhood^s  prime. 
And  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  climb 
With  all  las  wants  supplied. 

And  full  of  hope  day  followed  day 

While  that  stout  Ship  at  anchor  lay 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight; 

The  May  had  then  made  all  things  green. 

And,  floating  there  in  pomp  serene. 

That  Ship  was  goodly  to  be  seen 

His  pride  and  his  delight! 

Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 

The  tender  peace  of  rural  thought; 

In  more  than  happy  mood 

To  your  abodes,  bright  Daisy-flowers! 

He  then  would  steal  at  leisure-hours 

And  loved  you  glittering  in   your  bowers, 

A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  wordI~the  Ship  is  gone;— 
From  her  long  course  returns: — anon 
Sets  sail:— in  season  due 
Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand: 
But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 
They  parted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 
For  Him  and  for  his  Crew. 

Ill-fated  Vessel !— ghastly  shock  »— 

At  length  delivered  from  the  rock 

The  deep  she  hath  regained; 

And  through  the  stormy  night  they  ftteer^ 

Labouring  for  life,  in  hoge  and  fear, 

Towards  a  safer  shore — how  near. 

Yet  not  to  be  attained! 

Silence !  the  brave  Commander  cried ; 
To  that  calm  word  a  shriek  replied. 
It  was  the  last  death-shriek. 
— A  few  appear  by  morning-light. 
Preserved  upon  the  tall  mast^s  height; 
Oft  in  my  soul  I  see  that  sight; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night — 
For  him  in  vain  I  seek. 
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Six  veeliB  beneath  the  tnoYing  sea 
He  lay  in  slumber  quietly; 
Unforced  by  wind  or  wave 
To  quit  the  Ship  for  which  he  died, 
(All  claims  of  duty  satisfied)' 
And  there  they  found  him  at  her  side; 
And  bore  him  to  the  grave.  * 

Vain  service!  yet  not  vainly  done 
For  this,  if  other  end  were  none, 
That  he,  who  had  been  cast 
Upon  a  way  of  life  unmeet 
For  such  a  gentle  soul  and  sweet. 
Should  find  an  undisturbed  retreat 
Near  what  he  loved,  at  last; 

That  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  field 
To  Him  a  resting-place  should  yield, 
A  meek  man  and  a  brave! 
The  birds  shall  sing  and  ocean  make 
A  mournful  murmur  for  his  sake; 
And  Thou,  sweet  Flower,shalt  sleep  and  wake 
Upon  his  senseless  grave! 


TO   THE   SMALL   CELANDINE. 


I. 


PuftiBS,  Lilies,  Kingcups,  Daisies, 
Let  them  lii^e  upon  their  praises; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory; 
Long  as  there  are  Violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story: 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go. 
Men  that  keep  a  migjity  rout ! 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  flower !— I'll  make  a  stir 
Like  a  great  Astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself. 
Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
'Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know ; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may, 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  tt  leaf  is  on  a  bnsh, 
In  the  time  before  the  Trush 
Has  a  thought  about  it's  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossT  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 
Telling  Ules  about  the  sun. 
When  weSc  little  warmths  or  none. 


Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood  f 
Travel  with  the  multitude ; 
Never  heed  them ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  Woocra; 
But  the  thrifty  Cottager, 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home. 
Spring  is  coming.  Thou  aii  come ! 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  shew  thy  pleasant  fmce 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  lane — there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befal  the  yellow  Flowcra, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours! 
Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien ; 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do. 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine. 
Little,  humble  Celandine! 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
Scom'd  and  slighted  upon  earth ! 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 
Of  a  joyous  train  ennuing. 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command. 
In  the  lanes  my  thoughts  pursning^, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love ! 


H. 

PLBAfrRBS  newly  found  are  sweet 

When  they  lie  about  our  feet: 

February  last  my  heart 

First  at  sight  of  thee  was  ghui ; 

All  unheard  of  as  thou  art. 

Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  hmd^ 

Celandine!  and  long  ago. 

Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he. 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be^ 
Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays, 
(Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-board  in  a  bboe. 
When  the  risen  sun  he  painted. 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breeies  brhig 
News  of  winter's  vanishin^r* 
And  the  children  build  their  boner*. 
Sticking  'kcrchicf-ploU  of  moM 
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111  aboat  with  fnll-blown  flowen. 
Thick  M  sheep  in  shepherd^t  fold ! 
With  the  proudest  Thou  art  there, 
Mantling  in  the  tiny  sqnare. 


Often  hare  I-  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure. 
Sighed  to  think,  1  read  a  book 
Only  read  perhaps  by  me ; 
Yet  I  long  could  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee, 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways, 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 


Blithe  of  heart,  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek ; 
While  the  patient  Primrose  sits 
Like  a  Beggar  in  the  cold,  ^ 
Thou,  a  Flower  of  wiser  wits, 
SliPflt  into  thy  sheltered  hold; 
Bnght  as  any  of  the  train 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 


Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon, 
Bnt  a  thing  beneath  our  shoon ; 
Let,  as  old  Magellan  did, 
Others  roam  about  the  sea ; 
Baild  who  will  a  pyramid ; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  Flower. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW'S  SONG. 

TnovcH  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Roar  down  many  a  craggy  steep. 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Resting-places  calm  and  deep. 

Though,  as  if  with  eagle-pinion, 
O^er  the  rocks  the  Chamois  roam, 
Yft  he  has  some  small  dominion 
Where  he  feels  himself  at  home. 

If  on  windy  days  the  RaTon 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiif. 
Not  the  less  he  loves  his  haven 
la  the  bosom  of  the  cliflT. 

Though  the  Sea-horse  in  the  Ocean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave ; 
Yet  he  slumbers  without  motion 
On  the  calm  and  silent  wave. 

IHiy  and  night  my  toils  redouble ! 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal ; 
Never— never  does  the  trouble 
Of  the  Wanderer  leave  my  soul. 


ADDRESS 

TO   MY   IKPJlNT  DjIVOUTER, 

Oa  befog  reminded  thst  the  wss  a  montli  old,  on 
thst  dsy. 

Hast  thou  then  survived, 

Mild  offspring  of  infirm  humanity, 
Meek  Infant!  among  all  forlomest  things 
The  most  forlorn,  one  life  of  that  bright  Star, 
The  second  glory  of  the  heavens?— Thou 

hast; 
Already  hast  survived  that  rreat  decay ; 
That  transformation  through  the  wide  earth 

felt; 
And  by  all  nations.   In  that  Being^s  sight 
From  whom  the  Race  of  human  kind  proceed, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday ; 
And  one  day^s  narrow  circuit  is  to  him 
No  less  capacious   than  a  thousand  years. 
But  what  is  time?  What  outward  glory? 

neither 
A  measure  is  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 
Through  heaven's  eternal  year. — Yet  hail 

to  Thee, 
Frail    feeble    Monthling!— by    that    name, 

methinks. 
Thy  scanty  breathing-time  is  portioned  out 
Not  idly. — Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birth. 
Couched  on  a  casuaLbed  of  moss  and  leaves, 
And  rudely  canopied  by  leafy  boughs. 
Or  to  the  churlish  elements  exposed 
On  the  blank  plains, — the  coldness   of  the 

night. 
Or  the  night^s  darkness,  or  its  cheerful  face 
Of  beauty,  by  the  changing  Moon  adomcid. 
Would,  with  imperious  admonition,  then 
Have  scored  thine  age,  and  punctually  timed 
Thine  infant  history,  on  the  mind  of  those 
Who  might  have   w&ndered  with   thee. — 

Mother*s  love. 
Nor  less  than  Mother's  love  in  other  breasts, 
Will,among  us  warm  clad  and  vrarmly  housed. 
Do  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heavens 
Doth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 
For  thy  unblest  Coevals,  amid  wilds 
,Where  Fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 
The  afiections,  to  exalt  them  or  refine; 
And  the  maternal  sympathy  itself, 
Though  strong,  is,  in  the  main,  a  joyless  tie 
Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart. 
Happier,  far  happier  is  thy  lot  and  ours! 
Even  now,  to  solemnize  thy  helpless  state. 
And  to  enliven  in  the  mind's  regard 
Thy  passing  beauty,  parallels  have  risen. 
Resemblances  or  contrasts,  that  connect, 
Within  the  region  of  a  Father's  thoughts. 
Thee  and  thy  Mate  and  Sister  of  the  sky. 
And  first; — thy  sinless  progress;   through 

a  world 
By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed. 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers  through  gathered 

clouds 
Moving  untouched  in  silver  purity. 
And  cheering  ofttimes  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from  stain : 
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But  tbou,  how  leisurely  thon  fillet  thy  horn 
With  brightnesB! — leaving  her  to  post  along 
And  range  about — disquieted  in  change, 
And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  t^e  hill,  one  journey, 

Balie, 
That  will  suffice  thee;  and  it  seems  that  now 
Thou  hast  fore-knowledge  that  such  task 

is  thine; 
Thou  trareirst  so  contentedly,  and  sleepst 
In  such  a  heedless  peace.     Alas!   full  soon 
Hath  this  conception  grateful  to  behold. 
Changed  countenance,  like  an  object  sullied 

o'er 
By  breathing  mist ;  and  thine  appears  to  be 
A  mournful  labour,  M'bile  to  her  is  given 
Hope — and  a  renovation  without  end, 
—That  smile  forbids  the  thought;— for  on 

thy  face 
Smiles  are  beginning,  like  the  beams  of  dawn. 
To  shoot,  and  circulate ; — smiles  have  there 

been  seen, — 
Tranquil  assurances  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 
Thy   loneliness;— or  shall  those  smiles  be 

called 
Feelers  of  love, — put  forth  as  if  to  explore 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 
Through  a  strait  passage  intricate  and  dim  ? 
Such  are    they, — and  the  same  arc  tokens, 

signs. 
Which,    when   the  appointed   season   hath 

arrived, 
Joy,  as  her  holiest  language,  shall  adopt; 
And  Reason's  godjlikePower  be  proud  to  own. 


THE    KITTEN    AND    THE    FALLING 
LEAVES. 

That  way  look,  my  Infant,  lo! 
What  a  pretty  baby-show ! 
See  the  Kitten  on  the  Wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall. 
Withered  leaves — one— two — and  three. 
From  the  lofty  Elder-tree ! 
Through  the  calm  and  frosty  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair, 
Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink 
Softly,  slowly :  one  might  think, 
From  the  motions  that  are  made. 
Every  little  leaf  convey'd 
Sylph  or  Faery  hither  tending, — 
To  this  lower  world  descending. 
Each  invisible  and  mute. 
In  his  wavering  parachute. 
But  the  Kitten,  how  she  starts. 
Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts! 
First  at  one  and  then  it's  fellow 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow  ; 
There  arc  many  now — now  one — 
Now  they  stop;  and  there  are  none— 
What  intrnseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire! 


With  a  tiger-leap  halfway 

Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey. 

Lets  it  go  as  fast,  and  then 

Has  it  in  her  power  again : 

Now  she  works  with  three  or  four. 

Like  an  Indian  Conjuror; 

Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art. 

Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 

Were  her  antics  played  in  the  rye 

Of  a  thousand  Standers-by, 

Clapping  hands  with  shout  and  stare. 

What  would  little  Tabby  care 

For  the  plaudits  of  the  Crowd? 

Over-happy  to  be  proud. 

Over-wealthy  in  the  treasure 

Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure ! 


'TIS  a  pretty  baby-treat ; 
Nor,  I  deem,  for  me  unmeet: 
Here,  for  neither  Babe  or  me. 
Other  Play-mate  can  I  see. 
Of  the  countless  living  things. 
That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wingv. 
(In  the  sun  or  under  shade 
Upon  bough  oi  grassy  blade) 
And  with  busy  revellings. 
Chirp  and  song,  and  murmnringm, 
Made  this  Orchard's  narrow  space 
And  this  Tale  so  blithe  a  place; 
Multitudes  are  swept  away 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  day : 
Some  are  sleeping ;  some  in  bands 
Travell'd  into  distant  lands; 
Others  slunk  to  moor  and  wood. 
Far  from  human  neighbo|irhood; 
And,  among  the  Kinds  that  keep 
With  us  closer  fellowships 
With  us  openly  abide. 
All  have  laid  their  mirth  aside. 
Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite, 
Blue-cap,  with  his  colours  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  l^. 
Feeding  in  the  apple-tree; 
Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout. 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out, 
Hung  with  head  towards  the  groand, 
Flutter'd,  perch'd,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound ; 
Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin, 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen. 
Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  limb. 
What  is  now  become  of  HimV 
Lambs,  that  through  the  raountaiaa  wcat 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 
When  the  year  was  in  it's  prime. 
They  are  sober'd  by  this  time 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill. 
If  you  Hsten,  all  is  still. 
Save  a  little  neighbouring  Rill ; 
That  from  out  the  rocky  grouud 
Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 
Vainlv  glitters  hill  and  plain. 
And  the  air  is  calm  in  vain; 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lurr 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  purr  ; 
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Creature  none  can  §he  decoy 
Into  open  sign  of  joy : 
U  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  the  dreary  season  near? 
Or  that  other  pleasures  he 
Sweeter  even  than  gaiety  ? 

Yet,  vhate'er  enjoyments  dwell 
In  the  impenetrahle  ceJl 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Furnishes  to  every  Creature, 
Whatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show, 
Such  a  light  of  gladness  hreaks, 
Pretty  Kitten !  from  thy  freaks,— 
Spreads  with  such  a  living  grace 
O'er  ray  little  Laura's  face; 
Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
Thee,  Bahy,  laughing  in  my  arms, 
That  almost  I  could  repine 
That  your  transports  are  not  mine, 
That  I  dtf  not  wholly  fare 
Even  a«  ye  do,  thoughtless  Pair! 
And  I  will  have  my  careless  season 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason, 
Will  walk  through  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay, 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness. 
Pleased  hy  any  random  toy ; 
By  a  Kitten's  buj y  joy. 
Or  an  Infant's  laughing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy ; 
I  would  fare  like  that  or  this. 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  hliss ; 
Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake, 
Aod  have  faculties  to  take. 
Even  from  things  hy  sorrow  wrought 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought ; 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  grief. 
To  gambol  with  Life's  falling  Leaf. 


TO    THE    CUCKOO. 

OiUTHB  New-comer!  I  have  heard, 
1  hear  thee  and  rejoice: 
0  Cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
w  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

]jHlle  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 
'hy  loud  note  smites  my  ear! — 
^"Hn  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  ooce  far  off  and  near ! 

|J»«ar  thee  babbling  to  the  Tale 
yf  aanshine  and  of  flowers, 
*jw  unto  me  thou  bringst  a  tale 
W  Tuionary  hoars. 

Tbrice  welcome.  Darling  of  the  Spring  I 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

Wo  Bird;  but  an  invisible  Thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 
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The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy-daya 
I  listen'd  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways; 
In  hush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thbu  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  long'd  for,  never  seen! 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
.Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  doJ[>eget 
That  golden  time  agaim 

O  blessed  Bird !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee! 


YEW-TREES. 

Thbrs  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton-Tale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore. 
Nor  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  Bands 
Of  Umfraville  and  Percy  ere  they  marched 
To  Scotland's  Heaths;  or  those  that  crossed 

the  Sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
This  solitary  Tree !— a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed.  But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove ; 
Huge  trunks !— and  each  particular  trunk  a 

growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine. 
Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved,— 
Nor  uniformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That   threaten  the    profane ;  —  a   pillared 

shade. 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  from    the    pining    umbrage 

tinged 
Perennially— beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  Shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide— Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight— Death  the  Skeleton, 
And  Time  the  Shadow,—  there  to  celebrate, 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone. 
United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  monntain-flood 
Murmuring  from  Glararaara's  inmost  caves. 
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VIEW    FROM  THE    TOP  OF    BLACK 
COMB. 

This   Height  a   ministering:   Angel    might 

select : 
For  from  the  summit  of  BlaokComb  (dread 

name 
Derived  from  clouds  and  storms!)  the  am- 
plest range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
That  British  ground  commands:— low  dusky 

tracts. 
Where    Trent   is   nursed,    far   southward! 

Cambrian  Hills 
To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  show; 
And,  in  a  line  of  eye-sight  linked  with  these, 
The  hoary  Peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 
To  Tiviot's  Stream*  to  Annan,  Tweed,  and 

Clyde ; — 
Crowding  the  quarter  whence  the  sun  comes 

forth 
Gigantic    Mountains    rough     with    crags; 

beneath, 
Right  at  the  imperial  Station's  western  bake. 
Main  Ocean,  breaking  audibly,  and  stretched 
Far  into  silent  regions  blue  and  pale ; — 
And  visibly  engirding  Mona*s  Isle 
That,  as  we  left  the  Plain,  before  our  6ight 
Stood  like  a  lofty  Mount,  uplifting  slowly, 
(Above  the  convex  of  the  watery  globe) 
Into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  that  streak 
Its  habitable  shores;  but  now  appears 
A  dwindled  object,  and  submits  to  lie 
At  the  Spectator's  feet.— Yon  azure  Ridge, 
Is  it  a  perishable  cloud?  Or  there 
Do  we  behold  the  frame  of  £rin*s  Coast  ¥ 
Land   sometimes    by  the  roving  shepherd- 
swain. 
Like  the  bright  confines  of  another  world, 
?iot  doubtfully  perceiTcd. — Look  homeward 

now! 
In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 
The    spectacle,    how    pure!— Of   Nature's 

Works, 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  earth-embracing  sea, 
A  Revelation  infinite  it  seems; 
Display  august  of  man's  inheritance. 
Of  Britain's  calm  felicity  and  power. 


NUTTING. 


s 


-It  seems  a  day. 


I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
Jne  of  those  heavenly  days  which  cannot  die. 
When  forth  I  sallied  from  our  rottage-door. 
With  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulder  slung, 
A  nutting-crook  in  hand,  and  tum'd  my  steps 
Towards  the  distant  woods,  a  Figure  quaint. 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off 

weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded. 
By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame. 
Motley  accoutrement  of  power  to  smile 


At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  bramblea, — mad, 

in  truth. 
More  ragged  than  need  was.    Among  the 

woods; 
And  o'er  the  pathless  rocks,  I  forced  my  way 
lentil,  at  length,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,   ungni- 

cions  'Sign 
Of  devastation,  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,with  milk-white  clusters  hong, 
A  virgin-scene! — A  little  while  I  stood. 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in ;  and,  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet, — or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate. 
Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  I 

played ; 
A  temper  known  to  those,  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blessed 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. — 
Perhaps   it   was  a  bower    beneath   whose 

leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye ; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmor  on 
For  ever, — and  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam. 
And  with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  beneath  the  shady 

trees. 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
I   heard  the  murmur  and  the  mnrmuring 

sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to 

pay 
Tribute  to  ease ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure. 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones. 
And  on  the  vacant  air.    Then  up  I  rose. 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bongb. 

with  crash 
And  merciless  ravage :  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower. 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  np 
Their  quiet  being :  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past, 
Even  then,  when  from  the  bower  I  turned 

away 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees  and  the  intruding  sky. — 
Then,    dearest  Maiden!  move  along  these 

shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart;  with  gentle  hand 
Touch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 


THE  PERFECT  WOMAN. 

Sna  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
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Her  tjt9  M  ttmn  of  Twilight  hhi 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her;  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  aboat'her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn ; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 


I  saw  her  upon  nearer  Tiew, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too! 

Her  household-motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty ; 

A  <»nntenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  top  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  lore,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 


And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  Tcry  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath ; 
A  Traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  0rm,  the  temperate  will, 
Kndn ranee,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman;  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
W  ith  something  of  an  angel-light. 


NATURE'S  FAVOURITE. 

Tnans  years  she  grew  in  sua  and  shower. 
Then  Nature  said :  A  loTolier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
1  his  Child  I  to  myself  will  toke; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 


Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse:  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven.  In  glade  and  bower. 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kiadle  or  restrain. 


She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  Fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn   ' 
Or  np  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mate  insensate  things. 

The  floating  Clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 


The  Stan  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  Rivulets  dance  their  wayward  romid, 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin-bosom  swell ; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  Bell. 

Thus  Nature  spake — the  work  was  done — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene; 

The  memory  of  what  has  beea. 

And  never  more  will  be. 


GOOBY  BLAKE  ANB  HARRY  GILL. 

A    TBUB    STOUY. 

Oh  !  what's  the  matter f  what's  the  matter? 
What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill? 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still! 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 
Good  duffle  gray,  and  flannel  fine ; 
He  has  a  bhinket  on  his  back, 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  March,  Becember,  and  in  July, 
Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill; 
The  Neighbours  tell,  and  tell  yon  truly. 
His  treth  they  chatter,  chatter  stUl. 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 
'Tb  all  the  same  with  Hany  Gill; 
Beneath  tlie  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  stUI. 

Young  Harry  was  a  Instv  drover. 
And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover; 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor; 
III  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad; 
And  any  man  who  pass'd  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling: 
And  then  her  three  hours*  work  at  night! 
Alas!  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling. 
It  would  not  pay  for  candle-light. 
— ^This  woman  dwelt  in  Borsetshirc, — 
Her  hut  was  on  a  oold  hill-side. 
And  in  that  country  coals  are  dear. 
For  they  come  far  by  wind  and  tide. 
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By  the  aaane  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 
Two  poor  old  Damea,  ac  I  have  knowfl. 
Will  often  live  in  one  soiali  cottage; 
But  the,  poor  Woman,  dwelt  alone. 
^Twas  well  enongh  when  aumnier  came. 
The  long,  warm,  lightsome  eammer-dayt^ 
Then  at  her  door  the  canty  Dame 
Wo  aid  sit,  an  anj  linnet  gay. 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter. 
Oh  !  then  how  her  old  bone«  would  shake ! 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 
*Twas  a  hard  time  for  Gioody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead! 
Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think, . 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed ; 
And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

Oh  joy  for  her!  Whene'er  in  winter 
The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout. 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 
And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick, 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  pile  before  her,  wood  or  stick. 
Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 

Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  alluring 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake? 
And  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said. 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill, 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed. 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

Now  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blake  r 
And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected, 
And  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  heM  go. 
And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take ; 
And  there,  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow. 
He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley. 
Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand: 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly, 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble-land. 
—He  hears  a  noise— he's  all  awake- 
Again  T~on  tip-toe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps— 'tis  Goody  Blake, 
She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her: 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull : 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder. 
Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
Then  with  her  load  she  turned  about. 
The  by-road  back  again  to  take. 
He  started  forward  with  a  shout 
And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 


And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her. 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast. 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her. 
And  cried :  I've  caught  you  then  at  last ! 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said. 
Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God  that  is  the  judge  of  all. 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  npreariag, 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
God !  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm ! — 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head, 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray. 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said : 
And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 


He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 
That  he  was  cold,  and  very  chill : 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  wmm 
Alas!  that  day  for  Harry  Gill! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat. 
But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he: 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought, 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 


'Twas  all  in  vain,  a  useless  matter — 
And  blankets  were  about  him  pinn'd; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatter. 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away ; 
And  all  who  see  him  say,  'tis  plain. 
That,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may. 
He  never  will  be  warm  again. 

No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 
A-bed  or'  up,  to  young  or  old ; 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters : 
Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold. 
A-bed  or  up,  by  night  or  day. 
His  teeth,  they  chatter,  chatter  stilL 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray. 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 


ELEMENTARY   FEELING. 

I  WANDRRKD  louely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  Vales  and  Hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  Daffodils ; 

Beside  the  Lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breese. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine. 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  lino 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly 
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Xfac  waves  beside  them  danced,  bat  they 

Oat-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : — 

A  Poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  such  a  jocund  company : 

I  gaxed — and  gased— but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  shew  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
Xhcy  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  Daffodils. 


POWER    OF    MUSIC. 

Am  Orpheus!  An  Orpheus !—yes.  Faith  may 
grow  bold. 

And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old; — 

Near  the  stately  Pantheon  youll  meet  with 
the  same. 

In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  bor- 
rowed its 


Hu  station  is  there;— and  he  works  on  the 

crowd. 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and 


He  fills  with  his  power  all  their  hearU  to 

the  brim — 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him ! 


What  an  eager  assembly !  what  an  empire 

is  this ! 
The  weary  have  life  and  the  hungry  have 

bliss! 
The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious 

have  rest; 
And  the  guilt-burthened  soul  is  no  longer 

opprest 

As  the  Moon  brightens  round  her  the  clouds 
of  the  night. 

So  ho  where  he  stands  is  a  center  of  light; 

It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed 
Jack, 

And  the  palo-visaged  Baker's,  with  basket 
on  back. 

That  errand- bound  Trentire  was  passing 

in  haste — 
What  matter!  he's  caught — and  his  time 

runs  to  waste — 
The  News-man  is  stopped,  though  he  stops 

on  the  fret. 
And   the  half-breathless  Lamp-lighter  he's 

in  the  net! 

The  Porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  which 
he  bore; 

The  La«s  with  her  harrow  wheels  hither 
her  store ;~ 


If  a  Thief  could  be  here  he  might  pilfer  at 

ease; 
She  sees  the  Musician,  His  all  that  she  sees! 


He  stonds,  back'd  by  the  Wall;— he  abates 
not  his  din; 

His  hat  gives  him  vigour,  with  boons  drop- 
ping in. 

From  the  Old  and  the  Yonng,  from  the 
Poorest ;  and  there! 

The  one-pennied  Boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 


0  blest  are  the  Hearers  and  proud  be  the 

Hand 
Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thank- 
ful a  Band; 

1  am  glad  for  him,  blind  as  he  is ! — all  the 

while 
If  they  speak  His  to  praise,  and  they  praise 
with  a  smile. 

That  toll  Man,  a  Giant  in  bulk  and  in  height. 
Not  an  inch  of  his  body  is  free  from  delight; 
Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would  ¥  oh, 

not  he ! 
The  music  stirs  in  him  like  wind  through 

a  tree. 

There's  a  Cripple  who  leans  on  his  Crutch ; 

like  a  Tower 
That  long  has  lean'd  forward,  leans  hour 

after  bonr! — 
A  Mother,  whose  Spirit  in  fetters  is  bound. 
While  she  dandles  the  babe  in  her  arms  to 

the  sound. 

Now,  Coaches  and  Chariots,  roar  on  like  a 

stream; 
Here  are  twenty  souls  happy  as  Souls  in  a 

dream: 
They  are  deaf  to  your  muVmurB—they  care 

not  for  you. 
Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  or  what  ye  pursue! 


GLEN-ALMAIN,    OR   THE    NARROW 
GLEN. 


In  this  still  place,  remote  from 

Sleeps  Ossian,  in  the  NAuaow  Glkh  ; 

In  this  still  place,  where  murmurs  on 

But  one  mrrk  Streamlet,  only  one : 

He  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death ; 

And  should,  methinks,  when  all  was  paat. 

Have  rightfully  been  laid  at  last 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heap'd,  and  rent 

As  by  a  spirit  turbulent; 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were 

wild. 
And  every  thing  unreconciled ; 
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la  •ome  complaiaing,  dim  retreat. 
For  fear  and  melancholy  meet; 
Bat  this  iR  calm ;  there  cannot  bo 
A  more  entire  tranqnillity. 


Does  then  the  Bard  sleep  here  indeed  V 
Or  is  it  but  a  ^ronndleM  creed  f 
What  matters  hi — I  blame  them  not 
Whose  Fancj  in  this  lonely  spot 
Was  moTed ;  and  in  this  way  express^ 
Their  notion  of  its  perfect  rest. 
A  Convent,  even  a  hermit's  Cell 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  Dell: 
It  is  not  quiet,  is  not  ease ; 
But  something  deeper  far  than  these : 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  f^rave;  and  of  austere 
And  happy  feelings  of  the  dead : 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  said 
That  Ossian,  la«t  of  all  his  race! 
Lies  buried  in  this  lonely  place. 


THE   SOLITARY   REAPER. 

BsHOLD  hier,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland-Lass! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself;. 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass! 
Alone  she  cuts,  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 

0  listen!  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

So  sweetly  to  reposing  bands 

Of  Travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 

Among  Arabian  ^ands. 

No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 

In  spring-time  fi;om  the  Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  siogsf 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  tilings, 

And  battles  long  ago: 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  9 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again! 

Whatever  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
At  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  oVr  the  sickle  bending; — 
I  listenM  till  I  had  my  fill: 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


YARROW  UN  VISITED. 

See  the  vsrioiis  Poeat  the  seeae  ef  which  is  laU 
upoa  the  Basks  of  the  Yarrow ;  is  pmrticaUr, 
Che  eiqnisite  Bsllsd  of  Hsmiltoa,  begiBBiBg: 

Both  y»,  bask  ye  ny  bossy,  bossy  Bride, 
Batk  ye,  botk  ye  ny  wissone  Marrow! — 

Faon  Stirling-Castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazy  Forth  afiravell*d; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  traveird; 
And,  when  we  came  to  Clovenford, 
Then  said  my  '^in«ome  Marrow  i" 
^' Whatever  betide,  weMt  turn  aside. 
And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.** 


''Let  Yarrow  Folk,  frae  Selkirk  Town, 

Who  have  been  buying,  selling. 

Go  back  to  Yarrow,  *tis  their  own. 

Each  Maiden  to  her  dwelling! 

On  Yarrow^s  fianks  let  herons  feed. 

Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow! 

But  we  will  downwards  with  the  Tweed, 

Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 


There's  Galla- Water,  Leader-Hangho, 
Both  lying  right  before  us ;  ' 
And  Dry borough,where  with  chiming  Tweed 
The  Lintwhites  sing  in  chorus; 
There's  pleasant  Tiviot-dale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow; 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  f 


What's  Yarrow  but  a  River  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
Strange  words  they  seem'd  of  slight  and 
My  True-love  sighM  for  sorrow; 
And  look'd  me  in  the  face,  to  thiak 
I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow ! 


Oh!  green,  said  I,  are  Yarrow's  Uofans, 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 
But  we  will  leave  it  growiag. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 
We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  Dale  of  Yarrow. 


Let  Beeves  and  home-bred  Kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow; 
The  Swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double.  Swan  and  Shadow! 
We  will  not  sec  them;  will  not  go. 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow; 
Knough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know. 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 
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B«  Yarrow  Stream  nnseeo,  anknown! 
It  nait,  or  we  ahall  rue  it: 
We  hare  a  viaion  of  our  own  ; 
ih!  why  ahould  we  undo  it? 
The  treasnred  dreama  of  timea  long-  paat, 
yft'W  keep  them,  winaome  Marrow! 
For  when  we're,  there,  although  *tia  fair, 
Twill  be  another  Yarrow ! 

If  fare  with  freexing  yeara   ahould  come, 

ind  wandering  aeem  but  folly, — 

Sboald  we  be  loth  to  atir  from  home, 

ind  yet  be  melancholy  ; 

Shoald  life  be  dull,  and  apirita  low. 

Twill  soothe  ua  in  our  aorrow 

That  rarth  haa  something  yet  to  ahow. 

The  bonny  Holma  of  Yarrow ! 


YARROW  VISITED. 
aBrrasnan  1814. 

Ard  if  thia— Yarrow?— 7%i«  the  Stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cheriahM, 
So  foithfnlly,  a  waking  dream? 
-  An  image  that  hath  periah*d ! 
0  that  aome  Minatrera  harp  were  near. 
To  otter  notea  of  gUidneaa, 
And  chaae  thia  ailence  from  the  air. 
That  filU  my  heart  with  aadneaa ! 

Yet  why?— a  ailrery  current  flowa 

With  nncontrolled  mcanderinga; 

Nor  have  theae  eyea  by  greener  hilla 

Been  toothed,  in  all  my  wandcringa. 

And,  through  her  deptha.  Saint  Mary'a  Lake 

Is  Tiaibly  delighted ; 

For  not  a  feature  of  those  hilla 

!•  in  the  mirror  alighted. 

A  blue  aky  benda  o'er  Yarrow-Tale, 

Sate  where  that  pearly  whiteneaa 

It  ronnd  the  riaing  aun  diffuaed, 

A  tender,  hazy  brightneaa; 

Mild  dawn  of  promiae !  that  excludea  / 

All  profitleaa  dejection ; 

'Hiongh  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  waa  it  that  the  famoua  Flower 

Of  Yarrow-vale  lay  bleeding? 

HU  bed  perchance  waa  yon  smooth  mound 

Ob  which  the  herd  ia  feeding : 

Aad  haply  from  thia  cryatal  pool, 

Now  peaceful  aa  the  morning, 

The  Water-wraith  aacended  thrice-^ 

And  gave  hia  doleful  warning. 

I>elicious  is  the  Lay  that  ainga 

The  hannta  of  happy  Lovera, 

The  path  that  leada  them  to  the  grove, 

The  leafy  grove  that  covcra : 


And  Pity  aanctifiea  the  Terae 
That  painta,  by  atrength  of  aorrow. 
The  unconquerable  atrength  of  love ; 
Bear  witneaa,  rueful  Yarrow! 


But  thou,  that  didat  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation: 

Meek  loveliness  ia  round  thee  apread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 

The  grace  of  foreat-charma  decayed. 

And  paatoral  melancholy. 


That  Region  left,  the  Vale  unfolda 

Rich  grovea  of  lofty  stature, 

With  Yarrow  windmg  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  grovea. 

Behold  a  Ruin  hoary ! 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  Towera, 

Renowned  in  Border-story. 


Fair  acenea  for  childhood 'a  opening  bloom, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in ; 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength, 

And  age  to  wear  away  in ! 

Yon  cottage  aeema  a  bower  of  bliaa ; 

It  promisee  protection 

To  atndioua  eaae,  and  generona  carea, 

And  erery  chaate  affection! 


How  aweet,  on  thia  autumnal  day 
The  wild  wood's  fruits  to  gatlier. 
And  on  my  True-love'a  forehead  plant 
A  creat  of  blooming  heather ! 
And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own! 
'Twere  no  offence  to  reason ; 
The  aober  Hilla  thua  deck  their  browa 
To  meet  the  wintry  aeaaon. 


I  aee — ^bnt  not  by  aight  alone, 

Lov'd  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 

A  ray  of  Fancy  still  survives — 

Her  aunahine  plays  upon  thee ! 

Thy  eyer-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure; 

And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe. 

Accordant  to  the  measure. 


The  vapours  linger  ronnd  the  Heighta, 
They  melt,— and  soon  must  vanish  ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine — 
Sad  thought,  which  I  would  baniah, 
Bnt  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow, 
Will  dwell  with  me — to  heighten  joy. 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  aorrow. 
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S  O  N  O, 

AT  THB  FBA8T  OF  BROVOHAH-CAITLB. 

Upoo  the  Rettoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd, 
to  the  Ettatet  and  Honourt  of  his  Ancestors. 

High  in  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel 

sate. 
And   Eniont^s   murmur  mingled    with    the 

Song.— 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  Strain  that  hath  been  silent  long. 


From  Town  to  Town,  Yrom  Tower  to  Tower, 

The  Red  Rose  is  a  gladsome  Flower. 

Her  thirtjr  years  of  Winter  past. 

The  Red  Rose  is  rerived  at  last ; 

She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring. 

For  everlasting  blossoming ! 

Both  Roses  flourish.  Red  and  White. 

In  love  and  sisterly  delight 

The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended, 

And  all  old  sorrows  now  are  ended. — 

Joy !  joy  to  both  !  but  most  to  her 

Who  is  the  Flower  of  Lancaster! 

Behold  her  how  She  smiles  to-day 

On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array ! 

Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 

From  every  comer  of  the  Hall ; 

But,  chiefly,  from  above  the  Board 

Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  LfOrd, 

A  Cliflord  to  his  own  restored. 


They  came  witk  banner,  spear,  and  shield ; 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-field. 
Not  long  the  Avenger  was  withstood, 
Earth  helpM  him  with  the  cry  of  blood : 
St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blessed  Angels  crowned  the  right. 
Loud  voice  the  Land  hath  utter*d  forth, 
We  loudest  in  the  faithful  North : 
Our  Fields  rejoice,  our  Mountains  ring, 
Our  Streams  proclaim  a  welcoming ; 
Our  Strong-abodes  and  Castles  see 
Tht  glory  of  their  loyalty. 
How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour— 
Though  she  is  but  a  lonely  Tower ! 
Silent,  deserted  of  her  best, 
Without  an  Inmate  or  a  Guest, 
Knight,  Squire,  or  Yeoman,  Page,  or  Groom  ; 
We  have  them  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham. 
How  glad  Pendragon,  though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her ! — She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 
Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  Stream ; 
And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Her  statelier  Eden^s  course  to  guard ; 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour. 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  Tower: — 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  House  by  Gmont*s  side. 


This  day  distingaished  withant  peer 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer ; 
Him,  and  his  Lady  Mother  dear. 


Oh  I  It  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  Fatherless  was  bom — 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly. 
Or  she  sees  her  Infant  die! 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wiM 
Hunt  the  Mother  and  the  Child. 
Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  ? 
^—Yonder  is  a  Man  in  sight — 
Yonder  is  a  House — but  where f 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  Caves,  and  to  the  Brooke, 
To  the  Clouds  of  Heaven  she  looks  ; 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies. 
Blissful  Mary,  Mother  mild. 
Maid  and  Mother  undefiled. 
Save  a  Mother  and  her  Child ! 


Now  Who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 

On  CaYrock^s  side,  a  Shepherd-Boy  f 

No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thought*  ifmt  fmm 

Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 

Can  this  be  He  who  hither  came 

In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  f 

O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  sJied 

For  shelter,  and  a  poor  Man's  brea4? 

God  loves  the  Child;  and  God  hath  wiiPd 

That  those  dear  words  should  be  fnlfiird. 

The  Lady's  words,  when  forcM  away. 

The  last  she  to  her  Babe  did  say : 

My  own,  my  own,  thy  Fellow-guest  * 

I  may  not  be ;  but  rest  thee,  rest, 

For  lowly  Shepherd's  life  is  best! 


Alas !  when  evil  men  are  strong 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 

The  Boy  must  part  from  Mosedale's  Grsvcs. 

And  leave  Blencathara's  rugged  Csves, 

And  quit  the  Flowers  that  Saromcr  briags 

To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  springs; 

Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 

Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

—Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  t 

Hear  it,  good  Man,  old  in  days ! 

Thou  Tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 

For  this  young  Bird  that  is  distrest; 

Among  thy  branches -safe  he  lay. 

And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play. 

When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prry. 


A  recreant  Harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford's  ear! 
I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong. 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasore  long; 
A  weak  and  cowardly  untruth! 
Onr  Cliflord  was  a  happy  yoath. 
And  thankful  through  a  weary  tlaae.. 
That  brought  him  up  to  nankssd's 
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AgaiH  he  wanden  forth  at  will, 

And  tencia  a  Flock  from  hill  to  hill : 

lli«  garh  is  humble;  ne'er  was  ■ccn 

Such  garb  with  tnch  a  noble  mien ; 

Among  the, Shepherd-grooms  no  Mate 

Hath  he^  a '  Child  of  strength  and  state ! 

Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glee, 

And  a  cheerful  company. 

That  leamM  of  him  submissive  ways. 

And  comforted  his  private  days. 

To  his  side  the  Fallow-deer 

Came,  and  rested  without  fear; 

The  Eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 

Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty ; 

And  both  the  undying  Fish  that  swim 

Through  Bowscale-Tam  did  wait  on  him, 

The  pair  were  Servants  of  his  eye 

fa  their  inamortality ; 

They  moved  about  in  open  sight. 

To  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 

He  knew  the  Rocks  which  Angels  haunt  « 

On  the  Mountains  visitant;      ^ 

He  hath  kennM  them  taking  wing: 

And  the  Caves  where  Faeries  sing 

He  hath  entered ;  and  been  told 

By  Voices  how  Men  livM  of  old. 

Among  the  Heavens  his  eye  can  see 

Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be ; 

And,  if  Men  report  him  rigfit. 

He  can  whisper  words  of  might. 

— Now  another  day  is  come. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom : 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  Crook, 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  Book ; 

Armour  rusting  in  his  Halls 

On  the  blood  of  Cliflbrd  calls; — 

Quell  the  Scot,  exclaims  the  Lance ; 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 

Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field ; 

Field  of^eath,  where'er  thou  be. 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory ! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  Ancestors  restored. 

Like  a  reappearing  Star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  Flock  of  War! 


Alas !  the  fenent  Harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was  softened  into  fueling,  sootbed,and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  Men 

lie. 
His  daily  Teachers  had  been  Woods  and  Rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  him  the  savage  Virtue  of  the  Race, 
Revenge,  and  ail  ferocious  thoughts  were 
dead: 


Nor  did  he  change ;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  Vales ,  and  every  cottage- 
hearth  ; 

The  Shepherd-Lord  was  honoured  more  and 
more 

And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth. 

The  Good  Lord  Clifford  was  the  name  he 
bore. 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

AS   rr   APTBARED   TO   BNTHUSIASTS    AT    FTS   COM- 
MEIICEMBIfT. 

On !  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy ! 
For  mighty  were  the  Anxiliars,  which  then 

stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love !. 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven !  —  Oh 

times ! 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  Romance ! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  Enchantress — to  assist  the  work. 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name ! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 
(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt,  no  doubt. 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  Temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthonght  of!  The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away. 
They  who  had   fed   their   childhood   upon 

dreams, 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty  and  strength 
Their  ministers,  —  who  in  lordly  wise  had 

stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it;— they,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,   schemers 

more  mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves; — 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  Meek  and 

Lofty, 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart's  dc%ire ; 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish ! 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterraupons  Fields, 
Or  some  secreted  ls}and,heaven  knows  where ! 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us, — the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all ! 
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LINES 

COnPOfTBD   A  PBW  MILB«  ABOVB  TlNTBRlT  ABBBT, 

OM    RBVUITING  TUB  BAMKB  OF  THB  WYB  DVRIlfC 

▲   TOVR.      JULY    13,    1798. 

Five  ^eara  have  passed  ^  five  summers, with 

the  length 
Of  liTe  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain- 
springs 
With  a  sweet  inland-murmur. — Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
Which  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard- 

tufU, 
Which,  at  this  season,   with  their  unripe 

fruits. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  them- 

seWes 
Among  the  woods  and  coptfes,  nor  disturb 
The  wild  green  landscape.  Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little 

lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild ;  these  pastoral 

farms 
Green  to  the  very  door,  and  wreaths  of 

smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees ; 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem. 
Of  vagrant  Dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods. 
Or  of  some  Hermits  cave,   where  by  his 

fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone.  Though  absent  long. 
These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man^s  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind. 
With  tranquil  restoration: — feelings  too 
Of  unrcmembered  pleaiure :  such,  perhaps, 
As  may  have  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unrcmembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.    Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime:  that  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery. 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an    eye   made    quiet  by  the 

power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.— If  this 


Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,   oh !  how  oft. 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shape* 
Of  joyless  day-light,  when  the  fretful  atir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart. 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  1  turned  to  thee, 
O  sylvan  Wye !  Thou  wanderer  throag^h  the 

woods. 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee ! 


And  DOW,  with  gleams  of  half-extiogaiahed 

thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad 'perplexity. 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present    pleasure,    but  with   pleoaing 

thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.  And  so  I  dare  to  hope 
Though  changed,   no  doubt,  from  what  I 

was,  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills,  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led:  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than 

one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.  For  nature 

then 

She  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days 
d  their  glad  animal  movements  all  rone 

To  me  was  all  in  all.— I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock 
The   mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then 

to  me 
An  appetite :  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is 

past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Nor  for  this 
Faint  1,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  >often- 

times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh   nor  grating,  though  of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A.  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  auns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thuiking  things,  all  objecU  of  all  thought. 
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And  roll*  through  all  things.  Therefore  am 

I   8tiU 

A  loTer  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  moantains ;  and  of  all  that  we  heboid 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty 

world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,and  soul 
Of  aU  my  moral  being.  Nor  perchance. 
If  1  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  ray  genial  spirits  to  decay  t 
For  thou  art  with  me,  here,  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou,  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend,  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.  Oh!  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 
My  dear,  dear  Sister !  And  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  yc^ars  of  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty     thoughts,    that    neither   evil 

tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish 

men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  tts,  or  disturb 
Oor  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.  Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shhie  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  i 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after-years. 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh !  then. 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing 

thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
And  these  my  exhortations!  Nor,  perchance. 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes 

these  gleams 
Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came, 
Unwearied  in  that  service  i  rather  say 
With  warmer  love,  oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  tliou  then  forget. 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs. 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy 

sake, 


LINES 

LBFT    UPON   A   8BAT    IN  ▲   TBW-TRBB,     WHICH 

STANDS   NBAR  THB   LAKB   OF   B8THWA1TB ,   ON   A 

DESOLATB   PART    OF    THB   8H0RB,     COMMANDING 

A    BBAUTIFVL   PBOSPBCT. 

Nay  Traveller!  rest.  This  lonely  Yew- 
tree  stands 

Far  from  all  human  dwelling :  what  if  here 

No  sparkling  rivulet  spread  the  verdant  herb? 

What  if  these  barren  boughs  the  bee  not 
loves? 

Yet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curling 
waves. 

That  break  against  the  shore,  shall  lull  thy 
mind 

By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 


-Who  he  was 


That  piled  these  stones,  and  with  the  mossy 

sod 
First  covered  o*er,  and  taught  this  aged  Tree 
With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower« 
I  well  remember. — He  was  one  who  owned 
No  common  soul.  In  youth  by  science  nursed, 
And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  Genius  did  not  hallow, — Against  the 

taint 
Of  dissolute  tongues,  and  jealousy,  and  hate. 
And  scorn, — against  all  enemies  prepared. 
All  but  neglect.  The  world,  for  so  it  thought. 
Owed  him  no  service :  wherefore  he  at  once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away. 
And  with  tlie  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
In  solitude. — Stranger !  these  gloomy  boughs 
Had  charms  for  him ;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit. 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep. 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  sand -lark,   restless 

bird. 
Piping  along  the  marg^  of  the  lake ; 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  juniper, 
And  heath  and  thistle,  thinly  sprinkled  o^er. 
Fixing  his  down-cast^ eye,  he  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life: 
And  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gave 
On  the  more  distant  scene, — how  lovely  *tis 
Thou  seest, — and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty  still  more  beauteous.  Nor,  that 

time, 
When  Nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself. 
Would  he  forget  those  beings, to  whose  minds, 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence. 
The  worId,and  man  himself,  appeared  a  scene 
Of  kindred   loveliness;  then  he  would  sigh 
With  mournful  joy,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel:  and  so,  lost  Man! 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.     In  this 

deep  vale 
Be  died, — thin  seat  his  only  monument. 
45 
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If  Thoa  be  one  whoee  heart  the  holy  forma 
Of  jonng  imagination  have  kept  pure. 
Stranger!  henceforth  be  warned ;  and  know, 

that  pride. 
However  diaguised  in  it«  own  majesty. 
Is  littleness ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  an  J  li\ing  thing,  hath  facnlttes 
Which  he   has  never   used ;   that  thought 

with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.     The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one. 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might 

move 
The  wise  man  to  that  'scorn  which  wisdom 

holds 
Unlawful,  ever.    O  be  wiser.  Thou! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love. 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
M'ho,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought. 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself. 
In  lowliness  of  heart. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH. 

Aar  thou  a  Statesman,  in  the  van 
Of  public  buHiness  trained  and  bred? 
— First  learn  to  love  one  living  man; 
Then  mayst  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou? — draw  not  nigh; 
Go,  carry  to  some  other  place 
The  hardness  of  thy  coward  eye, 
The  falsehood  of  thy  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  man  of  purple  cheer? 
A  rosy  man,  right  plump  to  see? 
Approach! — yet.  Doctor,  not  too  near: 
This  grave  no  cushion  ii  for  thee. 

Art  thou  a  man  of  gallant  pride, 
A  Soldier,  and  no  man  of  chaff; 
Welcome!— But  lay  thy  sword  aside, 
And  lean  upon  a  Peasant's  staff. 

Physician  art  thou?  One,  all  eyes. 
Philosopher!  a  fingering  slave, 
One  that  would  peep  and  botaniie  . 
Upon  his  mother's  grave? 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece: 
O  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray, 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace, 
That  abject  thing,  thy  soul,  away. 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how!  to  this  poor  tod: 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears; 
Himself  his  world  and  his  own  God ; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  freling,  great  nor  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing. 
An  inullfctual  All  in  AH ! 


Shut  close  the  door;  press  down  the  latch; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust; 
Nor  lose  ten'  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks. 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide-dew. 
Or  fountain  in  a  noonday-grove; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  yon 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  ns  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart. 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak,  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  * 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length; 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave. 


CHARACTER 

OP    THB    HAPPY    WARaiOB. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
It  is  the  generous  Spirit,   who,    when 

brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wroaght 
Upon  the   pUn    that    pleased    his   childish 

thought ; 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  make  the   path   before   him   always 

bright; 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  diocrra 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligcal  to 

learn ; 
Abides  by  ibis  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 
But  makcN  his  moral  being  his  priine  c«ie; 
Who,  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  Paia, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,   miserable  train! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls    them    and    subdues,   tn 

bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,and  their  good  i 
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B^r  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to 

abate 
Her  feeling,  renderM.  more  compassionate  ; 
Is  placable — because  occasions  rUe 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,   even  more 

pure, 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure. 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness ; — 
Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 
Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted 

still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill, 
And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes  " 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows; — 
—Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  rfieans;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state; 
Whom  they  must  follow;    on  whose  head 

must  fall,- 
Likc  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 
Whose    powers    shed    round    him    in    the 

common  strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
Bat  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

joinM 
Great  issues,    good  or  bad  for  human-kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness  like  a  Man  inspired ; 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need ; — 
He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans- 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 
Sveet  images !  which,  wheresoever  he  be. 
Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 
More  brave  for  this,  tlmt  he  hath  much  to 

J  love ; — 

"Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation^s  eye. 
Or  left  nnthoaght-of  in  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 
PUiys,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  mustbe  won; 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

fast, 
hooks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast  ;— 


Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the 

earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  He  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name. 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause  ; 
And,   while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause; 
Tliis  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 
Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  he. 

The  above  Verses  w^re  wriUen  eoon  after  tidings 
bad  been  received  of  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson, 
which  event  directed  the  Author*8  thoughts  to 
the  enbjrct.    Hit  respect  for  the  memory  of  his 

S'est  feliow-coantryman  indncei  him  to  mention 
it;  though  he  it  well  awaro  that  the  Verses 
must  safTer  from  any  connection  in  the  Reader's 
mind  with  a  Name  so  illuitrioui. 


EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY. 

"Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone. 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day. 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone. 
And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

Where  are  your  books  V — that    light  be- 
queathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind! 
Up !  up !  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

Yon  look  round  on  your  mother  earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you; 
As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth. 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  !  *^ 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite-lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 
And  thus  I  made  reply : 

''The  eye — it  cannot  choose  but  see; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
Our^bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be. 
Against,  or  with  our  will. 

Nop  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

Think  yon,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum     ' 
Of  things  for  e%er  speaking. 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come,  . 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

— Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 

Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone, 

And  dream  my  time  away.'' 
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Up  !  up !  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  troahle  ¥ 
Up!  up!  my  Friend,  and  qnit  your  hookft, 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 

The  Sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 
A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread ! 
His  first  sweet  evening-yellow. 

Books!  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  Linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it.        ^ 

And  hark !  how  blithe  the  Throstle  sings ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

He  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  aages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  love  which  Nature  brings; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things ; 
— We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 

Cfose  up  these  barren  leaves; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  yon  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 


TO  THE  SPADE  OF  A  FRIEND 

(an  agricultvbist) 

Compoted    while  we  were  Isboarlng  togetber  in 
bit  plessare-pronod. 

Spaub!  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  tilled 
his  Lands, 

And  shaped  these  pleasant  walks  by  Emont's 
side. 

Thou  art  a  tool  of  honour  in  my  hands; 

I  press  thee  through  the  yielding  soil  with 
pride. 


Unre  Master  has  it  been  thy  lot  to  know; 
Long  hast  Thou   served  a  Man  to  reason 
true; 


Whose  life  combines  the  best  of  high 

low. 
The  toiling  many  and  the  resting  few; 


Health,  quiet,  meekness,  ardour,  hope  secare. 
And  industry  of  body  and  of  mind ; 
And  elegant  enjoyments,  that  are  pure 
As  Nature  is ;— too  pure  to  be  refined. 

Here  often  hast  Thou  heard  the  Poet  siii|^ 
In  concord  with  his  River  murmuring  by; 
Or  in  some  silent  field,  while  timid  Spring 
Is  yet  nncheer'd  by  other  minstrelsy. 


Who  shall  inherit  Thee  when  Death  hath 

laid 
Low  in  the  darksome  Cell  thine  own  dear 

Lord? 
That  Man  will  have  a  trophy,humble  Spade  ! 
A  trophy  nobler  than  a  Conqueror's  sword. 


If  he  be  One  that  feels,  with  skill  to  part 
False  praise  from  true,  or  greater  from  the 

less. 
Thee  will  he  welcome  to  his  hand  and  heart. 
Thou  monument  of  peaceful  happiness ! 


With  Thee  he  will  not  dread  a  toilsome  day. 
His  powerful  Servant,  his  Inspiring  Mate ! 
And,   when   thou  art   past   service,    worn 

away. 
Thee  a  surviving  soul  shall  consecrate. 


His  thrift  thy  usefulness  will  never  scorn  ; 
An  Heir-4oom  in  his  cottage  wilt  thou  he : — 
High  will  he  hang  thee  up,  and .  will  adorn 
His  rustic  chinmey  with  the  last  of  Thee! 


WRITTEN  IN  GERMANY, 

ON   ONB  OF  THB  COLDBST  DAYS  OF  TRB  CBNTUBY. 

I  mniit  spprise  the  Resder  tbst  tbe  stoves  Is  North- 
Germany  generally  have  tb«  Imprenios  of  a  fal- 
lopiag  borse  upon  tbem,  tbio  befsg  part  of  tbe 
Brunswick  Arms. 

A  FIG  for  your  languages,  German  and  Norse! 

Let  me  have  the  song  of  the  Kettle; 

And  the  tongs  and  the  poker,  instead  of  that 

Horse 
That  gallops  away  with  such  fury  and  fo^rce 
On  this  dreary  dull  plate  of  hlack  metal. 


bur  earth  is  no  douht  made  of  excellent  stuff; 
But  her  pulses  heat  slower  and  slower : 
The  weather  in  Forty  was  cutting  and  roogh. 
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And  then,  at  Hcmren  knows,  the  GIbm  stood 

low  enough ; 
And  now  it  is  four  degrees  lower. 


Here's  a  Fly,  a  disconsolate  rreature, — per- 
haps 

A  child  of  the  field,  or  the  grore ! 

And,  sorrow  for  him  *  this  dull  treacherous 
heat 

Has  seduced  the  poor  fool  from  his  winter- 
retreat. 

And  he  creeps  to  the  edge  of  my  store. 


Alas!  How  he  fumhles  ahont  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ ! 
He  cannot  find  out  in  what  track  he  must 

crawl. 
Now  hack  to  the  tiles,  and  now  hack  to  the 

wall. 
And  now  on  the  hrink  of  the  iron. 


Stock-still  there  he  stands  like  a  tniTeller 
hemaxed; 

The  best  of  his  skiU  he  has  tried ; 

His  feelers  methinks  I  can  see  him  put 
forth 

To  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  South 
and  the  North ; 

But  he  finds  neither  Guide-post  nor  Guide. 


See!  his  spindles  sink  under  him,  foot,  leg 
and  thigh; 

His  eye-sight  and  hearing  are  lost; 

Between  life  and  death  his  blood  freexes  and 
thaws; 

And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue  dusky 
ganse 

Are  glued  to  his  sides  by  the  f^ost. 


No  Brother,  no  Friend  has  he  near  him — 

while  I 
Can  draw  warmth  from  the  cheek  of  my 

LoTe; 
As  blest  and  as  glnd  in  this  desolate  gloom. 
As  if  green  sammer-|pass  were  the  floor  of 

my  room. 
And  woodbines'were  hanging  above. 


Yet,  God  is  my  witness,  thou  small  helpless 

Thing! 
Thy  life  I  would  gladly  sustain 
Till  summer  comes  dp  from  the  South,  and 

with  crowds 
Of  they  brethren  a  march  thou  shonldst  sound 

through  the  clouds. 
And  back  to  the  forests  again. 


LINES 

WBrrrsif  it  ▲  small  nisTAiicn  fbo«  wt  hovss, 

AMD  SSirr   BT   MY   LrTTLB  BOT     TO   THB   PEBSON 
TO   WHOM   TBBY   ABB   ADDBBMBD. 

Tt  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March: 
Each  minnte  sweeter  than  before. 
The  Red-breast  sings  from  the  tall  Larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare. 
And  grass  ia  the  green  field. 

My  Sister!  (His  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning-meal  is  done. 
Make  haste,  your  morning-task  resign; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you;  and  pray 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland-dress; 
And  bring  no  book,  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  Calendar: 
We  ftrom  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love,  now  an  universal  birth, 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing. 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth : 
— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more  ^ 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  may  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey : 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  ftrom  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above. 
We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls : 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love.  ^ 

Then  come,  my  sister,  come,  I  pray. 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland -dress; 
And  bring  no  book:  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

Amono  all  lovely  things  my  Love  had  been; 
Had  noted  well  the  stars,  all  fiowers  that  grew 
About  her  home;  but  she  had  never  seen 
A  Glow-worm,  never  one,  and  this  I  knew. 
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While  riding  near  her  home  one  stomiy  night 
A  single  Glow-worm  did  I  chance  to  espy ; 
I  gave  a  fervent  welcome  to  the  sight. 
And  from  my  horse  I  leapt ;  great  joy  had  I. 

Upon  a  leaf  the  Glow-worm  did  I  lay. 
To  bear  it  with  me  through  the  stormy  night: 
And,  as  before,  it  shone  without  dismay ; 
Albeit  putting  forth  a  fainter  light. 

I 

When  to  the  dwelling  of  my  Love  I  came, 
I  went  into  the  Orchard  quietly ; 
And  left  the  Glow-worm,  blessing  it  by  name, 
Laid  safely  by  itself,  beneath  a  Tree. 

The  whole  next  day,  I  hoped,  and  hoped 
with  fear; 

At  night  the  Glow-worm  shone  beneath  the 
Tree ; 

I  led  my  Lucy  to  the  spot:  Look  here! 

Oh !  joy  it  was  for  her,  and  joy  for  me ! 


INCIDENT, 

GHAaACTBKISnC   OF    A   FAVOFRITB  DOG,    WHICH 
BBLOHCKD   TO   A    PRIHND   OF   THB   AUTHOR. 

On  his  morning-rounds  the  Master 

Goes  to  learn  how  all  things  fare ; 

Searches  pasture  after  pasture. 

Sheep  and  Cattle  eyes  with  care ; 

And,  for  silence  or  for  talk. 

He  hath  Comrades  in  his  walk ; 

Four  Dogs,  each  pair  of  different  breed. 

Distinguished  two  for  scent  and  two  for  speed. 


See,  a  Hare  before  him  started ! 

— Off  they  fly  in  earnest  chace ; 

Every  Dog  is  eager-hearted. 

All  the  four  are  in  the  race ! 

And  the  Hare  whom  they  pursue 

Hath  an  instinct  what  to  do ; 

Her  hope  is  near:  no  turn  she  makes; 

But,  like  an  arrow,  to  the  River  takes. 


Deep  the  River  was,  and  crusted 
Thinly  by  a  one-night's  frost; 
But  the  nimble  Hare  hath  trust<sd 
To  the  ice,  and  safely  crost; 
She  hath  crost,  and  without  heed 
All  are  following  at  full  speed, 
When,  lo !  the  ice,  so  thinly  spread. 
Breaks—and  the  Greyhound,  Dart,  is  over 
head! 


Better  fate  have  Pribor  and  Swallow— 
See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport! 
M1T8IC  has  no  heart  to  follow. 
Little  Muiic,  she  stops  short. 


She  hath  neither  wish  nor  heart. 

Hers  is  now  another  part: 

A  loving  Creature  she,  and  brave ! 

And  fondly  strives  her  struggling  Friend  la 


From  the  brink  her  paws  she  stretches. 
Very  hands  as  yon  would  say ! 
And  afflicting  moans  she  fetches. 
As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 
For  herself  she  hath  no  fears. 
Him  alone  she  sees  and  hears. 
Makes  efforts  and  complainings;  nor  ^ves  o*er 
Until  her  Fellow  sunk,   and  reappearM  no 
more. 


TRIBUTE 

TO   THB  nSMORY   OF   THB  SASS   DOG. 

Lib  here  sequestered :— be  this  little  moand 
For  ever  thine,  and  be  it  holy  groimd ! 
Lie  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth. 
Beneath  the  covering  of  the  common  earth  ! 
It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise. 
Or  want  of  love,   that  here  no  Stone  we 

raise: 
More  thoa  deserv*st ;  but  this  Man  giTes  to 

Man, 
Brother  to  Brother,  this  is  all  we  can. 
Yet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee 

dear 
Shall  find  thee  through  all  changes  of  the 

year: 
This  Oak  points  out  thy  grave ;  the  silent 

Tree 
Will  gladly  stand  a  monument  of  thee. 

I  prayed  for  thee,  and  that  thy  end  were 

past; 
And  willingly  have  laid  thee  here  at  last: 
For  thou  hadst  lived,  till  every  thing  that 

cheers 
In  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  years  ; 
Extreme  old  age  had  wasted  thee  away. 
And  left  thee  but  a  glimmering  of  the  day  ; 
Thy  ears  were  deaf;  and   feeble  were  thy 

knees, — 
I  saw  thee  stagger  in  the  summer-breeze. 
Too  weak  to  stand  against  its  sportive  breath. 
And  ready  for  the  gentlest  stroke  of  death. 
It  came,  and  we  were  glad ;  yet  tears  m  ere 

shed; 
Both   M^n  and  Woman  wept  when  Thou 

wert  dead; 
Not  only  for  a  thousand  thoughts  that  were. 
Old  honsehold-thoughts,  in  which  thou  hadst 

thy  share; 
But  for  some  precious  boons  vouchsafed  to 

thee. 
Found  scarcely  any  where  in  like  degree ! 
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For  love,  that  comet  to  all ;  tbe  holj  tente, 
Best  ^ift  of  God,  in  thee  waa  moat  intense ; 
A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
A  tender  sympathy,  which  did  thee  hind 
Not  only  to  us  Men,  hut  to  thy  Kind : 
Yea,for  thy  Fellow-hrates  in  thee  we  saw 
The  soul  of  LoTe,  Lovers  intellectnal  law  :— 
Hence,  if  we  wept,  it  was  not  done  in  shame ; 
Oar  tears  from  passion  and  from  reason  came, 
And,  therefore,  shalt  thou  he  an  honoured 
name! 


FIDELITY. 

A  BARRING  sonnd  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  Dog  or  Fox; 
He  halts,  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks: 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  hralce  of  fern; 
And  instantly  a  Dog  is  seen 
Glancing  from  that  covert  green. 


Tbe  Dog  is  not  of  monntain-hreed ; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy ; 

With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinlcs, 

Unnsual  in  its  cry: 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  Hollow  or  on  Height ; 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  striltes  his  ear ; 

What  is  the  Creature  doing  here? 


It  was  a  core,  a  huge  recess, 

That  keeps  till  June  December's  snow; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below! 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling. 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land, 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 


There,  sometimes  does  a  leaping  Fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer; 
The  Crags  repeat  the  Raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere; 
Thitiier  the   Rainbow  comes — the  Cloud— 
And  Mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  Snn-beams;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past. 
Bat  that  enormous  Barrier  binds  it  Ikst. 


Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  awhile 
The  Shepherd  stood :  then  makes  his  way 
Towards  the  Dog,  o'er  rocks  and  stones. 
At  quickly  aa  he  may; 
Nor  far  had  ffone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground. 
The  appaled  discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 


From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks. 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear! 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear: 

He  instantly  recalled  the  Name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came ; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  passed  this  way. 


But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  Tale  I  tell! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh. 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  Dog  had  been  through  three  months' 

space 
A  Dweller  in  that  savage  place. 


Yes,  proof  was  plain  that  since  the  day 
On  which  the  Traveller  thus  had  died 
l*he  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  Master's  side: 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime. 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate. 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 

Stbrn  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God ! 

O  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  calmst  the  weary  strife  of  frail  h  umanity ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 
Glad  Hearts!  without  reproach  or  blot; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
May  joy  be  theirs  while  life  shall  last ! 
And  Thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them 
to  stand  fast ! 


Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 
And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  blest  are  tliey  who  in  the  main 
This  faith,  even  now,  do  entertain : 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed, 
Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to 
their  need. 
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I,  loTing  freedom,  and  untried  i 
No  sport  of  erery  random  gust. 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide. 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 
Full  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task  imposed,  from  day  to  day. 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  I  may. 


Though  no  disturbance  of  my  soul. 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought. 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires ; 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the  same. 


Stem  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The^  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  itnow  we  any  thing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face ; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds ; 
And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  Stars  from  wrong ; 
And  the  most  ancient  Heavens  through  Thee 
are  fresh  and  strong. 


To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power! 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 
Oh !  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let 
me  live! 


SIMON  LEE 


THB   OLD   RVNTSMAN. 


In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 
Not  far  from  the  pleasant  Ivor-hall, 
An  Old  Man  dwells,  a  little  man, 
I've  heard  he  once  was  tall. 
Of  years  he  has  upon  his  back. 
No  doubt,  a  burthen  weighty ; 
He  says  he  is  threee  score  and  ten,  ^ 
But  others  say  he's  eighty. 


A  long  blue  liv^-coat  has  ho. 

That's  fiir  behind,  and  fiir  before ; 

Yet,  meet  him  where  you  will,  you  see 

At  once  that  he  is  poor. 

Full  five-and-twenty  years  he  lived 

A  running  Huntsman  merry ; 

And,  though  he  has  but  one  eye  left. 

His  cheek  is  like  a  cherry. 


No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  soiiad. 

And  no  man  was  so  full  of  glee ; 

To  say  the  least,  four  Counties  round 

Had  heard  of  Simon  Lee ; 

His  Master's  dead,  and  no  one  now 

Dwells  in  the  hall  of  Ivor; 

Men,  Dogs,  and  Horses,  all  are  dead ; 

He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick. 

His  dwindled  body's  half  awry ; 

His  ancles,  too,  are  swoln  and  jthick ; 

His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 

When  he  was  young  he  little  knew 

Of  husbandry  or  tillage ; 

And  now  is  forced  to  work,  though  weak, 

— The  weakest  in  Uie  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun. 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behiad; 

And  often,  ere  the  race  was  done. 

He  reeled  and  was  stone-blind. 

And  still  there's  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices ; 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  oat. 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices ! 

His  hunting  feats  have  him  bereft 

Of  his  right  eye,  as  you  may  see : 

And  then,  what  limbs  those  feats  have  kit 

To  poor  old  Simon  Lee ! 

He  has  no  son,  he  has  no  child 

His  Wife,  an  aged  woman. 

Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall. 

Upon  the  village  Cooimon. 

Old  Ruth  works  out  of  doors  with  him. 

And  does  what  Simon  cannot  do; 

For  she,  not  over  stout  of  limb. 

Is  stouter  of  the  two. 

And,  though  you  with  your  utmost  skill 

From  labour  could  not  wean  them, 

Alas!  'tis  very  little,  all 

Which  they  can  do  between  them. 


Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay. 
Not  twenty  paces  &om  the  door, 
A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Enclosed  when  he  was  stronger; 
But  what  avaib  the  land  to  them. 
Which  they  can  till  no  longer? 


Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  storci 
As  he  to  you  will  tell, 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the 
Do  his  weak  ancles  swell. 
My  gentle  Reader,  I  perceive 
How  patiently  you've  waited. 
And  I'm  afraid  that  you  expert 
Some  tale  will  be  related. 
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O  Reader!  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  at  ■ilent  thought  can  bring, 

0  gentle  Reader!  yon  vould  find 
A  tide  in  every  thing. 

IV hat  more  I  have  to  ray  is  short, 

1  hope  youMI  kindly  take  it: 

It  is  no  tale;  but,  should  you  think, 
Perhaps  a  tale  you*ll  make  it 

One  snmmer-day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  Old  Man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand; 
So  vain  was  his  endcaiour 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
He  might  have  worked  for  ever. 

YouVe  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lee, 

Give  me  your  tool, — to  him  I  raid ; 

And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 

Received  my  proffered  aid. 

I  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 

The  tangled  root  I  severed. 

At  which  the  poor  Old  Man  so  long     . 

And  vainly  had  endeavoured. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought. 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast  out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done. 
— ISe  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning. 
Alas!  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  offtener  left  me  mourning. 


THE  FARMER  OF  TILSBURY-VALE. 

n*is  not  for  the  unfeeling,  the  felsely  refined, 
The  squeamish  In  taste,  and  the  narrow  of 

mind. 
And  the  small  critic  wielding  his  delicate  pen. 
That  I  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old  men. 


He  dwells  in  the  centre  of  London*s  wide 

Town,* 
His  stair  is  a  sceptre — his  gray  hairs  a  crown ; 
Erect  as  a  sunflower  he  stands,   and  the 

streak. 
Of  the  oafaded  rose  is  expreraed  on  his  cheek. 


*Mid  the  dews.  In  the  sunshine  of  mom-^ 
*mid  the  Joy 

Of  the  fields,  he  collected  that  bloom,  when 
a  boy; 

There  fashioned  that  countenance,  which,  la 
spite  of  a  stain 

That  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will 


A  Farmer  he  was ;  and  his  house  far  and  near 
Was  the  boast  of  the  Country  for  excellent 

cheer : 
How  oft  have  I  heard  in  sweet  Tilsbury- Vale 
Of  the  silver-rimmed  horn  whence  he  dealt 

his  good  ale. 


Yet  Adam  was  for  as  the  farthest  from  ruin. 
His  fields  seemed  to  know  what  their  Master 

was  doing; 
And  turnips,  and  corn-land,  and  meadow,  and 

lea. 
All  caught  the  infection — as  generous  as  he. 


Yet  Adam  prized  little  the  feast  and  the 
bowl, — 

The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul: 

He  strayed  through  the  fields  like  an  in- 
dolent wight. 

The  quiet  of  nature  was  Adam*s  delight. 


For  Adam  was  simple  in  thought,  and  tho 

Poor 
Familiar  with  him  made  an  inn  of  his  door; 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had ;  or  to  ray 
What  IcM  may  mislead  yon,  they  took  it 

away. 


Thus  thirty  smooth  years  did  he  drive  on 
his  farm ; 

The  genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from 
harm: 

At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of  sorrow. 

His  means  are  mn  out,— he  must  beg  or  must 
borrow. 


To  the  neighbours  he  went— all  were  free 

with  their  money; 
For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished 

with  honey 
That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth— He  con* 

tinned  his  rounds. 
Knocked  here  and  knocked  there,  pounds  still 

adding  to  pounds. 


He  paid  what  he  could  of  his  ill-gotten  pelf, 
And  something,  it  might  be,  reserv^  for 

himself: 
Theny<what  is  too  true)  without  hinting  a 

word, 
Turned  his  back  on  the  Country ;  and  off 

like  a  Bird. 


You  lift  up  your  eyes!— and  I  guess  that 
you  frame 

A  Judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the 
shame ; 

In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art. 

For  this  he  did  all  in  the  rate  of  his  heart. 
4fi 
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To  London— a  tad  emigration  I  ween — 
With  his  gray  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook 

and  the  green ; 
And  there,  with  troall  wealth  hut  his  legs 

and  his  hands, 
As  lonely  he  stood  as  a  Crow  on  the  sands. 


All  trades,  as  needs  was,  did  old  Adam 
assume, — 

Served  as  Stable-hoy,  Errand-boy,  Porter, 
and  Groom ; 

But  nature  is  gracious,  necessity  kind. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk 
in  his  mind, 

He  seems  ten  birth-days  younger,  is  green 
and  is  stout; 

Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  blood  run 
about ; 

You  would  say  that  each  hair  of  his  beard 
was  alive, 

And  his  fingers  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hire. 


For  he's  not  like  an  Old  Man  that  leisurely 

goes 
About  work  that  he  knows  in  a  track  that 

he  knows ; 
But  often  his  mind  is  compelled  to  demur. 
And  you  guess  that  the  more  then  his  body 

must  stir. 

In  the  throng  of  the  Town  like  a  Stranger 

is  he. 
Like  one  whose  own  Country's  far  over  the 

sea. 
And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  City 

he  hies. 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by 

surprize. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  is 

young. 
More  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on 

his  tongue; 
Like  a  Maiden  of  twenty  ho  trembles  and 

And  tears  of  fifteen  have  come  iato  his  eyes. 


What's  a  tempest  to  him  or  the  dry  parching 

heaU? 
Yet  he  watches  the  clouds  that  past  over 

the  streets; 
With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  often  will 

stand 
Yon  might  think   he'd   twelve  Reapers  at 

work  in  the  Strand. 

Where  proud    Covent- garden,  in   desolate 

hours 
Of  snow  and  hoar-frost,  spreads  her  fruits 

and  her  flowers. 


Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  that  hare 
made 

Poor  Winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  mas- 
querade. 


'Mid   coaches  and  chariots,  a  Waggon    of 

Straw 
Like  a  magnet  the  heart  of  old  Adam   can 

draw  ; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory 

will  teem. 
And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sounds 

of  a  dream. 


Up  the  Hay-market-hill  he  oft  whistles  his 

way. 
Thrusts  his  hands  in  the  Waggon,  and  smells 

at  the  hay : 
He   thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath 

mown. 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his 

own. 


But    chiefly    to    Smithfield    he    lores     to 

repair — 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning  y  ou*ll  meet  with 

him  there; 
The  breath  of  the  Coms  you  may  soe  hin 

inhale. 
And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  in  Tiisbary- 

Vale. 


Now  farewell,  old  Adam,  when  low  thon 

art  laid 
May  one  blade  of  grass  spring  up  oyer  thy 

head; 
And  I  hope  that  thy   grave,   wheresoever 

it  be. 
Will  liear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  leaves 

of  a  tree. 


INSCRIPTION 

POa   THB   SPOT   WHBRn   THB   HBRSrrACB    STOOB 
OH  ST.  HBBSBRt's  ISLAND,  DBRWBTCT-WATBa. 

This    Island ,    guarded    from    profane  ap- 
proach 
By  mountains  high  and  waters  widely  spread. 
Is  that  recess  to  which  St.  Herbert  came 
In  life's  decline ;  a  self-secluded  Man, 
After  long  exercise  in  social  cares 
And  offices  humane,  intent  to  adore 
The  Deity,  with  undistracted  mind. 
And  meditate  on  everlasting  things. 
— Stranger!  this   shapeless  heap  of  stones 

and  earth 
(Long  be  its  mossy  covering  undisturbed !) 
Is  reverenced  as  a  vestige  of  the  Abode 
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In  which,  through  many  seasons,  from  the 

world 
RemoTed,  and  the  aflTections  of  the  world. 
He  dwelt  in  solitude.— But  he  had  left 
A  Fellow  -  lahourer,   whom  the  good  Man 

loTcd 
As   his  own  soul.    And,   when  within  his 

cave 
Alone  he  knelt  Jiefore  the  Crucifix 
While  o*er  the  Lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons,  and  when  he  paced 
Along  the  heach  of  his  small  isle  and  thought 
Of  his  Companion,  he  would  pray  that  hoth 
(Now  that  their  earthly  duties  were  fnlfiUM) 
Might  die  in  the  same  moment.  Nor  in  vain 
So  prayed  he: — as  our  Chronicles  report, 
Thoagh  here  the  Hermit  numhered  his  last 

day. 
Far  from  St.  Cnthhert  his  helovcd  Friend, 
Those  holy  Men  hoth  died  in  the  same  hour. 


THE  POETS  LIFE. 

I  A«  not  One  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk, — 
Of  Friends,  who  li^e' within  an  easy  walk. 
Or  Neighbours,  daily,  weekly,  ip  my  sight: 
And,  for  my   chance  -  acquaintance.   Ladies 

bright. 
Sons,  Mothers,   Maidens  withering  on  the 

stalk. 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  Forms,  with 

chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men^s  floors,  for  one  feast- 

nieht. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 
Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim. 
In  the  IotM  presence  of  my  cnttagc-fire. 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 
Or  kettle,  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 
"Yet  life,"  you  say,  "is  life;  we  have  seen 

and  see, 
And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe ; 
And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
The  languid  mind  into  activity. 
Soond  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and 

Ars  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe!*' 
E*en  be  it  so :  yet  still  among  your  tribe. 
Our  daily  world's    true  Worldlings,    rank 

not  me! 
Childrrn  arc  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world 

lies 
More  justly  balanced ;  partly  at  their  fret. 
And  pnrt  far  from  them : — sweetest  melodies 
Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more 

sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes 
He  is  a  Slave ;  the  meanest  we  can  meet ! 

Wings  have  we,— and  as  far  as  we  can  go 
We  may  find  pleasure :  wilderness  and  wood, 


Blank  ocean   and   mere  sky,   support  that 

mooid 
Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low: 
Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world ;  and  books, 

we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good : 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh 

and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
There  do,  I  find  a  never-failing  store 
Of  personal  themes,  and  such  as  I  love  best ; 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am: 
Two  will  I  mention,  dearer  than  the  rest: 
The  gentle  Lady,  married  to  the  Moor; 
And  heavenly    Una   with   her  milk-white 

Lamb. 


Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains    are    mine:    for    thus   I    live 

remote 
From  evil-speaking;  rancour,  never  sought. 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth   passions,   smooth    discourse,   and 

joyous  thought: 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  Boat. 
Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peaceably. 
Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares. 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  Heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays ! 
Oh!  might  my  name  be  numbered  among 

theirs, 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 


THE  FORCE  OF  PRAYER; 

OR   TRB    FOVNDIMO    OF    BOLTON-PRmBT. 

^^ What  is  good  fqr  a  bootless  bene?'* 
With  these  dark  words  begins  ray  Tale ; 
And  their  meaning  is :  whence  can  comfort 

spring 
When  Prayer  is  of  no  avail  V 


"What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene?" 
The  Falconer  to  the  Lady  said; 
And  she  made  answer:  "Endless  Sorrow  !  ** 
For  she  knew  that  her  Son  was  dead. 


She  knew  it  by  the  Falconer^s  words, 
And  from  the  look  of  the  Falconer^s  eye. 
And  from  the  love  whioh  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  youthful  Romilly. 


— Young  Romilly  through  Barden  Woods 
Is  ranging  high  and  low ; 
And  holds  a  Greyhound  in  a  leash. 
To  let  slip  upon  buck  or  doe. 
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And  the  Pnif  hare  reached  thai  fearful  chaon, 
How  tempting  to  beiitride! 
For  lordly  W  harf  in  there  pent  in 
With  rocks  on  either  tide. 


This  Striding-place  it  called  Thb  STaio, 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore: 
A  thounand  yean  hath  it  borne  that  name 
And  shall,  a  thousand  more. 


And  hither  is  young  Romilly  come, 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time, 
Shall  bound  across  Tna  Staid  '# 


He  sprang  in  glee, — for  what  cared  he 
That  the  River  was  strong  and  the  rocks 

were  steep? 
— But  the  Greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back, 
And  checked  him  in  hi«  leap. 


The  Boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force ; 
For  never  more  was  young  Romilly  seen 
Till  he  rose  a  lifeless  Corse ! 


Now  there  is  stillness  in  the  Yale, 
And  long  nnspeaking  sorrow  :-> 
Wharf  shall  be  to  uitying  hearts 
A  name  more  sad  tlian  Yarrow. 


If  for  a  Lover  the  Lady  wept, 

A  solace  she  might  borrow 

From  death,  and  from  the  passion  of  death  ;- 

Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 


She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day 
Which  was  to  be  to>morrow : 
Her  hope  was  a  farther-looking  hope. 
And  hers  is  a  Mother's  Sorrow. 


He  was  a  Tree  that  stood  alone. 
And  proudly  did  its  branches  wave ; 
And  the  Root  of  this  delightful  Tree 
Was  in  her  Husband's  grave ! 


Long,  long  in  darkness  did  she  sit. 
And  her  first  words  were :  ^'Let  there  be 
In  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharf, 
A  stately  Priory  f" 


The  stately  Priory  was  reared ; 
And  Wharf,  as  he  moved  along. 
To  Matins  joined  a  mournful  voice. 
Nor  failed  at  Even-song. 


And  the  Lady  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief; 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come. 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 


Oh !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end, 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  ask 
Of  Him  to  be  our  Friend  I 


INTIMATIONS 

OF  IVMOBTlIiITy  FROM  KBGOLLVOTIORS  OF  BAKI.T 
CBILDHOOD. 

Tbbrb  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and 

stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  commoa  sight. 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparitird  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore  $ — 
Turn  wheresoever  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I 

see  no  more. 


The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes. 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose, — 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are 
bare: 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  pass'd  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth. 


Now,  while  the  Birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 

And  while  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor*s  sound. 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

And  I  again  am  strong. 
The  Cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the 

steep, — 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong ; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains 

throng. 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of 
sleep, — 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity. 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday  $ 
Thou  Child  of  Joy 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shoots, 
thou  happy  Shepherd-Boy! 
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Ye  blenaed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  tec 
The  heavens  laugh  vith  you  in  your  jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival. 
My  head  hath  it's  coronal. 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
IV h lie  the£arth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  Children  are  pulling. 

On  every  side. 
In  a  thousand  vaUies  far  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines 
warm. 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm : — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear! 
— But  therehi  a  Tree,  of  many  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looli'd  upon, 
Both  of  them  spealc  of  something  that  is  gone : 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  ebewhere  it's  setting, 

And  Cometh  froin  afar: 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fMl^  into  the  light  of  common  day. 


Eiarth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
Ami,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aim, 
Tho  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  caa 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 


Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  blisses, 
A  four  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  sixe ! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  Mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  Father's  eyes ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shap'd  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 


And  this  hath  now  his  l^eart. 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  tliis  be  thrown  aside, 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part. 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  humorous  stage 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  Equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 


Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  readst  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet!  Seer  blest! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  onr  lives  to  find ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 

To  whom  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  sight 

Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie ; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of   heaven-bom    freedom,    on   thy  Being's 

height. 
Why  with   such  earnest  pains  dost  thou 

provoke 
The  Years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 

freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  I 


O  joy !  that  in  onr  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth 

breed 
Perpetual  benedictions:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
or  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  r«st, 
With  new-fledged  hi^e  still  fluttering  in  his 
breast: — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moviuff  about  in  worlds  not  rcallz'd. 
High  instincts,   befora  which  onr  mortal 

Nature 
Did  Ucmble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surpris'd! 
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But  for  tlioie  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us — cherish—,   and  have  power  to 

make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence:  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endea- 
vour, 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


Then,  sing  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous 
song! 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor^s  sound  ! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feci  the  gladness  of  the  May ! 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once 

so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 
flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be. 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  thatspring 
Out  of  human  suffering. 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 


And  oh  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and 

Groves, 
Think  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves ! 
Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels 

fret, 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as 

they; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o^er  man^s  mortality ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and   other  palms 

are  won. 


Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fcan, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  cai 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tcan. 


0  D  £ 


THB   HORNINO    OF   THE   DAY    AFPOINrKD     FOB  1 
6BNEBAL   THANKSOlVllfC. 

jauuaev  18,  1818. 

Hail,  universal  Source  of  pure  delight ! 
Thou  that  canst  shed  the  bliss  of  gratitadc 
On  hearts  however  insensible  or  mde. 
Whether  thy  orient  visitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  monarchs  dwell; 
Or  thou,  impartial  Sun,  with  presence  bright 
Cheerst  the  low  threshold  of  the  pwsanfi 

ceU! 
— Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  skj 
In  naked  splendour,  clear  from  mist  or  bast. 
Or  cloud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays, 
Which  even  in  deepest  winter  testify 

Thy  power  and  majesty. 
Dazzling  the  vision  that  presumes  to  gate. 
Well  does  thin^  aspect  usher  in  this  Day ; 
As  aptly  suits  therewith  that  timid  pace. 
Framed  in  subjection  to  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 

That  thou  shalt  trace. 
Till,  with  tlio  heavens  and  earth,  tboa  pass 

away! 
Nor  less  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains. 
Their  utter  stillness, — and   the  silent  gr™«* 
Of  yon  etherial  summits  white  witb  sasw. 
Whose  tranquil  pomp,  and  spotless  purity. 

Report  of  storms  gone  by 

To  U0  who  tread  below. 
Do  with  the  service  of  this  Day  accord. 
— Divinest  object,  which  the  uplifted  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold ; 
Thou,  who  upon  yon  snow-clad  heights  hail 

poured 
Meek   splendour,  nor  forgetsf  the  haoiUc 

vale. 
Thou   who    dost    warm   Earth^s   nnivenal 

mould, — 
And  for  thy  bounty  wert  not  unadored 

By  pious  mm  of  old  ; 
Once  more,  heart-cheering  Sun,  I  bid  ther 

hail; 
Bright  be  thy  course  to-day,  let  not  this 
promise  fail ! 


*Mid  the  deep  quiet  of  this  nomiag-boar 
All  nature  seems  to  hear  me  while  I  speaV,— 
By  feelings  urged,  that  do  not  vainly  svrk 
Apt  language,  ready  as  the  tonefal  n»tes 
That  stream  in  blithe  surcessioa  frsan  thr 
I  tbroaU 
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or  birds  In  leafy  bower, 
Warbliog  a  farewell  to  a  vernal  vhower. 
There  is  a  radiant  pni  a  short-lived  flarae 
That  bami  for  Poets  in  the  dawning  East; — 
And  oft  my  soul  hath  kindled  at  tiie  same, 
When  thk  captivity  of  sleep  had  ceased  ; 
But  he  whV  fixed  immovably  the  frame 
Of  the  round  world,  and  built,  by  laws  as 
strong, 

A  solid  refuge  for  distress, 

The  towers  of  righteousness ; 
He  knows  that  from  a  holier  altar  came 
The  quickening  spark  of  this  day's  sacrifice ; 
Knows  that  the  source  is  nobler  whence  doth 
rise 

The  current  of  this  matin-song ; 

That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependant  on  the  fickle  skies. 


Have  we  not  conquered? — By  the  vengeful 
sword  t 

Ah  00,  by  dint  of  Magnanimity ; 

That    curbed  the  baser  passions,  and  left 
free 

A  loyal  band  to  follow  their  liege  Lord, 

Clear-sighted  Honour — and  his  staid  Com- 
peers, 

Along  a  track  of  most  unnatural  years. 

In  executioq  of  heroic  deeds ; 

Whose  memory,  spotless  as  the  crystal  beads 

Of  morning-dew  upon  the  untrodden  meads, 

Shall  live  enrolled  above  the  starry  spheres. 

Who  to  the  murmur  of  an  earthly  string 
Of  Britain's  acts  would  sing, 
He  with  enraptured  voice  will  tell 

Of  One  whose  spirit  no  reverse  could  quell; 

Of  One  that  'mid  the  failing  never  failed : 

Who  paints  how  Britain  struggled  and  pror 
vailed. 

Shall  represent  her  labouring  with  an  eye 
Of  circumspect  humanity ; 
Shall  shew  her  clothed  with  strength 

and  skill. 
All  martial  duties  to  fulfil ; 

Finn  as  a  rock  in  stationary  fight ; 

In  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning's  gleam ; 

Pierce  as  a  flood-gate  bursting  in  the  night 

To   rouse    the   wicked    from    their  giddy 
dream — 

Woe,  woe  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  field ! 

Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  cannot  yield. 


And  thus  is  missed  the  sole  true  glory 
That  can  belong  to  human  story ! 
At  which  Ikcy  only  shall  arrive 
Who  through  the  abyss  of  weakness 

TT»«  very  humblest  are  too  proud  of  heart: 
And  one  brief  day  is  rightly  set  apart 
To  Him  who  lifteth   up  and  Inyeth  low; 
J^f  that  Almighty  God  to  whom  we  owe. 
Say  not  that  we  have  vanquished — but  that 
we  survive. 


How  dreadful  the  dominion  of  the  Impure! 
Why  should  the  song  be  tardy  to  proclaim 
That  lest  than  power  unbounded  could  not 

tame 
That  Soul  of  Evil  — which,  from  Hell  let 

loose. 
Had  filled  the  astonished  world  with  such 

abuse. 
As  boundless  patience  only  could  endure  ¥ 
— Wide-wasted  regions  —  cities  wrapped  in 

flame — 
Who  sees  and  feels,  may  lift  a  streaming  eye 
To  Heaven, — who  never  saw  may  heave  a 

sigh ; 
But  the  foundation  of  our  nature  slmkes, 
And  with  an  infinite  pain  the  spirit  aches, 
When  desolated  countries,  towns  on  fire, 

Are  but  the  avowed  attire 
Of  warfare  waged  with  desperate  mind 
Against  the  life  of  virtue  in  mankind ; 
Assaulting  without  ruth 
The  citadels  of  truth ; 
While  the  old  forest  of  civility 
Is  doomed  to  perish,  to  the  last  fair  tree. 

A  crouching  purpose — a  distracted  will — 
Opposed  to  hopes  that  battened  upon  scorn, 
And  to  desires  whose  ever-waxing  horn 
Not  all  the  light  of  earthly  power  could  fill ; 
Opposed  to  dark,  deep  plots  of  patient  skill. 
And  the  celerities  of  lawless  force 
Which,    spuming   God,    had    flung   away 

remorse — 
What  could  they  gain  but  shadows  of  redress? 
— So  bad  proceeded  propagating  worse; 
And  discipline  was  passion's  dire  excess. 
Widens  the  fatal  web — its  lines  extend. 

And  d($adlier  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend 

When  will  your  trials  teach  you  to  be  wise? 
— O  prostrate  Lands,  consult  your  agonies! 


No  more — the  guilt  is  banished. 
And  with  the  Guilt  the  Shame  is  fled, 

And  with  the  Guilt   and  Shame  the  Woe 
hath,  vanished, 

Shaking  the  dust  and  ashes  from  her  head ! 

— No  more,  these  lingerings  of  distress 

Sully  the  limpid  xstream  of  thankfulness. 


What  robe  can  gratitude  employ 
So  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  of  Joy  ? 
What  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  move 
In   prompt  obedience  to  spontaneous  mea- 
sures 

Of  glory— and  felicity— and  love. 
Surrendering  the  whole  heart  to  sacred  plea- 
sures ? 

Land  of  our  fathers!  precious  unto  me 
Since  the  first  joys  of  thinking  infancy ; 
When  of  thy  gallant  chivalry  I  read. 
And   hugged    the  volume    on  my  sleepless 
bedl    . 
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O  England !— dearer  tar  than  life  it  di^ar, 
If  I  forget  thy  prowess,  never  more 
Be  thy  nngrateful  son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy   green  Icares  rustle,   or  thy  torrents 

roar ! 
But  how  can  He  he  faithless  to  the  past, 
Whose  soul,  intolerant  of  base  decline, 
Saw  in  thy  virtue  a  celestial  sign, 
That  hade  him  hope,  and  to  his  hope  cleave 

fast! 
The    nations    strove   with  puissance;  —  at 

length 
Wide  Europe  heaved,  impatient  to  be  cast, 
With  all  her  living  strength, 
With  all  her  armed  powers, 
Upon  the  offensive  shores. 
The  trumpet  blew  a  universal  blast ! 
But  thou  art  foremost  in  the  field ; — there 

stand : 
Receive  the  triumph  destined  to  thy  Hand! 
All  States  have  glorified  themselves ;— their 

claims 
Are  weighed  by  Providence,  in  balance  even  ; 
And  now,   in  preference  to  the   mightiest 

names, 
To  Thee  the  exterminaiing  sword  is  ^iven^ 
Dread  mark  of  approbation,  justly  gamed ! 
Exalted  office,  worthily  sustained! 


Imagination,  ne'er  before  content. 
But  aye  ascending,   restless  in  her 

pride. 
From  all  that  man's  performance  could 

present. 
Stoops  to  that  closing  deed  magni- 
ficent. 
And  with  the  embrace  is  satisfied. 
— Fly  ministers  of  Fame, 
Whatever  your   means,    whatever  help  ye 

claim, 
Bear  through  the  world    these  tidings   of 

delight! 
Hours,  Days  and  Months,   have  bom  them 

in  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  travelling  faster  than  the  shower. 
That  landward  stretches  from  the  sea, 
The  morning's  splendors  to  devour ; 
But  this  appearance  scattered  extasy, — 
And  hef|rt-sick  Europe  blessed  the  healing 
power. 
The  shock  i$  given  —  the  Adversaries 

bleed-' 
Lo,  Justice  triumphs  !  Earth  is  freed! 
Such  glad  assurance  suddenly  went  forth — 
It   pierced    the    caverns    of  the    sluggish 
North- 
It  found  no  barrier  on  the  ridge 
Of  Andes — frozen  gulphs  became  its  bridge — 
The  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  freight— 
Upon  the  Lakes  of  Asia  'tis  bestowed — 
The  Arabian  desert  shapes  a  willing  road 

Across  her  burning  breast. 
For  this  refreshing  incense  from  the  West ! 

Where  snakes  and  lions  breed, 
Whero  towns  and  cities  thick  as  stars  appear, 


Wherever  fruits  are  gathered,  and  where'er 
The  upturned  soil  receives  the  hopeful  seed — 
While  the  Sun  rules,  and  cross  the  ahadcs 

of  night — 
The    unwearied    arrow   hath    pursued    its 

flight! 
The  eyes  of  good  men  thankfully  give  heed. 
And  in  its  sparkling  progress  read 
How  virtue  triumphs,  from  her  bondage 

freed ! 
Tyrants  exult  to  hear  of  kingdoms  won. 
And  slaves  are  pleased  to  learn  that  mighty 

feats  are  done ; 
Even  the  proud  realm,  from  whose  distracted 

borders 
This  messenger  of  good  was  launched  in  air, 
France,   conquered  France,   amid  her  wild 

disorders. 
Feels,  and  hereafter  shall  the  truth  declare. 
That  she  too  lacks  not  reason  to  rejoice. 
And    utter    England's    name    with    ndiy* 

plausive  voice. 


Prcserve,0  Lord !  within  our  hearts 
The  memory  of  thy  favour. 
That  else  insensibly  departs. 
And  loses  its  sweet  savour ! 
Lodge  it  within  us! — As  the  power  of  light 
Lives  inexhaustibly  in  precious  geoia. 
Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  diadems. 
So  shine  our  thankfulness  for  ever  bright! 
What  offering,  what  transcendant  monument 
Shall  our  sincerity  to  Thee  present? 
— ^Not  works  of  hands ;  but  trophies  that 

may  reach. 
To  highest  Heaven — the  labour  of  the  soul : 
That  builds,  as  thy  unerring  precepts  teach. 
Upon  the  inward  victories  of  each. 
Her  hope  of  lasting  glory  for  the  whole. 
— Yet  might  it  well  become  that  City  now. 
Into  whose  breast  the  tides  of  grandeur  flow. 
To  whom  all  persecuted  men  retreat; 
If  a  new  temple  lifts  its  votive  brow 
Upon  the  shore  of  silver  Thames — to  greet 
The  peaceful  guest  advancing  from  afiiT? 
Bright  be  the  distant  fsibric,  as  a  star 
Fresh  risen— and  beautiful  witJiin !  —  there 

meet 
Dependance  infinite,  proportion  just ; 
A  pile  that  grace  approves,  and  time  can 

trust. 
But  if  the  valiant  of  this  land 
In  reverential  modesty  demand. 
That  all  observance,  due  to  Uiem,  be  paid 
Where  their  serene  progenitors  are  laid ; 
Kings,  warriors,   high-souled  poets,   saint- 
like n^^s, 
England's  illustrious  sons  of  long,  long  ages; 
Be  it  not  unordained  that  solemn  rites. 
Within  tlie  circuit  of  those  Gothic  walls. 
Shall  be  performed  at  pregnant  intervals; 
Commemoration  holy  that  unites 
The  living  generations  with  the  dead ; 
By  the  deep  soul^movhig  sensa 
Of  religious  eloquence, — 
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By  Titiia]  porap,  and  by  the  fie 
Of  tweet  and  threatening  hannony ; 
Soft  notes,  awful  at  the  omen 
Of  dettnictive  tempestt  coming. 
And  etcaping  from  that  tadnett 
Into  elevated  gladnett ; 
\thile  the  white-robM  choir  attendant, 
Under  mouldering  banners  pendant, 
ProToke  all  potent  tymphoniet  to  raite 
Songt  of  victory  and  praise, 
For  them  who  bravely  stood  unhurt — or  bled 
l¥ith  medicable  woondt,or  found  their  gravet 
Upon  the  battle-field  —  or  under  Ocean^s 

waves; 
Or  were  conducted  home  in  sinrle  state. 
And  long  procession — ^there  to  lie, 
l¥here  their  tons*  sons,  and  all  posterity. 
Unheard  by  them,  their  deeds  shall  celebrate ! 


Nor  will  the  God  of  peace  and  love 

Sach  martial  service  disapprove. 

He  guides  the  Pestilence — the  dond 

Of  locasts travels  on  his  breath; 

The  region  that  in  hope  was  ploughed 

His  drought  consumes,   his  mMdew  taints 
with  death; 

He  springs  the  hushed  Volcanoes  mine. 

He  puts  the  Earthqualce  on  her  still  design. 

Darkens  the  sun,  hath  bade  the  forest  sinlc. 

And,  drinlfing  towns  and  cities,  still  can  drink 

Citieaand  towns  ~*tis  Thou  ^  the  work  is 
Thine! 

— The    fierce   Tornado   sleeps  within  thy 
courts — 
He  hears  the  word— he  flies — 
And  navies  perish  in  their  ports ; 

For  Thou  art  angry  with  thine  enemies ! 
For  these,  and  for  our  errors,  ^ 
And  sins  that  point  their  terrors. 

We  bow  our  heads  before  Thee,  and   we 
hiud 

And  magnify  Thy  name.  Almighty  God! 

Bat  thjr  most  dreaded  instrument. 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 

Is  Man — arrayed  for  mutual  slaaghter,^ 
Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter! 

Thou  cloth'st  the  wicked  in  their  dasiling 


And  by  thy  Just  permission  they  prevail ; 
Thine  arm  from  peril  guards  the  coasts 
Of  them  who  in  thy  Taws  delight: 
Thy  presence  turns  the  scale  of  doubtful 

fight,       , 
Tremendous  God  of  battles.  Lord  of  Hosts! 


To  Tnaa— To  Thri^ 
On  this  appointed  Day  all  thanks  ascend. 
That  thou  hast  brought  our  warfare  to  an 

end. 
And  that  we  need  no  further  victory ! 
Ha !  what  a  ghastly  sight  for  man  to  see ; 
And  to  thelieavenly  taints  in  peace  who 

dwell, 


For  a  brief  moment,  terrible; 
But  to  thy  tovereign  penetration  fair, 
Before  whom  all  things  are,  that  were. 
All  judgments  that  have  beei^,  or  e*er  shall  be, 
Links  in  the  chain  of  thy  tmnquillity ! 
Along  the  bosom  of  this  favoured  nation. 
Breathe  thou,  this  day,  a  vital  undulation ! 
Let  all  who  do  this  land  inherit 
Be  conscious  of  Thy  moving  spirit! 
Oh,  His  a  goodly  Ordinance,— the  sight, 
Though  sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one 

of  pure  delight ; 
Bless  thou  the  hour,  or  ere  the  hour  arrive. 
When  a  whole  people  shall  kneel  down  in 

prayer. 
And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  spirit,  strive 
With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 

For  thy  protecting  care. 
Their  solemn  joy — praising  the  Eternal  Lord 

For  tyranny  subdued. 
And  for  the  sway  of  equity  renewed. 
For  liberty  confirmed,  and  peace  restored! 


But  hark — the  summons! — down  the  placid 

Lake 
Floats  the  soft  cadence  of  the  Church-tower- 
bells; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun,  as  if  his  beams  might 

wake 
The  tender  insects  sleeping  in  their  cells ; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun  —  and  not  a  breese 

to  shake 
The  drops  that  point  the  melting  icicles : — 
O !  enter  now  his  temple-gate ! 
Inviting  words — perchance  already  flung, 
rAs  the  crowd  press  devoutly  down  the  aisle 
Of  some  old  minster's  venerable  pile) 
From  voices  into  xealous  passion  stung. 
While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring 

blast. 
And  has  begun — its  clouds  of  sound  to  cast 
Towards  the  empyreal  Heaven, 
As  if  the  fretted  roof  were  riven. 
Us,  humbler  ceremonies  now  await ; 
But  in  the  bosom,  with  devout  respect. 
The  banner  of  our  joy  we  will  erect. 
And  strength  of  love  our  souls  shall  elevate: 
For  to  a  few  collected  in  his  name 
Their  heavenly  Father  will  incline  his  ear. 
Hallowing  himself  the  service  which  they 

frame;— 
Awake!  the  majesty  of  God  revere! 
Go — and  with  foreheads  meekly  bowed 
Present  your   prayers  —  go — and  rejoice 
aloud — 
The  Holy  One  will  hear! 
And  what  *mid  silence  deep,  with  faith  sin- 
cere, 
Ye,  in  your  low  and  undisturbed  estate. 
Shall  simply  feel  and  purely  meditate 
Of  warnings — from  the  unprecedented  might. 
Which,  in  our  time,  the  impious  have  dis- 
closed; 
And  of  more  arduous  duties  thence  imposed 
Upon  the  future  advocatea  of  right; 
47 
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Of  mytterie*  reTealed, 
And  judgments  unrepealed, — 
Of  earthly  reTolntioh, 
And  final  retribution, — 
To  his  omniscience  irill  appear 
An  offering  not  unworthy  to  find  place, 
On   this  high  Day  of  Thahks,   before  the 
Throne  of  Grace! 


LINES 


WRITTBTf   Hr  BABLT   SPRINO. 

I  HBABD  a  thousand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose-tufts.in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths; 
And  His  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played : 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure  : — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made. 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  I  these  thoughts  may  not  prevent. 
If  such  be  of  my  creed  the  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 


COMPOSED 

IN   EBCOLLBCTION   OF   THB    BXPBDITlOIf    OF  THB 
FBBNCH    INTO   BVSSIA. 

HvMANiTT,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflexion  of  her  own  decay, 
Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  shrunken,  old. 
And  close-wrapt  Traveller  —  through  the 

weary  day — 
Propped  on  a  staff,   and  limping  o^er   the 

plain. 
As  though  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by 

pain; 
Or,  if  a  justcr  fancy  should  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  conmiand, 
The  chosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  bough. 


Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand. 
These  emblems  suit  the  helpless  and  forlorn  ; 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall   srora. 
For  he  it  was — dread  Winter ! — ^who  beset 
Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net. 
That  host,  —  when  from  the  regions  of  the 

Pole 

They  shrunk,  insane  ambition's  barren  goaU 
That  host — as  huge  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 
Their  God,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human 

pride! 
As  Fathers  persecute  rebellious  sons. 
He  smote  the  blossoms  of  their  warrior  yoath; 
He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consume  in  manhood's  firmest  hold  ; 
Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly 

runs, — 
For  why,  unless  for  liberty  enrolled 
And  sacred  home,   ah!   why  should  hoary 

age  be  bold? — 
Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinless  steed, — 
But  fleeter  for  the  pinions  of  the  Wind, 
Which  from  Siberian    caves  the  monarch 

freed. 
And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his 

kind. 
And   bade   the    Snow    their    ample    backs 

bestride, 
And  to  the  battle  ride ; — 
No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt — 
No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault, — 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed  and  blind. 
Whole  legions  sink — and,  in  one  instant,  find 
Burial  and  death :  look  for  them — and  descry, 
When  mom  returns,  beneath  the  dear  blue 

■ky, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SUOGBSTBD    BT   A   PlCTrBB    OF     PbBLB-CaSTBB, 
ni  A  STOBM,    PAtflTBD   BY  SIB  Gb0B€B 

Bbavvoiit. 

I  WAS  thy  Neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  Pile! 
Four  summer-weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee: 
I  saw  thee  every  day ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 


So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air! 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day ! 
Whene'er  I  look'd,  thy  Image  still  was  there; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  pass'd  away. 


How  perfect   was  the  calm!    it  seem'd  no 

sleep ; 
No  mood ,    which  season   takes  away ,   or 

brings: 
I  could  have  fancied  thnt  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  Things. 
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Ah  I  THBM,   if  mine  had  heen  the  Painter's 

hand, 
To  expreu  what  then  I  law;  and  add  the 

gleam. 
The  light  that  neycr  wat,  on  tea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  ai|d  the  Poet*s  dream ; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thon  hoary  Pile! 
Amid  a  worlci  how  different  from  this ! 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  hcneatli  a  sky  of  hliss: 

Thou  shouldst  hare  secmM  a  treasure-house, 

a  mine 
Of  peaceftil  years ;  a  chronicle  of  heaven: — 
Of  all  the  sunheams  that  did  eyer  shine 
The  Tery  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 
No  motion  but  the  moring  tide,  a  breeze. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  lifo. 

Snch,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 
Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have 

made: 
And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part ; 
A  faith,  a  trust,  that  could  not  be  betrayM. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — 'tis  so  no  more ; 
1  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 
A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore ; 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  Soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smih'ng  sea  and  be  what  I  have  been : 
The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  ojd ; 
This,   which  I  Icnow,   I  speak  with  mind 


Then,  Beaumont,  Friend!  who  would  have 
been  the  Friend, 

if  he  had  lived,  of  Ilim  whom  I  deplore. 

This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  com- 
mend; 

This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

Oh  'tis  a  passionate  work!  —  yet  wise  and 

well; 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is.  here ; 
That  hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  'swell. 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear! 

And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 
I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Ciied^  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time, 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling 
waves. 

Farewell,  farewell  tlie  Heart  that  lives  alone, 
HoHs*d  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind ! 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 
!•  to  be  pitied ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 


But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  born ! 
Such    sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me 

here. — 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  wo  mourn. 


LINES, 

conposed  st  Gsasmieib,  darisf  s  wslk,  ose  eves- 
inf  .  after  •  storiny  dsy ,  the  Author  haviss  last 
read  la  a  newtpaper  that  the  dissolntion  of  Mr. 
Fox  was  hoarly  eipected. 

Loud  is  the  Yale !  the  Voice  is  up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  stoirms  are 

gone, 
A  mighty  Unison  of  streams ! 
Of  all  her  Voices,  One. 

Loud  is  the  Vale; — this  inland  Depth 
In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea ; 
Yon  Star  upon  the  mountain-top 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  ev'n  to  pain  depress'd. 
Importunate  and  heavy  load ! 
The  Comforter  hath  found  rac  here. 
Upon  this  lonely  road ; 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad. 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear  ; 
For  He  must  die  who  is  their  Stay, 
Their  Glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss; 
But  when  the  Mighty  pass  away 
Wliat  is  it  more  than  this : 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? — 
Such  ebb  {Uid  flow  must  ever  be. 
Then  whercforo  should  wo  mourn  Y 


ADDRESSED  TO- 


ON   TUB  LONGEST   DAY. 


Lbt  us  quit  the  leafy  arbour. 
And  the  torrent  murmuring  by ; 
Sol  has  dropped  into  his  harbour, 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 

Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light ; 
All  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtors 


T»  the  harbinger  of  night. 
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Yet  by  some  g^rave  thonghU  atUnded 
Eve  renews  lier  calm  career; 
For  the  day  that  now  it  ended, 
It  the  Longett  of  the  Year. 

Laura!  tport,  as  now  thoa  tportest. 
On  thit  platform,  light  and  free. 
Take  thy  blitt,  while  longett,  shortest. 
Are  indiflTerent  to  thee ! 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet^s  songV 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong  ? 

Yet,  at  this  impretsire  teatbn, 
Wordt,  which  tenderness  can  speak 
From  the  truths  of  homely  reason. 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek ; 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 
I  would  urge  this  moral  pleading. 
Last  forerunner  of  ««Good  night!" 

Summer  ebbs;— each  day  that  follows 
Is  a  reflux  from  on  high. 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  goTcrns  the  creation. 
In  his  providence  assigned 
Such  a  gradual  declination 
To  the  life  of  humankind. 

Yet  we  mark  it  not ;-— fruits  redden^ 
Fresh  flowers  blow  as  flowers  have  blown, 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  Maiden ! 
And,  when  thy  decline  shall  come. 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden. 
Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wrapped  in  slumber, 
Fix  tJiine  eyes  upon  the  sea 
That  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number. 
Look  towards  Eternity ! 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  River 
On  whose  breast  are  thither  home 
All  DeceivM,  and  each  Deceiver, 
Through  the  gates  of  night  and  mom ; 

Through  the  years'  successive  portals ; 
Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star  s 
Marks,  not  mindless  of  frail  mortals 
*  When  his  light  returns  from  for. 

Thus,  when  Thou  with  Time  hast  travellM 
Tow'rds  the  mighty  gulph  of  things. 
And  the  mazy  Stream  unravoird 
With  thy  best  imaginings; 


Tkink,  If  thou  on  beauty  leanest, 
Think  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor. 
Sometimes  frowns,  or  seems  ta  frown ; 
ChocNse  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre. 
While  thy  brow  youth's  rosea  crown. 

Grasp  it, — if  thou  shrink  and  tremble. 
Fairest  Damsel  of  the  green! 
Thou  wilt  lack  th^  only  symbol 
That  proclaims  a  genome  Queen; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 
Which  selected  spirits  wear. 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 
Lord  of  Heaven's  unchanging  Year! 


LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

OM   THE   BVB   OF   A   NBW   TBAM. 

Smile  of  the  Moon ! — ^for  so  I  nama 
That  silent  greeting  from  above; 
A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 
From  Her  whom  drooping  captivea  love  ; 
Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  ? 
Thou  that  didst  part  Uie  clouds  of  earth. 
My  torpor  to  reprove ! 

Bright  boon  of  pitying  Heaven — alas, 
I  may  not  trust  tliy  placid  cheer ! 
Pondering  that  Time  to-night  will  past 
The  threshold  of  another  year ; 
For  years  to.me  are  sad  and  doll ; 
My  very  moments  are  too  full 
Of  hopelessness  and  fear. 

And  yet,  the  sonl-awakentng  gleam. 
That  struck  perchance  the  Harthest  cone 
Of  Scotland's  rocky  wilds,  did  seem 
To  visit  me,  and  me  alone; 
Me,  unapproach'd  by  any  IHend, 
Save  those  who  to  my  sorrows  lend 
Tears  due  unto  their  own. 

To-night,  the  church-tower-bells  shall  rinir. 
Through  these  wide  realms,  a  festive  peal; 
To  the  new  year  a  welcoming ; 
A  tuneful  offering  for  the  weal 
Of  happy  millions  lulled  in  sleep ; 
While  I  am  forced  to  watch  and  weep. 
By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

Bom  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher— to  be  cast  thus  low: 
Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gas'd 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  the  sweet  flow'rets  of  the  fields! 
—It  is  my  royal  sUte  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 
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Yet  how?— for  I,  if  there  be  tnith 
In  the  world's  Toice,  wa«  pasting  fair ; 
And  beantj,  for  confiding  youth, 
Those  shocks  of  passion  can  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time. 
And  blanch,  without  the  Owner's  crime,  * 
The  most  resplendent  hair. 


Unhlest  distinctions !  showered  on  me 
To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains; 
All  that  could  quit  my  grasp,  or  flee. 
Is  gone; — but  not  the  subtle  stains 
Fixed  in  the  spirit ; — for  eyen  here 
Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear 
Of  what  I  was  remains. 


A  woman  rules  mj  prison's  key ; 
A  sister  Queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  sympathy. 
Detains  me — doubtful  of  the  event; 
Great  God,  who  feelst  for  my  distress, 
My  thoughts  are  all  that  I  possess, 
O  keep  them  innocent! 


Farewell  for  erer  human  aid. 
Which  abject  mortab  Tainly  court  I 
By  friends  deceived,  by  foes  betrayed. 
Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport, 
Nonght  but  tne  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss, 
My  burthen  to  support. 


Hark  !  the  death-note^of  the  year. 
Sounded  by  the  castle-clock ! — 
From  her  sunk  eyes  a  stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth,  unsettled  by  the  shock ; 
Bat  oft  the  woods  renewed  their  green. 
Ere  the  tir'd  head  of  Scotland's  Queen 
Repos'd  upon  the  block! 


SONG  FOR  THE  SPINNINO- WHEEL. 


WOVtnMB    VPON    A    BSUBF    PaBTALSirr    AHONO 
TUB   PASTOBAL   VALBS  OF   WBSTHOBB&AlfD. 

Swtmr  turn  the  murmuring  wheel! 
Nipht  has  brought  the  welcome  hour, 
When  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  ftrom  fUry-power ; 
Dewx  night  o'ershades  the  ground; 
Totm  the  swift  wheel  round  and  round ! 


Now,  beneath  the  starry  sky. 
Beat  the  widely-scatter'd  sheep;— 
Ply,  the  pleasant  labour,  ply! — 
F<ir  the  spindle,  while  they  sleep, 
With  a  motion  smooth  and  fine 
Gathers  up  a  trustier  line. 


Short-liv'd  likmgs  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eyes; 
But  true  love  is  like  the  thread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies, 
liVhen  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest. 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain's  breast. 


SEPTEMBER,  {E\ 

1819. 

Thb  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields, 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun ! 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  Lake  lie. 
The  Mountains  looking  on. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  yon  TOcal  Grove 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love, 
By  lore  untaught  to  ring. 
May  well  afibrd  to  mortal  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of-  the  Spring. 

For  that  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  Nature's  struggling  frame, 
Some  region  of  impatient  life; 
And  jealousy,  and  quiyering  strife. 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 

This,  this  is  holy;~while  I  hear 
These  yespers  of  another  year. 
This  hymn  Of  thanks  and  praise, 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  aboye 
The  anxieties  of  human  love. 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 

But  list* — though  winter-sto  ms  be  nigh, 
Unchecked  is  that  soft  harmony : 
There  liyes  Who  can  proyide 
For  all  his  creatures ;  and  In  Him, 
Eyen  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  Choristers  confide. 


UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Dbpabtimo  Summer  hath  assumed 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed. 
The  gentlest  look  of  Spring : 
That  calls  fk-om  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  caroling. 

No  faint  and  hesitating  trill. 
Such  tribute  as  to  Winter  chill 
The  lonely  red-breast  pays ! 
Cleak*,  loud,  and  lively  is  the  din. 
From  social  warblers  gatheriag  in 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  hiys. 
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Nor  doth  the  example  fail  to  cheer 

Me  conecioas  that  mj  leaf  ia  sear, 

And  yellow  on  the  bough : — 

Fall,  rosy  garlands,  from  my  head ! 

Ye  myrtle-wreaths,  your  fragrance  shed 

Around  a  younger  brow! 

Yet  will  I  temperately  rejoice; 

Wide  is  the  range,  and  free  the  choice 

Of  undisGordant  themes ; 

Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  prize 

Not  less  than  yernal  extacies,' 

And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile; 
But  some  their  function  have  disclaimed. 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest  framed 
To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn ; 

Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grew  pale, 

While  all-too-daringly  the  veil 

Of  Nature  was  withdrawn ! 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  chords  Alcens  smote. 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong ; 
Woe !  woe  to  Tyrants !  from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  nnhallow'd  was  the  page 
By  winged  L#ve  inscribM,  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit; 
Love  listening  while  tlie  Lesbian  Maid 
With  passion^s  finest  finger  swayed 
Her  own  Aeolian  lute. 

O  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore. 
What  rapture  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides! 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy ;  a  bursting  forth 
Of  Genius  from  the  dust: 
What  Horace  boasted  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold? 
Can  haughty  Time  be  just! 


TO    MY    DAUGHTER. 

"A  LITTLE  onward  lend  ihy  guiding  hand 
To  ihete  dark  atep$^  a  little  further  on!"" 
— What  trick  of  memory  to  my  voice  hath 

brought. 
This  mournful  iteration?  For  though  Time, 


The  Conqueror,  crowns  the  Conquer*d,  on 

this  brow 
Planting  his  favourite  silver  diadem. 
Nor  he,  nor  minister  of  his  intent 
To  run  before  him,  hath  enrolled  me  yet. 
Though  not  unmcnnced,  among  those  who 

lean 
Upon  a  living  staff,  with  borrowed  sight. 
— O  my  Antigone,  beloved  child ! 
Should  that  day  come — but  hark !  the  birds 

salute 
The  cheerful  dawn  brightening  for  mo  the 

east; 
For  me,  tliy  natural  Leader,  once  again 
Impatient  to  conduct  thee,  not  as  erst 
A  tottering  Infant,  with  compliant  stoop 
From  flower  to  flower  supported;   but  to 

curb 
Thy  nymph-like  step  swift-bounding   o'er 

the  lawn. 
Along  the  loose  rocks,  or  the  slippery  yei^gc 
Of  foaming  torrents.  —  From  thy  orison* 
Come   forth;    and,   while   the  morning-air 

is  yet 
Transparent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth. 
Let  me,  thy  happy  Guide,  now  point  thy  way. 
And  now  precede  thee,  winding  to  and  fro. 
Till  we  by  perseverance  gain  the  top 
Of  some  smooth  ridge,   whose   brink   pre- 
cipitous 
Kindles  intense  desire  for  powers  withheld 
From  this  corporeal  frame;  whereon  who 

stands. 
Is  seized  with  strong  incitement  to  push  forth 
His  arms,  as   swimmers  use,  and  plunec — 

dread  thought! 
For    pastime    plunge  —  into   the  abrupt 

abyss. 
Where  Ravens  spread  their  plumy  vans,  at 

ease! 
And  yet  more  gladly  thee  would  I  conduct 
Through   woods  and  spacious  forests, — to 

behold 
There,  how  the  Original  of  human  art. 
Heaven-prompted    Nature,    measures   and 

erects 
Her  temples,  fearless  for  the  stately  work. 
Though  waves  In  every  breeze  its  high- 
arched  rooT, 
And  storms  the  pillars  rock.    But  we  such 

schools 
Of  reverential  awe  will  chiefly  seek 
In  the  still  summer-noon,  while  beams  of 

light. 
Reposing  here,  and  in  the  aisles  beyond 
Traceably  gliding  through  the  dusk,  recall 
To  mind  the  living  presences  of  nnns ; 
A  gentle,   pensive,  white-robed  sisterhood, 
Whose  saintly  radiance  mitieates  the  gloom 
Of  those  terrestrial  fabrics,  where  they  serve. 
To    Christ,    the    Sun    of    Righteousness, 

espoused. 
Re-open  now  thy  everlasting  gates, 
Thou  Fane  of  holy  writ!.  Ye  classic  Domes, 
To  these  glad  orbs  from  darksome  bondage 

freed, 
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Unfold  again  your  ^^ortala !  Passage  lies 
Throagh  you  to  heights  more  glorioas  still, 

and  shades 
More  awful,  where  this  Darling  of  my  care, 
Adrancing  with  me  hand  in  hand,  may  learn 
Without  forsaking  a  too  earnest  world, 
To  calm  the  affections,  elevate  the  soul. 
And  consecrate  her  life  to  truth  and  love. 


RIYER  DUDDON. 

A   saaus   OF  xzziu  sohhbts. 

The  River  Duddti  rliet  npon  Wrynoie  Pell,  on 
the  eonfinet  of  Wefltmorelsnd,  Camberland,  and 


LsBcaahire;  and,  ser^'fag  as  a   boandarj  to  the 
two  latter  coaatiet,  for  the  tpftce  of  about  tweatv 
five  Miles,  eaters  the  Irish   sea,   between  iL 


space  of  about  twentv- 
Isle  of  W'alnoy  and  the  lordship  of  Milium. 


L 


Not  euTying  shades  which  haply  yet  may 

throw 
A  grateful  coolness  round  that  rocky  spring, 
bandusia,  once  responsive  to  the  string 
Of  the  Horatian  lyre  with  hahhling  flow ; 
Careless  of  flowers  that  in  perennial  blow 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  Persian  fountains 

clinfl^; 
Heedless  of  Alpine  torrents  thundering 
Through  icy  portals  radiant  as  heaven^s  how ; 
I  ^k  the  birth-place  of  a  native  Stream. — 
All  hail  ye  mountains,  hail  thou  morning- 

li^htl 
Better  to  breathe  upon  this  aery  height 
Than  pass  in  needless  sleep  from  dream  to 

dream; 
Pare  flow  the  verse,  pure,  vigorous,  free, 

and  bright. 
For  Duddon,  long  lov'd  Duddon,  is  my  theme ! 


II. 


Csnn  of  the  clouds !  remote  from  every  taint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast'; 
Thine  are  the  honors  of  the  lofty  waste ; 
Not  seldom,  when  with  heat  the  valleys  faint. 
Thy  hand-maid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue 

quaint 
Thy  cradle  decks; — to  chaunt  thy   birtli, 

thou  hast 
No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  Blast, 
And  Desolation  is  thy  Patron-saint ! 
She   guards   thee,    ruthless    Power!   who 

would  not  spare 
Those  mighty  forests,  once  the  bison's  screen, 
Where  stalked  the  huge  deer  to  his  shaggy 

lair 
Throagh  paths  and  alleys  roofed  with  sombre 

green, 
llioaiianda  of  years  before  the  silent  air 
Waa  pierced  by  w  hizzing  shaft  of  hunter  keen ! 


III. 


How  shall  I  paint  thee? — Be  this  naked  stone 
My  seat  whUe  I  give  way  to  such  intent; 
Pleased  could  my  verse,  a  speaking  monu- 
ment. 
Make  to  the  eyes  of  men  thy  features  known. 
But  as  of  all  those  trippii%  lambs  not  one 
Outruns  his  fellows,  so  hath  nature  lent 
To  thy  beginning  nought  that  doth  present 
Peculiar  grounds  for  hope  to  build  upon. 
To  dignify  the  spot  that  gives  thee  birth. 
No  sign  of  hoar  Antiquity's  esteem 
Appears,  and  none  of  modern  Fortune's  care; 
Yet  thou  thyself  hast  round   thee  shed  a 

gleam 
Of  brilliant  moss,   instinct   with  freshness 

rare; 
Prompt  offering  to  thy  Foster-mother,  Earth! 


IV. 

Takb,  cradled  Nursling  of  the  mountain,  take 
This  parting  glance,  no  negligent  adieu ! 
A  Protean  change  seems  wrought  while  I 

pursue 
The  curves,  a  loosely-scattered  chain  doth 

make; 
Or  rather  thou  appearst  a  glistering  snake. 
Silent,  and^to  th^  gazer's  eye  untrue, 
Thridding  with  sinuous  lapse  the  rushes, 

through 
Dwarf  willows  gliding,  and  by  ferny  brake. 
Starts  from  a  dizzy  steep  the  undaunted  Rill 
Rob'd  instantly  in  garb  of  snow-white  foam ; 
And  laughing  dares  the  Adventurer,   who 

h^th  clomb 
So  high,  a  rival  purpose  to  fulfil; 
Else  let  the  Dastard  backward  wend,  and 

roam. 
Seeking  less  bold  achievement,  where  he 

will! 


SoLB  listener,  Duddon!  to  the  breeze  that 

play'd 
With  thy  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fitful 

sound 
Wafted  o'er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound. 
Unfruitful  solitudes,  tliat  seem'd  to  upbraid 
The  sun  in  heaven! — but  now,  to  form  a 

shade 
ForTheO)  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage ;  ashes  flung  their  arms  around ; 
And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 
And  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
'Mid  sheltering  pines,  this  Cottage  rude  and 

gray; 

Whose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watch'd,  sport  through  the  sum- 
mer-day. 
Thy  pleas'd  associates :— light  as  endless  May 
On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies. 
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VI. 


Eeb  yet  onr  coarse  was  graced  with  social 
trees 

It  lacked  not  old  remains  of  hawthorn- 
bowers, 

Where  smal)  birds  warbled  to  their  para- 
moars ; 

And,  earlier  still,  was  heard  the  hum  of  bees; 

I  saw  them  ply  their  harmless  robberies. 

And  canght  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry 
flowers, 

Fed  by  the  stream  with  soft  perpetual 
showers, 

Plenteously  yielded  to  the  Tagrant  breeze. 

There  bloomed  the  strawberry  of  the  wil- 
derness ; 

The  trembling  eye-bright  showed  her  sap- 
phire blue. 

The  thyme  her  purple  like  the  blush  of 
eyen; 

And,  if  the  breath  of  some  to  no  caress 

Invited,  forth  they  peeped  so  fair  to  Tiew, 

All  kinds  alike  seemed  favourites  of  Heaven. 


Vll. 

<^Chanob  me,  some  God,  into  that  breathing 

rose!'' 
The  love-sick  Stripling  fancifully  sighs, 
The  envied  flower  beholding,  as  it  li^s 
On  Laura's  breast,  in  exquisite  repose ; 
Or  he  would  pass  into  her  Bird,  that  throws 
The  darts  of  song  from  out  its  wiry  cage ; 
Enraptured, — could  he  for  himself  engage 
The  thousandth  part  of  what  the  Nymph 

bestows. 
And  what  the  little  careless  Innocent 
Ungraciously  receives.    Too  daring  choice ! 
There   are   whose  calmer  mind    it  would 

content 
To  be  an  uncuUed  flow'ret  of  the  glen. 
Fearless  of  plough  and  scythe ;  or  darkling 

wren, 
That  tunes  on  Duddon's  banks  her  slender 

voice. 

vm. 

What  aspect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or 

fled. 
First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  dell— who  first 
In  this  pellucid  Current  slaked  his  thirst? 
What  hopes  came  with  him?  what  designs 

were  spread 
Along  his  path?  His  unprotected  bed 
W  hat  dreams%ncompassM  ?  W  as  the  Intruder 

nurs'd 
In  hideous  usages,  and  rites  accurs'd. 
That  thinned   the  living  and  disturbed  .the 

dead? 
No  voice  replies ;— the  earth,  the  air  is  mute ; 
And   Thou,    blue   Streamlet,    murmuring 

yieldst  no  more 


Than  a  soft  record  that  whatever  firait 
Of  ignorance  thou  mightst  witness  hereto- 
fore. 
Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore. 
To    soothe    and   cleanse,  not  madden  and 
pollute ! 

IX. 

Thb  struggling  Rill  insensibly  is  grown 
Into  a  Brook  of  loud  and  stately  march, 
Cross'd  ever  and  anon  by  plank  and  arch; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo!   what  might  seem  a 

zone 
Chosen  for  ornament;   stone  matched  with 

stone 
In  studied  symmetry,  with  interspace 
For  the  clear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 
Without  restraint. — ^How  swiftly  have  they 

flown! 
Succeeding  —  still   succeeding!  Here   the 

Child 
Puts,  when  the  high-swoln  Flood  mnt  fierce 

and  wild, 
His  budding  courage  to  the  proof; — and  here 
Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity. 
Thinking  how  fast  time  runs,  life's  end  how 

near! 


Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits 
dance 

With  prompt  emotion,  uvging  them  to  pass  ; 

A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  Shepherd-lass  ; 

Blushing  she  eyes  the  dizzy  flood  askance, — 

To  stop  ashamed — too  timid  to  advance  ; 

She  ventures  onre  again — another  pause ! 

His  outstretch'd  hand  He  tauntingly  with- 
draws— 

She  sues  for  help  with  piteous  utterance! 

Chidden  she  chides  again ;  the  thrilling  touch 

Both  feel  when  he  renews  the  wish'd-for  aid : 

Ah  I  if  their  fluttering  hearts  should  stir  too 
much. 

Should  beat  t^o  strongly,  both  may  be 
betrayed. 

The  frolic  Loves  who,  from  yon  high  rock, 
see 

The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victory ! 


XI. 

No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  are : 
A  sky-blue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleftt 
Is  of  the  very  foot-marks  unbereft 
Which    tiny  Elves   impress'd;  —  on   that 

smooth  stage 
Dancing  with  all  their  brilliant  equipage 
In  secret  revels— haply  after  theft 
Of  some  sweet  babe,  flower  stolen,  and  coarse 

weed  left. 
For  the  distracted  mother  to  assuage 
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Her  grief  with,  as  shejniglit! — Bot,  where, 

oh  where 
Is  traceahle  a  ventige  of  the  notes 
That  ruled  those  dances,  wild  in  character? 
— Deep  underground? — Or  in  the  upper  air. 
On  the  shrill  wind  of  midnight?  or  where 

floats 
0*er  twilight-fields  the  autumnal  gossamer? 


Xil. 

On,    loitering  Muse!  — The   swift  Stream 

chides  us — on! 
Albeit  his  deep-worn  channel  doth  immure 
Objects  immense,  portray'd  in  miniature. 
Wild  shapes  for  many  a  strange  comparison ! 
Niagaras,  Alpine-passes,  and  anon 
Abodes  of  Naiads,  calm  abysses  pure. 
Bright  liquid  mansions,  fashidn*d  to  endure 
When  the  broad  Oak  drops,  a  leafless  skeleton, 
And  the  solidities  of  mortal  pride. 
Palace  and  Tower,  are  crumbled  into  dust! 
The  Bard  who  walks  with  Duddon  for  his 

guide. 
Shall  find  such  toys  of  Fancy  thickly  set: 
Taro  from  tlie  sight,  enamourM  Muse — we 

must; 
LeaTe  them — and,  if  thou  canst,   without 

regret ! 

XIII. 

Hin.  to  the  fields— with  Dwellings  sprinkled 

o'er. 
And  one  small  Hamlet,  under  a  green  hill, 
CInsterM  with  bam  and  byer,  and  spouting 

miU! 
A  glance  suffices, — should  we  wish  for  more, 
Gay  June  would  scorn  us ; — but  when  bleak 

winds  roar 
Through  the  stiff  lance-like  shooU  of  pollard 

ash. 
Dread  swell  of  sound!    loud  as  the  gusts 

that  lash 
The  matted  forests  of  Ontario's  shore 
By  wasteful  steel  unsmitten,  then  would  I 
Turn  into  port, — and,  reckless  of  the  gale. 
Reckless  of  angry  Duddon  sweeping  by. 
While  the  warm  hearth  exalts  Uie  mantling 

ale, 
Laugh  with  the  generous  household  heartily, 
A't  &  the  merry  pranks  of  Donnerdale ! 


XIV. 

0  Mountain-Stream !  theShepherd  and  hisCot 
Are  priTileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude ; 
Nor  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage-ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine : — thou  hast  riew'd 
These    only,    Duddon!    with    their    paths 
renewed 


By  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to 

leave. 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men, 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few; 
And  through  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleare 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  Toice,  sayo  when 
The  Clouds  and  Fowls  of  the  air  thy  way 

pursue ! 

XV. 

From    this  deep   chasm — where   quivering 

sun-beams  play 
Upon  its  loftiest  crags — mine  eyes  behold 
A  gloomy  Niche,  capacious,  blank,  and  cold; 
A  concave  free  from  shrubs  and  mosses  gray ; 
In  semblance  fresh,  as  if,  with  dire  afl^ray. 
Some  Statue,  placed  amid  these  regions  old 
For  tutelary  service,  thence  had  rolled. 
Startling  the  flight  of  timid  Yesterday ! 
Was  it  by  mortals  sculptured — weary  slaves 
Of  slow  endeavour  !  or  abruptly  cast 
Into  rude  shape  by  fire,  with  roaring  blast 
Tempestuously  let  loose  from  central  caves? 
Or  fashioned  by  the  turbulence  of  waves. 
Then,  when  o'er  highest  hills  the  Deluge 
past? 

XVI. 

Such  fruitless  questions  may  not  long  beguile 
Or  plague  the  fancy,  'mid  the  sculptured 

shows 
Conspicuous  yet  where  Oro'onoko  flows ; 
There  would  the  Indian  answer  with  a  smile 
Aim'd  at  the  White  Man's  ignorance,  the 

while 
Of  the  GasAT  Watbus  telling,  how  they  rose. 
Covered  the  plains,  and  wandering  where 

they  chose. 
Mounted  through  every  intricate  defile. 
Triumphant. — Inundation  wide  and  deep, 
O'er  which  his  Fathers  urged,  to  ridge  and 

steep 
Else  unapproachable,  their  buoyant  way ; 
And  carved,  on  mural  clifi^s  undreaded  side. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  beast  of  chase  or 

prey ; 
Whate'er  they  sought,   shunn'd,  loved,  or 

deified! 

XVII. 

A  OAUK  plume  fetch  me  from  yon  blasted 

Yew 
Perched  on  whose  top  the  Danish  Raven 

croaks ; 

Aloft,  the  imperial  Bird  of  Rome  invokes 
Departed  ages,  shedding  where  he  flew 
Loose  fragments  of  wild  wailing  that  bestrew 
The  clouds,  and  thrill  the  chambers  of  the 

rocks. 
And  into  silence  hush  the  timorous  flocks, 

^  I 
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That  slept  so  calmly  while  the  nightly  dew 
Moigten^d  each  fleece,  heneath  the  twinkling 

■tars: 
These  couchM  *niid  that  lone  Camp  on  Hard- 

knot^s  height. 
Whose  Guardians  hent  the  knee  to  JoTe  and 

Mars: 
These  near  that  mystic  Round  of  Draid  frame. 
Tardily  sinking  hy  its  proper  weight 
Deep  into  patient  Earth,  from  whose  smooth 

hreast  it  came ! 

XVIIL 

SicRsn  Religion,  mother  of  form  and  fear, 

Dread  Arhitress  of  mntahle  respect, 

New    rites    ordaining    when    the    old    are 

wrecked. 
Or  cease  to  please  the  ficlde  worshipper; 
If  one  strong  wish  may  he  emhosnmed  here. 
Mother  of  Lovb  !  for  this  deep  vale,  protect 
Truth^s  holy  lamp,  pnre  source  of  hright 

efl'ect. 
Gifted  to  purge  the  vapoury  atmosphere  . 
That  seeks  to  stifle  it ;— as  in  those  days 
When  this  low  Pile  a  Gospel-Teacher  knew. 
Whose  good  works  formed  an  endless  retinue : 
Such  Priest  as  Chaucer  sang  in  fervent  lays ; 
Such  as  the  heaven-taught  skill  of  Herbert 

drew; 
And  tender  Goldsmith  crown'd  with  deathless 

praise ! 

XIX. 

Mt  frame  hath  often  trembled  with  delight 
When  hope  presented  some  far-distant  good, 
That  seemed  from  heaven  descending,  like 

the  flood 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  aery  height. 
Hurrying  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite ; 
Who,  'mid  a  world  of  images  imprest 
On  the  calm  depth  of  his  transparent  breast. 
Appears  to  cherish  most  that  Torrent  white, 
The  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all! 
And  seldom  hath  ear  listen'd  to  a  tune 
More  lulling  than  the  busy  hum  of  Noon, 
Swoln  hy  that  voice — whose  murmur  musical 
Announces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a  boon 
Dewy  and  fresh,  till  showers  again  shall  fall. 

XX. 

The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  seen. 
Or  rather  felt,  the  entrancement  that  detains 
Thy  waters,   Duddon!   'mid   these   flow'ry 

plains, 
The  still  repose,  the  liquid  lapse  serene, 
Transferr'd  to  bowers  imperishably  green, 
Had  beautified  Elysium !  Rut  these  chains 
Will    soon    be    braken; — a    rough    course 

remains, 
fi««gh  as  the  pasts  where  Thou,  of  placid 

fBiea, 


Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  a  flock. 

And  countenanced  like  a  soft  cernlean  sic  j, 

Shalt  change  thy  temper;  and,  with  maay 

a  shock 
Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopardy. 
Dance  like  a  Racchanal  from  rock  to  rock. 
Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  hi|^ ! 


XXI. 

Whsncb  that  low  voice? — A  whisper  froii| 

the  heart. 
That  told  of  days  long  past  when  here  I 

roved 
With  friends  and  kindred  tenderly  beloved  ; 
Some  who  had  early  mandates  to  depart. 
Yet  are  allowed  to  steal  my  path  athwart 
Ry  Duddon's  side;  once  more  4Lo  we  unite. 
Once  more  beneath  the  kind  Earth's  traaqoil 

light; 
And  smothered  joys  into  new  being  start. 
From  her  unworthy  seat,  the  cloudy  stsU 
Of  Time,  breaks  forth  triumphant  Memory; 
Her  glistening  tresses  bound,  yet  light  and 

free 
As  golden  locks  of  birch,  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  recal 
Aught  of  the  fading  year's  inclemency! 


XXIL 

A  LovB-LORH  Maid,  at  some  far-distant  time. 
Came  to  this  hidden   pool,   whose   depths 

surpass 
In  crystal  clearness  Dian's  looking-glass ; 
And,  gaxing,   saw  that  rose,  which    from 

the  prime 
Derives  its  name,  reflected  as  the  chime 
Of  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound : 
The  starry  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 
She  long'd  to  ravish ; — shall  she  plunge,  or 

climb 
The  humid  precipice,  and  seize  the  guest 
Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air  ? 
Desperate  alternative !  what  fiend  could  dare 
To  prompt  the  thought? — Upon  the  steep 

rock's  breast 
The  lonely  Primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom. 
Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom! 


XXIIL 

Sad  thoughts,  avaunt!— the  fervonr  of  the 

year, 
Poured    on    the    fleece -encumbered    flock, 

invites 
To  laving  currents,  for  prelusive  rites 
Duly  performed  before  the  Dales-men  shear 
Their  panting  cliarge.  The  distant  mountains 

hear. 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
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Of  barking  ilo^,  and  bleatings  from  strange 

fear. 
Mcanwbilejf  Daddon^s  ipoilesa  breait  receive 
Unwelcome  mixtares  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong ;  nor  need  wt  blame  the  licensed 

joy- 
Though  false  to  Nature^s  quiet  equipoise : 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitive. 


XXIV. 

Min-MOON  is  past ; — upon  the  sultry  mead 
No  zephyr  breathes,  no  cloud  its  shadow 

throws : 
If  we  advance  nnstrengthen'd  by  repose. 
Farewell  the  solace  of  the  vagrant  reed. 
This  Nook,  with  woodbine  hung  and  strag- 
gling weed, 
Tempting  recess  as  ever  pilgrim  chose, 
Half  grot,  half  arbour,  profirrs  to  enclose 
Body  and  mind,  from  molestation  freed. 
In  narrow  compass — narrow  as  itself: 
Or  if  the  Fancy,  too  industrious  Elf, 
Be  loth  that  we  should  breathe  awhile  exempt 
From  new  incitements  friendly  to  our  task. 
There  wants  not  stealthy  prospect,  that  may 

tempt 
Loom  Idless  to  forego  her  wily  mask. 


XXV. 

Mrrninas  Hwere  no  unprecedented  feat 
Should  some  benignant  Minister  of  air 
Lift,  and  enrisirle  with  a  cloudy  chair. 
The  One  for  whom  my  heart  shall  ever  beat 
l¥ith  tenderest  love; — or,  if  a  safer  seat 
Atween  his  downy  wings  be  furnished,  there 
Would  lodge  her,  and  the  cherishM  burden 

bear 
O^er  hill  and  valley  to  this  dim  retreat! 
Rough  ways  my  steps  have  trod;  too  rough 

and  long 
For  her  companionship ;  here  dwells  soft  ease: 
'With  sweets  which  she  partakes  not  some 

distaste 
Mingles,  and  lurking  consciousness  of  wrong ; 
Languish  the  flowers;  the  waters  seem  to 

waste 
Their  vocal  charm;  their  spark  lings  cease 

to  please. 


XXVL 

Rmrafi,  Content!  for  fondly  I  pursued. 
Even  when  a  child,  the  Streams—  unheard, 

unseen ; 
Through  tangled  woods,   inipending  roclgi 

between; 
Or,  free  as  air,  with  flying  inquest  viewed 
The   sullen    reservoirs  whence  their  bold 

brood, 


Pure  as  the  morning,  fretful,  boisterous,kecn, 
Green  as  the  salt-sea  billows,  white  and  green. 
Poured  down  the  hills,  a  choral  multitude! 
Nor  have  I  tracked  their  course  for  scanty 

gains; 
They  tanght  me  random  cares  and   truant 

joys. 
That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from 

stains 
Vague  minds,  while  men  are  growing  out 

of  boys; 
Maturer  Fancy  owes  to  their  rough  noise 
Impetuous  thoughts  that  brook  n«t  servile 


XXVIL 

I  RosB  while  yet  the  cattle,  heat-opprest^ 
Crowded  together  under  rustling  trees. 
Brushed  by  the  current  of  the  water-breexe ; 
And  for  their  sakes,  and  love  of  all  that  rest. 
On  Duddon*s  margin,  in  the  sheltering  nest ; 
For  all  the  startled  scaly  tribes  that  slink 
Into  his  coverts,  and  each  fearless  link 
Of  dancing  insects  forged  upon  his  breast; 
For  these,  and  hopes  and  recollections  worn 
Close  to  the  vital  seat  of  human  clay  ; 
Glad  meetings — tender  partings — that  upstay 
The  drooping  mind   of   absence,   by   vows 

sworn 
In  his  pure  presence  near  the  trysting  thorn; 
I  thanked  the  Leader  of  my  onward  way. 


XXVIII. 

No  record  tells  of  lance  opposed  to  lance. 
Horse   charging  horse  *mid    these  retired 

domains ; 
Nor  that  their  turf  drank  purple  from  the 

veins 
Of  heroes  falFn,  or  struggling  to  advance. 
Till  doubtful  combat  issued  in  a  trance 
Of  victory,  that  struck  through  heart  and 

reins, 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mortal  pains. 
And  lightened  o^er  the  pallid  countenam:e. 
Yet,  to  the  loyal  and  the  brave,  who  lie 
In  the  blank  earth,  neglected  and  forlorn. 
The  passing  Winds  memorial  tribute  pay ; 
The  Torrents  ehaunt  their  praise,  inspiring 

scorn 
Of  power  usurped, — with  proclamation  high. 
And  glad  acknowledgment  of  lawful  sway.^ 


XXIX. 

Wiio>  swerves  from  innocence,  who  makea 

divorce 
Of  that  serene  companiou— a  good  name. 
Recovers  not  his  loss  ;  but  walks  with  shame^ 
With    doubt,   with  fear,   and   haply   with 

remorse. 
.And  oft-times  he,  wh*,  yielding  to  the  force 
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Of  chance'temptatioD,  ere  his  journey  end. 
From    choaen   comrade    tarns,  or   faithful 

friend, 
In  Tain  shall  rue  the  broken  interconrse. 
Not  so  with  such  as  loosely  wear  the  chain 
That  hinds  them,pleasantRiTer!  to  thy  side: — 
Through  the  rough  copse  wheel  Thou  with 

hasty  stride, 
I  choose  to  saunter  oV.r  the  grassy  plain, 
Sure,  when  the  separation  has  been  tried, 
That  we,  who  part  in  love,  shall  meet  again. 


XXX. 

Thb  Kirk  of  Ulpha  to  the  Pilgrim^s  eye 
Is  welcome  as  a  Star,  that  doth  present 
Its  shining  forehead  through  tlie  peaceful 

rent 
Of  a  hlark  cloud  diffuRed  o*er  half  the  sky ; 
Or  as  a  fruitful  palm-tree  towering  high 
O^er  the  parched  waste  beside  an  Arab^s  tent ; 
Or  the  Indian  tree  whose  branches,  down* 

ward  bent, 
Take  root  again,  a  boundless  canopy. 
How  sweet  were  leisure !  could  it  yield  no 

more 
Than  'mid  that  wave-washed  Church-yard 

to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts 

divine ; 
Or  there  to  pace,  and  mark  the  summits  hoar 
Of  distant  moon-lit  mountains  faintly  shine, 
Sooth'd  by  the  unseen  River's  gentle  roar. 


XXXI. 

Not  hurled  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep'; 
Lingering  no  more    'mid  flower-enamelled 

lands 
And  blooming  thickets;  nor  by  rocky  bands 
Held; — hut  in  radiant  progress  tow'rd  the 

Deep 
Where  mightiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
Sink,  and  forget  their  nature ; — now  expands 
Majestic  Duddon,  over  smooth  flat  sands. 
Gliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep! 
Beneath  an  ampler  sky  a  region  wide 
Is  opened    round    him; — hamlets,    towers, 

and  towns. 
And  blu»-topp'd  hiUs,  behold  him  from  afar ; 
In  stately  mien  to  sovereign  Thames  allied. 
Spreading  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs. 
With  Commerce   freighted   or  triumphant 

War. 

XXXII. 

BvT  here  no  cannon  thunders  to  the  gale ; 
Upon  the  wave  no  haughty  pendants  cast 
A  crimson  splendour ;  lowly  is  the  mast 
That  rises  here,  and  humbly  spread  the  sail ; 
While  less  disturbed  than  in  the  narrow  Vale 
Through  which  with  strange   vicissitudes 
he  pass'd. 


The  Wanderer  seeks  that  receplaele  vast 
Where  all  his  unambitious  functions  fail. 
And  may  thy  Poet,  cloud-bom  Stream !  be 

free. 
The  sweets  of  earth  contentedly  resifpied. 
And  each  tumultuous  working  left  behind 
At  seemly  distance,  to  advance  like  Thee, 
Prepared,  in  peace  of  heart,  in  calm  of  mind 
And  soul,  to  mingle  with  Eternity ! 

XXXIII, 

I  THOircHT  of  Thee,  my  partner  and  my  |piide, 
As  being  past  away. — Vain  nympathies ! 
For,  backward,  Duddon !  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
f  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide; 
Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  ever 

glide ; 
The  Form  remains,  the  Function  neyer  dies ; 
While  ire,  the  brave,the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 
We  Men,  who  in  our  mom  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish ; — be  it  so ! 
Enough,  if.  something  from  our  hands  have 

power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 
And  if,  as  tow'rd  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 
Thro'  love,  thro'  hope,  and  faith's  transcend- 

ant  dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS. 


I. 


NvNS  fret  not  at  their  Convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  Hermits  are  contented  with  their  Cells; 
And  Students  with  tlieir  pensive  Citadels : 
Maids  at  the  Wheel,  the  Weaver  at  his  Loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy;  Bees  that  soar  for 

bloom. 
High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Furness  Fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  Foxglove-hells: 
In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  to  me. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  hoand 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground : 
Pleas'd  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needs 

must  he) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight    of  too  much 

liberty. 
Should  find  short  solace  there,  as  I  have 

found. 


IL 


O  OBRTLB  Sleep !  do  they  belong  to  ^ee, 
TKese  twinklings  of  oblivion?  Thou  dost  love 
To  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  Dove« 
A  Captii  c  never  wishing  to  be  free. 
This  tiresome  night,  O  Sleep !  thoa  art  to  mc 
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A  Fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  shoTe 
Upon  a  fretful  rirulet,  now  above, 
Now  on  the  water  vexed  with  mockerj. 
I  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  patience,  no; 
Hence  am  I  cross  and  peevish  as  a  child : 
And  pleasM  by  fits  to  have  thee  for  my  foe, 
Yet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled : 
O  gentle  Creature!  do  not  use  nie  so. 
But  once  and  deeply  let  me  be  beguiled. 


III. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by. 
One  after  one ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring ;  the  fall  of  rivers,windsand  seas, 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and 

pure  sky; 
Fve  thought  of  all  by  turns ;  and  still  I  lie 
Sleepless ;  and  soon  the  small  birds*  melodies 
Must  hear,first  utter *dfrom  my  orchard- trees; 
And  the  first  Cuckooes  melancholy  cry. 
£Ten  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more, 

I  lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep !  by  any  stealth: 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away : 
Without   Thee  what  is  all  the  morning's 

wealth? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  betwixt  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother  of  treth  thoughts  and  joyous 

health! 

IV. 

FoMa  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee, 

Sleep! 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest 

names; 
The  very  sweetest  words  that  fancy  frames 
When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and 

deep ! 
Dear  bosom-child  we  call  thee,that  dost  steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering ;  balm  that  tames 
All  anguish;  saint  that  evil  thoughts  and 


Tabest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep. 
Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven.  Shall  I  idone, 
I  sorely  not  ji  man  ungently  made, 
Call  thee  worst  Tyrant  by  which  Flesh  is 

crost? 
Perverse,  self-wiird  to  own  and  to  disown. 
Mere  Slave  of  them  who   never  for  thee 

pray'd. 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted 

most! 


Tn  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting   and  spending,  we  ky  waste  our 

powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boon! 
TbisSca  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 


The  Winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And    are    up-gathered    now  Tike    sleeping 

flowers ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not — Great  God  !  IM  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
^ave  glimpses   that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn : 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


^1- 

TO   THB   MBSOBY   OF   BlISLBY   CILVBBT. 

CiLvaaT !  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 
Who  may  respect  my  name  that  I  to  thee 
OwM  many  years  of  early  liberty. 
This    care    was    thine   when  sickness  did 

condemn 
Thy  youth   to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and 

stem: 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked ;  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  lov'd  the  truth. 
If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  great. 
In  m^  past  verse ;  or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood,  which  now  I  meditate. 
It  gladdens  me,  oh  worthy,8hort-lived  Youth ! 
To  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy  praise. 


VII. 

I  GBiBv'o  for  Buonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief!  for,  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires 
And  knowledge  such  as  He  could  never  gain? 
'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  Governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,and  meek  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her 

knees: 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly 

walk 
Of  the  ngnd's  business :  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount;  this  is 

the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights 

are  these. 

Vffl. 

TO    TOUSSAUVT    L'oVVBaTUBB. 

Tovss  \i?iT,  the  most  unhappy  Man  of  Men ! 
Whether  the  all-cheering  Sun  be  free  to  shed 
His  beams  around  thee,  or  thou  rest  thy  head 
Pillowed  in  some  dark  dungeon's  noisome  don, 
O  miserable  chieftain !  where  aad  when 
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Wilt  thon  find  patience?  Yet  die  not;  do 

thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  honde  a  chearful  hrow : 
Though  fallen  Thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
IiiYe,and  tal(e  comfort.  Thon  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee;  air,  earth, 

and  slties ; 
There^s  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee ;  thon  liaiit  great  aUies; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies,  ^ 
And  love,  and  Man*8  unconquerable  mind. 


IX. 

COXPOSBO   IN  THB   VILLBT,    NBAR  ^OVBB. 

On  the  Day  of  Isndlnf. 

Dbir  fellow-traTeller !   here   we  are  once 

more. 
The  Cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls, 

that  sound 
Of  bells,  those  Boys  that  in  yon  meadow- 
ground 
In  white-sleev'd  shirts  are  playing,  and  the 

roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore, — 
All,  all  are  English.  Oft  have  I  looked  round 
With  joy  in  Kent's  green  vales ;  but  never 

found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Kurope  is  yet  in  bonds;  but  let  that  pass. 
Thought  for  another  moment.  Thou  art  free 
My  Country !  and  *tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the 

grass 
Of  England  once  again,  and  hear  and  see. 
With  snch  a  dear  Companion  at  my  side. 


X. 


THOrCHT    OB    ▲    BRITON   ON   THB  SVBJDOATION 
OF    SWrrSBRLAND. 

Two  Voices  are  tliere :  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains ;  each  a  mighty  Voice : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  I'hou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  Music,  Liberty ! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  foughtst  against  Him;  but  hast  vainly 

striven ; 
Thon  from  thy  Alpine  Holds  at  length  art 

driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  oh  cleave  to  that  which  still 

is  left! 
For,  high-sonrd  Maid,  what  sorrow  would 

it  be 
That    mountain-floods   should    thunder   as 

before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee  I 


XI. 

Grbat  Men  have   been  among  us;   hands 

that  pennM 
And  tongues  that  utter*d  wisdom,bettcr  none: 
The  later  Sydney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Miltoa 

Friend. 
These  Moralists  could  act  and  e<Mnpreheiid : 
7*hey  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  pat  on ; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  ahone 
In  splendor:  what  strength  was,  that  would 

not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.  France,  Hia 

Strange, 
Hath  brought  forth  no  inch  souls  aa  we  had 

then 
Perpetual  emptiness !  unceasing  change ! 
No  single  Volume  paramount,  no  code. 
No  master-spirit,  no  determined  road  ; 
But  equally  a  want  of  Books  and  Ment 


XII. 

COSPOSBD  BY  THB  SBA-SDB,  NBAR  CALAIS. 
AafQtt,  18M. 

Fair  Star  of  Evening,  Splendor  of  the  West, 
Star  of  my  Country!  on  the  horizon's  brink 
Thou  hangest,    stooping,    as  might  screm, 

to  sink 
On  England^s bosom;  yet  well  pleasM  to  rest. 
Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  Nations.  Thon,  I  think, 
Shouldst   be    my  Country's  emblem;    and 

shouldst  wink. 
Bright  Star!  with  laughter  on  her  banners, 

drest 
In  thy  fresh  beauty.  There !  that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee,  it  is  England ;  there  it  lies. 
Blessings  be  on  you  both  !  one  hope,  one  lot. 
One  life,  one  glory!  I,  with  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  Country,  many  heartfelt  sighs. 
Among  Men  who  do  not  love  hc^r,  linger  here. 


XIIL 

Septenber,  1801. 

O  F^iBib!  I  know  not  which  way  I  must 

look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  shew;  mean  handy  work  of  craftsman^ 


Or  groom!  We  most  run  glittering  like  a 

brook 
In  the  open  snnahine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  host : 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  ezpcnce, 
This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  lifing  and  high  thinking  arc  no  more : 
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The  homelj  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone;  oar  peace,  our  feturfal  innocence, 
And  pare  religion  breathing  household-lawa. 


xiy, 

1802. 

MiLTOH !  thou  shoaldst  he  lirinf  at  this  hour : 
Eogland  hath  need  of  thee :  she  la  a  fen 
Of  ttagnant  waters :  altar,  sword  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
HsTe  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  Tirtue,freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thoa  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like 

the  sea; 
Pare  as  the  naied  heavens,  mi\jestic,  free, 
So  didst  thoa  travel  on  lifers  common  way, 
Is  cheerful  godliness;  and  ret  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay. 


XV. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,   which  to  the  open  Sea 
Of  the  world^s  praise  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwith- 

stood. 
Road  by  which  all  might  come  and  go  that 

would. 
And  bear  out  freights  of  worth  to  foreign 

lands; 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  Bogs  and 

Sands 
Shonld  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  Halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  Invincible  Knights  of -old: 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  Aiith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held.   In  every  thing  we  are 

sprung 
Of  £arth*8  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 


XVI. 


Wish 


I  have  home  in  memory  what  has 

tamed 
GrfatNattons,how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  Men  change  Swords  for  Lagers,  and 

desert 
The  Student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears 

unnamed 
I  hid,  my  Conn  try !  am  I  to  be  blamed  f 
Bnt,  when  I  think  of  Thee,  and  what  Thou 
V   .  art, 

'*wlj,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  nnfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
Bat  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who  find 


In  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled. 
What  wonder,  if  a  Poet,  now  and  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  Lover  or  a  Child. 


XVII. 

October,  IBM. 

OfiB  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  France,  and  made  of  it  a  land 
Unfit  for  Men ;  and  that  in  one  great  Band 
Her  Sons  were  bursting  forth,  to  dwell  at 

ease. 
But  'tis  a  chosen  soil,  where  sun  and  hrecie 
Shed  gentle  favors ;  rural  works  are  there ; 
And  ordinary  business  without  care ; 
Spot  rich  in  all  things  that  can  soothe  and 

please ! 
How  piteous  then  that  there  should  be  such 

dearth 
Of  knowledge ;  that  whole  myriads  should 

unite 
To  work  against  themselves  such  fell  despite: 
Should  come  in  phrenzy  and  in  drunken  mirth. 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  Liberty  that  yet  renmins  on  Karth ! 


XVHI. 

TifBRB  is  a  bondage  which  is  worse  to  bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor, 

and  wall, 
Pent  in,  a  Tyrant's  solitary  Thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 
Their  fetters  in  theirSouls.  For  who  could  be, 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition,  free 
From  self-reproach,  reproach  which  he  must 

share 
With  Human  Nature?  Naver  be  it  ours 
To  see  the  Sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine, 
And  know  that  noble  Feelings,  manly  Powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  strength  must  droop 

and  pine, 
And  Earth  with  all  her  pleasant  Aruits  and 

flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  in  Man's  decline. 


XIX. 

October,  1803. 

Thbsb  times  touch  money'd  Worldlings  with 

dismay : 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair: 
While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the 

affray. 
Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 
And  minds  not  stinted  or  untill'd  are  given. 
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Sound,    healthy  Children   of  the   God   of 

Hearen, 
Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  Sun  in  May. 
What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 
That  CTory  gift  of  nohle  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath ; 
That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 
Are  vital,  and  that  riches  are  akin 
To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death ! 


XX. 

Enolahd!    the    time    is  come  when  thou 

shouldst  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food ; 
The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood ; 
Old  things  have  been  unsettled;  we  have  seen 
Fair  se^-time,  better  harvest  might  have 

been 
But  for  thy  trespasses;  and,  at  this  day. 
If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 
Aught  good  were  destined.  Thou   wouldst 

step  between. 
England  !  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree : 
But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate. 
Far,  far  more  abject  is  thine  Enemy : 
Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though 

the  freight 
Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight : 
Oh  grief!  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all 

with  Thee! 

XXI. 

November,  1808. 

Ahothbr  year! — another  deadly  blow! 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown ! 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 
'Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall 

know 
That    in    ourselves    our    safety    must  be 

sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be 

wrought. 
That  we  must  stand  unproppM,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  Dastard  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not 

cheer ! 
We  shall  exult,  if  They  who  rule  the  land 
Be  Men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant;  not  a  Tenal  Band, 
Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they 

'         fear. 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand. 


XXil. 

September,  1B16. 

WniLB  not  a  leaf  seems  faded, — while  the 

fields. 
With  ripening  harvests  prodigally  fair. 


In  brightest  sunshine  bask, — this  nipping  air. 
Sent  from  some  distant  clime  where  Winter 

wields 
His  icy  scymetar,  a  foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change — and  bids  the  Flowers 

beware; 
And  whispers  to  tlie  silent  Birds,  ^'  prepare 
Against  the  threatening  foe  your  trustiest 

shields." 
For  me,  who  under  kindlier  laws  belong 
To  Nature's  tuneful  quire,  this  rustling  dry 
Through  the  green  leaves,  and  yon  crystal- 
line sky. 
Announce  a  season  potent  to  renew, 
'Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  joys  of 

song,— 
And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 


XXIIl. 
November  1,  1815. 

How   clear,   how  keen,   how  marvellously 

bright 
The  efBuence  from  yon  distant  mountain's 

head. 
Which,   strewn  with  enow   as  smooth  as 

Heaven  can  shed. 
Shines  like  another  Sun — on  mortal  sight, 
Uprisen,  as  if  to  check  approaching  night. 
And    all   her  twinkling  stars.     Who   now 

would  tread. 
If  so  he  might,  yon  mountain's  glittering 

head — 
Terrestrial— but  a  surface,  by  the  flight 
Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing, 
Unswept,  unstained?   Nor  shall  the  aerial 

Powers 
Dissolve  that  beauty— destined  to  endure 
White,  radiant,  spotless,    exquisitely  pure. 
Through  ail  vicissitudes— till  genial  spring 
Have  filled  the  laughing  vales  with  welcome 

flowers. 


XXIV. 

OOBIPOSSn  IN  RBCOLLBOnOH  OF  TBB  BXPBMTION 
OP  THB  FRBHCH   IMTO   RUSSIA. 

Yb  storms,  resound  the  praises  of  your  King! 
And  ye  mild  seasons — in  a  sunny  clime, 
Midway  on  some  high  hill, while  Father  Time 
Looks  on  delighted — meet  in  festal  ring. 
And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing ! 
Sing  ye,  witli  blossoms  crowned,  and  fmiU, 

and  flowers. 
Of  Winter's  breath  surcharged  with  sleety 

showers. 
And  the  dire  flapping  of  his  hoary  wing ! 
Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  soft  green 

grass; 
With  feet,  hands,  eyes,  looks,  lips,  report 

your  gain; 
Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main. 
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And  to  the  aerial  Zephyrs  as  they  paM, 
That  old  decrepit  Winter— He  hath  tlain 
That  Hoet,  irhich  rendered  all  your  hoon- 
ties  vain  I 


XXV. 

•vcnRrnw  by  WBrriLL^i  vmwf  or  thb 
CAYB0  IN  yoaKsniaa. 

Pras  element  of  waters!  wheresoever 
Thou  dost  forsake  thy  subterranean  haunts. 
Green  herbs,    bright   flowers,   and   berry- 
bearing  plants. 
Rise  into  life  and  in  thy  train  appear: 
And,  through  the  snnny  portion  of  the  year. 
Swift  insects  shine, thy  hovering  pursuivants : 
And,  if  thy  bounty  fail,  the  forest  pants ; 
And  hart    and   hind  and    hunter  with  his 

spear 
Languish  and  droop  together.     Nor  nnfelt 
In  man^s  perturbed  soul  thy  sway  benign ; 
And,  haply,  far  within  the  marble  belt 
Of  central  earth,  where  tortured  Spirits  pine 
For  grace  and  goodness  lost,   thy  murmurs 

melt 
Their  anguish, — and  they  blend  sweet  songs 
with  thine! 


XXVL 

o  o  a  n  A  L  B. 

At  early  dawn, — or  rather  when  the  air 
Glimmers  with  (ading  light,  and  shadowy  eve 
Is  busiest  to  confer  and  to  bereave, — 
Then,  pensive  votary,  let  thy  feet  repair 
To  Gordale^hasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 
Where  the  young  lions  conch;  —  for  so,  by 

leave 
Of  the  propitious  hour,  thou  mayst  perceive 
The  local  Deity,  with  oosy  hair 
And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  Jagged  um 
Recumbent: — him  thou  mayst  behold,  who 

hides 
His  lineaments  by  day,   and  there  presides. 
Teaching  the  docile  waters  how  to  turn ; 
Or,  if  need  be,  impediment  to  spurn. 
And  force  their  passage  to  the  salt-sea-tides ! 


XXVIl. 

Abuial  Rock-*whose  solitary  brow 
From  this  low  threshold  daily  meeti  my  sight; 
When  I  look  forth  to  hail  the  morning^light, 
Or  quit  the  stars  with  lingering  fkrewell-7 

how 
Shall  I  dieeharge  to  thee  a  grateful  vow? — 
By  pkating  on  thy  bead  (in  verse  at  least. 
As  I  have  often  done  in  thought)  the  erest 
Of  an  imperial  Castle,  which  the  plough 
Of  rain  shall  not  touch.  Innocent  scheme ! 
That  doth  presume  no  more  than  to  supply 
A  gnct  the  tinvoat  raJe  sad  roaring  stream 


Want,  jtbroagh  neglect  of  hoar  Antiqni^. 
Rise,  then,  ye  votive  Towers,  and  catch  a 

gleam 
Of  golden  sun-set — ere  it  fade  and  die ! 


XXVIII. 

THB  WULD-DVCK's  KBST. 

Thb  Imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-King 
Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower,  or  gorgeous  cell 
With  emerald  fioorM,  and  with  purpureal 

shell 
Ceiling*d  and  rooFd ;  that  is  so  fair  a  thing 
As  this  low  structure— for  the  tasks  of  Spring 
Prepared  by  one  who  loves  the  buoyant  swell 
Of  the  brisk  waves,  yet  here  consents  to 

dwell; 
And  spreads  in  steadfast  peace  her  brooding 

wing. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  overshadowing  yew- 
tree-bough. 
And  dimly-gleaming  Nest, — a  hollow  crown 
Of  golden  leaves  inlaid  with  silver  down. 
Fine  as  the  Mother's  softest  plumes  allows 
I  gase— and  almost  wish  to  lay  aside 
Humanity,  weak  slave  of  cumbrous  pride! 


XXIX. 

CAVTIVIT    T. 

As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way 
Strikes  thvough  the  Traveller's  frame  with 

deadlier  chill. 
Oft  as  appears  a  grove,  or  obvious  hill, 
Glistening  with  nnparticipated  ray. 
Or  shining  slope  where  he  must  never  stray ; 
So  joys,  remembered  without  wish  or  will 
Sharpen  the  keenest  edge   of  present  ill, — 
On  the  crush*d  heart  a  heavier  burthen  lay. 
Just  Heaven,  contract  the  compass  of  my 

mind 
Tn  fit  proportion  with  my  altered  state! 
Quench  those  felicities  whose  light  I  find 
Burning  within  my  bosom  all  too  late ! — 
O  be  my  spirit,  like  my  thraldom,  strait; 
And  like  mine  eyes,  that  stream  with  sorrow. 

blind! 

XXX. 

TO  A  sKOW-naor,  ArrBiaiNa  vaav  bablt  m 
ma  SBASOH, 

LoifB  Flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and 

white  as  they 
Rot  hardier  far,  though  modestly  thou  bend 
Thy  front-^as  if  mrA  presence  could  offend  | 
Who  guards  thy  slender  stalk,  while,  day 

by  day. 
Stoma,  sallying  from  the  mountain  -  tops, 
way-hiy 

49 
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The  rising  sun,  and  on  the  plains  descend  ? 
Accept  the  greeting  that  befits  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise!  Blue-eyed 

May 
Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thiclfly  set 
With  bright  jonquils,  their  odours  laYishing 
On  the  soft  west-wind  and  his  frolic  peers ; 
Yet  will  I  not  thy  gentle  grace  forget 
Chaste  Snow-drop,   TcntVons  harbinger  of 

Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years ! 


XXXL 

-   TO   THB  RITBB   DBEWEIIT. 

Amoho  the  mountains  were  we  nursed,  IotM 

Stream! 
Thou,  near  the  eagle's  nest — witli  in  brief  sail, 
I,  of  his  bold  wing  floating  on  the  gale. 
Where  thy  deep  voice  could  lull  me ! — Faint 

the  beam 
Of  human  life  when  first  allowed  to  gleam 
On  mortal  notice. — Glory  of  the  Vale, 
Such  thy  meek  outset,  with  a  crown  though 

frail 
Kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  steam 
Of  thy  soft  breatli!— Less  vivid  wreaths  en- 
twined 
Nemaean  Victor's  brow;  less  bright  was  worn 
Meed  of  some  Roman  Chief— in  triumph  borne 
With  captives  chain'd,  and  shedding  from 
his  car  • 

The  sunset-splendors  of  a  finished  war 
Upon  the  proud  enslavers  of  mankind ! 

XXXII. 

Gribf,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever  ready  Friend 
Now  that  the  cottage-spinning-wheel  is  mute; 
And  Care — a  Comforter  that  best  could  suit 
Her  forward  mood,  and  softliest  reprehend ; 
And  Love — a  Charmer's  voice,  that  used  to 

lend. 
More  efficaciously  than  aught  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  influence  to  compose 
The  throbbing  pulse, — else  troubled  without 

end : 
Ev'n  Joy  could  tell,  Joy  craving  truce  and  rest 
From  her  own  overflow,  what  power  sedate 
On  those  revolving  motions  did  await 
Assiduously,  to  sooth  her  aching  breast ; 
And — to  a  point  of  just  relief^abate 
The  mantling  triumphs  of  a'  day  too  blest. 


INSCRIPTION, 
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Horas  what  are  they?— Beads  of  moiniag 

Strung  on  slender  blades  of  grass; 

Or  a  spider's  web  adomihg 

In  a  strait  4Uid  tr<:acherous  pass. 


What  are  fears  birt  voices  airy? 
Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not. 
And  deluding  the  unwary 
Till  the  faUl  bolt  is  shot! 

What  is  glory? — in  the  socket 
See  how  dying  tapers  fare! 
What  is  pride? — a  whizzing  rocket 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 

What  is  friendship? — do  not  trust  her. 
Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made ; 
Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  a  palsy-shaken  head. 

What  is  truth?— a  stafl*  rejected; 
Duty? — an  unwelcome  clog; 
Joy? — a  dazzling  moon  reflected 
In  a  swamp  or  watery  bog ; 

Bright,  as  if  through  ether  steering. 
To  the  Traveller's  eye  it  shone : 
He  hath  hailed  it  re-appearing— 
And  as  quickly  it  is  gone ; 

Gone,  as'  if  for  ever  hidden. 
Or  misshapen  to  the  sight; 
And  by  sullen  weeds  forbidden 
To  resume  its  native  light 

What  is  youth?— a  dancing  billow. 
Winds  behind,  and  rocks  before  * 
Age? — a  drooping,  tottering  willow 
On  a  flat  and  lazy  shore. 

What  is  peace  ?— when  pain  is  over. 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel. 
Let  the  last  faint  sigh  discover 
That  precedes  the  passing  knell ! 


EPITAPHS 


TBANSLATBB  FBOM  CHIABBBBA. 


L 


Pbbraps  some  needful  service  of  the  State 
Drew    Titu$  from  the    depth  of  studious 

bowers 
And  doomed   him  to  contend   in  faithless 

courts. 
Where  gold  determines  between  right  and 

wrong. 
Yet  did  at  length  his  loyalty  of  heart 
And  his  pure  native  genius  lead  him  back 
To  wait  upon  the  bright  and  gracious  Muses 
Whom  he  had  early  loved.  And  not  in  vain 
Such  course    he  held!     Bologna's  learned 

schools 
Were  gladdened  by  the  Sage's  voice,   and 
i  hung 
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With   fondness   on   those  sweet   Nestorlan 

strains. 
Tbere  pleasure  crowned  his  days ;  and  all 

his  thoug^hts 
A  rostote  fraf^rance  breathed, — O  hnoian  life. 
That  nerer  art  secure  from  dolorous  change ! 
Behold  a  hirh  injunction  suddenly 
To  Arno*s  side  conducts  him,  and  he  charmed 
A  Tuscan  audience :  but  full  soon  was  called 
To  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  grave. 
Monro,  Italy,  the  loss  of  him  who  stood 
A  Champion  steadfest  and  invincible. 
To  quell  the  rage  of  literary  War! 


IL 


O  thon  who  moyest  onward  with  a  mind 
Intent  upon  thy  way,  pause,  though  in  haste ! 
^will  be  no  fruitless  moment.    I  was  bom 
Within  Savona^s  walls  of  gentle  blood. 
On  Tiber^s  banks  my  youth  was  dedicate 
To  sacred  studies ;  and  the  Roman  Shepherd 
Gave  to  my  charge  Urbino^s  numerous  Flock. 
Much  did  I  watch,  much  laboured,  nor  had 

power 
To  escape  from  many  and  strange  indignities ; 
Was  smitten  by  the  great  ones  of  the  world 
But  did  not  fall,  for  virtue  braves  all  shocks, 
l^pon  herself  resting  immoveably. 
Me  did  a  kindlier  fortune  then  invite 
To  serve  the  glorious  Henry,  King  of  France, 
And  in  his  hands  I  saw  a  high  reward 
Stretched  out  for  my  acceptance — but  Death 

came. 
Now,  Reader,   learn  from  this  my  fote — 

how  false. 
How  treacherous  to  her  promise  is  the  World, 
And  trust  in  God— to  whose  eternal  doom 
Must  bend  the  sceptred  Potentates  of  Earth. 


III. 

There  never  breathed  a  man  who  when  his 

life 
Was  closing  might  not  of  that  life  rslate 
Toils  long  and   hard.  — The  Warrior  will 

report 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in 

the  field. 
And  blast  of  trumpets.    He  who  hath  been 

doomed 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings. 
Will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate. 
Envy,  and  heart-inquietnde,  derived 
From  intricate  cabals  of  treachenous  friends. 
I,  .who  on  ship-board  lived  from  earliest 

youth, 
Could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
Of  the  veied  waters,  and  the  indignant  rage 
Of  Auster  and  Bootes.    Forty  years 
Over  the  well -steered  Gallies  did  I  mie : — 
From  huge  Pelorus  to  the  Atlantic  pillars 
Risea  no  mountain  to  mine  eyes  unknown  $ 


And  the  broad  gulfs  I  traversed  oft — and — 

oft: 
Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might 

stir 
I  knew  the  force ;  and  hence  the  rough  sea'a 

pride 
Availed  not  to  my  Tessel^s  overthrow. 
What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 
On  regal  decks  beheld !  yet  in  the  end 
I  learn  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalize  the  lofty  and  the  low. 
We  sail  the  sea  of  life— a  Catm  One  finds, 
And  One  a  Tempest — and,  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
If  more  of  my  condition  you  would  know, 
Savona  was  my  birth-place,  and  I  sprang 
Of  noble  Parents :  sixty  years  and  three 
Lived  I — then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 


IV. 

Destined  to  war  from  very  infancy 
Was  I,  Roberto  Dati,  i|nd  I  took 
In  Malta  the  white  symbol  of  the  Cross. 
Nor  in  lifers  vigorous  season  did  I  shun 
Hazard  or  toil ;  among  the  Sands  was  seen 
Of  Lybia,  and  not  seldom  on  the  Banks^ 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube  Hwas  my  lot 
To  hear  the  sanguinary  trumpet  sounded. 
So  lived  I,  and  repined  not  at  such  fate ; 
This  only  grieves  me,  for  it  seems  a  wrong. 
That  stripped  of  arms  I  to  my  end  am  brought 
On  the  soft  down  of  my  paternal  home. 
Yet  haply  Amo  shall  be  spared  all  cause 
To  blush  for  me.    Thou,  loiter  not  nor  halt 
In  thy  appointed  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  fluting  and  how  frail  is  hnma»  life. 


V. 


Panse,  courteono  Spirit ! — Baibi  snpplieatea 
That  Thou,  with  bo  reluctant  voice,  for  him 
Here  laid  in  mortal  darkness,  wouldst  prefer 
A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  World. 
This  to  the  Dead  by  sacred  rights  belongs; 
All  else  is  nothing. — Did  occasion  suit 
To  tell  his  worth,  the  marble  of  this  tomb 
Would  ill  suffice,  for  Plato's  love  sublime 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagyrite 
Enriched  and  beautified  this  studious  mind: 
With  Archimedes  also  be  conversed 
As  with  a  chosen  Friend,  nor  did  he  leave 
Those  laureat  wreaths  ongathered  which  the 

Nymphs 
Twine  on  the  top  of  Pindus — Finally, 
Himself  above  each  lower  thought  upKltingv 
His  ears  he  closed  to  listen  to  the  song 
Which  Sion's  Kings  did  consecrate  of  old ; 
And  fixed  his  Pindas  upon  Lebanon 
A  blessed  Man !  who  of  protracted  days 
Made  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  yulgar  sleeps 
But  truly  did  He  live  his  life.— Urbino 
Take  pride  in  him;— O  Passenger  fkrewell! 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  "THK  EXCURSiONJ 

Philovovht!  ancl  thou  more  vaunted  name 
Religion !  with  thj  «tatelier  retinue. 
Faith,  hope,and  charity  ,froro  the  yisible  world 
Chooiie  for  yonr  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,-^ 
The  Torch,  the  Star,  the  Anchor;  nor  except 
The  Cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  Manicind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seised,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeiing  rest— of  you, 
High-titled  Powers,  am  I  constrained  to  asic, 
Here  standing,  with  the  nnvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretched  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones 
In'wJiose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be 

laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs?  your  dominion 

where  ? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmed  T 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 
Island  or  Grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  souls. 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked 

ways. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified?— If  the 

heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise. 
Who  shall  be  named— ^in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  Sages,  Martyrs,  Confessors— the  Man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  Conscience,  Truth 

and  Hope, 
For  one  day's  little  eompass,  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctioned  fear? 


^In  the  life  of  Man, 

If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  Spring  is 

there. 
In  tplte  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast. 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  Summer's  long  rich  dav. 
That  oufht  to  follow  faithfully  expressed? 
And  mellow  Aatumn,  charged  with  bounteous 

fruit. 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favoured  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp  and  ripe  magnificence? 
Yet  while  the  better  part  is  missed,  the  worse 
In  Man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  tliat  contents  him;  bowers  that  liear 

no  more 


The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling 

leaves. 
Foretelling  total  Winter,  blank  and  cold. 


Alas !  what  diflTers  more  than  mi 

And  whence  that  diiTerence?   Whence  but 

from  himself? 
For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form !— The  Sou  is 

fixed 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye; 
The  sleepless  Ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears  ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of 

sense 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  Dur, 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 
Reason, — and  with  that  reason,  smiles  and 

tears; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will. 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check;  and  death 

to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 
Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might 

be  deemed 
The  failure;  if  tlie  Almighty  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  nndistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should   he  deal  herein  with  nice 

respect. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest!  Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  sooth,  and  heal,  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flowers. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,   and  pure 

thoughts — 
No  mystery  it  here,  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The   smoke 

ascends. 
To  heaven  as  lightly  ftrom  the  cottage*-henrth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.  He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope, 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found, — 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And   for  the  injustice  grieving,   that  hath 

made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  Man  and  Man. 
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THE    PLEASURES    OF    MEMORY. 


Oh  could  my  inind,  unfolded  in  my  page, 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age; 
There   as   it  glowed,  with  noblest  freniy 

fraught. 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
Oh  could  it  still,   through  each  succeeding 

year. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear; — 
And  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion    with  the  wise  and 

just!— 
Yet  should   this  Terse,   my  leasnre's  best 

resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret 

course. 
Re vive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest. 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest ; 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  faded  cheek  with  honest  joy  ; 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their 

^here. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  who  traced 

them  here. 


PART     L 

Twiuoht^s  soft  dews  steal  o>r  the  TOIage- 

•green. 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonise  the  scene. 
Stilled  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet 

broke. 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  play, 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled;  yet  still  I  linger  here! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear? 
Mark  yon  old   Mansion,  frowning    thro* 

the  trees, 
Whooe  hollow  turret  wooes  the  whistling 

breeso. 


That  casement,  arched  with  iry's  brownest 

shade. 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  con- 
veyed. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass- 

y  grown  court. 

Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new. 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 
See,  thro'  the  fractured  pediment  revealed. 
Where  moss  inlays  the    rudely-sculptured 

shield. 
The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest. 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest! 
As  jars  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call! 
Oh  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall  I 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state. 
The  chair  of  justice  held,  the  grave  debate. 
Now  stained  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 

hung. 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rungi 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree. 
We  sweetened  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling 

jest ; 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
'Twas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  ita 

sound; 
And  turned   the  blindfold  hero  round   and 

round. 
'Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  formed  our  fairy-ring ; 
And  Fancy  fluttered  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chained  each  wondering  ear; 
And  orphan-sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wandered  in  the  wood. 
Or  viewed  the  forest-feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
Oft,  fancy-led,   at  midnight's  fearful  hour. 
With  startling  step   we   scaled  the  lonely 

tower ; 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep. 
Murdered  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling 

in  its  sleep. 
Ye  Household  Deities  I  whose  guardian  eye 
Marked  each  pure  thought,  ere  registered 

on  high; 
Still,  still  ye  walk  tlie  consecrated  ground. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  Inspiration  round. 

As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  b^nd. 
Each  chair  awakea  the  feciingt  of  a  friend. 
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The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  aciuevement  charms  the  wildered 

sight; 

And  still,  with  Heraldry^s  rich  hues  imprest, 
On  the  dim  window  glows  thepictared  crest; 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-coloured  chart ; 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart ; 
That  faithful  monitor  'twas  heaven  to  hear, 
When    soft  it  spoke   a   promised  pleasure 

near: 
And  has  its  soher  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feathered  feet  of  Time? 
That  massive  heam  with  curious  carvings 

wrought. 
Whence  the  caged  linnet  soothed  my  pensive 

thought ; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  vcnerahle  rust; 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  thro' 

their  dust. 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life — all  whisper  of  the  past! 

As  thro'  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove, 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple-evening  tinged  the 

west, 
We  watched  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest; 
Welcomed  the  wild-hee  home  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  Friendship's  votive 

rhyme. 
The  bark  now  silvered  by  the  touch  of  Time ; 
Soared  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half 

•afraid. 
Thro'  sister-elms  that  waved  their  summer- 
shade  ; 
Or  strewed  with  crumbs  yon  root-inworen 

seat. 
To  lure  the  redbreast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 
Childhood's  lov'd    group   revisits    every 

scene. 
The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Mbmory  wakes,  and  lo !  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can 

give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns 

below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm, 
When  nature  fades  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 
Thee   would    the   Muse   invoke! — to    thee 

belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  softened  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals, 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twi- 
light steals! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned 
Glance  on  the  darkened  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  School's  lone  porch,  with  reverend 

mosses  gray. 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  nmg  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Quickening  my  truant-feet  across  the  lawn: 
I'nheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 


Up  springs,  at  Irery  step,  to  claim  a  tear. 
Some  little  friendship'  formed  and  cherished 

here! 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams! 
Down    by  yon  haxel-copse,  at    evening, 

blazed 
The  Gipsy's   faggot — there   we  stood  and 

gazed; 
Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er  ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps,  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred. 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 
Whose    dark   eyes    flashed   thro'  locks   of 

blackest  shade. 
When  in  the  breeze^  the  distant  watch-dog 

bayed: — 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sybil's  muttered  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard-walL 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching 

Tiew, 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopea 

and  fears. 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years ! 
Ah,   then,   wliat  honest  triumph  flushed 

my  breast ! 
This  truth  once  known— T9  bless  is  to  be 

blest! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-gray) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sighed  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 
He  breathed  his   prayer:   Long  may  such 

goodness  live! 
'Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 
But  hark!  thro'  th<Mie  old  firs,  with  sullen 

swell, 
The  church-clock  strikes!  ye  tender  scenes, 

farewell ! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to 

trace 
The  few   fond  lines  that  Time  may   aoon 

eflTace. 
On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel- 
door, 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no 

more, 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  thro'  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its 

spring ; 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth. 
That  faintly  echoed  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 
The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light 

to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  turned  the  greeniiward  with  his 

spade, 
He  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him 

phiyed ; 
And  calmly  pointing  where  his  fathers  lay. 
Roused  him  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  bis  day. 
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Hiuh,  je  fond  flntteringt,  hush!   while 
here  alone 

I  srarch   the  records  of  each    mouldering 

stone. 
Guides  of  my  life!  Instructors  of  my  youth! 

II  ho  first  unveiled  the  hallowed   form  of 

Truth ; 
Whose  every  word  enlightened  and  endeared ; 
In  age  heloved,  in  poverty  revered ; 
In  Friendship^  silent  register  ye  live, 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  Art  can  give. 
But  when  the  sons  of  peace  and  pleasure 

sleep. 
When  only   Sorrow  wakes,    and  wakes  to 

weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so   sweet,   with  transports  so 

refined? 
Ethereal  Power !  whose  smile,  at  noon  of 

night. 
Recalls  the  far-fled  spirit  of  delight; 
Instils  that  musing,  melancholy  mood. 
Which  charms  the  wise,and  elevates  the  good; 
Blest  MaxoaY,  hail  I  Oh  grant  the  grateful 

Muse, 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  Nature's  living  huesy* 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 
Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the 

hrain. 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  hy  many  a  hidden 

chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies! 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 
.  Brightens  or  fades;  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 
Controul  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 
As  studious  PnosPBRo^s  mysterious  spell 
Convened  the  subject-spirits  to  his  cell : 
Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 
As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspires. 
Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred 

source 
Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  masy 

course, 
And  thro^  the  frame  invisibly  convey 
l*he  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Survey  the  g]obe,each  ruder  realm  explore ; 
From  Reason's  faintest  ray  to  Nswitm  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  as- 
signed! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind! 
Yet  mark  in    each  these   mystic  wonders 

wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 
The  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little 

share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's 

prayer. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more 

to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with 

the  breexe. 


The  village-common   spotted   white   with 

sheep. 
The    church-yard-yews    round    which  his 

fathers  sleep ; 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly-pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  TirpiA  dared  explore 
Arts  yet    untaught,   and  worlds   unknown 

before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the 

gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse 

of  sail ; 
So,   when  he  breathed   his  firm  yet  fond 

adieu, 
Borae  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he 

shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled  i 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the 

mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye, 
And  fairy-forests  fringed  the  evening-sky. 
So  Scotia's  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the 

day. 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmer- 
ing height. 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with 

light; 
But  now  the  morn  with  orient  hues  por- 
trayed 
Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on 

the  wing! 
Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thought! 

inspire. 
As  summer-clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of 

youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's 

truth. 
Hence    home-felt   pleasure    prompts    the 

Patriot's  sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Fosciai,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urg'd  his  cause. 
For  this  he  rous'd  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return, tho'  Hope  could  grant  no  more. 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 
And    hence    the   charm    historic    scenes 

impart: 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms,  in  Tempo's  classic  vale. 
Glance  thro*  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 

gale; 
In  wild  Yaucluse  with  love  and  Lavba  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Ei.oisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.  As  now  at  ViaoiL's  tomb, 
We  bless  the  shade  and  bid  the  verdure 

bloom : 
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So  TvLLT  paused,  ftmid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
On  the  Hide  stone  to  trace  the  troth  sublime ; 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honoured  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  Sage  of  Syracuse  rrposed. 
And  as  his  youth  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pinhar  sung ; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he 

rores 
His  ruiuM  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  f 
In  Rome's  great  forum, who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 
And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait 

gires : 
We  gaze  on  erery  feature  till  it  lires ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep. 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to 

sleep  f 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face, 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away. 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  tho'  the  iron  school  of  War  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace ; 
What  tho'  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast ; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 
The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign 

shore. 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain -cliffs  no 

more. 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which   OB    those    cliffs   his    infant    hours 

beguil'd, 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him 

rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 
Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the 

charm : 
Say  why*  Ybspasian  lov'd  his  Sabine  farm ; 
Why    great  NAVAmma,   when  France   and 

freedom  bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-«hed? 
When  Dioclbtiah's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resigned, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade  ? 
Say,  when  contentious  CnARLBs  renounced  a 

throne, 
Tomuse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  ? 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil 

breast. 
Ere  grandeur  daxxled,and  its  cares  oppressed. 
Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct 

glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail:  — 
And,  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 


The  war-worn  courser  chaigea  at  the  sound, 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture 

round. 
Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter- 
wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his 

way; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening 

ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did   his  horse  the  homeward  track 

descry. 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  rye ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charmed   hand  the  careless  rria 

resigned. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  hti 

mind. 
Recall  the  traveller,  whose  altered  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-atorm ; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  tho'  the  porter  spurn   him  from  the 

door, 
Tho'  all  that  kpew  him  know  his  face  no  more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute   eloquence  which   passes 

speech. 
And  see.  the  master  but  returns  to  die ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews 

of  earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred 

grave, 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 
Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid 

dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of 

love? 
Say,  thro'  the  clouds  what  compass  points 

her  flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessed 

the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  moun- 
tains rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies  ;-^ 
'Tis  vain !  thro'  Ether's  pathless  wilds  she 

And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird  !thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walU 

attest. 
And  unborn  ages  conseerate  thy  nest. 
When  wHh  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  dared  not  hope 

relief. 
Want,  with  her  babes,  round  generous  Valour 

clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  hia  toognSi 
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^Twaa  thine  to  mnimate  her  cloRing  eye ; 
Alas!  ^twae  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crashed  by  her  meagre  hand,when  welcomed 

from  the  sky. 
Hark  !  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow 

horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
Cer  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course, 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
^Tis  noon,   His  night    That  eye  so   finely 

wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,    the  soar  of 

thought. 
Now  Tainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
lim  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph 

swell? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charmed  her  as  she 

flew? 
Hail,  Mbmory,  hail!  thy  universal  reign 
G  uards  the  least  link  of  being^s  glorious  chain. 


PART      II. 

SwnsT  Mbmoby,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail, 
To  Tiew  the  fairy-haunts  of  long-lost  hours. 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher 

flowers. 
Ages  and  climes  remote  to  Thee  impart 
What  charms  in  Genius,  and  refines  in  Art; 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  Science 

dwell. 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell ; 
WhcNie  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal-lamp. 
The  friends  of  Reason,  and  the  guides  of 

Youth, 
Whooe  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of 

Truth ; 
Whose    life,   beyond    preceptive    wisdom, 

taught 

The  great  in  conduct  and  the  pure  in  thought ; 

These  still  exist,  by  Thee  to  Fame  consigned, 

43tUl  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  Thee  sweet  Hope  her  airy  colouring 

draws; 
And  Fancy*s  flights  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  Thee  that  bosom-spring  of  rapture 

flows. 
Which  only  Virtue,  tranquil  Virtue,  knows. 
When  Joy  *s  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening- 
ray, 
And  nope*s  delusive  mete4)rs  cense  to  play; 
When  clonds  on  clonds  the  smiling  prospect 

close. 
Still  thro*  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows  c 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow   of 

night 
With  the  miid  magic  of  reflected  light. 


The  beaiiteous  maid,  who  bids  the  world 

adieu. 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review ; 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beadii,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear,  familiar  fare : 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper-bell 
Bursts  thro^  the  cypress-walk,  the  convent- 

ceU, 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive. 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive; 
The  whisperM  vow,the  chaste  caress  prolong, 
Weave  the  light  dance,  and  swell  the  choral 

song; 
With  rapt  ear  drink  the  enchanting  serenade. 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight-glade. 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh, 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  slumbers  fly. 
But  not  till  Time  has  calmed  the  ruffled 

breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest. 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 
From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening 

sail. 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there  ; 
Mark  the  fixt  gaze,  the  4ild  and  frenzied 

glare. 
The  racks  of  thought  and  freezings  of  despair! 
But  pause  not  then — beyond  the  western 

wave. 
Go,  view  the  captive  bartered  as  a  slave! 
CrushM  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds, 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly 

recedes. 
Yet  here,  even  here,  with  pleasures  long 

resigned, 
Lo !  MenoRY  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind  { 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soni. 
When   the   rude  scourge  assumes  its  base 

control ; 
And  o'er  Futurity's  blank  page  diffnse 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
*Tis  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore ; 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening 

blows. 
And  quaffs  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows; 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse; 
With  those,the  loved  companions  of  his  youth. 
When  life  was  Inxury,  and  friendship  truth. 
Ah !  why  should  Virtue  fear  the  frowns 

of  Fate? 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,   no  power 

cYeate ! 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wrecked  by  storms,  nor  mouldered  by 

decay; 
A  world,  with  Mbmory's  ceaseless  sunshine 

blest. 
The  home  of  Happiness,  an  honest  breast. 

ButmoKtwemark  the  wondersof  her  reign, 
WbenSleep  lias  locked  the  senses  in  her  chain, 
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When  Kobcr  Judgment  lioii  his  throne  reiiif^ned, 
She  mnilcii  (|wny  the  ehnoR  of  the  mind ; 
And,  as  vnrni  Fancy's  brif^ht  Elysinm  glows. 
From  Her  each  image  springs,  each  colour 

flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  the  immortal  friend  ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  Innocence  to  hend, 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  Silence  given, 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 
When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying 

round 
With    humble    wares    and    pipe    of    merry 

sound, 
From  his  green  vale  and  sheltered  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies : 
Tho'  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play, 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  away, 
Oft,  in  the  saddle  rudely  rocked  to  sleep. 
While  his  mule  browses  on  the  dizzy  steep, 
With  MsnoRv's  aid,   he  sits  at  home,   and 

sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees. 
And  bends,  to  hear  their  cherub-voices  call. 
O'er  the  loud  fury  of  the  torrent's  fall. 
But  can  her  smile  with  gloomy  Madness 

dweir^ 
Say,  can  she  chase  the  horrors  of  his  cell? 
Each  fiery  flight  on  Frenzy's  wing  restrain. 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fevered  brain? 
Pass  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam 

supplies. 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  Genius  lies ! 
He,  whose  arresting  hand  sublimely  wrought 
Each  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  thought; 
And  round,  in  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Forms  ever  fair,  creations  ever  new  I 
But,   as   he  fondly  snatched  the  wreath  of 

Fame, 
The  spectre  Poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she 

wore; 
And  Hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  fttill  how  sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art ! 
From  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
Even  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
With  scenes  that  glow,    with  iratges  that 

breathe  \ 
And   whence  these    scenes,   these   images, 

declare : 
Whence  but  from  Her  who  triumphs  o'er 
,    despair? 
Awake.arise !  with  grateful  fervor  fraught. 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought. 
He,who,thro'  Nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  portrays; 
Whose  mind ,    profaned  by  no    unhallowed 

guest. 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best ; 
May  range,  at  will,  bright  Fancy's  golden 

clime, 
Or,musing,mount  where  Science  sits  sublime. 
Or  wake  the  Spirit  of  departed  Time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  Muse, 
A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews ! 
So  rich  the  culture,  tho'  so  small  the  space, 
Its  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace : 


But  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the 

«ky. 

Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to   sigh  ! 

Tlie  weary  waste,  that  lengthened  as  he  ran. 

Fad4*s  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span! 

Ah !    who   can  tell  the  triumphs  of   the 

mind. 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  Age  has  quenched  the  eye  and  closed 

the  ear. 
Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere. 
Oft  will  she   rise — with  searching   glaare 

pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanished  from  her 

view ; 
Dart  thro'  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast; 
W  ith  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 
So  thro'  the  grove  the  impatient  mother 
flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,earh  secret  pathway  tries ; 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose. 
Long  on  the  wood-moss  stretched  in  swert 

repose. 
Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confincsd 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind. 
Danger  and  death  a  dread  delight  inspire; 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire, 
When,richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer-sun. 
He  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds 

were  done. 
Go,    with  old  Thames,    view    Chelsea's 

glorious  pile; 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile? 
Go,view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich. gn. 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection*  flow. 
Hail,noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave. 
Hail!  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck, 

hail! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  sail. 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  ragr  ; 
Long  have  ye  known  Reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  Valour's  various  day. 
Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the 

piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease ; 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  soul. 
Hast  thou  thro'  Eden's  wild-wood- vales 

pursued 
Each  mountain-scene,  majestically  rude; 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life. 
Far  from  the  din  of  Folly's  'idle  strife: 
Nor.  there  awhile,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  PsMaaonB 

reared ; 
Which   still   records,    beyond   the   pencirs 

power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting-hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  plare. 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace? 

Thus  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  hit  dead  son  the  gallant  Orxomd  sighed. 
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Tliiia,   through  the  gloom  of  Shemitomk'* 

fairy-grove, 
Maeia^s  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 
As  the  stern  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  as  less  deeply  in  its  morniog-hour, 
Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land. 
And  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's 

smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle : 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  imaffe,  when  remotely  viewed. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,    and  wakes  the  social 

sigh, 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity! 
But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never 

know ; 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day, 
Ylhtn  the  hashed  grove  has  sung  its  parting 

lay ; 
When  pensive  Twilight,  in  her  dusky  car. 
Conies  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening-star ; 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell. 
From  hanging   wood,   brown   heath,   and 

bushy  dell ! 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light, 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night. 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul. 
That  shun    the  sphere  of  Pleasure's   gay 

control, 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  Seclusion  rise. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies. 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time, 
(Preserved  inCumbria's  rude,romantic  clime) 
When  Nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landscape 

threw 
Her  richest  fragrance  and  her  brightest  hile, 
A  blither  and  blooming  Forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scenes  Salvator's  soul  adored  ; 
The  rocky  pass  half  hung  with  shaggy  wood, 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunned  the  track,  unknown  to  human 

tread, 
Tbst  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wing  the  heath-cock  rose, 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows ; 
Krc  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar; 
And  through  the  rifted  cliiTs,    that  scaled 

she  sky, 
Berwent's  clear  mirror  charmed  his  dazzled 

eye. 
K«rh  osier-isle,  inverted  on  the  wave. 
Thro*  morn's  gray  mist  its  melting  colours 

gave; 
And,  o  er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling 

grove 
It*  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriance  wove. 


Light  us  the  breeze  that  brushed  the  orient 

dew. 
From  rock,  to  rock  tlie  lyoung  Adventurer 

flew; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore, 
'When,lo!  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  i  erdure  veiled  the 

And  on  the  musk-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye ; 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced    from    the   white    foam    of   some 
sheltered  stream. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  tolled, 
And  ou  the  moor  the  shepherd  penned  his  fold; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  played; 
When,   hark!   a  voice  sung  sweetly   thro' 

the  shade. 
It  ccas'd— yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung, 
Slill  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool  sequestered  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot. 
A  crystal  water  crossed  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  it  bore: 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude ! 

In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 

Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell, 

With  her  sister  Solitude. 

Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 

To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 

Entranced  she  sits  from  youth  to  age, 

Reviewing  Life's  eventful  page; 

And  noting,  ere  they  fade  away. 

The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 
Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat. 
When  lo,  tlie  Genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form — but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel-face  ? 
Can  Virqil's  verse ,    can   Raphabl's   touch 

impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless 

eye. 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  marked  the  stranger 
there ; 
Iler  pastoral  beauty,  and  her  artless  air. 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul; 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pure  and  whitc-wing'd  agents  of  the 

Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sympathy. 
Inform  congenial  spirits  wheii  they  meet? 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  nature  sweet  t 
FLORio,witli  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid. 
Till  through  a  vista's  moonlight-chequered 

shade. 
Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Their  wars  suspended   and  their  counciU 

closed) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awful  state, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate^ 
Nor  paused  he  there.  The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green; 
And.slow-ndvancing,  hailed  him  as  his  guest. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  ex- 
pressed. 
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He  wore  the  rustic  mannera  of  a  Squire; 
Age  had  not  quenched  one  spark  of  manly  fire ; 
But  giant  Gout  had  hound  him  in  her  chain, 
And  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 
Yet  here  Remembrance,  sweetly-soothing 

power ! 
Winged  with  delight  Confinement's  lingering 

hour. 
The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scoured  the  county  in  his  elbow-chair ; 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  tlie  dreaming 

hound. 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music 

round. 
Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confin'd, 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  yiewless  wind  : 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portrayed, 
The  far-fam'd  triumphs  of  the  field  displayed; 
Usurped  the  canvas  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  wall. 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew, 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest-trophies  hung. 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there! 
These  dashed  the  wave,  those  fanned  the 

nionntain-air. 
All,as  they  frowned,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  Y — His  only  child, 
His  darling  Jitlia  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gaiety,  and  native  ease, 
Had  won  his  soul :  and  rapturous  Fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights  and  tints  of  rosy  red ; 
But,  ah!  few  days  had  passed  ere  the  bright 

vision  fled! 
When  Evening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal 

blue. 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw; 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove, 
Down  by  St.  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ; 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  tapered 

rite 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  night ; 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 
A    sacred   calm    thro'    the    brown    foliage 

breathed. 
The  wild  deer,8tartingthro'the  silent  glade. 
With   fearful  gaze     their   various    coarse 

surveyed. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  rrrlined. 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind  ; 
And,while  the  coot  her  jet-wing  loved  to  lave. 
Rocked  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave ; 
The  eagle  rushed  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant-nest. 
And  now  the  moon  had  dimmed,  with  dewy 

ray. 
The  few,  fine  flushes  of  departing  day ; 
O'er  the  wide  water's  deep  serene  she  hung, 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung; 
When,  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew. 
And  to  the  surge  consigned  its  little  rrew. 
All,  all  I'scaped — but  ere  the  lo%er  bore 
His  foiot  and  faded  Jllia  to  the  shore, 


Her  sense  had  fled ! — Exhausted  by  theatorm, 
A  fatal  trance  hung  o'er  her  pallid  form  ; 
Her  closing  eye  a  trembling  lustre  fired ; 
'Twas  life's  last  spark— it  fluttered  and  ex- 
pired! 
The  father  strewed  his  white  hairs  in  the 
wind. 
Called  on  his  child — ^nor  lingered  long  behind : 
And  Firfiaro  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave. 
With  many  an  evening-whisper,  o'er  their 

grave. 
Ye6,Fi.oRio  lived — and,  still  of  each  poosessM, 
The  father  cherished,  and  the  maid  c:aresord ! 
For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove. 
With  Julia's  spirit  thro'  the  shadowy  grove ; 
Gaze  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  planned. 
Kiss  every  flow  ret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah  !  still  he  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade. 
When   hazy  hues    and    glimmering  Tights 

betrayed 
Half  -  viewless  forms;  still   listened  as  the 

breeze 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees; 
And  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught. 
In  sweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought ! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shunned '  the  blaze 

of  day; 
She  gave  its  spars  to  shoot  a  tremblin|^  ray. 
The  spring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  ceU, 
Murmured  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell  ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone, 
IuFlorio's  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own. 
Her  charm  around  the  enchantress  Mbxomt 

threw, 
A  charm  that  soothes  the  mind  and  sweetens 
too! 
But  is  Her  magic  only  felt  below? 
Say,   thro'  what  brighter  realms  she  bids 

it  flow ; 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere. 
She  yields  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here: 
All  that  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew. 
Not  called  in  slow  succession  to  review ; 
But,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day. 
At  once  presented  to  their  glad  survey ! 
Each  scene  of  bliss  revealed,  since  chaos 
fled. 
And  dawning  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread; 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glowed. 
Since  first  Creation's  choral  anthem  flowed ; 
Each  ready  flight,  at  Mercy's  smile  divine. 
To  distant  worlds  that  undiscovered  shine ; 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  living  rays. 
And  all,combined,  with  blest  effnlgenre  blaze. 
There  thy  bright  train,  immortal  Friend- 
ship, soar; 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
And,  as  the  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infant  years. 
So  there  the  soul,released  from  human  strife. 
Smiles  at  the  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
Its  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its 

showers ; 
As  at  a  dream  that  charmed  her  vacant  hours ! 
Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend. 
To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
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To  hover  round  his  evening-walk  anteen. 
And  hold  tweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  fi-iend- 

ship  grew, 
And  heaven  and  nature  opened  to  their  view ! 
Oft,when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please ; 
There  may  these  gentle   guests  delight  to 

dwell, 
And  bless  ihe  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 
Oh  thou !  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont 

to  share, 
From  Reason's  dawn,  each  pleasure  and  each 

care ; 
With  whom,  alas!  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happmess  below ; 
If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angers  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul ; 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 
Devout  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resigned; 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no 

disguise. 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aimed  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  Time  and  Chance  present 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 
When  thy  lastbreath,ere  Nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  expressed ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling 

fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  over  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet    remembrance    of  unblemished 

youth, 
The  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Truth ! 
Hail,  MnvoRY,hail !  in  thy  ezhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thonghtand  hershadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel,  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer- visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  bnt  a  beam  of  soher  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy^s  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
Bnt  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  f 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her 

flight, 
Ponr  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs  and  her  sons  are  blest 


Tke  followia^stsHSt  sre  ssid  to  bsve  been  written 
•■  s  blank  leaf  of  this  Poem.  They  present  as 
sffeetiag  reverse  of  the  pietare. 

Pleasures  of  Memory ! — oh  supremely  blest. 
And  justly  proud  beyond  a  Poet's  praise ; 
If  the  pure  confines  of  thy  tranquil  breast 
Contain,  indeed,  the  subject  of  thy  hiys! 
By  me  how  envied ! — for  to  me 
The  herald  still  of  misery. 


Memory  mokes  her  influence  known 
By  sighs,  and  tears,  and  grief  alone : 
I  greet  her  as  the  fiend,  to  whom  belong 
The  vulture's  ravening  beak,   the   raven's 
funeral  song. 

She  tells  of  time  mispent,  of  comfort  lost. 

Of  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by ; 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nnrsed,too  rudely  crossed. 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish,  yet  fear  to  die ; 
For  what,  except  th'  instinctive  fear 
Lest  she  survive,  detains  me  here, 
"When  all  the  life  of  life  is  fledY— 
What,  but  the  deep  inherent  dread. 
Lest  she  beyond  the  grave  resume  her  reign. 
And  realize  the  hell  that  priests  and  beldams 
feign  ? 


NOTES. 

Awake  hut  one,  and  h,  what  myriadt  rhei  [p.Stl. 
When  a  traveller,  who  was  surveying  the  rains 
of  Rome,  eipressed  a  desire  to  possess  some  relic 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  Ponssin,  who  attended 
him,  stooped  down,  and,  gathering  np  a  handfol 
of  earth  shining  with  small  grains  or  porphyry. 
"Take  this  home,**  said  he,  "for  year  cabinet ;  ana 
say  boldly,  i^ueuta  e  Roma  Jntiea,"* 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  truth  ehatt  Haelbu's  woUm 

at  teat  [p.  S9I. 

Daring  the  siege  of  Harlem,  when  that  citv  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  point  of 
opening  its  gates  to  a  base  and  barbarous  enemv^ 
a  design  was  formed  to  relieve  it;  and  the  intel- 
ligence was  conveyed  to  the  citisens  by  a  letter 
which  was  tied  under  the  wing  of  a  pigeon.  The 
same  messenger  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Ma- 
tins, as  we  are  informed  by  the  elder  Pliny. 

Iheae  atfU  exM,  &e.  [p.  S98. 

There  is  a  fata  re  Bxistenee  even  in  this  world, 
an  Existence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
shall  live  after  us.  It  is  in  reserve  for  everv  man, 
however  obscare ;  and  his  portion,  if  he  be  diligent, 
must  be  equal  to  his  desires.  For  in  whose  re- 
membrance can  we  wish  to  hold  a  place,  but  sock 
as  know,  and  are  known  by  usi  These  are  within 
the  sphere  of  oar  iofluence,  and  among  these  and 
their  descendanu  we  may  live  evermore. 

Haat  thou  thro*  Eden't  wUd-mood-vaiet  pUraued 

[p.  S94. 

On  the  road-side  between  Penrith  and  Appleby 
there  stands  a  vmall  pillar  with  this  inscription : 
"This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  1656,  by  Ann 
Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  for  a  memorial  of 
her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with  her  good  and 
pious  mother,  Margaret,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Cumberland,  on  th#  3d  of  April,  1616;  in  memory 
whereof  she  hath  left  an  annuity  of  4/.  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Brougham, 
every  2d  day  of  April  for  ever,  upon  the  stone- 
Uble  placed  hard  by.    Laus  Deo!** 

The  Eden  is  the  principal  river  of  Comberlaad, 
and  rises  in  the  wildest  part  of  Westmoreland. 

O'er  hfa  dead  aon  the  goUant  Osmor n  aighed. 

fp.  39S. 
Ormond  bore  the  loss  with  patience  and  dignity : 
though  he  e\er  retained  a  pleasing,  however  me- 
lancholy, sense  of  the  signal  merit  of  Ossory.  I 
would  not  exchange  my  dead  son,  said  he,  for  any 
living  son  in  Christendon.    Hohb,  VI.  140. 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Villula, et  pauper  agrlle, 

Me  tibi,  et  hos  ona  mecum,  et  quos  lemper  amaTi 
Comfflenclo. 

f 
Wheh,  with  a  Rbavxub^s  akill,  thy  curioua 

mind 
Has  classed  the  insect-trihes  of  human-kind, 
Each  with  its  husy  hum,  or  gilded  wing, 
Its  suhtle  web- work,  or  its  venomed  sting ; 
Let  me,  to  claim  a  few  unvalued  hours, 
Point  out  the  green  lane   rough  with  fern 

and  flowers; 
The  sheltered  gate  that  opens  to  my  field. 
And  the  white  front  thro*  mingling  elms 
revealed. 
In  Tain,  alas !  a  yillage-friend  invites 
To  simple  comforts,  and  domestic  rites. 
When  the  gay  months  of  Carnival  resume 
Their  annual  round  of  glitter  and  perfume ; 
When  London  hails  thee  to  its  splendid  mart, 
Its  hives  of  sweets,  and  cabinets  of  art ; 
And,  lo,  majestic,  as  thy  manly  song, 
Flows  the  full  tide  of  human  life  along. 

Still  must  my  partial  pencil  love  to  dwell 
On  the  home-prospects  of  my  hcrrait-cell ; 
The  mossy  pales   that   skirt   the  orchard- 
green, 
Here  hid  by  shrub-wood,  there  by  glimpses 

seen ; 
And  the  brown  path-way,  that,  with  care- 
less flow. 
Sinks,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below. 
Still  must  it  trace  (the  flattering  tints  forgive) 
Each  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  landscape 

live: 
Oft  o^er  the  mead,  at  pleasing  distance,  pass 
Browsing  the  hedge  by  fits  the  panniered  ass ; 
The  idling  shepherd-boy,  with  rude  delight. 
Whistling  his  dog    to   mark   the   pebble*s 

flight; 
And  in  her  kerchief  blue  the  cottage-maid. 
With  brimming  pitcher  from  the  shadowy 

glade. 
Far  to  the  south  a  mountain-vale  retires. 
Rich  in  its  groves,  and  glens,   and  village- 
spires  ; 
Its  upland  lawns,  and  clift's  with  foliage  hung. 
Its  wizard-stream,  nor  nameless  nor  unsnng: 
And  thro'  the  various  year,  the  various  day, 
What  scenes  of  glory  burst,  and  melt  away! 
When  April-verdure  springs  in  Grosvenor- 
sqnare. 
And  the  furred  Beauty  comes  to  winter  there. 
She  bids  old  Nature  mar  the  plan  no  more ; 
Yet  still  the  seasons  circle  as  before.  | 


Ah,  still  as  soon  the  young  Aurora  plays. 
Though  moons  and  flambeaux  trail   their 

broadest  blaze; 
As  soon  the  sky-lark  pWrs  his  matin-soDg, 
Though  evening  lingers  at  the  mask  so  long. 
There  let  her  strike  with  momentary  ray. 
As  tapers  shine  their  little  lives  away ; 
There  let  her  practise  from  herself  to  steal. 
And  look  the  happiness  she  does  not  feci ; 
The  ready  smite  and  bidden  blush  employ 
At  Faro-routs  that  dazzle  to  destroy ; 
Fan  with  afl*ected  ease  the  essenred  air. 
And  lisp  of  fashions  witli   unmeaning  stare. 
Be  thine  to  meditate  an  humbler  flight, 
When  morning  fills  the  fields  with  rosy  light  | 
Be  thine  to  bicnd^  nor  thine  a  vulgar  aim. 
Repose  with  dignity,  with  quiet  fame. 
Here   no    state  -  chambers   in    long    line 

unfold. 
Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  fret- 
ted gold ; 
Yet  modest  ornament,  with  use  combined. 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 
Small  change  of  scene,  small  space  his  home 

requires. 
Who  leads  a  life  of  satisfied  deiiires. 
.    What  tho^  no  marble  breathes,  no  canvas 

glows. 
From  every  point  a  ray  of  genius  flows ! 
Be  mine  to  bless  the  more  mechanic  skill. 
That  stamps,  renews,  and  multiplies  at  will; 
And  cheaply  circulates,  thro*  distant  climen. 
The  fairest  relics  of  the  purest  times. 
Here  from  the  mould  to  conscious  being  start 
Those  finer  forms,  the  miracles  of  art; 
Here  chosen  gems,  imprest  on  sulphur,  shine. 
That  slept  for  ages  in  a  second  mine ; 
And  here  the  faithful  graver  dares  to  trace 
A  Michabl's    grandeur,   and   a  Raphaki.V 

grace ! 
Thy  gallcry.Florence.gilds  my  humble  walls. 
And  my  low  roof  the  Vatican  recalls ! 
Soon  as  the  morning -dream   my    pillow 

flies. 
To  waking  sense  what  brighter  visions  rise! 
O  mark !  again  the  coursers  of  the  Sun, 
At  GuiDo's  call,  their  round  of  glory  run ! 
Again  the  rosy  Ilonrs  resume  their  flight. 
Obscured  and  lost  in  floods  of  golden  light! 
But  could  thine  erring  friend  so  long  forget 
(Sweet  source  of  pensive  joy  and  fond  regret ) 
I'hat  here  its  warmest  hues  the  pem^il  Hingn, 
Ln !  here  the  lost  restores,  the  absent  brin^^n ; 
And  still  the  Few  best  loved  and  most  rercrrd 
Rise  round   the   board    their  social   smilc 

endearcdlf 
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Selected  BhelTet  shall  claim  thy  stadioas 
hours; 
There  shall  thy   rangiofr   mind  be  fed  on 

flowers! 
There,  while  the  shaded  lamp's  mild  lustre 

streams, 
Read  ancient   books,    or   dream   inspiring 

dreams ; 
And,  when  a  sage^s  bnst  arrests  thee  there, 
Paase,  and  his  'features  with  his  thoughts 

compare.  * 
Ah,  most  that  Art  my  grateful  rapture  calls. 
Which  breathes  a  soul  into  the  silent  walls ; 
Which  gathers  round  the  Wise  of  every 

tongue. 
All  on  whose  words  departed  nations  hung ; 
Still  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  conreise 

sweet; 
Guides  in  the  world,  companions  in  retreat ! 
Tho'  my  thatched  bath  no   rich  Mosaic 
knows, 
A  limpid  spring  wkh  unfelt  current  flows ; 
Emblem  of  Life !  which,  still  as  we  survey. 
Seems  motionless,  yet  ever  glides  away ! 
The  shadowy  walls  record,  with  Attic  art, 
The  strength  and  beauty  that  its  waves 

impart. 
HereTnans,  bending  with  a  mother's  fears 
Dips  her  dear  boy,  whose  pride  restrains 

his  tears. 
There,   Ysnirs,   rismg,  shrinks  with  sweet 

surprise, 
Aa  her  fair  self  reflected  seems  to  rise ! 
Far  from  the  joyless  ghire,  the  maddening 
strife. 
And  aU  the  dull  impertinence  of  life. 
These  eyelids  open  to  the  rising  ray. 
And  close,  whenNature  bids,  at  close  of  day. 
Here,  at  the  dawn,  the  kindling  landscape 

glows ; 
There  noon-day  levees  call  from  faint  repose. 
Here  the  flushed  wave  flings  back  the  parting 

lifTht; 
There  glimmering  lamps  anticipate  the  night 
When  from  his  classic  dreams  the  student 

steals, 
Asiid  the  buzz  of  crowds,  the  whirl  of  wheels. 
To  muse  unnoticed— while  around  him  press 
The  meteor-forms  of  equipage  and  dress ; 
Alone,  in  wonder  lost,  he  seems  to  stand 
A  Tery  stranger  in  his  native  land ! 
And  (tho' perchance  of  current  coin  possest 
And  modem  phrase  by  living  lips  exprest) 
Like  those  blest  Youths,  forgive  the  fabling 

Whose  blameless  lives  deceived  a  twilight- 

Spent  in  sweet  slumbers;    till  the  miner's 

spade 
Unclosed  the  cavern,  and  the  morning  played. 
Ah,  what  their  strange  surprise,  their  wild 

delight ! 
New  arts  of  life,  new  manners  meet  their 

sight! 
In  a  new  world  they  wake,  as  from  the  dead ; 
Yet  doubt  the  trance  dissolved,  the  vision  fled ! 


O  come,  and,  rich  in  intellectual  wealth. 
Blend  tliought  with  exercise,  with  knowledge 

health! 
Lon&r,  in  this  sheltered  scene  of  lettered  talk, 
Witn  sober  step  repeat  the  pensive  walk; 
Nor  scom,when  graver  triflings  fail  to  please. 
The  cheap  amusements  of  a  mind  at  ease ; 
Here  every  care  in  sweet  oblivion  cast. 
And  many  an  idle  hour — not  idly  passed. 

Not  tuneful  echoes,  ambushed  at  my  gate. 
Catch  the   blest  accents   of  the   wise  and 

great. 
Vain  of  its  various  page,  no  Album  breathes 
The  sigh  that  Friendship  or  the  Muse  be- 
queaths. 
Yet  some  good  Genii  o*er  my  hearth  preside. 
Oft  the  far  friend,  with  secret  spell,  to  guide ; 
And  there  I  trace,  when  the  gray  evening 

lours, 
A  silent  chronicle  of  happier  hours ! 

When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow. 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow; 
His  spanglingshower  when  Frost  the  wizard 

flitig>; 
Or,  borne  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings. 
O'er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves, 
And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltenng  eaves ; 
—Thy  muffled   friend  his   nectarine  -  wall 

ftursues, 
low  crocus  wooes. 
Screened  from  the  arrowy  North ;  and  duly 

hies 
To  meet  the  morning-rumour  as  it  flies; 
To  range  the  murmuring  market-place,  and 

view 
The  motley   groups   that  faithfnl  Tbnibbs 

drew. 
When  Spring  bursts  forth  in  blossoms  thro' 

the  vale. 
And  her  wild  music  triumphs  on  the  gale. 
Oft  with  my  book  I  muse  from  stile  to  stile ; 
Oft  in  my  porch  the  listless  noon  beguile. 
Framing  loose  nnmbers,  till  declining  day 
Thro'  the  green  trellis  shoots  a  crimson  ray ; 
Till  the  West-wind  leads  on  the  twilight- 
hours. 
And  shakes  the  fragrant  bells  of  closing 

flowers. 
Nor  boast,  O  Choisy!  seat  of  soft  delight, 
The  secret  charm  of  thy  voluptuous  night 
Tain  is  the  blaze  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of 

power ! 
Lo,  here,  attendant  on  the  shadowy  hour. 
Thy  closet-supper,  served  by  hands  unseen. 
Sheds,  like  an  evening-star,  its  ray  serene. 
To  hail  our  coming.  Not  a  step  profane 
Dares,  with  rude  sound,   the  cheerful  rite 

restrain ; 
And,while  the  frugal  banquet  glows  revealed. 
Pure  and  unlionght, — the  natives  of  my  field; 
While  blushing  fruits  thro'  scattered  leaves 

invite. 
Still  clad  in  bloom,  and  veiled  in  azure  light ! 
With    wine,   as  rich   in  years   as  Horaob 

sings. 
With  water,  clear  as  his  own  fountain  flings, 
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The  thifting  aide-board  plays  iUr  gambler 

part. 
Beyond  the  triumphs  of  a  Loriot's  art. 

Thus,  in  this  cahn  recess,  so  richly  fraught 
With  mental  light,  and  luxury  of  thought. 
My  life  steals  on;  (O  could  it  blend  with 

thine!) 
Careless  my  course,  yet  not  without  desifpi. 
So  thro*  the  rales  of  Loire  the  bee-hives  glide, 
The  light  raft  dropping  with  the  silent  tide ; 
So,  till  the  laughing  scenes  are  lost  in  night. 
The  busy  people  wing  their  various  flighty 
Culling  unnumbered  sweets  from  nameless 

•  flowers. 

That  scent  the  vineyard  in  its  purple  hours. 
Rise,  ere  the  watch-relieving  clarions  play. 
Caught  thro'  St.  James's  groves  at  blush 

of  day ; 
Ere  its  full  voice  the  choral  anthem  flings 
Thro'  trophied  tombs  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Haste  to  the  trai^uil  shade  of  learned  ease, 
Tho'  skilled  alike  to  dazzle  and  to  please ; 
Tho'  each  gay  scene  be  searched  with  anxious 

eye, 
Nor  tliy  shut  door  be  passed  without  a  sigh. 
If,  when  this  roof  shall  know  thy  friend 

no  more. 
Some,  formed  like  thee,  should  once,  like 

thee,  explore; 
Invoke  the  Lares  of  his  loved  retreat. 
And  his  lone  walks  imprint  with  pilgrim-feet; 
Then  be  it  said,  (as,  vain  of  better  days. 
Some  grvLj  domestic   prompts  the  partial 

praise ;) 
^'Unknown  he  lived,  unenvied,  not  unblest ; 
Reason  his  guide,  and  Happiness  his  guest. 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  his  moral  page. 
We  trace  the  manners  of  a  purer  age. 
His  soul,  with  thirst  of  genuine  glory  fraught. 
Scorned  the  false  lustre  of  licentious  thought. 
— One  foir  asylum  from  the  world  he  knew. 
One  chosen  seat,  that  charms  with  various 

view ! 
Who  boasts  of  more  (believe  the   serious 

strain) 
Sighs  for  a  home,  and  sighs,  alas !  in  vain. 
Thro'  each  he  roves,  the  tenant  of  a  day, 
And,with  the  swallow, wings  the  year  away !" 


VERSES 
warrrKTi  to  as  storbii  by  Mas.  Siddons. 

Ybs,  'tis  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were 

vain ; 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  world;  no  seraph  yet! 
Nor  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board. 
Where  I  died  last— by  poison  or  the  sword; 
Blanching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of 

night. 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light. 


To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
Called  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spell. 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone; 
A  very  woman — scarce  restrains  her  own ! 
Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assigned  ? 
Ah,  no !  shescoms  the  trappings  of  her  Art ; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the 

heart! 
But,  Ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  annuuik  ? 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect. 
Know  every  Woman  studies  stage-effect. 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills. 
As  Instinct  teaches,  or  as  Humour  wills  ; 
And,  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calU, 
Acts  in  the  drama,  till  the  curtain  falls. 
First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph 

swells. 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells  I 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  m^e. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-coloured  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  load  en- 
deavour, 
Now  here,  now  there — in  noise  and  mischief 

ever! 
A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in 

papers, 
And   mimics  father's  gout,  and   mother's 

vapours ; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances ; 
Playful  at  church,   and  serious  when  she 

dances ; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows ; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions! 
A  romp !  that  lon^ett  of  perpetual  motions ! 
—-Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 
I'oo  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated, 

sighs ! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  Ute  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  dis- 
dained. 
And   now   she  sues  to   slaves  herself  had 

chained ! 
Then  comes   that  good  old  character,  a 

Wife, 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  tlie  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaze  set  PoaTLAnn-PLAca  on 

fire; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  Conrert,   Opera, 

Ball, 
A  Meteor,  traced  by  none,  tho'  seen  by  all ; 
And,  when  her   shattered  nerves  forbid  to 

roam. 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 
Last  the  gray  Dowager,  in  ancient  flounces. 
With  snufi* and  spectacles  theagedenoRiires: 
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BoMts  how  the  Sires  of  tliis  degenerate  lale 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duelled  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her   tea  she  sweetens,    as  she  sips,   with 

scandal ; 
With  modem  Belles  eternal  warfare  wages, 
Like  her  own  hirds  that  clamour  from  their 

cages; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  Ruin,  nodding  to  its  fall! 
Thus  Woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her 

exit; 
Not  least  an  Bctress,when  she  least  suspects  it. 
Yet  Nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot ; 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  controul. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks   each   thought  chained    down    by 

coward  Art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start! 
— And  she,  whose  first,   best  wish  is  your 

applause, 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. 
Bom  on  the  stage — thro'  every  shifting  scene. 
Obscure  or  bright,  tempestuous  or  serene. 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these 

inspired  ? 
Thu9  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings, 
AUsktll«  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things ! 
To  yon,  unchecked,  each  genuine  feeling 

flows; 
For  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owes. 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Innota  msnet;  maltoiqae  nepote*, 

Malts  viium  volvest  darssdo  tvcals,  viscit. 


RorwD  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move! 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe! 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above. 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 

There  once  the   steel-chid  knight  reclined. 
Kin  sable  plumage  tempest-tossed; 
And,  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind, 
From  towers  long  fled  by  humankind. 
His  brow  the  hero  crossed  ! 

Then  Culture  came,  and  days  serene; 
And  village-sports,  and  garlands  gay. 
Fnll  many  a  pathway  crossed  the  green; 
And  maids  and  shepherd-yonths  were  seen 
To  celebrate  the  May. 

Father  of  many  a  forest  deep. 
Whence  many  a  navy  thnnder-fraught ! 
Erst  IB  thy  acora-cells  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o'er  the  world  to  sweep. 
Opening  new  spheres  of  thought! 


Wont  iji.the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian-spell. 
Sung  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 
Of  human  sacrifice ! 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  tlie  evening-sky; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glara 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  there 
Of  him  who  came  to  die! 


ON     A     TEAR. 

Oh!  that  the  Chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chlob's  eye; 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  Sensibility! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul! 
Who  ever  fliest  to  bring  relief,     . 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  controul 
Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age; 
Thou  charmst  in  Fancy's  idle  dream, 
In  Reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  coarse. 


TO    THE    GNAT. 

When  by  the  green-wood-side,  at  summer- 
eve. 
Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye. 
And  fairy-scenes,  that  Fancy  loves  to  weave. 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy  i 
'Tis  thine  to  range  in  bnsy  quest  of  prey, 
Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight, 
Brnslifromroy  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away. 
And  all  is  Solitude,  and  all  is  Night! 
— Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 
ITnsheaths  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air! 
No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply. 
Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glit 
tering  snear, 

n  T 
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Now  near  and   nearer  rash  thy  whirring; 

wings, 
Thy  dragon-tcales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings ! 
— I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 


A    WISH. 

MiRB  he  a  cot  heside  the  hill, 
A  hee-hive*R  hum  shall  sooth  my  ear; 
A  willowy  hrook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  heneath  my  thatch. 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay>huiit  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  hlue. 

The  village-church,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  our  marriage-vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  hreeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER-ABBE¥. 

OOTOBSE  10,    1806. 

After  the  Fnsersl   of  the  Right  Hob.  Chaklbs 
Jambs  Fox. 

WaoB'aa  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a 

sigh, 
Mark  where  the  smaU  remains  of  greatDess 

lie. 
There  sleeps  the  dnst  of  him  for  ever  gone; 
How  near  the  scene  where  late  his  glory 

shone! 
And,  tho'  no  more  atcends  the  voice  of  prayer, 
Tho'  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there. 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best,  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
Still  do  I  see  (while  thro'  the  vaulU  of  night 
The  funeral-toag  once  more  proclaims  the 

rite) 


The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  isle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  filled  the  solemn  pile  ; 
The  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led. 
Of  those,  that  loved  him  living,   monmed 

him  d^ ; 
Of  those,   the  few,  that  for  their  country 

stood 
Round  him  who  dared  he  singularly  gocMl ; 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claimed  him  for  their 

own; 
And  nothing  wanting — hut  himself  alone ! 

Oh  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name ; 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian. of  the  dead! 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows 

shed  9 
(Such  as  he  shed  on  Nblson's  closing  grave; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  he  gave !) 
In  h'ra,  resentful  of  another's  wrong. 
The  dumb  we^  eloquent,  the  feeble  Strang. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew, — 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too? 
What  tho'  with  war  the  madding  nations 

rung. 
Peace,   when  he  spoke,    was  ever  an    his 

tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of 

state, 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gathered  roead ; 
He  walked,  erect,  on  consecrated  groand. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of 

day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  lettered  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grovr« 
Where  still  his  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove; 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  Uie  widow's 

prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallowed 

page. 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage; 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  arms 

he  died. 
Friend  of  all  humankind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice,  that  speaks,  was  not  to   thee 

unknown) 
Wilt  thou  be  missed.— O'er  every  land  aad 

sea 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hushed — in  distant 

years — 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle 

tears! 
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PART     I. 

At  summer-eve,  when  Heaven's  aerial  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hUls 

below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  snnbright  summit  mingles  wiUi  the 

sky? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling 

near? — 
Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way ; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath 

been; 
And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 

What  potent  spirit  guides  the  raptured  eye 
To  pierce  the  ahades  of  dim  futurity  ? 
Ctn  Wisdom   lend,  with  all  her  heavenly 

power. 
The  pledge  of  Joy's  anticipated  hour? 
Ah,  no!  she  darkly  sees  the  fate  of  man — 
Her  dim  horieon  bounded  to  a  span ; 
Or,  if  sh^  hold  an  image  to  the  view, 
'Tis  Nature  pictured  too  severely  true. 
With  thee,  sweet  Horn  I  resides  the  heavenly 

light. 
That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight : 
Thine   is  the    charm    of    life's  bewildered 

That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 
Waked  by  thy  touch,  I  see  the  sister  band, 
Ob  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command. 
And  fly  where'er  thy  mandate  bids  them 

steer. 
To  Pleasure's  path,  or  Glory's  bright  career. 

PrioieTal  Hopb,  the  Aonian  Muses  say. 
When  Man  and  Nature  mourned  their  first 
«,.  decay, 

When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe. 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below. 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant 

War 
Voked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car. 


When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banished  from  the 

plain. 
Sprung  on  the  viewless   winds  to  Heaven 

agmn; 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless  -gnUty  mind. 
But  Hops,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  behind. 
Thus,    while    Elijah's    burning    wheels 

prepare 
From  Carmel's  heights  to  sweep  the  fields 

of  air. 
The  prophet's  mantle,  ere  his  flight  began, 
Dropt  on  the  world — a  sacred  gift  to  man. 
Auspicious  Hops!    in  thy  sweet  garden 

grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every 

woe; 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid 

hour, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer- 
bower  ; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing. 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid-spirits 

brinp! 
What  viewless  forms  th'  Aeolian  organ  play. 
And  sweep  the  furrowed   lines  of  anxloua 

thought  away! 
Angel  of  life !  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  boumis,  and  Ocean's  wUdest 

shore. 
Lo !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark  careering  o'er  unfathomed  fields; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star. 
With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurled. 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half 

the  world ! 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a  sum- 

•    mer  smiles. 

On  Behring's  rocks.orGreenland's  naked  isles: 

Cold  on  his  midnight- watch  the  breeses  blow. 

From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow : 

And  waft,  across  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar. 

The  woirs  long  howl  from  Onalaska's  shore. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm. 

Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form ! 

Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shattered  bark 

delav ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 
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But  HoPB  can  here  her  moonligpht-vigili 

keep, 
And  sin^  to  charm  the  Rpirit  of  the  deep : 
Swift  as  ynn  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole, 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive 

soul, 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes. 
The  g-rot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times, 
His  cottage-home,  his  hark  of  slender  sail, 
His  glassy  lake,  and  hroomwood-hlossomed 

vale. 
Rash  on  his  thought )  he  sweeps  before  the 

wind. 
Treads  the  laved  shore  he  sighed  to  leave 

behind ; 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  flies,  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace ; 
Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking 

tear, 
And  clasps,  with  many  a  sigh,  his  children 

dear ! 
While,  long  neglected,but  at  length  caressed, 
His  faithful  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest, 
Points  to  the  master's  eyes  (where'er  they 

roam) 
His  wistful  face,    and'  whines   a   welcome 

home. 
Friend  of  the  brave!    in  peril's  darkest 

hour, 
Intrepid  Virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power ; 
To   thee  the  heart  its   trembling  homage 

yields, 
On  stormy  floods,  and  camage>covered  fields. 
When    front   to    front   the  bannered    hosts 

combine. 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful 

line. 
When  all  is  still  on  Death's  devoted  soil. 
The  march-worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ; 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  ne  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit-speaking  eye. 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  coniie, 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum! 
And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that 

bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  his  native  shore — 
In  horrid  climes,   where  Chiloc's  tempests 

sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
*TwaB   his   to    mourn    misfortune's    rudest 

shock. 
Scourged  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the 

rock, 
To  wake  each  joyless  morn,  and  search  again 
71ie  famished  haunts  of  solitary  men  ; 
Whose  race,    unyielding    as    their    native 

storm, 
Know  not  a  trace  of  Nature  but  the  form; 
Yet,  at  thy  rail,  the  hardy  tar  pursued. 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsubdued. 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afar. 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  northern 

star; 
Paused  at  earli  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 
Uyarnas  in  the  wild,  and  merntaids  on  the 

shore ; 


Till,  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliflT  anbline. 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend. 
Peace  and  rtyose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend ! 
Congenial  Hops!  thy  passion-kindling  power. 
How  bright,   how  strong,  -in    youth's    un- 
troubled hour! 
On  yon  proud  height,  with  Genius  hand  in 

hand, 
I  see  thee  light,  and  wave  thy  golden  wand. 
'^60,  child  of  Heaven!  (thy  winged  words 

proclaim) 
'Tis  thine  to  search  the  boundless  fields  of 

fame ! 
Lo !  Newton,  priest  of  nature,  shines  afar. 
Scans  the  wide  world  and  numbers  ev'ry  star ! 
Wilt  thou,  with  him,  mysterious  rites  apply. 
And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonder-beaming 

eye? 
Yes,    thou    shalt    mark,    with    magic    art 

profound. 
The  speed  of  light,   the  circling  mmrcb  of 

sound ; 
With  Franklin  grasp  the  lightning's  fiery 

wing. 
Or  yield  the  lyre  of  Heaven  another  string. 
*^The  Swedish  sage  admires,    io    yondvr 

bowers. 
His  winged  insects,  and  his  rosy  flowers; 
Calls  from  their  woodland-haunts  the  savage 

train 
With  sounding  horn,  and  counts  them  on 

the  plain — 
So  once,  at  Heaven's  command,  the  wanderers 

came 
To  Eden's   shade,  and  heard  their  various 

name. 
'^Far  from  the  world,  in  yon  sequestered 

clime. 
Slow  pass  the  sons  of  Wisdom,  more  sublime; 
Calm  as  the  fields  of  Heaven,  his  sapient  eye 
The  loved  Athenian  lifts  to  realms  on  high. 
Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page. 
Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  Father 

sage: 
Shall  Nature  bound  to  Earth's  diurnal  spaa 
The  fire  of  God,  th'  immortal  soul  of  man  Y 
^^Turn,  child  of  Heaven,  thy  rapture-light- 

cn'd  eye 
To  Wisdom's  walks,  the   sacred  Nine   are 

nigh: 
Hark !    from    bright  spires    that   gild    the 

Delphian  height. 
From  streams  that  wander  in  eternal  light. 
Ranged  on  their  hill,  Harmonia's  daughters 

swell 
The  mingling  tones  of  horn,  and  harp,  and 

shell; 
Deep  from  his  vaults,  the  Loxian  murmurs 

flow. 
And  Pythia's  awful  organ  peals  below. 
"BeioY  ed  of  Heaven!  the  smiling  Muse  shall 

shed 
Her  monn1ight>halo  on  thy  beauteous  head; 
Shall  swell  th^'  heart  to  rapture  unconfined. 
And  breathe  a  holy  madness  o^er  thy  mind. 
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I  Me  thee  roam  her  guardian  power  beneath, 
And  talk  with  spfrita  on  the  midnight  heath; 
Eoqatre  of  guilty  wanderers  whence  they 

came. 
And  ask  each  blood-stained  form  his  earthly 

name; 
Then  weave  in  rapid  rerse  the  deeds  they  tell. 
And  read  the  trembling  world  the  tales  of 
hell. 
^^WhenVenns,  throned  in  clouds  of  rosy  hue, 
Flings  from  her  golden  urn  the  \esper-dew, 
And  bids  fond  man  her    glimmering  noon 

employ. 
Sacred  to  lore,  and  walks  of  tender  joy; 
A  milder  mood  the  goddess  shall  recall, 
And  soft  as  dew  thy  tones  of  music  fall; 
>Vbile  beauty^s  deeply-pictured  smiles  im- 
part 
A  pang  more  dear  than  pleasure  to  the  heart — 
Warm  as  thy  sighs  shall  flow  the  Lesbian 

strain. 
And  plead  in  beauty's  ear,  nor  plead  in  \ain. 
*^0r  wilt  thou  Orphean  hymns  more  sacred 
deem. 
And  steep  thy  song  in  Mercy's  mellow  stream ; 
To  pensive  drops  the  radiant  eye  beguile — 
For  beauty's    tears   are  lovelier  than    her 

smile ; — 

On  Nature's  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief. 

And  teach  impassioned  souls  the  joy  of  grief? 

'^Yes;  to  thy   tongue  shall  seraph-words 

be  given, 

And  power   on  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of 

Heaven ; 
The   proud,    the  cold  untroubled  heart  of 

stone. 
That  never  mused  on  sorrow  but  its  own,, 
i'oloeks  a  generous  store  at  thy  command. 
Like  Horeb's   rocks  beneath  the  prophet's 

hand. 
The  living  lumber  of  his  kindred  earth. 
Charmed  into  sonl,  receives  a  second  birth ; 
Feels  thy  dread  power  another  heart  afford. 
Whose  passion-touch'd  harmonious  strings 

accord 
Trae  as  the  circling  spheres  to  Nature's  plan ; 
And  man,  the  brother,  lives  the  friend  of  man. 
^'Bright  as  the  pillar  rose  at  Heaven's 
command, 
When  Israel  marched  along  the  desart  land. 
Blazed  through  the  night  on  lonely  wilds 

afar. 
And  told  the  path — a  never-setting  star: 
So," heavenly  €reniuB,  in  thy  course  divine, 
HopB  is  thy  star,  her  light  is  ever  thine." 
Propitious  Power!   when  rankling  cares 
annoy 
The  sacred  home  of  hymenean  joy ; 
When  doomed  to  Poverty's  sequestered  dell. 
The  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue  dwell, 
I'opitied  by  the  world,  unknown  to  fame. 
Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and   their  hearts 

the  same — 
Oh  there,  prophetic  Hopb  !  thy  smile  bestow. 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  wortli  should  never 
know — 


There,  as  the  parent  deals  his  scanty  store 
To  friendless  babes,  and  weeps  to  give  no 

more. 
Tell,  that  his  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
Their  father's  wrongs,  and  shield  his  latter 

age. 
What  though  for  him  no  llybla-sweets  distil, 
Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill ; 
Tell,   that  when  silent  years  have   passed 

away, 
That  when  liis  eye  grows  dim,  his  tresses 

pray. 
These  busy  hands  a  lovelier  cot  shall  build. 
And  deck  with  fairer  flowers  his  little  field. 
And   call  from  Heaven  propitious  dews  to 

breathe 
Arcadian  beauty  on  the  barren  heath ; 
Tell,  that  while  Love's  spontanebus  smile 

endears 
The  days  of  peace,  the  sabbath  of  his  years. 
Health  shall  prolong  to  many  a  festive  hour 
The  social  pleasures  of  his  humble  bower. 
Lo!  at  the    couch    where   infant  beauty 

sleeps. 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies. 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive 

eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy — 
"Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy: 
No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine; 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and 

mine; 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  sonl ;  but,  ah!  more  blest  than  he! 
Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last, 
Shall  soothe  his  achinghcart  for  all  the  past — 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay. 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 
And  say,  when  summoned   from  the  world 

and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow-tree. 
Wilt    thou,    sweet  mourner!    at  my   stone 

appear. 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening-hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  harrow  bed ; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined. 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  leave  behind,  . 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur 

low. 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe?" 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eyo 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply ; 
But  when  the  cherub-lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name ; 
Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove  ' 
A  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of.  love, 
Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care. 
Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening-prayer. 
Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear; 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while, 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile! 
How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 
A  guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy ! 
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Where  !■  the  troubled  heart,  contig'ned  to 

share 
Tumaltuoas  toils,  or  solitary  care, 
Unblest  by  visionary  thoughts  that  stray 
To  count  the  joys  of  Fortune^s  better  day ! 
Lo,  nature,  life,  and  liberty  relume 
The  dim-eyed  tenant  of  the  dungeon-gloom, 
A  long-lost  friend,  or  hapless  child  restored. 
Smiles  at  his  blazing  hearth  and  social  board  ; 
Warm  from  his  heart  the  tears  of  rapture 

flow, 
And  virtue  triumphs  o^cr  remembered  woe. 
Chide  not  his  peace,  proud  Reason!  nor 

destroy 
The  shadowy  forms  of  uncreated  joy. 
That  urge  the  lingering  tide  of  life,  and  pour 
Spontaneous  slumber  on  his  midnight-hour. 
Hark!  the  wild  maniac  sings,  to  chide  the 

gale 
That  wafts  so  slow  her  lover^s  distant  sail ; 
She,  sad  spectatress,  on  the  wintry  shore 
Watched  the  rude  surge  his  shroudless  corse 

that  bore, 
Knew  the  pale  form,  and,  shrieking  in  amaze. 
Clasped  her  cold  hands,  and  fixed  her  mad- 
dening gaze: 
Poor  widowed  wretch !  Hwas  there  she  wept 

in  vaiOfi 
Till  memory  fled  her  agonizing  brain; — 
But  Mercy  gave,  to  charm  the  sense  of  woe. 
Ideal  peace,  that  truth  could  ne^er  bestow ; 
Warm  on  her  heart  the  joys  of  Fancy  beam. 
And  aimless  Hops  delights  her  darkest  dream. 
Oft  when  yon  moon  has  climbed  themid- 

nightHsky, 
And  the  lone  sea-bird  wakes  its  wildest  cry. 
Piled  on  the  steep,  her  blazing  faggots  burn 
To  hail  the  bark  that  never  can  return ; 
And  still  she  waits,  but  scarce  forbears  to 

weep 
That  constant  love  can  linger  on  the  deep. 
And,  mark  the  wretch,  whose  wanderings 

never  knew 
The  world^s  regard,  that  soothes,  though 

half  untrue. 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore, 
But  found  not  pity  when  it  erred  no  more. 
Yon  friendless  man,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Th'  unfeeling  proud  one  looks — and  passes  by; 
Condemned  on  Penury's  barren  path  to  roam, 
Scorned  by  the  world,  and  left  without  a 

home — 
Even  he,  at  evening,  should  he  chance  to 

stray 
Down  by  the  hamlet's  hawthorn-scented  way. 
Where,  round  the  cot's  romantic  glade,  are 

seen 
The  blossomed  bean-field,  and   the  sloping 

green. 
Leans  o'er  its  humble  gate,  and  thinks  the 

while — 
Oh!  that  forme  some  home  like  this  would 

smile. 
Some  hamlet  shade,  to  yield  my  sickly  form 
Health    in  tl^e  breeze,    and  shelter  in  the 

storm! 


There  should  my  hand  no  stinted  booa  aMiga 
To  wretched  hearts  with   sorrow   sacfa   •■ 

mine ! — 
That  generous  wish  can  soothe  unpitied  <;are. 
And  Hope  half  mingles  with  the  poor  maa^s 

prayer. 
HoFs !  when  I  mourn,*  with  sympathuiBg 

mind. 
The  wrongs  of  fate,  the  woes  of  human  kind. 
Thy  blissful  omens  bid  my  spirit  see 
The  boundless  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be ; 
I  watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan. 
And  learn  the  future  by  the  past  of  man. 
Come,  bright  Improvement!   on  the  car 

of  Time, 
And  .rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to 

clime ; 
Thy  handmaid-arts  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chaunts  a  dismal  song. 
Where  human  fiends   on  midnight-errands 

walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk; 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thy  my  pasture  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer's  opening 

day; 
Each  wandering  Genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of 

men, 
And  Silence  watch,    on    woodland -heights 

around. 
The  village-curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 
In  Lybian  groves,  where  damned  rites  are 

done. 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the 

sun, 
Truth  shall  arrest  the  murderous  armprofane. 
Wild  Obi  flies — the  veil  is  rent  In  twain. 
Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  moun- 
tains roam. 
Truth,   Mercy,   Freedom,   yet  shall  find  a 

home; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines. 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  drearv  mines. 
Truth  shall  pervade  th'  unfathomed  darkness 

there. 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair.— 
Hark !  the  stem  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load. 
And    asks    the    image    back    that   Heaven 

bestowed ! 
Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valour  bums. 
And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 
Oh !  sacred  Truth  t  thy  triumph  ceased  a 

while. 
And  HoPB,  thy   sister,  ceased  with  thee  to 

smile; 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  northern 

wars 
Her  whiskered  pandoors  and  herfiercrehussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of 

mora. 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trum- 
pet-horn ; 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland— and  to  man! 
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Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height 

soryeyed, 
Wide  oVr  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
Oh!  Heaven!  he  cried,  my  hieeding country 

save! — 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brare? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  loyeij 

plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men !  onr  country  yet  remains ! 
By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on 

high ! 
And  swear  for  her  to  live ! — with  her  to  die ! 
He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,   a  horrid  front  they 

*  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm ; 
Low  nrarmuring  sounds  along  their  banners 

Revenge,    or  death,~the  watch-word   and 
reply ; 

Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 

And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm ! — 

In  vain,  alas!  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few! 

From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder 
flew:— 

Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 

Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 

Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 

Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe! 

Drop^d  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shat- 
tered spear. 

Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high 
career; — 

Ron,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  fareweU, 

And  Freedom  shriekM — as  Kosciusko  fell ! 
The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  car- 
nage there, 

Tamultnona   murder   shook   the  midnight- 
air — 

On  Pragne^fl  proud   arch  the  fires  of  ruin 
glow. 

His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below ; 

The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  a 
way, 

Bursts  the  wide  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 

Hark !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder 
faU, 

A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call! 

£arth  shook — red  meteors  flashed  along  the 

■Jfy, 

And  conscious  Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry ! 
Oh !  righteous  Heaven !  ere  Freedom  found 

a  grave, 
Wby  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  oh  Vengeance !  where 

thy  rod. 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God ; 
That  crushed  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron 

car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from 

afar? 
Where  was  the  atorm  that  slumbered  till 

the  host 
Of  blood-stainM  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling 

const; 


Then  bade  the  deep  In  wild  commotion  flow. 
And  heaved  an  ocean  ou  their  march  below  ? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled! 
Friends  of  the  world!  restore  your  swords 

to  man. 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause  and  lead-  the  van ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia^s  tears  of  blood  atone. 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own! 
Oh !  once  again  to  freedom^s  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tbli. — the  Brucb  op  Banfiock- 

bvrn! 
Yes !  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land !  shall 

see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains. 
The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given. 
And,    like   Prometheus,   bring    the  fire  of 

Heaven ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the 

world ! 
Ye  that  the  rising  morn  invidious  mark, 
And  hate  the  light— because  your  deeds  are 

dark; 
Ye  that  expanding  truth  invidious  view. 
And  think,  or  wish,  the  song  of  Hope  untrue; 
Perhaps  your  little  hands  presume  to  span 
The  march  of  Genius,  and  the  powers  of  man ; 
Perhaps  ye  watch,   at   Pride's   nnhallow'd 

shrine, 
Her  victimR,  newly  slain,  and  thus  divine : — 
«*Here  shall  thy  triumph.  Genius,  cease,  and 

here 
Truth,    Science,   Virtue,    close  your  short 

career." 
Tyrants !  in  vain  ye  trace  the  wizard-ring; 
In  vain  ye  limit  Mind's  unwearied  spring : 
What !  can  ye  lull  the  winged  winds  asleep. 
Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep  ? 
No : — the  wild  wave  contemns  your  sceptred 

hand : — 
It    rolled    not    back    when    Canute    gave 

command ! 

Man !  can  thy  doom  no  brighter  soul  allow  ? 

Still  must  thou  live  a  blot  on  Nature's  brow? 

Shall  War's  polluted  banner  ne'er  be  furled? 

Shall  crimes  and  tyrants  cease  but  with  the 

world? 
What!   are  thy   triumphs,    sacred  Truth, 

belied  ? 
Why  then  hath  Plato  lived— or  Sidney  died?— 

Ye  fond  adorers  of  departed  fame, 
Who  warm  at  Scipio's  worth,  or  Tully's 

name! 
Ye  that^  in  fancied  vision,  can  admire 
The  sword  of  Brutus,  and  the  Theban  lyre ! 
Wrapt  in  historic  ardour,  who  adore 
Each    classic    haunt,  and   well-remembered 

shore. 
Where  Valpur  tuned^midher  chosen  throng. 
The  Thracian  trumpet  and  the  Spartan  song ; 
Or,    wandering    thence,    behold    the    later 

charms 
Of  England's  glory,  and  Helvetia's  arms ! 
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See  Roman  fire  in  Hampden^s  bosom  Bwell, 
And  fate  and  freedom  in  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
Say,  ye  fond  zealots  to  the  worth  of  yore, 
Hath  Valour  left  the  world — to  live  no  more  ? 
No  more  shall  Brutns  hid  a  tyrant  die, 
And  sternly  smile  with  vengeance  in  his  eye  ? 
Hampden  no  more,  when  suffering  Freedom 

calls, 
Encounter  fate,  and  triumph  as  he  falls? 
Nor  Tell  disclose,  through  peril  and  alarm, 
The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm  ? 
Yes!    in    that    generous   cause,  for    ever 

strong, 
The  patriot's  rirtne  and  the  poet's  song. 
Still,  as  the  tide  of  ages  rolls  away. 
Shall  charm  the  world,  unconscious  of  decay ! 
Yes!    there   are  hearts,    prophetic    Hope 

may  trust, 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust. 
Ordained  to  fire  th' adoring  sons  of  earth 
With  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of  worth ; 
Ordained  to  light,  with  intellectual  day, 
The  mazy  wheels  of  Nature  as  they  play. 
Or,  warm  with  Fancy's  energy,  to  glow. 
And  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  name  below ! 
And  say,  supernal  Powers !  who  deeply  scan 
Heaven's  dark  decrees,  unfathomed  yet  by 

man, 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse 

her  shame. 
That  embryo-spirit,  yet  without  a  name, — 
That    friend    of  Nature,   whose    avenging 

hands 
Shall  burst  the  Lybian's  adamantine  bands  ? 
Who,  sternly  marking  on  his  native  soil 
The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish,  and  the 

toil. 
Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  see 
Peace   to    the  slave,  and  vengeance  on  the 

free! 
Yet,  yet,  degraded  men !  th'  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  U  far  away ; 
Trade,   wealth,    and   fashion,  ask  you  still 

to  bleed. 
And  holy  men  give  scripture  for  the  deed ; 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to 

save 
A  wretch,  a  coward  ;  yes,  beranse  a  slave ! — 

Eternal  Nature !  when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fixed  the  tremb- 
ling land. 
When  life  sprung  startling  at  thy  plastic  call. 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all ! 
Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee. 
To  wear  eternal  chainr  and  bow  the  knee? 
Was  man  ordained  the  slave  of  man  to  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fettered  to  the 

soil; 
Weighed  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold? 
No! — Nature   stamped    us    in    a    heavenly 

mould! 
She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labour  urge. 
Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the 


scourge 


No  homeless  Libyan,  on  the  stormy  deep. 
To  call  upon  his  country's  name,  and  weep! 


Lo!   once   in  triumph,  on  his  boandlesa 

plain. 
The  quivered  chief  of  Congo  loved  to  reign ; 
With  fires  proportioned  to  his  native  sky. 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  lightning  in  his  eye ; 
Scoured   with  wild   feet  his   sun-illnmined 

zone. 
The  spear,  the  lion,  and  the  woods,  his  own ; 
Or  led  the  combat,  bold  without  a  plan. 
An  artless  savage,  but  a  fearless  man ! 
The    plunderer    came' — alas!    no    i^lory 

smiles 
For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles  ; 
For  ever  fallen !  no  son  of  Nature  now. 
With  freedom  chartered  on  his  manly  brow  ! 
Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night 

away, 
And  when  the  sea-wind  wafts  the  dewlesa  day. 
Starts,  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  ever  more 
To  curse  the  sun  that  lights  their  guilty 

shore ! 
The  shrill  horn  blew ;  at  that  alamm-knell 
His  guardian  angel  took  a  last  farewell! 
That  funeral  dirge  to  darkness  hath  resigned 
The  fiery  grandeur  of  a  generous  mind ! 
Poor  fettered  man !  I  hear  thee  whispering 

low 
Unhallowed  vows  to  Guilt,  the  child  of  Woe ! 
Friendless  thy  heart;  and  canst  thou  har- 
bour there 
A  wish  but  death — a  passion  but  despair? 
The  widowed  Indian,whcn  her  lord  expire*. 
Mounts  the  dread  pile  and  braves  the  funeral 

fires ! 
So  falls  the  heart  at  Thraldom's  hitter  aigh! 
So  Virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  Liberty? 

But  not  to  Libya's  barren  climes  alone. 
To  Chili,  or  the  wild  Siberian  zone. 
Belong  the  wretched  heart  and  haggard  eve. 
Degraded    worth,     and    poor    misfortune's 

sigh ! — 
Ye  Orient  realms,  where  Ganges'  waten  run ! 
Prolific  fields !  dominions  of  the  sun ! 
How  long  your   tribes  have  trembled  and 

obeyed ! 
How  long  was  Timour's  iron  sceptre  swayed ! 
Whose  marshalled  hosts,  the  lions  of   the 

plain. 
From  Scythia's  northern  mountains  to  the 

main. 
Raged  o'er  your  plundered  shrines  and  altars 

bare. 
With  blazing  torch'  and  gory  scymitar, — 
Stunn'd  with  the  cries  of  death  each  gentle 

gale. 
And  bathed  in  blood  the  verdure  of  the  vale ! 
Yet  could  no  pangs  the  immortal  spirit  tame. 
When  Brama's  children  perished  for  his  name; 
The  martyr  smiled  beneath  avenging  power. 
And  braved  the  tyrant  in  his  torturing  hour ! 
When  Europe  sought  your  subject  realms 

to  gain. 
And  stretched  her  giant  sceptre  o'er  the  mAin, 
Taught  her  proud  barks  the  winding  way 

to  shape. 
And  braved  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape; 
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Children  of  Bnmut  then  waa  Mercy  nigh 
To  wash  the  itain  of  blood's  eternal  dye  f 
Did  Peace  descend,  to  trininph  and  to  save. 
When  freebom  Britons  crossed  the  Indian 

wave? 
Ah,  no! — to   more  than  Rome's  ambition 

true. 
The  Nnrse  of  Freedom  gare  it  not  to  yon! 
She  the  bold  route  of  Europe's  guilt  began, 
And,  in  the  march  of  nations,  led  the  Tan  * 
Rich  in  the  gems  of  India's  gaudy  zone. 
And  plunder  piled  from  kingdoms  not  their 

own. 
Degenerate  trade !  thy  minions  could  despise 
The  heart-bom  anguish  of  a  thousand  cries ; 
Could  lock,  with  impious  hands,  their  teem- 
ing ^ore. 
While  famished  nations  died  along  the  shore ; 
Could  mock  the  groans  of  fellow-men,  and 

bear 

The  curse  of  kingdoms  peopled  with  despair! 

Could  stamp  disgrace  on  man's  polluted  name, 

And  barter,  with  their  gold,  eternal  shame! 

But  hark !  as  bowed  to  earth  the  Bramin 

kneels, 
From  heavenly  climes  propitious  thunder 

peals ! 
Of  India's  fate  her  guardian-spirits  tell. 
Prophetic  murmurs  breathing  on  the  shell, 
And  solemn  sounds  that  awe  the  listening 

mind. 
Roll  on  the  azure  paths  of  every  wind. 
^^Foes  of  mankind !  (her  guardian-spirits 

say) 
Revolving  ages  bring  the  bitter  day. 
When  Heaven's  unerring  arm  shall  fall  on 

yon, 
And    blood    for  blood  these  Indian   plains 

bedew; 
Nine  times  have  Brama's  wheels  of  light- 
ning hurled 
Uis.awfnl  presence  o'er  the  alarmed  world; 
Nine  times  hath  Guilt,  through  all  his  giant 

frame. 
Convulsive  trembled,  as  the  Mighty  came; 
Nine  times  hath  suffering  Mercy  spared  in 

vain — 
But  Heaven  shall  burst  her  starry  gates 

again! 
He  comes!  dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunless 

I      .  "^y 

'      With  murmuring  wrath,  and  thunders  ft'om 

on  high;  / 
Heaven's  fiery  horse,  beneath  his  warrior 

form, 
Pftws  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the 

storm ! 
Wide  waves  his  flickering  sword ;  his  bright 

arms  glow 
Like  summer-snns,and  light  the  world  below; 
Earth,  and  her  trembling  isles  in  Ocean's  bed 
Are  shook ;  and  Nature  rocks  beneath  his 

tread! 
'^To  pour  redress  on  India's  injured  realm. 
The  oppressor  to  dethrone,  the   proud  to 

whdm; 


To  chase  destruction  from  her  plundered 
^       shore 

With  arts  and  arms  that  triumphed  once 
before. 

The  tenth  Avatar  comes !  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand 

Shall  Seriswattee  wave  her  hallowed  wand ! 

And  Camdeo  bright,  and  Ganesa  sublime. 

Shall  bless  with  joy  their  own  propitious 
clime ! — 

Come,  heavenly  Powers!  primeval  peace 
restore ! 

Love!— Mercy! — Wisdom!— rule  for  ever- 
more!" 


PART    IL 

In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmonious  to  its 

own? 
Who  hath  not  paused  while  Beauty's  pen- 
sive eye 
Asked  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh? 
Who  hath  not  owned,  with  rapture-smitten 

•  frame. 

The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name? 
There  be,    perhaps,   who    barren  hearts 

avow, 
Cold  as  the  rocks  on  Tomeo's  hoary  brow ; 
There  be,    whose    loveless    wisdom   never 

failed. 
In  self-adoring  pride  securely  mailed : — 
But,  triumph  not,  ye  peace-enamoured  few ! 
Fire,  Nature,  Genius,  never  dwelt  with  you! 
For  you  no  Fancy  consecrates  the  scene 
Where    rapture    uttered    vows,    and  wept 

between ; 
'Tis  yours,  unmoved,  to  sever  and  to  meet ; 
No  pledge  is  sacred,  and  no  home  is  sweet ! 
Who  Uiat  would  ask  a  heart  to  dulness  wed. 
The  waveless  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead  ? 
No ;  the  wild  bliss  of  Nature  needs  alloy. 
And  fear  and  sorrow  fan  the  fire  of  joy ! 
And  say,  without  our   hopes,  without  our 

fears. 

Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears. 

Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won. 

Oh !  what  were  man? — a  world  without  a  sun. 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted 

hour, 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower ! 
In  vain  the  viewless  seraph  lingering  there 
At  starry  midnight  charmed  the  silent  air ; 
In  vain  the  wild-bird  carolled  on  the  steep. 
To  hail  the  sun,  slow  wheeling  from  the 

deep; 
In  vain,  to  soothe  the  solitary  shade. 
Aerial  notes  in  mingling  measure  played ; 
The  summer- wind  Uiat  shook  the  spangled 

tree. 
The  whispering  wave,  the  murmur  of  the 

bee; — 
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Still  slowly  pataed  the  melancholy  day,    . 
And  still  the    stranger  wist  not  where  to 

stray. 
The  world  was  sad !— the  garden  was  a  wild! 
And   man,  the  hermit,  sighed — till  woman 

smiled ! 
True,  the  sad  power  to  generous  hearts 

may  hring 
Delirioas  anguish  on  his  fiery  wing; 
Barred  from  delight  by  Fate^s  untimely  hand. 
By  wealthless  lot,  or  pitiless  command; 
Or  doomed  to  gaife  on  beauties  that  adorn 
The  smile  of  triumph  or  the  frown  of  scorn ; 
'While  Memory  watches  o'er  the  sad  review, 
Of  joys  that  faded  like  the  morning-dew ; 
Peace  may  depart — and  life  and  nature  seem 
A  barren  path,  a  wildness,  and  a  dream ! 
But  can  the  noble  mind  for  ever  brood. 
The  willing  victim  of  a  weary  mood. 
On  heartless  cares  that  squander  life  away. 
And  cloud   young  Genius  brightening  into 

dayV— 
Shame  to   the    coward   thought  that  e'er 

betrayed 
The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle-shade ! — 
If  Hopb's  creative  spirit  cannot  raise 
One  trophy  sacred  to  thy  fliture  days, 
Scorn  the  dull  crowd  that  haunt  the  gloomy 

shrine, 
Of  hopeless  love  to  murmur  and  repine! 
But,  should  a  sigh  of  milder  mood  express 
Thy  heart-warm  wishes,  true  to  happiness. 
Should  Heaven's  fair  harbinger  delight  to 

pour 
Her  blissful  visions  on  thy  pensive  hour, 
No  tear  to  blot  thy  memory's  pictured  page. 
No  fears  but  such  as  fancy  can  assuage ; 
Though  thy  wild  heart  some  hapless  hour 

may  miss  . 
The  peaceful  tenor  of  unvaried  bliss, 
(For  love  pursues  an  ever-devious  race, 
True  to  the  winding  lineaments  of  grace ;) 
Yet  still  may  Hops  her  talisman  elkiploy 
To  snatch  from  Heaven  anticipated  joy. 
And  all  her  kindred  energies 'impart 
That  bum  the  brightest  in  the  purest  heart. 
IVhen  first  the  Rhodian's  mimiQ  art  array 'd 
The  queen  of  beauty  in  her  Cyprian  shade, 
The  happy  master  mingled  on  his  piece 
Each  look  that  charmed  him  in  the  fair  of 

Greece. 
To  faultless  nature  true,  he  stole  a  grace 
From  every  finer  form  and  sweeter  face; 
And  as  he  sojourned  on  the  Aegean  isles. 
Wooed  all  their  love,  and  treasured  all  their 

smiles ; 
Then  glowed  the  tints,  pure,  precious,  and 

refined. 
And  mortal  charms  seemed  heavenly  when 

combined ! 
Love  on  the    picture   smiled!    Expression 

poured 
Her  mingling  spirit  there  —  and   Greece 

adored ! 
So  thy  fair  hand,  enamoured  Fancy,  gleans 
The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  scenes; 


Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  ihonght 
Some  cottage-home,   from  towns   and  toil 

remote. 
Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate 

hours, 
With  Peace  embosomed  In  Idalian  bowers  ! 
Remote  from  busy  Life's  bewildered  way. 
O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beaaty 

sway! 
Free  on  the  sunny  slope,  or  winding  shore. 
With  hermit  steps  to  wander  and  adore ! 
There   shall  he  love,    when   genial   mom 

appears. 
Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  In  her  team. 
To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of,  the  shy. 
And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye ! — 
And  when   the  sun's  last  splendour  lights 

the  deep, 
The    woods,  and  waves,   and   murmuring 

winds  asleep  ; 
When  fairy-harps  th'  Hesperian  planet  hail, 
And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  Tale, 
His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains 

swell 
Their   shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  uurow 

dell. 
Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene. 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green; 
No  circling  hills  his  ravished  eye  to  bound. 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean,  biasing  all  around. 
The  moon  is  up— the  watch-tower  dimly 

bums — 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns; 
But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  music  fax  away ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  a  while 
To  watch  the  dying  notes ! — and  start,  and 

smile! 
Let  Winter  come !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world,  and  tempest-troubled 

deep! 
Though  boundless  snows  the  withered  heath 

deform. 
And  the  dim  Sun  scarce  wanders  through  the 

storm. 
Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay 
With  mental  light  the  melancholy  day! 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er. 
The  ice-chained  waters  slumbering  on  the 

shore. 
How  bright  the  faggots  in  his  little  hall 
Blase  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured 

wall! 
How  blest  he  names,  in  Love's  fiuniliar 

tone. 
The  kind  fair  friend,  by  naturo  marked  his 

own; 
And  in  the  waveless  mirror  of  his  mind. 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind, 
Smce  Anna's  empire  o'er  his  heart  began! 
Since  he  first  called  her  his  before  the  holy 

man! 
Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome. 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home;  ^ 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  way-worn  man  benighted  in  the  vale ! 
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Now,  whUe  the  noBning  night-wiml  ragea 

high, 
Ab  sweep  the  shot-iUm  down  the  troubled 

While  fiery  hoits   in   heaTen*s  wide  circle 

play. 
And  bathe  in  lurid  light  the  milky- way. 
Safe  from  the  ■torm,  the  meteor,  and  the 

shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn 

hour — 
With    pathos    shall    command,    with    wft 

beguile, 
A  geaerons  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile — 
Thj  woes,  Arion!  and  thy  simple  tale, 
0*er  all  the  heart  shall  triumph  and  prerail! 
Charmed  as  they  read  the  Terse  too  sadly 

true. 
How  gallant  Albert,  and  his  weary  crew. 
Heaved  all  their  guns,  their  foundering  baric 

to  save. 
And  toiled — and  shrieked — and  perished  on 

the  wave! 
Yes,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  Lonna*s  steep. 
The  sraman^s  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep ; 
There  on  his  funeral  waters,  dark  and  wild. 
The  dying  fsther  blest  his  darling  child! 
Oh,  Mercy  shield  her  innocence!  ho  cried. 
Spent  on  tl\e  prayer  his  bursting  heart,  and 

died! 
Or  they  will  learn  how  generous  worth 

sublimes 
The   robber  Moor,  and   pleads  for  all  his 

crimes ; 
How  poor  Amelia  kissed,  with  many  a  tear, 
Hui  hand  blood-stained,  but  ever,  ever  dear  I 
Hung  on  the  tortured  bosom  of  her  lord. 
And   wept  and  prayed  perdition  from   his 

sword. 
Nor  sought  in  vain !  at  that  heart-piercing 

ory 
The  strings  of  Nature  cracked  with  agony! 
He,  with  oelirious  laugh,  the  dagger  hurled. 
And  burst  the  ties  that  bound  kim  to  the 

world ! 
Turn  nrom  his  dying  words,  that  smite 

with  steel 
The  shuddering  thoughts,  or  wind  them  on 

the  wheel — 
Turn  to  the  gentler  melodies  that  suit 
Thalia*8  harp,  or  Pan*s  Arcadian  lute ; 
Or  down   the  stream   of  Truth's  historic 

page* 
From  clime  to  clime  descend,  from  age  to 

Yet  there,   perhaps,   may  darker  scenes 

obtrude 
Than  Fancy  fashions  in  her  wildest  mood ; 
There  shall  he  pause,  with  horrent  brow, 

to  rate 
What  millions  died— that  Cesar  might  be 

great! 
Or  learn  the   fate  that  bleeding  thousands 

bore, 
'Marched    by    their    Charles    to   Dneiper's 

swampy  shore; 


Faint  in  his  wounds,  and  shivering  In  the 

hlaiit. 
The  Swedish  soldier  sunk— and  groaned  his 

last! 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Freeae  every  standard-sheet,  and  hush  the 

drum! 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang. 
And  arms  and  warriors   fell  with  hollow 

clang ! 
Yet,  ere  he  sunk  in  Nature^s  last  repose. 
Ere  life's  warm  torrent  to  the  fountain  froze. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye. 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a 

sigh ! 
Imperial  Pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld — nor  shuddered  at  the 

sight! 
Above,  below,  in  Ocean,  Kartli,  and  Sky, 
Thy  fairy-worlds.  Imagination,  lie. 
And  HoPK  attends,  companion  of  the  way. 
Thy  dream  by  night,  thy  visions  of  the  day ! 
In  yonder  pensile  orb,  and  every  sphere 
That  gems  the  starry  girdle  of  the  year; 
In  those  unmeasured  worlds,  she  bids  thee 

tell. 
Pore  from  their  God,  created  millions  dwell. 
Whose  names  and  natures,  an  revealed  below. 
We  yet  shall  learn,  and  wonder  as  we  know ; 
For,  as  lona^s  saint,  a  giant  form, 
Throned  on  her  towers,  conversing  with  the 

storm 
(When  o'er  each  Runic  altar,  weed-entwined, 
The  vesper-clock  tolls  mournful  to  the  wind). 
Counts  every  wave-worn  isle,  and  mountain 

hoar. 
From  Kilda  to  the  green  leme's  shore; 
So,  when  thy  pure  and  renovated  mind 
This  perishable  dust  hath  left  behind. 
Thy  seraph-eye  shall  count  the  starry  train. 
Like  distant  isles  embosomed  in  the  main ; 
Rapt  to  the  shrine  where  motion  first  began. 
And  light  and  life  in  mingling  torrent  ran; 
From  whence  each   bright  rotundity  was 

hurled. 
The  throne  of  God,— the  centre  of  the  world ! 
Oh!   vainly  wise,   the  moral  Muse  hath 

sung 
Thatsnasive  Hops  hatli  but  a  Syren-tongue ! 
True,  she  may  sport  with  life's  untutored 

day. 
Nor  heed  the  solace  of  its  last  decay. 
The  guileless  heart  her  happy  mansion  spurn. 
And  part,  like  Ajnt — never  to  return! 
But  yet,  methinks,   when  Wisdom  shall 

assuage 
The  grief  and  passions  of  onr  greener  age. 
Though  dull  the  close  of  life,  and  far  away 
Each  flower  that  hailed  the  dawning  of  the 

day; 
Yet  o'er  her  lovely  hopes,  that  once  were 

dear. 
The  time- taught  spirit,  pensive,  not  severe, 
With  milder  griefs  her  aged  eye  shall  fill. 
And  weep  their  falsehood,  thou|^h  she  love 

them  still. 
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Thiu,  with  fori^iving  team,  and  reconciled, 
The  Ming  of  Jadah  mourned  his  rebel  child ; 
Musing  on  days,  when  yet  the  guiltless  boy 
Smiled  on  his  sire,  and  filled  his  heart  with 

My  AbsalOtai !  the  voice  of  Nature  cried ; 
Oh  I  that  for  thee  thy  father  could  havjc  died  ! 
For  bloody  was  the  deed,  and  rashly  done. 
That  slew  my  Absalom ! — my  son ! — my  son ! 
Unfading  Hope  !  when  life's  last  embers 

burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return, 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour! 
Oh!   then,  thy  kingdom  comes!   Immortal 

Power ! 
What  though  each   spark   of  earth -bom 

rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing 

eye! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph-hands  convey 
The  morning-dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,   Ihen,  the  triumph  and  the  trance 

begin. 
And  all  the  phcenix  spirit  burns  within ! 

Oh !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravelM  by  the  sun! 
Where  Time's  lar-wandering  tide  has  never 

run. 
From  your  unfathomed  shades,  and  viewless 

"  spheres, 

A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
'TIS  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long 

and  loud. 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud ! 
While  Nature  hears,  with   terror-mingled 

trust. 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  Uke  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he 

trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  railed  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clbuds  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss ! 
Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 
Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay. 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — the  pangs  of  nature  close. 
And   life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her 

woes. 
Hark !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle-gaze, 
The  noon  of  Heaven  undazKlf*d  by  the  blaxe, 
On  heavenly  winds,  that  waft  her  to  the  sky. 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody ; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves  and  midnight 

still 
Watched  on  the  holy  tow'rs  of  Zion-hill! 

Soul  of  the  just!  companion  of  the  dead ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou 

fled? 


Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes. 
Swift  as  the   comet  wheels  to  whence   he 


Doomed  on  his  airy  path  a  while  to  hum. 
And  doom'd,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  return. — 
Hark !  from  the  world's  exploding   centre 

driven. 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  finnanient  of 

heaven, 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fkst  and  far. 
On  bickering  wheels,  and  adamantine  car ; 
From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote. 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought ; 
But  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is 

run. 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,and  mingles  with  the  aun ! 
So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurled 
Her  trembling  wings,   emerging  from  the 

world ; 
And  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trbd. 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  CM! 
Oh!   lives  there,   Heaven!   beneath  thy 

dread  expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  chance. 
Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefined. 
The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind  ; 
Who,  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every 

trust. 
In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust. 
Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss^ 
And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  blisaf — 
There  live  alas!  of  heaven-directed  mien. 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene. 
Who  hail  thee,  man!  the  pilgrim  of  a  day. 
Spouse  of  the  worm,   and  brother  of  the 

clay, 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower. 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower; 
A  friendless  slave,   a  child  without  a  aire. 
Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire. 
Lights   to   the   grave   his    chance -created 

form. 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm ; 
And,when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er. 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore ! — 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim. 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  demi-gods  of  Fame  ? 
Is  this  your  triumph — this  your  proud  ap- 
plause, 
Children  of  Truth,   and  champions  of  her 

cause? 
For  this  hath  Science  searched,on  weary  wing. 
By  shore  and  sea  —  each  mute   and  living 

thing ! 
Launched  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep. 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the 

deep? 
Or  ronnd  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driven. 
And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs 

of  Heaven  ? 
Oh!  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered 

there, 
To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair? 
Then   bind  the  palm,   thy  sage's  brow  to 

suit. 
Of  blasted  leaf,  and  deathrdistilUng  fruit! 
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hh  me !  the  laurelled  wreath  that  Murder 

reara. 
Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's 

team, 
Seenu  not  to  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread. 
As  waires  the  night-shade  round  the  sceptic 

head. 
What  is  the  bigot's  torch,the  tyrant's  chain  ? 
I  smile   on  death,    if    heavenward   Hope 

remain ! 
Bat,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 
Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life. 
If  Chance  awaiced,  inexorable  power. 
This  frail  and  feTcrish  being  of  an  hour; 
Doomed,  o'er  the  world's  precarious  scene 

to  sweep. 
Swift  as  the  tempest  traircis  on  the  deep. 
To  know  Delight  but  by  her  parting  smile. 
And  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep,  a  little  while ; 
Then  melt,  ye  elements,  that  formed  in  Tain 
This  troubled  pulse,  and  Tisionary  brain ! 
Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  my  doom. 
And  sink,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb ! 
Truth,  erer  lovely — since  the  world  began. 
The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  friend  of  man, — 
How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber 

start 
Reposing  Virtue,  pillowed  on  the  heart! 
Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  rolled. 
And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never 

told. 
Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field ; 
No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  revealed ! 
Oh !  let  her  read,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate. 
The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate ; 
Bat,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  roan's  sin, 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in ! 
And  well   may   Doubt,    the   mother   of 

Dismay, 
Paase  at  her  martyr's  tomb,  and  r«ad  the  lay. 
Down  by  the  wilds  of  yon  deserted  vale, 
It  darkly  hints  a  melancholy  tale! 
There,  as  the  homeless  madman  sits  alone. 
In  hollow  winds  he  hears  a  spirit  moan ! 
And  there,  they  say,  a  wizard-orgie  crowds, 
When  the  Moon  lights  her  watch-tower  in 

the  clouds. 
Poor  lost  Alonzo!  Fate's  neglected  child! 
Mild  be  the  doom  of  Heaven — as  th'ou  wert 

mild! 
For  oh !  thy  heart  in  holy  mould  was  cast, 
And  all  thy  deeds  were  blameless,  but  the 

last 
Poor  lost  Alonzo!  still  I  seem  to  hear 
The  clod  that  struck  thy  hollow-sounding 

bier! 
When  Friendship  paid,  in  speechless  sorrow 

drowned. 
Thy  midnight  rites,  but  not  on  hallowed 

ground  f 
Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind. 
Bat  leave— oh!   leave   the  light   of  Hope 

behind ! 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have 

been, 
Uke  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between. 


Her  musing  mood  shall  every  pang  appease. 
And  charm — when  pleasures  lose  the  power 

to  please! 
Yes !  let  each  rapture,  dear  to  Nature,  flee ; 
Close  not  the  light  of  Fortune's  stormy  sea — 
Mirth,  music,  friendship.  Love's  propitious 

smile. 
Chase  every  care,  and  charm  a  little  while. 
Ecstatic  throbs  the  fluttering  heart  employ. 
And  all  her  strings  are  harmonized  to  joy ! — 
But  why  so  short  is  Love's  delighted  hour  ? 
Why  fades  the  dew  on  Beauty's  sweetest 

flower  ? 
Why  can  no  hymned  charm  of  music  heal 
The  sleepless  woes  impassioned  spirits  feel? 
Can  Fancy's  fairy-hand  no  veil  create. 
To  hide  the  sad  realities  of  fkte?— 
No!  not  the  quaint  remark,  the  sapient 

rule. 
Nor  all  the  pride  of  Wisdom's  wordy  school, 
Have  power  to  soothe,  unaided  and  alone. 
The  heart  that  vibrates  to  a  feeling  tone. 
When  stepdame  Nature  every  bliss  recalls, 
Fleet  as  the  meteor  o'er  the  desert  fkUs  ; 
When,  'reft  of  all,  yon  widowed  sire  appears 
A  lonely  hermit  in  the  vale  of  years; 
Say, can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship, weeping  at  the  couch  of  Woe ! 
No !  but  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu, — 
Souls  of  impassion'd  mould,she  speaks  to  you! 
Weep  not,   she  says,  at  Nature's  transient 

pain. 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again! 

What  plaintive  sobs  thy  filial  spirit  drew. 
What  sorrow  choked  thy  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Daughter  of  Conrad !  when  he  heard  his  knell. 
And  bade  his  country,  and  his  child  farewell ! 
Doomed  the  long  isles  of  Sydney-cove  to  see. 
The  martyr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  thee? 
Thrice  the   sad  father  tore  thee  from  his 

heart. 
And  thrice   returned  to  bless  thee,  and  to 

part; 
Thrice  from  his  trembling  lips  he  murmured 

Tow 
The  plaint  that  owned  unutterable  woe ; 
Till  Faith,  prevailing  o'er  his  sullen  doom. 
As  bursts  the  mom  on  night's  unfathomed 

gloom. 
Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime. 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Time ! 
^*And  weep  not  thus,"  he  cried,  ^^young  El- 

lenore. 
My  bosom  bleeds,  but  soon  shall  bleed  no 

more ! 
Short  shall  this  half-extinguished  spirit  bum. 
And  soon  these  limbs  to  kindred  dust  retnm ! 
But  not,  my  child,  with  life's  precarious  fire. 
The  immortal  ties  of  nature  shall  expire ; 
These  shall  resist  the  triumph  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed 

away! 
Cold  in  the  dust  this  perished  heart  may  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  shall  never  die! 
That  spark  unbnried  in  its  mortal  frame. 
With  living  light,  eternal,  and  the  same. 
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Shall  beam  on  Joy^s  interminalile  yeara, 
Unveiled  by  daricnest — unassuaged  ^by  team. 
'^Yet,  on  the  barren  Rhore  and  stormy  deep, 
One  tedious  watch  is  Conrad  doomed  to  weep ; 
But  when  I  gain  the  home  without  a  friend, 
And  press   the   nneasy  conch  whore   none 

attend, 
This  last  embrace,  still  cherished  in  my  heart. 
Shall  calm  the  struggling  spirit  ere  it  part ! 
Thy  darling  form  shall  seem  to  hover  nigh. 
And  hush  the  groan  of  life's  last  agony ! 
'^Farewell !  when  strangers  lift  thy  fatherV 

bier, 
And  place  my  nameless  stone  without  a  tear ; 
When  each  returning  pledge  hath  told  my 

child 
That  Conrad's  tomb  is  on  the  desert  piled; 
And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  fancy  sees 
Its  lonely  rank  grass  waving  in  the  breeze; 
Who  then  wiU  soothe  thy  grief,  when  mine 

is  o'erV 
Who  will  protect  thee,  helpless  Ellenore  ? 
Shall  secret  scienes  thy   filial  sorrows  hide. 
Scorned  by  tho  world,    to   factious  guilt 

aUied? 


Ah !  no ;  methinka  the  generous  and  the  good 
Will  woo  thee  from  the  shades  of  solitede! 
O'er  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake. 
And  smile  on  innocence,  for  Mercy's  sake  P' 

Inspiring  thought  of  rapture  yet  to  be. 
The  tears  of  love  were  hopeless,  but  for  thee ! 
If  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell. 
If  that  fiiint  murmur  be  the  laat  fkrewell. 
If  Fate  unite  the  faithful  but  to  part. 
Why  is  their  memory  sacred  to  the  heart? 
Why'  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  oeeai 
Restored  a  while  in  every  pleasing  dream  f 
Why  do  I  joy  the  lonely  spot  to  view. 
By  artless  friendship  blessed  when  life  was 

newt 
EtemalHoFB !  when  yonder  spheres  siibliae 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march 

of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fiide.— 
When  all  the  sister-planeta  have  decayed; 
When  rapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  worhi 

below ; 
Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  miiM  smile. 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  fnneral  pile ! 


GERTRUDE    OF   WYOMING. 


Most  of  tke  popalsr  historie*  of  England,  at  well 
S8  'of  the  American  war ,  five  an  authentic  ac- 
coant  of  the  desolation  of  Wyoming ,  in  Penn- 
Bvlvania,  which  took  place  in  1778,  by  an  iacar- 
■loa  of  the  Indians.  The  Scenery  and  Incidents 
of  the  following  Poem  are  connected  with  that 
event.  The  testimonies  of  historians  and  tra- 
vellers concar  in  describing  the  infant  colony 
as  one  of  the  happiest  snots  of  human  eiistepce, 
for  the  hospitable  and  innocent  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  beanty  of  the  coontnr,  and  the 
Iniu riant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate,  la 
an  evil  hoar,  the  Janction  of  European  with  In- 
dian arms  converted  this  terrestrial  paradise 
into  a  fVightfbl  waste.  Mr.  Isaac  Wkld  informs 
ns,  that  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  villages,  per- 
forated with  balls,  and  bearing  marks  ot  confla- 
gration, were  still  preserved  by  the  recent  inha- 
bitants ,  when  he  travelled  through  America 
in  17M. 

PART     I. 

On  Susquehana's  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  aee  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom   re~ 

store. 
Sweet  Umd!  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore. 
Whose  beauty  was  the   love  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's shore! 


Delightful  Wyoming!  beneath  thy  skies. 
The  happy  shepherd-swains  had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  dcclivitica. 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  raaoe^ 
From  mom  till  erening's   sweeter   pastime 

grew. 
With   timbrel,   when   beneath   tho    foresls 

brown. 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  rrarw ; 
And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way 

down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some   romantic 

town. 


Then,  where  of  Indian  hilU   the  daylight 

takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  are 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  takes. 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  trrc: 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  girr. 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,   or  ham  o# 

men; 
While   hearkening,    fearing   aoaghl   their 

revelry. 
The  wild  deer  arched  his  neck  from  gladva. 

aad  then«  * 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  aad  wildtri 

•gaui* 
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And  uraree  had  Wyoming  of  war  or « crime 
lli'iird  bot  in  traoMiUantic  story  rang. 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime. 
And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue: 
Men   from   the    blood  of   warring  Earope 

sprang. 
Were  bat  divided  by  the  ranning  brook ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sang, 
On  -plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook. 
The  hlae-eyed  German  changed  his  sword 

to  praning-hook. 


Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband 
IV  on  Id  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay — 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  ikr  away? 
GreeaAlbin !  what  though  he  no  more  surrey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore. 
Thy  pellochs  rolling  from  the  mountain-bay, 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor, 
Aad  dbtant  isles  that  hear  the  loud  Cor- 
brechtan  roar ! 


Alas!  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer. 
That  want's  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear! 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief. 
And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair 

sheaf. 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle 

glee: 
And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief, 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be. 
To   plant  tho  tree  of  life,— to  plant  foir 

freedom's  tree! 


Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeurand  the  gloom; 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  trump. 
Nor  sealed  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doom. 
Nor  mourned  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all. 
Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloom. 
To  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  hefkll: 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal 


How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged, 
He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsyh-anian  sire, 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervors  were  assuajpd, 
UndimmfA  by  weakness'  shade,  or  turbid  ire ! 
And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought 

entire. 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  mighthetray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earUily  fire 
That  fled  composure's  intellectoal  ray, 
As  .iStaa's  fires  grow  dam  before  the  rising 

day. 


I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife. 
But  yet,  oh.  Nature !  is  there  nought  to  prize. 


Familiar  in  thy  bosom-scenes  of  life  f 
And  dwells  in  day-light-truth's  salubrious 

skies 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympa- 
thise? 
Young,  innocent,  on  whose  ^weet  forehead 

mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise. 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled, 
Or  blest  his  noonday  walk— she  was  his  only 
child. 


The  rose  of  England  bloomed  on  Gertrude's 

cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth, 

her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household- 
fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire. 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see 
Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 
H  hen  late  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — but 

she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climbed  a  widowed 
father's  knee. 


A  loved  bequest,— and  I  may  half  impart. 
To  th%m  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie. 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye. 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy. 
From  hours  When  she  would  round  his  garden 

play. 
To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by. 
Her  lovely  mind  could  cultare  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day 

to  day. 


I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned!) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined. 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
rTlie  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) : 
All  uncompanioned  else  her  years  had  gone 
Till  now  in  Gertrude's  ejeB  their  ninth  blue 
summer  shone. 


And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hoar. 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,   with  fleet 

descenti 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 
Of  bnskined  limb,  and  swartliy  lineament; 
The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 
And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  helped 

to  'lijcht 

A  boy,  who  seemed,  as  he  beside  him  went. 
Of  Christian  vestnre,  and  complexion  bright. 
Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  morning  brought 

by  night. 
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Yet  penstTe  teemed  the  boy  for  one  so 

young— 
The  dimple  from  hie  polished  cheek  had  fled ; 
IV  hen,  leaning  on  his  forest-bow  onstmng, 
Th*  Oncyda  warrior  to  the  planter  said. 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  the  stripling^s  head : 
Peace  be  to  thee !  ray  words  this  belt  approve ; 
The  paths  of  peace  my  steps  have  hither  led : 
This  little  nursling,  take  him  to  thy  lore. 
And  shield  the  bird  unfledged,  since  gone  the 
parent  dove. 


Christian !  I  am  the  f oeman  of  thy  foe ; 
Our  wampum-league  thy  brethren  did  em- 
brace: 
Upon  the  Michagan,  three  moons  ago. 
We  launched  our  pirogues  for  the  bison- 

chace. 
And  with  the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space, 
.  With  true  and  faithful  hands,  the  olive-stalk ; 
But  snakes  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race. 
And  though  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk. 
The  hollow  peace-tree  fell  beneath  their  to- 
mahawk ! 


It  was  encamping  on  the  lake's  far  port, 
A  cry  of  Areouski  broke  our  sleep, 
Where  stormed  an  ambushed  foe  thy  nation's 

fort. 
And  rapid,  rapid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep ; 
But 'long  thy  country's  war-sign  on  the  steep 
Appeared  through  ghastly  intervals  of  light; 
And  deathfully  their  thunders  seemed  to 

sweep, 
Till  utter  darkness  swallowed  up  the  sight. 
As  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  quenched  the 

fiery  fight! 


It  slept — it  rose  again — on  high  their  tower 
Sprung  upwards  like  a  torch  to  light  the 

skies, 
Then  down  again  it  rained  an  ember-shower. 
And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  rise: 
As  when  the  evil  Manitou  thnt  dries 
Th'  Ohio  woods  consumes  them  in  his  ire, 
In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies, 
And  howls,  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire: 
Alas !  too  late  we  reached  and  smote  those 

Hurons  dire ! 


But  as  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  hound. 
So  died  their  warriors  by  our  battle-brand ; 
And  from  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  un- 
bound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  christian  land : 
Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  hie  soldiers  lay. 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  delivering  hand ; 
Upon  her  child][shc{)sobbed ,   and  swooned 

away. 
Or  shrieked   onto  the    God  tol'whom  the 
Christians  pray. 


Onr  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever-balm  and  sweet  sagamitd : 
But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  ■enls. 
And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  convey 
Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore  ; 
And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore. 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegimve's 
Julia  wore. 


And  I,  the  eagle  of  my  tribe,  have  msh'd 
With  this  lorn  dove. — A  sage's  selfHSonunand 
Had  quelled  the  tears  from  Albert's  heart 

that  gushed  ; 
But  yet  his  cheek — ^his  agitated  hand. 
That  showered  upon  the  stranger  of  the  land 
No  common  boon,  in  grief  ba€  ill  beguiled 
A  soul  that  was  not  wont  to  be  anmanned  ; 
And  stay,  he  cried,  dearpilgrimof  thewild! 
Preserver  of  my  old,  my  boon  oompanion^s 

child!— 


Child  of  a  race  whose  name  my   bosom 

warms^ 
On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome 

here! 
Whose  mother  oft,  a  child,  has  filled  these 

arms. 
Young  as  thyself,  and  innocently  dear, 
W  hose  grandsire  was  my  early  life's  compeer. 
Ah  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  clime! 
How  beautiful  ev'n  now  thy  scenes  appear. 
As  in  the  noon  and  sunshine  of  my  prime ! 
How  gone  like  yesterday  these  thrice  ten 

years  of  time ! 


And,  Julia  I  when  thon  wert  like  Gertnide 

now 
Can  I  forget  thee,  favourite  child  of  yoret 
Or  thought  I,  in  thy  other's  house,  when 

thon 
Wert  lightest  hearted  on  his  festive  floor. 
And  first  of  all  his  hospitable  door 
To  meet  and  kiss  me  at  my  journey's  end? 
But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no 

more? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend. 
In  woes,  that  even  the  tribe  of  desarts  was 

thy  friend! 


He  said — and  strained  unto  his  heart  the  boy: 
Far  differently,  the  rante  Oneyda  took 
His  cnluraet  of  peace,  and  cnp  of  joy; 
As  monumental  bronxe  unchanged  his  look : 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook ; 
Trained,  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his 

bier. 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A   stoic  of  the  woods  —  a  man  without  a 

tear. 
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Yet  deem  not  ffoodneu  on  the  savage  stock 
Of  OatalissPs  heart  disdained  to  grow ; 
As  lives  the  oak  nnwithered  on  the  rock 
By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below. 
He  scorned  his  own  who  felt  another^s  woe ; 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flnng. 
Or  laced  his  mocasins,  in  act  to  go, 
A  long  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  snng. 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his 
friendly  tongue. 


Sleep,  wearied  one !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shooldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother 

meet, 
Oh!  tell  her  spiritHhat  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  plucked  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy 

feet ; 
While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 
Thy  little  foot-prints — or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it 

sweet 
To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow, 
And  poured  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  moun- 
tain-roe. 


Adieu !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun ! 
Bnt  should  affliction's  storms  thy  blossom 

mock. 
Then  come  again — my  own  adopted  one! 
And  I  will  graft  thee  on  a  noble  stock : 
The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock. 
Shall  be  the  pastime  of  thy  syWan  wars ; 
And  I  will  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock. 
To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars. 
And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars ! 

So  finished  he  the  rhyme  (howe'er  uncouth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran ; 
(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth) 
Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  way-faring  man ; 
Bnt  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,nor  journey's  plan 
In  woods  required,whose  trained  eye  was  keen 
At  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 
His  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ra- 
vine. 
Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  good  sUTannas 
green. 

Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  ralley's  side— 
His  pirogue  launched — his  pilgrimage  be- 
gun— 
Par,  like  the  red-bird's  wing  he  seemed  to 

glide ; 
Then  dived  and  vanished  in  the  woodlands  dun. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won. 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height. 
If  bnt  a  dim  sail  glimmered  in  the  sun; 
But  never  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight, 
Wts  Ontalissi  hailed,  with  bark  and  plumage 
bright. 


PART     11. 


A  VALLKY  from  the  river-shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home,two  quiet  woods  between, 
Whose  lofty  verdure  overlooked  his  lawn ; 
And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 
Came  fresh 'ning,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene : 
'A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves!) 
»o  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might,  I  ween. 
Have  guessed  some  congregation  of  the  elves. 
To  sport  by  summer-moons,  had  shaped  it 
for  themselves. 


Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse, 
Nor  yistas  opened  by  the  wand'ring  stream ; 
Both  where  at  evening  Allegany  views. 
Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  bcam^ 
Lake  after  le^e  interminably  gleam: 
And  past  those  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might 

roam 
W  here  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem; 
Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his 

dome, 
Or  bufiiEilo  remote   lowed  far  from  human 

home. 


But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path, 
Which  saw  Aurora's  hills  th'  horizon  crown ; 
There  was  the  river  heard  in  bed  of  wrath, 
(A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown) 
Like  tumults  heard  from  some   far  distant 

town; 
But  soft'ning  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom. 
And  murmured  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  blooin. 
That  lent  the  windward  air  an   exquisite 

perfume. 


It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspired  those  eyes  afi*ectionate  and  glad. 
That  seemed  to  love  whate'er  they  looked 

upon; 
Whether  with   Hebe's  mirth   her  features 

shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 
(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone) 
Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past. 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than 

the  last. 


Nor,  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home. 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grac^e. 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  looked  from  such  a  face ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods!  when  years  apace 
Had  bojnnd  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's 

zone. 
The  sunrise  path  at  morn  I  sec  thee  trace. 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown. 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and 

alone. 
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The  sunrise  drew  her  thon^hU  to  Europe 

forth. 
That  thoB  apostrophized  its  viewless  scene : 
^^Land  of  my  father's  love,  my  mother's  hirth ! 
The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen! 
We  know  not  other — oceans  are  between : 
Yet  say,  far  friendly  hearts!  from  whence 

we  came. 
Of  OS  does  oft  remembrance  intervene  f 
My  mother  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may 

claim ; 
But  Gertrude  is  to  yon  an  unregarded  name. 


And  yet,  loved  England !  when  thy  name  I 

trace 
In  many  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song. 
How  can  I  choose  but  wish  for  one  embrace 
Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 
My  mother's  looks,  —  perhaps  her  likeness 

strong  ? 
Oh,  parent!  with  what  reverential  awe, 
From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng, 
An  image  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw ! 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  shortly 

saw!"— 


Yet  deem  not  Gertrude  sighed  for  foreign  joy ; 
To  soothe  a  father's  conch  her  only  care, 
And  keep  his  reverend  head  from  «11  annoy  : 
For  this,  mcthinks,   her  homeward  steps 

repair. 
Soon  as  the  morning-^cath  had  bound  her 

hair, 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
Whileboatmen  carolled  to  the  fresh-blown  air. 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
And  early  fox  appeared  in  momentary  view. 


Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot. 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude 

wore; 
Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 
But  here,methinks,  might  India's  sons  explore 
Their  fathers'  dust,  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore. 
Their    voice    to    the    great  spirit: — rocks 

sublime 
To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore, 
And  yellow  lichens  coloured  all  the  clime, 
Like    moonlight    battlements    and    towers 

decayed  by  time. 


But  high  in  amphitheatre  above. 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the 

grove. 
As  if  with  instinct,  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gnlphs  of  every  hue: 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din; 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swelled  anew. 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles,  ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 


It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 
Tlie  lingering  noon,  where  flowers  a  couch 

had  strewn; 
Her  cheek  reclining  and  her  snowy  arm 
On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'ergrown: 
And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown. 
Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles 

alone. 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears. 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop 

her  sweetest  tears. 


And  nought  within  the  grove  was  heard  or 

seen 
But  stock-doves  plaining  through  its  gloom 

profound, 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming  bird. 
Like  atoms  of  tlie  rainbow  fluttering  round ; 
When,  lol  there  entered  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land; 
He  was,    to  weet,    for  eastern   mountains 

bonnd; 
But  late  th'  equator-suns  his    cheek   had 

tanned. 
And  California's    gales   his   roving   bosom 

fanned. 


A  steed,whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  i 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace 
Amid  the  brown  leaves  could  her  ear  alarm. 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipped  for  a 

space 
Those  downcast  features: — she  her  lovely 

face 
Uplift  on  one,  whose  lineaments  and  fhime 
Were  youth    and   manhood's  intermingled 

grace: 
Iberian  seemed  his  boot — liis  robe  the  same. 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks 

became. 


For  Albert's  home  he  sought — her  finger  fair 

Has  pointed  where  the  father's  mansion 
stood. 

Returning  from  the  copse  he  soon  was  there ; 

And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  green 
wood; 

Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 

Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  young. 

That  gay  congeniality  of  mood. 

And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  sprung; 

Full  fluently  conversed  their  guest  in  Eng- 
land's tongue. 


And  well  could  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 
Unfold, and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  strain, 
While  he  each  fair  variety  retraced 
Of  climes  and  manners  o'er  the  eastern  main. 
Now    happy    Switzer's    hills,  —  romantic 

Spain, — 
Gay  lilied  fields  of  France,— or,  more  refined. 
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Th«  Roft  Aaionia^«  monamental  rcif^n : 
Mor  lem  each  rural  imai^e  he  designed 
Than  all  the  ritj't  pomp  and  home  of  human 
kind. 


Anon  pome  wilder  portraiture  he  draws; 
O r  Nature's  MTaire  glory  he  would  speak,— 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes, —  * 
^here,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  cacique, 
The  lama-driTer  on  Peruvians  peak. 
Nor  liTing  yoice  nor  motion  marks  around. 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek. 
Or  wild-cane-arch    high  flung   o'er  gulph 

profound. 
That  flnctoates  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado 

sound. 


Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  still 

would  ply 
Each  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court; 
Bat  Gertrude,  as  she  eyed  him,  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopt  her 

short. 
In  England  thou  hast  been, — and,  by  report. 
An  orphan's    name  (quoth  Albert)  mayst 

have  known. 
Sad  tale ! — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort, 
One  innocent — one  soldier's  child — alone 
Was  spared  and  brought  to  me,  who  loved 

him  as  my  own. 


Yoong  Ifenry  Waldegrave!  three  delightful 

years 
These  very  walls  his  infant  sports  did  see; 
But  most  1  loved  him  when  his  parting  tears 
Alternately  bedewed  my  child  and  me: 
His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  was  from  thee; 
Nor  half  its  grief  his  little  heart  could  hold: 
By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o'er  the  sea; 
They  tore  him  from   us  when  but  twelve 

years  old. 
And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet 

consoled. 


His  face  the  wanderer  hid,  but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell  ;— 
And  speak,  mysterious  stranger!   Gertrude 

cried; 
It  ls!~itisf— I  knew— I  knew  him  well! 
Tie  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegravo  come 

to  tell!— 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell: 
At  once  his  open  arms  embraced  the  pair. 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide 

world  of  care. 


And  will  ye  pardon  then  (replied  the  yonth) 
Your  Waldegrave's  feigned  name,  and  false 

attire? 
I  dnnt  not  In  the  neighbourhood,  in  truth, 


The  very  fortunes  of  your  house  enquire; 
Lest  one  that  knew  me  might  some  tidings 

dire 
Impart,  and  I  my  weakness  all  betray; 
For  had  I  lost  my  Gertmde  and  my  sire, 
I  meant  but  o'er  your  tombs  to  weep  a  day. 
Unknown  I  meant  to  weep,  unknown  to  pass 

away. 


But  here  ye  live, — ye  bloom, — in  each  dear 

face. 
The  changing  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame; 
For  there,  it  hath  bat  shed  more  reverend 

grace. 
And  here,  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame: 
And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the 

same — 
They  could  not  change— ye  look  the  very 

way. 
As  when  an  orphan  first  to  you  I  came. 
And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray  ? 
Nay,  wherefore  weep  ye,  friends,  on  such 

a  joyous  day?— 


And  art  thou  here?  or  is  it  but  a  dream? 
And  wilt  thou,  Waldegrave,  wilt  thou  leave 

us  more? 
No,  never !  thou  that  yet  dost  lovelier  seem 
Than  aught  on  earth— than  e'en  tliyself  Of 

yore — 
I  will  not  part  theo  from  thy  father's  shore; 
But  we  shall  cherish  him  with  mutual  arms. 
And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  explore. 
Which  every  ray  of  young  remembrance 

warms. 
While  thou  shalt  be  my  own,  with  all  thy 

truth  and  charms. 


At  mom,  as  if  beneath  a  galaxy 
Of  over-arching  groves  in  blossoms  white. 
Where  all  was  odorous  scent  and  harmony. 
And  gladness  to  the  heart,nerve,ear,and  sight: 
There  if,  oh  gentle  love !  I  read  aright. 
The  utterance  that  sealed  thy  sacred  bond, 
'Twas  listening  to  these  accents  of  delight. 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  beyond 
Expression's  power  to  paint,all  languishingly 
fond. 


Flow'r  of  my  life,  so  lovely,  and  so  lone! 
Whom  I  would  rather  in  this  desert  meet. 
Scorning  and  scorned  by  fortune's   power, 

than  own 
Her  pomp  and  splendours  lavished  at  my  feet ! 
Turn  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odours' cast  on  heaven's  own  shrine, 

to  please; 
Give  me  thy  love,  than  luxury  more  sweet. 
And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads 

the  breexe. 
When  Coromanders  ships  return  from  Indian 
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Then  would  that  home  admit  them — ^happier 

far 
Than  grandeur^«  most  magnificent  aaloon, 
>¥hile,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flushed  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June ; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour  full 

soon, 
Ineffable,  which  I  may  not  portray; 
For  never  did  the  hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway, 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous 

ray. 


PART     III. 

O  lots!  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine. 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 
The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy 

inspire ! 
lloll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 
Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire, 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-bom 

time  expire. 


Three  little  moons,  how  short!  amidst  the 

grove 
And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume ; 
While  she,  beside  her  buskined  youth  to  rove, 
Delights,  in  fancifully  wild  costume. 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume ; 
And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  In  forest-gloom ; 
Tis  but  the  breath  of  heaven^the  blessed 

air — 
And  interchange  of  hearts,  unknown,  unseen 

to  share. 


What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round 
them  note 

Or  fiiwn  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing ; 

Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would 
,   devote 

To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake 
the  spring. 

Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring? 

No ! — nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 

But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  stUl  let  them 

Acquamtance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 

That  shade  e'en  now  her  love,  and  witnessed 

first  her  vows. 


Now  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can 

pierce, 
Mcthinks,  conduct  them  to  some  pleasant 

ground. 


Where  welcome  hills  shut  out  the  universe., 
And  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round ; 
There,  if  a  pause  delicious  converse  found, 
'Twas  but  when  o'er  each  heart  the  idea 

stole, 
(Perchance  a  while  in  joy's  oblivion  drowned) 
That  come  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses 

roll, 
Indissolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  souL 


And  in  the  visions  of  romantic  youth. 
What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow! 
But,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below! 
And  must  I  change  my   song?  and  most  I 

shew. 
Sweet  Wyoming!   the  day  when  thou  wert 

doomed, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bowers  laid 

low! 
When,  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloomed. 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  blackening 

ashes  gloomed. 


Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driven. 
When  transatlantic  Liberty  arose. 
Not  in  the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of  heaven. 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds  and  begirt  with 

woes, 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes  ; 
Her  birth-star  was  the  light   of  burning 

plains ; 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that 

flows 
From  kindred  hearts — the  blood  of  British 

veins; 
And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential 

pains. 


Yet,  ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote. 
Or  siege  unseen  in  heaven  reflects  its  beams. 
Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall 

note. 
That   fills    pale   Gertrude's   thoughts   and 

nightly  dreams? 
Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
Portentous  light!  and  music's  voice  is  dumb; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams. 
Or  midnight  streets  re-echo  to  the  drum. 
That  speaks  of  mad'ning  strife  and  blood- 
stai  ned  fields  to  come. 


It  was  in  truth  a  momentary  pang ; 

Yet  how  comprising  myriad  shapes  of  woe ! 

First  when  in  Gertrude's  ear  the  summons 

rang, 
A  husband  to  the  battle  doomed  to  go ! 
Nay  meet  not  thou  (she  cries)  thy  kindred 

foe! 
But    peaceful    let    us  seek    fair  England's 

strand ! 
Ah,  Gertrude!  thy  beloved  heart,  I  know. 
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Woald  feel  like  mine  the  stigmatiBing  brand, 
CoiUd  1  fonake  the  cauBeofFreedom^Bholy 
band! 


Bat  ■hame — but  flight— a  recreant*!  name 

to  prove, 
To  hide  in  exile  ignominious  fears ; 
Say,  e'en  if  this  I  hrooked,  the  public  lore 
Thy  fiither^s  bosom  to  his  home  endears : 
And  how  could  I  his  few  remaining  years. 
My  Gertrude,  sever  from  so  dear  a  child? 
So,  day  by  day,  her  boding  heart  he  cheers ; 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled. 
And  pale  through  tears  suppressed  the  mourn- 
ful beauty  smiled. 


Night  came, — and   in  their  lighted  bower, 

full  late. 
The  joy  of  converse  had  endured — when, 

hark! 
Abrupt  and  loud  a  summons  shook  their  gate; 
And  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstreperous  bark, 
A  form  has  rush'd  amidst  them  from  the  dark. 
And  spread  his  arms, — and  fell  upon  the  floor: 
Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  retained  the  mark; 
But  desolate  he  looked,  and  famished  poor. 
As  ever  shipwrecked  wretch  long  left  on 
desert  shore. 


Upris'n  each   wondering  brow  is  knit  and 

arched : 
A  spirit  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  fir^: 
To  speak  ho  tries;  but  quiv'ring,  pale,  and 

parched. 
From    lips,   as   by   some  powerless  dream 

accursed. 
Emotions  unintelligible  burst; 
And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim; 
At  length  the  pity-proifered  cup  his  thirst 
Had  half  assuag'd,  and  nerved  his  shuddering 

limb. 
When  Albert's  hand  he  grasped;  but  Albert 

knew  not  him. 


And  hast  thou  then  forgot,  (he  cried  forlorn, 
Xndeyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  air,) 
Oh!  hast  thou.  Christian  chief,  forgot  the 

mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this 

hair. 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia's  snow ; 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair 
And  age  hath  bowed  me,Bnd  the  torturing  foe. 
Bring  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer 

know! 


It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Henry  to  his  loved  Oneyda  flew : 
Bless  thee,  my  guide!— but,  backward,  as 
he  came. 


The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  head  withdrew. 
And  grasped  his  arm,  and  looked  and  looked 

him  through. 
'Twas  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile 

controul — 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view : 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole. 
It  is — my  own !  he  cried,  and  grasped  him 

to  his  soul. 


Yes !  thou  recallst  my  pride  of  years,  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  am- 
bushed men, 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  back. 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 
Nor   foeman   then,   nor  cougar's   crouch  I 

feared. 

For  I  was  strong  as  mountain-cataract: 
And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  cheered, 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's 
huts  appeared? 


Then  welcome  be  my  death-song  and  my 
death ! 

Since  I  have  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced. 

And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil-worn  breath; 

But  with  affectionate  and  eager  haste 

Was  every  arm  outstretchiNl  around  their 
guest. 

To  welcome  and  to  bless  his  aged  head. 

Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ; 

And  Gertrude's  lovely  hands  a  balsam  shed 

On  wounds  with  fevered  joy  that  more  pro- 
fusely bled. 


But  this  is  not  a  time, — he  started  up. 
And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing 

hand — 
This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup ; 
The  Mammoth  comes, — the  foe, — the  mon- 
ster Brandt, 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band: 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning 

pine 
Awake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  Is  the  cup  they  drink ;  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake,  and  watch  to-night,  or  see  no  morn- 
ing shine! 


Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'Gainst  Brandt    himself  I  went   to  battle 

forth: 
Accursed  Brandt!  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth. 
No !  not  the  dog  that  watch^l  my  household - 

hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  our  plains ! 
All  perished!— I  alone  am  left  on  earth! 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 
No!— not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human 

veins! 
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But  go ! — and  rouse  yonr  urnrriom ; — for,  if 

right 
TheBe  old  bewildered  eyen  could  gucsg,  by 

Rigns 
Of  striped  and  starred  bannerB,on  yon  height 
Of  eastern  cedars,  oVr  the  creek  of  pines, 
Some  fort  embattled  by  your  country  shines: 
Deep  roars  th*  innaTigable  gulph  below 
Its  squared  rock  and  palisaded  lines. 
Go !  seek  the  light  its  warlike  beacons  shew  ; 
>Vhilst  I  in  ambush  wait  for  vengeance  and 

the  foe! 


Scarce  had  he  uttered — when  heaven's  verge 

extreme 
Reverbehites  the  bomb^s  descending  star, — 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh, — and  shout, 

— and  scream. 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar. 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
>¥hoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed! 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
W  hile  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed: 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet 

wailed. 


Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,   where  fire 

overhung 
The  bandit-g^ups,  in  one  Vesuvian  glare ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower  whose  clock 

unrung 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints,  she  falters  not,  th*  heroic  fair. 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  array'd. 
One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest 

care — 
But  hark!   what  nearer  war-drum  shakes 

the  glade? 
Joy,  Joy !  Columbians  friends  are  trampling 

through  the  shade. 


Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm ; 
Far  rung  the  groves  and  gleamed  the  mid- 
night grass 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  cuUerins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
IVhom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines: 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yaegers  pass; 
His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins ; 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland- 
thistle  shines. 


And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 
To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  cymbal 

throng: 
Roused  by  their  warlike  pnnip,  and  mirth, 

and  cheer. 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song. 
And,   beating    with    his    war>club   cadence 

strong. 
Tells  how  Ids  atcep-stung  indignation  smarts 


Of  them  that  wrapt  bis  house  in  flames,  ere 

long 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  tlieir  stony  Keartu, 
And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle-spirit 

parts. 


Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  i 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr-light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays. 
And  one  th'  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,    though   the  battle-flash    is    faster 

driven, 
Unawed,  with  eye  unstartied  by  the  blase. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven, 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood    themselves 

may  be  forgiven. 


Short  time  is  now  for  gratnlating  speech : 
And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 
Thy  country's  flight,  yon  distant  towers  to 

reach. 
Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 
With  brow  relax'd  to  love !  And  murmurs  ran. 
As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they 

drew. 
From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 
Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 
Nor  wept,  but  as   she  bade   her  mother's 

grave  adieu! 


Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the 

tower. 
That,  like  a  giant  standard-bearer,  frowned 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  power. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 
With    embrasure    embossed,   and    armour 

crowned. 
And  arrowy  frise,  and  wedged  ravelin. 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green; 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and   eyed  a 

distant  scene. 


A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow  ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow: 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  rlaspM  her  hands 

of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  slioulder,  half  within  his 

arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its 

wild  alarm! 


But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The   pause    to  bid  each  murh-loved  scene 

adieu! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 
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Where;  friendly  swords  were  drawn  and  ban- 
ners fle^r, 
Ah !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Was  ncarf — yet  there,  with  Inst  of  mur- 

dVous  deeds, 
GleamM  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view, 
The  amboshM  foeman^s  eye  —  his   Toiley 

speeds. 
And   Albert— Albert— falls!    the    dear    old 
father  bleeds! 


And  trancM  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swooned; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone, 
Say,  burst  they,  borrow M  from  her  father's 

wound, 
These  drops?— Oh,  God!  the  life-blood  is 

her  own! 
And  welt'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom 

thrown — 
Weep  not,  oh  Ioto! — she  cries,  to  see  me 

bleed; 
Thee,  Gertrude^s  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's   peace  commiserate;  for  scarce  I 

heed 
These  wounds ; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  death, 

is  death  indeed. 


Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 
Of  fate!  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat — 

oh!  think, 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship 

just 
Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 
Aad  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am 

laid  in  dust! 


Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 
The  si^ene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will 

move. 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Crertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the 

grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly 

love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last? 
No!  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself 

is  past 

Half  coald  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this 

earth. 
And  thee,  more   loved  than  aught  beneatli 

^       the  sun, 
U  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge ;— but  shall  there  then 

be  none. 
In  fntarc  times — no  gentle  little  one. 


To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look  resembling  me? 
Vet  seems  it,  eVn  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !  to  die  beholding 
thee!— 


Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  but  still 

their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die!  and  still  his 

hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt; 
A   heart   where   once   each   fond   affection 

dwelt. 
And  featnres  yet  that  spoke  a  soul   more 

fair. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt, — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair 
He  heard  some  friendly  words; — ^but  knew 
I  not  what  they  were. 

For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child, 

arrives 
A  faithful  band.  With  solemn  rites  between, 
Twas  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their 

lives, 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
TouchM  by  the  music  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd: 
Stem   warriors,    resting   on   their   swords, 

were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much- 
loved  shroud; 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved 
aloud. 


Then  mournfully  the  parting-bugle  bid 
Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and 

truth ; 
Prone  to  the  dust  afflicted  Waldegraye  hid 
His  face  on  earth ; — him  watched  in  gloomy 

ruth. 
His  woodland  guide;  but  words  had  none 

to  soothe 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name: 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 
He  watched,  beneatli   its  folds,  each  burst 

that  came 
Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering 

frame! 


And  I  could  weep  ; — th'  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  began ; 

But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe; 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe: 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy. 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy ! 
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But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  wai  giyen 

By  milder  genii  o*er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  hearen 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve. 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rain-bow  to  thy  sight! 

Thy  sun— thy  heaven— of  lost  delight ! 


ToHUorrow  let  us  do  or  die! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled. 

Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 

Shall  Ontalissi  roam  the  world? 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home? 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowed ; 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ! 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers! 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead ! 


Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue. 

Whose  streams  my  kindred  nations  quaffed. 

And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 

A  thousand  warriors  di^ew  the  shaft? 

Ah !  there,  in  desolation  cold, 

The  desart-serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  o'ergro ws  each  mouideringbone. 

And  stones  themselves,  to  ruin  grown. 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp, — for  there 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair! 


But  hark,  the  trump ! — to-morrow  thoa 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
E'en  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst; 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  rrlef 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief. 


THEODRIC; 

A      DOMESTIC      TALE. 


'TwAs  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  was 

sung, 
And  lights  wei^e  o'er  th'  Helvetian  moun- 
tains flung. 
That   gave  the   glacier-tops  their  richest 

glow. 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flush'd  the  wonted  regions  of  the 

storm. 
Where,  Phoenix-like,  you  saw   the  eagle's 

form. 
That  high  in  Heaven's  vermilion  wheeFd  and 

soar'd. 
Woods  nearer  frown'd,  and  cataracts  dash'd 

and  roar'd. 
From   heights   bronzed   by  the   bounding 

bouquetin; 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales 

between, 
And  hamlets  gUtter'd  white,  and  gardens 

flourish'd  green. 
'Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare. 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  ennmell'd  moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd, 
She  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life 

instinct. 


That  felt  Heaven's  ardent  breath,  and  smiled 

below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 
A   Gothic    church    was  near;    the  spM 

around 
Was    beautiful,   even    though    sepulchral 

ground ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their 

gloom. 
But  roses  blossomed  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone--- 
A    maiden's  grave  —  and   'twas  inscribed 

thereon. 
That  young  and  loved  she  died  whose  dost 

was  there: 
Yes,   said  my   comrade,  young    she    died, 

and  fair! 
Grace  formed  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness 

played 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid : 
Her  fingers  witch 'd  the  chords  they  passed 

along, 
And  her  lips  seem'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song: 
Yet  wooed,  and  worship'd  as  she  was,  till  few 
Aspired  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true. 
That   heart,   the   martyr   of   its   fondness, 

burned 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  returned. 
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Uer  father  dwelt  where   yonder  Caitle 

shineB 

O^er  cliutering  trees  and  terrace-mantling 

Tines. 
Am  gajr  as  eyer  the  labnrnnm's  pride 
Wares  o*er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont 

to  glide, — 
And  still  the  garden  whence  she  graced  her 

brow, 
Ai  loTelj  blooms,  though  trode  by  strangers 

now. 
How  oft  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake, 
Her  long  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 
Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear. 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear! 
Thus  bright,    accomplished,   spirited,  and 

bland. 
Well-born,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land. 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  yonUi  the  art 
To  win  so  w^arm — so  exquisite  a  heart? 
She,  midst  these  rocks  inspired  with  feelings 

strong 
By  mountain-freedom — music — fancy — song. 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  conscious  of  romance-inspiring  charms. 
Dreamt  of  heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  looked  cold  even  on  the 

claim 
Of  manly  worth,  that  lacked  the  wreath  of 
fame. 
Her  younrer  brother,  sixteen  summers  old. 
And  much  her  likeness  both  in  mind  and 

mould, 
Had  gone,  poor  boy !  in  soldiership  to  shine. 
And  bore  an  Austrian  banner  on  the  Rhine. 
Twas  when,  alas !  our  Empire^s  evil  star 
Shed  all  the  plagues, without  thepride,of  war; 
When  patriots  bled,   and   bitterer  anguish 

crossed 
Our  brave,  to  die  in  battles  foully  lost 
The  youth  wrote  home  the  rout  of  many  a 

day; 
let  atill  he  said,and  still  with  truth  could  say, 
One  corps  had  ever  made  a  valiant  stand, — 
The  corps  in  which  he  served, — Thsodric's 

band. 
Bu  fame,  forgotten  chief,   is  now  gone  by, 
Eclipsed  by  brighter  orbs  in  glory's  sky ; 
Vet  once  it  shone,  and  veterans,  when  they 

show 
Oar  fields  of  battle  twenty  years  ago. 
Will  tell  you  feats  his  small  brigade  per- 
formed, 
In  charges  nobly  faced  and  trenches  stormed. 
Time  was,  when  songs  were  chanted  to  his 

fame 
And  soldiers  loved  the  march  that  bore  his 

name; 
The  zeal  of  martial  hearts  was  at  his  call, 
And  that  Helvetian,   Udolph's,  most  of  all. 
Twas   touching,   when   the  storm  of  war 

blew  wild. 
To  fee  a  blooming  boy, — almost  a  child,r— 
Spnr  fearless  at  his  leader's  words  and  signs, 
BniTe  death  In  reconnoitring  hostile  lines, 


And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  message 

clear, 
In  scenes  where  war-train'd  men  were  stunnM 

with  fear. 
TuBooRio  praised  him,  and  they  wept  for 

joy 
In  yonder  house,— when  letters  from  tlie  boy 
Thanked  Heaven  for  life,  and  more,  to  use 

his  phrase, 
Than  twenty  lives — his  own  Commander^s 

praise. 
Then  followM  glowing  pages,  blazbning  forth 
The  fancied  image  of  Jiis  Leader's  worth, 
With  such  hyperboles  of  youtliful  style 
As  made  his  parents  dry  their  tears  and  smile : 
But  differently  far  his  words  impressed 
A  wond 'ring  sister's  well-believing  breast; — 
She  caught   th'   illusion,  blest  Thsodric's 

name. 
And  wildly  magnified  his  worth  and  fame; 
Rejoicing  life's  reality  contained 
One,  heretofore,  her  fancy  had  but  feigned. 
Whose  love  could  make  her  proud ;  and  time 

and  chance 
To  passion  raised  that  day-dream  of  romance. 
Once,  when  with  hasty  charge  of  horse 

and  man 
Our  arriere-guard  had  checked  the  Gallic 

van, 
Thboorio,  visiting  the  outposts,  found 
His  Udolph    wounded,    weltering   on    the 

ground : — 
Sore  crushed, — half-swooning,  half-upraised, 

he  lay. 
And  bent  his  brow,  fair  boy!  and  grasped 

the  clay. 
His  fate  moved  even  the  common  soldier's 

ruth— 
TnsonRic  succonr'd  him;  nor  left  the  youth 
To  vulgar  hands,  but  brought  him  to  his 

tent 
And  lent  what  aid  a  brother  would  have  lent. 
Meanwhile,  to  save  his  kindred  half  the 

smart 
The  war-gazette's  dread  blood-roll  might 

impart. 
He  wrote  th'  event  to  tliem ;  and  soon  could 

tell 
Of  pains  assuaged  and  symptoms  auguring 

well; 
And  last  of  all,  prognosticating  cure, 
Enclosed  the  leach's  vouching  signature. 
Their  answers,  on  whose  pages  yon  might 

note 
That    tears    had    fallen,   whilst   trembling 

fingers  wrote. 
Gave  boundless  thanks  for  benefits  conferr'd. 
Of  which  the  boy,  in  secret,  sent  them  word. 
Whose  memory  Time,  tliey  said,  would  never 

blot; 
But  which  the  giver  had  himself  forgot. 

In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  healed. 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The   third  campaign  had  manlier  bronzed 

his  brow; 
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When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for 

breath, — 
A  curtainnlrop  between  the  acts  of  death, — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinished  game, 
Yet  dearly  bonght,  and  dircly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  np,  and  Udulph  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spirits 

rose! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crush'd  St.  Gothard's 

snows ! 
How  dear  seemed  oyen  the  waste  and  wild 

Shrcckhom, 
Thougb  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as 

in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-iarms. 
And  fragrance  from  the  mountain-herbage 

blown, 
Blindfold   his   uative   hills  he  could  have 

known ! 
His  coming  down  yon  lake,— his  boat  in 

view 
Of  windows  where  love's  fluttering  kerchief 

flew, — 
The  arms   spread  out  for  him — the  tears 

that  burst, — 
(Twas  Julia's,  'twas  his  sister's  met  him 

first) 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be 

guess'd. 
Ere  long,  his  bosom  triumph'd  to  unfold 
A  gift  he  meant  their  ga^rest  room  to  fa  old,— 
The  picture  of  a  friend  in  warlike  dre^s ; 
And  who  it  was  he  first  bade  Julia  guess. 
Yes,  she  replied,  Hwas  he  methought  in  sleep. 
When  you  were  wounded,told  me  not  to  weep. 
The  painting  long  in  that  sweet  mansion 

drew 
Regards  its  living  semblance  little  knew. 

Meanwhile  Thboduic,  who  had  years  before 
Learnt  England's   tongue,    and    loved   her 

classic  lore, 
A  glad  enthusiast  now  explored  the  land, 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art,  smile  hand 

in  hand: 
Her  women  fair;  her  men  robust  for  toil{ 
Her  vigorous  soids,  high-cultured  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flings 
The  gauntlet  down  to  senates,  courts,  and 

kings; 
Her  works  of  art,  resembling  magic's  powers ; 
Her  mighty  fleets,  and  learning's  beauteous 

bowers, — 
These  he  had  visited,  with  wonder's  smile. 
And  scarce  endur'd  to  quit  so  fair  an  isle. 
But  how  our  fates  from  unmomcntons  things 
May  rise,  like  rivers  out  of  little  springs ! 
A  trivial  chance  postponed  his  parting  day, 
And^public  tidings  caused,  in  that  delay. 
An  English  jubilee.  'Twas  a  glorious  sight; 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Poured  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the 

blase; 


Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  worm   and 

bland, 
And  Beauty's  groups,  the  fairest  of  the  land. 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room. 
In  open  cbariots  passed  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remarked  a  lovelier  miea 
Than  e'er  his  thoughts  had  shaped,  or  eyes 

had  seen: 
The  throng  detained  her  till  he  reined  his 

%  steed. 

And,  ere  the  beauty  passed,  had  time  to  read 
The  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage  bore. 
Led  by  that    clue,  he  left  not  Euglaad's 

shore 
Till  he  had  known  her:  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolonged,    exalted,   bound,   enchantmeiit'a 

spell ; 
For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refined. 
She  mixed  such  calm  and  holy  strength  •f 

mind. 
That,   like  heaven's  image  in  the  smiling 

brook. 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplexed. 
That  cheered  the  sad  and  tranquiilixed  the 

vexed : 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  listened  to  her  Upa; 
She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill. 
But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  swayed  the 

will. 
He  sought — he  won  her^and  resolved  to 

make 
His  future  home  in  England  for  her  sake. 

Yet,  ere  they  wedded,  matters  of  concern 
To  CsMAR'i  Court  commanded  his  retam, 
A  season's  space, — and  on  his  Alpine  way. 
He  reach'd  those  bowers,  that  rang  with 

joy  that  day  s 
The  boy  was  half  beside  him8elf,~-the  sire. 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak ; 
And  tears  bedewed  and  brightened  Jcua's 

cheek. 
Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-sward  as 

they. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  even  the  young  nor« 

gay- 
How   jocund   was  their   breakfast-parlour 

fanned 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath,— their  walks 

how  bland! 
Fair  Julia  seemed  her  brother's  softened 

sprite — 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light, — 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  in- 
wrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thoughts 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twin  with  Uoolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment 

range? — 
No !  he  who  had  loved  Const ancu  could  not 

change  I 
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RrBidea,  till  grief  betrayed  her  nndesigned, 
Th'  onlikelj  thouglit  could  scarcely  readi 

ilia  mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should 

beam 
Unwooed  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem. 

True  she  sang  to  his  yery  soul,  and  brought 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  thought, 
IVhich  only  Music's   heaTcn-born  art  can 

bring. 
To  sweep  across  the  mind  with  angel-wing. 
Once,  as  he  smiled  amidst  that  waking  trance, 
She  paused  oVrcome:  he  thought  it  might 

be  chance. 
And,  when  his  first  suspicions  dimly  stole. 
Rebuked  them  back  like  phantoms  from  his 

soul. 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain, 
And  kindness  brought  suspense's  rack  again, 
Faith,    honour,    friendship   bound    him    to 

unmask 
Truths  which  her  timid  fondness  feared  to  ask . 
And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  Ui*  explanatory  hour ; — 
Etcu  conscious  beauty   brightened  in  her 

eyes. 
That  told  she  knew  their  lore  no  vulgar 

prize ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  more  woman- 
grown. 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrichM  her  voice's  tone. 
'Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music 

made 
That  mocked  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er 

displayed : 
Inspired  and  warbling,   rapt    from   things 

around, 
■She  looked  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound, 
Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe. 
Until  the  mind's  eye  saw  them  melt  and  glow. 
lier  closing  strain  composed  and  calm  she 

played. 
And  sang  no  words  to  give  its  pathos  aid ; 
But  grief  seemed  lingering  in  its  lengthened 

swell. 
And  like  so  many  tears  the  trickling  touches 

fell. 
Of  CoHrriTicB  then  she  heard  Trbodric  speak. 
And  steadfast  smoothness  still  possessed  her 

cheek ; 
But  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  planned 
Of  old  a  journey  to  their  mountain-land. 
That  might  have  brought  him  hither  years 

before. 
Ah !  then,  she  cried,  yon  knew  not  England's 

shore; 
And,  had   yon  come — And   wherefore    did 

you  liot? 
Yes,  he  replied,  it  would  have  changed  our 

lot! 

Then   burst  her  tears  through  pride's   re- 
straining bands 
And  with  her  handkerchief  and  both  her 

hands. 

She  hid  her  faceand  wept.— Contrition  stung 
Tnaonaic  for  the  tears  his  words  had  wrung. 


But  no,  she  cried,  unsay  not  what  you  'vo 

said. 
Nor  grudge   one  prop  on  which  my  pride 

is  stayed; 

To  think  I  could  have  merited  your  faith. 
Shall  be  my  solace  even  unto  death. — 
JvLiA,  Thbodric  said,— with  purposed  look 
Of  firmness — my  reply  deserved  rebuke ; 
But  by  your  pure  and  sacred  peace  of  mind. 
And  by  the  dignity  of  womankind. 
Swear  that  when  1  am  gone  you  'U  do  your 

best 
To  chase  this  dream  of  fondness  from  your 

breast. 
The  abrupt  appeal  electrified  her  thought ; 
She  looked  to  Heaven,    as  if  its  aid   she 

sought. 

Dried  hastily  the  tear-drops  from  her  cheek. 
And  signified  the  vow  she  could  not  speak. 
Ere  long  he  communed  with  her  mother 

mild: 

Alas!  she  said,  I  warned — conjured  my  child. 
And  grieved  for  this  affection  from  the  first. 
But  like  fatality  it  has  been  nursed ; 
For  when  her  fill'd  eyes  on  your  picture 

fixed. 
And  when  your  name  in  all  she  spoke  was 

mixed, 
'Twas  hard  to  chide  an  over-grateful  mind ! 
Then  each  attempt  a  likelier  choice  to  find 
Made  only  fresh-rejected  suitors  grieve. 
And    UnoLpn's   pride — perhaps  her  own — 

believe 
That  could  she  meet,   she  might  enchant 

even  you. 
Yon  came. — I  augured  the  event,  'tis  true. 
But  how  was  Udolph's  mother  to  exclude 
The  guest  that  claimed  our  boundless  gra- 
titude? 
And  that  unconscious  you  had  cast  a  spell 
On  Julia's  peace,  my  pride  refused  to  tell ; 
Yet  in  my  child's  illusion  I  have  seen. 
Believe  me  well,  how  blameless  you  have 

been: 
Nor  can  it  cancel,  howsoe'er  it  end. 
Our  debt  of  friendship  to  our  boy's  best 

Mend.— 
At  night  he  parted  with  the  aged  pair; 
At  early  mom  rose  Jitlia  to  prepare 
The  last  repast  her  hands  for  him  should 

make; 
And  UnoLPn  to  convoy  him  o'er  the  lake. 
The  parting  was  to  her  such  bitter  grief. 
That  of  her  own  accord  she  made  it  brief; 
But,  lingering  at  her  window,  long  surveyed 
His  boat's  last  glimpses  melting  into  shade. 

Thbodric  sped  to  Austria,  and  achieved 
His  journey's  object.  Much  was  he  relieved 
When  Udolph's  letters  told  that  Jvlia's  mind 
Had    borne    his    loss  firm,    tranquil,    and 

resigned. 
He  took  the  Rhenish  route  to  England,  high 
Elate  with  hopes, — fulfilled  their  ecstasy. 
And    interchanged    with   Constancb's  own 

breath 
I  The  swaot  eternal  vows  that  bound  their  faith. 
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To  paint  that  being  to  a  groTelling  mind 
Were  like  portraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
Twas  needfnl  even  infectiously  to  feel 
Her  temperas  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome  zeal, 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  lovers  electrifying  chain. 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which  lessening  to  her 

breast 
Life*s  ills,  gaTO  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest, 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — how   happy  are    the 

good ! — 
JBren  when    her   light   forsook    him    it 

bequeathed 
Ennobling  sorrow ;  and  her  memory  breathed 
A  sweetness  that  Bur>  ived  her  liTing  days 
As  odorous  scents  outlast  the  censer^s  blaze. 
Or  if  a  trouble  dimmed  their  golden  joy, 
^Twas  outward  dross,  and  not  infused  alloy : 
Their  home  knew  but  affection's  looks  and 

speech — 
A  little  Heayen,  above  dissension's  reach. 
But  'midst  Ifer  kindred  there  was  strife  and 

gall; 
Saye  one  congenial  sister,  they  were  all 
Such  foils  to  her  bright  intellect  and  grace, 
As  if  the  had  engrossed  the  virtue  of  her 

race. 
Her  nature  strove  the  unnatural  feuds  to 

heal. 
Her  wisdom  made  the  weak  to  her  appeal ; 
And  though   the   wounds   she  cured  were 

soon  unclosed. 
Unwearied  stiU  her  kindness  interposed. 
Oft  on  those  errands  though  she  went,  in 

vain, 
And  home,  a  blank  without  her,  gave  him 

pain 
He  bore  her  absence  for  its  pious  end. — 
But  public  grief  his  spirit  came  to  bend ; 
For  war  laid  waste  his  native  land  once 

more. 
And  Crerman  honour  bled  at  ev*ry  pore. 
Oh!   were  he  there,   he  thought,  to  rally 

back 
One  broken  band,  or  perish  in  the  wrack ! 
Nor  think  that  Const ance  sought  to  move 

or  melt 
His  purpose:   like  herself  she  spoke  and 

felt:— 
Your  fame  is  mine,  and  I  will  bear  all  woe 
Except  its  loss ! — but  with  you  let  me  go 
To  arm  you  for,  to  embrace  yon  from  the 

fight; 
Harm   will  not  reach  me  >-  hazards  will 

delight!— 
He  knew  those  hazards  better;  one  campaign 
In  England  he  conjnred  her  to  remain. 
And  she  expressed  assent,  although  her  heart 
In  secret  had  resolved  they  should  not  part. 
How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wrecked  by  errors  most  imlike  them- 
selves ! 
That  little  fault,  that  fraud  of  lovn's  romance. 
That   plan's    concealment,    wrought    their 

whole  mischance. 


He  knew  it  not  preparing  to  embark. 
But  felt  extinct  his  comfort's  latest  spark, 
When,  'midst  those  numbered  days  she  made 

repair 
Again  to  kindred  worthless  of  her  care  ; 
Tis  true  she  said  the  tidings  she  ahoald 

write 
Would  make  her  absence  on  his  heart  sit 

light; 
But,  haplessly,  revealed  not  yet  her  plan. 
And  left  him  in  his  home  a  lonely  man. 
Thus  damped  in  thoughts,  he  mused  npon 

the  past: 
'Twas  long  since  he  had  heard  from  Ubolph 

last. 
And  deep  misgivings  on  his  spirit  fell, 
That  all  with  Udolph's  household  was  not 

well. 
'Twas  that  too  true  prophetic  mood  of  fear 
That  augurs  griefs  inevitably  near. 
Yet  makes  them  not  less  startling  to  the  mind. 
When  come,  ^east  looked-for  then  of  human 

kind, 
His  UnoLPn  ('twas,  he  thought  at  first,  his 

sprite) 
With  mournful  joy  that  mom  surprised  his 

sight. 
How  changed  was  Udolph  !  Scarce  Taaonaic 

durst 
Inquire  his  tidings, — he  revealed  the  worst. 
At  first,  he  said,  as  Julia  bade  me  tell. 
She  bore  her  fate  high-mindedly  and  well. 
Resolved  from  common  eyes  her  grief  to  hide. 
And  from  the  world's  compassion  saved  oar 

pride ; 
But  still  her  health  gave  way  to  secret  woe. 
And  long  she  pined — for  broken  hearts  die 

slow! 
Her  reason  went,  but  came  returning,  like 
The  warning   of  her   death-hour — soon  to 

strike ; 
And  all  for  which  she  now,  poor  snfiTerer! 

•ighi, 
Is  once  to  see  Thbodric  ere  she  dies. 
Why  should  I  come  to  tell  you  this  caprice? 
Forgive  me!  for  my  mind  has  lost  its  peace. 
I  blame  myself,    and  ne'er   shall  cease   to 

blame. 
That  my  insane  ambition  for  the  name 
Of  brother  to  Thkooric  founded  all 
Those  high-built  hopes  tliat  crush 'd  her  by 

their  fall. 
1  made  her  slight  a  mother's  counsel  sage. 
But  now  my  parents  droop  with  grief  and  age; 
And  though  my  sister's  eyes  mean  no  rebnkr. 
They  overwhelm  me  wiUi  their  dying  look. 
The  journey's  long,  but  you  are  full  of  ruth ; 
And  she  who  shares  your  heart,  and  knows 

its  truth. 
Has  faith  in  your  affection,  far  aboie 
The  fear  of  a  poor  dying  object's  love. — 
She  has,  my  Udolph,  he  replied,  'tis  trne; 
And  oft  we  talk  of  Julia— oft  of  yon. 
Their  converse  came  abruptly  to  a  close ; 
For  scarce  could   each  his  troubled  looks 
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When  Tidtants,  to  ConfTiiicB  near  akin, 
(In  ail  but  traits  of  soul)  were  Uihercd  in. 
Ther  brought  not  her,nor  midst  their  kindred 

^  band 

The  sister  who  alone,  like  her,  was  bland ; 
Bot  said — and  smiled  to  see  it  gare  him 

pain — 
That    CoNSTAHCB    would    a  fortnight    yet 

remain. 
Vexed  by  their  tidings,  and  the  haughty  view 
They  cast  on  Ujmilph  as  the  youth  withdrew, 
TnnoDRic  blamed  his  Cohstancb^s  intent. — 
The  demons  went,  and  left  him  as  they  went, 
To  read,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  recalif 
A  note  from  her  lorcd  hand,  explaining  all. 
She  said,  that  with  their  house  she  only  staid 
That  parting  peace  might  with  them  all  be 

made; 
But  prayed  for  love  to  share  his  foreign  life, 
And  shun  all  future  chance  of  kindred  strife. 
He  wrote  with  speed,  his  souPs  consent  to  say: 
The  letter  missM  her  on  her  homeward  way. 
In  six  hours  Constahcb  was  within  his  arms; 
Mored,  flushed,  unlike  her  wonted  calm  of 

charms. 
And   br^thless — with   uplifted    hand  out- 
spread— 
Burst  into  tears  upon  his  neck,  and  said, — 
1  knew  that  those  who  brought  your  message 

laughed, 
With  poison  of  their  own  to  point  the  shaft ; 
And  this  toy  one  kind  sister  thought,  yet 

loth 
Confessed  she  feared  'twas  true   you  had 

been  wroth. 
But  here  you  are,  and  smile  on  roe :  my  pain 
Is  gone,  and  CoNsriiceB  is  herself  again. 
His  ecstacy,  it  may  be  guessed,  was  much. 
Yet  pain's  extreme  and  pleasure's  seemed 

to  touch. 
What    pride!   embracing   beauty's  perfect 

mould ; 
What  terror!  lett  his  few  rash  words,  mis- 
told. 
Had  agonised  her  pulse  to  ferer's  heat : 
But  calmed  again  so  soon  it  healthful  bent. 
And  such  sweet  tones  were  in  her  v^e's 

sound. 
Composed  herself,  she  breathed  composure 

round. 
Fair  being!  with  wiiat  sympathetic  grace 
She  heard,  bewailed  and  pleaded  Jdlia^  case ; 
Implored  he  would  her  dying  wish  attend. 
And  go,   she  said,   to-morrow  with  yonr^ 

fk'iend ; 
I  '11  wait  for  your  return  on  England's  shore, 
And  then  we  'II  cross  the  deep  and  part  no 

more. 
To-morrow   both  his  soul's   compassion 

drew 
To  Jvua's  call,  and  ConsTAnca  urged  ai^w 
That  A  to  heed  her  now  would  be  to  bind 
A  load  of  pain  for  life  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  with  UnoLra— from  his  ConsTAMca 

went — 
Stilling,  ahu!  a  dark  presrntiment 


Some  ailment  lurked,  otcu  whilst  she  smiled, 

to  mock 
His  fears  or  harm  from   yester-moming's 

shock. 
Meanwhile  a  faithful  page  he  singled  out. 
To  watch  at  home,  and  follow  straight  his 

route. 
If  aught  of  threatened  change  her  health 

should  fhow: 
— With  Udolph  then  he  r^^ed  the  house 

ofjBie. 
That  winter's  eve  how^nrkly  Nature's 

brow 
Scowled  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely 


The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord  joined. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised  in 

9  clouds 

That  whirled  like  spirits  wailing  in  their 

shrouds: 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within ! 
Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fate  was  finished 

half. 
Still  knew  him — smiled  on  him  with  feebly 

laugh—  * 

And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh! 
But  lo !  while  Udolph's  bursts  of  agony. 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,round  him  rose, 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  ^an 

those!  ^ 

Twas  tidings — by  his  English  messenger 
Of  CoNSTANCB — brief  and  terrible  they  were. 
She  still  was  living  when  the  page  set  out 
From  home,  but  whether  now,  was  left  in 

doubt 
Poor  JrLiA !  saw  he  then  thy  death's  relief — 
Stunned  into  s^ppor  more  than  wrung  with 

grief? 
It  was  not  strange;  for  in  the  human  breast 
Two  master-passions  cannot  co-exist. 
And  that  alarm  which  now  usurped  his  brain 
Shut  out  not  only  peace,  but  other  pain. 
'Twas  fancying  Constamcb  underneath  the 

shroud 
TIal  covered  Jvlia  made  him  first  weep  loud. 
And  tear  himself  away  from  them  that  wept. 
Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he 

sleot. 
Till,  launched  at  sea,  he  dreamt  that  his 

soul's,  saint 
Clung  to  him  on  a  bridge  of  ice,  pale,  faint. 
O'er  cataracts  of  blood.  Awake,  he  bless'd 
The  shore ;  nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast. 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen!  there 
The  straw-laid  street  preluded  his  despair — 
The  servant's  look — the  table  that  revealed 
His  letter  sent  to  ConrrAHCB  last,  still  sealed. 
Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told 

too  clear 
That  he  had  now  to  suifer^not  to  fear. 
He  felt  as  if  he  no'er  should  cease  to  feel^ 
A  Vretch  live-broken  on  misfortune's  wheel: 
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Her  death*ii  caue — he  might  make  his  peace 

with  Heayen, 
Absolred  from  guilt,  hat  neyer  self-forgiven. 
The  ocean  has  its  ehhings — so  has  grief. 
^Twas  Tent  to  angaish,  if  ^twas  not  relief. 
To  lay  hishrow  even  on  her  death-cold  cheek. 
Then  first  he  heard  her  one  kind  sister  speak : 
She  hade  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  forbear 
With  ^elf-teproach  to  deepen  his  despair: 
TTwas  blame,  j^e  said,  I  shudder  to  relate. 
But  none  of  y^ki  that  caused  our  darling's 

^  fate; 

Her  mother  (must  I  call  her  such?)  foresaw, 
Should  CoiygTANCB  leave  the  land,  she  would 

withdraw 
Our   House's  charm  against    the    world's 

neglect —     - 
The  only  gem  that  drew  it  some  respect 
Hence,  when  yon  went,  she  came  and  vainly 

spoke 
To  change  her  purpose — j^ew  incensed,  a^ 

broke 
With  execrations  from  her  kneeling  child. 
Start  not!  your  angel  from  her  knee  rose 

mild. 
Feared  that  she  should  not  long  the  scene' 

outlive, 
Jet  bade  even  you  the  unnatural  one  forgive. 
4^11  then  her  ailment  had  been  slight,or  none ; 
But  fast  she  dropped,  and  fatal  pains  camb  on: 
Foreseeing  their  event,  she  dictated 
And  mgned  these  words  for  you.  The  letter 
^  said — 

^H'hbodric,  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle;  bear  it  then,  my  love! 
Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 
For  one'  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn; 
And  though  you  're  absent  in  another  land. 
Sent    f^om    me    by    my    own   well-meant 

command. 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  ^  knit  to  mine 
As  these  clasped  hands  in  blessing  you  now 

join: 
Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  ftite — 
Even  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very  great; 


And  when  your  grief*  first  transports  ahall 

subside, 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  Abt» 
Love's  glorying  tribute — not  forlorn  regret: 
I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 
Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 
My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Hesven, 
Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have 

given 
To  me ;  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 
In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 
Shall   gloom  be  from  such  bright  remem- 
brance cast? 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past? 
No !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 
There  let  me  smile,  amidsr  high  thonghta 

at  rest; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine. 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine: 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain^ 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair : 
I  ask  yon  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss. 
The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours." — 
Words  that  will    solace  him  while  life 

endures: 
For  though  his  spirit  from  affliction's  sarfre 
Could  ne'er  to  life,  as  life  had  been,  emerge. 
Yet  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  elate 
Rang  sweetness,  even  beneath  the  crush  of 

fate,— 
That  mmd  in  whose  regard  all  things  were 

placed 
In  views  that  softened  them,  or  lights  that 

graced, — 
That  soul's  example  could  not  but  dispense 
A  portion  of  its  own  blessed  influence ; 
Invoking  him  to  peace,  and  that  self-eway 
Which  Fortune  cannot  give,  nor  take  away: 
And  though  he  mourned  her  long,  'twas  with 

such  woe. 
As  if  her  spirit  watched  him  still  below. 
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LOCHIEL'S    WARNING. 

WIZARD.-.LOCHIEL. 
WIZARD. 

LocniBi.!  LocniBL,  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle- 
array! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight. 
And  the  clans  of  CuUodsn  are  scattered  io 
fight.  ^ 


They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom 
and  crown; 

Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them 
down! 

Proud  Cumberland   pfences,    Insulting    the 

•  slain, 

And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to 
the  plain,  w 

But  hark !  through  the  fost-fiashing  light- 
ning of  war, 

Wliat  steed  to  the  desart  files  frantic  and 
far? 
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'Til  thine,  oh  Glenullin !  whose  hri^shall 

await,        " 
Like  a  lore-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at 

0  the  gate. 

A  steed  comes  at  morning :  nor  rider  is  there; 
Bat  its  hridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep  Alhin !  to  death  and  captivity  led  ! 
Oh  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the 

dead: 
For  a  merciless   sword   on  Colloden  shall 

wave, 
Colloden !  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the 

brave. 


Goy  preach  to  the  coward,  thoa  death-telling 

seer! 
Or,  if  gory  CuIIoden  so  dreadful  appear, 
Oraw,    dotard,    around   thy    old  wavering 

^if  •»ght 

J^Hkantlc,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

WIZARD. 

tlhl   langhst  thon,  Lochiel,  my    vision   to 

scorn? 
Proad  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall 

be  torn? 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exnltingly  forth. 
From  his  home,  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds 

of  the  north? 
Lot  the  death-shot  of  foemen  ontspeeding, 

he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
Bat  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on 

high! 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed — uir  the  spoiler  is 

nigh. 
Why  flames  the  ftLV  summit?  Why  shoot  to 

the  bhist 
Thoae  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament 

cast? 
*Tia  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully 

driven 
From  hia  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  dariness 

of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on   the  battlements* 

height, 
HemTeo's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and 

to  bum; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling!  all  lonely  return! 
For  the  bfiu;kness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where 

it  stood, 
Aad  a  wild  mother  scream  o^er  her  famishing 

brood. 


FmUe  Wiard,  avaunti  I  have  marshalled 
my  clan; 

Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms 
are  one! 


They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and 

their  breathy 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of 

death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the 

shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam,  like  a  wave 

on  the  rock! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws; 
When  her   bonneted  chieftaiiis  to  victory 

crowd — 
Clamanald   the  dauntless,    and  Moray  the 

proud. 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan-array — 


WIZARD. 

jLochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day ! 
For  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal  t 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mvstical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  blood-hounds  that  bark  for  thy 

fugitive  king. 
Lo!  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of 

wrath, 
Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path! 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from 

my  sight: 
Rise !  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his 

flight! 
'Tis  finished.  Their  thunders  are  hushed  on 

the  moors: 
Cnll6den  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 
But  where    is    the    iron-bound   prisoner? 

Where? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished, 

forlorn. 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding 

and  torn! 
Ah  no !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near : 
The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the 

bier; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling:  oh!  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril   in  agony 

swims. 
Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  his 

feet. 
Where   his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it 

ceases  to  beat. 
With  the  smoke  of  its^hes  to  poison  the 


LocniKi.. 

Down,  soothless  insulter!   I   trust  not 

the  tale: 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet. 
So  black  witli  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
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Though    my    perishing    mnlca    should  he 

strewed  in  their  gord, 
Lilce  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-heaten 

shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  hy  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of   life  in  his  bosom 

remains. 
Shall  rictor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to 

the  foe! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed 

of  fame. 


YE   MARINERS  OF   ENGLAND. 

A    NAVAL    ODB. 

Y«  Mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe. 

And  sweep  tbrough  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave; 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave: 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  flood  below; 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn ; 

Till  danger^s  tro^jMfd  nigbt  depart, 

And  the  star  of  p«8ce  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  stqrm  has  ceased  to  blow; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And'  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


v> 


HOHENLINDEN. 


On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snoi^ 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  the  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed. 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills,  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rushed  the  steed,  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  duo. 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave! 
Wave,  Munich!  all  thy  banners  wave! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  sfiall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


LORD   ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  CHiBFTATif,  to  the  Highlands  bound. 
Cries,  Boatman,  do  not  tarry; 

And  1*11  give  thee  a  silver  pound 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry. 

Now  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle, 
I'his  dark  and  stormy  water  Y 

O  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle. 
And  this  Lord  UUin^s  daughter. 

And  fast  before  her  father*s  men 
Three  days  weVe  fled  together; 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen,   , 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

His  horsemen  hard  behind  ns  ride; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover. 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride. 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover V 
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Oiitopok«  the  hardy  Highland-wight: 
I'll  go,  my  chief-^rm  ready: 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright. 
But  for  your  winsome  lady: 

And,  by  my  word!  tliie  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry; 
So,  though  the  waves  are«ragiog  white, 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry. 

Sy  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace; 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieking; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still,  as  wilder  blew  the  wind. 
And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men; 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

O  haste  thee,  haste!  the  lady  cries. 
Though  tempests  round  us  gather; 

m  weet  the  raging  of  the  skies. 
But  not  an  angry  father. 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
When,  oh!  too  Strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing: 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore: 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  flore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade, 

His  child  he  did  discover: 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  aid. 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

Come  hack !  come  back !  he  cried  in  grief. 

Across  this  stormy  water; 
And  I'll  forgive  your  Uigliland-chief. 

My  daughter! — oh  my  daughter! 

Twas  vain :  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore, 

Return  or  aid  preventing: 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child. 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


ODE  TO   WINTER. 

1800. 

Wnaif  first  the  fiery-mantled  Sun 

His  heavenly  race  began  to  run, 

Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue 

His  children  four  the  Seasons  flew. 

First,  in  green  apparel  dancing. 

The  young  Spring  smiled  with  angrl-grace ; 

Host  Summer  next  advancing, 

Rosiied  into  her  sire's  embrace; 


(Her  bright-haired  sire,  who  bade  her  keep 

For  ever  nearest  to  his  smiles. 

On  Calpe's  olive-shaded  steep,  • 

On  India's  citron-covered  isles) 

More  remote  and  buxom-brown. 

The  Queen  of  Vintage    bowed   before    his 

throne ; 
A  rich  pomegranate  gemmed  her  crown, 
A  ripe  sheaf  bound  her  zone. 


But  howling  Winter  fled  afar 
To  hills  that  prop  the  polar-star; 
And  loves  on  deer-borne  car  to  ride. 
With  barren  darkness  by  his  side; 
Round  the  shore  where  loud  Lofoden 
Whirls  to  death  the  roaring  whale; 
Hound  the  hall  where  runic  Odin 
Howls  his  war-song  to  the  gale; 
Save  when  adown  the  ravag'd  globe 
He  travels  on  his  native  storm. 
Deflowering  Nature's  grassy  robe. 
And  trampling  on  her  faded   form: 
Till  light's  returning  lord  assume 
The  shaft  that  drives  him  to  his  polar-field. 
Of  power  to  pierce  his  raven  plume 
And  crystal-covered  shield. 


O  Sire  of  Storms!  whose  savage  ear 
The  Lapland-drum  delights  to  hear. 
When  Frenzy  with  her  blood-shot  eye 
Impl<#es  thy  dreadful  deity: 
Archangel!  power  of  desolation! 
Fast  descending  as  thou  art. 
Say,  hath  mortal  invocation 
Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart? 
Then,  sullen  Winter,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  gently  rule  the  ruined  year; 
Nor  chill  the  wanderer's  bosom  bare. 
Nor  freeze  the  wretch's  falling  tear; 
To  shuddering  want's  onmantled  bed 
Thy  horror-breathing  agues  cease  to  lend ; 
And  gently  on  the  orphan-head 
Of  innocence  descend. 

But  chiefly  spare,  oh  King  of  Clouds! 

The  sailor  on  his  airy  shrouds; 

When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  steep. 

And  spectres  walk  along  the  deep. 

Milder  yet  thy  snowy  breezes 

Pour  on  yonder  tented  shores, 

Where  the  Rhine's  broad  billow  freezes, 

Or  the  dark -brown  Danube  roars. 

Oh  winds  of  winter !  list  ye  there 

To  many  a  deep  and  dying  groan; 

Or  start  ye,  demons  of  the  midnight-air. 

At  shrieks  and  thunders   louder  than  your 

own? 
Alas  !  e'en  your  unhallowed  breath 
May  spare  the  victim,  fallen  low; 
But  man  will  ask  no  truce  to  death, 
No  bounds  to  human  woe. 
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LINES  ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  SUICIDE. 

Bt  stntngers  left  upon  a  lonely^  shore. 
Unknown,   nnhononred,  was  the  friendless 

dead; 
For  child  to  weep,  or  widow  to  deplore, 
There  never  came  to  his  unbaried  head — 
All  from  his  dreary  habitation  fled. 
Nor  will  the  lanterned  fisherman  at  eve 
Launch  on  that  water  by  the  witches*  tower, 
Where  hellebore  and  hemlock  seem  to  weave 
Round  its  dark  vaults  a  melancholy  bower. 
For  spirita  of  the  dead  at  night's  enchanted 

hour. 


They  dread  to  meet  thee,  poor  unfortunate  * 
Whose  crime  it  was,  on  life's  unfinished  road, 
To  feel  the  stepdame-bulfetings  of  fate. 
And  render  back  thy  being's  heavy  load. 
Ah !  once,  perhaps,  the  social  pasHions  glowed 
In  thy  devoted  bosom — and  the  hand 
That  smote  its  kindred  heart  might  yet  be 

yrone 
To  deeds  of  mercy.    Who  may  understand 
Thy  many  woes,  poor  suicide,  unknown? 
He  who  thy  being  gave  shall  judge  of  thee 

alone. 


LINES 

WRITTBW  ON  vmrriNC  a  scrnz  in  argylbshuib. 

At  the  silence  of  twilight's  contemplative 
hour, 
I  have  mus'd  in  a  sorrowful  mood 
On  the  wind-shaken  weeds  that  embosom  the 
bower  . 
Where  the  home  of  my  forefathers  stood. 
All  ruih'd  and  wild  is  their  roofless  abode. 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering  tree; 
And  travell'd  by  few  is  the  grass-cover'd  road. 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior 
trodi 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea. 


Yet  wnndrrin;?  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk. 

By  the  dinl-stone  aged  and  green. 
One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been. 
Like  a  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race, 

All  wild  in  the  silence  of  nature,  it  drew 
From  each   wandering  sun -beam  a  lonely 

embrace ; 
For  the  night-weed  and  thorn  overshadow'd 
the  place 

Where  i\w  flower  of  ray  forefathers  grew. 


Swcrt  bud  of  the  wilderness !  emblem  of  all 
That  remains  in  this  desolate  heart ! 

The  fabric  of  bliss  to  its  centre  may  fall. 
But  patience  shall  never  depart ! 


Though  the  wilds  of  enchantment,  all  vernal 
and  bright, 
In  the  days  of  delusion  by  fluicv  combinM 
With  the  vanishing  phantoms  or  love  and 

delight. 
Abandon  my  soul,  like  a  dream  of  the  night 
And  leave  but  a  desert  behind. 


Be  hnsh'd,  my  dark  spirit !  for  wiadom  con- 
demns 
When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 
Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  tliat  stems 

A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore ! 
Through  the  perils  of  chance  and  the  scowl 
of  disdain. 
May  thy  fkront  be  unalterM,  thy  courage 
elate! 
Yea!  even  the  name  I  have  worshipped  in 

vain 
Shall  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance 
again:-- 
To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 


O'CONNOR'S  CHILD, 

on  TBB   PLOWBR  OP   LOVB  UBS   BLBBMNC. 

Oh!  once  the  harp  of  Innlsfail 

Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness ; 
But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 

Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 
Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  fall. 

As  winds  that  moan  at  night  forloro 
Along  the  isles  of  Fion>Gall, 

When,  for  O'Connor's  child  to  raoam. 
The  harper  told,  how  lone,  how  fiur 
From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star, 
From  any  path  of  social  men. 
Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den. 
The  lady  In  the  desert  dwelt; 
And  yet  no  wrongs,  no  fear  she  felt; 
Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild 
O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child  t 


Sweet  lady !  she  no  more  inspires 

Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beauty's  power. 
As,  in  the  palace  of  her  sires, 

She  bloomed  a  peerless  flower. 
Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gone. 

The  royal  broche,  the  jewelled  ring. 
That  o'er  her  dassling  whiteness  shone. 

Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  spring. 
Yet  why,  though  fall'n  her  brother's  kerne 
Beneath  De  Bourgo's  battle  stern, 
While  yet  in  Leinster  unexplored 
Her  friends  survive  the  English  sword; 
Why  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host 
So  fkr  on  Chilway's  shipwrecked  coast? 
Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild, 
OTnnnor's  pale  and  lovely  child  f 
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And  (ixM  on  eiupty  space,  why  burn 

Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildnesa ; 
Aod  wherefore  do  they  then  return 

To  more  than  woman's  mildness? 
DisheTeird  are  her  raven-locks; 

On  Connocht  Moran's  name  she  calls; 
And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 

She  sings  sweet  madrigals. 
Placed  in  the  foxglove  and  the  moss. 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross! 
That  is  the  spot  where,  evermore, 
The  lady,  at  her  shieling  door, 
£njoys  that,  in  communion  sweet. 
The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet: 
For,  lo!  to  love-lorn  fantasy. 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is*  nigh. 


Bright  as  the  how  that  spans  the  storm, 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad, 
A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form. 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad: 
Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits, 

His  tasseFd  horn  beside  him  laid ; 
Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits. 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade ! 
Sweet  mourner!  those  are  shadows  vain 
That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain ; 
Yet  she  will  tell  you  she  is  blest. 
Of  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  possessed. 
More  richly  than  in  Aghrim's  bower. 
When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty*s  power, 
And  kneeling  pages  ofler'd  up 
The  morat  in  a  golden  cup. 


A  hero's  bride !  this  desert  boiw^er. 

It  ill  befits  thy  gentle  breeding: 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  tills  flower 

To  call— My  love  lies  bleeding? 
This  purple  flower  my  tears  have  nursed; 

A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom: 
I  love  It,  for  it  was  the  first 

That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran's  tomb. 
Ohj  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice ! 
This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice! 
And  blest,  though  fatal,  be  the  star 
That  led  me  to  its  Wilds  afar: 
For  here  tliese  pathless  mountains  free 
Otve  shelter  to  my  love  and  me; 
And  e^ery  rock  and  every  stone 
Bm  witness  that  he  was  my  own. 

O'Coooor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 

Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory ; 
Bnt  woe  to  them  that  wrapt  in  blood 

The  tissue  of  my  story! 
Still  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain, 

A  death-scMie  rushes  on  my  sight ; 
It  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

The  bloody  feud— the  fatal  night, 
When,  chafing  Connocht  Moran's  scorn, 
Thsy  call'd  my  hero  basely  born. 
And  bade  him  choose  a  meaner  bride 
Tfaaa  from  O^Connor's  house  of  pride. 


Their  tribe,  they  said,   their  high  degree. 
Was  sung  in  Tarn's  psalterv;. 
Witness  their  Eath's  victortouH  brand, 
And  Cathal  of  the  bloody  hand: 
Glory  (they  said)  and  power  and  honour 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor; 
But  he,  my  loved  one,  bore  in  field 
A  meaner  crest  upon  his  shield. 


Ah,  brothers!  what  did  it  avail 

That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 
Ye  fought  the  English  of  the 'pale. 

And  stemmed  De  Bourgo's  chivalry? 
And  what  was  it  to  love  and  me 

That  barons  by  your  standard  rode, 
Or  beal-fires  for  your  jubilee 

Upon  an  hundred  mountains  glowed? 
What  though  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome. 
From  Shannon  to  the  North-sea-foam, — 
Thought  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 
Could  break  the  knot  that  love  had  tied  ? 
No : — let  the  eagle  change  his  plume. 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom ; 
But  ties  around  this  heart  were  spun 
That  eould  not,  would  not,  be  undone! 


At  bleating  of  the  wild  watch-fold 

Thus  sang  my  love — '*Oh,  come  with  me : 
Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold 

Our  steeds  are  fasten'd  to  the  tree. 
Come  far  from  Castle-Connor's  clans — 

Come  with  thy  belted  forestere. 
And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swans. 

Shall  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow-deer ; 
And  build  thy  hut,  and  bring  thee  home 
The  wild-fowl  and  the  honey-comb ; 
And  berries  from  the  wood  provide. 
And  play  my  clarshech  by  thy  side. 
Then  come,  my  love !" — How  could  I  slay  ? 
Our  nimble  stag-hounds  tracked  the  way. 
And  I  pursued,  by  moonless  skies. 
The  light  of  Connocht  Moran's  eyes. 


And  fast  and  far,  befbre  the  star 
Of  day-spring  rushed  we  through  the  glade. 

And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawn 

'   Of  Castle-Connor  fade! 

Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 

Of  this  nnplough'd,  untrodden  shore ; 

Like  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage. 
For  man's  neglect  we  loved  it  more. 

And  well  he  knew,  my  huntsman  dear. 

To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  spear; 

While  I,Uiis  evening-food  to  dress, 

Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 

But,  oh,  that  midnight  of  despair! 

When  I  was  doom'd  to  rend  my  hair: 

The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow  ! 

The  night,  to  him,  that  had  no  morrow ! 


When  all  was  hushed,  at  even-tide, 
I  heard  the  baying  of  their  beagle: 
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Be  hashed !  my  Connocht  Moran  cried, 

^18  but  the  screaming  of  the  eagle. 
Alas!  'twas  not  the  eyrie's  sound; 

Their  bloody  bands  had  trackM   us  oat ; 
Up  listening  starts  our  coachant  hoand — 

And,  hark!  again,  that  nearer  shout 
Brings  faster  on  the  marderers. 
Spare,  spare  him — Brazil  — Desmond  fierce! 
In  Tain — no  \oice  the  adder  charms; 
Their  weapons  crossed  my  sheltering  arms : 
Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low — 

Another*8  and  another^s; 
And  eyery  hand  that  dealt  the  blow — 

Ah  me!  it  was  a  brother^s! 
Yes,  when  his  moanings  died  away, 
Their  iron  hands  had  dug  the  clay, 
And  o'er  his  burial-turf  they  trod, 
And  I  beheld— oh  God!  oh  God! 
His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod  * 

Warm  in  his  death-wounds  sepulchred, 

Alas!  my  warrior^s  spirit  brave, 
Nor  mass  nor  ulla-lulla  heard 

Lamenting  soothe  his  grave. 
Dragged  to  their  hated  mansion  back. 

How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  knew  not,  for  my  soul  was  black. 

And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 
One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew ; 
Or  if  I  saw,  or  felt,  or  knew, 
Twas  but  when  those  grim  visages, 
The  angry  brothers  of  my  race, 
Glared  on  each  eye-balPs  aching  throb. 
And  check 'd  my  bosom's  power  to  sob; 
Or  when  my  heart  with  pulses  drear 
Beat  like  a  death-watch  to  my  ear. 

But  Heaven,  at  last,  my  soul's  eclipse 

Did  with  a  vision  bright  inspire: 
I  woke,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 

A  prophetess's  fire. 
Thrice  in  the  east  a  war-drum  beat, 

I  heard  the  Saxon^s  trumpet  sound. 
And  ranged,  as  to  the  judgment-scat. 

My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
Clad  in  the  helm  and  shield  they  rame ; 
For  now  De  Bourgo's  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries. 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight-skies. 
That  standard  of  O'Connor's  sway 
Was  in  the  turret  where  I  lay; 
That  standard,  with  so  dire  a  look. 
As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 
I  gave,  that  every  bosom  shook 
Beneath  its  iron  mail. 

And  go!  (I  cried)  the  combat  seek, 

Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore 
The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek ; 

Go! — and  return  no  more! 
For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal-brand 

Shall  grasp  unhurt,  than  ye  shall  hold 
The  banner  with  victorious  hand. 

Beneath  a  sister's  rnrsc  unroird. 


0  stranger!  by  my  coontry'a  loss! 
And  by  my  love!  and  by  the  cross! 

1  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 
The  curse  that  severed  nature's  yoke. 
But  that  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood. 

And  fired  me  with  the  wrathfnl  mood; 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given. 
To  speak  the  malison  of  heaven. 


They  would  have   cross'd   themselfes,  lU 
mute; 

They  would  have  pray'd  to  barst  the^cD; 
But,  at  the  stamping  of  my  foot. 

Each  hand  down  pow'riess  fell! 
And  go  to  Athunree!  (I  cried) 
High  lift  the  banner  of  your  pride! 
But  know  that  where  its  sheet  anrolls 
The  weight  of  blood  is  on  your  soab! 
Go  where  the  havoc  of  your  kerne 
Shall  float  as  high  as  moan  tain-fern ! 
Men  shall  no  more  your  mansion  knov; 
The  nettles  on  your  hearth  shall  grov! 
Dead,  as  the  green  oblivious  flood 

That  mantles  by  your  vralls,  shiU  b« 
The  glory  of  O'Connor's  blood! 

Away!  away  to  Athunree! 
Where,  downward  when  the  sun  shiUfUl 
The  raven's  wing  shall  be  your  pall! 
And  not  a  vassal  shall  unlace 
The  vizor  from  your  dying  lace! 


A  bolt  that  overhung  oar  dome. 

Suspended  till  my  curse  was  givoi* 
Soon  as  it  pass'd  these  lips  of  foam. 

Pealed  in  the  blood-red  heaven. 
Dire  was  the  look  that  o'er  their  backi 

The  angry  parting  brothers  threw: 
But  now,  behold!  like  cataracts, 

Come  down  the  hills  in  view 
O'Connor's  plumed  partisans ; 
Thrice  ten  Kilnagonian  clans 
Were  marching  to  their  doom : 
A  sudden  storm  their  plaroage  tossed. 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  cr 
And  all  again  was  gloom! 


Stranger !  I  fled  the  home  of  grief. 

At  Connocht  Moran's  tmnb  to  fall; 
I  found  the  helmet  of  ray  chief. 

His  bow  still  hanging  on  onr  wait 
And  took  it  down,  and  vowed  to  rote 

This  desert  place  a  hontress  boM; 
Nor  would  1  change  my  bnned  I*t« 

For  any  heart  of  living  mould. 
No!  for  I  am  a  hero's  child, 
I'll  hunt  my  quarry  in  the  wild; 
And  still  my  home  this  ni^anston  nakr. 
Of  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 
And  cherish,  for  my  warrior's  sake. 
The  flawer  of  love  lies  bleeding. 
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ODE 

TO   THE   MBMORY   OP   BURNS. 

SovL  of  the  Poet!  wheresoever. 

Reclaimed  from  earth,  thy  genioii  plume 

Her  wing*  of  immortality; 

Soffpend  thy  harp  in  happier  sphere, 

And  with  thine  influence  illume 

The  gladness  of  our  juhilee. 

And  fly,  like  fiends  from  secret  spell, 
Discord  and  strife  at  Burns^s  name. 
Exorcised  hy  Bis  memory ; 
For  he  was  chief  of  hards  that  swell 
The  heart  with  songs  of  social  flame 
And  high  delicious  revelry. 

And  lore^s  own  strain  to  him  was  given, 

To  warhle  all  its  ecstasies 

"With  Pythian  words  unsought,  unwilled, — 

Love,  the  surviving  gift  of  Heaven, 

The  choicest  sweet  of  Paradise, 

In  life*s  else  bitter  cup  distillM. 

Who  that  has  melted  o^er  his  lay 
To  Mary's  soul  in  Heaven- above. 
Bat  pictured  sees,  in  fancy  strbng. 
The  landscape  and  the  livelong  day 
That  smiled  upon  their  mutual  love — 
Who  that  has  felt  forgets  the  song? 

Nor  skillM  one  flame  alone  to  fan : 

His  country's  high-sou Pd  peasantry 

What  patriot-pride  he  taught ! — how  much 

To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man ! 

And  rustic  life  and  poverty 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Him,  in  his  clay-built  cot,  the  muse 

Entranced,   and  showed   him  all  the  forms 

Of  fairy-light  and  wizard-gloom, 

(That  only  gifted  poet  views) 

The  genii  of  the  floods  and  storms. 

And  martial  shade  from  glory's  tomb. 

On  Bannock-field  what  thoughts  arouse 

The  swain  whom  Bvrns's  song  inspires? 

Beat  not  his  Caledonian  veins, 

A«  o'er  the  heroic  turf  he  ploughs, 

With  all  the  spirit  of  his  sires, 

And  all  their  scorn  of  death  and  chains? 

And  see  the  Scottish  exile,  tann'd 

By  many  a  far  and  foreign  clime. 

Bend  o'er  his  home-bom  verse,  and  weep 

^memory  of  his  hatlve  land. 

With  love  that  scorns  the  lapse  of  time, 

^  ties  that  stretch  beyond  the  deep. 

Eicaniped  by  Indian  rivers  wild, 

Th«  soMier,  resting  on  his  arms, 

In  BrmKs's  carol  sweet  recals 

The  scenes  that  blest  him  when  a  child. 

And  glows  and  gladdens  at  the  charms 

Of  Scotia's  woods  and  waterfalls. 


O  deem  not,'  'midst  this  worldly  strife. 

An  idle  art  the  Poet  brings; 

Let  high  Philosophy  control. 

And  sages  calm,  the  stream  of  life; 

'TIS  he  refines  its  fountain-springs, 

The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul. 

It  is  the  muse  that  consecrates 
The  native  banner  of  the  brave. 
Unfurling  at  the  trumpet's  breath 
Rose,  thistle,  harp;  'tis  she  elates 
To  sweep  the  field  or  ride  the  wave, 
A  sunburst  in  the  storm  of  death. 

And  thou,  young  hero,  when  thy  pall 

Is  cross'd  with  mournful  sword  and  plume; 

When  public  grief  begins  to  fade, 

And  only  tears  of  kindred  fall ; 

Who  but  the  bard  shall  dress  thy  tomb. 

And  greet  with  fame  thy  gallant  shade? 

Such  was  the  soldier — BvRics,  forgive 
That  sorrows  of  mine  own  intrude 
In  strains  to  thy  great  memory  due. 
In  verse  like  thine,  oh !  could  he  live, 
The  friend  I  mourned — the  brave,  the  good — 
Edward  that  died  at  Waterloo ! 

Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song ! 
That  couldst  alternately  impart 
Wisdom  and  rapture  in  thy  page. 
And  brand  each  vice  with  satire  strong ; 
Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart. 
Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage. 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  may  Envy  dare 
To  wring  one  baleful  poison'd  drop 
From  the  crush'd  laurels  of  thy  bust; 
But  while  the  lark  sings  sweet  in  air. 
Still  may  the  grateful  pilgrim  stop. 
To  bless  the  spot  that  holds  thy  dust 


TO  THE  RAINBOW. 


Triumphai.  arch,  that  fillst  the  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway-station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 
Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 

As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  nuiterial  laws! 
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And  yet,  fair  liow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undelnged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 

How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacted  sign! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep. 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  gr^et  thy  beam: 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 

When  glittering  in  the  freshcn'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down! 

As  fresh  In  yon  horixon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties'  seem. 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THE   LAST   MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom. 

The  Sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  hist  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime! 


The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 
The  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 

The  skeletons  of  nations  were 
ilronnd  that  lonely  man! 


Some  had  expired  in  fight,—  the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands; 

In  plague  and  famine  some! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb! 


Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wssd 

As  if  a  storm  |iass'd  by. 
Saying:  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Su* 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  ia  run, 

'TIS  Mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears. 

That  sludl  no  longer  flow. 


What  though  beneath  thee  man  pat  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth. 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
I'hou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang* 
Healed  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entailed  on  human  hearts. 


Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Strotch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 


Even  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death- 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  girgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  ay  pall,- 
The  mi^esty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost! 


This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  tktnr. 

By  Him  rocall'd  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivitr. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, - 

And  took  the  atlag  irvm  Dcsth ! 
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Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nntnre'*  awfal  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cnp 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  Night  that  hides  thj  face, 
Thon  sawst  the  last  of  Adam^s  race. 

On  Earth^s  sepulchral  clod. 
The  darkening  Universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God ! 


TO  THE  EVENING-STAR. 

Stab  that  bringest  home  the  bee. 
And  sett^st  the  weary  labourer  free! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  His  thou, 

That  sendst  it  from  above. 
Appearing  when  heaven^s  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skie«. 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise. 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard. 

And  songs,  when  toil  is  done. 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirrM 

Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  lore's  soft  interriews. 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 
Their  remembrancer  in  heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 


SONG. 

Mm  of  England !  who  inherit 

Rights  that  cost  your  sires  their  blood  I 
Men  whose  nndegenerate  spirit 

Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood : — 

By  the  foes  ye  've  fought  uncounted. 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye  've  done, 

Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquered — kingdonu  won ! 

Tet,  remember  England  gathers 
Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame, 

if  the  patriotism  of  your  lathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  pf  bravery. 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom  ? 

What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trophied  temples,  arch  and  tomb? 

Pageants!— Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws, 

And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 


Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russel's  glory, 
Sydney's  matchless  shade  is  yours, — 

Martyrs  in  heroic  story. 

Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts ! 

We  're  the  sons  of  sires  that  baffled 
Crown'd  and  mitred  tyranny  :-^ 

They  defied  the  field  and  scaffold 
For  their  birthrights — so  will  we ! 


ABSENCE. 

'Tis  not  the  loss  of  love's  assuranee. 
It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art. 

But  'tis  the  too,  too  long  endurance 
Of  absence,  that  afflicts  my  heart 

The  fondest  thoughts  two  hearts  can  cherish. 
When  each  is  lonely  doomed  to  weep. 

Are  fruits  on  desert  isles  that  perish. 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 

What  though,  untouch'd  by  jealous  madneta. 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  fall  to  wreck ; 

Th'  undoubting   heart;    that  breaks  with 
sadness. 
Is  but  more  slowly  doomed  to  break. 

Absence !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 
From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  breath? 

'Tis  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiet, — 
The  pain  without  the  peace  of  death ! 


NOTES. 

lb  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remahu, 
No!  noi  a  kindred  drop  that  runa  in  Inunmm 
veiM.  [p.  421. 

In  tke  sprisg  of  17T4,  s  robbery  and  nurder 
were'  comniitted  on  an  inbabitant  of  the  frontiers 
of  TirijDia,  bv  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee 
tribe.  The  neiflibouring  whites,  acoordinc  to  their 
castom,  undertook  to  panish  this  outrage  in  a  sum- 
nary  manner.  Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infamous 
for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed  on  those 
much  injured  people,  collected  a  party,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Kanaway  in  quest  of  vengeance ; 
anfortanately,  a  canoe  with  women  and  children, 
with  oae  man  only,  was  seen  coming  from  the  op- 

Josite  shore,  unarmed  and  unsuspecting  an  sttaok 
rom  the  irhites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed 
themselves  on  the  banic  of  the  river,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out 
their  objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  everr  person 
in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan, 
who  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  friend  to 
the  whites.  This  unworthy  retom*  provoked  his 
vengeance ;  be  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the 
war  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Kanaway,  in  which  the  collected  forces 
of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Belawares,  were 
defeated  by  a  deucbroont  of  the  Virginian  militia. 
The  Indians  sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however, 
disdained  to  be  seen  among  the  soppliants;  hot 
lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  disturbed 
from   which  so  distinguished  a    chief  abstracted 
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himself,  he  sent,  by  a  metsenfer,  the  following 
speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Donmore. 

*4  appeal  to  any  white  man,  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hangrv,  and  he  gave  him  not  to  eat ; 
if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed 
him  not.  Daring  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  ad- 
vocate foi  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites, 
that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and 
said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  1  have 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  yon,  bat  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  ('resap  the  last  spring, 
in  cold  blood,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
even  my  women  and  children. 

**There  runs  not  a  drop  of  ray  blood  in  the  veins 
of  any  living  creature. —  This  called  on  me  for  re- 
▼enge— I  have  fought  for  it.— I  have  killed  many. 
—  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  —  For  my 
country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace—but  do 
not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
—Logan  never  felt  fear.— He  will  not  turn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life. — Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan?  not  one  !'* — JsKFsasoN's  Notet  on  Firgfnia. 

Oh  f'once  the  harp  of  Innf»fail  [p.  434. 

Innisfail,  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland. 

Yet  why,  though  fallen  Iter  brother'9  kerne  [p.  434. 

Kerne,  Irish  foot  -  soldiers.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  used  by  Shakespeare.  Gainttford,  in  his 
Ghry^a  of  England,  says :  "They  (the  Irish)  are 
desperate  in  revenge,  and  their  kerne  think  no 
man  dead  until  hi»  head  be  ojf.'* 


The  lady,  at  her  •hieling  door 
Shieling,  a  rude  cabin  or  hut. 


[p.  435. 


The  morat  in  a  golden  eun  [p.  435. 

Morat,  a  drink  made  of  the  juice  of  mulberry 
nixed  with  honey. 

To  epeak  the  malison  of  heaven,  [p.  436. 

If  the  wrath  which  1  have  ascribed  to  the  heroine 
of  this  little  piece  should  seem  to  exhibit  her  cha- 
racter as  too  unnaturally  stript  dT  patriotic  and 
domestic  affections,  I  mast  beg  leave  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Corneille  in  the  representation  of  a 
similar  passion.  I  allude  to  the  denunciation  of 
Camilla,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.  When  Horace, 
accompanied  by  a  soldier,  bearing  the  three  swords 
of  the  Curiatii,  meets  his  sister,  and  invites  her 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  she  expresses 
only  her  grief ,  which  he  attributes  at  first  only 
to  her  feelings  for  the  loss  of  her  two  brothers ; 
but  when  she  bursts  forth  into  reproaches  against 
him  as  the  murderer  of  her  lover,  the  last  of  the 
Curiatii,  he  exclaims: 

O  Ciel!  qui  vit  jamais  une  pareille  rage? 
Crois-tn  done  qne  je  sois  insensible  h  routrage. 
Que  je  souffre  en  mon  sangce  mortel  deshonnearV 
Aime,  airae  cette  mort  qui  fait  notre  bonheur, 
Bt  pre'f^re  do  moins  an  souvenir  d*nn  homme 
Ce  qne  doit  ta  naissance  anx  inter^ts  de  Rome. 

At  the  mention  of  Rome,  Camille  breaks  ont 
Into  this  apostrophe:  | 


Rome,  I'unique  objet  de  mon  ressentimeat, 
Rome,  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  nsi  i 
Rome,  qui  Ta  vn  naitre  et  que  ton  eoeor  adsrt. 
Rome,  enfin,  que  je  hais,  parce  qu>Ile  t*hos«Rf 
Puissent  tous  ses  voisins,  ensemble  coBjires, 
Saper  ses  fondemens  encore  mal  assures; 
Et,  si  ce  n'est  asses  de  toute  I'ltalie, 
Qne  rOrieut,  centre  elle,  a  I'Occident  s'sllie; 
Que  cent  peoples  unis,  des  bouts  de  rnsiTen 
Passent,   pour  la   detmire,  et   les  moits  et  k* 

mers; 
Qu*e11e-m^me  sur  soi  renverse  ses  moraillf*, 
Et  de  ses  propres. mains  dechire  ses  eitrtiile*: 
Que  le  coorroux  du  Ciel,  allome  par  met  vscsv 
Fasse  pleuvoir  sur  elle  un  deluge  de  feoi! 
Puisse'-je  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  fesdrc 
Voir  ses   maisons   en  cendre,  et   tes  laarien  et 

poodre ; 
Voir  le  dernier  Remain  a  son  dernier  soipir, 
Moi  seale  en  ^tre  cause,  et  mourir  de  pltisir? 

And  go  to  Athunree,  1  cried —  [p-  ♦* 

Athunreey  thebattlefoughtin  1315,  whickS«o4f4 
the  fate  of  Ireland.  In  the  reign  ofEdward  tkeSrcM^. 
the  Irish  presented  to  Pope  John  the  Twe  styMcot^ 
a  memorial  of  their  sufferings  under  the  Bsftiili,  •f 
which  the  language  exhibits  all  the  stres^  d 
despair.— "Ever  since  the  English  (say  the;)  ir« 
appeared  upon  our  coasts,  they  entered  ear  Vtm 
tories  under  a  certain  specious  pretence  of  chsnn. 
and  external  hypocritical  sJiow  of  relifies,  es^ft 
vouring  at  the  same  time,  by  every  artiiiee  ■ti*<' 
could  suggest,  to  extirpate  as  root  and  brasek,  ui 
without  any  other  right  than  that  of  theftr*B(t<L 
they  have  so  far  succeeded  by  bate  f^sdil^sre 
and  cunning,  that  they  have  forced  as  to  ^sit  Ht 
fair  and  ample  habitations  and  inheritaacr^ ,  ^ 
to  Uke  refuge  like  wild  beasu  in  the  BooBtaist, 
the  woods,  and  the  morasses  of  the  coastry.  ^•^ 
even  can  the  caverns  and  dens  protect  as  sfsi**^ 
their  insatiable  avarice.  They  parsoe  m  etft 
into  these  frightful  abodes  ;  endeavooriaf  t«  i^ 
possess  us  of  the  wild  uncaltivated  rocks,  asd  •'' 
rogate  to  themselves  the  pnoPBaTV  or  etut  Pi«rt 
on  which  we  can  stamp  the  figure  of  osr  feet" 

The  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  the  tscwst 
Irish  to  regain  their  native  independeicf,  *« 
made  at  the  time  when  they  called  over  tbt  krt- 
ther  of  Robert  Bruce  from  Scotland.  Willisa  ^ 
Hourgo,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Tlster,  andfUc^s" 
de  Berrainghara,  were  sent  against  the  Bila-^? 
of  the  native  insurgents,  who  were  headed,  rsikf 
than  commanded,  by  Felim  O'Connor— The  iar"^ 
tant  battle,  which  decided  the  snbjectioo  of  Irelasd, 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  August,  131S.  Il  ** 
the  bloodiest  that  ever  was  fought  betvets  d|» 
two  nations,  and  continued  throoghont  the  «k*^ 
day,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sua.  Tks  l"*^ 
fought  with  inferior  discipline,  bat  with  grtsi  ^ 
thusiasm.  They  lost  ten  thousand  bsb,  a»^ 
whom  were  twenty -nine  chiefs  of  Consasf^i'' 
Tradition  states  that  after  this  terrible  day,  ^ 
trConnor  family,  like  the  Fabian,  were  so  me»^ 
exterminated,  that  throughout  all  Coaaas^  ss* 
one  of  the  name  remained,  except  FeliA's  ktsts*^ 
who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
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MISS  L.  E.  LANDON. 


THE    I M PR O V  I S AT R I C R 


PoKTET  needs  bo  Preface :  if  it  do  not  speak  for 
Itself,  no  comment  can  render  it  eiplicit.  I  have 
only,  tlierefore,  to  sUte  that  Thit  ImprovUatrice 
is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  that  species  ot  inspiration 
common  in  Italy,  where  the  mind  is  warmed  from 
earliest  childhood  by  all  that  is  beaiitiftil  in  Natore 
and  glorions  in  Art.  The  character  depicted  is 
entirely  Italian, — a  yoanf  female  with  all  the 
loveliness,  vivid  feeling,  and  genias  of  her  own 
impassioned  land.  She  is  supposed  to  relate  her 
own  history;  with  which  are  intermiied  the 
tales  and  episodes  which  various  circumstances 
call  forth. 

L.  £.  L. 


It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  Fate. 

Maalowi. 


I  iM  a  daugliter  of  that  land. 

Where  the  poet's  lip  and  the  painter^s  hand 

Are  moat  divine, — where  the  earth  and  sky 

Are  picture  hoth  and  poetry^ 

I  am  of  Florence.    'Mid  the  chUl 

Of  hope  and  feeling,  oh !  I  still 

Am  proud  to  think  to  where  I  owe 

Mj  hirth,  though  but  the  dawn  of  woe! 


My  childhood  patted  ^mid  radiant  things. 
Glorious  as  Hope*t  imaginingt ; 
Statnet  but  known  from  thapes  of  the  earth. 
By  being  too  loyely  for  mortal  birth ; 
Paintings  whose  colours  of  life  were  caught 
From  the  fairy  tints  in  the  rainbow  wrought ; 
Music  whose  sighs  had  >  spell  like  those 
That  float  on  the  sea  at  the  erening's  close ; 
Language  so  siWery,  that  every  word 
Was  like  the  lute's  awakening  chord ; 
Skies  half  sunshine,  and  half  starlight ; 
Flowers  whose  lives  were  a  breath  of  delight ; 
Leaves  whose  green  pomp  knew  no  withering ; 
Fountains  bright  as  the  skies  of  our  spring; 
And  songs  whose  wild  and  passionate  line 
Suited  a  soul  of  romance  like  mine. 


My  power  was  but  a  woman's  power; 
Yet,  in  that  great  and  gloriont  dower 


Which  Genius  gives,  I  had  my  part: 
I  poured  my  full  and  burning  heart 
In  song,  and  on  the  canvass  made 
My  dreams  of  beauty  visible ; 
I  knew  not  which  1  loved  the  most — 
Pencil  or  lute,— both  loved  so  well. 


Oh,  yet  my  pulse  throbs  to  recall, 
When  first  upon  the  gallery *a  wall 
Picture  of  mine  was  placed,  to  share 
Wonder  and  praise  from  each  one  there ! 
Sad  were  my  shades ;  methinks  they  had 
Almost  a  tone  of  prophecy — 
I  ever  had,  lh>m  earliest  youth, 
A  feeling  what  my  fote  would  be. 


My  firit  was  of  a  gorgeous  hall, 
Lighted  up  for  festival ; 
Braided  tresses,  and  cheeks  of  bloom, 
Diamond-agrair,  and  foam-white  plume; 
Censers  of  roses,  vases  of  light. 
Like  what  the  moon  sheds  on  a  summer-night 
Youths  and  maidens  with  linked  hands. 
Joined  in  the  graceful  sarabands. 
Smiled  on  the  canvass;  but  apart 
Was  one  who  leant  in  silent  mood. 
As  revelry  to  his  sick  heart       ^ 
Were  worse  than  veriest  solitude. 
Pale,  dark-eyed,  beautiful,  and  young. 
Such  as  he  had  shone  oVr  my  slumbert. 
When  I  had  only  slept  to  dream 
Over  again  his  magic  numbers. 


Divinest  Petrarch !  he  whose  lyre. 
Like  morning-light,  half  dew,  half  fire. 
To  Laura  and  to  love  was  vowed — 
He  looked  on  one,  who  with  the  crowd 
Mingled,  but  mixed  not;  on  whose  cheek 
There  was  a  blush,  as  if  she  knew 
Whose  look  was  filed  on  hers.    Her  eye. 
Of  a  spring-sky's  delicious  blue. 
Had  not  the  language  of  that  bloom. 
But  mingling  tears,  and  light,  and  gloom. 
Was  raised  abstractedly  to  Heaven : — 
No  sign  was  to  her  lover  given. 
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E.     L  A  N  D  O  N'S 


I  painted  lior  vith  golden  treuei. 
Suck  as  float  on  the  wind^s  carestes 
When  the  laburnums  wildly  fling 
Tlicir  sunny  blossoms  to  the  spring; 
A  cheek  whipb  had  the  crimson  hue 
Upon  the  sun-touched  nectarine  ; 
A  lip  of  perfume  and  of  dew ; 
A  brow  like  twilight^s  darkened  line. 
I  strove  to  catch  each  charm  that  long 
Has  lived, — thanks  to  her  lover^s  song ! 
Each  grace  he  numbered  one  by  one. 
That  shone  in  her  of  Arignon. 


I  ever  thought  that  poet's  fate 
Utterly  lone  and  desolate. 
It  is  the  spirit's  bitterest  pain 
To  lore,  to  be  beloved  again  ; 
And  yet  between  a  gulf  which  ever 
The  hearts  that  burn  to  meet  must  sever. 
And  he  was  vowed^to  one  sweet  star. 
Bright  yet  to  him,  but  bright  afar. 


O'er  some   Love's  shadow  may  but  pass 
As  passes  the  breath-stain  o'er  glass; 
And  pleasures,  cares,  and  pride  combined, 
Fill  up  the  blank  Love  leaves  behind. 
But  there  are  some  whose  love  is  high, 
Entire,  and  sole  idolatry ; 
Who,  turning  from  a  lieartless  world. 
Ask  some  dear  thing,  which  may  renew 
Affection's  severed  links,  and  be 
As  true  as  they  themselves  are  true. 
But  Love's  bright  fount  is  never  pure ; 
And  all  his  pilgrims  must  endure 
All  passion's  mighty  suffering 
Ere  they  may  reach  the  blessed  spring. 
And  some  who  waste  their  lives  to  find 
A  prize  which  they  may  never  win : 
Like  those  who  search  for  Irem's  groves. 
Which  found,  they  may  not  enter  in. 
Where  is  the  sorrow  but  appears 
In  Love's  long  catalogue  of  tears  ? 
And  some  there  are  who  leave  the  path 
In  agony  and  fierce  disdain ; 
But  bear  npl»n  each  cankered  breast 
The  scar  that  never  heals  again. 


My  next  was  of  a  minstrel  too. 
Who  proved  what  woman's  hand  might  do, 
When,  true  to  the  heart-pulse,  it  woke 
The  harp.    Her  head  was  bending  down, 
As  if  in  weariness,  and  near, 
But  unworn,  was  a  laurel-crown. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  if  bloom 
And  smiles  form  beauty;  for,  like  death. 
Her  brow  was  ghastly ;  and  her  lip 
Was  parched,  asTever  were  its  breath. 
There  was  a  shade  upon  her  dark, 
Large,  floating  eyes,  as  if  each  spark 
Of  minstrel-ecstasy  was  fled. 
Yet  leaving  them  no  tears  to  shed ; 
Fixed  in  their  hopelessness  of  care. 
And  reckless  in  their  great  despair. 


She  sat  beneath  a  cypress-tree, 
A  little  fountain  ran  beside. 
And,  in  the  distance,  one  dark  rock 
Threw  its  long  shadow  o'er  the  tide  ; 
And  to  the  west,  where  the  nightfal 
Was  darkening  day's  gemmed  coronal. 
Its  white  shafts  crimsoning  in  the  sky. 
Arose  the  Sun-god's  sanctuary. 
I  deemed,  that  of  lyre,  life,  and  love 
She  was  a  long,  last  farewell  taking; — 
That,  from  her  ^ale  and  parched  lips. 
Her  latest,  wildest  song  was  breaking. 


SAPPHO  8    SONO. 

Farewell,  my  lute !— and  would  that  I 
Had  never  waked  thy  burning  chords ! 

Poison  has  been  upon  thy  sigh. 
And  fever  has  breathed  in  thy  words. 

Yet  wherefore,  wherefore  should  I  blame 
Thy  power,  thy  spell,  my  gentlest  late  ? 

I  should  have  been  the  wretch  I  am. 
Had  every  chord  of  thine  been  mute. 

It  was  my  evil  star  above. 

Not  my  sweet  lute,that  wrought  me  wrong; 
It  wlu  not  song  that  taught  me  love. 

But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  song. 

If  song  be  past,  and  hope  undone,    ^ 

And  pulse,  and  head,  and  heart,  are  flame  ; 

It  is  thy  work,  thou  faithless  one ! 
But,  no ! — I  will  not  name  thy  name ! 


Sun-god !  lute,  wreath  are  TOwed  to  thee  ? 

Long  be  their  light  upon  my  grave — 
My  glorious  grave— yon  deep  bine  sea: 

I  shall  sleep  calm  beneath  its  wave! 


Florence!  with  what  idolatry 
I've  lingered  in  thy  radiant  halls, 
Worshipping,  till  my  dixxy  eye 
Grew  dim  with  gazing  on  those  walls. 
Where  Time  had  spared  each  glorious  gift 
By  Genius  unto  Memory  left! 
And  when  seen  by  the  pale  moonlight, 
More  pure,  more  perfect,  though  less  bright, 
What  dreams  of  song  flashed  on  my  brain. 
Till  each  shade  seemed  to  live  again ; 
And  then  the  beautiful,  the  grand. 
The  glorious  of  my  native  land. 
In  every  flower  that  threw  its  veil 
Aside,  when  wooed  by  the  spring-gale ; 
In  every  vineyard,  where  the  snn. 
His  task  of  summer-ripening  done. 
Shone  on  their  clusters,  and  a  song 
Came  lightly  from  the  peasant^throng ;— 
In  the  dim  loveliness  of  night, 
^  In  fountains  with  their  diamond-light. 
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In  nged  temple,  rained  shrine, 
And  its  g^een  wreath  of  ivy-twine ; — 
In  every  change  of  earth  .and  sky, 
Breathed  tlie  deep  soul  of  poesy. 


As  yet  I  loved  not ;— hut  each  wild. 
High  thought  I  nourished  raised  a  pyre 
For  love  to  light;  and  lighted  once 
By  love,  it  would  he  like  the  fire 
The  huming  lava-floods  that  dwell 
In  Etna's  cave  unquenchahle. 


One  evening  in  the  lovely  June, 
Over  the  Arno*s  waters  gliding, 
I  had  heen  watching  the  fair  moon 
Amid  her  court  of  white  clouds  riding : 
I  had  heen  listening  to  the  gale, 
l¥hich  wafted  music  from  around, 
(For  scarce  a  lover,  at  that  hour, 
But  waked  his  mandolin's  light  sound) 
And  odour  was  upon  the  hreeze. 
Sweet  thefts  from  rose  and  lemon  trees. 


They  stole  me  from  my  lulling  dream, 
And  said  they  knew  that  such  an  hour 
Had  ever  influence  on  my  soul. 
And  raised  my  sweetest  minstrel-power. 
I  took  my  lute, — my  eye  had  been 
l¥andering  round  the  lovely  scene. 
Filled  with  those  melancholy  tears. 
Which  come  when  all  most  hright  appears, 
And  hold  their  strange  and  secret  power. 
Even  on  pleasure's  golden  hour. 
1  bad  heen  looking  on  the  river. 
Half-marvelling  to  think  that  ever 
Wind,  wave,  or  sky,  could  darken  where 
All  seemed  so  gentle  and  so  fair: 
And  mingled  with  these  thoughts  there  came 
A  tale,  just  one  that  Memory  keeps — 
Forgotten  music,  till  some  chance 
Vibrate  the  chord  whereon  it  sleeps ! 


A   MOOBISR    ROaiAirCB. 

Softly  through  the  pomegranate -groves 
Came  the  gentle  song  of  the  doves ; 
Shone  the  fruit  in  the  evening-light. 
Like  Indian  rubies,  hlood-red  and  bright ; 
Shook  the  date-trees  each  tufted  head. 
As  the  passing  wind  their  green  nuts  shed  ; 
And,  like  dark  columns,  amid  the  sky 
Tlie*  giant  palms  ascended  on  high : 
And  the  mosque's  gilded  minaret 
Glistened  and  glanced  as  the  daylight  set. 
Over  the  town  a  crimson  haze 
CSathered  and  hung  of  the  evening's  rays; 
And  far  beyond,  like  molten  gold. 
The  burning  sands  of  the  desert  rolled. 
Far  to  the  left,  the  sky  and  sea 
Mingled  their  gray  immensity ; 
And  with  flappmg  sail  and  idle  prow 
The  voMolt  threw  their  shades  below 


Far  down  the  bench,  where  a  cypress-grove 

Casts  its  shade  round  a  little  cove. 

Darkling  and  green,  with  just  a  space 

For  the  stars  to  shine  on  the  water's  face, 

A  small  bark  lay,  waiting  for  night 

And  its  breeze  to  waft  and  hide  its  flight. 

Sweet  is  the  burthen,  and  lovely  the  freight. 

For  which  those  furled-up  sails  await. 

To  a  garden,  fair  as  those 

Where  the  glory  of  the  rose 

Blushes,  charmed  from  the  decay 

That  wastes  other  blooms  away; 

Gardens  of  the  fairy-tale 

Told,  till  the  wood-fire  grows  pale. 

By  the  Arab  tribes,  when  night, 

With  its  dim  and  lovely  light. 

And  its  silence,  suiteth  well 

With  the  magic  tales  they  tell. 

Through  that  cypress-avenue. 

Such  a  garden  meets  the  view. 

Filled  with  flowers — flowers  tliat  seen 

Lighted  up  hf  the  sunbeam; 

Fruits  of  gold  and  gems,  and  leaves 

Green  as  hope  before  it  grieves 

O'er  the  false  and  broken-hearted, 

All  with  which  its  youth  has  parted. 

Never  to  return  again. 

Save  in  memories  of  pain ! 


There  is  a  white  rose  in  yon  bower. 
But  holds  it  a  yet  fairer  flower : 
And  music  from  that  cage  is  breathing. 
Round  which  a  jasmine-braid  is  wreathing, 
A  low  song  from  a  lonely  dove, 
A  song  such  exiles  sing  and  love. 
Breathing  of  fresh  fields,  summer-skies, —  ! 
Not  to  bo  breathed  of  but  in  sighs ! 
But  fairer  smile  and  sweeter  sigh 
Are  near  when  Lbil^'s  step  is  nigh ! 
With  eyes  dark  as  the  midnight-time. 
Yet  lighted  like  a  summer-clime 
With  sun-rays  from  within;  yet  now 
Lingers  a  cloud  upon  that  brow, — 
Though  never  lovelier  brow  was  given 
To  Houri  of  an  Eastern  heaven ! 
Her  eye  is  dwelling  on  that  bower. 
As  every  leaf  and  every  flower 
Were  being  numbered  in  her  heart ; — 
There  are  no  looks  like  those  which  dwell 
On  long-remembered  things,  which  soon 
Must  take  our  first  and  last  farewell! 


Day  fades  apace :  another  day. 
That  maiden  will  he  far  away, 
A  wanderer  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
And  bound  for  lovely  Italy, 
Her  mother's  land!  Hence,  on  her  breast 
The  cross  beneath  a  Moorish  vest ; 
And  hence  those  sweetest  sounds,  that 
Like  music  murmuring  in  a  dream, 
When  in  our  sleeping  ear  is  ringing 
The  song  the  nightingale  is  singing  ; 
When  by  that  white  and  funeral  stone. 
Half-hidden  by  the  cypress-gloom. 
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The  hymn  the  mother  taaght  her  child 
Is  sung  each  CTening'  at  her  tomb. 
But  quick  the  twilight-time  has  past. 
Like  one  of  those  sweet  calms  that  last 
A  moment  and  no  more,  to  cheer 
The  turmoil  of  our  pathway  here. 
The  hark  is  waiting  in  the  bay, 
Night  darkens  round :~  Lbila,  away ! 
Far,  ere  to-morrow,  o'er  the  tide. 
Or  wait  and  be— Abdallah's  bride? 


She  tc^ched  her  late — nerer  again 

Her  ear  will  listen  to  its  strain ! 

She  took  her  cage,  first  kissed  the  breast — 

Then  freed  the  white  dore  prisoned  there : 

It  paused  one  moment  on  her  hand, 

Then  spread  its  glad  wings  to  the  air. 

She  drank  the  breath,  as  it  were  health. 

That  sighed  from  every  scented  blossom ; 

And  taking  from  each  one  a  leaf. 

Hid  them,  like  spells,  upon  her  bosom. 

Then  sought  the  sapred  path  again 

She  once  before  had  traced,  when  lay 

A  Christian  in  her  father's  chain ; 

And  gare  him  gold,  and  taught  the  way 

To  fly.     She  thought  upon  the  night. 

When,  like  an  angel  of  the  light. 

She  stood  before  the  prisoner's  sight, 

And  led  him  to  the  cypress-grore. 

And  showed  the  bark  and  hidden  cove; 

And  bade  the  wandering  captive  flee, 

In  words  he  knew  from  infancy ! 

And  then  she  thought  how  for  her  love 

He  had  braved  slavery  and  death. 

That  he  might  only  breathe  the  air 

Made  sweet  and  sacred  by  her  breath. 

She  reached  the  grove  of  cypresses — 

Another  step  is  by  her  side : 

Another  moment,  and  the  bark 

Bears  the  fair  Moor  across  the  tide ! 


'Twas  beautiful,  by  the  pale  moonlight. 
To  mark  her  eyes, — now  dark,  now  bright. 
As  now  they  met,  now  shrank  away. 
From  the  gaze  that  watched  and  worshipped 

their  day. 
They  stood  on  thedeck,and  the  midnight-gale 
Just  waved  the  maiden's  silver  veil — 
Just  lifted  a  curl,  as  if  to  show 
The  cheek  of  rose  that  was  burning  below : 
And  never  spread  a  sky  of  blue 
More  clear  for  the  stars  to  wander  through! 
And  never  could  their  mirror  be 
A  calmer  or  a  lovelier  sea! 
For  every  wave  was  a  diamond-gleam : — 
And  that  light  vessel  well  may  seem 
A  fairy-ship,  and  that  graceful  pair 
Young  Genii,whose  home  was  of  light  and  air ! 


Another  evening  came,  but  dark  : 

The  storm-clouds  hovered  round  the  bark 

Of  misery :— they  jnst  could  sec 

The  distant  shore  of  lUly, 


As  the  dim  moon  through  vapoura  shone — 
A  few  short  rays,  her  light  was  gone. 
O'er  head  a  sullen  scream  was  heard. 
As  sought  the  land  the  white  sea-bird. 
Her  pale  wings  like  a  meteor  streaming. 
Upon  the  waves  a  light  is  gleaming — 
Ill-omened  brightness,  sent  by  Death 
To  light  the  night-black  depths  beneath. 
The  vessel  rolled  amid  the  surge ; 
The  winds  howled  round  it,  like  a  dirge 
Sung  by  some  savage  race.    Then  came 
The  rush  of  thunder  and  of  flame: 
It  showed  two  forms  upon  the  deck, — 
One  clasped  around  the  other's  neck. 
As  there  she  could  not  dream  of  fear — 
In  her  lover's  arms  could  danger  be  near? 
He  stood  and  watched  her  with  the  eye 
Of  fixed  and  silent  agony. 
The  waves  swept  on :  he  felt  her  heart 
Beat  closer  and  closer  yet  to  his! 
They  burst  upon  the  ship ! — ^the  sea 
Has  closed  upon  their  dream  of  bliss  ! 


Surely  theirs  is  pleasant  sleep 

Beneath  that  ancient  cedar-tree, 

Whose  solitary  stem  has  stood 

For  years  alone  beside  the  sea! 

The  last  of  a  most  noble  race. 

That  once  had  there  their  dwelling-place. 

Long  past  away !  Beneath  its  shade, 

A  soft  green  couch  the  turf  had  made: — 

And  glad  the  morning-sun  is  shining 

On  those  beneath  the  boughs  reclining. 

Nearer  the  fisher  drew.    He  saw 

The  dark  hair  of  the  Moorish  maid. 

Like  a  veil,  floating  o'er  the  breast 

Where  tenderly  her  head  was  laid  ;-^ 

And  yet  her  Jover^s  arm  was  placed 

Clasping  around  the  graceful  waist ; 

But  then  he  marked  the  youth's  black  curls 

Were  dripping  wet  with  foam  and  blood  ; 

And  that  the  maiden's  tresses  dark 

Were  heavy  with  the  briny  flood  ! 

Woe  for  the  wind ! — woe  for  the  wave ! 

They  sleep  the  slumber  of  the  grave ! 

They  buried  them  beneath  that  tree; 

It  long  had  been  a  sacred  spot. 

Soon  it  was  planted  round  with  flowers 

By  many  who  had  not  forgot; 

Or  yet  lived  in  those  dreams  of  truth 

The  Eden  birds  of  early  youth. 

That  make  the  loveliness  of  love : 

And  called  the  pUccTHaMAnuf's  Cots  "-— 

That  she  who  perished  in  she  sea 

Might  thus  be  kept  in  memory. 


From  many  a  lip  cane  sounds  of  praior. 
Like  music  from  sweet  voices  ringing ; 
For  many  a  boat  had  gathered  round. 
To  list  the  song  I  had  been  singing. 
There  are  some  moments  in  our  fate 
Tliat  stamp  the  colour  of  oor  days ; 
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At,  tUl  then,  life  had  not  been  felt,— 

And  mine  was  eealed  in  the  slight  gaze 

l¥hich  iSxed  my  eye,  and  fired  my  brain. 

And  bowed  my  heart  beneath  the  chain. 

Twas  a  dark  and  flashing  eye, 

Shadows,  too,  that  tenderly. 

With  almost  female  softness,  came 

OVr  its  mingled  gloom  and  flame. 

Uis  cheek  was  pale ;  or  toil,  or  care, 

Or  midnight-study,  had  been  there. 

Making  its  young  colours  dull. 

Yet  leaving  it  most  beautiful; 

Raven-curls  their  shadow  threw. 

Like  the  twilight's  darkening  hue. 

O'er  the  pure  and  mountain  snow 

Of  his  high  and  haughty  brow : 

Lighted  by  a  smile,  whose  spell 

Words  are  powerless  to  tell. 

Such  a  lip! — oh,  poured  from  thence 

Lara-floods  of  eloquence 

Would  come  with  fiery  energy, 

Like  those  words  that  cannot  die. 

Words  the  Grecian  warrior  spoke 

When  the  Persian's  chain  he  broke  $ 

Or  that  low  and  honey  tone. 

Making  woman's  heart  his  own ; 

Such  as  should  be  heard  at  night. 

In  the  dim  and  sweet  starlight ; 

Sounds  that  haunt  a  beauty's  sleep. 

Treasures  for  her  heart  to  keep. 

Like  the  pine  of  summer  tall ; 

Apollo,  on  his  pedestal 

In  our  own  gallery,  never  bent 

More  graceful,  more  magnificent ; 

Ne'er  look'd  the  hero,  or  the  king. 

More  nobly  than  the  youth  who  now. 

As  if  soul-centred  in  my  song. 

Was  leaning  on  a  galley's  prow. 

He  spoke  not  when  the  others  spoke. 

His  heart  was  all  too  full  for  praise ; 

But  his  dark  eyes  kept  fixed  on  mine. 

Which  sank  beneath  their  burning  gaie. 

Mine  sank— but  yet  I  felt  the  thrill 

Of  that  look  burning  on  me  still. 

I  heard  no  word  that  othecs  said— 

Heard  nothing,  save  one  low-breathed  sigh. 

My  hand  kept  wandering  on  my  lute. 

In  music,  but  unronscionsly 

My  pulses  throbbed,  my  heart  beat  high, 

A  flush  of  diszy  ecstasy 

Crimsoned  my  cheek ;  I  felt  warm  team 

Dimming  my  sight,  yet  was  it  sweet. 

My  wild  heart's  most  bewildering  beat. 

Consciousness,  without  hopes  or  fears. 

Of  a  new  power  within  me  waking, 

Like  light  before  the  mom's  full  breaking. 

I  left  the  boat — the  crowd :  my  mood 

Made  my  soul  pant  for  solitude. 


Amid  my  palace-halls  was  one, 
The  most  peculiarly  my  own : 
The  roof  was  blue  and  fretted  gold, 
The  floor  was  of  the  Parian  stone. 
Shining  like  snow,  as  only  meet 
For  the  light  tread  of  fairy -feet; 


And  in  the  midst,  beneath  a  shade 

Of  clustered  rose,  a  fountain  played. 

Sprinkling  its  scented  waters  round. 

With  a  sweet  and  lulling  sound, — 

O'er  oranges,  like  Eastern  gold. 

Half  hidden  by  the  dark  green  fold 

Of  their  large  leaves ; — o'er  hyacinth-belis, 

Where  every  summer-odour  dwells, 

And,  nestled  in  the  midst,  a  pair 

Of  white  wood-doves,  whose  home  was  there : 

And  like  an  echo  to  their  song 

At  times  a  murmur  past  along ; 

A  dying  tone,  a  plaining  fall. 

So  sad,  so  wild,  so  musical — 

As  the  wind  swept  across  the  wire, 

And  waked  my  lone  Aeolian  lyre. 

Which  lay  upon  the  casement,  where 

The  lattice  wooed  the  cold  night-air. 

Half  hidden  by  a  bridal  twine 

Of  jasmine  with  the  emerald  vine. 

And  ever  as  the  curtains  made 

A  varying  light,  a  changeful  shade. 

As  the  breeze  waved  them  to  and  fro. 

Came  on  the  eye  the  glorious  show 

Of  pictured  walls  where  landscape  wild 

Of  wood,  and  stream,  or  mountain  piled. 

Or  sunny  vale,  or  twilight  grove. 

Or  shapes  whose  every  look  was  love; 

Saints,  whose  diviner  glance  seemed  caught 

From   Heaven,   —  some    whose    earthuer 

thought 
Was  yet  more  lovely, — shone  like  gleams 
Of  Beauty's  spirit  seen  in  dreams. 
I  ^hrew  me  on  a  couch  to  rest. 
Loosely  I  flung  my  long  black  hair; 
It  seemed  to  soothe  my  troubled  breast 
To  drink  the  quiet  evening-air. 
I  looked  upon  the  deep-blue  sky. 
And  it  was  all  hope  and  harmony. 
Afar  I  could  see  the  Amo's  stream 
Glorying  in  the  clear  moonbeam ; 
And  the  shadowy  city  met  ray  gaze. 
Like  the  dim  memory  of  other  days ; 
And  the  distant  wood's  black  coronal 
Was  like  oblivion,  that  covereth  all. 
I  know  not  why  my  soul  felt  sad ; 
I  touched  my  lute,— it  would  not  waken. 
Save  to  old  songs  of  sorrowing — 
Of  hope  betrayed — of  hearts  forsaken — 
Each  lay  of  lighter  feeling  slept, 
I  sang,  but,  as  I  sang,  I  wept 

THB    CIUBMBD    CUP. 

And  fondly  round  his  neck  she  clung ; 
Her  long  black  tresses  round  him  flung,— 
Love-chains,  which  would  not  let  him  part; 
And  he  could  feel  her  beating  heart. 
The  pulses  of  her  small  ^hite  hand. 
The  tears  she  could  no  more  command. 
The  lip  which  trembled,  though  near  his; 
The  sigh  that  mingled  with  her  kiss; — 
Yet  parted  he  from  that  embrace. 
He  cast  one  glance  upon  her  face : 
His  very  soul  felt  sick  to  see 
Its  look  of  utter  mJsery ; 
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Yet  turned  he  not;  one  moment^s  ^nef. 

One  pang,  like  lightning,  fierce  and  brief. 

One  thought,  half  pity,  half  remorse. 

Passed  o'er  him.     On  he  urged  his  horse ; 

Hill,  ford,  and  valley  spurred  he  by. 

And  when  his  castle-gate  was  nigh, 

"White  foam  was  on  his  'broiderM  rein, 

And  each  spur  had  a  blood-red  stain. 

But  soon  he  entered  that  fair  hall: 

His  laugh  was  loudest  there  of  all ; 

And  the  cup  that  wont  one  name  to  bless, 

Was  drained  for  its  forgetfuiness. 

The  ring,  once  next  his  heart,  was  broken ; 

The  gold  chain  kept  another  token. 

Where  is  the  curl  he  used  to  wear — 

The  raven  tress  of  silken  hair  ? 

The  winds  have  scattered  it.    A  braid 

Of  the  first  spring-day's  golden  shade. 

Waves  with  the  dark  plumes  on  his  crest. 

Fresh  colours  are  upon  his  breast: 

The  slight  blue  scarf,  of  simplest  fold. 

Is  changed  for  one  of  woven  gold. 

And  he  is  by  a  maiden's  side, 

Whose  gems  of  price,  and  robes  of  pride 

Would  suit  the  daughter  of  a  king; 

And  diamonds  are  glistening 

Upon  her  arm.    There's  not  one  curl 

Unfastened  by  a  loop  of  pearl. 

And  he  is  whispering  in  her  ear 

Soft  words  that  ladies  love  to  hear. 


Alas !— the  tale  is  quickly  told— 

His  love  hath  felt  the  curse  of  gold ! 

And  he  is  bartering  his  heart 

For  that  in  which  it  hath  no  part. 

There^s  many  an  ill  that  clings  to  love; 

But  this  is  one  all  else  above; — 

For  love  to  bow  before  the  name 

Of  this  world's  treasure:  shame!  oh,  shame! 

Love,  be  thy  wings  as  light  as  those 

That  waft  the  zephyr  from  the  rose, — 

This  may  be  pardoned— something  rare 

In  loveliness  has  been  thy  snare ! 

But  how,  fair  Love,  canst  thou  become 

A  thing  of  mines — a  sordid  gnome? 


And  she  whom  JinLiAir  left — she  stood 
A  cold  white  statue ;  as  the  blood 
Had,  when  in  vain  her  last  wild  prayer. 
Flown  to  her  heart,  and  frozen  there. 
Upon  her  temple,  each  dark  vein 
Swelled  in  its  agony  of  pain. 
Chill,  heavy  damps  were  on  her  brow; 
Her  arms  were  stretched  at  length,  though 

now 
Their  clasp  was  on  the  empty  air : 
A  funeral  pall — her  long  black  hair 
Fell  over  her ;  herself  the  tomb 
Of  her  own  youth,  and  breath,  and  bloom. 


Alas!  that  man  should  ever  win 
So  sweet  a  shrine  to  shame  and  sin 


As  woman's  heart! — and  deeper  woe 
For  her  fond  weakness,  not  to  know 
That  yielding  all  but  breaks  the  chain 
That  never  reunites  again ! 


It  was  a  dark  and  tempest  night — 
No  pleasant  moon,  no  blest  starlight ; 
But  meteors  glancing  o'er  the  way. 
Only  to  dazzle  and  betray.  ' 
And  who  is  she  that,  'mid  the  storm. 
Wraps  her  slight  mantle  round  her  form  ? 
Her  hair  is  wet  with  rain  and  sleet. 
And  blood  is  on  her  small  snow -feet. 
She  has  been  forced  a  way  to  make 
Through  prickly  weed  and  thorned  brake. 
Up  rousing  from  its  coil  the  «nake ; 
And  stirring  from  their  damp  abode 
The  slimy  worm  and  loathsome  toad : 
And  shuddered  as  she  heard  the  gale 
Shriek  like  an  evil  spirit's  wail ; 
When  followed,  like  a  curse,  the  crash 
Of  the  pines  in  the  lightning  ftash  : — 
A  place  of  evil  and  of  fear — 
Oh!  what  can  Julian's  love  do  here? 


On,  on  the  pale  girl  went.    At  last 
The  gloomy  forest-depths  are  past. 
And  she  has  reached  the  wizard's  den. 
Accursed  by  God  and  shunned  by  men. 
And  never  had  a  ban  been  laid 
Upon  a  more  unwholesome  shade. 
There  grew  dank  elders,  and  the  yew 
Its  thick  sepulchral  shadow  threw; 
And  brooded  there  each  bird  most  foul. 
The  gloomy  bat  and  sullen  owl. 


But  Ida  entered  in  the  cell, 

Where  dwelt  the  wizard  of  the  dell. 

Her  heart  lay  dead,  her  life-blood  froze 

To  look  upon  the  shape  which  rose 

To  bar  her  entrance.    On  that  face 

Was  scarcely  left  a  single  trace 

Of  human  likeness :  the  parched  skin 

Showed  each  discoloured  bone  within; 

And,  but  for  the  most  evil  stare 

Of  the  wild  eyes'  unearthly  glare. 

It  was  a  corpse,  you  would  have  said, 

From  which  life's  freshness  long  had  fled. 

Yet  Ida  knelt  her  down  and  prayed 

To  that  dark  sorcerer  for  his  aid. 

He  heard  her  prayer  with  withering  look  ; 

Then  from  unholy  herbs  he  took 

A  drug,  and  said  it  would  recover 

The  lost  heart  of  her  faithless  lover. 

She  trembled  as  she  turned  to  see 

His  demon-sneer's  malignity; 

And  every  step  was  winged  with  dread. 

To  hear  the  curse  howled  as  she  fled. 


It  is  the  purple  twilight-hour. 
And  JuuAN  if  in  Ida's  bower. 
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He  hat  brought  gold,  m  gold  could  bless 

nis  work  of  ntter  desolateness ! 

He  has  brought  gems,  as  if  Despair 

Had  any  pride  in  being  fair! 

Bo t  Ida  only  wept,  and  wreathed 

Her    white   arms    round    his  neck;    then 

breathed 
Those  passionate  complaints  that  wring 
A  woman's  heart,  yet  never  bring 
Redress.    She  called  upon  each  tree 
To  witness  her  lone  constancy!  ' 

She  called  upon  the  silent  boughs. 
The  temple  of  her  Julian's  tows 
Of  happiness  too  dearly  bought ! 
Then  wept  again.     At  length  she  thought 
Upon  the  forest-sorcerer's  gift — 
The  last,  lone  hope  that  love  had  left ! 
She  took  the  cup,  and  kissed  the  brim. 
Mixed  the  dark  spell,  and  gave  it  him 
To  pledge  his  once  dear  Ida's  name ! 
He  drai3c  it.    Instantly  the  flame 
Ran  through  his  veins :  one  fiery  throb 
Of  bitter  pain — one  gasping  sob 
Of  agony — the  cold  death-sweat 
I«  on  his  face — his  teeth  are  set — 
His  bursting  eyes  are  glazed  and  still : 
The  drug  has  done  its  work  of  ill. 
Alas !  for  her  who  watched  each  breath. 
The  cup  her  love  had  mixed  bore—  death. 


lioumzo ! — when  next  morning  came 
For  the  first  time  I  he^rd  thy  name ! 
Loamzo !— how  each  ear-pulse  drank 
The  more  than  music  of  that  tone ! 
LoBBirao! — how  I  sighed  that  name. 
As  breathing  it  made  it  mine  own! 
I  sought  the  gallery:  I  was  wont 
To  pass  the  noontide  there,  and  trace 
Some  statue's  shape  of  loveliness — 
Some  saint,  some  nymph,  or  muse's  foce. 
There,  in  my  rapture,  I  could  throw 
My  pencil  and  its  hues  aside. 
And,  as  the  vision  past  me,  pour 
My  song  of  passion,  joy,  and  pride. 
And  he  was  there,— Lorbhzo  there! 
How  soon  the  morning  past  away. 
With  finding  beauties  in  each  thing 
Neither  had  seen  before  that  day! 
Spirit  of  Love !  soon  thy  rose-plumes  wear 
The  weight  and  the  sully  of  canker  and  care : 
Falsehood  is  round  thee ;  Hope  leads  thee  on. 
Till  every  hue  from  thy  pinion  is  gone.     , 
But  one  bright  moment  is  all  thine  own. 
The  one  ere  thy  visible  presence  is  known; 
When,  like  the  wind  of  the  south,  thy  power, 
Sunning  the  heavens,  sweetening  the  flower, 
la  felt  but  not  seen.  Thou  art  sweet  and  calm 
As  the  sleep  of  a  child,as  the  dew-fall  of  balm. 
Fear  has  not  darkened  thee ;  Hope  has  not 

made 
The  blossoms  expand,  it  but  opens  to  fade. 
Nothing  is  known  of  thos^  wearing  fears 
Which  will  shadow  the  light  of  thy  after- 
years. 


Then  art  thou  bliss : — but  once  throw  by 
The  veil  which  shrouds  thy  divinity ; 
Stand  confessed, — and  thy  quiet  is  fled! 
Wild  flashes  of  rapture  may  come  instead. 
But  pain  will  be  with  them.    What  may 

restore 
The  gentle  happiness  known  before? 
I  owned  not  to  myself  I  loved, — 
No  word  of  love  Lokrnzo  breathed ; 
But  I  lived  in  a  magic  ring. 
Of  every  pleasant  flower  wreathed. 
A  brighter  blue  was  on  the  sky, 
A  sweeter  breath  in  music's  sigh; 
The  orange-shrubs  all  seemed  to  bear 
Fruit  more  rich,  and  buds  more  fair. 
There  was  a  glory  on  the  noon, 
A  beauty  in  the  crescent  moon, 
A  lulling  stillness  in  the  night, 
A  feeling  in  the  pale  starlight. 
There  was  a  charmed  note  on  the  wind, 
A  spell  in  Poetry's  deep  store — 
Heart-uttered  words,   passionate  thoughts. 
Which  I  had  never  marked  before. 
'Twas  as  my  heart's  full  happiness 
Poured  over  all  its  own  excess. 


One  night  there  was  a  gorgeous  feast 
For  maskers  in  Count  Lbon's  hall; 
And  all  of  gallant,  fair,  and  young. 
Were  bidden  to  the  festival. 
I  went,  garbed  as  a  Hindoo-girl ; 
Upon  each  arm  an  amulet. 
And  by  my  side  a  little  lute 
Of  sandal-wood  with  gold  beset 
And  shall  I  own  that  I  was  proud 
To  hear,  amid  the  gazing  crowd, 
A  murmur  of  delight,  when  first 
My  mask  and  veil  I  threw  aside? 
For  well  my  conscious  cheek  betrayed 
Whose  eye  was  gazing  on  me  too ! 
And  never  yet  had  praise  been  dear. 
As  on  that  evening,  to  mine  ear, 
Lorenzo!  I  was  proud  to  be 
Worshipped  and  flattered  but  for  theel 


THE   HINDOO-OIRl's   BONO. 

Playful  and  wild  as  the  fire-flies'  light. 
This  moment  hidden,the  next  moment  bright. 
Like  the  foam  on  the  dark-green  sea, 
Is  the  spell  that  is  laid  on  my  lover  by  me. 
Were  your  sigh  as  sweet  as  th^sumbnl's  sigh, 
When  the  wind  of  the  evening  is  nigh ; 
Were  your  smile  like  that  glorious  light. 
Seen  when  the  stars  gem  the  deep  midnight; 
Were  that  sigh  and  that  smile  for  ever  the 

same — 
They  were  shadows,  not  fuel,  to  love's  dulled 

flame. 


Love  once  formed  an  amulet. 
With  pearls,  and  a  rainbow,  and  rose-lejires 
set. 
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The  pearls  were  pure  as  pearls  could  be, 
And  white  as  maiden-purity ; 
The  rose  had  the  beauty  and  breath  of  soul, 
And  the  rainbow-changes  crowned  the  whole. 
Frown  on  your  lover  one  little  while. 
Dearer  will  be  the  light  of  your  smile ; 
Let  your  blush,  laugh,  and  sigh  ever  mingle 

together, 
Like  the  bloom,  sun,  and  clouds  of  the  sweet 

spring-weather. 
Love  never  must  sleep  in  security. 
Or  most  calm  and  cold  will  his  waking  be. 


And  as  that  light  strain  died  away. 
Again  I  swept  the  breathing  strings: 
But  now  the  notes  I  waked  were  sad 
As  those  the  pining  wood-dove  sings. 


TBB    INDIllf    BBIDB. 

She  has  lighted  her  lamp,  and  crowned  it 

with  flowers. 
The  sweetest  that  breathed  of  the  summer- 
hours  ; 
Red  and  white  roses  linked  in  a  band, 
Like  a  maiden's  blush,  or  a  maiden's  hand  $ 
Jasmines, — some  like  silver  spray, 
Some  like  gold  in  the  moming>ray; 
Fragrant  stars, — and  favourites  they, 
When  Indian  girls,  on  a  festival-day. 
Braid  their  dark  tresses :  and  over  all  weaves 
The  rosy-bower  of  lotus-leaves — 
Canopy  suiting  the  lamp-lighted  bark. 
Love's  own  flowers,  and  Love's  own  ark. 


She  watched  the  sky,  the  sunset  grew  dim ; 
She  raised  to  Cambbo  her  evening-hynui. 
The  scent  of  the  night-flowers  came  on  the 

air; 
And  then,  like  a  bird  escaped  from  the  snare. 
She  flew  to  the  river— (no  moon  was  bright. 
But  the  stars  and  the  fire-flies  gave  her 

their  light;) 
She>  stood  beneath  the  mangoes'  shade, 
Half  delighted  and  half  afraid ; 
She  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  breathed  on  each 

bloom, 
(Oh,  that  breath  was  sweeter  than  all  their 

perfume  *) 
Threw  spices  and  oil  on  the  spire  of  flame. 
Called  thrice  on  her  absent  lover's  name ; 
And  every  pulse  throbbed  as  she  gave 
Her  little  boat  to  the  Ganges'  wave. 


There  are  a  thousand  fanciful  things 
Linked  round  the  young  heart's  imaginings. 
In  its  first  love-dream  a  leaf  or  a  flower 
Is  gifted  thru  with  a  spell  and  a  power: 
A  sliade  is  an  omen,  a  dream  is  a  sign. 
From  which  the  maiden  can  well  divine 


Passion's  whole  history.  Those  only  caa  tell 
Who  have  loved  as  young  hearts  caa  tors 

so  well. 
How  tlie  pulses  will  beat,'  and  the  cheek 

will  be  dyed. 
When  tliey  have  some  love-augury  tried. 
Oh,  it  is  not  for  those  whose  feelings  are  cold. 
Withered  by  care,  or  blunted  by  gold; 
Whose  brows  have  darkened  with   maoy 

years. 
To  feel  again  youth's  hopes  and  fears — 
What  they  now  might  blush  to  confess. 
Yet  what  made  their  spring-day's  happineta! 


Zaidb  watched  her  flower-built  vesael  glide. 
Mirrored  beneath  on  the  deep-blue  tide ; 
Lovely  and  lonely,  scented  and  bright. 
Like  Hope's  own  bark,  all  bloom  and  light. 
There's  not  one  breath  of  wind  on  the  air. 
The  heavens  are  cloudless,  the  waters  are 

fair, 
No  dew  is  falling:  yet  woe  to  that  shade! 
The  maiden  is  weeping,  her  lamp  has  decayed. 


Hark  to  the  ring  of  the  cymetar ! 
It  tells  that  the  soldier  returns  from  afar. 
Down  from  the  mountains  the  warriors  come : 
Hark  to  the  thunder-roll  of  the  drum ! — 
To  the  startling  voice  of  the  trumpet's  call ! — 
To  the  cymbal's  clash ! — to  the  atabal ! 
The  banners  of  crimson  float  in  the  sun, 
The  warfare  is  ended,  the  battle  is  won. 
The  mother  hath  taken  ihe  child  from  her 

breast. 
And  raised  it  to  look  on  its  father's  crrst. 
The  pathway  is  lined,  as  the  bands  pass 

along, 
With  nuiidens,  who  meet  them  with  flowers 

and  song. 
And  Zaibb  hath  forgotten  ia  Ann's 
All  her  so  false  lamp's  fUser  alarms. 


This  looks  not  a  bridal, — the  siogen  are 

mute. 
Still  is  the  mandore,  and  breathless  the  late; 
Yet  there  the  bride  sits.    Her  dark  hair  is 

bound. 
And  the  robe  of  her  marriage  floats  white 

on  the  ground. 
Oh !  where  is  the  lover,  the  bridegroom  t — 

oh!  where? 
Look  under  yon  black  pall^the  bridegroom 

is  there! 
Yet  the  gue9U  are  all  bidden,  the  feast  ia 

the  same. 
And  the  bride  plights  her  troth  amid  smoke 

and  'mid  flame! 
They  have  raised  the  death-pyre  of  sweet- 
scented  wood. 
And  sprinkled  it  o'er  with  the  sacred  flood 
Of  the  Ganges.  The  priests  are  assembled : — 

their  song 
Sinks  deep  on  the  ear  as  they  bear  her  along. 
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That  bride  of  the  dead.  Ay,  it  not  this  lore  ? — 
That  one  pore,  wild  feeling  ail  others  above : 
Vowed  to  the  livinf^,  and  kept  to  the  tomb ! — 
The  lanie  in  its  blight  as  it  was  in  its  bloom. 
With  no  tear  in  her  eye,  and  no  change  in 

her  smile 
Young  Zaidb  had  come  nigh  to  the  funeral 

pile. 
The  bells  of  the  dancing-girls  ceased  from 

their  sound. 
Silent  they  stood  by  that  holiest  mound ; 
From  a  crowd  like  the  sea-waves  there  came 

not  a  breath. 
When  the  maiden  stood  by  the  place  of  death 
One  moment  was  given — the  last  she  might 

spare! 
To  the  mother,  who  stood  in  her  weeping 

there. 
$he  took  the  jewels  that  shone  on  her  hand, 
She  took  from  her  dark  hair  its  flowery  band. 
And  scattered  them  round.  At  once  they  raise 
The  hymn  of  rejoicing  and  love  in  her  praise. 
A  prayer  is  muttered,  a  blessing  said, — 
Her  torch  is  raised !— she  is  by  the  dead. 
She  has  fired  the  pile !  At  once  there  came 
A  mingled  rush  .of  smoke  and  of  flame: 
The  wind  swept  it  ofl*.  They  saw  the  bride, — 
Laid  by  her  Azim,  side  by  side. 
The  breeze  had  spread  the  long  curls  of  her 

hair: 
Libe  a  banner  of  fire  they  played  on  the  air. 
The  smoke  and  the  flame  gathered  round 

as  before. 
Then  cleared;— but  the  bride  was  seen  no 

more. 


I  heard  the  words  of  praise,  but  not 
The  one  voice  that  I  paused  to  hear ; 
And  other  sounds  to  me  were  like 
A  tale  poured  in  a  sleeper^s  ear. 
Where  was  Lorenzo? — He  had  stood 
Spell-bound;  but  when  I  closed  the  lay, 
Am  if  the  charm  ceased  with  the  song, 
He  darted  hurriedly  away. 
I  masqned  again,  and  wandered  on 
Through  many  a  gay  and  gorgeous  room 
What  with  sweet  waters,  sweeter  flowers. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  perfume, 
Th«  harp  was  echoing  the  lute. 
Soft  voices  answered  to  the  flute. 
And,  like  rills  in  the  noontide  clear. 
Beneath  the  flame-hung  gondolier. 
Shone  mirrors  peopled  with  the  shades 
Of  stately  youths  and  radiant  maids; 
And  on  the  ear  in  whispers  came 
Those  winged  words  of  soul  and  flame. 
Breathed  in  the  dark-eyed  beauty's  ear 
By  soote  young  love-touched  cavalier; 
Or  mixed  at  times  some  sound  more  gay. 
Of  dance,  or  laugh,  or  roundelay. 
Oh,  it  is  sickness  at  the  heart 
To  hear  in  revelry  its  part. 
And  yet  feel  bursting: — not  one  thing 
W^hich  has  part  in  its  suflTering, — 


The  laugh  as  glad,  the  step  as  light, 
The  song  as  sweet,  the  glance  as  bright ; 
As  the  laugh,  step,  and  glance,  and  song. 
Did  to  young  happiness  belong. 


I  turned  me  from  the  crowd,  and  reached 
A  spot  which  seemed  unsought  by  all — 
An  alcove  filled  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
But  lighted  by  the  distant  hall. 
With  one  or  two  fair  statues  placed, 
Like  deities  of  the  sweet  shrine. 
That  human  art  should  ever  frame 
Such  shapes  so  utterly  divine! 
A  deep  sigh  breathed, — I  knew  the  tone; 
My  cheek  blushed  warm,  my  heart  beat  high ; 
One  moment  more  I  too  was  known, 
I  shrank  before  Lorbtizo's  eye. 
He  leant  beside  a  pedestal : 
The  glorious  brow,  of  Parian  stone, 
Of  the  Antinous,  by  his  side. 
Was  not  more  noble  than  his  own ! 
They  were  alike:  he  had  the  same 
Thick-clustering  curls  the  Roman  wore — 
The  fixed  and  melancholy  eye — 
The  smile  which  passed  like  lightning  o'er 
The  curved  lip.    We  did  not  speak. 
Rut  the  heart  breathed  upon  each  cheek ; 
We  looked  round  with  those  wandering  looks. 
Which  seek  some  object  for  their  gaze, 
As  if  each  other's  glance  was  like 
The  too  much  light  of  morning's  rays. 
I  saw  a^  youth  beside  me  kneel ; 
I  heard  my  name  in  music  steal ; 
I  felt  my  hand  trembling  in  his ; — 
Another  moment,  and  his  kiss 
Had  burnt  upon  it;  when,  like  thought. 
So  swift  it  past,  my  hand  was  thrown 
Away,  as  if  in  sudden  pain. 
Lorenzo  like  a  dream  had  flown! 
We  did  not  meet  again:— he  seemed 
To  shun  each  spot  where  I  might  be : 
And,  it  was  said,  another  claimed 
The  heart — more  than  the  world  to  me  I 


I  loved  him  as  young  Genius  loves. 
When  its  own  wild  and  radiant  heaven 
Of  starry  thought  burns  with  the  light, 
The. love,  the  life,  by  passion  given. 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  loves — 
Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  scorn: 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 
That,  with  him,  I  could  not  have  borne! 
1  had  been  nurst  in  palaces ; 
Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear. 
That  I  should  not  have  thought  a  home. 
In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near ! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwell, 
A  part  from  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Of  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowers; 
And  nestling  birds  to  sing  the  hours ! 
Our  home,  beneath  some  chesnut's  shade. 
Rut  of  the  woven  branches  made: 
Our  vesper-hymn,  the  low,  lone  wail 
The  rose  hears  from  the  nightingale ; 
d7 
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And  waked  at  morning  by  the  call 

Of  mntic  from  a  waterfall. 

But  not  alone  in  dreamg  like  this, 

Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  bliss, 

I  loved:  my  love  had  been  the  same 

In  hushed  despair,  in  open  shame. 

I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave. 

In  tears,  in  bondage,  by  his  side. 

Than  shared  in  all,  if  wanting  him, 

This  world  had  power  to  give  beside! 

My  heart  was  withered, — and  my  heart 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  me ; 

And  love  had  been  the  first  fond  dream, 

Whose  life  was  in  reality. 

I  had  sprung  from  my  solitude 

Like  a  young  bird  upon  the  wing 

To  meet  the  arrow ;  so  1  met 

My  poisoned  shaft  of  suffering. 

And  as  that  bird,  with  drooping  crest 

And  broken  wing,  will  seek  his  nest. 

But  seek  in  vain :  so  vain  I  sought 

My  pleasant  home  of  song  and  thought. 

There  was  one  spell  upon  my  brain, 

Upon  my  pencil,  on  my  strain ; 

But  one  face  to  my  colours  came ; 

My  chords  replied  but  to  one  name — 

LoRBMZo! — all  seemed  vowed  to  thee, 

To  passion,  and  to  misery ! 

I  had  no  interest  in  the  things 

That  once  had  been  like  life,  or  light; 

No  tale  was  pleasant  to  mine  ear. 

No  song  was  sweet,  bo  picture  bright. 

I  was  wild  with  my  great  distress, 

My  lone,  my  utter  hopelessness ! 

I  would  sit  hours  by  the  side 

Of  some  clear  rill,  and  mark  it  glide, 

Bearing  my  tears  along,  till  night 

Came  with  dark  hours ;  and  soft  starlight 

Watch  o^er  its  shadowy  beauty  keeping, 

Till  I  grew  calm : — then  I  would  take 

The  lute,  which  had  all  day  been  sleeping 

Upon  a  cypress-tree,  and  wake 

The  echoes  of  the  midnight-air 

With  words  that  love  wrung  from  despair. 


SONO. 

Farewell! — we  shall  not  meet  again 

As  we  are  parting  now ! 
I  must  my  beating  heart  restrain — . 

Must  veil  my  burning  brow! 
Oh,  I  must  coldly  learn  to  hide 

One  thought,  all  else  above — 
Must  rail  upon  my  woroan^s  pride 

To  hide  my  woman^s  love! 
Check  dreams  I  never  may  avow ; 
Be  free,  be  careless,  cold  as  thou! 
Oh !  those  are  tears  of  bitterness, 

Wrung  from  the  breaking  heart. 
When  two,  blest  in  their  tenderness 

Must  learn  to  live — apart! 
But  what  are  they  to  tliat  long  sigh. 

That  cold  and  fixed  despair. 
That  weight  of  wasting  agony 

It  rooat  be  mine  to  bear? 


Methinks  I  shonUl  not  thus  repine. 
If  I  had  but  one  tow  of  thine. 
I  could  forgive  inconstancy 
To  be  one  moment  loved  by  thee ! 
With  me  the  hope  of  life  is  gone. 

The  sun  of  joy  is  set; 
One  wish  my  soul  still  dwells  upon — 

The  wish  it  could  forget. 
I  would  forget  that  look,  that  tone^ 
My  heart  hath  all  too  dearly  known. 
But  who  could  ever  yet  efTace 
From  memory  lovc*s  enduring  tmce  f 
All  may  revolt,  all  may  complain — 
But  who  is  there  may  break  the  crlmin? 
Farewell ! — I  shall  not  be  to  thee 

More  than  a  passing  thought; 
But  every  time  and  place  will  be 

With  thy  remembrance  fraught! 
Farewell!  we  have  not  often  met — 

We  may  not  meet  again; 
But  on  my  heart  the  seal  is  set 

Love  never  sets  in  vain ! 
Fruitless  as  constancy  may  be. 
No  chance,  no  change,  may  tnm  from  the* 
One  who  has  loved  thee  wildly,  well — 
But  whose  first  love-vow  breathed — farrwelL 


And  lavs  which  only  told  of  love 
In  all  Its  varied  sorrowing. 
The  echoes  of  the  broken  heart, 
Were  all  the  songs  I  now  ronld  nng. 
Legends  of  olden  times  in  Greece, 
When  not  a  flower  but  had  ita  tale; 
When  spirits  haunted  each  green  oak  ; 
When  voice4i  spoke  in  every  gale ; 
When  not  a  star  shone  in  the  skj 
Without  its  own  love-histoiy. 
Amid  its  many  songs  was  one 
That  suited  well  with  my  sick  mind. 
I  sang  it  when  the  breath  of  flowers 
Came  sweet  upon  the  midnight-windl. 


Lbadbs  aho  Cviifmi. 

Shersat  her  in  her  twilight  bower, 

A  temple  formed  of  leaf  and  flower; 

Rose  and  myrtle  framed  the  roof. 

To  a  shower  of  April  proof; 

And  primroses,  pale  gems  of  spring* 

Lay  on  the  green  turf  glistening. 

Close  by  the  violet,  whose  breatll 

Is  so  sweet  in  a  dewy  wraith. 

And  oh,  that  myrtle !  how  green  It  grrw  I 

With  flowers  as  white  as  the  pearls  of  ilrw 

That  shont*  beside :  and  the  glorions  roan 

Lay  like  a  beauty  in  warm  repose. 

Blushing  in  slumber.    I'he  air  was  hrtght 

With  the  spirit  and  glow  of  its  crimaoa  UglM. 


Cydifpb  had  turned  from  her  rolnmnr^  hmXL 
Where,  the  qneen  of  the  feast,  she  wna 
woiahipped  hy  «U: 
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IfVhere  the  TBset  were  bnrning  with  spicet 

and  flowers, 
And  the  odorous   waters  were    playing  in 

showers ; 
And  lamps  were   blazing — those  lamps  of 

perfume 
Which  shed  such  a  charm  of  light  over 

the  bloom 
Of  woman,  when  Pleasure  a  spell  has  thrown 
Over  one  night-hour  and  made  it  her  own. 
And  the  ruby  wine-cup  shone  with  a  ray. 
As  the  gems  of  theEast  had  there  melted  away; 
And  the  bards  were  singing  those  songs  of  fire. 
That  bright  eyes  and  the    goblet  so  well 

inspire; — 
While  she,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  hour, 
Sat  silent  and  sad  in  her  secset  bower! 


There  is  a  grief  that  wastes  the  heart. 
Like  mildew  on  a  tulip's  dyes, — 
When  hope,  deferred  but  to  depart. 
Loses  its  smiles,  but  keeps  its  sighs : 
When  love's  bark,  with  its  anchor  gone, . 
Clings  to  a  straw,  and  still  trusts  on. 
Oh,  more  than  all ! — methinks  that  love 
Should  pray  that  it  might  ever  be 
Beside  the  burning  shrine  which  had 
Its  young  heart's  fond  idolatry. 
Oh,  absence  is  the  night  of  love! 
Lovers  are  very  children  then ! 
Fancying  ten  thousand  feverish  shapes. 
Until  their  light  returns  again. 
A  look,  a  word,  is  then  recalled. 
And  thought  upon  until  it  wears. 
What  is,  perhaps,  a  rery  shade. 
The  tone  and  aspect  of  our  fears. 
And  this  is  what  was  withering  now 
The  radiance  of  CYniprs's  brow. 
She  watched  until  her  cheek  grew  pale; 
The  green  wave  bore  no  bounding  sail: 
Her  sight  grew  dim;  'mid  the  blue  air 
No  snowy  dove  came  floating  there. 
The  dear  scroll  hid  beneath  his  wing. 
With  plume  and  soft  eye  glistening, 
To  seek  again,  in  leafy  dome. 
The  nest  of  its  accustomed  home ! 
Still  far  away,  o'er  land  and  seas. 
Lingered  the  faithless  Lbades. 


She  thought  on  the  spring-days,  when  she 

had  been, 
Lonely  and  lovely,  a  maiden-queen : 
When  passion  to  her  Was  a  storm  at  sea. 
Heard  'mid  the  green  land's  tranquillity. 
But  a  stately  warrior  came  from  hfar ; 
He  bore  on  his  bosom  the  gloriouH  scar 
So  worshipped  by  woman — the  death-seal  of 

war. 
And  the  maiden's  heart  was  an  easy  prise, 
When  valour  and  faith  were  her  sacrifice. 


Methinks,  might  that  sweet  season  last, 
lo  which  onr  first  love-dream  is  past, 


Ere  doubts  and  cares,  and  jealous  pain. 
Are  flaws  in  the  heart's  diamond-chain  :- 
Men  might  forget  to  think  on  Heaven, 
And  yet  have  the  sweet  sin  forgiven. 


But  ere  the  marriage-feast  was  spread, 
Lbadbs  said  that  he  must  brook 
To  part  awhile  from  that  best  light. 
Those  eyes  which  fixed  his  every  look : 
Just  press  again  his  native  shore. 
And  then  he  would  that  shore  resign 
For  her  dear  sake,  who  was  to  him 
His  household-god ! — his  spirit's  shrine ! 


He  came  not !  Then  the  heart's  decay 
Wasted  her  silently  away: — 
A  sweet  fount,  which  the  mid-day-sun 
Has  all  too  hotly  looked  upon ! 


It  is  most  sad  to  watch  the  fall 

Of  autumn-leaves! — ^but  worst  of  all 

It  is  to  watch  the  flower  of  spring 

Faded  in  its  fresh  blossoming ! 

To  see  the  once  so  clear  blue  orb 

Its  summer-light  and  warmth  forget; 

Darkening  beneath  its  tearful  lid. 

Like  a  rain-beaten  violet ! 

To  watch  the  banner-rose  of  health 

Pass  from  the  cheek ! — to  mark  how  plain 

Upon  the  wan  and  sunken  brow. 

Become  the  wanderings  of  each  vein ! 

The  shadowy  hand  so  thin,  so  pale! 

The  languid  step ! — the  drooping  head ! 

The  long  wreaths  of  neglected  hair ! 

The  lip  whence  red  and  smile  are  fled ! 

And  having  watched  thus,  day  by  day, 

Light,  life,  and  colour,  pass  away! 

To  see,  at  length,  the  glassy  eye 

Fix  dull  in  dread  mortality; 

Mark  the  last  ray,  catch  the  last  breath. 

Till  the  grave  sets  its  signs  of  death! 

This  was  Cydippb's  fate! — They  laid 
The  maiden  underneath  the  shade 
Of  a  green  cypress, — and  that  hour 
The  tree  was  withered,  and  stood  bare! 
The  spring  brought  leaves  to  other  trees. 
But  never  other  leaf  grew  there ! 
It  stood,  'mid  others  flourishing, 
A  blighted,  solitary  thing. 


The  summer-sun  shone  on  that  tree 
When  shot  a  vessel  o'er  the  hvh — 
When  sprang  a  warrior  from  the  prow- 
LsADKs!  by  the  stately  brow. 
Forgotten  toil,  forgotten  care. 
All  his  worn  heart  has  hail  to  bear. 
That  heart  is  full!  He  hears  the  sigh 
That  breathed  Farewell !  so  tenderly. 
If  even  then  it  was  most  sweet. 
What  will  it  be  that  now  they  meet? 
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Alat!  alas!  Hope*fi  fair  deceit! 

He  ipurred  oVr  land,  has  cut  the  ware, 

To  look  hat  on  Gydippe's  grave. 


It  has  hlossomed  in  heautj,  that  lone  tree, 

Lbadbs*  kiss  restored  its  hloom; 

For  wild  he  kissed  the  withered  stem — 

It  g-rew  upon  Cydifpb^s  tomh! 

And  there  he  dwelt     The  hottest  ray. 

Still  dew  upon  the  branches  lay 

Like  constant  tears.    The  winter  came ; 

But  still  the  green  tree  stood  the  same. 

And  it  was  said,  at  evening^s  close, 

A  sound  of  whispered  music  rose ; 

That  'twas  the  trace  of  viewless  feet 

Made  the  flowers  more  than  fluwers  sweet. 

At  length  Leadbs  died.    That  day, 

Bark  and  green  foliage  past  away 

From  the  lone  tree,— again  a  thing 

Of  wonder  and  of  perishing ! 


One  evening  I  had  roamed  heside 
The  winding  of  the  Amo's  tide ; 
The  sky  was  flooded  with  moonlight: 
Below  were  waters  azure  bright, 
Palazzos  with  their  marble-halls, 
Green  gardens,  silver  waterfalls. 
And  orange-groves  and  citron-shades, 
And  cavaliers  and  dark-eyed  maids ; 
Sweet  voices  singing,  echoes  sent 
From  many  a  rich-toned  instrument. 
I  could  not  bear  this  loveliness ! 
It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this 
That  love  had  lighted  up  my  dream 
Of  long  despair  and  short-lived  bliss. 
I  sought  the  city ;  wandering  on, 
Unconscious  where  my  steps  might  be: 
My  heart  was  deep  in  other  thoughts ; 
All  places  were  alike  to  me: — 
At  length  I  stopped  beneath  the  walls 
Of  San  Mark's  old  cathedral  halls. 
I  entered: — and,  beneath  the  roof, 
Ten  thousand  wax-lights  burnt  on  high ; 
And  incense  on  the  censers  fumed 
As  for  some  great  solemnity. 
Tho  white-robed  choristers  were  singing; 
Their  cheerful  peal  the  bells  were  ringing: 
Then  deep- voiced  music  floated  round, 
As  the  far  arches  sent  forth  sound — 
The  stately  organ: — and  fair  bands 
Of  young  girls  strewed,  with  lavish  hands, 
Violets  o'er  the  mosaic  floor; 
And  sang  while  scattering  the  sweet  store. 


I  turned  me  to  a  distant  aisle 
Where  but  a  feeble  glimmering  came 
(Itself  in  darkness)  of  the  smile 
Srnt  from  the  tapt^rn'  perfumed  flame ; 
And  coloured  as  each  pictured  pane 
Shed  o'er  the  blase  its  crimson  stain: — 


While,  from  the  window  o'er  my  head, 

A  dim  and  sickly  gleam  was  shed 

From  the  young  moon, — enough  to  show 

That  tomb  and  tablet  lay  below. 

I  leant  upon  one  monument, — 

'Twas  sacred  to  unhappy  love: 

On  it  were  carved  a  blighted  pine — 

A  broken  ring — a  wounded  dove. 

And  two  or  three  brief  words  told  all 

Her  history  who  lay  beneatli : — 

The  flowers — at  morn  her  bridal  floweTv,-^ 

Formed,  ere  the  eve,    her   funeral  wreath. 


I  could  but  envy  her.     I  thought. 
How  sweet  it  must  be  thus  to  die ! 
Your  last  looks  watched,  —  your  lavt  sigh 

caught. 
As  life  or  heaven  were  in  that  sigh ! 
Passing  in  loveliness  and  light ; 
Your  heart  as  pure, — your  cheek  as  bright 
As  the  spring-rose,  whose  petals  shut 
By  sun  unscorchcd,  by  shower  nnwet; 
Leaving  behind  a  memory 
Shrined  in  love's  fond  eternity. 


But  I  was  wakened  from  this  dream 
By  a  burst  of  light — a  gush  of  song — 
A  welcome,  as  the  stately  doors 
Poured  in  a  gay  and  gorgeous  throng. 
I  could  see  all  from  where  I  stood. 
And  first  I  looked  upon  the  bride; 
She  was  a  pale  and  lovely  girl ; — 
But,  oh  God!  who  was  by  her  side? — 
Lorenzo  ! — No,  I  did  not  speak ; 
My  heart  beat  high,  but  could  not  break. 
I  shrieked  not,  wept  not:  but  stood  there 
Motionless  in  my  still  despair ; 
As  I  were  forced  by  some  strange  thrall. 
To  bear  with  and  to  look  on  all, — 
I  heard  the  hymn,  I  heard  the  vow; 
(Mine  ear  throbs  with  them  even  now!) 
I  saw  the  young  bride's  timid  cheek 
Blushing  beneath  her  silver  veil. 
I  saw  LoHBNZo  kneel !  Methought 
rTwas  but  a  thought!)  he  too  was  pale. 
But  when  it  ended,  and  his  lip 
Was  prest  to  hers — I  saw  no  more ! 
My  heart  grew   cold,  —  my    brain  swam 

round, — 
I  sank  upon  the  cloister-floor! 
I  lived, — if  that  may  be  called  life. 
From  which  each  charm  of  life  has  fled — 
Happiness  gone,  with  hope  and  love, — 
In  all  but  breath  already  dead. 


Rust  gathered  on  the  silent  chords 
Of  my  neglected  lyre, — the  breeze 
Was  now  its  mistress:  music  brought 
For  me  too  bitter  memories ! 
The  i^'y  darkened  o'er  my  bower ; 
Around,  the  weeds  choked  every  flower 
1  pleased  me  in  this  desolateness. 
As  each  thing  bore  my  fate's  impress. 
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At  length  I  made  inyBelf  a  task — 
To  paint  that  Cretan  maiden's  fate, 
"Whom  Love  taoght  snch  deep  happineaa, 
And  whom  Love  left  so  desohite. 
I  drew  her  on  a  rocky  shore : — 
Her  black  hair  loose,  and  sprinkled  o'er 
With  white  sea-foam ; — her  arms  were  bare, 
Flang  upwards  in  their  last  despair. 
Her  naked  feet  the  pebbles  prest ; 
The  tempest- wind  sang  in  her  rest ; 
A  wild  stare  in  her  glassy  eyes ; 
White  lips,  as  parched  by  their  hot  sighs ; 
And  cheek  more  pallid  than  the  spray, 
Which,  cold  and  colourless,  on  it  lay : — 
Just  snch  a  statue  as  should  be 
Placed  ever.  Love!  beside  thy  shrine; 
Warning  thy  victims  of  what  ills — 
What  burning  tears,  false  God !  are  thine. 
Before  her  was  the  darkling  sea: 
Behind  the  barren  mountains  rose — 
A  fit  home  for  the  broken  heart 
To  weep  away  life,  wrongs,  and  woes ! 


I  had  now  but  one  hope : — ^that  when 
The  hand  that  traced  these  tints  was  cold — 
Its  pulse  but  in  their  passion  seen — 
LoRBifxo  might  these  tints  behold. 
And  find  my  grief; — think — see — feel  all 
I  felt,  in  this  memorial! 


It  was  one  evening, — the  rose-light 
Was  o'er  each  green  Veranda  shining; 
Spring  was  jnst  breaking,  and  white  buds 
Were  'mid  the  darker  ivy  twining. 
My  hall  was  filled  with  the  perfume 
Sent  from  the  early  orange-bloom  : 
The  fountain,  in  the  midst,  was  fraught 
With  rich  hues  from  the  sunset  caught ; 
And  the  first  song  came  from  the  dove, 
Nestling  in  the  shrub-alcove. 
But  why  pause  on  my  happiness  f — 
Another  step  was  with  mine  there  ' 
Another  sigh  than  mine  made  sweet 
With  its  dear  breath  the  scented  air! 
jAnaano !  could  it  be  my  hand 
That  now  was  trembling  in  thine  own? 
LoRiDizo !  could  it  be  mine  ear 
That  drank  the  music  of  thy  tond? 


We  sat  us  by  a  lattice,  where 
Came  in  the  soothing  evening-breeze. 
Rich  with  the  gifts  of  early  flowers. 
And  the  soft  wind-lute's  symphonies. 
And  in  the  twilight's  vesper-hour. 
Beneath  the  hang^g  jasmine-shower, 
I  heard  a  tale, — as  fond,  as  dear 
As  e'er  was  poured  in  woman's  ear ! 


MBBHZO  8   HISTORY. 

I  was  betrothed  from  earliest  youth 
To  a  fair  orphan,  who  wa»  left 


Beneath  my  father's  roof  and  care, — 

Of  every  other  friend  bereft : 

An  heiress,  with  her  fertile  vales. 

Caskets  of  Indian  gold  atid  pearl ; 

Yet  meek  as  poverty  itself. 

And  timid  as  a  peasant-girl : 

A  delicate,  frail  thing, — but  made 

For  spring-sunshine,  or  summer-shade ; — 

A  slender  flower,  unmeet  to  bear 

One  April-shower, — so  slight,  so  fair. 


I  loved  her  as  a  brother  loves 
His  favourite  sister:— and  when  war 
First  called  me  from  our  long-shared  home 
To  bear  my  father's  sword  afar, 
I  parted  from  her, — not  as  one 
Whose  life  and  soul  are  wrung  by  parting: 
With  death-cold  brow  and  throbbing  pulse, 
And  burning  tears  like  life-blood  starting. 
Lost  in  war-dreams,  I  scarcely  heard 
The  prayer  that  bore  my  name  above : 
The  Farewell !  that  kissed  ofi"  her  tears. 
Had  more  of  pity  than  of  love ! 
I  thought  of  her  not  with  that  deep, 
Intensest  memory  love  will  keep 
More  tenderly  than  life.     To  me 
She  was  but  as  a  dream  of  home, — 
One  of  those  calm  and  pleasant  thoughts 
That  o'er  the  soldier's  spirit  come ; 
Remembering  him,  when  battle  low'rs. 
Of  twilight-walks  and  fireside-hours. 


I  came  to  thy  bright  Florbncb  when 
The  task  of  blood  was  done : 
I  saw  thee !  Had  I  lived  before  ? 
Oh,  no !  my  life  but  then  begun. 
Ay,  by  that  blush !  the  summer-rose 
Has  not  more  luxury  of  light ! 
Ay,  by  those  eyes!  whose  language  is 
Like  what  the  clear  stars  speak  at  night. 
Thy  first  look  was  a  fever-spell ! — 
Thy  first  word  was  an  oracle 
Which  sealed  my  fate !  I  worshipped  thee, 
My  beautiful,  bright  deity ! 
Worshipped  thee  as  a  sacred  thing 
Of  Genius'  high  imagining ; — 
But  loved  thee  for  thy  sweet  revealing 
Of  woman's  own  most  gentle  feeling. 
I  might  have  broken  from  the  chain 
Thy  power,  thy  glory  round  me  flung ! 
But  never  might  forget  thy  blush — 
The  smile  which  on  thy  sweet  lips  hung ! 
I  lived  but  in  thy  sight!  One  night 
From  thy  hair  fell  a  myrtle-blossom ; 
It  was  a  relic  that  breathed  of  thee : 
Look !  it  has  withered  in  my  bosom ! 
Yet  I  was  wretched,  though  I  dwelt 
In  the  sweet  sight  of  Paradise: 
A  curse  lay  on  me.    But  not  now. 
Thus  smiled  upon  by  those  dear  eyes. 
Will  I  think  over  thoughts  of  pain. 
I'll  only  tell  thee  that  the  line 
That  ever  told  Love's  misery. 
Ne'er  told  of  misery  like  mine ! 
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I  wedded. — ^I  could  not  have  borne 
To  see  the  young  Iantib  blighted 
By  that  worst  blight  the  spring  can  know- 
Trusting  affection  ill  requited ! 
Oh,  was  it  that  she  was  too  fair. 
Too  innocent  for  this  damp  earth ; 
And  that  her  native  star  above 
Reclaimed  again  its  gentle  birth? 
Slie  faded.    Oh,  my  peerless  queen, 
I  need  not  pray  thee  pardon  me 
For  owning  that  my  heart  then  felt 
For  any  other  than  for  thee ! 
I  bore  her  to  those  azure  isles 
Where  Health  dwells  by  the  side  of  Spring ; 
And  deemed  their  green  and  sunny  vales, 
And  calm  and  fragrant  airs,  might  bring 
l¥armth  to  the  cheek,  light  to  the  eye, 
Of  her  who  was  too  young  to  die. 
It  was  in  vain!— and,  day  by  day, 
The  gentle  creature  died  away. 
As  parts  the  odour  from  the  rose — 
As  fades  the  sky  at  twilight's  close- 
She  past  so  tender  and  so  fair ; 
So  patient,  though  she  knew  each  breafli 
Might  be  her  last ;  her  own  mild  smile 
Parted  her  placid  lips  in  death. 
Her  grave  is  under  southern  skies; 
Green  turf  and  flowers  o*er  it  rise. 
Oh !  nothing  but  a  pale  spring-wreath 
Would  fade  o^er  her  who  lies  beneath ! 
I  gave  her  prayers — I  gave  her  tears — 
I  staid  awhile  beside  her  grave ; 
Then  led  by  Hope,  and  led  by  Love, 
Again  I  cut  the  azure  wave. 
What  have  I  more  to  say,  my  life! 
But  just  to  pray  one  smile  of  thine, 
Telling  I  have  not  loved  in  vain — 
That  thou  dost  join  these  hopes  of  mine  ? 
Yes,  smile,  sweet  love !  our  life  will  be 
As  radiant  as  a  fairy-tale! 
Glad  as  the  sk^-lark's  earliest  song — 
Sweet  as  the  sigh  of  the  spring-gale ! 
All,  all  that  life  will  ever  be. 
Shone  o*er,  divlnest  love!  by  thee. 


Oh,  mockery  of  happiness  I 
Love  now  was  all  too  late  to  save. 
False  Love!  oh  what  had  you  to  do 
With  one  you  had  led  to  the  grave? 
A  little  time  I  had  been  glad 
To  mark  the  paleness  on  my  cheek  ; 
To  feel  how,  day  by  day,  my  step 
Grew  fainter,  and  my  hand  more  weak ; 
To  know  the  fever  of  my  soul 
Was  also  preying  on  my  frame : 
But  now  I  would  have  given  worlds 
To  change  the  crimson  hectic^s  flame 
For  the  pure  rose  of  health  ;  to  live 
For  the  dear  life  that  Love  could  give. 
— Oh,  youth  may  sicken  at  its  bloom. 
And  wealth  and  fame  pray  for  the  tomb ;;, — 
But  can  love  bear  from  love  to  part, 
And  not  cling  to  that  ono  dear  heart? 


f  shrank  away  from  death, — ^my  team 

Had  been  unwept  in  other  years.: — 

But  thus,  in  love's  first  ecstasy. 

Was  it  not  worse  than  death  to  die? 

Loannzo !  I  would  live  for  thee ! 

But  thou  wilt  have  to  weep  for  me ! 

That  sun  has  kissed  the  moming-dewa,-^ 

I  shall  not  see  its  twilight  close! 

That  rose  is  fading  in  the  noon. 

And  I  shall  not  outlive  that  rose ! 

Come,  let  me  lean  upon  thy  breast, 

My  last,  best  place  of  happiest  rest! 

Once  more  let  me  breathe  thy  sighs — 

Look  once  more  in  those  watching  eyes ! 

Oh !  but  for  thee,  and  grief  of  thine. 

And  parting,  I  should  not  repine ! 

It  is  deep  happiness  to  die. 

Yet  live  in  Love's  dear  memory. 

Thou  wilt  remember  me,— my  name 

Is  linked  with,  beauty  and  with  fame. 

The  summer-airs,  the  summer-sky. 

The  soothing  spell  of  Music's  sigh, — 

Stars  in  their  poetry  of  night. 

The  silver  silence  of  moonlight; — 

The  dim  blush  of  the  twilii^ht-honrs. 

The  fragrance  of  the  bee-kissed  flowers; — 

But,  more  than  all,  sweet  songs  will  be 

Thrice  sacred  unto  Love  and  me. 

Lorenzo  !  be  this  kiss  a  spell ! 

My  first ! — my  last !  FAanwBiA ! — FAmawau. ! 


There  is  a  lone  and  stately  hall. 
Its  master  dwells  apart  from  all. 
A  wailderer  Uirough  Italians  land. 
One  night  a  refuge  there  I  found. 
The  lightning-flash  rolled  o'er  the  sky. 
The  torrent-rain  was  sweeping  round : 
These  won  me  entrance.     He  was  yoan^. 
The  castle's  lord,  but  pale  like  age} 
His  brow,  as  sculpture  beautiful. 
Was  wan  as  Griefs  corroded  page. 
He  had  no  words,  he  had  no  smiles. 
No  hopes: — his  sole  employ  to  brood 
Silently  over  his  sick  heart 
In  sorrow  and  in  solitude. 
I  saw  the  hall  where,  day  by  day. 
He  mused  his  weary  life  away ; 
It  scarcely  seemed  a  place  for  woe. 
But  rather  like  a  Genie's  home. 
Around  were  graceful  statues  ranged. 
And  pictures  shone  around  the  dome. 
But  there  was  one — a  loveliest  one ! — 
One  picture  brightest  of  all  there ! — 
Oh !  never  did  the  painter's  dreaiu 
Shape  tiling  so  gloriously  fair ! 
It  was  a  face ! — the  summer-day 
Is  not  more  radiant  in  its  light! 
Dark  flashing  eyes,  like  the  deep  stars 
Lightning  the  azure  brow  of  night; 
A  blush  like  sunrise  o'er  the  rone  ; 
A  cloud  of  raven-hair,  whose  shade 
Was  sweet  as  evening's,  and  whose  curls 
Clustered  beneath  a  iaurol-braid. 
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She  leant  apAn  a  harp:— one  hand 
Wandered,  like  snow,  amid  the  chords ; 
The  lips  were  opening  with  tnch  life. 
You  almont  heard  the  Ailvery  words. 
She  looked  a  form  of  light  and  life, — 
All  soni,  all  panion,  and  all  fire; 
A  priestess  of  Apollo's,  when 
'Jlic  morning-beams  finll  on  her  lyre ; 


A  Sappho,  or  ere  love  had  tnmed 

The  heart  to  stone  where  once  it  homed. 

But  hy  the  pictiire*s  side  was  placed 

A  funeral  urn,  on  which  was  traced 

The  hearths  recorded  wretchedness; 

And  on  a  tablet,  hung  above, 

Was  'graved  one  tribute  of  sad  words — 

LOBBNZO^  TO   HIS   MlKSTBEL-LoTB. 
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CANTO     L 

Call  to  mind  yonr  loveliest  dream, — 
IVhen  your  sleep  is  luHM  by  a  mountain- 
stream, 
l¥hen  your  pillow  is  made  of  the  violet. 
And  over  your  head  the  branches  are  met 
Of  a  lime-tree  coverM  with  bloom  and  bees, 
When  the  roses*  breath  is  on  the  breeze. 
When  odours  and  light  on  your  eyelids  press 
With  summer's  delicious  idleness; 
And  upon  you  some  shadowy  likeness  may 

glance 
Of  the  faery-banks  of  the  bright  Durance ; 
Just  where  at  first  its  current  flows 
^Mid  willows  and  its  own  white  rose, — 
Its  clear  and  early  tide,  or  ere 
A  shade,  save  trees,  its  waters  bear. 

The  sun,  like  an  Indian  King,  has  left 
To  that  foir  river  a  royal  gift 
Of  gold  and  pnrple;  no  longer  shines 
His  broad  red  disk  o'er  that  forest  of  pines 
Sweeping  beneath  the  burning  sky 
Like  a  death-black  ocean,  whose  billows  lie 
Dreaming  dark  dreams  of  storm  in  their  sleep 
When  the  wings  of  the  tempest  shall  over 

them  sweep. 
— And  with  its  towers  cleaving  the  red 
Of  the*  sunset-clouds,  and  its  shadow  spread 
Like  a  cloak  before  it,  darkening  the  ranks 
Of  the  lij^ht  young  trees  on  the  river's  banks. 
And  ending  there,  as  the  waters  shone 
Too  bright  for  shadows  to  rest  upon, 
A  castle  stands ;  whose  windows  gleam 
Like  the  golden  flash  of  a  noon-lit  stream 
Seen  through  the  lily  and  water-flags'  screen : 
Just  so  shme  those  panes  through  the  ivy 
green, 
I       A  curtain  to  shut  oat  sun  and  air, 

Which  the  work  of  years  has  woven  there. 
— Bat  not  in  the  lighted  pomp  of  the  west 
Looks  the  evening  its  loveliest ; 
Enter  yon  turret,  and  round  yoa  gaae 
On  what  the  twiiight-«ast  displays : 


One  star,  pure,  clear,  as  if  it  shed 
The  dew  on  each  young  flower's  head ; 
And,  like  a  beauty  of  southern  clime, 
Her  veil  thrown  back  for  the  first  time. 
Pale,  timid,  as  she  feared  to  own 
Her  claim  upon  the  midnight-throne. 
Shows  the  fair  moon  her  crescent  sign. 
— Beneath,  in  many  a  serpentine. 
The  river  wanders ;  chesnut-trees 
Spread  their  old  boughs  o'er  cottages 
Where  the  low  roofs  and  porticoes 
Are  cover'd  with  the  Provence-rose. 
And  there  are  vineyards :  none  might  view 
The  fruit  o'er  which  the  foliage  weaves ; 
And  olive-groves,  pale  as  the  dew 
Crusted  its  silver  o'er  the  leaves. 
And  there  the  castle-garden  lay 
With  tints  in  beautiful  array: 
Its  dark  green  walks,  its  fountains  falling. 
Its  tame  birds  to  each  other  calling; 
The  peacock  with  its  orient  rings. 
The  silver  pheasant's  gleaming  wings ; 
And  OB  the  hreeie  rich  odours  sent 
Sweet  messages,  as  if  they  meant 
To  rouse  each  sleeping  sense  to  all 
The  loveliness  of  evening's  fall. — 
That  lonely  turret,  is  it  not 
A  minstrel's  own  peculiar  spot? 
Thus  with  the  light  of  shadowy  gray 
To  dream  the  pleasant  hours  away. 


Slight  columns  were  around  the  liall 
With  wreathed  and  fluted  pedestal 
Of  green  Italian  marble  made. 
In  likeness  of  the  palm-trees'  shade ; 
And  o'er  the  ceiling  starry  showers 
Mingled  with  many-colour'd  flowers. 
With  crimson  roses  o'er  her  weeping. 
There  lay  that  royal  maiden  sleeping — 
Danib,  she  whom  gold  could  move — 
How  could  it  move  her  heart  to  love  f 
Between  the  pillars  the  rich  fold 
Of  tapestry  fell,  inwrought  with  gold, 
And  manv-colonr'd  silks  which  gave. 
Strange  legends  of  the  fair  and  brave. 
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And  there  the  terrace  covered  o'er 
With  summer's  fair  and  scented  store ; 
As  grateful  for  the  gentle  care 
That  had  such  pride  to  keep  it  fair. 


And,  gazing,  as  if  heart  and  eye 
Were  mingled  with  that  lovely  sky, 
There  stood  a  youth,  slight  as  not  yet 
With  manhood's  strength  and  firmness  set; 
But  on  his  cold,  pale  cheek  were  caught 
The  traces  of  some  deeper  thought, 
A  something  seen  of  pride  and  gloom, 
Not  like  youth's  hour  of  light  and  hloom: 
A  hrow  of  pride,  a  lip  of  scorn, — 
Yet  heautiful  in  scorn  and  pride — 
A  conscious  pride,  as  if  he  own'd 
Gems  hidden  from  the  world  beside ; 
And  scorn,  as  he  cared  not  to  learn 
Should  others  prize  those  gems  or  spurn. 
He  was  the  last  of  a  proud  race 
Who  left  him  hut  his  sword  and  name. 
And  boyhood  past  in  restless  dreams 
Of  future  deeds  and  future  fame. 
But  there  were  other  dearer  dreams 
Than  the  light'ning-flash  of  these  war-gleams 
That  fiird  the  depths  of  Raymond's  heart; 
For  his  was  now  the  loveliest  part 
Of  the  young  poet's  life,  when  first. 
In  solitude  and  silence  nnrst. 
His  genius  rises  like  a  spring 
Unnoticed  in  its  wandering ; 
Ere  winter-cloud  or  summer-ray 
Have  chill'd,  or  wasted  it  away. 
When  thoughts  with  their  own  beauty  fill'd 
Shed  their  own  richness  over  all. 
As  waters  from  sweet  woods  distill'd 
Breathe  perfume  out  where'er  they  fall. 
I  know  not  whether  Love  can  fling 
A  deeper  witchery  from  his  wing 
Than  falls  sweet  Power  of  Song  from  thine; 
Yet,  ah !  the  wreath  that  binds  thy  shrine. 
Though  seemingly  all  bloom  and  light. 
Hides  thorn  and  canker,  worm  and  blight. 
Planet  of  wayward  destinies 
Thy  victims  are  thy  votaries!  ^ 

Alas !  for  him  whose  youthful  fire 
Is  vowed  and  wasted  on  the  lyre, — 
Alas !  for  him  who  shall  essay. 
The  laurel's  long  and  dreary  way ! 
Mocking  will  greet,  neglect  will  chill 
His  spirit's  gush,  his  bosom's  tlirill; 
And,  worst  of  all,  that  heartless  praise 
Echoed  from  what  another  says. 
He  dreams  a  dream  of  life  and  light. 
And  grasps  the  rainbow  that  appears 
Afar  all  beautiful  and  bright. 
And  finds  it  only  formed  of  tears. 
Ay,  let  him  reach  the  goal,  let  fame 
Pour  glory's  sunlight  on  his  name. 
Let  his  songs  be  on  every  tongue. 
And  wealth  and  honours  round  him  flung : 
Then  let  him  show  his  secret  thought. 
Will  it  not  own  them  dearly  bought? 
See  him  in  weariness  fling  down 
I'hc  golden  harp,  the  violet-crown ; 


And  sigh  for  all  the  toil,  the  care. 
The  wrong  that  he  has  had  to  bear ; 
Then  wish  the  treasures  of  his  lute 
Had  been,  like  his  own  feelings,  mute. 
And 'curse  the  hour  when  that  he  gave 
To  sight  that  wealtli,  his  lord  and  slave. 


But  Raymond  was  in  the  first  stage 
Of  life's  enchanted  pilgrimage : 
'Tis  not  for  Spring  to  think  on  all 
The  sear  and  waste  of  Autumn's  fall: — 
Enough  for  him  to  watch  beside 
The  bursting  of  the  mountain-tide. 
To  wander  through  the  twilight-shade 
By  the  dark,  arching  pine-boughs  made. 
And  at  the  evening's  starlit  hour 
To  seek  for  some  less  shadowy  bower. 
Where  dewy  leaf,  and  flower  pale. 
Made  the  home  of  the  nightingale. 
Or  he  would  seek  the  turret-hall. 
And  there,  unheard,  unseen  of  all. 
When  even  the  night-winds  were  mate« 
His  rich  tones  answer'd  to  the  lute  ; 
And  in  his  pleasant  solitude 
He  would  forget  his  wayward  mood. 
And  pour  his  spirit  forth  when  none 
Broke  on  his  solitude,  save  one. 


There  is  a  light  step  passing  by 
Like  the  distant  sound  of  music's  sigh  ; 
It  is  that  fair  and  gentle  child, 
Whose  sweetness  has  so  oft  beguiled. 
Like  sunlight  on  a  stormy  day. 
His  almost  sullenness  away. 


They  said  she  was  not  of  mortal  birth. 
And  her  face  was  fairer  than  face  of  earth : 
What  is  the  thing  to  liken  it  to? 
A  lily  just  dipp'd  in  the  summer-dew — 
Parian  marble — snow's  first  fall? — 
Her  brow  was  fairer  than  each  and  all. 
And  so  delicate  was  each  vein's  soft  blue, 
'Twas  not  like  blood  that  wander'd  through. 
Rarely  upon  that  cheek  was  shed, 
By  health  or  by  youth,  one  tinge  of  red ; 
And  never  closest  look  could  descry. 
In  shine,  or  in  shade,  the  hue  of  her  eye : 
But  as  it  were  made  of  light,  it  changed. 
With  every  sunbeam  that  over  it  ranged ; 
And  that  eye  could  look  through  the  long 

dark  lash. 
With  the  moon's  dewy  smile,  or  the  light- 
ning's flash. 
Her  silken  tresses,  so  bright  and  so  fair. 
Stream'd  like  a  banner  of  light  on  the  air. 
And  seldom  its  sunny  wealth  around 
Was  chaplet  of  flowers  or  ribbon  bound ; 
But  amid  the  gold  of  Us  thousand  curls 
Was  twisted  a  braid  of  snow-white  pearls, — 
They  said  'twas  a  charmed  spell ;  that  before 
l*his  braid  her  nameless  mother  wore ; 
And  many  were  the  stories  wild 
Whisper'd  of  the  neglected  child. 
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Lord  AviRAui,  fUiiit  ihe  tale  was  told) 
The  former  lord  or  the  castle-hold,-— 
Lord  Ahibald  had  followed  the  chase 
Till  he  was  first  and  last  in  the  race ; 
The  blood-dyed  sweat  hnng  on  his  steed, 
Cach  breath  was  a  gasp,  yet  he  stayM  not 

his  speed. 
Twice  the  dost  and  foam  had  been  washM 
By   the   monntain-torrent  that  OTor  them 

dash'd ; 
Bat  still  the  stag  held  on  his  way. 
Till  a  forest  of  pine-trees  before  them  lay. 
And  boanding  and  crashing  bonghs  declare 
The  stag  and  the  hunter  haTo  entered  tiiere. 
On,  on  they  went,  till  a  greenwood-screen 
Lay  AaiaALD  and  his  prey  between : 
He   has  heard   the   creature   sink   on   the 

ground. 
And  the  branches  give  way  at  his  conrser^s 

bound. 


The  spent  stag  on  the  grass  is  laid ; 
But  oTor  him  is  leant  a  maid. 
Her  arms  and  fair  hair  glistening 
With  the  bright  waters  of  the  spring; 
And  AaiaALD  paused,  and  gamed,  as  seeing 
Were  grown  the  sole  sense  of  his  being. 

At  first  she  heard  him  not,  but  bent 
Upon  her  pitying  task  Intent ; 
The  summer-clouds  of  hair  that  hung 
Oyer  her  brow  were  backwards  flung  ; 
She  saw  him  I  Her  first  words  were  prayer 
Her  gasping  farourite's  life  to  spare : 
But  her  next  tones  were  soft  and  low. 
And  on  her  cheek  a  mantling  glow 
Flay'd  like  a  rainbow;  and  the  eye 
That,   raised  in  pleading  energy. 
Shed,  starlike,  its  deep  beauty  round, 
Seem*d  now  as  if  to  earth  spell-bound. 
They  parted:  but  each  one  that  night 
Thought  on  the  meeting  at  twilight. 


It  matters  not,  how,  day  by  day. 
Lore  made  his  sure  but  secret  war. 
Oh,  where  is  there  the  heart  but  kn 
Love's  first  steps  are  upon  the  rose  t 
And  here  were  all  which  still  should  be 
Nurses  to  Loto^  sweet  Infhncy.— 
Hope,  mystery,  absence :— then  each  thought 
A  something  holy  with  it  brought 
Their  sighs  were  breathed,  their  tows  wore 

given 
Before  the  fsce  of  the  high  Heaven, 
Link'd  not  with  courtly  vanities. 
But  birds  and  blossoms,  leaves  and  trees  :— 
Love  was  not  made  for  palace-pride. 
For  halls  and  domes — they  met  beside 
A  marblo-foantaia,  overgrown 
With  moss,  that  made  it  aatnre'k  own, 
Though  through  the  green  shone  veins  of 


Like  the  small  Fairy's  paved  ways. 


'As  if  a  relic  left  to  show 
The  luxury  of  departed  days. 
And  show  its  nothingness.    The  wave 
That  princely  brows  was  wont  to  lave 
Was  left  now  for  the  wild  bird's  bill. 
And  the  red  deer  to  drink  their  fill. 
Yet  still  it  was  as  fair  a  spot 
As  in  its  once  more  splendid  lot: 
Around,  the  dark  sweep  of  the  pine 
Guarded  it  like  a  wood-nymph's  shrine. 
And  the  gold-spotted  moss  was  set 
With  crowds  of  Uie  white  violet. 
One  only  oak  grew  by  the  spring. 
The  forest's  patriarch  and  king ; 
A  nightingale  had  built  her  nest 
In  the  ^reen  shadow  of  its  rest ; 
And  in  its  hollow  trunk  the  bees 
Dwelt  in  their  honey-palaces ; 
And  underneath  its  shelter  stood. 
Leant  like  a  beauty  o'er  the  flood 
Watching  each  tender  bud  unclose, 
A  beautiful  white  Provence-roee ; — 
Yet  wan  and  pale  as  that  it  knew 
What  changing  skies  and  sun  could  do; 
As  that  it  knewv  and,  knowing,  sigh'd. 
The  vanity  of  summer-pride ; 
As  watching  could  put  oflT  the  hour 
When  falls  the  leaf  and  fades  the  flower. 
Alas !  that  every  lovely  Uiing 
Lives  only  but  for  withering, — 
That  sprtng^rainbowo  and  summer-shine 
End  but  in  autumn's  pale  decline. 


And  here  tlie  lovers  met,  what  hour 
The  bee  departed  fh>m  the  flower. 
And  droop'd  the  bud  at  being  left. 
Or  as  ashamed  of  eaeh  sweet  theft. 
What  hour  the  soft  wind  bore  along 
The  nightingale's  moonlighted  song. 


And  AmaAtA  heard  her  father's  i 
He  whose  it  was,  was  link'd  with  ffuM: 
Though  driven  from  his  heritage, 
A  hunted  exile  In  his  age. 
For  that  he  would  not  bead  the  knee. 
And  draw  the  sword  at  Rome'b  decree. 


She  led  him  to  the  lonely  cot 
And  almost  AviaAUi  wish'd  hb  lot 
Had  beea  cast  in  that  humbler  life. 
Over  whose  peace  the  hour  of  strife 
Passes  but  like  the  storm  at  sea 
That  wakes  not  earth's  tiaaqnilllty. 


In  secret  wore  they  wed,  not  then 
Had  Amiualo  power  to  fling  again 
The  banner  of  defiance  wide 
To  priestly  pomp  and  priestly  pride; 
But  day  by  day  more  strong  his  hand. 
And  more  his  friends,  and  soon  the  brand 
That  In  its  wrongs  and  silence  slept 
Had  irom  ito  hlood-stain'd  scabbard  leapt. 
S6 
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But  here  are  told  iuch  rarying  tales 

That  none  may  know  where  truth  preraila; 

For  there  were  hints  of  murder  done. 

And  deeds  of  blood  that  well  might  shun 

All  knowledge ;  but  the  wildest  one 

Was  mostbclieTed:  'twas  whispered  round 

Lord  Amirald  in  hunting  found 

An  cTil  spirit,  but  array'd    '^ 

In  semblance  of  a  human  maid; 

That  'twas  some  holy  word  whose  force 

Broke  o£P  their  sinful  intercourse. 

But  this  is  sure,  one  CTening  late 

Lord  Amirald  reach'd  his  castle-gate, 

And  blood  was  on  his  spurs  of  gold. 

And  blood  was  on  his  mantle's  fold,— 

He  flung  it  back,  and  on  his  arm 

A  fair  young  child  lay  pillow'd  warm; 

It  stretch'd  lU  little  hands  and  smiled. 

And  AMiRALD  said  it  was  his  child, 

And  bade  the  train  their  aid  afford 

Suiting  the  daughter  of  their  Lord. 

Then  sought  his  brother,  but  alone; 

Yet  there  were  some  who  heard  a  tone 

Of  stifled  agony,  a  prayer, 

His  child  should  meet  a  father's  care; 

And  as  he  past  the  haU  again 

He  call'd  around  his  vassal-train. 

And  bade  them  own  his  brother's  sway. 

Then  past  himself  like  a  dream  away,— 

And  from  that  hour  none  heard  his  name, 

No  tale,  no  tidings  of  him  came. 

Save  a  vague  murmur,  that  he  fell 

In  fighting  with  the  Infidel. 

But  his  fair  child  grew  like  a  flower 
.    Springing  in  March's  earlier  hour, 
'Mid  storm  and  chill,  yet  loveliest— 
Though  somewhat  paler  than  the  rest. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  orphan'd  state, 
So  young,  so  fair,  so  desolnte, — 
Somewhat  of  likeness  in  their  fate 
Made  Raymond's  heart  for  her  confess 
Its  hidden  depths  of  tenderness. 
Neglected  both ;  and  those  that  pine 
In  love's  despair  and  hope's  declme. 
Can  love  the  most  when  some  sweet  spell 
Breaks  the  seal  on  affection's  well. 
And  bids  iU  waters  flow  like  light 
Returning  to  the  darken'd  sight. 
And  while  his  fallen  fortunes  taught 
RATMOTfD^s  proud  solitude  of  thought, 
His  spirit's  cold,  stem  haughtiness. 
In  her  was  gentle  moumfulness. 
The  cold  north-wind  which  bows  to  earth 
The  lightness  of  the  willow's  birth 
Bends  not  the  muuntain-cedar-trees ; 
Folding  their  branches  from  the  breese, 
They  stand  as  if  they  could  defy 
The  utmost  rage  of  storm  and  sky. 
And  she,  she  would  have  thought  it  sin 
To  harbour  one  sweet  thought  within, 
In  whose  delight  he  had  no  part- 
He  was  the  world  of  her  young  heart 


A  childish  fondness,  yet  revealing 
Somewhat  of  woman's  deeper  feelings- 
Else  wherefore  is  that  crimson  blush. 
As  her  cheek  felt  her  bosom's  rush 
Upon  her  face,  while  pausing  now 
Her  eyes  are  raised  to  Rayxoks's  brow. 
Who  lute-waked  to  a  ballad  old 
A  legend  of  the  fair  and  bold. 


He  raised  the  golden  cup  from  the  boiri 
It  sparkled  with  purple  wealtli. 

He  kist  the  brim  her  lip  had  prest 
And  drank  to  his  ladye's  health. 


Ladye,  to-night  I  pledge  thy 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  pledge  mine; 

Ever  the  smile  of  beauty  should  light 
The  victor's  blood-red  wine. 

There  are  some  flowers  of  brightest 

Amid  thy  beautiful  hair. 
Give  me  those  roses,  they  shall  be 

The  favour  I  will  wear. 


For  ere  their  colour  is  wholly  goae. 
Or  the  breath  of  their  sweetness  Mti, 

They  shall  be  placed  in  thy  curls  agaia. 
But  dy'd  of  a  deeper  red. 

The  warrior  rode  forth  in  the  ronniing-ligkt. 

And  beside  his  snow-white  plume 
Were  the  roses  wet  with  the  sparkling  dew. 

Like  pearls  on  their  criaison  bloom. 

The  maiden  stood  on  her  highest  tower. 
And  watch'd  her  knight  depart; 

She  dash'd  the  tear  aside,  but  her  hmd 
Might  not  still  her  beating  heart 

All  day  she  watch'd  the  distant  clouds 
^    Float  on  the  distant  air, 
A  crucifix  upon  her  neck. 
And  on  her  lips  a  prayer. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  twilight  eaait 
With  her  banner  of  pearlin  gray. 

And  then  aflir  she  saw  a  band 
Wind  down  the  vale  their  way. 

They  came  like  victors,  for  high  o'er  tWr 
ranks    * 

Were  their  crimson  colours  borne; 
And  a  stranger  pennon  droop'd  beacath. 

But  that  was  bow'd  and  torn: 


But  she  saw  no  white  steed  firaC  ia  the 
No  rider  that  spnrr'd  before; 

But  the  evening-shadows  were  closiag 
And  she  could  see  iio  marr. 
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She  tiini*d  from  her  watch  on  the  lonely  tower 

In  haste  to  reach  the  hall, 
And  as  ehe  sprang  down  the  winding-stair 

She  heard  the  drawhridge  fall. 

A  hundred  harps  their  welcome  rung, 

Then  paused  as  if  in  fear ; 
The  ladye  entered  the  hall,   and  saw 

Her  true  knight  stretchM  on  his  hier! 


The  song  ceased,  yet  not  with  its  tone 
Is  the  minstrers  vision  wholly  flown; 
But  there  he  stood  as  if  he  had  sent 
His  spirit  to  roye  on  the  element. 
But  Eta  hroke  on  his  trance,  and  the  while 
Play'd  o*er  her  lip  a  sigh  and  a  smile; — 
"Now  turn  thee  from  that  evening-sky. 
And  the  dreaming  thoughts  that  are  passing 

And  give  me  those  huds,  thoa  hast  plnck'd 

away 
The  leaves  of  the  rose  round  which  they  lay; 
Yet  still  the  boon  thrice  fair  will  be. 
And  give  them  for  my  tidings  to  me. 
A  herald  waits  in  the  court  to  claim 
Aid  in  the  Lady  of  Clarin's  name; 
And  well  you  know  the  fair  Clotildb 
Will  have  her  utmost  prayer  fulfilled. 
Cro  to  the  hall  at  once,  and  ask 
That  thine  may  bo  the  glorious  task 
To  spread  the  banner  to  the  day 
And  lead  the  vassals  to  the  fray.*'— 


He  rush*d  to  the  crowded  hall,  and  there 
He  heard  the  lierald's  words  declare 
The  inroad  on  her  lands,  the  wrong 
The  lonely  Countess  suffered  long, 
And  now  Sir  Hbrbbht's  arm*d  array 
Before  her  very  castle  lay; 
But  surely  there  was  many  a  knight 
Whose  sword  would  strike  for  lady*s  right; 
And  surely  many  a  lover's  hand 
In  such  a  cause  would  draw  the  brand. 


And  rush'd  the  blood,  and  flashM  the  light 
To  Ratmono's  cheek,  from  Raymond's  eye. 
When  he  stood  forth  and  claim'd  the  fight. 
And  spoke  of  death  and  victory. 
Those  words  that  thrill  the  heart  when  first 
Forth  the  young  warrior's  soul  has  burst. 
And  smiled  the  castle-lord  to  see 
His  ward's  impetuous  energy. 


"WeU!  get  thy  sword, 'the  dawning  day 
Shall  see  thee  lead  n^y  best  array ; 
Suits  it  young  warrior  well  to  fight 
For  fauiy's  cause  and  hidy's  right? 
jHs  just  a  field  for  knight  to  win 
ra  and  honours  in." 


Uis  nuUden  spiura  i 


And  Raymond  felt  as  if  a  gush 
Of  thousand  waters  in  one  rush 
Were  on  his  heart,  as  if  the  dreams 
Of  what,  alas!  life  only  seemn. 
Wild  thoughts  and  noontide -reveries. 
Were  tum'd  into  realities. 
Impatient,  restless,  first  his  steed 
Was  hurried  to  its  utmost  speed: 
And  next  his  falchion's  edge  was  tried, 
Then  waved  the  helmet's  plume  of  pride. 
Then  wandering  through  the  courts  and  hall, 
He  paused  in  none  yet  pass'd  through  all. 


But  there  was  one  whose  gentle  heart 
Could  ill  take  its  accustomed  part 
In  Raymond's  feelings,  one  who  deem'd 
That  almost  unkind  Raymond  seem'd: — 
If  thus  the  very  name  of  war 
Could  fill  so  utterly  each  thought. 
How  durst  she  hope,  that  when  afar 
Eva  would  be  to  memory  brought? 
Oh,  she  had  yet  the  task  to  learn 
How  often  woman's  heart  must  turn 
To  feed  upon  its  own  excess 
Of  deep  yet  passionate  tenderness! 
How  much  of  grief  the  heart  must  prove 
That  yields  a  sanctuary  to  love! 


And  ever  since  the  crimson  day 
Had  faded  into  twilight  gray, 
She  had  been  in  the  gallery,  where 
Hung,  pictured,  knight  and  lady  fair. 
Where  haughty  brow,  and  lovely  face, 
Show'd  youth  and  maiden  of  her  race. 


With  both  it  was  a  favourite  spot. 
And  names  and  histories  which  had  not 
A  record  save  in  the  dim  light 
Tradition  throws  pn  memory's  night 
To  them  were  treasures ;  they  could  tell 
What  fk«m  the  first  crusade  befell. 


There  could  not  be  a  solitude 
More  fitted  for  a  pensive  mood 
Than  this  old  gallery, — the  light 
Of  the  full  moon  came  coldly  bright— 
A  silvery  stream,  save  where  a  stain 
Fell  from  the  pictured  window-pane, — 
A  ruby  flush,  a  purple  dye^ 
Like  the  last  sun-streak  on  the  sky. 
And  lighted  lip,  and  cheek  of  bloom 
Almost  in  mockery  of  the  tomb. 
How  sad,  how  strange  to  think  the  shade, 
The  copy  faint  of  beauty  made. 
Should  be  the  only  wreek  that  death 
Shall  leave  of  so  much  bloom  and  breath. 
The  cheek,   long  since   tlie  earth-worm's 

prey, 
Beside  the  lovely  of  to-day 
Here  smiles  as  bright,  as  fresh,  as  fair, 
As  if  of  the  same  noov  it  were. 
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There  pottM  a  step  aloog  the  hall, 
And  £vA  eUrtod  as  if  all 
Her  treasures,  secret  nntil  now. 
Burnt  in  the  blush  upon  her  brow. 
There  was  a  something  in  their  meeting, 
A  conscious  trembling  in  her  greeting, 
As  coldness  from  his  eye  might  hide 
The  struggle  of  her  love  and  pride ; 
Then  fears  of  all  too  much  revealing 
Vanish^  with  a  reproachful  feeling. 


What,  coldness!  when  another  day 
And  RAYnonn  would  be  fkr  away. 
When  that  to-morrow*8  rising  sun 
Might  be  the  last  he  look'd  upon ! 


**Come,  Eta,  dear !  by  the  moonlight 
We  '11  Tisit  all  our  haunts  to-night. 
I  could  not  lay  me  down  to  rest. 
For,  like  the  feathers  in  my  crest. 
My  thoughts  are  waving  to  and  fro. 
Come,  Eva,  dear!  I  could  not  go 
Without  a  pilgrimage  to  all 
Of  garden,  nook,  and  waterfall, — 
Where,  amid  birids,  and  leaves,  apd  flowers. 
And  gales  that  cool'd  the  sunny  hours. 
With  legend  old,  and  plaining  song. 
We  found  not  summer's  day  too  long.*' 


Through  many  a  shadowy  spot  they  past, 
Looking  its  loveliest  and  its  hist, 
UntH  they  paused  beneath  the  shade 
Of  cypress  and  of  roses  made, — 
The  one  so  sad,  the  one  so  fair. 
Just  bleat  as  love  and  sorrow  are. 
And  RATHonn  pray*d  the  maiden  gather. 
And  twine  in  a  red  wreath  together 
The  roses.  No,  she  sigh'd,  not  these 
Sweet  children  of  the  sun  and  breese. 
Bom  for  the  beauty  of  a  day. 
Dying  as  all  fiiir  things  decay 
When  loveliest, — these  may  not  be, 
RATHom,  my  parting  gift  to  thee. 
From  next  her  heart,  where  it  had  lain. 
She  took  an  amber-scented  chain, 
1*0  which  a  cross  of  gold  was  hung. 
And  round  the  warrior's  neck  she  flung 
The  reliqne,  while  he  kiss'd  away 
The  warm  tears  that  upon  it  lay. 
And  mark'd  they  not  the  pale,  dim  sky 
Had  lost  its  moonlit  brilliancy. 
When  suddenly  a  bugle  rang, — 
Forth  at  its  summons  RAWOicn  sprang,    . 
Bnt  tum'd  again  to  say  fiurewell 
To  her  whose  gushing  teardrops  fell 
Like  summer-rain, — but  he  is  gone ! 
And  £vA  weeps,  and  weeps  alone. 


Dark  was  the  shade  of  that  old  tower 
In  the  gray  light  of  rooming's  hour; 
And  cold  and  pale  the  maiden  leant 
Over  the  heavy  battlement. 


And  look'd  upon  the  armed  show 

That  hurrying  throng'd  the  court  below  : 

With  her  white  robe  and  long  bright  hair, 

A  golden  veil  Qung  on  the  air. 

Like  Peace  prepared  from  earth  to  fly. 

Yet  pausing,  ere  she  wing'd  on  high. 

In  pity  for  the  rage  and  crime 

That  forced  her  to  some  fairer  clime. 

When  suddenly  her  pale  cheek  burned. 

For  RAYUoiin^s  eye  to  hers  was  tnm'd  ; 

But  like  a  meteor  past  its  flame — 

She  was  too  sad  for  maiden  shame. 

She  heard  the  heavy  drawbridge  fall. 

And  RAYnonn  rode  the  first  of  all; 

But  when  he  came  to  the  green  height 

Which  hid  the  castle  from  his  sight. 

With  useless  spur  and  slacken'd  rein. 

Be  was  the  laggard  of  the  train. 

They  paused  upon  the  steep  aseent. 

And  spear,  iind  shield,  and  breast-plate  sent 

A  light,  as  if  the  rising  day 

Upon  a  mirror  flash'd  its  ray. 

They  pass  on,  Eva  only  sees 

A  chance-plume  waving  in  the  breene. 

And  then  can  see  no  more — but  home 

Upon  the  echo,  came  the  horn ; 

At  last  nor  sight  nor  sound  declare 

Anght  of  what  pasB*d  that  morning  there. 

Sweet  sang  the  birds,  light  swept  the  brecse. 

And  play'd  the  sunlight  o*er  the  trees. 

And  roird  the  river*s  depths  of  blue 

Quiet  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

And  Eva  felt  as  if  of  all 

Her  heart  were  sole  memorial. 


CANTO     II. 

Thb  first,  the  very  first ;  oh !  none 
Can  feel  again  as  they  have  done; 
In  love,  in  war,  in  pride,  in  all 
The  planets  of  lifers  coronal. 
However  beautiful  or  bright, — 
What  can  be  like  their  first  sweet  lightf 


When  will  the  youth  feel  as  he  felt. 
When  first  at  beauty's  feet  he  knelt  f 
As  if  her  least  smile  could  confer 
A  kingdom  on  its  worshipper ; 
Or  ever  care,  or  ever  fear 
Had  crossM  love's  morning-hemisphere. 
And  the  young  bard,  the  first  time  praise 
Sheds  its  spring-sunlight  o'er  his  lays, 
Though  loftier  laurel,  higher  name. 
May  crown  the  minstrel's  noontide-fkme. 
They  will  not  bring  the  deep  content 
Of  his  lute's  first  encouragement. 
And  where  the  glory  that  will  yield 
The  flush  and  glow  of  his  first  field 
To  tlie  voung  chief?  Will  Rayxohb  ever 
Feel  as  he  now  is  feeling? — ^Never. 
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The  tun  went  down  or  ere  they  gainM 
The  glen  where  the  chief  band  reniainM. 
It  WM  a  lone  and  secret  shade, 
As  nature  form'd  an  ambuscade 
For  the  bird's  nest  and  the  deer's  lair, 
Though  now  less  quiet  guests  were  there. 
On  one  side  like  a  fortress  stood 
A  mingled  pine  and  chesnut  wood ; 
Autumn  was  falling,  but  the  pine 
Seem'd  as  it  mock'd  all  change ;  no  sign 
Of  season  on  its  leaf  was  seen. 
The  same  dark  gloom  of  changeless  green. 
But  like  the  gorgeous  Persian  hands 
*Mid  the  stem  race  of  northern  lands. 
The  chesnut-boughs  were  bright  with  aU 
That  gilds  and  mocks  the  autumn's  fall. 


Like  stragglers  from  an  army's  rear 
Gradual  they  grew,  near  and  less  near. 
Till  ample  space  was  left  to  raise. 
Amid  the  trees,  the  watch-fire's  blaze ; 
And  there,  wrapt  in  their  cloaks  around. 
The  soldiers  scatter'd  o^er  the  ground. 


One  was  more  crowded  than  the  rest. 
And  to  that  one  was  Raymomd  prest ; — 
There  sat  the  chief:  kind  greetings  came 
At  the  first  sound  of  Riyxoifn's  name. 
«*Am  I  not  proud  that  this  should  be. 
Thy  first  field  to  be  fought  with  me: 
Years  since  thy  father's  sword  and  mine 
Together  dimm'd  their  maiden  shine. 
We  were  sworn  brothers;  when  he  fell 
rrwas  mine  to  hear  his  last  fnrewell: 
And  how  roTonged  I  need  not  say. 
Though  few  were  left  to  tell  that  day.— 
Thy  brow  is  his,  and  thou  wilt  wield 
A  sword  like  his  in  battle-field. 
Let  the  day  break,  and  thou  shalt  ride 
Another  Rayhoicii  by  my  side; 
And  thou  shalt  win  and  I  confer, 
To-morrow,  knightly  brand  and  spur." 


Witii  thoughts  of  pride,  and  thoughts  of 
grief. 
Sat  Ratmonb  by  that  stranger  chief. 
So  proud  to  hear  his  father's  feme. 
So  sad  to  hear  that  father's  name. 
And  then  to  think  that  he  had  known 
That  fother  by  his  name  alone ; 
And  aye  his  heart  within  him  buraM 
When  his  eye  to  Dn  Yalbmob  turn'd, 
MarkM  his  high  step,  his  warlike  mien, — 
And  attch  my  father  would  have  been! 


A  few  words  of  yean  past  away, 
A  few  words  of  the  commg  day. 
They  parted,  not  that  night  for  sleep ; 
RAWOMn  had  thoughts  that  well  might  keep 
Rest  from  hb  pillow, — memory,  hope. 
In  youth's  homon  hiid  full  scope 


To  blend  and  part  each  varied  line 

Of  cloud  and  clear,  of  shade  and  shine. 


Ho  rose  and  wander'd  round,  the  light 
Of  the  full  moon  fell  o'er  each  height ; 
Leaving  the  wood  behind  in  shade. 
O'er  rock,  and  glen,  and  rill  it  play'd. 
He  foUow'd  a  small  stream  whose  tide 
Was  bank'd  by  lilies  on  each  side. 
And  there,  as  if  secure  of  rest, 
A  swan  had  built  her  lonely  nest; 
And  spread  out  was  each  lifted  wing. 
Like  snow  or  silver  glittering. 
Wild  flowers  grew  around  the  dale. 
Sweet  children  of  the  sun  and  gale ; 
From  every  crag  the  wild  vine  fell. 
To  all  else  inaccessible; 
And  where  a  dark  rock  rose  behind, 
Their  shelter  from  the  northern  wind, 
Grew  myrtles  with  their  fragrant  leaves, 
Veil'd  with  the  web  the  gossamer  weaves, 
So  pearly  fair,  so  light,  so  frail, 
Like  beauty's  self  more  than  her  veil. — 
And  first  to  gaze  upon  the  scene, 
Quiet  as  there  had  never  been 
Heavier  step  than  village-maid 
With  flowers  for  her  nuptial  braid. 
Or  louder  sound  than  hermit's  prayer. 
To  crush  its  grass  or  load  its  air. 
Then  to  look  on  the  armed  train, 
The  watch-fire  on  the  wooded  plain. 
And  think  how  with  the  morrow's  dawn. 
Would  banner  wave,  and  blade  be  drawn; 
How  clash  of  steel,  and  trumpet's  swell. 
Would  wake  the  echoes  of  each  dell. 
— And  thus  it  ever  is  with  life. 
Peace  sleeps  upon  the  breast  of  Strife, 
But  to  be  waken'd  from  its  rest. 
Till  comes  that  sleep  the  last  and  best. 


And  Raymomii  paused  at  last,  and  laid 
Himself  beneath  a  chesnut's  shade, 
A  little  way  apart  from  all. 
That  he  might  catch  the  waterfall. 
Whose  current  swept  like  music  round, — 
When  suddenly  another  sound 
Came  on  the  ear;  it  was  a  tone. 
Rather  a  murmur  than  a  song. 
As  he  who  breathed  deem'd  all  unknown 
The  words,  thoughts,  echo  bore  along. 
Parting  the  boughs  which  hung  between. 
Close,  thick,  as  if  a  tapestried  screen, 
RATHoim  caught  sight  of  a  white  plume 
Waving  o'er  brow  and  cheek  of  bloom; 
And  yet  the  song  was  sad  and  low. 
As  if  the  chords  it  waked  were  woe. 


SONG   OF  TRB  YOVHO   KHICnT. 

Your  scarf  is  bound  upon  my  breast, 
Your  colours  dance  upon  my  crest, — 
They  have  been  soil'd  by  dust  and  rain, 
And  they  must  wear  a  darker  stain. 
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I  marked  thj  tears  as  fast  they  fell, 
I  saw  but  heard  not  thj  farewell,' 
I  gaTe  my  steed  the  spar  and  rein, — 
I  dared  not  look  on  thee  again. 

My  cheek  is  pale,  hut  not  with  fears. 
And  I  have  dashed  aside  my  tears; 
This  woman^s  softness  of  my  breast 
IV  ill  yanish  when  my  spear^s  in  rest. 

I  know  that  farewell  was  our  last. 
That  life  and  love  from  me  are  past; 
For  I  haye  heard  the  fated  sign 
That  speaks  the  downfall  of  oar  line. 

I  slept  the  soldier^s  tired  sleep; 
But  yet  I  heard  the  music  sweep, 
Dim,  faint,  as  when  1  stood  beside 
The  bed  whereon  my  father  died. 

Farewell,  sweet  lore!  never  again 
IVill  thine  ear  listen  to  the  strain 
With  which  so  oft  at  midnight*s  hour 
Fye  waked  the  silence  of  thy  bower. 

Farewell!  I  would  not  tears  should  stain 
Thy  fair  check  with  their  bnming  rain: 
Tears,  sweet!  would  an  ill  offering  he 
To  one  whose  death  was  worthy  thee. 


Ratmokd  thought  on  that  song  next  day 
When  bleeding  that  young  warrior  lay. 
While  his  hand,  in  its  death-pang,  prest 
A  bright  curl  to  his  wounded  breast. 


And  waning  stars,  and  brightening  sky. 
And  on  the  clouds  a  crimson  dye. 
And  fresher  breeze,  and  opening  flowers. 
Tell  the  approach  of  morning-hours. 
Oh,  how  can  breath,  and  light,  and  bloom, 
Herald  a  day  of  death  and  doom ! 
With  knightly  pennons,  which  were  spread 
Like  mirrors  for  the  morning's  red, 
Gather  the  ranks,  while  shout  and  horn 
Are  o*er  the  distant  mountains  borne. 


*Twas  a  fair  sight,  that  arm'd  array 
Winding  through  the  deep  rale  their  way, 
Helmet  and  breast-plate  gleaming  in  gold. 
Banners  waving  their  crimson  fold. 
Like  clouds  of  the  day-break :  hark  to  the  peal 
Of  the  war-cry,  answer^  by  clanging  steel ! 
The  young  chief  strokes  his  courser's  neck. 
The  ire  himself  had  provoked  to  check. 
Impatient  for  that  battle-plain 
He  may  reach  but  never  leave  again ; 
And  with  flashing  eye  and  sudden  start. 
He  hears  the  trumpet's  stately  tone, 
Like  the  echo  of  his  beating  heart. 
And  meant  to  rouse  his  ear  alone. 


And  by  his.  side  the  warrior  gray. 

With  hair  as  white  as  the  plumes  tliat  play 

Over  his  head,  yet  spurs  he  as  proad. 

As  keen  as  the  youngest  knight  of  the  crowd : 

And  glad  and  glorious  on  Uiey  ride 

In  strength  and  beauty,  power  and  pride. 

And  such  the  morning; — ^but  let  day 

Close  on  that  gallant  fair  array, 

The  moon  will  see  another  sight 

Than  that  which  met  the  dawning  light. — 

Look  on  that  fleld,-^'tis  the  battle-field ! 

Look  on  what  harvest  victory  will  yield ! 

There  the  steed  and  his  rider  overthrown 

Crouch  together,  their  warfare  is  done : 

The  bolt  is  undrawn,  the  bow  is  unbent. 

And  the  archer  lies  like  his  arrow  spent. 

Deep  is  the  banner  of  crimson  dyed. 

But  not  with  the  red  of  its  morning-pride ; 

Torn  and  trampled  with  soil  and  stain. 

When  will  it  float  on  the  breeze  again? — 

And  over  the  ghastly  plain  are  spread, 

Pillow'd  together,  the  dying  and  dead. 


There  lay  one  with  an  unclosed  eye 
Set  in  bright,  cold  vacancy. 
While  on  itsfix'd  gaze  the  moonbeam  ahone. 
Light  mocking  the  eye  whose  light  was  gone; 
And  by  his  side  another  lay. 
The  life-blood  ebbing  fast  away. 
But  calm  his  cheek  and  calm  his  eye. 
As  if  leant  on  his  mother's  bosom  to  die. 
Too  weak  to  move;,  he  feebly  eyed 
A  wolf  and  a  vulture  close  to  his  side. 
Watching  and  waiting,  himself  the  prey. 
While  each  one  kept  the  other  away. 


Little  of  tfeis  the  young  warrior  de 
When,  with  heart  and  head  all  hopes  and 

dreams. 
He  hastes  for  the  battle: — The  trumpets 

call 
Waken'd  Rayiiobid  the  first  of  all ; 
His  the  first  step  that  to  stirrup  sprang. 
His  the  first  banner  upwards  flung ; 
And  brow  and  cheek  with  his  spirit  glow'd. 
When  first  at  Da  YalkccbV  side  he  rode. 


The  quiet  glen  is  left  behind, 
The  dark  wood  lost  in  the  blue  sky ; 
When  other  sounds  come  on  the  wind. 
And  other  pennons  float  on  high. 
With  snow-white  plumes  and  glancing  crest. 
And  standard  raised,  and  spear  in  rest. 
On  a  small  river's  farther  banks 
Wait  their  approach  Sir  HansmiT's  ranks.— 
One  silent  gaze,  as  if  each  band 
Could  slaughter  both  with  eye  and  hand. 
Then  peals  the  war-cry !  then  the  danh 
Amid  the  waters !  and  the  crash 
Of  spears, — the  falchion's  iron  ring, — 
The  arrow  hissing  from  the  string. 
Tell  they  have  met  Thus  frnm  the  height 
The  torrent  rushea  in  its  might. 
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With  the  lightning't  tpeed,  the  thunder*B 
peal. 

Flashes  the  lance,  and  strikes  the  steel. 

Manj  a  steed  to  the  earth  is  borne. 

Many  a  banner  trampled  and  torn; 

Or  ere  its  brand  could  strike  a  blow. 

Many  a  gallant  arm  lies  low ; — 

Many  a  scarf,  many  a  crest. 

Float  with  the  leaves  on  the  river*s  breast; 

And  strange  it  is  to  see  how  around 

Buds  and  flowers  strew  the  ground. 

For  .the  banks  were  coverM  with  wild  rose- 
trees,  J, 

Oh !  what  shooM  they  do  amid  scenes  like 
these. 

In  the  bine  stream,  as  it  hoTcrM  o*er, 
A  hawk  was  mirrorM,  and  before 
Its  wings  could  reach  yon  pine,  which  stands 
A  bow-shot  off  from  the  struggling  bands, 
The  stain  of  death  was  on  the  flooll. 
And  the  red  waters  roird  dark  with  blood. — 
RATMOifD^s  spear  was  the  first  that  flew. 
He  the  first  who  dashed  the  deep  riverthrough; 
His  step  the  first  on  the  hostile  strand. 
And  the  first  that  fell  was  borne  down  by 
his  hand. 

The  fight  is  ended : — the  same  sun 
Has  seen  the  battle  lost  and  won ; 
The  field  is  corer'd  with  dying  and  dead. 
With  the  yaliant  who  stood,  and  the  coward 

who  fled. 
And  a  gallant  salute  the  trumpets  sound, 
As  the  warriors  gather  from  victory  around. 

On  a  hUl  that  skirted  the  purple  flood. 
With  his  peers  around,  Da  Yalkiicb  stood, 
And  with  bended  knee,  and  forehead  bare. 
Save  its  cloud  of  raven-hair. 
And  beautiful  as  some  wild  star 
Come  in  its  glory  and  light  ftrom  afar, 
With  his  dark  eyes  flashing  stern  and  bright. 
And  his  cheek  o*erflooded  with  crimson  light, 
And  the  foeman^s  banner  over  his  head. 
His  first  field's  trophy  proudly  spread. 
Knelt  RivaoifD  down  his  boon  to  name, — 
The  knightly  spurs  he  so  well  might  claim : 
And  a  softness  stole  to  Da  VALmca's  eyes. 
As  he  bade  the  new-made  knight  arise. — 
From  his  own  belt  he  took  the  brand. 
And  gave  it  into  Rat«oicd*s  hand. 
And  said  it  might  a  memory  yield 
Of  his  father's  friend,  and  his  own  first  field. 

Pleasant  through  the  darkening  night 
Shines  from  Clarin's  towers  the  light. 
Home  from  the  battle  the  warriors  ride. 
In  the  soldiers'  triumph,  and  soldiers'  pride: 
The  drawbridge  is  lower'd,  and  in  they  pour, 
Like  the  sudden  rush  of  a  summer-shower. 
While  the  red  torch-light  bursts  through 

the  gloom. 
Over  banner  and  brcast-plate,helm  and  plume. 


Sudden  a  flood  of  lustre  play'd 
Over  a  lofty  balustrade, 
Mnsic  and  perfume  swept  the  air. 
Messengers  sweet  for  the  spring  to  prepare: 
And  like  a  sunny  vision  sent 
For  worship  and  astonishment. 
Aside  a  radiant  ladye  flung 
The  veil  that  o'er  her  beanty  hung. 
With  stately  grace  to  those  below. 
She  bent  her  gem-encircled  brow. 
And  bade  them  welcome  in  the  name 
Of  her  they  saved,  the  castle's  dame. 
Who  had  not  let  another  pay 
Thanks,  greeting  to  their  brave  array, — 
But  she  had  vow'd  the  battle-night 
To  fMting,  prayer,  and  holy  rite. 


On  the  air  the  last  tones  of  the  music  die. 
The  odour  passes  away  like  a  sigh. 
The  torches  flash  a  parting  glram, 
And  she  vanishes  as  she  came,  like  a  dream. 
But  many  an  eye  dwelt  on  the  shade. 
Till  fancy  again  her  form  display'd. 
And  still  again  seem'd  many  an  ear 
The  softness  of  her  voice  to  hear; 
And  many  a  heart  had  a  vision  that  night. 
Which  future  years  never  banish'd  quite. 


And  sign  and  sound  of  festival 
Are  ringing  through  that  castle-hall ; 
Tapers,  whose  flame  sends  a  perfumed  cloud, 
Flash  their  light  o'er  a  gorgeous  crowd ; 
With  a  thousand  colours  the  tapestry  falls 
Over  the  carved  and  gilded  walls. 
And,  between,  the  poluh'd  oak-pannels  bear. 
Like  dark  mirrorsy  the  image  of  each  one 

there. 
At  one  end  the  piled  up  hearth  is  spread 
With  sparkling  embers  of  glowing  red: 
Above  the  branching  antlers  have  place, 
Sign  of  many  a  hard  won  chase ; 
And  beneath,  in  many  a  polish 'd  line. 
The  arms  of  the  hunter  and  warrior  shine; 
And  around  the  fire,  like  a  laurcU'd  arch. 
Raised  for  some  victor's  triumphal  march. 
The  wood  is  fretted  with  tracery  fair. 
And  green  bonghs  and  flowers  are  wavjng 

there. 
Lamps,  like  faery-pknets  shine. 
O'er  massive  cups  of  the  genial  wine. 
And  shed  a  ray  more  soft  and  fair 
Than  the  broad  red  gleam  of  the  torch's 

gUre; 
And  flitting  like  a  rainbow  plays 
In  beautiful  and  changing  rays. 
When  from  the  pictured  windows  fall 
The  colour'd  shadows  o'er  the  hall ; 
As  every  pane  some  bright  hue  lent 
To  vary  the  lighted  element. 


The  ladye  of  the  festive  board 
Was  ward  to  the  castle's  absent  lord; 
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The  Ladye  Adeline, — the  laiiie 
Bright  Tision  thkit  with  their  greeting  came. 
Maidens  four  etood  behind  her  chair, 
£ach  one  was  young,  and  each  one  fair ; 
Yet  they  were  but  at  the  stars  at  night 
'When  the  moon  shines  forth  in  her  f Illness 

of  light; 
On  the  knot  of  her  wreathed  hair  was  set 
A  blood-red  mby-coronet; 
But  among  the  midnight-cloud  of  curls 
That  hung  oVr  her  brow  were  eastern  pearls, 
As  if  to  tell  their  wealth  of  snow, 
How  white  her  forehead  could  look  below. 
Around  her  floated  a  toU  of  white, 
Like  the  silvery  rack  round  the  star  of 

twilight; 
And  down  to  the  ground  her  mantle's  fold 
Spread  its  length  of  purple  and  gold ; 
And  sparkling  gems  were  around  her  arm, 
That  shone  like  marble,  only  warm, 
With  the  blue  yeins'  wandering  tide, 
And  the  hand  with  its  crimson  blush  inside. 
A  zone  of  precious  stones  embraced 
The  graceful  circle  of  her  waist. 
Sparkling  as  if  they  were  proud 
Of  the  clasp  to  them  allow'd. 
But  yet  there  was,  'mid  this  excess 
Of  soft  and  dazzling  loTeliness, 
A  something  in  the  eye,  and  hand. 
And  forehead,  speaking  of  command : 
An  eye  whose  dark  flash  seem'd  allied 
To  even  more  than  beauty's  pride, — 
A  hand  as  only  used  to  wave 
Its  sign  to  worshipper  and  slave, — 
A  forehead,  but  that  was  too  fair 
To  read  of  aught  but  beauty  there! 


And  RAvnoND  had  the  place  of  pride, 
The  place  so  envied  by  her  side, — 
The  victor's  seat, — and  overhead 
The  banner  he  had  won  was  spread. 
His  health  was  pledged !— he  only  heard 
The  murmur  of  one  silver  word; 
The  pageant  seem'd  to  fade  away, 
Yanish'd  the  board  and  glad  array. 
The  gorgeous  hall  around  grew  dim. 
There  shone  one  only  light  for  him. 
That  radiant  form,  whose  brightness  fell 
In  power  upon  him  like  a  spell, 
Laid  in  Its  strength  by  Love  to  reign 
Despotic  over  heart  and  brain. 
Silent  he  stood  amid  the  mirth, 
Oh,  love  Is  timid  in  its  birth! 
Watching  her  lightest  look  or  stir. 
As  he  but  look'd  and  breathed  with  her. 
Gay  words  were  passing,  but  he  leant 
In  silence ;  yet,  one  quick  glance  sent, — 
His  secret  is  no  more  his  own, 
When  has  woman  her  power  not  known? 


The  feast  broke  up: — that  midnight-shade 
Heard  many  a  gentle  serenade 
Beneath  the  ladye's  lattice.    One 
Breathed  after  ail  the  rest  were  gone. 


Sleep,  ladye!  for  the  raoonlit-honr. 
Like  peace.  Is  shining  on  thy  bower; 
it  is  so  late,  the  nightingale 
Has  ended  even  his  love-tale. 

Sleep,  ladye!  'neath  thy  turret  grmra, 
Cover'd  with  flowers,  one  pale  white 
I  envy  its  sweet  sighs,  they  steep 
The  perfumed  airs  that  lull  thy  sleep. 

Perchance,  around  thy  chamber  floaU 
The  music  of  my  lone  lute-notes, — 
Oh,  may  they  on  thine  eyelids  fiiill. 
And  make  thy  slumbers  musical! 

Sleep,  ladye!  to  thy  rest  be  given 
The  gleamings  of  thy  native  heaven. 
And  thoughts  of  early  paradise, 
The  treasures  of  thy  sleeping  eyes. 


I  need  not  say  whose  was  the  song 
The  sighing  night-winds  bore  along. 
Raymond  had  left  the  maiden's  side 
As  one  too  dizzy  with  the  tide 
To  breast  the  stream,  or  strive,  or  shrink: 
Enough  for  him  to  feel,  not  think ; 
Enough  for  him  the  dim  sweet  fear. 
The  twilight  of  the  heart,  or  ere 
Awakening  hope  has  named  the  name 
Of  love,  or  blown  its  spark  to  flame. 
Restlessness,  but  as  the  winds  range 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  flower  to  flower ; 
Changefnlness,  but  as  rainbows  change. 
From  colonr'd  sky  to  sunlit-hour. 
Ay,  well  indeed  may  minstrel  sing, — 
What  have  the  heart  and  year  like  spring? 


Her  vow  was  done:  the  rastle-dame 
Next  day  to  join  the  revellers  came ; 
And  never  had  a  dame  more  gay 
O'er  hall  or  festival  held  sway. 
And  youthful  knight,  and  ladye  Ikir, 
And  juggler  quaint,  and  minstrel  rare. 
And  mirth,  and  crowds,  and  music,  all. 
Of  pleasure  gather'd  at  her  call. 


And  Raymond  moved  as  in  a  dream 
Of  song,  and  odour,  bloom  and  beam. 
As  he  dwelt  in  a  magic  bower, 
Charm'd  from  all  by  fairy-power. 
— And  Adbunx  rode  out  that  mom. 
With  hunting-train,  and  hawk,  and  hom; 
And  broider'd  rein,  and  curb  of  gold. 
And  housings  with  their  pnrple-rold 
Decked  the  white  steed  o'er  which  she  leant 
Graceful  as  a  young  cypress,  bent 
By  the  first  snmraer-wind :  she  wore 
A  cap  the  heron-plume  waved  o'er. 
And  round  her  wrist  a  golden  hand. 
Which  held  the  ftilcon  on  her  hand. 
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rhe  bird's  fall  eye,  lo  clear,  so  bright, 

MatchM  not  her  own't  dark  flaflhing  light. 

Ind  Rayhoiiii,  as  he  watchM  the  dyes 

>f  her  cheek  rich  with  exercise, 

vould  almost  deem  her  beauty's  power 

IV as  now  in  its  most  potent  hoar; 

lat  when  at  night  he  saw  her  glance 

The  gayest  of  the  meteor-dance, 

The  jewels  in  her  braided  hair, 

Icr  neck,  her  arms  of  ivory  bare, 

The  silver  veil,  the  broider'd  vest, — 

!jOok'd  she  not  then  her  loveliest  If 

Ih,  every  change  of  beauty's  face 

Ind  beauty's  shape  has  its  own  grace! 

ritat  night  his  heart  throbVd  when  her  hand 

If  et  his  touch  in  the  saraband : 

That  night  her  smile  first  bade  love  live 

>n  the  sweet  life  that  hope  can  give. — 

l<;autifal,  bat  thrice  wayward,  wild, 

capricious  as  a  petted  child, 

ihe  was  all  chance,  all  change :  but  now 

L  smile  is  on  her  radiant  brow, — 

L  moment  and  that  smile  is  fled, 

yoldness  and  scorn  are  there  instead. 


Ended  the  dance,  and  Adslihb 
Hiing  herself,  like  an  eastern  queen, 
Jpon  the  cushions  which  were  laid 
Lmid  a  niche  of  that  gay  hall, 
lid  from  the  lamps;  around  it  play'd 
The  softness  of  the  moonlight-fall. 
ind  there  the  gorgeous  shapes  past  by 
)ut  like  a  distant  pageantry, 
n  which  you  have  yourself  no  share, 
^or  all  its  pride,  and  pomp,  and  care. 


She  pass'd  her  hand  across  the  chords 
Ji  a  lute  near,  and  with  soft  words 
inswer'd ;  then  said :  no,  thou  shalt  sing 
Some  legend  of  the  fair  and  brave. 
To  RAvaioRD's  hand  the  lute  she  gave, 
^hose  very  soul  within  him  burn'd 
^hen  her  dark  eye  on  his  was  tum'd : 
>ne  moment's  pause,  it  slept  not  long, — 
Flis  spirit  pour'd  itself  in  song. 


The  lady  sits  in  her  lone  bower, 
^Viih  cheek  wan  as  the  white  rose-flower 
That  blooms  beside,  'tis  pale  and  wet 
\m  that  rose  with  its  dew-pearls  set. 
^f er  cheek  burns  with  a  redder  dye, 
[^'lashes  light  from  her  tearful  eye ; 
$he  has  heard  pinions  beat  the  air, 
$he  sees  her  white  dove  floating  there; 
%nd  well  she  knows  its  faithful  wing 
rhe  treasure  of  her  heart  will  bring ; 
ind  takes  the  gentle  bird  its  stand 
iccastom'd  on  the  maiden's  hand, 
kVith  glancing  eye  and  throbbing  breast, 
is  if  rejoicing  in  its  rest. 


She  read  the  scroll, — dear  love,  to-night 
By  the  lake,  all  is  there  for  flight 
What  time  the  moon  is  down ; — oh,  then 
My  own  life  shall  we  meet  again ! 
One  upward  look  of  thankfulness. 
One  pause  of  joy,  one  fond  caress 
Of  her  soft  lips,  as  to  reward 
The  messenger  of  Eginha&d. 


That  night  in  her  proud  father's  hall 
She  shone  the  fairest  one  of  all; 
For  like  the  cloud  of  evening  came 
Over  her  cheek  the  sadden  flame. 
And  varying  as  each  moment  brought 
Some  hasty  change  of  secret  thought; 
As  if  its  colour  would  confess 
The  conscious  heart's  inmost  recess. 
And  the  clear  depths  of  her  dark  eye 
Were  bright  with  troubled  brilliancy. 
Yet  the  lids  droop'd  as  with  the  tear 
Which  might  oppress  but  not  appear. 
And  flatteries,  and  smile  and  sigh 
Loaded  the  air  as  she  past  by. 
It  sparkled,  but  her  jewell'd  vest 
Was  crost  above  a  troubled  breast : 
Her  curls,  witli  all  their  sunny  glow. 
Were  braided  o'er  an  aching  brow: 
But  well  she  knew  how  many  sought 
To  gaze  upon  her  secret  thought ; — 
And  Love  is  proud,  ~she  might  not  brook 
That  others  on  her  heart  should  look. 
But  there  she  sate,  cold,  pale,  and  high, 
Beneath  her  purple  canopy ; 
And  there  was  many  a  mntter'd  word. 
And  one  low  whispered  name  was  heard, — 
The  name  of  Eginhard,— that  name 
Like  some  forbidden  secret  came. 


The  theme  went,  that  he  dared  to  love 
One  like  a  star  his  state  above ; 
Here  to  the  princess  tum'd  each  eye,— 
And  it  was  said,  he  did  not  sigh 
With  love  that  pales  the  pining  cheek. 
And  leaves  the  slighted  heart  to  break. 
And  then  a  varying  tale  was  told. 
How  a  page  had  betray'd  for  gold ; 
But  all  was  rumour  light  and  vain. 
That  all  might  hear,  but  none  explain. 


Like  one  that  seeks  a  festival. 
Early  the  princess  left  the  haU ; 
Yet  said  she,  sleep  dwelt  on  her  eyes. 
That  she  was  worn  with  revelries. 
And  hastily  her  maidens'  care 
Unbinds  the  jewels  from  her  hair. 
Odours  are  round  her  chamber  strown, 
And  Elrnobb  is  left  alone. 


With  throbbing  heart,  whose  pulses  beat 
Loader  than  fsdl  her  ivory  feet. 
She  rises  from  her  couch  of  down ; 
And,  hurriedly,  a  robe  is  thrown 
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Aromid  her  form,  Rnd  her  own  hnnd 
Lets  down  her  tresses*  golden  band. 
Another  moment  she  has  shred 
Those  graceful  tresses  from  her  head. 
There  stands  a  plate  of  polished  steel. 
She  folds  her  cloak  as  to  conceal 
Her  strange  attire,  for  she  is  drest 
As  a  young  page  in  dark  green  vest. 
Softly  she  steps  the  balustrade, 
Where  myrtle,  rose,  and  hyacinth  made 
A  passage  to  the  garden-shade. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer-night. 
The  air  was  incense-flird,  the  light 
Was  dim  and  tremulous,  a  gleam. 
When  a  star,  mirrorM  on  the  stream. 
Sent  a  ray  round  just  to  reveal 
How  gales  from  flower  to  flower  steal. 
*'lt  was  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  even  a  single  breath  is  bliss. 
Such  a  soft  air,  such  a  mild  heaven, 
My  vows  to  £oiMHiRD  were  given." 
SighM  Elknorb  :  ''Oh,  might  it  be 
A  hope,  a  happy  augury ! " 


She  reached  the  lake,-— a  blush,  a  smile, 
Contended  on  her  face  the  while; 
And  safely  in  a  little  cove. 
Sheltered  by  willow-trees  above. 
An  ambuscade  from  all  secured. 
Her  lover's  little  boat  lay  moor'd.— 
One  greeting  word,  with  muffled  oar. 
And  silent  lip,  they  left  that  shore. 

It  was  roost  like  a ,  phantom-dream 
To  see  'that  boat  flit  o'er  the  stream. 
So  still,  that  but  yet  less  and  less 
It  grew,  it  had  seem'd  motionless. 
And  then  the  silent  lake,  the  trees 
Visible  only  when  the  breeze 
Aside  the  shadowy  branches  threw. 
And  let  one  single  star  shine  through, — 
While  the  faint  glimmer  scarcely  gave 
To  view  the  wanderers  of  tlie  wave. 


The  breeze  has  borne  the  clouds  away 
That  veil'd  the  blpshes  of  young  ^ay : 
The  lark  has  sung  his  morning-song  ;— 
Surely  the  princess  slumbers  long. 
And  now  it  is  the  accustom'd  hour 
Her  royal  father  seeks  her  bower. 
When  her  soft  voice  and  gentle  lute, 
The  snowfall  of  her  fairy-foot. 
The  flowers  she  has  cull'd,  with  dew 
Yet  moist  upon  each  rainbow-hue. 
The  fruits  with  bloom  upon  their  cheek. 
Fresh  as  the  roorning*s  first  sun-streak ; 
Each,  all  conspired  to  while  away 
The  weariness  of  royal  sway. 

Rut  she  is  gone:  there  hangs  her  lute. 
And  there  it  may  hang  lone  and  mute: 


The  flowera  may  fade,  for  who  is  there 
To  triumph  now  if  they  are  fair? 
There  are  her  gems, — oh,  let  them  twine 
An  ofl^ering  round  some  sainted  shrine ! 
For  she  who  wore  them  may  not  wear 
Again  those  jewels  in  her  hair. 

At  first  the  monarch's  rage  was  wild  ; 
But  soon  the  image  of  his  child 
In  tenderness  rose  on  his  heart. 
How  could  he  bear  from  it  to  part? 
And  anger  turn'd  to  grief:  in  vain 
Ambition  had  destroy'd  the  chain 
With  which  love  had  bound  happineas. 
In  vain  remorse,  in  vain  redress, — 
Fruitless  all  search.     And  years  past  o'er. 
No  tidings  came  of  Elbnore, 
Although  the  king  would  have  laid  down 
His  golden  sceptre,  purple  rrown. 
His  pomp,  his  power,  but  to  have  prest 
His  child  one  moment  to  his  breast- 

And  where  was  Elknorb?  her  home 

Was  now  beneath  the  forest-dome; — 

A  hundred  knights  had  watch'd  her  hall^ 

Her  guards  were  now  the  pine-trees  tall : 

For  harps  waked  with  the  minstrel-tale. 

Sang  to  her  sleep  the  nightingales 

For  silver  vases,  where  were  blent 

Rich  perfumes  from  Arabia  sent. 

Were  odours  when  the  wild  thyme-flower 

Wafted  its  sweets  on  gale  and  shower : 

For  carpets  of  the  purple  loom 

The  violets  spread  their  cloud  of  bloom, 

Starr'd  with  primroses ;  and  around 

Boughs  like  green  tapestry  swept  the  ground. 

— And  there  they  dwelt  apart  from  all 

That  gilds  and  mocks  ambition's  thrall ; 

Apart  from  cities,  crowds,  and  care, 

Hopes  that  deceive,  and  toils  that  wear; 

For  they  had  made  themselves  a  world 

Like  that  ere  ever  man  was  hurFd 

From  his  sweet  Eden,  to  begin 

His  bitter  course  of  grief  and  sin. — 

And  they  were  happy ;  Eoinhard 

JIad  won  the  prize  for  which  he  dared 

Dungeon  and  death ;  but  what  is  there 

That  the  young  lover  will  not  dare? 

And  she,  though  nurtured  as  a  flower. 

The  favourite  bud  of  a  spring-bower. 

Daughter  of  palaces,  yet  made 

Her  dwelling  place  in  the  green  shade ; 

Happy,  as  she  remember'd  not 

Her  royal  in  her  peasant  lot, — 

With  gentle  cares,  and  smiling  eyes 

As  love  could  feel  no  sacrifice. 

Happy  her  ivory  brow  to  lave 

Without  a  mirror  but  the  wave. 

As  one  whose  sweetness  could  dispense 

With  all  save  its  own  excellence ; — 

A  fair  but  gentle  creature,  meant 

For  heart,  and  hearth,  and  home  content. 

It  was  at  night  the  chase  was  over. 
And  Elknorb  sat  by  her  lover, — 
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Her  lover  Rtili,  though  years  had  fled 

Sioce  their  firiit  word  of  love  was  Raid, — 

When  one  ■oiif^ht,  at  that  darbnooie  hour. 

The  refuge  of  their  lonely  bower, 

A  hunter,  who,  amid  the  iihade. 

Had  from  his  own  companions  HtrayM. 

And  £lknorr  gated  on  his  fare. 

And  knew  her  father!  In  the  rliaee 

Often  the  rojal  mourner  sought 

A  refuge  from  his  one  sad  thought. 

He  knew  her  not, — the  lowly  mien. 

The  ffim|»le  garb  of  forest-green. 

The  darkeuM  brow,  which  told  the  spoil 

The  sun  stole  from  her  daily  toil, 

The  cheek  where  woodland  health  had  shed 

The  freshness  of  its  morning-red, — 

All  was  so  changed.   She  spread  the  board. 

Her  hand  the  sparkling  wine-cup  pourM ; 

And  then  around  the  hearth  they  drew, 

And  cheerfully  the  wood  fire  throw 

Its  light  around. — Bent  o*er  her  wheel 

Scarcely  dared  ELBMona  to  steal 

A  look,  half  tenderness,  half  fear. 

Yet  seemM  he  as  he  loved  to  hear 

Her  Toice,  as  if  it  had  a  tone 

Breathing  of  days  and  feelings  gone. 


Ah!  surely,  thought  she,   Heaven  has  sent 
My  father  here,  as  that  it  meant 
Our  years  of  absence  ended  now  ! 
She  gaxed  upon  his  softened  brow ; 
And  the  next  moment,  all  revealing, 
Eknaoaa  at  his  feet  is  kneeling! — 
Need  I  relate  tliat,  reconciled. 
The  father  blessM  his  truant  child. 


Where  is  the  heart  that  has  not  bow'd 
A  slave,  eternal  Ijove,  to  thee : 
Look  on  the  cold,  the  gay,  the  proud. 
And  is  there  one  among  them  free¥ 
The  cold,  the  proud, — oh!  Love  has  tumM 
The  marble  till  with  fire  it  burn'd ; 
The  gay,  the  young, — alas  that  they 
Should  ever  bend  beneath  thy  sway! 
Look  on  the  cheek  the  rose  might  own. 
The  smile  around  like  sunshine  thrown  $ 
The  n>se,  the  smile,  alike  are  thine, 
To  fade  and  darken  at  thy  shrine. 
And  what  must  love  be  in  a  heart 
All  passion^s  fiery  depths  concealing. 
Which  has  in  its  minutest  part 
More  than  another's  whole  of  feelingly 


And  RaysondV  heart — lovers  morning-sun 
On  fitter  altar  never  shone ; 
Loving  with  all  the  snow-white  truth. 
That  IS  found  but  in  early  youth ; 
Freshness  of  feeling  as  of  flower. 
That  lives  not  more  than  spring*s  first  hour; 
And  loving  with  that  wild  devotion. 
That  deep  and  passionate  emotion. 


With  which  the  minstrel-soul  is  thrown 
On  all  that  it  would  make  its  own. 


And  RATXOiin  loved ;  the  veriest  slave 
That  e^er  his  life  to  passion  gave: 
Upon  his  ear  no  murmur  came 
That  seemed  not  echoing  her  name ; 
The  lightest  colour  on  her  cheek 
Was  lovelier  than  the  morning-break.' 
He  gaxed  upon  her  as  he  took 
His  sense  of  being  from  her  look : — 
Sometimes  it  was  idolatry. 
Like  homage  to  some  lovely  star. 
Whose  beauty,   though  for  hope  too  high, 
He  yet  might  worship  from  afar. 
At  other  times  his  heart  would  swell 
With  tenderness  unutterable : 
He  would  have  borne  her  to  an  isle 
Where  May  and  June  had  left  their  smile  ; 
And  there,  heard  but  by  the  lone  gale. 
He  would  have  whispered  his  love-tale ; 
And  without  change,  or  cloud,  or  care, 
Have  kept  his  bosom's  treasure  there. 
And  then,  with  all  a  lover's  pride. 
He  thought  it  shame  such  gem  to  hide : 
And  imaged  he  a  courtly  scene 
Of  which  she  was  the  jewelPd  queen, — 
The  one  on  whom  each  glance  was  heat. 
The  beauty  of  the  tournament. 
The  magnet  of  the  festival. 
The  grace,  the  joy,  the  life  of  all. — 
But  she,  alas  for  her  false  smile ! 
AoauifB  loved  him  not  the  while. 


And  is  it  thus  that  woman's  heart 
Can  trifle  with  its  dearest  part. 
Its  own  pure  sympathies V — ran  fling 
The  poisoned  arrow  from  the  string 
In  utter  heartlessness  around. 
And  mock,  or  think  not  of  the  wound? 
And  thus  can  woman  barter  all 
That  makes  and  gilds  her  gentle  tliraU, — 
The  blush  which  should  be  like  the  one 
White  violets  hide  from  the  sun, — 
The  soft,  low  sighs,  like  those  which  breathe 
In  secret  from  a  twilight-wreath, — 
The  smile  like  a  bright  lamp,  whose  shine 
Is  vow*d  but  only  to  one  shrine; 
All  these  sweet  spells, — and  can  they  be 
Weapons  of  ^ckless  vanity? 
And  woman,  in  whose  gentle  heart 
From  all  save  its  sweet  self  apart. 
Love  should  dwell  with  that  purity 
Which  but  in  woman's  love  ran  be : 
A  sacred  fire,  whose  flame  was  given 
To  shed  on  earth  the  light  of  heaven, — 
That  she  can  fling  her  wealth  aside 
In  carelessness,  or  sport,  or  pride! 


It  was  not  form*d  for  length  of  bliss, 
A  dream  so  fond,  so  false  as  this; 
Enouffh  for  AsBLraa  to  win 
The  heart  the  had  no  pleasure  in,— 
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Enough  that  bright  eyes  tarnM  in  vain 
On  him  who  howM  bcneAth  her  chain : — 
Then  came  the  careless  word  and  loolc, 
All  the  fond  soul  so  ill  can  brook. 
The  jealous  doubt,  the  burning  pain, 
That  rack  the  lover's  heart  and  brain ; 
The  fear  that  will  not  own  it  fear. 
The  hope  that  cannot  disappear ; 
Faith  clinging  to  its  visions  past. 
And  trust  confiding  to  the  last. 
And  thus  it  is :  ay,  let  Love  throw 
Aside  his  arrows  and  his  bow ; 
But  let  him  not  with  one  spell  part. 
The  veil  that  binds  his  eyes  and  heart. 
lYoe  for  Love  when  his  eyes  shall  be 
Open'd  upon  reality ! 


One  day  a  neighbouring  baron  gave 
A  revel  to  the  fair  and  brave, — 
And  knights  upon  their  gallant  steeds. 
And  ladies  on  their  palfreys  gray. 
All  shining  in  tlieir  gayest  weeds, 
Held  for  the  festival  their  way. 
A  wanderer  on  far  distant  shores, 
That  baron  had  brought  richest  stores 
To  his  own  hall,  and  much  of  rare 
And  foreign  luxury, was  there: 
Pages,  with.  colourM  feathers,  fann'd 
The  odours  of  Arabia's  land ; 
The  carpets  strewn  around  each  room 
Were  all  of  Persia's  purple  loom ; 
And  dark  slaves  waited  on  his  guests. 
Each  habited  in  Moorish  vests, 
IVith  turban'd  brows,  and  bands  of  gold 
Around  their  arms  and  ancles  roll'd. 
And  gazed  the  guests  o'er  many  a  hoard, 
Like  Sinbad's,  from  his  travel  stored. 
They  look'd  upon  the  net-work  dome, 
IVhere  found  the  stranger  birds  a  home, 
With  rainbow-wings  and  gleaming  eyes. 
Seen  only  beneath  Indian  skies. 
At  length  they  stood  around  the  ring. 
Where  stalk 'd,  unchain'd,  the  forest-king. 
With  eyes  of  fire  and  mane  erect. 
As  if  by  human  power  uncheck'd. 


Full  ill  had  Raysiomd's  spirit  borne 
The  wayward  mood,  the  careless  soorn. 
With  which  his  mistress  had  that  day 
Trifled  his  happiness  away. — 
His  very  soul  within  him  bum'd. 
When,  as  in  chance,  her  dark  eye  tum'd 
On  him,  she  spoke  in  reckless  glee: — 
Is  there  a  knight  who,  for  love  of  me. 
Into  the  court  below  will  spring. 
And  bear  from  the  lion  the  glove  I  fling? 


A  shriek  !~a  pause, — tlien  loud  acclaim 
Rose  to  the  skies  with  Raymond's  name. 
Oh,  worthy  of  a  lady's  Ioyc! 
Raymond  has  borne  away  the  glove. 
He  laid  the  prize  at  the  maiden's  feet, 
Then  tura*d  from  the  smile  he  dared  not  meet : 


A  moment  more  be  is  on  the  steed. 
The  spur  has  urged  to  its  utmost  speed. 
As  that  he  could  fly  from  himself,  and  all 
The  misery  of  spirit's  thrall. 


The  horse  sank  down,  and  Ratvohb  then 
Started  to  see  the  foaming  rein. 
The  drops  that  hung  oh  the  courser's  hide. 
And  the  rowel's  red  trace  on  its  panting  side ; 
And  deep  shame  mingled  with  remorse. 
As  he  brought  the  cool  stream  to  his  fUlea 
horse. 


The  spot  where  he  paused  was  a  little 
nook. 
Like  a  secret  page  in  nature's  book ; — 
Around  were  steeps  where  the  wild  vine 
Hung,  wreathed  in  many  a  serpentine. 
Wearing  each  the  colour'd  sign 
Of  the  autumn's  pale  decline.- 
Like  a  lake  in  the  midst  was  spread 
A  grassy  sweep  of  softest  green. 
Smooth,  flower-dropt,  as  no  human  tread 
Upon  its  growth  had  ever  been. 
Limes  rose  around,  but  lost  each  leaf. 
Like  hopes  luxuriant  but  brief; 
And  by  their  side  the  sycamore 
Grew  prouder  of  its  scarlet  store : 
The  air  was  of  that  cold  clear  light 
That  heralds  in  an  autumn-night, — 
The  amber  west  had  just  a  surge 
Of  crimson  on  its  utmost  verge ; 
And  on  the  east  were  piled  up  banks 
Where  darkness  gather'd  with  her  ranks 
Of  clouds,  and  in  the  midst  a  zone 
Of  white  with  transient  brightness  shone 
From  the  young  moon,  who  scarcely  yet 
Had  donn'd  her  lighted  coronet. 


With  look  turn'd  to  the  closing  day. 
As  he  watch'd  every  hue  decay, 
Sat  Raymond  ;  and  a  passer  by 
Had  envied  him  his  reverie; — 
But  nearer  look  had  scann'd  his  brow. 
And  started  at  its  fiery  glow. 
As  if  the  temples'  burning  swell 
Had  made  their  pulses  visible. 
Too  glazed,  too  fix'd,  his  large  eyes  shone 
To  see  aught  that  they  gazed  upon. 
Not  his  the  paleness  that  may  streak 
The  lover's  or  the  minstrel's  cheek. 
As  it  had  its  wan  colour  caught 
From  moods  of  melancholy  thought ; 
'Twas  that  cold,  dark,  unearthly  shade. 
But  for  a  corpse's  death-look  made; 
Speaking  that  desperateness  of  pain, 
As  one  more  pang,  and  tlie  rack'd  brain 
Would  turn  to  madness ;  one  more  gnef, 
And  the  swoln  heart  breaks  for  relieff 


Oh,  misery  !  to  see  the  tomb 
Close  over  all  our  world  of  bloom ; 
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To  look  onr  last  in  the  dear  eyes 

\¥hich  made  our  light  of  paradue; 

To  know  that  silent  is  the  tone 

l¥hose  tcinderness  was  all  our  own; 

To  kiss  the  cheek  which  once  had  hnrnM 

At  the  least  glance,  and  find  it  turnM 

To  marble;  and  then  think  of  all 

Of  hope,  that  memory  can  recall. 

Yes,  misery  !  hut  even  here 

There  is  a  somewhat  left  to  cheer, 

A  gentle  treasuring  of  sweet  things 

Remembrance  gathers  from  the  past. 

The  pride  of  faithfulness,  which  clings 

To  love  kept  sacred  to  the  last. 

And  even  if  another's  love 

Has  touch'd  the  heart  to  us  above 

The  treasures  of  the  east,  yet  still 

There  is  a  solace  for  the  ill. 

Those  who  have  known  love's  utmost  spell 

Can  feel  for  those  who  love  as  well ; 

Can  half  forget  their  own  distress, 

To  share  the  loved  one's  happiness. 

Oh,  but  to  know  our  heart  has  been, 

liike'the  toy  of  an  Indian  queen, 

Tom,  trampled,  without  thought  or  care, — 

Where  is  despair  like  this  despair! — 


All  night  beneath  an  oak  he  lay, 
Till  nature  blush'd  bright  into  day ; 
When,  at  a  trumpet's  sudden  sound. 
Started  his  courser  from  the  ground : 
And  his  loud  neigh  waked  Raymoiud's  dream, 
And,  gaxing  round,  he  saw  the  gleam 
Of  arms  upon  a  neighbouring  height^ 
Where  helm  and  cuirass  stream'd  in  light. 
As  Raysiond  rose  from  his  unrest 
He  knew  Db  Yalbncb'b  falcon-crest ; 
And  the  red  cross  that  shone  like  a  glory 

afar. 
Told  the  warrior  was  vow'd  to  the  holy  war. 


Ay,  this,  thought  Raymond,  is  the  strife 
To  make  my  sacrifice  of  life ; 
What  is  it  now  to  me  that  fome 
Shall  brighten  over  Raymond's  name; 
There  is  no  gentle  heart  to  bound. 
No  cheek  to  mantle  at  the  sound : 
Lady's  favour  no  more  I  wear, — 
My  heart,  my  helm— oh!  what  are  there? 
A  blighted  hope,  a  withcrM  rose. 
Surely  this  warfare  is  for  those 
Who  only  of  the  victory  crave 
A  holy  but  a  nameless  grave. 


Short  greeting  past ;  Da  VALBiftB  read 
All  that  the  pale  lip  left  unsaid ; 
On  the  wan  brow,  in  the  dimm'd  eye. 
The  whole  of  yjouth's  despondency. 
Which  at  the  first  shock  it  has  known 
Deems  its  whole  world  of  hope  overthrown. 
And  it  was  fix'd,  that  at  Marseilles, 
Where  the  fleet  waited  favouring  gales. 


Raymond  should  Join  the  warrlor-train. 
Leagued  'gainst  the  infidels  of  Spain. 


They  parted: — Over  Raymond's  thought 
Came  sadness  mingled  too  with  shame ; 
When  suddenly  his  memory  brought 
The  long  forgotten  Eva's  name. 
Oh  !  Love  is  like  the  mountain-tide. 
Sweeping  away  all  things  beside, 
Till  not  another  trace  appears 
But  its  own  joys,  and  griefs,  and  fears. 
He  took  her  cross,  he  took  her  chain 
From  the  heart  where  they  still  had  lain ; 
And  that  heart  felt  as  if  its  fate 
Had  sudden  grown  less  desolate. 
In  thus  remembering  love  that  still 
Would  share  and  sootl^  in  good  and  ill. 


He  spurr'd  his  steed ;  but  the  night-fall 
Had  darken'd  ere  he  reach'd  the  haU ; 
And  gladly  chief-  and  vassal-train 
Welcomed  the  youthful  knight  again. 
And  many  praised  his  stately  tread. 
His  face  with  darker  manhood  spread ; 
But  of  those  crowding  round  hmi  now. 
Who  mark'd  the  paleness  of  his  brow. 
But  one,  who  paused  till  they  were  past. 
Who  look'd  the  first  but  spoke  the  hut* 
Her  welcome  in  its  timid  fear 
Fell  almost  cold  on  Raymond's  ear; 
A  single  look, — he  felt  he  gazed 
Upon  a  gentle  child  no  more. 
The  blush  that  like  the  lightning  bhized, 
The  cheek  then  paler  than  before, 
A  something  of  staid  maiden  grace, 
A  cloud  of  thought  upon  her  face ; 
She  who  had  been,  in  Raymond's  sight, 
A  plaything,  fancy,  and  delight, — 
Was  changed :  the  depth  of  her  blue  eye 
Spoke  to  him  now  of  sympathy. 
And  seem'd  her  melancholy  tone 
A  very  echo  of  his  own  ; 
And  that  pale  forehead,  surely  care 
Has  graved  an  early  lesson  there. 


They  roved  through  many  a  garden-scene, 
Where  other,  happier  days  had  been ; 
And  soon  had  Raymond  told  his  all 
Of  hopes,  like  stars  but  bright  to  fall; 
Of  feelings  blighted,  changed,  and  driven 
Like  exiles  from  their  native  heaven; 
And  of  an  aimless  sword,  a  lute 
Whose  chords  were  now  uncharm'd  and  mute. 
But  Eva's  tender  blandishing 
Was  as  the  April-rays,  that  fling 
A  rainbow  till  the  thickest  rain 
Melts  into  blue  and  light  again. 


There  is  a  feeling  in  the  heart 
Of  woman  which  can  have  no  part 
In  man ;  a  self  deyotedness. 
As  victims  round  their  idols  press, 
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And  asking^  nothing^,  but  to  show 
How  far  their  zeal  and  faith  can  go. 
Pare  aa  the  snow  the  HUmmer-san 
Never  at  noon  hath  lookM  upon, — 
Deep  aa  is  the  diamond-wave, 
Hidden  in  the  desart-cave, — 
Changeless  as  the  greenest  leaves 
Of  the  wreath  the  cypress  weaves, — 
Hopeless  often  when  most  fond, 
Without  hope  or  fear  beyond 
Its  own  pale  fidelity, — 
And  this  woman's  love  can  be ! 


And  Rayhonh  althouich  not  again 
Dreaming  of  passion's  burning  chain. 
Yet  felt  that  life  had  still  dear  things 
To  which  the  lingering  spirit  clings. 
More  dear,  more  lovely  Eva  shone 
In  thinking  of  that  faithless  one ; 
And  read  he  not  upon  the  cheek 
All  that  the  lip  might  never  speak. 
All  the  heart  cherishM  yet  conceaPd, 
Scarce  even  to  itself  reveaPd  ? 
And  Raymond,  though  with  heart  so  torn 
By  anger,  agony,  and  scorn, 
Might  ill  bear  even  with  love's  name, 
Yet  felt  the  maiden's  hidden  flame 
Come  like  the  day-star  in  the  east, 
When  every  other  light  has  ceased; 
Sent  from  the  bosom  of  the  night 
To  harbinger  the  morning-light. 


Again  they  parted :  she  to  brood 
O'er  dreaming  hopes  in  solitude. 
And  every  pitying  Saint  to  pray 
For  Raymond  on  the  battle-day. 
And  he  no  longer  deem'd  the  field 
But  death  to  all  his  hopes  could  yield. 
To  other,  softer  dreams  allied. 
He  thought  upon  the  warrior's  pride. 
But  as  he  pass'd  the  castle-gate 
He  left  BO  wholly  desolate. 
His  throbbing  pulse,  his  burning  brain. 
The  sudden  grasp  upon  the  rein. 
The  breast  and  lip  that  gasp'd  for  air. 
Told  Love's  shaft  was  stUl  rankling  there. 


That  night,  borne  o'er  the  bounding  seas, 
The  vessel  swept  before  the  breeze. 
Loaded  the  air,  the  war-rry't  swell, 
Woe  to  the  Moorish  infidel ; 
And  raising  their  rich  hymn,  a  band 
Of  priests  were  kneeling  on  the  strand, 
To  bless  the  parting  ship,  and  song 
Came  from  the  maidens  ranged  along 
The  sea-wall,  and  who  incense  gave. 
And  flowers,  like  off'erings  to  the  wave 
That  bore  the  holy  and  the  brave. 


And  Raymond  felt  his  spirit  rise. 
And  burn'd  his  cheek,  and  flaah'd  his  eyes 


With  something  of  their  ancient  light, 
^While  plume  and  pennon  met  his  sight; 
While  o'er  the  deep  swept  the  war-cry. 
And  peal'd  the  trumpet's  voice  on  high. 
While  the  ship  rode  the  waves  as  she 
Were  mistress  of  their  destiny. 
And  muster'd  on  the  deck  the  band, 
'fill  died  the  last  shout  from  the  stnuid  ; 
But  when  the  martial  pomp  was  o'er. 
And,  like  the  future,  dim  the  shore 
On  the  horizon  hung,  again 
Closed  Raymond's  memory,  like  a  chaia 
The  spirit  struggles  with  in  vain. 


The  sky  with  its  delicious  blue. 
The  stars  like  visions  wandering  throogh: 
Surely,  if  Fate  had  treasured  there 
Her  rolls  of  life,  they  must  be  fair; 
The  mysteries  their  glories  hide 
Must  be  but  of  life's  brightest  side; 
It  cannot  be  that  Fate  would  write 
Her  dark  decrees  in  lines  of  light.  ^ 

And  Raymond  mused  upon  the  hour  \ 

When,  comrade  of  the  star  and  flower. 
He  watch'd  beside  his  lady's  bower ; 
He  numbered  every  hope  and  dream. 
Like  blooms  that  threw  upon  life's  stream 
Colours  of  beauty,  and  then  thought 
On  knowledge,  all  too  dearly  bought ; 
Feelings  lit  up  in  waste  to  bum, 
Hopes  that  seem  but  shadows  fair. 
All  that  the  heart  so  soon  must  learn. 
All  that  it  finds  so  hard  to  bear. 


The  young  moon's  vestal  lamp  that  hour 
Seem'd  pale  as  that  It  pined  for  love  ; 
No  marvel  such  a  night  had  power. 
So  calm  below,  so  fair  above. 
To  wake  the  spirit's  finest  chords 
Till  minstrel-thoughts  found  minstrel-words. 


TBB   I.A0T  SONG. 

It  is  the  latest  song  of  mine 

That  ever  breathes,  thy  name. 
False  idol  of  a  dream-raised  shrine. 

Thy  very  thought  is  shame, — 
Shame  that  I  could  my  sprit  bow 
To  one  so  very  false  as  thou. 

I  had  past  years  where  the  green  wood 

Makes  twilight  of  the  noon, 
And  I  had  watch'd  the  silver  flood 

Kiss'd  by  the  rising  moon; 
And  gazed  upon  the  clear  midnight 
In  all  its  luxury  of  light. 

And,  thrown  where  the  blue  violets  dwell. 

I  would  pass  hours  away, 
Musing  o'er  some  old  chronicle 

Fill'd  with  a  wild  love-lay; 
Till  beauty  seemed  to  me  a  thing 
Made  for  all  mitare't  worthlppiiig. 
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I  RAW  thee,  and  the  air  grew  bright 

In  thy  clear  eyes*  eunshine; 
I  oft  had  drcam'd  of  shapes  of  h'ght, 

Bot  not  of  shape  like  thine. 
My  heart  bow'd  down,— I  worshipped  thee, 
A  woman  and  a  deity. 

1  may  not  say  how  thy  first  look 
Tam^d  my  whole  soul  to  flame, 

I  read  it  as  a  glorious  book 
Fiird  with  high  deeds  of  fame; 

I  felt  a  heroes  spirit  rise, 

Unknown  till  lighted  at  thine  eyes. 

ttkUe  look,  false  hope,  and  falsest  love! 

All  meteors  sent  to  me 
To  show  how  the^  the  heart  could  more. 

And  how  deceirmg  be: 
They  left  me,  darkenM,  crushed,  alone. 
My  botom^s  household-gods  overthrown. 

The  world  itself  was  changed,  and  all 

That  I  had  loyed  before 
SeemM  as  if  gone  beyond  recall. 

And  I  could  hope  no  more; 
The  scar  of  fire,  the  dint  of  steel, 
Are  easier  than  Loto^s  wounds  to  heal. 

But  this  is  past,  and  I  can  cope 

With  what  Td  fain  forget; 
I  have  a  sweet,  a  gentle  hope 

That  lingers  with  me  yet, — 
A  hope  too  fair,  too  pure  to  be 
Named  in  the  words  that  speak  of  thee. 

Henceforth  within  the  last  receu 

Of  my  heart  shall  remain 
Thy  name  in  all  its  bitterness. 

But  never  named  again; 
The  only  memory  of  that  heart 
Will  be  to  think  how  false  thou  art 

And  yet  I  Mn  would  name  thy  name. 
My  heart's  now  gentle  queen, 

E*en  as  they  bum  the  peHFumed  flame 
Where  the  plague-spot  has  been; 

Methinka  that  it  will  cleanse  away 

The  ilk  that  on  my  spirit  prey. 

Sweet  Eva!  the  last  time  I  gazed 

Upon  thy  deep  blue  eyes. 
The  cheek  whereon  my  look  had  raised 

A  blush's  crimson  dyes, 
I  marveird,  love,  this  heart  of  jnine 
Had  worthippM  at  another  shrine. 

I  will  think  of  thee  when  the  star. 

That  lit  our  own  fair  river, 
Shines  in  the  blue  sky  from  afar. 

As  beautiful  as  ever; 
That  twilight-star,  sweet  love,  shall  be 
A  sign  and  seal  with  thee  and  me! 


CANTO     III. 

Land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
The  saint  and  soldier,  sword  and  shrine! 
How  glorious  to  young  Rayhond'^  eye 
SwelPd  thy  bold  height8,spread  thy  clear  sky. 
When  first  he  paused  upon  the  height 
Where,  gathered,  lay  the  Christian   might. 
Amid  a  chesnut-wood  were  raised 
Their  white  tents,  and  the  red  cross  blazed 
Meteor-like,  with  its  crimson  shine, 
0*er  many  a  standard's  scutchcon'd  line. 

On  the  hill  opposite  there  stood 
The  warriors  of  the  Moorish  blood, — 
With  their  silver  crescents  gleaming. 
And  their  horse-tail-pennons  streaming; 
With  cymbals  and  the  clanging  gong. 
The  muezzin's  unchanging  song. 
The  turbans  that  Hke  rainbows  shone. 
The  coursers'  gay  capariRon, 
As  if  another  world  had  been 
Where  that  small  rivulet  ran  between. 


And  there  was  desperate  strife  next  day : 
The  little  vale  below  that  lay 
Was  like  a  slaughter-pit,  of  green 
Could  not  one  single  trace  be  seen; 
The  Moslem  warrior  stretch'd  beside 
The  Christian  chief  by  whom  he  died ; 
And  by  the  broken  falchion-blade 
The  crooked  scymetar  was  laid. 


And  gallantly  had  Raymond  borne 
The  red  cross  through  the  field  that  mom. 
When  suddenly  he  saw  a  knight 
Oppress'd  by  numbers  in  the  fight : 
Instant  his  ready  spear  was  flung. 
Instant  amid  the  band  he  sprung ; — 
They  fight,  fly,  fall, — and  from  the  fray 
He  leads  the  wounded  knight  away ! 
Gently  he  gain'd  his  tent,  and  there 
He  left  him  to  the  leech's  care ; 
Then  sought  the  field  of  death  anew, — 
Little  was  there  for  knight  to  do. 


That  field  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying; 
And  mark'd  he  there  Ob  Valbmcb  lying 
Upon  the  turban'd  heap,  which  told 
How  dearly  had  his  life  been  sold. 
And  yet  on  his  curl'd  lip  was  worq 
The  impress  of  a  soldier's  scorn ; 
And  yet  his  dark  and  glazed  eye 
Glared  its  defiance  stern  and  high : ' 
His  head  was  on  his  shield,  his  hand 
Held  to  the  last  his  own  red  brand. 
Felt  Raymond  all  too  proud  for  grief 
In  gazing  on  the  gallant  chief: 
So,  thought  he,  should  a  warrior  fall, 
A  victor  dying  last  of  all. 
But  sadness  moved  him  when  he  gave 
Db  Valbncb  to  his  lowly  grave,— 
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The  gnre  where  the  wild  flowert  were 

sleeping', 
And  one  pale  olive-tree  was  weeping, — 
And  placed  the  rade  stone-crost  to  show 
A  Christian  hero  lay  below. 


With  the  next  moming^s  dawning  light 
Was  Raymomd  by  the  wounded  Icnight. 
He  heard  strange  tales, — none  Itnew  his  name, 
And  none  might  say  from  whence  he  came; 
He  wore  no  cognizance,  his  steed 
Was  raven  black,  and  black  his  weed. 
All  owned  his  fame,  but  yet  they  deemed 
More  desperate  than  brave  he  seemM ; 
Or  as  he  only  dared  the  field 
For  the  swift  death  that  it  might  yield. 

Leaning  beside  the  curtain,  where 
Came  o'er  his  brow  the  morning-air, 
He  found  the  stranger  chief;  his  tone. 
Surely  Hwas  one  Raymond  had  known! 
He  knew  him  not,  what  chord  could  be 
Thus  wakenM  on  his  memory? 

At  first  the  knight  was  cold  and  steniy 
As  that  his  spirit  shunn'd  to  learn 
Aught  of  affection ;  as  it  brought 
To  him  some  shaft  of  venomM  thought : 
When  one  eve  Raymobo)  chanced  to  name 
Durance's  castle,  whence  he  came ; 
And  speak  of  Eva,  and  her  fate, 
So  young  and  yet  so  desolate. 
So  beautiful !  Then  heard  he  all 
Her  father's  wrongs,  her  mother's  fall : 
For  AniaALD  was  the  knight  whose  life 
Raymond  had  saved  amid  the  strife; 
And  now  he  secm'd  to  find  relief 
In  pouring  forth  his  hidden  grief. 
Which  had  for  years  been  as  the  stream 
Cave-lock'd  from  either  air  or  beam. 


LORD   AMIBALD's   HISTOBY. 

I  loved  her!  ay,  I  would  have  given 
A  death-bed  certainty  of  heaven 
If  I  had  thought  it  could  confer 
The  least  of  happiness  on  her! 
How  proudly  did  I  wait  the  hour 
When,  hid  no  more  in  lowly  bower. 
She  should  shine,  loveliest  of  all. 
The  lady  of  my  heart  and  hall;— 
And  soon  I  deem'd  the  time  would  be. 
For  many  a  chief  stood  leagued  with  me. 


It  was  one  evening  we  had  sate 
In  my  tower's  secret  rounril  late, 
Our  bands  were  numbered,  and  we  said 
That  the  pale  moon's  declining  head 
Should  shed  her  next  full  light  o'er  bands 
With  banners  raised,  and  sheathless  brands. 
Wd  parted;  I  to  seek  the  shade 
Where  my  heart's  choicest  gem  was  laid; 


I  flung  me  on  ray  fleetest  steed, 
I  urged  it  to  its  utmost  speed, — 
On  I  went,  like  the  hurrying  wind. 
Hill,  dale,  and  plain  were  left  behind. 
And  yet  I  thought  my  courser  slow — 
Even  when  the  forest  lay  below. 
As  my  wont,  in  a  secret  nook 
I  left  my  horse,— I  may  not  tell 
With  what  delight  my  way  I  took 
Till  I  had  reached  the  oak-hid  dell. 
The  trees  which  hitherto  had  made 
A  more  than  night,  with  lighten'd  shade 
Now  let  the  stars  and  sky  shine  throngli. 
Rejoicing,  calm,  and  bright,  and  bine. 


There  did  not  move  a  leaf  that  night 
That  I  cannot  remember  now. 
Nor  yet  a  single  star  whose  light 
Was  on  the  royal  midnight's  brow  : 
Wander'd  no  cloud,  sigh'd  not  a  flower. 
That  is  not  present  at  this  hour. 
No  marvel  memory  thus  should  press 
Round  its  last  light  of  happiness ! 
I  paused  one  moment  where  I  stood 
In  all  a  very  miser's  mood. 
As  if  that  thinking  of  its  store 
Could  make  my  bosom's  treasure  more. 
I  saw  the  guiding  lamp  which  shone 
From  the  wreath'd  lattice^  pale  and  lone; 
Another  moment  I  was  there. 
To  pause,  and  look — upon  despair. 


I  saw  her! — on  the  ground  she  lay. 
The  life-blood  ebbing  fast  away; 
But  almost  as  she  could  not  die 
Without  my  hand  to  close  her  eye ! 
When  to  my  bosom  press'd,  she  raised 
Her  heavy  lids,  and  feebly  gased. 
And  her  lip  moved:  I  caught  its  breath. 
Its  last,  it  was  the  gasp  of  death! 
I  leant  her  head  upon  my  breast. 
As  I  but  soothed  her  into  rest; — 
I  do  not  know  what  time  might  be 
Past  in  this  stony  misery. 
When  I  was  wakco'd  from  my  dream 
By  my  forgotten  infant's  scream. 
Then  first  I  thought  upon  my  child: 
I  took  it  from  its  bed,  it  snuled. 
And  its  red  cheek  was  flush 'd  with  deep : 
Why  had  it  not  the  sense  to  weep? 
I  laid  its  mother  on  the  bed, 
O'er  her  pale  brow  a  mantle  spread. 
And  left  the  wood.    Calm,  stem,  aod  eoli 
The  tale  of  blood  and  death  I  told ; 
Gave  my  child  to  my  brother's  rare 
As  his,  not  mine  were  this  despair. 
I  flung  me  on  my  steed  again, 
I  urged  him  with  the  spur  and  rein,— 
I  left  him  at  the  usual  tree. 
But  left  him  there  at  liberty. 


With  madd'ning  step  I  sought  the  pi**'' 
I  raised  the  mantle  from  her  Uker, 
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And  knelt  me  down  beiide,  to  gate 
On  all  the  mockery  death  displays^ 
Until  it  seem'd  but  Bleep  to  me. 
Death)— -oh,  no !  death  it  could  not  be. 


The  cold  gray  light  the  dawn  had  shed, 
Changed  gnulual  into  melting  red ; 
I  watchM  the  moming-colour-atreak 
With  crimion  dye  her  marble  cheek; 
The  freshness  of  the  stirring  air 
Lifted  her  curls  of  raTcn-hair ; 
Her  head  lay  pillowM  on  her  arm, 
Sweetly,  as  if  with  life  yet  warm ; — 
I  kiss'd  her  lips:  oh,  God,  the  chill! 
My  heart  is  frozen  with  it  still : — 
It  was  as  suddenly  on  me 
Opened  my  depths  of  misery. 
I  flung  me  on  the  ground,  and  rayed. 
And  of  the  wind  that  past  me  craved 
One  breath  of  poison,  till  my  blood 
From  lip  and  brow  gush'd  in  one  flood. 
I  watchM  the  warm  stream  of  my  Tcins 
Mix  with  the  death-wounds  clotted  stains ; 
Oh !  how  I  pray'd  that  I  might  pour 
My  heart's  tide,  and  her  life  restore ! 


And  night  came  on : — ^with  what  dim  fear 
I  markM  the  darkling  hours  appear, — 
I  could  not  gaze  on  the  dear  brow. 
And  seeing  was  all  left  me  now. 
I  graspM  the  cold  hand  in  mine  own. 
Till  both  alike  seem*d  iumM  to  stone^ 
Night,  mom,  and  noontide  pass'd  away. 
Then  came  the  tokens  of  decay. 


Twaa  the  third  night  that  I  had  kept 
My  watch,  and,  like  a  child,  had  wept 
Sorrow  to  sleep,  and  in  my  dream 
I  saw  her  as  she  once  could  seem. 
Pair  as  an  angel :  there  she  bent 
As  if  sprung  mm  the  element. 
The  bright  clear  fountain,  whose  pure  wave 
Her  soft  and  shadowy  image  gave. 
Methought  that  conscious  beauty  threw 
Upon  her  cheek  its  own  sweet  hue. 
Its  loveliness  of  morning-red  ; 
I  woke,  and  gazed  upon  the  dead. 
I  marked  the  fearful  stains  which  now 
Were  dark'ning  o'er  the  once  white  brow. 
The  liiid  colours  that  declare 
The  soul  no  longer  dwelleth  there. 
The  gaze  of  even  my  fond  eye, 
Seem'd  almost  like  impiety. 
As  it  were  sin  for  looks  to  be 
On  ivhat  the  earth  alone  should  see. 
I  thought  upon  the  loathsome  doom 
Of  the  grave's  cold,  corrupted  gloom  ; — 
Oh,  never  shall  the  vile  worm  rest 
A  lover  on  thy  lip  and  breast ! 
Oh,  never  shall  a  careless  tread 
Soil  with  its  step  thy  sacred  bed ! 
Never  shall  leaf  or  blossom  bloom 
With  vainest  mockery  o'er  thy  tomb ! 


And  forth  I  went,  and  raised  a  shrine 
Of  the  dried  branches  of  the  pine, — 
I  laid  her  there,  and  o'er  her  flung 
The  wild  flowers  that  around  her  sprung; 
I  tore  them  up,  and  root  and  all, 
I  bade  them  wait  her  funeral. 
With  a  strange  jov  that  each  fair  thing 
Should,  like  herself,  be  withering. 
I  lit  the  pyre, — the  evenine-skiea 
Rain'd  tears  upon  the  sacrifice; 
How  did  its  wild  and  awful  light 
Struggle  with  the  fierce  winds  of  night ; 
Red  was  the  battle,  but  in  vain 
Hiss'd  the  hot  embers  with  the  rain. 
It  wasted  to  a  simple  spark ; 
That  faded,  and  all  round  was  dark : 
Then,  like  a  madman  who  has  burst 
The  chain  which  made  him  doubly  curst, 
I  fled  away.    I  may  not  tell 
The  agony  that  on  me  fell: — 
I  fled  away,  for  fiends  were  near. 
My  brain  was  fire,  my  heart  was  fear! 


I  was  borne  on  an  eagle's  wing. 
Till  with  the  noon-sun  perishing; 
Then  I  stood  in  a  world  alone. 
From  which  all  other  life  was  gone. 
Whence  warmth,  and  breath,  and  light  were 

fled, 
A  world  o'er  which  a  curse  was  said : 
The  trees  stood  leafless  all,  and  bare. 
The  sky  spread,  but  no  sun  was  there ; 
Night  came,  no  stars  were  on  her  way. 
Morn  came  without  a  look  of  day, — 
As  night  and  day  shared  one  pale  shroud. 
Without  a  colour  or  a  cloud. 
And  there  were  rivers,  but  they  stood 
Without  a  murmur  on  the  flood, 
Waveless  and  dark,  their  task  was  o'er — 
The  sea  lay  silent  on  the  shore. 
Without  a  sign  upon  its  breast 
Save  of  interminable  rest : 
And  there  were  palaces  and  halls, 
But  silence  reign'd  amid  their  walls. 
Though  crowds  yet  fill'd  them ;  for  no  sound 
Rose  from  the  thousands  gathered  round ; 
All  wore  the  same  white,  bloodless  hue. 
All  the  same  eyes  of  glassy  blue. 
Meaningless,  cold,  corpse-like  as  those 
No  gentle  hand  was  near  to  close. 
And  all  seemM,  as  they  look'd  on  me. 
In  wonder  that  I  yet  could  be 
A  moving  shape  of  warmth  and  breath 
Alone  amid  a  world  of  death. 


'Tis  strange  how  much  I  still  retain 
Of  these  wild  tortures  of  my  brain. 
Though  now  they  but  to  memory  seem 
A  curse,  a  madness,  and  a  dream; 
But  well  I  can  recall  the  hour 
When  first  the  fever  lost  its  power  ; 
As  one  whom  heavy  opiates  steep, 
Rather  in  feverish  trance  than  sleep, 
60 
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I  waken''d  searce  to  contdonmeM, — 
Memory  had  fainted  with  excen : 
I  only  sav  that  I  was  Uiid 
Beneath  an  oliTe-tree't  green  thade ; 
I  knew  I  was  where  flowers  grew  fiiir, 
I  felt  their  balm  npon  the  air, 
I  drank  it  as  it  had  been  wine; 
I  Raw  a  gift  of  red  Bunshine 
Glittering  upon  a  foantain*8  brim ; 
I  heard  the  smaU  birds'  Tesper-hymn, 
As  they  a  vigil  o^er  me  kept, — 
I  heard  their  mutic,  and  I  wept. 
I  felt  a  friendly  arm  upraise 
My  head,  a  kind  look  on  me  gaze ! 


Raysomd,  it  has  been  mine  to  see 
The  godlike  heads  which  Italy 
Has  giTen  to  prophet  and  to  saint, 
All  of  least  earthly  art  could  paint ! 
But  never  saw  I  such  a  brow 
As  that  which  gazed  u^on  me  now ; — 
It  was  an  aged  man,  his  hair 
Was  white  with  time,  perhaps  with  care ; 
For  over  his  pale  face  were  wrought 
The  characters  of  painful  thought ; 
But  on  that  lip  and  in  that  eye 
Were  patience,  peace,  and  piety. 
The  hope  which  was  not  of  this  earth. 
The  peace  which  has  in  pangs  its  birth. 
As  if  in  its  last  stage  the  mind. 
Like  silver  seven  times  refined 
In  life's  red  furnace,  all  its  clay. 
All  its  dross  purified  away. 
Paused  yet  a  little  while  below. 
Its  beauty  and  its  power  to  show. 
As  if  the  tumult  of  this  life. 
Its  sorrow,  vanity,  and  strife. 
Had  been  but  as  the  lightn'ng's  shock 
Shedding  rich  ore  upon  the  rock, 
Though  in  the  trial  scorch'd  and  riven. 
The  gold  it  wins  is  gold  from  heaven. 
He  watch'd,  he  soothed  me  day  to  day. 
How  kindly  words  may  never  say : 
All  angel  ministering  could  be 
That  old  man's  succour  was  to  me ; 
I  dwelt  with  him  ;  for  all  in  vain 
He  urged  me  to  return  again 
And  mix  with  life:— and  months  past  on 
Without  a  trace  to  mark  them  gone; 
1  had  one  only  wish,  to  be 
Left  to  my  griers  monotony. 
There  is  a  calm  which  is  not  peace. 
Like  that  when  ocean's  tempests  cease. 
When  worn  out  with  the  storm,  the  sea 
Sleeps  in  her  dark  trfmqnillity. 
As  dreading  that  the  lightest  stir 
Would  bring  again  the  winds  on  her. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  brook 
A  sound,  a  breath,  a 'voice,  a  look. 
As  I  fear'd  they  would  bring  again 
Madness  npon  my  heart  and  brain. 
It  was  a  haunting  curse  to  me, 
The  simoon  of  insanity. 
The  links  of  life's  enchanted  chain. 
Its  hope,  its  pleasure,  fear  or  pain, 


Connected  but  with  what  had  heea. 
Clung  not  to  any  future  scsne. 
There  is  an  indolence  in  grief 
Which  will  not  even  seek  relief: 
I  sat  me  down,  like  one  who  knows 
The  poison-tree  above  him  grows. 
Yet  moves  not;  my  life-task  was  dose 
With  that  hoar  which  left  o 


It  was  one  glad  and  glorious  noep, 
Fill'd  with  the  gulden  airs  of  Jane, 
When  leaf  and  flower  look  to  the  son 
As  if  his  light  and  life  were  one, — 
A  day  of  those  diviner  days 
When  breath  seems  only  given  for  praise. 
Beneath  a  stately  tree  which  shed 
A  cool  green  shadow  over-head 
I  listen'd  to  that  old  man's  words 
Till  my  heart's  pulses  were  as  ^chords 
Of  a  lute  waked  at  the  command 
Of  some  thrice  powerful  nuister's  hand. 
He  paused:  I  saw  his  face  was  bright 
With  even  more  than  morning's  light. 
As  his  cheek  felt  the  spirit's  glow ; 
A  glory  sate  upon  his  brow. 
His  eye  flash'd  as  to  it  were  given 
A  vision  of  his  coming  heaven. 
I  turn'd  away  in  awo  and  fear. 
My  spirit  was  not  of  his  sphere ; 
111  might  an  earthly  care  intrude 
Upon  such  high  and  holy  mood: 
I  felt  the  same  as  I  had  done 
Had  angel-face  upon  me  shone. 
When  sudden,  as  sent  from  on  high. 
Music  came  slowly  sweeping  by. 
It  was  not  harp,  it  was  not  song. 
Nor  aught  that  might  to  earth  beloog ! 
The  birds  sang  not,  the  leaves  were  still. 
Silence  was  sleeping  on  the  rill; 
But  with  a  deep  and  solemn  sound 
The  viewless  music  swept  around. 
Oh  never  yet  'was  such  a  tone 
To  hand  or  lip  of  mortal  known! 
It  was  as  if  a  hymn  were  sent 
From  heaven's  starry  instrument. 
In  joy,  such  joy  as  seraphs  feel 
For  some  pure  soul's  immortal  weal. 
When  that  its  huinan  task  is  done. 
Earth's  trials  past,  and  heaven  won. 
I  felt,  before  I  fear'd,  my  dread, 
I  tam'd  and  saw  the  old  man  dead! 
Without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 
And  is  it  thus  the  righteous  die? 
There  he  lay  in  the  sun,  calm,  pole. 
As  if  life  had  been  like  a  tale 
Which,  whatsoe'er  its  sorrows  post. 
Breaks  off  in  hope  and  peace  at  last. 


I  Btretch'd  him  by  the  olive-tree. 
Where  his  death,  there  his  grave  ahoold  be ; 
The  place  was  a  thrice  hallowed  spot. 
There  had  he  drawn  his  golden  lot 
Of  immortality;  'twas  blest, 
A  green  and  holy  place  of  rest. 
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Bui  ill  my  burthenM  heart  could  bear 
lU  after-lonelineM  of  care; 
The  calmoeM  round  seemed  but  to  be 
A  mockery  of  grief  and  me, — 
The  azure  flowers,  the  Runlit  sky. 
The  rill,  with  its  still  melody. 
The  leaves,  the  birds,— with  my  despair. 
The  light  and  freshness  had  no  share: 
The  one  unbidden  of  them  all 
To  join  in  summer's  festival. 


I  wanderM  first  to  many  a  shrine 
By  seal  or  ages  made  divine ; 
And  then  I  visited  each  place 
VThere  valour's  deeds  liad  left  a  trace ; 
Or  sought  the  spots  renownM  no  less 
For  nature's  lasting  loveliness. 
In  vaio  that  all  things  changed  around^ 
No  change  in  my  own  heart  was  found. 
In  sad  or  gay,  in  dark  or  fair, 
My  spirit  found  a  likeness  there. 


At  last  mv  bosom  yeamM  to  see 
My  Eva's  blooming  infsncy ; 
I  saw,  myself  unseen  the  while. 
Oh,  God!  it  was  her  mother's  smile! 
l¥herefore,  oh,  wherefore  had  they  flung 
The  veil  jnst  as  her  mother's  hung! — 
Another  look  I  dared  not  take. 
Another  look  my  heart  wonlif  break ! 
I  rush'd  away  to  the  lime-grove 
Where  first  I  told  my  tale  of  love ; 
And  leaves  and  flowers  breathed  of  spring 
As  in  our  first  sweet  wandering. 
I  look'd  towards  the  clear#blne  sky, 
I  saw  the  gem-like  stream  run  by ; 
How  did  I  wish  that,  like  these,  fate 
Had  made  the  heart  inanimate. 
Oh !  why  should  spring  for  others  be. 
When  there  can  come  no  spring  to  thee. 


Again,  again,  I  rush'd  away ; 
Madness  was  on  an  instant's  stay ! 
And  since  that  moment,  near  and  far. 
In  rest,  in  toil,  in  pence,  in  war, 
I've  wander'd  on  without  an  aim. 
In  iill,  save  lapse  of  years  the  same. 
Where  was  the  star  to  rise  and  shine 
Upon  a  night  so  dark  as  mineV — 
My  life  was  as  a  frozen  stream. 
Which  shares  but  feels  not  the  sun-beam, 
All  careless  where  its  course  may  tend. 
So  that  it  leads  but  to  an  end. 
I  fear  my  fate  too  much  to  crave 
More  than  it  must  bestow — the  grave. 


And  AmaALD  from  that  hour  sought 
A  refuge  from  each  mournful  thought 
In  Raymoro's  sad  but  soothing  smile ; 
And  listening  what  might  well  beguile 


The  spirit  fk^m  its  last  recess 
Of  dark  and  silent  wretchedness. 
He  spoke  of  Kva,  and  he  tried 
To  rouse  her  father  into  pride 
Of  her  foir  beauty ;  rather  strove 
To  waken  hope  yet  more  than  love. 


He  saw  how  deeply  Ahibald  fear'd 
To  touch  a  wound  not  heal'd  but  sear'd : 
His  gentle  care  was  not  in  vain. 
And  Amibau)  leam'd  to  think  again 
Of  hope,  if  not  of  happiness ; 
And  soon  his  bosom  pined  to  press 
The  child  whom  he  so  long  had  left 
An  orphan  doubly  thus  bereft. 
He  mark'd  with  what  enamour'd  tongue 
Rayhoiid  on  Eva's  mention  hung, — 
The  softened  tone,  the  downward  gaze. 
All  that  so  well  the  heart  betrays ; 
And  a  reviving  future  stole 
Like  dew  and  sunlight  on  his  soul. 


Soon  the  Crusaders  would  be  met 
Where  winter's  rest  ^m  war  was  set; 
And  then  farewell  to  arms  and  Spain ; — 
Then  for  their  own  fair  France  again. 


One  mom  there  swell'd  the  trumpet's  blast, 
Calling  to  battle,  but  the  last; 
And  Amibaui  watch'd  the  youthful  knight 
Spur  his  proud  courser  to  the  fight: 
Tall  as  the  young  pine  yet  unbent 
By  strife  with  its  mountain-element, — 
His  vizor  was  up,  and  his  full  dark  eye 
Flash'd  as  its  flashing  were  victory ; 
And  hope  and  pride  sate  on  his  brow 
As  his  earlier  war-dreams  were  on  him  now. 
Well  might  he  be  proud,   for  where  was 

there  one 
Who  had  won  the  honour  that  he  had  wonl^ 
And  first  of  the  line  it  was  his  to  lead 
His  band  to  many  a  daring  deed. 


But  rose  on  the  breath  of  the  evening-gale. 
Not  the  trumpet's  8a]ute,bat  a  mournful  tale 
Of  treachery,  that  had  betray'd  the  floWiT 
Of  the  Christian  force  to  the  Infidel's  power. 
One  came  who  told  he  saw  RAv*noNn  fall, 
Left  in  the  battle  the  last  of  all ; 
His  helm  was  gone,  and  his  wearied  hand 
Held  a  red  but  a  broken  brand. — 
What  could  a  warrior  do  alone? 
And  AiiiRALD  felt  all  hope  was  gone. 
Alas  for  the  young !  alas  fbr  the  brave ! 
For  the  morning's  hope,  and  the  evening  s 

grave! 
And  gush'd  for  him  hot  briny  tears. 
Such  as  AmiBALo  had  not  shed  for  years; — 
With  heavy  step  and  alter'd  heart, 
Again  he  tum'd  him  to  depart. 
He  sought  his  child,  but  half  her  bloom 
Was  withering  in  Rathoub's  tomb. 
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Albeit  not  with  those  who  fled, 
Tet  was  not  Rathord  with  the  dead. 
There  is  a  lofty  castle  stands 
On  the  yerge  of  Grenada's  lands; 
It  has  a  dungeon,  and  a  chain. 
And  there  the  yonng  knight  must  remain. 
Day  after  day, — or  rather  night, — 
Can  morning  come  withoat  its  light? 
PassM  on  withoat  a  sound  or  sight. 
The  only  thing  that  he  could  feel. 
Was  the  same  weight  of  fettering  steel, — 
The  only  sound  that  he  could  hear 
Was  when  his  own  voice  mock'd  his  ear,- 
His  only  sight  was  the  drear  lamp 
That  fointly  showM  the  dungeon's  damp. 
When  by  his  side  the  jailor  stood. 
And  brought  his  loathed  and  scanty  food. 


What  is  the  toil,  or  care,  or  pain. 
The  human  heart  cannot  sustain? 
Enough  if  struggling  can  create 
A  change  of  colour  m  our  fate ; 
But  where  's  the  spirit  that  can  cope 
With  listless  suffering,  when  hope. 
The  last  of  misery's  allies, 
SickeoB  of  its  sweet  self,  and  dies. 


He  thought  on  Eti  :-^tell  not  me 
Of  happiness  in  memory ! 
Oh '  what  is  memory  but  a  gift 
Within  a  ruin'd  temple  left. 
Recalling  what  its  beauties  were. 
And  then  presenting  what  they  are. 
And  many  hours  pass'd  by, — each  one 
Sad  counterpart  of  others  gone ; 
Till  eren  to  his  dreams  was  brought 
The  sameness  of  his  waking  thought; 
And  in  his  sleep  he  felt  again 
The  dungeon,  darkness,  damp,  and  chain. 


One  weaty  time,  when  he  had  thrown 
Himself  on  his  cold  bed  of  stone, 
Sudden  he  heard  a  stranger  hand 
Undo  the  grating's  Iron  band: 
He  knew  'twas  stranger,  for  no  jar 
Came  from  the  hastily  drawn  bar. 
Too  ftiintly  gleam'd  the  lamp  to  show 
The  lace  of  either  friend  or  foe ; 
But  there  was  softness  in  the  tread. 
And  Raymond  raised  his  weary  head, 
And  saw  a  muffled  figure  kneel. 
And  loose  tlie  heavy  links  of  steel. 
He  heard  a  whisper,  to  which  heaven 
Had  surely  all  its  music  given : — 
**Vow  to  Ay  saints  for  liberty. 
Sir  knight,  and  softly  follow  me!*' 
He  heard  her  light  step  on  the  stair, 
And  felt  'twas  woman  led  him  there. 
And  dim  and  dark  the  way  they  past 
Till  on  the  daxed  sight  flash'd  at  last 
A  burst  of  light,  and  Rayssord  stood 
Where  ceuseni  barn'd  with  sandal-wood. 


And  sUver  lamps  like  moonshine  fell 
O'er  mirrors  and  the  tapestried  swell 
Of  gold  and  purple:  on  they  went 
Through  rooms  each  more  magnificent. 

And  Raymomo  look'd  upon  the  brow 
Of  the  fair  guide  who  led  him  now: 
It  was  a  pale  but  lovely  face. 
Yet  in  its  first  fresh  spring  of  R^ce, 
That  spring  before  or  leaf  or  flower 
Has  known  a  single  withering  hour: 
With  lips  red  as  the  earliest  rose 
That  opens  for  the  bee's  repose. 
But  it  was  not  on  lip,  or  cheek 
Too  marble-iViir,  too  soft,  too  meek. 
That  aught  was  traced  that  might  expreas 
More  than  unconscious  loveliness; 
But  her  dark  eyes !  as  the  wild  light 
Streams  from  the  stars  at  deep  midnight. 
Speaks  of  the  future, — so  those  eyes 
Seem'd  with  their  fate  to  sympathise. 
As  mocking  with  their  conscious  shade 
The  smile  that  on  the  red  lip  play'd. 
As  that  they  knew  their  destiny 
Was  love,  and  that  such  love  would  be 
The  uttermost  of  misery. 

There  came  a  new  burst  of  perfume. 
But  difiiBrent,  from  one  stately  room. 
Not  of  sweet  woods,  waters  distill'd. 
But  with  fresh  flowers'  breathings  fiU'd  ; 
And  there  the  maiden  paused,  as  thought 
Some  painful  memory  to  her  brought. 
Around  all  spoke  of  woman's  hand : 
There  a  guitar  lay  on  a  stand 
Of  polish'd  ebony,  and  raised 
In  rainbow  ranks  the  hyacinth  biased 
Like  banner'd  lancers  of  the  spring. 
Save  that  they  were  too  languishing. 
And  gush'd  the  tears  from  her  dark  eyea. 
And  swell'd  her  lip  and  breast  with  sighs; 
But  Raymond  spoke,  and  at  the  sound 
The  maiden's  eye  glanced  hurried  round. 

Motioning  with  her  hand  she  led. 
With  watching  gaze  and  noiseless  trend. 
Along  a  flower-fill'd  terrace,  where 
Flow'd  the  first  tide  of  open  air. 
They  reach'd  the  garden ;  there  was  nil 
That  gold  could  win,  or  luxury  call 
From  northern  or  from  southern  skies 
To  make  an  earthly  paradise. 
Their  path  was  through  a  little  grove. 
Where  cypress-branches  met  above, 
Green,  shadowy,  as  Nature  meant 
To  make  the  rose  a  summer-tent. 
In  fear  and  care,  lest  the  hot  noon 
Should  kiss  her  fragrant  brow  too  soon. 
Oh!  passion's  history,  ever  thus 
Love's  ligl^t  and  breath  were  perilous ! 
On  the  one  side  a  fountain  play'd 
As  if  it  were  a  Fairy's  shade. 
Who  shower 'd  diamonds  to  streak 
The  red  pomegraoate't  ruby  cheek. 
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The  grore  led  to  »  lake,  one  tide 
Sweet  scented  Bhrube  and  willows  hide: 
There  winds  a  iiath,  the  clear  moonshine 
Pierces  not  its  dim  serpentine. 
The  garden  lay  behind  in  light, 
l¥ith  flower  and  with  fountain  bright; 
The  lake  like  sheeted  silver  gave 
The  stars  a  mirror  in  each  wave ; 
And  distant  far  the  torchlight  fell. 
Where  paced  the  walls  the  centinel : 
And  as  each  scene  met  Raykomd's  vieWv 
He  deemed  the  tales  of  magic  true, — 
l¥ith  such  a  path,  and  such  a  night. 
And  tach  a  guide,  and  such  a  flight. 


The  way  led  to  a  grotto's  shade. 
Just  for  a  noon  in  summer  madf ; 
For  scarcely  might  its  arch  be  seen 
Through  the  thick  ivy's  curtain  green. 
And  not  a  sunbeam  might  intrude 
Upon  its  twilight-solitude. 
It  was  the  very  place  to  strew 
The  latest  violets  that  grew 
Upon  the  feathery  moss,  then  dream, — 
Lall*d  by  the  music  of  the  stream, — 
Fann*d  by  those  scented  gales  which  bring 
The  garden's  wealth  upon  their  wing. 
Till  languid  with  its  own  delight. 
Sleep  steals  like  love  upon  the  sight. 
Bearing  those  visionings  of  bliss 
That  only  visit  sleep  like  this. 


And  paused  the  maid, — the  moonlight  shed 
Its  light  where  leaves  and  flowers  were  spread. 
As  there  she  had  their  sweetness  borne, 
A  pillow  for  a  summer-mom; 
But  when  those  leaves  and  flowers  were  raised, 
A  lamp  beneath  their  covering  biased. 
She  led  through  a  small  path  whose  birth 
Seemed  in  the  bidden  depths  of  «urth, — 
*Twas  dark  and  damp,  and  on  the  ear 
There  came  a  rush  of  waters  near. 
At  length  the  drear  path  finds  an  end, — 
Beneatn  a  dark  low  arch  they  bend; 
Safe,  safet  the  maiden  cried,  and  prest 
The  red  cross  to  her  panting^  breast ! 
Yes,  we  are  safe! — on,  stranger,  on. 
The  worst  Is  past,  and  freedom  won! 
Somewhat  of  peril  yet  remains. 
But  peril  not  from  'Moorish  chains; 
With  hope  and  heaven  be  our  lot ! 
She  spoke,  but  Raymond  answered  nots 
It  was  as  he  at  once  had  come 
Into  some  star's  eternal  home, — 
He  look'd  upon  a  spacious  cave. 
Rich  with  the  gifts  wherewith  the  wave 
Had  heap'd  the  temple  of  that  source 
Which  nve  It  to  its  daylight  course. 
Here  pillars  crowded  round  the  hall, 
Each  with  a  glistening  capital:— 
The  roof  was  set  with  thousand  spars, 
A  very  midnight-heaven  of  stars; 
The  walls  were  bright  with  every  gem 
That  ever  fenced  a  diadem ; 


Snow  tmrnM  to  treasure,— crystal  flowen 

With  every  hue  of  summer-hours. 

While  light  and  colour  round  him  biased. 

It  seem'd  to  Raymoho  that  he  gaxed 

Upon  a  fairy's  palace,  raised 

By  spells  from  ore  and  jewels,  that  shine 

In  Afric's  stream  and  Indian  mine : 

And  she,  his  dark-eyed  guide,  were  queen 

Alone  In  the  enchanted  scene. 


They  past  the  columns,  and  they  stood 
By  the  depths  of  a  pitchy  flood. 
Where  sUent,  leaning  on  his  oar. 
An  Ethiop  slave  stood  by  the  shore. 
My  faithful  Au !  cried  the  maid. 
And  then  to  gain  the  boat  essay'd. 
Then  paused,  as  in  her  heart  afraid 
To  trust  that  slight  and  fragile  bark 
Upon  a  stream  so  fierce,  so  dark : 
Such  sullen  waves,  the  torch's  glare 
Fell  wholly  uareflected  there. 
'Twas  but  a  moment;  on  they  went 
Over  the  grave-like  element 
At  first  In  silence,  for  so  drear 
Was  all  that  met  the  eye  and  ear, — 
Before,  behind,  all  was  like  night. 
And  the  red  torch's  cheerless  light. 
Fitful  and  dim,  but  served  to  show 
How  the  black  waters  roU'd  below; 
And  how  the  cavern-roof  o'erhead 
Seem'd  like  the  tomb  above  them  spread. 
And  ever  as  each  heavy  stroke 
Of  the  oar  upon  these  waters  broke. 
Ten  thousand  echoes  sent  the  sound 
Like  omens  through  the  hollows  round. 
Till  Rayhond,  who  awhile  subdued 
His  spirit's  earnest  gratitude. 
Now  pour'd  his  hurried  thanks  to  her. 
Heaven's  own  loveliest  minister. 
E'en  by  that  torch  he  could  espy 
The  burning  cheek,  the  downcast  eye, — 
The  faltering  lip,  which  owns  too  well 
All  that  Its  words  might  never  tell ; — 
Once  her  dark  eye  met  his,  and  then 
Sank  'neath  Its  silken  shade  again ; 
She  spoke  a  few  short  hurried  words. 
But  indistinct,  like  those  low  chorda 
Waked  from  the  lute  or  ere  the  hand 
Knows  yet  what  song  it  shall  command. 
Was  it  In  maiden  fearfnlness 
He  might  her  bosom's  secret  gness. 
Or  but  in  maiden  modesty 
At  what  a  stranger's  thought  might  be 
Of  this  a  Moorish  maiden's  flight 
In  secret  with  a  Christian  knight? 
And  the  bright  colour  on  her  cheek 
Was  various  as  the  morning-break,— 
Now  spring-rose  red,  now  lily  pale. 
As  thus  the  maiden  told  her  tale. 


■OOAUH  ■Aimi'S  TALB. 

Albeit  on  my  brow  and  breast 
la  Moorish  tnrbaa*  Moorish  Test; 
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Albeit  too  of  Mooriiih  Ifaie, 

Yet  Chrittian  blood  and  ftiith  are  mine. 

Even  from  earliest  infiincy. 

I  bare  been  taugbt  to  bend  the  knee 

Before  the  tweet  Madonna's  face, 

To  pray  from  her  a  Saviour's  grace ! 

Mj  mother's  youthful  heart  was  given 

To  one  an  infidel  to  heaven ; 

Alas !  that  ever  earthly  love 

Could  turn  her  hope  from  that  above ; 

Yet  surely  'tis  for  tears,  not  blame. 

To  be  upon  that  mother's  name. 


Well  can  I  deem  my  father  all 
That  holds  a  woman's  heart  in  thrall, — 
In  truth  his  was  as  proud  a  form 
As  ever  stemm'd  a  battle-storm. 
As  ever  moved  first  in  the  hall 
Of  crowds  and  courtly  festival 
Upon  each  temple  the  black  hair 
Was  mix'd  with  gray,  as  early  care 
Had  been  to  him  like  age, — ^his  eye. 
And  lip,  and  brow,  were  dark  and  high ; 
And  yet  there  was  a  look  that  seem'd 
As  if  at  other  times  he  dream'd 
Of  ecntle  thoug^hts  he  strove  to  press 
Back  to  their  nnsunn'd  loneliness. 
Your  first  gaze  cower'd  beneath  his  glance, 
Keen  like  the  flashing  of  a  lance. 
As  forced  a  homage  to  allow  \ 

To  that  tall  form,  that  stately  brow; 
But  the  next  dwelt  upon  the  trace 
That  time  may  brin^,  but  not  efface, 
Of  cares  that  wasted  life's  best  years. 
Of  griefs    seared  .  more    than    sooth'd   by 

tears, 
And  homage  changed  to  a  sad  feeling 
For  a  proud  heart  its  grief  concealing. 
If  such  his  brow,  when  griefs  that  wear. 
And  hopes  that  waste,  were  written  there, 
What  must  it  have  been,  at  the  hour 
When  in  my  mother's  moonlit  bower, 
If  any  step  moved,  'twas  to  take 
The  life  he  ventured  for  her  sake  ? 
He  urged  his  love ;  to  such  a  suit 
Could  woman's  eye  or  heart  be  mute  If 
She  fled  with  him, — it  matters  not. 
To  dwell  at  length  upon  their  lot. 
But  that  my  mother's  frequent  sighs 
Swell'd  at  the  thoughts  of  former  ties. 
First   loved,    then   fear'd   she   loved    too 

well, 
Then  fear'd  to  love  an  Infidel ; 
A  struggle  all,  she  had  the  will 
But  scarce  the  strength  to  love  him  still : — 
But  for  this  weakness  of  the  heart 
Which  could  not  from  its  love  depart, 
Rebeird,  but  qnickly  clung  again, 
Which  broke  and  then  renew'd  its  chain:-- 
Without  the  power  to  love,  and  be 
Repaid  by  love's  fidelity: — 
Without  this  contest  of  the  mind. 
Though  yet  its  early  fetters  bind. 
Which  still  pants  to  be  unconfincd. 
They  hod  been  happy. 


Twas  when  first 
My  spirit  from  its  childhood  burst. 
That  to  our  roof  a  maiden  came. 
My  mother's  sister,  and  the  same 
In  form,  in  face,  in  smiles,  in  tears. 
In  step,  in  voice,  in  all  but  years. 
Save  Uiat  there  was  upon  her  brow 
A  calm  my  mother's  wanted  now ; 
And  that  Elviba's  loveliness 
Seem'd  scarce  of  earth,  so  passionleoo. 
So  pale,  all  that  the  heart  could  paint 
Of  the  pure  beauty  of  a  saint. 
Yes,  I  nave  seen  Eavika  kneel. 
And  seen  the  rays  of  evening  steal. 
Lighting  the  blue  depths  of  her  eye 
With  so  much  of  divinity 
As  if  her  every  thought  was  raised 
To  the  bright  heaven  on  which  she 
Then  often  I  have  deemM  her  form 
Rather  with  light  than  with  life 


My  father's  darken'd  brow  was  glad. 
My  mother's  burthen'd  heart  less  sad 
With  her,  for  she  was  not  of  those 
Who  all  the  heart's  affections  close 
In  a  drear  hour  of  grief  or  wrath, — 
Her  path  was  as  an  angel's  path. 
Known  only  by  the  flowers  which  sprii^ 
Beneath  the  influence  of  its  wing ; 
And  that  her  high  and  holy  mood 
Was  such  as  suited  solitude. 
Still  she  had  gentle  words  and  smilvs. 
And  all  that  sweetness  which  beguiles. 
Like  sunshine  on  an  April  day. 
The  heaviness  of  gloom  away. 
It  was  as  the  souls  weal  were  sure 
When  prayer  rose  from  lips  so  pore. 


She  left  ub;<— the  same  evening  < 
Tidings  of  woe,  and  death,  and  sbane. 
Her  guard  had  been  attack'd  by  one 
Whose  love  it  had  been  hers  to  shun. 
Fierce  was  the  struggle,  and  her  flight 
Meanwhile  had  gain'd  a  neighbouring  height. 
Which  dark  above  the  river  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  the  rushing  flood; 
'Twas  compass'd  round,  she  was  bereft 
Of  the  vague  hope  that  flight  had  left. 
One  moment,  and  they  saw  her  kneel. 
And  then,  as  Heaven  heard  her  appeal. 
She  flung  her  downwards  from  the  rocic : 
Her  heart  was  nerved  by  death  to  mock 
What  that  heart  never  might  endure. 
The  slavery  of  a  godless  Moor. 


And  madness  in  its  bnrning  pain 
Seized  on  my  mother's  heart  and  brain : 
She  died  that  night,  and  the  next  day 
Beheld  my  father  Iter  away. 
But  wherefore  should  I  dwell  on  all 
Of  sorrow  memory  can  recall. 
Enough  to  know  that  I  must  roam 
An  orphan  to  a  atranger  home. — 
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M7  fkther't  death  In  battle-field 
Forced  roe  a  father^*  rights  to  yield 
To  h|a  etern  brother ;  how  my  heart 
Wae  forced  with  one  by  one  to  part 
Of  its  best  hopes,  till  life  became 
Existence  only  in  its  name ; 
Left  bat  a  single  wish, — to  share 
The  cold  home  where  my  parents  were. 


At  last  I  heard,  I  may  not  say 
How  my  soul  brightenM  into  day, 
Eltiba  llTcd;  a  miracle 
Had  sorely  saved  her  as  she  fell ! 
A  fisherman  who  saw  her  float. 
Bore  her  in  silence  to  his  boat. 
She  liyed!  how  often  had  I  said 
To  mine  own  heart  she  is  not  dead ; 
And  she  rememberM  me,  and  when 
They  bade  as  neyer  meet  again, 
She  sent  to  me  an  Ethiop  slaye, 
The  same  who  guides  as  o^er  the  waye, 
Whom  she  had  led  to  that  pore  faith 
Which  sains  and  sayes  in  life  and  death. 
And  planned  escape. 


It  was  one  morn 
I  saw  oor  conqoering  standards  borne. 
And  gazed  upon  a  Christian  knight 
Woondcd  and  prisoner  from  the  fight ; 
I  made  a  yow  that  he  should  be 
RedeemM  from  his  captiyity. 
Sir  knight,  the  Virgin  heard  my  yow ! — 
Yon  light, — we  are  in  safety  now ! 


The  arch  was  past,  the  crimson  gleam 
Of  morning  fell  upon  the  stream. 
And  flashM  open  the  dazzled  eye 
The  day-breaJt  of  a  sommer-sky ; 
And  they  are  sailing  amid  ranks 
Of  cypress  on  the  nyer-banks : 
They  land  where  water-lilies  spread 
Seem  almost  too  fair  for  the  tread ; 
And  knelt  they  down  opon  the  shore, 
The  hearths  deep  gratitode  to  poor. 


Led  by  their  dark  goide  on  they  press 
Throogh  many  a  green  and  lone  recess : 
The  morning-air,  the  bright  sonshine, 
To  RiTBoidi  were  like  the  red  wine, — 
Each  leaf,  each  flower  seemM  to  be 
"With  his  own  joy  in  sympathy. 
So  fk^h,  so  glad ;  hot  the  fair  Moor, 
From  peril  and  porsoit  secore, 
Thoogh  hidden  by  her  close-drawn  yeil, 
Yet  seemM  mon$  tremoloos,  more  pale; 
The  hoor  of  dread  and  danger  past. 
Pearls  timid  thooghts  came  thronging  fast ; 
Her  cold  hand  trembled  in  his  own. 
Her  strength  seem'd  with  iU  trial  gone. 
And  downcast  eye,  and  filtering  word. 
Bat  dimly  seen,  bat  faintly  heard. 


SeemM  scarcely  hers  that  jost  had  been 
His  daontless  goide  throogh  the  wild  scene. 


At  length  a  stately  ayenoe 
Of  ancient  chesnots  met  their  yiew. 
And  they  coold  see  the  time-worn  walls 
Of  her  they  sooght,  ELyiai's  halls. 
A  smaU  path  led  a  nearer  way 
Throogh  flower-beds  in  their  spring-array. 
They  reachM  the  steps,  and  stood  below 
A  high  and  marble  portico; 
They  entered,  and  saw  kneeling  there 
A  creatore  eyen  more  than  fair. 
On  each  white  temple  the  dosk  braid 
Of  parted  hair  made  twilight-shade, 
That  brow  whose  bloe  yeins  shone  to  show 
It  was  more  beaatifol  than  snow. 
Her  large  dark  eyes  were  almost  hid 
By  the  nightfall  of  the  fringed  lid  ; 
And  tears  which  fiUM  their  orbs  with  light. 
Like  sommer-showers  blent  soft  with  bright. 
Her  cheek  was  saintly  pale,  as  nooght; 
Were  there  to  flash  with  earthly  tnooght; 
As  the  heart  which  in  yooth  had  giyen 
Its  feelings  and  its  hopes  to  Heayen, 
Knew  no  emotions  that  coold  spread 
A  maiden^s  cheek  with  sadden  red, — 
Made  for  an  atmosphere  aboye. 
Too  moch  to  bend  to  mortal  loye. 


And  Rayhoiid  watchM  as  if  his  eye 
Were  on  a  yoong  diyinity, — 
As  her  bright  presence  made  him  feel 
Awe  that  coold  only  gaze  and  kneel: 
And  Lbila  paosed,  as  if  afraid 
To  break  opon  the  reclose  maid. 
As  if  her  heart  took  its  reboke 
From  that  cold,  calm,  and  placid  look. 


Eltioa! — tlioogh  the  name  was  said 
Low  as  she  feared  to  wake  the  dead, 
Yet  it  was  heard,  and,  all  reyealing. 
Of  her  most  treasored  mortal  feeling, 
Fondly  the  Moorish  maid  was  prest 
To  her  she  sooght,  Elvira^s  breast. 
I  prayM  for  thee,  my  hope,  my  fear. 
My  Lbila!  and  now  thoo  art  near. 
Nay,  weep  not,  welcome  as  thoo  art 
To  my  faith,  friends,  and  home  and  heart! 


And  RAyMOMV  almost  deemM  that  earth 
To  soch  had  neyer  given  birth 
As  the  feir  creatores,  who,  like  light. 
Floated  opon  his  dazzled  sight:— 
One  with  her  bright  and  homing  cheek. 
All  passion,  tremoloos  and  weak, 
A  woman  in  her  woman*s  sphere 
Of  joy  and  grief,  of  hope  and  fear. 
The  other,  whose  mild  tenderness 
Seem'd  as  less  made  to  share  than  bless ; 
One  to  whom  homan  joy  was  soch 
That  her  heart  fear'd  to  trust  too  much. 
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While  her  wan  biow  teeniM  m  it  metnt 
To  aoften  npture  to  content ; — 
To  whom  all  earth's  delight  was  food 
For  liigh  and  holy  gratitade. 


Gaxed  Ratmohb  till  hie  homing  hndn 
Grew  diszy  with  excess  of  pain ; 
FornnhealM  wonnds  his  strength  had  worn. 
And  all  the  toil  his  flight  had  home; 
His  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow  were  flame ; 
And  when  Ektuia's  welcome  came. 
It  fell  on  a  regardless  ear, 
As  howM  heside  a  column  near 
He  leant,  insensible  to  all 
Of  good  or  iU  that  could  befaU. 


CANTO    IV. 

It  was  a  wild  and  untrainM  bower. 

Enough  to  screen  from  April-shower, 

Or  shelter  from  June's  hotter  hour. 

Tapestried  with  starry  jessamines. 

The  summer's  gold  and  silTor  mines ; 

With  a  moss-seat,  and  its  turf  set 

With  crowds  of  the  wiiite  yiolet. 

And  close  beside  a  fountain  play'd. 

Dim,  cool,  from  its  encircling  shade ; 

And  lemon-trees  grew  round,  as  pale 

As  noTor  yet  to  them  the  gale 

Had  brought  a  message  from  the  sun 

To  say  their  summer-task  was  done. 

It  was  a  very  solitude 

For  love  in  its  despairing  mood. 

With  just  enough  of  breath  and  bloom. 

With  just  enough  of  calm  and  gloom. 

To  suit  a  heart  where  Iotc  has  wrought 

His  wasting  work,  with  saddest  thought; 

Where  ail  its  sickly  fantasies 

May  call  up  suiting  images: 

With  flowers  like  hopes  that  spring  and  fade 

As  only  for  a  mockery  made. 

And  shadows  of  the  boughs  that  fall 

Like  sorrow  drooping  oyer  alL 


And  LaiLA,  loyeliest !  can  it  be 
Such  destiny  is  made  for  thee? 
Yes,  it  is  written  on  thy  brow 
The  all  thy  lip  may  not  aTOW,-;- 
AU  that  in  woman's  heart  can  dwell. 
Save  by  a  blush  unutterable. 
Alas !  Uiat  ever  Ratmoicd  came 
To  light  thy  cheek  and  heart  to  flame, — 
A  hidden  fire,  but  not  the  less 
Consuming  in  its  dark  recess. 


She  had  leant  by  his  couch  of  pain. 
When  throbbing  pulse  and  bursting  rein 
Fierce  spoke  the  fever,  when  fate  near 
Rode  on  the  tainted  atmosphere; 


And  though  that  pareh*d  Kp  apolre  almie 

Of  other  lore,  in  fondest  tone. 

And  though  the  maiden  knew  that  deatli 

Might  be  upon  his  lightest  breath. 

Yet  never  by  her  lover's  side 

Moro  fondly  watch'd  affianced  bride, — 

With  pain  or  fear  moro  amdons  strove. 

Than  Lemla  watchM  another's  love. 


But  he  was  safe ! — ^that  very  day 
Farewell,  it  had  been  hers  to  say  ; 
And  he  was  rone  to  his  own  land. 
To  seek  another  nuiden's  hand. 


Who  that  had  look'd  on  her  that  i 
Gould  dream  of  all  her  heart  had  home  9 
Her  cheek  was  red,  but  who  could  know 
'Twas  flushing  with  the  strife  below;— 
Her  eye  was  bright,  but  who  could  tell 
It  shone  with  tears  she  strove  to  quell ; — 
Her  voice  was  gay,  her  step  was  light ; 
And,  beaming,  beautiful,  and  brightt 
It  was  as  if  life  could  confer 
Nothing  but  happiness  on  her. 
Ah!  who  could  think  that  all  so  lair 
Was  semblance,  and  but  misery  therof 


'Tis  strange  with  how  much  power  and 
pride 
The  softness  is  of  love  allied ; 
How  much  of  power  to  force  the  breast 
To  be  in  outward  show  at  rest, — 
How  much  of  pride  that  never  eye 
May  look  upon  its  agony ! 
Ah,  little  will  the  lip  reveal 
Of  all  the  burning  heart  can  feeL 
But  this  was  past,  and  she  was  now 
With  clasped  hands  prest  to  her  brow. 
And  head  bow'd  down  upon  her  knee. 
And  heart-pulse  throbbing  audibly. 
And  tears  that  gush'd  like  antumn-raiD, 
The  more  for  that  they  gush'd  in  vain. 
Oh !  why  should  woman  ever  love. 
Trusting  to  one  false  star  above  ; 
And  fling  her  little  chance  away 
Of  sunshine  for  its  treacherous  ray. 


At  flrst  ELviaA  had  not  sought 
To  break  upon  her  lonely  thonght. 
But  it  was  now  the  vesper-time. 
And  she  rotum'd  not  at  the  chime 
Of  holy  beUs, — she  knew  the  hour: — 
At  last  they  search 'd  her  favourite  bower; 
Beside  the  fount  they  found  the  maid 
On  head  bow'd  down,  as  if  she  pray'd ; 
Her  long  black  hair  fell  like  a  veil. 
Making  her  pale  brow  yet  moro  pale. 
Twas  strange  to  look  upon  her  face. 
Then  turn  and  see  its  shadowy  tmre 
Within  the  fountain ;  one  like  stone. 
So  cold,  so  colourless,  so  lone, — 
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A  statne-nymph,  placed  there  to  show 
How  far  the  scnlptor^s  art  could  go ; 
The  other,  and  that  too  the  shade. 
In  light  and  crimson  warmth  array M; 
For  the  red  glow  of  day  declining, 
Was  now  upon  the  fountain  shining, 
And  the  shape  in  its  mirror  bright 
Of  sparkling  waves  caught  warmth  and  light. 
Elviba  spoke  not,  though  so  near. 
Her  words  lay  mute  in  their  own  fear: 
At  last  she  whisperM  Lbila's  name, — 
No  answer  from  the  maiden  came. 
She  took  one  cold  hand  in  her  own. 
Started,  and  it  dropped  lifeless  down ! 
She  gazed  upon  the  fixed  eye. 
And  read  in  it  mortality. 


And  lingers  yet  that  maiden's  tale 
A  legend  of  the  lemon-vale : 
They  say  that  never  from  that  hour 
Has  flourishM  there  a  single  flower, — 
The  jasmine  droop'd,  the  violets  died, 
Nothing  grew  by  that  fountain-side. 
Save  the  pale  pining  lemon-trees. 
And  the  dark  weeping  cypresses. — 
And  now  when  to  the  twilight-star 
The  lover  wakes  his  lone  guitar. 
Or  maiden  bids  a  song  impart 
All  that  is  veird  in  her  own  heart. 
The  wild  and  mournful  tale  they  tell 
Of  her  who  loved,  alas !  too  well. — 


And  where  was  Raymond,  where  was  he? 
Borne  homewarif  o'er  the  rapid  sea, 
While  sunny  days  and  favouring  gales 
Brought  welcome  speed  to  the  white  sails, — 
With  bended  knee,  and  upraised  hand. 
He  stood  upon  his  native  land. 
With  all  that  happiness  can  be 
When  resting  on  futurity. 
On,  on  he  went,  and  o*er  the  plain 
He  rode  an  armed  knight  again ; 
He  urged  his  steed  with  hand  and  heel. 
It  bounded  conscious  of  the  steel. 
And  never  yet  to  Raymond^s  eye 
Spread  such  an  earth,  shone  such  a  sky. 
Blew  such  sweet  breezes  o*er  his  brow, 
As  those  his  native  land  had  now. 


He  thought  upon  youn^  Eva's  name. 
And  felt  that  she  was  still  the  same; 
He  thought  on  Amirald,  his  child 
Had  surely  his  dark  cares  beguiled ; 
He  thought  upon  the  welcome  sweet 
It  would  be  his  so  soon  to  meet: 
And  never  had  the  star  of  hope 
Shone  on  a  lovelier  horoscope. 


And  evening-shades  were  on  the  hour 
When  Raywono  rode  beneath  the  tower 
Remembered  well,  for  Adeline 
Had  there  been  his  heart's  summer-queen. 


Could  this  be  it?~he  knew  the  heath 

Which,  lake-like,  spread  Its  walls  beneath, 

He  saw  the  dark  old  chesnut-wood 

Which  had  for  ages  by  it  stood ; 

And  but  for  these  the  place  had  been 

As  one  that  he  had  never  seen. 

The  walls  were  rent,  the  gates  were  gone. 

No  red  light  from  the  watch-tower  shone. 

He  enter'd,  and  the  hall  was  bare, 

It  show'd  the  spoiler  had  been  there; 

Even  upon  the  very  hearth 

The  green  grass  found  a  place  of  birth. 

Oh,  vanity !  that  the  stone-wall 

May  sooner  than  a  blossom  fall ; 

The  tower  in  its  strength  may  be 

Laid  low  before  the  willow-tree. 

There  stood  the  wood,  subject  to  all 

The  autumn-wind,  the  winter-fall, — 

There  stood  the  castle  which  the  rain 

And  wind  had- buffeted  in  vain, — 

But  one  in  ruins  stood  beside 

The  other  green  in  its  spring-pride. 


And  Raymond  paced  the  lonely  hall 
As  if  he  fear'd  his  own  footfall. 
It  is  the  very  worst,  the  gloom 
Of  a  deserted  banquet-room. 
To  see  the  spider's  web  outvie 
The  torn  and  faded  tapestry, — 
To  shudder  at  the  cold  damp  air. 
Then  think  how  once  were  burning  there 
The  incense-vase  with  odour  glowing. 
The  silver  lamp  its  softness  throwing 
O'er  cheeks  as  beautiful  and  bright 
As  roses  bathed  in  summer-light^ — 
How  tlirough  the  portals  sweeping  camo 
Proud  cavalier  and  high-bom  dame. 
With  gems  like  stars  'mid  raven-curls. 
And    snow-white    plumes    and    wreathed 

pearls — 
Gold  cups,  whose  lighted  flames  made  dim 
The  sparkling  stones  around  the  brim; — 
Soft  voices  answering  to  the  lute. 
The  swelling  harp,  the  sigh-waked  flute, — 
The  glancing  lightness  of  the  dance, — 
Then,  starting  sudden  from  thy  trance, 
Gaze  round  the  lonely  place  and  see 
Its  silence  and  obscurity : 
Then  commune  with  thine  heart,  and  say 
These  are  the  foot-prints  of  decay, — 
And  I  even  thus  shall  pass  away. 


And  Raymond  turn'd  him  to  depart. 
With  darkened  brow  and  heavy  heart. 
Can  outrage  or  can  time  remove 
The  sting,  the  scar  of  slighted  love? 
He  could  not  look  upon  the  scene 
And  not  remember  ADBLniB, 
Fair  queen  of  gone  festivity, — 
Oh,  where  was  it,  and  where  was  she ! 


At  distance  short  a  village  lay, 
And  thither  Raymond  took  his  way, 
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And  io  ito  hostel  shelter  found, 

Hhile  the  dark  night  was  closing  roand. 

ft  was  a  cheerfol  scene,  the  hearth 

Was  bright  with  wood-fire  and  with  mirth. 

And  in  the  midst  a  harper  bent 

OVr  his  companion  instrument: 

^Twas  an  old  man,  his  hair  was  gray, — 

For  winter  tracks  in  snow  its  way, — 

Rut  yet  his  dark,  keen  eye  was  bright, 

With  somewhat  of  its  youthful  light ; 

Like  one  whose  path  of  life  had  made 

Its  course  through  mingled  sheen  and  shade, 

But  one  whose  buoyant  spirit  still  ^ 

PassM  lightly  on  through  good  or  ill, — 

One  reckless  if  borne  o'er  the  sea 

Tn  storm  or  in  tranquillity; 

The  same  to  him,  as  if  content 

Were  his  peculiar  element. 

'Tis  strange  how  the  heart  can  create 

Or  colour  from  itself  its  fate  x 

We  make  ourseWes  our  own  distress, 

We  are  ourselres  our  happiness. 


And  many  a  song  and  many  a  lay,     « 
ITad  passed  the  cheerful  hour  away, 
When  one  prayM  that  he  would  relate, 
•  His  tale  of  the  proud  ladye's  fate, — 
The  lady  Adbunb; — the  name 
Like  lightning  upon  Rayvond  came! 
And  swept  the  harper  oW  his  chords 
As  that  he  paused  for  minstrel-words. 
Or  ^tayM  till  silence  should  prevail. 
When  thus  the  old  man  told  the  tale. 


rnn  provd  ladtb. 

Oh,  what  could  the  ladye's  beauty  match. 
An  it  were  not  the  ladye^s  pride; 

An  hundred  knights  from  far  and  near 
Woo'd  at  that  ladye's  side. 

The  rose  of  the  summer  slept  on  her  cheek. 

Its  lily  upon  her  breast. 
And  her  eye  shone  forth  like  the  glorious  star 

That  rises  the  first  in  the  west. 

There  were  some  that  woo'd  for  her  land 
and  gold. 

And  some  for  her  noble  name. 
And  more  that  wooM  for  her  loyeliness; 

Bnt  her  answer  was  still  the  same. 


'«There  is  a  steep  and  lofty  wall. 

Where  my  warders  trembling  stand. 

He  who  at  speed  shall  ride  round  its  height. 
For  him  shall  be  my  hand.*^ 

Many  tumM  away  from  the  deed, 
The  hope  of  their  wooing  o'er; 

Bnt  many  a  young  knight  mounted  the  steed 
He  nsTer  moonted  more. 


At  last  there  eame  a  youthful  knifHit, 
From  a  strange  and  far  conntrie. 

The  steed  that  he  rode  was  white  as  the  foam 
Upon  a  stormy  sea. 

And  she  who  had  scomM  the  name  of  Iotc, 
Now  bowM  before  its  might. 

And  the  ladye  grew  meek  as  if  disdata 
Were  not  made  for  that  stranger  knight 

She  sought  at  first  to  steal  his  soul 
By  dance,  by  song,  and  festivml; 

At  length  on  bended  knee  she  prayed 
He  would  not  ride  the  wall. 

But  gaily  the  young  knight  langhM  at  her 
fears. 

And  flung  him  on  his  steed, — 
There  was  not  a  Saint  in  the  calendar 

That  she  prayM  not  to  in  her  need. 

She  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  8e« 
If  Hearen  had  granted  her  prayer. 

Till  she  heard  a  light  step  bound  to  her  side,— 
The  gallant  knight  stood  there! 

And  took  the  ladye  Adbuhb 

From  her  hair  a  jewell'd  hand, 

Bnt  the  knight  repell'd  the  olferM  gift. 
And  turuM  from  the  offered 


And  deemest  thou  that  I  dared  tbis  deed, 

Ladye,  for  love  of  thee; 
The  honour  that  guides  the  soldier^s 

Is  mistress  enough  for  me. 

Enough  for  me  to  ride  the  ring. 
The  victor^  crown  to  wear; 

Bnt  not  in  honour  of  the  eyes 
Of  any  ladye  there. 

I  had  a  brother  whom  I  lost 
Through  thy  proud  craekta. 

And  far  more  was  to  me  his  lore. 
Than  woman's  love  can  he. 

I  came  to  triumph  o'er  the  pride 

Through  which  that  brother  Ml^ 

I  laugh  to  scorn  thy  love  and  thrf»« 
And  now,  proud  dame,  fkrewell! 

And  from  that  hour  the  ladye  piaeA. 

For  love  was  in  her  heart. 
And  o^  her  slumber  there  cam 

She  could  not  bid  depart. 

Her  eye  lost  all  its  starry  light* 
Her  cheek  grew  waa  and  pale. 

Till  she  hid  her  faded  loveliness 
Beneath  the  sacred  veil. 

And  she  cut  off  her  long  dark  hair. 
And  bade  the  world  fkrewell« 

And  she  now  dwells  a  veiled  aaa 
In  Saint  Marie's  ceO. 
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And  what  were  Ratmohd^s  dreams  that 
nIghtY 
The  inoming*s  gift  of  crimson  light 
IfVaked  not  his  sleep,  for  his  palu  cheek 
Did  not  of  aught  like  siumher  Hfieak ; 
Though  not  upon  a  morn  like  this 
Should  RiiYMOfiD  turn  to  aught  but  bliss. 
To-day,  when  £va  will  be  prcst, 
£ro  evening,  to  his  throbbing  breast, — 
To-daj,  when  all  his  own  will  be 
That  cheerM  his  long  captivity. 
C^are  to  the  wind  of  heaven  was  flung 
At  the  young  knight  to  stirrup  sprung. 


He  reachM  the  castle ;  save  one,  all 
RushM  to  his  welcome  in  the  hall. 
He  gaxed,  but  there  no  £va  came. 
Scarce  his  low  voice  named  £va*s  name ! 


*'Oar  Eti,  she  !•  far  away 
Amid  the  young,  the  fair,  the  gay. 
At  Toulouse,  now  the  bright  resort 
Of  beauty  and  the  Minstrel-Court ; 
For  this  time  it  is  hers  to  set 
The  Victoria  brow  with  violet. 
Her  fiither, — but  youVe  worn  and  pale, — 
Come,  the  wine-cup  will  aid  my  tale.'' 
The  greetbg  of  the  elder  knight. 
The  cheerful  board,  the  vintage  bright. 
Not  all  could  chase  from  Raymond's  soul 
The  cloud  that  o'er  its  gladness  stole ; 
And  soon,  pretending  toil,  he  sought 
A  solitude  for  lonely  thought. — 
*Tis  strange  how  much  of  vanity 
Almost  unconsciously  will  be 
With  our  best  feelings  mix'd,  and  now 
But  that,  what  shadows  Raymond's  brow  ? 


He  had  deem'd  a  declining  flower. 
Pining  in  solitary  bower. 
He  should  find  £va,  sad  and  lone, — 
He  sought  the  cage,  the  bird  had  flown. 
With  bnmish'd  plume,  and  careless  wing, 
A  follower  of  the  sunny  Spring. 
He  pictured  her  the  first  of  all 
In  masque,  and  dance,  and  festival,— 
With  cheek  at  its  own  praises  burning, 
And  eyes  but  on  adorers  turning, 
The  lady  of  the  tournament. 
For  whose  bright  sake  the  lance  was  sent ; 
While  minstreli  borrow'd  from  her  name 
The  beauty  which  they  paid  by  fame : 
Beloved !  not  even  his  hot  brain 
Dared  whisper, — loving  too  again. 


But  the  next  morn,  and  Raymond  bent 
His  steps  to  that  fair  Parliament, 
While  pride  and  hasty  anger  strove 
Against  his  memory  and  his  love. 
But  leave  we  him  awhile  to  rave 
Against  the  faith  which,  like  the  wave, 


By  every  grain  of  sand  ran  bo 
Moi'ed  from  its  own  tranquillity. 
Till  settled  he  that  woman's  mind 
Was  but  a  leaf  before  the  wind, — 
Left  to  remain,  retreat,  advance. 
Without  a  destiny  but  chance. — 

And  where  is  Eva  ?  on  her  cheek 
Is  there  aught  that  of  love  may  speak  ? 
Amid  the  music  and  perfume 
That,  mingling,  fill  yon  stately  room 
A  maiden  sits,  around  her  chair 
Stand  others  who,  with  graceful  care, 
Bind  Indian  jewels  in  her  hair. 
'Tis  Eva!  on  one  side  a  stand 
Of  dark  wood  from  the  Kthiop's  land 
Is  cover'd  with  all  gems  that  deck 
A  maiden's  arm,  or  maiden's  neck : 
The  diamond  with  its  veins  of  light, 
The  sapphir  like  a  summer-night. 
The  ruby  rich  as  it  had  won 
A  red  gift  from  the  setting  sun. 
And  white  pearls,  such  as  might  have  been 
A  bridal  offering  for  a  queen. 
On  the  side  opposite  were  thrown. 
Rainbow-like  mix'd,  a  sparkling  zone, 
A  snow-white  veil,  a  purple  vest 
Embroider'd  with  a  golden  crest. 
Before,  the  silver  mirror's  trace 
Is  the  sweet  shadow  of  her  face. 
Placed  as  appealing  to  her  eyes 
For  the  truth  of  the  flatteries. 
With  which  her  gay  attendants  seek 
To  drive  all  sadness  from  her  cheek. — 
She  heard  them  not";  she  reck'd  not  how 
They  wreath 'd  the  bright  hair  o'er  her  brow, 
Whate'er  its  sunny  grace  might  be 
There  was  an  eye  that  would  not  see. 
They  told  of  words  of  royal  praise. 
They  told  of  minstrel's  moonlight-lays, 
Of  youthful  knights  who  swore  to  die 
For  her  least  smile,  her  lightest  sigh. 
But  he  was  gone,  her  young,  her  brave. 
Her  heart  was  with  him  in  the  grave. 

Wearied,  for  ill  the  heart  may  bear 
Light  words  in  which  it  has  no  share. 
She  tnm'd  to  a  pale  maid,  who,  mute. 
Dreaming  of  song  leant  o'er  her  lute ; 
And  at  her  sign,  that  maiden's  words 
Came  echo-like  to  its  sweet  chords,— 
It  was  a  low  and  silver  tone, 
And  very  sad,  like  sorrow's  own; 
She  sang  of  love  as  it  will  be. 
And  has  been  in  reality, — 
Of  fond  hearts  broken  and  betray 'd, 
Of  roses  opening  but  to  fade. 
Of  wither'd  hope,  and  wasted  bloom. 
Of  the  young  warrior's  early  tomb; 
And  the  while  her  dark  mournful  eye 
Held  with  her  words  deep  sympatliy. 

And  Eva  listen'd:— music's  poHcr 
Is  little  felt  in  sunlit  hour; 
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But  hear  Ito  Toice  when  hopes  depart. 

Like  swallows,  flying  from  the  heart 

On  which  the  summer^s  late  decline 

Has  set  a  sadness  and  a  sign ; 

When  friends  whose  commnne  once  we  sought 

For  eyery  bosom-wish  and  thought. 

Have  given  in  our  hour  of  need 

Such  a  support  as  gives  the  reed, — 

When  we  have  seen  the  green  grass  grow 

Over  what  once  was  life  below ; 

How  deeply  will  the  spirit  feel 

The  lute,  the  song^s  sweet-voiced  appeal; 

And  how  the  heart  drink  in  their  sighs 

As  echoes  they  from  Paradise. 


^Tis  done :  the  last  bright  gem  is  set 
In  EvA^s  sparkling  coronet ; 
A  soil  on  her  rich  veil  appears, — 
Unsuiting  here — and  is  it  tears ! 


Her  father  met  her,  he  was  proud 
To  lead  his  daughter  through  the  crowd. 
And  see  the  many  eyes  that  gazed, 
Then  mark  the  blush  their  gazing  raised ; 
And  for  his  sake,  she  forced  away 
The  clouds  that  on  her  forehead  lay. 
The  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  *twas  all. 
The  tears  swam,  but  they  dared  not  fall ; 
And  the  pale  lip  put  on  a  smile, 
Alas  it  was. too  sad  for  guile! 


A  beautiful  and  festal  day 
Shone  summer-bright  o^cr  the  array, 
And  purple  banners,  work'd  in  gold. 
And  azure  pennons  spread  their  fold 
O^er  the  rich  awnings  which  were  round 
The  galleries  that  hemm'd  in  the  ground. 
The  green  and  open  space,  where  met 
The  Minstrels  of  the  Violet; 
And  two  or  three  old  stately  trees 
Softened  the  sun,  screened  from  the  breeze. 
And  there  came  many  a  lovely  dame. 
With  cheek  of  rose,  and  eye  of  flame ; 
And  many  a  radiant  arm  was  raised. 
Whose  rubies  in  the  sunshine  blazed; 
And  many  a  white  veil  swept  the  air 
Only  than  what  they  hid  less  fair; 
And  placed  at  his  own  beauty^s  feet 
Found  many  a  youthful  knight  his  seat. 
And  flung  his  jeweird  cap  aside. 
And  wore  his  scarf  Irith  gayer  pride. 
And  whisperM  soft  and  gallant  things. 
And  bade  the  bards^  imaginings 
Whenever  love  awoke  the  tone. 
With  their  sweet  passion  plead  his  own. 


Beneath  an  azure  canopy. 
Blue  as  the  sweep  of  April's  sky,  ^ 
Upon  a  snowy  conch  reclined 
Like  a  white  riond  before  the  wind. 
Leant  Eva: — there  was  many  a  tent 
More  royal,  more  magnificent, 


With  purple,  gold,  and  erimson  swellii^. 
But  none  so  like  a  fairy-dwelling: 
One  curtain  bore  her  father's  crest. 
But  summer-flowers  confined  the  rest; 
And,  at  her  feet,  the  ground  was  strew'd 
With  the  June's  rainbow-multitiide : 
Beside  her  knelt  a  page,  who  bore 
A  vase  with  jewels  sparkling  o'er. 
And  in  that  shining  vase  was  set 
The  prize,—  tub  Golden  Vioi.bt. 


Alas  for  her  whom  ev'ry  eye 
Worshipp'd  like  a  divinity! 
Alas  for  her  whose  ear  was  fill'd 
With  flatteries  like  sweet  woods  distili'd! 
Alas  for  Eva  !  bloom  and  beam, 
]^Iu6ic  and  mirth,  came  like  a  dream^ 
In  which  she  mingled  not, — apart 
From  all  in  heaviness  of  heart. 
Inhere  were  soft  tales  pour'd  in  her  ear. 
She  look'd  on  many  a  cavalier, 
Wander'd  her  eye  round  the  glad  serene. 
It  was  as  if  they  had  not  been ; — 
To  car,  eye,  heart,  there  only  i 
Her  Raymond's  image,  Raymond's 


There  is  a  flower,  a  snow-white  flower. 
Fragile  as  if  a  morning-shower 
Would  end  its  being,  and  the  earth 
Forget  to  what  it  gave  a  birth ; 
And  it  looks  innocent  and  pale. 
Slight  as  the  least  force  could  avail 
To  pluck  it  from  its  bed,  and  yet 
Its  root  in  depth  and  strength  is  set. 
The  July-sun,  the  autumn-ram. 
Beat  on  its  slender  stalk  in  vain ; — 
Around  it  spreads,  despite  of  care. 
Till  the  whole  garden  is  its  share  ; 
And  other  plants  must  fade  and  fall 
Beneath  its  deep  and  deadly  thrall. 
This  is  Love's  emblem ;  it  is  norst 
In  all  unconsciousness  at  first. 
Too  slight,  too  fair,  to  wake  distrait; 
No  sign  how  that  an  after-hour 
Will  rue  and  weep  its  fatal  power. 
'Twas  thus  with  Eva;  she  had  dream'd 
Of  love  as  his  first  likeness  seem'd 
A  sweet  thought  o'er  which  she  might  broad. 
The  treasure  of  her  solitude ; 
But  tidings  of  young  Ratmond's  fate 
Waken'd  her  from  her  dream  too  late. 
Even  her  timid  love  could  be 
The  ruling  star  of  destiny. 
And  when  a  calmer  mood  prevail'd 
O'er  that  whose  joy  her  father  hail'd. 
Too  well  he  saw  how  day  by  day 
Some  other  emblem  of  decay 
Came  on  her  lip,  and  o'er  her  brow. 
Which  only  she  would  disallow ; 
The  cheek  the  lightest  word  could  fl«sli 
Not  with  health's  rose,  but  the  heart's  gash 
Of  feverish  anxiousness ;  he  caught 
At  the  least  hope,  and  vainly  sought 
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By  change,  by  pleasure,  to  d(8pel 
Her  sorrow  from  its  secret  cell* 
In  Tain; — what  can  reanimate 
A  heart  too  early  desolate  ? 
It  had  been  his,  it  could  not  saTO, 
But  it  could  follow  to  his  graye. 


The  trumpets  peaPd  their  latest  round. 
Stole  from  the  flutes  a  softer  sound, 
Sweird  the  harp  to  each  master's  hand. 
As  onward  came  the  minstrel-band ! 
And  many  a  bright  cheek  grew  more  bright, 
And  many  a  dark  eye  flash M  with  light. 
As  bent  the  minstrel  o*er  his  lute. 
And  urged  the  loyer's  plaining  suit, 
Or  swept  a  louder  chord,  and  gave 
Some  glorious  history  of  the  brave. 


At  last  from  *mid  the  crowd  one  came, 
Unknown  himself,  unknown  his  name. 
Both  knight  and  bard, — the  stranger  wore 
The  garb  of  a  young  Troubadour ; 
His  dark  green  mantle,  loosely  flung, 
Conceard  the  form  o'er  which  it  hung ; 
And  his  cap,  with  its  shadowy  plume, 
Hid  his  face  by  its  raven  gloom. 
Little  did  Eva's  careless  eye 
Dream  that  it  wander'd  Raymond  by, 
Though  his  first  tone  thrilPd  every  vein. 
It  only  made  her  turn  again. 
Forget  the  scene,  the  song,  and  dwell 
But  on  what  memory  felt  too  well. 


THB  SONG   OP  THB  TBOUBADOVB. 

In  some  valley  low  and  lone. 

Where  I  was  the  only  one 

Of  the  human  dwellers  there, 

Would  I  dream  away  my  care : 

I'd  forget  how  in  the  world 

Snakes  lay  amid  roses  curl'd, 

I'd  forget  my  once  distress 

For  young  Love's  insidiousness. 

False  foes,  and  yet  falser  friends, 

Seeming  but  for  their  own  ends; 

Pleasures  known  but  by  their  wings. 

Yet  remember'd  by  their  stings; 

Gold's  decrease,  and  health's  decay, 

I  will  fly  like  these  away. 

To  some  lovely  solitude. 

Where  the  nightingale's  young  brood 

Lives  amid  the  shrine  of  leaves. 

Which  the  wild  rose   round  them  weaves. 

And  my  dwelling  shall  be  made 

Underneath  the  beech-tree's  shade. 

Twining  ivy  for  the  waUs 

Over  which  the  jasmine  falls. 

Like  a  tapestry  work'd  with  gold 

And  pearls  around  each  emerald  fold: 

And  my  couches  shall  be  set 

With  the  purple  violet. 

And  the  white  ones  too,  inside 

£ach  a  blush  to  suit  a  brido. 


That  flower  which  of  all  that  live. 

Lovers,  should  be  those  who  give, 

Primroses,  for  each  appears 

Pale  and  wet  with  many  tears. 

Alas  tears  and  pallid  cheek 

All  too  often  love  bespeak! 

There  the  gilderose  should  fling 

Silver  treasures  to  the  spring. 

And  the  bright  laburnum^s  tresses 

Seeking  the  young  wind's  caresses; 

In  the  midst  an  azure  lake. 

Where  no  oar  e'er  dips  to  break 

The  clear  bed  of  its  blue  rest. 

Where  the  halcyon  builds  her  nest; 

And  amid  the  sedges  green. 

And  the  water-flag's  thick  screen. 

The  solitary  swan  resides; 

And  the  bright  kingfisher  hides. 

With  its  colours  rich  like  those 

Which  the  bird  of  India  shows. — 

Once  I  thought  that  I  would  seek 

Some  fair  creature,  young  and  meek. 

Whose  most  gentle  smile  would  bless 

My  too  utter  loneliness; 

But  I  then  remember'd  all 

I  had  sufiet'd  from  Love's  thrall. 

And  I  thought  I'd  not  again 

Enter  in  the  lion's  den; 

But,  with  my  wrung  heart  now  ftree. 

So  I  thought  I  still  will  be. 

Love  is  like  a  kingly  dome. 

Yet  too  often  sorrow's  home; 

Sometimes  smiles,  but  oftener  tears, 

Jfalousies,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 

A  sweet  liquor  sparkling  up. 

But  drank  from  a  poison'd  cup. 

Would  you  guard  your  heart  from  care 

Love  must  never  enter  there. 

I  will  dwell  with  summerrflowers, 

Fit  friends  for  the  summer-hours. 

My  companions  honey-bees. 

And  birds,  and  buds,  and  leaves,  and  trees. 

And  the  dew  of  the  twilight. 

And  the  thousand  stars  of  night: 

I  will  cherish  that  sweet  gift. 

The  least  earthly  one  now  left 

Of  the  gems  of  Paradise, 

Poesy's  delicious  sighs. 

Ill  may  that  soft  spirit  bear 

Crowds'  or  cities'  healthless  air; 

Was  not  her  sweet  breathing  meant 

To  echo  the  low  murmur  sent 

By  the  flowers,  and  by  the  rill. 

When  all  save  the  wind  is  still  V 

As  if  to  tell  of  those  fair  things 

High  thoughts,  pure  imaginings. 

That  recall  how  bright,  how  fair. 

In  our  other  state  we  were. 

And  at  last,  when  I  have  spent 

A  calm  life  in  mUd  content, 

May  my  spirit  pass  away 

As  the  early  leaves  decay: 

Spring  shakes  her  gay  coronal, 

One  sweet  breath,  and  then  they  fall. 

Only  let  the  red-breast  bring 

Moss  to  strew  me  with,  and  sing 
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One  low  mournful  dirge  to  tell 
I  haTe  bid  the  world  farewell. 


And  praise  rang  forth,  the  prize  is  won. 
Young  minstrel,  thou  hast  equal  none ! 
They  led  him  to  the  lady^a  seat. 
And  knelt  he  down  at  £va*s  feet ; 
She  bent  his  yictor-brow  to  deck. 
And,  fainting,  sunk  upon  his  neck! 
The  cap  and  plume  aside  were  thrown, 
*Twas  as  the  graTO  restored  its  own. 
And  sent  its  Tictim  forth  to  share 
Light,  life,  and  hope,  and  sun,  and  air. 


That  day  the  feast  spread  gay  and  bright 
In  honour  of  the  youthful  knight, 
And  it  was  £va*8  fairy-hand 
Met  Raymord^s  in  the  saraband. 
And  it  was  £ta*8  ear  that  heard 
Many  a  low  and  loTO-tuned  word. — 
And  life  seem*d  as  a  sunny  stream. 
And  hope  awaked  as  from  a  dream ; 
But  what  has  minstrel  left  to  tell 
fVhen  love  has  not  an  obstacle? 
My  lute  is  'hush*d,  and  mute  its  chords. 
The  heart  and  happiness  hsLve  no  words ! 


My  tale  is  told,  the  glad  sunshine 

Fell  over  its  commencing  line, — 

It  was  a  morn  in  Juno,  the  .son 

Was  blessing  all  it  shone  upon, 

The  sky  was  clear  as  not  a  cloud 

Were  ever  on  its  fece  allowM ; 

The  hill  whereon  I  stood  was  made 

A  pleasant  place  of  summer-shade 

By  the  green  elms  which  seem*d  as  meant 

To  make  the  noon  a  shadowy  tent. 

I  had  been  bent  half  sleep,  half  wake. 

Dreaming  those  rainbow-dreams  Uiat  take 

The  spirit  prisoner  in  their  chain. 

Too  beautiful  to  be  quite  vain, — 

Enough  if  they  can  soothe  or  cheer 

One  moment's  pain  or  sorrow  here. 

And  I  was  happy ;  hope  and  fame 

Together  on  my  visions  came. 

For  memory  had  just  dipp'd  her  wings 

In  honey-dews,  and  sunlit  springs, — 

My  brow  burnt  with  its  early  wreath. 

My  soul  had  drank  its  iirst  sweet  breath 

Of  praise,  and  yet  my  cheek  was  flushing. 

My  heart  with  the  full  torrent  gushing 

Of  feelings  whose  delighted  mood 

Was  mingling  joy  and  gratitude. 

Scarce  possible  it  seemed  to  be 

That  such  praise  could  be  meant  for  me. — 

Enured  to  coldness  and  neglect. 

My  spirit  chiird,  my  breathing  check 'd. 

All  that  can  crowd  and  crush  the  mind. 

Friends  even  more  than  fate  unkind, 


And  fortunes  stampM  with  the  pale  sign 
That  marks  and  makes  autumn's  declioc. 
How  could  I  stand  in  the  sunshine. 
And  marvel  not  that  it  was  mincV 
One  word,  if  ever  happiness 
In  its  most  passionate  excess 
Offer'd  its  wine  to*  human  lip. 
It  has  been  mine  that  cup  to  sip. 
I  may  not  say  with  what  deep  dread 
The  words  of  my  first  song  were  Mud, 
I  may  not  say  how  much  delight 
Has  been  upon  my  minstrel-flight. — 
'Tis  vain,  and  yet  my  heart  would  aaj 
Somewhat  to  those  who  made  my  way 
A  path  of  light,  with  power  to  kill. 
To  check,  to  crush,  but  not  the  wiU. 
Thanks  for  the  gentleness  that  lent 
My  young  lute  such  encouragement. 
When  scorn  had  tnm'd  my  heart  to  ataoe. 
Oh,  theirs  be  thanks  and  benison! 


Rack  to  the  summer-hill  again ! 
When  first  I  thought  upon  this  strain. 
And  music  rose  upon  the  air, 
I  looked  below,  and,  gathered  there. 
Rode    soldiers    with    their    breast -plate* 

glancing. 
Helmets  and  snow-white  feathers  dnnciog. 
And  trumpets- at  whose  martial  sound 
Prouder  the  war-horse  trod  the  ground. 
And  waved  their  flag  with  many  a  name 
Of  battles  and  each  battle-ftinie. 
And  as  I  markM  the  gallant  line 
Pass  through  the  green  lane's  serpentine, 
And  as  I  saw  the  boughs  give  way 
Before  the  crimson  pennons'  play; 
To  other  days  my  fancy  went, 
Gall'd  up  the  stirring  tournament. 
The  dark-eyed  maiden  who  for  years 
Kept  the  vows  seal'd  by  paKing  tears. 
While  he  who  own'd  her  plighted  hand 
Was  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  youthful  knight  with  his  gay  crest. 
His  ladye's  scarf  upon  a  breast 
Whose  truth  was  kept,   come  life,  came 

death, — 
Alas!  has  modem  love  such  faith T 
I  thought  how  in  the  moonlit  hour 
The  minstrel  hymn'd  his  maiden's  bower. 
His  helm  and  sword  changed  for  the  lute 
And  one  sweet  song  to  urge  his  suit. 
Floated  around  me  moated  hall. 
And  donjon-keep,  and  frowning  wall ; 
I  saw  the  marshali'd  hosts  advance, 
I  gased  on  banner,  brand,  and  lance ; 
The  murmur  of  a  low  song  came 
Bearing  one  only  worshipp'd  name; 
And  my  next  tong,  I  said,  should  be 
A  tale  of  gone-by  chivalry. 


My  task  is  done,  the  tale  is  told. 
The  lute  drops  from  my  wearied  hold; 
Spreads  no  green  earth,  no  summer-^ky 
To  raise  fresh  visions  for  my  eye, 
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The  hour  is  dafrk,  the  winter-rain 
Bcata  cold  and  harsh  against  the  pane, 
Where,  spendthrift  like,  the  branches  twine, 
Worn,  knotted,  of  a  leafless  Tine; 
And  the  wind  howls  in  gasts  around. 
As  omens  were  in  each  drear  sound, — 
Omens  that  bear  upon  their  breath 
Tidings  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  death. 
Thus  should  it  bo, — I  could  not  bear 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  sunny  air 
Upon  that  ending  page  should  be 
Which  Ohb  will  neTor,  ncTcr  see. 
Yet  who  will  lore  it  like  that  one. 
Who  cherish  as  he  would  haye  done, 
My  father!  albeit  but  in  rain 
This  clasping  of  a  broken  chain. 
And  albeit  of  all  yainest  things 
That  haunt  with  sad  imaginings, 
None  has  the  sting  of  memory ; 
Yet  still  my  spirit  turns  to  thee. 
Despite  of  long  and  lone  regret. 
Rejoicing  it  cannot  forget. 
I  would  not  lose  the  lightest  thought 
With  one  remembrance  of  thine  fraught, — 
And  my  heart  said  no  name,  but  thine 
Should  be  on  this  last  page  of  mine. 

My  father,  though  no  more  thine  ear 
Censure  or  praise  of  mine  can  hear. 
It  soothes  me  to  embalm  thy  name 
With  all  my  hope,  my  pride,  my  fame. 
Treasures  of  Fancy^s  fairy-hall, — 
Thy  name  most  precious  far  of  all. 

My  page  is  wet  with  bitter  tears, — 
I  cannot  but  think  of  those  years 


When  happiness  and  I  would  wait 

On  summer-evenings  by  the  gate. 

And  keep  o^er  the  green  fields  our  watch 

The  first  sound  of  thy  step  to  catch. 

Then  run  for  the  first  kiss,  and  word,— 

An  unkind  one  I  never  heard. 

But  these  are  pleasant  memories. 

And  later  years  have  none  like  these : 

They  came  with    griefs,    and  pains,   and 

cares. 
All  that  the  heart  breaj^s  while  it  bears ; 
Desolate  as  I  feel  alone 
I  should  not  weep  that  thou  art  gone. 
Alas!  the  tears  that  still  will  fall 
Are  selfish  in  their  fond  recall ; — 
If  ever  tears  could  win  from  Hearen 
A  loyed  one,  and  yet  be  forgiven. 
Mine  surely  might;  I  may  not  tell 
The  agony  of  my  farewell! 
A  single  tear  I  had  not  shed, — 
*Twas  the  first  time  I  moum'd  the  dead  ;^ 
It  was  my  heaviest  loss,  my  worst, — 
My  father! — and  was  thine  the  first! 


Farewell !  in  my  heart  is  a  spot 
Where  other  griefs  and  cares  come  not, 
HallowM  by  love,  by  memory  kept. 
And  deeply  honourM,  deeply  wept 
My  own  dead  father,  time  may  bring 
Chance,  change,  upon  his  rainbow-wmg, 
But  never  will  tiiy  name  depart 
The  household-god  of  thy  child's  heart, 
Until  thy  orphan-girl  may  share 
The  grave  where  her  best  feelings  are. 
Never,  dear  father,  love  can  be. 
Like  tiie  dear  love  I  had  for  thee! 


THE    GOLDEN     VIOLET. 


To>]HOBROw,  to-morrow,  thou  loveliest  May, 
To-morrow  will  rise  up  thy  first-bom  day; 
Bride  of  the  summer,  child  of  the  spring. 
To-morrow  the  year  will  its  fovourite  bring: 
The  roses  wiU  know  thee,  and  fling  back 

their  vest. 
While  the  nightingale  sings  him  to  sleep  on 

their  breast; 
The  blossoms,  in  welcomes,  will  open  to  meet 
On  the  light  boughs  thy  breath,  in  the  soft 

grass  thy  feet. 
To-morrow  the  dew  will  have  virtue  to  shed 
O'er  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  its  loveliest  re^i ; 
To-morrow  a  glory  will  brighten  the  earth. 
While  the  spirit  of   beauty  rejoicing  has 

birth. 


Farewell   to  thee,  April,  a  gentle  fkre- 

well. 
Thou  hast  saved  the    young    rose    in   its 

emcnild  cell; 
Sweet  nurse,  thou  hast  mingled  thy  sunshine 

and  showers. 
Like  kisses  and  tears,  on  thy  clyldren,  the 

flowers. 
As  a  hope,  when  folfill'd,  to  sweet  memory 

turns. 
We  shall  think  of  thy  clouds  as  the  odorous 

urns. 
Whence  colour,  and  freshness,  and  fragrance 

were  wept ; 
We  shall  think  of  thy  rainbows,  their  pro- 
mise is  kept. 
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There  it  not  a  cload  on  the  morning**  blue 

way 
And  the  daylight  is  breaking,  the  firit  of 

the  May. 

And  nerer  yet  hath  morning-light 
Lovelier  Tision  brought  to  sight. 
Or  loTelier  driven  away  from  dreams, — 
— And  lovely  that  which  only  seem»; — 
The  garden,  that  beneath  it  lay, 
From  flower  and  foam  tain  sent  the  ray 
Reflected,  till  all  round  seemed  blent 
Into  one  sonny  element. 

There  in  the  midst  rose  marble-halls. 
Wreathed  pillars  upheld  the  walls; 
A  fairy-castle,  not  of  those 
Made  for  storm,  and  made  for  foes, 
But  telling  of  a  gentler  time, 
A  lady^s  rule,  a  summer-clime. 
And  all  spoke  joyousncss,  for  there 
Thronged  the  ^ay,  the  young,  the  fair, — 
It  was  now  their  meeting  hour, — 
They  scattered  round    through  grove  and 

bower. 
Many  a  high-bom-  beauty  made 
Her  seat  beneath  the  chesnnt-shade ; 
While,  like  her  shadow  hovering  near. 
Came  her  dark-eyed  cavalier. 
Bidding  the  rose  fade  by  her  cheek. 
To  hint  of  what  he  dared  not  speak. 
And  others  wandered  with  the  lute. 
In  such  a  scene  could  it  be  mute  ? 
While  from  its  winged  sweetness  came, 
The  echo  of  some  treasured  name. 
And  many  a  grot  with  laughter  rung, 
As,  gathered  there,  these  gay  and  young 
Flung  airy  jests  like  arrows  round. 
That  hit  the  mark  but  to  rebound. 


With  graceful  welcome,  smiled  on  all, 
The  lady  of  the  festival 
WanderM  amid  her  guests;  at  last, 
Many  a  courtly  grcc*ting  past. 
She  strayM  into  a  little  grove, 
With  cypress-branches  roofed  above; 
Beneath  the  path  was  scarcely  seen, — 
Alike  the  walk  and  margent  green. 
So  dim  it  was,  each  precious  stone 
The  Countess  wore  a  meteor  shone. 
Yet  on  she  went,  for  nought  her  heart 
In  the  glad  revellings  took  part: 
Too  tender  and  too  sad  to  share 
In  sportive  mirth,  in  pageant  glare; 
Dearer  to  her  was  the  first  breath. 
When  morning  shakes  her  early  wreath, 
And  joys  in  the  young  smileH  of  day, 
Albeit  they  steal  her  pearls  away : 
Dearer  to  her  the  last  pale  light 
That  lingers  on  the  brow  of  night, 
As  if  unwilling  to  be  gone. 
And  abdicate  its  lovely  throne: 
Dearer  to  her  were  these  than  all 
That  ever  shone  in  lighted  hall. 


The  yonng,  the  gay,  bo  they  allowed 
One  moment^s  pleasannce  in  the  crowd; 
The  dance,  the  odours,  song,  and  bloom. 
Those  soft  spells  of  the  banquet-room : 
They  last  not,  but  the  ear,  the  eye. 
Catch  the  checkM  frown — the  hidden  sigh. 
Which  pierce  too  soon  the  shining 
And  prove  delight  may  be  a  task. 


Alas !  when  once  the  heart  shall  learn 
To  gaze  on  the  glad  scene,  then  tarn 
To  its  own  depths,  and  sadly  say, — 
Oh,  what  am  I,  and  what  are  they? 
Masquers  but  striving  to  deceive 
Themselves  and  others ;  and  believe 
It  is  enough,  if  none  shall  know 
The  covered  mass  of  care  below. 
Sad  lesson  for  the  heart  to  bear. 
Seeing  how  pass  the  young,  the  fair; 
Forgot,  as  if  they  ha'4  not  been 
The  spirit  of  the  stirring  scene : 
Or  sadder  still  to  watch  the  bands. 
With  kindly  looks  and  fast-linkM  hands; 
And  know  how  that  a  word  could  move 
The  fierce  extreme  of  hate  from  love, — 
That,  sweep  but  o^er  a  fleeting  year. 
Of  all  the  many  gatherM  here. 
Now  claiming  friend's  or  lover's  name. 
Not  one  may  be  in  aught  the  same. 


But  not  like  this  is  Nature's  face. 
Though  even  she  must  bear  the  trace 
Of  the  great  curse  that  clings  to  all ; 
Her  leaves,  her  flowers,  must  spring  to  fall: 
There  hides  no  darker  doom  behind. 
Like  workings  in  the  human  mind. 
And  the  buds  yield  but  to  make  way 
For  leaves  or  fruits  upon  the  spray ; — 
Not  thus  man's  pleasures,  which  depart 
And  leave  the  sear'd  or  breaking  heart- 


On  fair  Clemekza  went,  her  mood 
Deepening  with  the  deep  solitude ; 
That  gentle  sadness  which  is  wrought 
With  more  of  tenderness  than  thonght, 
When  memory  like  the  moonlight  flings 
A  softness  o'er  its  wanderings, — 
When  hope  a  holiday  to  keep 
Folds  up  its  rainbow-wings  for  sleep. 
And  the  heart,  like  a  bark  at  rest. 
Scarce  heaves  within  the  tranquil  breast,— 
When  thoughts  and  dreams  that  moment's 

birth 
Take  hues  which  are  not  of  the  earth. 


But  she  was  waken'd  from  her  dream 
By  sudden  flashing  of  the  wave  ; 
The  cypress  first  conceal'd  the  stream. 
Then  oped,  as  iC  a  spirit  gave^ 
With  one  touch  of  his  radiant  wand. 
Birth  to  a  scene  in  fairy-land. 
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'Twaa  R  amaU  lake,  the  honey-bee 

CroasM,  laden,  in  security ; 

From  it  an  elfin-island  rose, 

A  green  spot  made  for  the  repose 

Of  the  blue  halcyon,  when  an  hour 

Of  storm  is  passing  o^er  its  bower. 

One  lonely  tree  upon  it  stood, 

A  willow  sweeping  to  the  flood, 

lYith  darkling  boughs  and  lorn  decline. 

As  though  eren  here  was  sorrow^s  sign. 

HTwas  cTen  a  haunted  place ;  one  part. 

Like  that  which  is  in  every  heart. 

Beyond,  the  gloom  was  laughed  away 

By  sparkling  wave  and  dancing  spray ; — 

One  of  those  glowing  spots  that  take 

The  sunbeams  prisoners,  and  make 

A  glory  of  their  own  delight. 

Below  all  clear,  above  all  bright. 

And  every  bank  was  fair ;  but  one  \ 

Most  shelter^  from  the  wind  and  sun 

Seem'd  like  a  favourite :  the  rest 

Bared  to  the  open  sky  their  breast ; 

But  this  was  resting  in  the  shade 

By  two  old  patriarch-chesnuts  made, 

Whose  aged  trunks  peepM  gray  and  bare 

Spite  of  the  clustering  ivy^s  care, 

Which  had  spread  over  all  its  wreath. 

The  boughs  above,  the  ground  beneath  ; — 

Oft  told  and  true  similitude 

For  moralist  in  pensive  mood. 

To  mark  the  green  leaves'  glad  outside. 

Then  search  what  witherM  boughs  tlicy  hide. 

And  here  the  Countess  took  her  seat 

Beneath  the  chesnut,  shelter  meet 

For  one  whose  presence  might  beseem 

The  spirit  of  the  shade  and  stream ; 

As  now  she  lean'd  with  upraised  head. 

And  white  veil  o^er  her  bosom  spread. 

Hiding  the  gems  and  chains  of  gold 

Which  too  much  of  rank's  banbles  told ; 

Leaving  her  only  with  the  power 

Of  nature  In  its  loveliest  hour. 

When  to  its  musing  look  is  given 

The  influence  of  its  native  heaven. 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  the  hue  of  thought. 

Like  image  by  the  sculptor  sought 

For  some  sweet  saint,  some  muse  on  whom 

Beauty  has  shed  all  but  her  bloom. 

As  if  it  would  have  nought  declare 

The  strife  and  stain  of  clay  were  there. 

Braided  Madonna-like,  the  wave 

Of  the  black  hair  a  lustre  gave 

To  the  clear  forehead,  whose  pure  snow 

Was  even  as  an  angel's  brow : 

While  there  was  in  her  gentler  eye 

The  touch  of  human  sympathy, — 

That  mournful  tenderness  which  still 

In  grief  and  joy,  in  good  and  ill. 

Lingers  with  woman  through  lifers  void, 

Sadden'd,  subdued,  but  not  destroyed. 


And  gased  the  Countess  on  the  lake, 
Loving  it  for  its  beauty's  sake ; 
Wander'd  her  look  round,  till  its  sight 
Became  itself  blent  with  the  light ; 


Till,  as  it  sought  for  rest,  her  eye 

Now  fell  upon  a  green  mound  nigh. 

With  ivy  hung  and  moss-o'er-grown 

Beside  it  stood  a  broken  stone. 

And  on  it  was  a  single  flower. 

The  orphan  growth  of  some  chance  shower, 

Which  brought  it  there,  and  then  forgot 

All  care  of  the  frail  nursling's  lot, — 

A  lily  with  its  silver  bells 

Perfumed  like  the  spring's  treasure-cells ; 

Yet  drooping,  pale,  as  if  too  late 

Mourning  for  their  neglected  state. 

It  was  the  fittest  flower  to  grow 

Over  the  conscious  clay  below. 

Bethought  the  Countess  of  a  tale 

Connected  with  the  lonely  vale; 

Some  bard,  who  died  before  his  fame; 

Whose  songs  remain'd,  but  not  his  name: 

It  told  his  tomb  was  by  the  wave. 

In  life  his  haunt,  in  death  his  grave. 

Sadly  she  mused  upon  the  fate 

That  still  too  often  must  await 

The  gifted  hand  which  shall  awake 

The  poet's  lute,  and  for  its  sake 

All  but  its  own  sweet  self  resign, — 

Thou  loved  lute!  to  be  only  thine. 

For  what  is  genius,  but  deep  feeling 

Waken'd  by  passion  to  revealing  If 

And  what  is  feeling,  but  to  be 

Alive  to  every  misery. 

While  the  heart  too  fond,  too  weak. 

Lies  open  for  the  vulture's  beak  ? 

Alas !  for  him  possess 'd  of  all 

That  wins  and  keeps  a  world  in  thrall. 

Of  all  that  makes  the  soul  aspire. 

Yet  vow'd  to  a  neglected  lyre; 

Who  finds,  the  first,  a  golden  mine. 

Sees  the  veins  yield,  the  treasures  shine, 

Gazes  until  his  eye  grows  dim. 

Then  learns  that  it  is  not  for  him ; 

One  who,  albeit  his  wayward  mood 

Pines  for  and  clings  to  solitude. 

Has  too  much  humanness  of  heart 

To  dwell  from  all  his  kind  apart ; 

But  seeks  communion  for  the  dreams 

With  which  his  vision'd  spirit  teems; 

Would  fain  in  other  cups  infuse 

His  own  delights,  and  fondly  woos 

The  world,  without  that  worldliness 

Which  wanting,  there  is  no  success; 

Hears  his  song  sink  unmark'd  away, — 

Swanlike  his  soul  sinks  with  its  lay, — 

Lifts  to  his  native  heaven  his  eyes. 

Turns  to  the  earth,  despairs  and  dies ; 

Leaving  a  memory  whose  reward 

Might  lesson  many  a  future  bard. 

Or,  harder  still,  a  song  whose  fame 

Has  long  outlived  its  minstrel's  name. 

Oh,  must  this  be !  Clbmbuza  said, 

Thus  perish  quite  the  gifted  dead ! 

How  many  a  wild  and  touching  song 

To  my  own  native  vales  belong. 

Whose  lyrist's  name  will  disappear 

Like  his  who  sleeps  forgotten  here  f 

Not  so;  it  shall  be  mine  to  give 

The  praise  that  bids  the  poet  live. 

62  T 
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There  ia  a  flowei*,  a  glorioat  flower. 
The  Tcry  fairest  of  my  bower, 
With  Bliining  leaf,  aroma-breath, 
Befitting  well  a  t ic tor-breath  ^ 
The  Golden  Violet  shall  he 
The  prize  of  Provence-minstrelsy. 
Open  ril  fling  my  castle-hall 
To  throng  of  harps  and  festiyal. 
Bidding  the  bards  from  wide  and  far 
Bring  song  of  love  or  tale  of  war. 
And  It  shall  be  mine  own  to  set 
The  Victoria  crown  of  Violet. 


THE   FIRST  DAT. 

Tis  May  again,  another  May, 
Looking  as  if  it  meant  to  stay ; 
So  many  are  its  thousand  flowers. 
So  glorious  are  its  sunny  hours, 
So  green  its  earth,  so  blue  its  sky. 
As  made  for  hope's  eternity. 


By  night  with  starlike  tapers  gleaming, 
And  music  like  an  odour  streaming; 
By  day  with  portals  open  flung. 
While  bugle-note  and  trumpet  rung; 
Rose  Isanre*s  towers :  and  gathered  there, 
Again,  the  gifted,  young  and  fair. 
Have  at  Clbmenza*£i  summons  met. 
In  contest  for  the  Violet. 


Her  heralds  had  been  to  distant  lands 
To  call  together  the  joyeuse  bands. 
And  they  had  hastened.    England  had  sent 
Her  harp  across  the  blue  element; 
The  Spaniard  had  come  from  the  land  of 

romance ; 
And  the  flower  of  her  minstrels  had  gatherM 

in  France, 
From  far  and  from  near ;  it  was  strange  to  see 
The  bards  of  Erin  and  Italy 
Mingle  together  with  those  that  came 
From  the  highland-home  they  so  loved  to 

name. 


Hark  to  the  sound  of  yon  silver  horn. 
And  the  sweep  of  tlie  harp  to  the  distance 

borne ; 
^  is  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  welcome  now 
To  the  gifted  Imnd  and  the  iaurcl'd  brow. 
Young  knight,  think  not  of  hawk  or  hound; 
Fair  maiden,  fling  not  thy  smiles  around ; 
Warrior,  regard  not  the  sword  at  thy  side; 
Baron,  relax  thou  thy  brow  of  pride; 
Let  worldly  coldness  and  care  depart. 
And  yield  to  the  spell  of  the  minstrcrs  art. 


'T  was  a  spacious  hall,  and  around  it  rose 
Carved  pillars  as  white  as  the  sno#s; 


Between,  the  purple  tapeatry  swept. 

Where  worked  in  myriad  shades  were  kept 

Memories  of  many  an  ancient  tale. 

And  of  many  a  blooming  cheek  now  pale. 

The  dome  above  like  a  glory  shone. 

Or  a  cloud  which  the  sunset  lingers  opoa,         i 

While  the  tinted  pane  aeemM  the    bright 

resort. 
Where  Iris'  self  held  her  minstrel-covit; 
And  beautiful  was  the  coloured  fall 
Of  the  floating  huea  round  the  alately  1 


In  groups  around  mix'd  the  gay  throog. 
Knight,  noble,  lady,  child  of  aong. 
At  one  end  was  upraised  a  throne. 
On  which  the  Countess  sat  alone  ; 
Not  with  droopM  eye  and  bow*d-down  hcai. 
And  simple  white  veil  round  her  spread. 
As  lean'd  she  o'er  the  lonely  wave. 
Dreaming  of  the  dead  minstrel's  grsTC  ; 
But  purple  robe  and  golden  band 
Bespoke  the  Lady  of  the  land  ; 
Rich  gems  upon  her  arm  were  placed. 
And  lit  the  zone  around  her  waist ; 
But  none  were  in  her  braided  hair. 
One  only  Violet  was  there. 
The  golden  flower,  which  won  all  eyes, 
Destmed  to  be  the  minstrel-priie. 


They  pass'd  around  the  silver  am 
Whose  lot  must  fix  the  poet's  turn ; 
To  a  young  Provence-bard  it  came, — 
He  drew,  and  drew  Clbmenza's  name, — 
And  forth  at  once  young  Vidil  spmag. 
His  light  lute  o'er  his  shoulder  flong. 
Then  paused, — for  over  cheek  and  brow. 
Like  lightning,  rushed  the  crimson  glow; 
A  low  sound  trembled  from  that  late. 
His  lip  turn'd  pale,  his  voice  was  mate; 
He  sent  a  hurried  glance  around 
As  if  in  search ;  at  last  he  found 
The  eyes  without  whose  light  to  him 
The  very  heaven  above  was  dim : 
At  once  his  hand  awoke  the  chorda, 
At  once  his  lip  pourM  tuneful  words. 
And,  gazing  on  his  lady's  smile. 
Bade  his  aoft  notea  arise  the  while. 


THE  BROKEN  SPELL. 

TUB   PiaST   PaOVBN^AL   BUNSTaUi's   LAV. 
A  FAIBY-TALB. 

WnaaB  on  earth  is  the  truth  that  may  vie 
With  woman's  lone  and  long  coastaacy  f 
Lovers  there  have  been  who  have  died 
For  the  love  that  they  made  a  warrior's  pride; 
And  a  lover  once,   when  a  world  was  the 

prise. 
Threw  away  his  chance  for  a  lady's  eyes: 
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Bot  not  his  tlie  love  that  changes  not 
'Mid  the  trials  and  griefs  of  an  ill-starrM 

lot; 
Not  like  the  rainbow,  that  shines  on  high 
Brighter  and  purer  as  darker  the  sky. 
But  woman^s  creed  of  suffering  bears 
All  that  the  health  and  the  spirit  wears ; 
Absence  but  makes  her  love  the  more, 
For  her  thoughts  then  feed  on   their  own 

sweet  store ; 
And  is  not  hers  the  heart  alone 
That  has^  pleasure  and  pride  in  a  prize  when 

won? 
Her  eye  may  grow  dim,  her  cheek  may  grow 

pale. 
But  tell  they  not  both  the  same  fond  tale  ? 
Love*8  lights  have  ilod  from  her  eye  and 

cheek, 
To  ham  and  die  on  the  heart  which  they 

seek. 
Alas!  that  so  often  the  grave  should  be 
The  seal  of  woman's  fidelity ! 


On  the  horizon  is  a  star, 
Its  earliest,  loveliest  one  by  far ; 
A  blush  is  yet  upon  the  sky. 
As  if  too  beautiful  to  die, — 
A  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun. 
Like  hope  when  love  has  just  begun; 
I'liat  hour  when  the  maiden's  lute. 
And  minstrers  song,  and  lover's  suit, 
Seem  as  that  their  sweet  spells  had  made 
This  mystery  of  light  and  shade. 


That  last  rich  sigh  is  on  the  gale 
IVhich  tells  when  summer's  day  is  over. 
The  sigh  which  closing  flowers  exhale 
After  the  bee,  their  honey-lover. 
As  to  remind  him  in  his  flight 
Of  what  will  be  next  noon's  delight. 


'T  is  a  fair  garden,  almond-trees 
Throw  silver  gifts  upon  the  breeze ; 
Lilies,  each  a  white>robed  bride. 
With  treasures  of  pure  gold  inside, 
Like  marble-towers  a  king  has  made ; — 
And  of  its  own  sweet  self  afraid, 
A  hyacinth's  flower-hung  stalk  is  stooping. 
Lovelier  from  its  timid  drooping: — 
But  in  the  midst  is  a  rose-stem. 
The  wind's  beloved,  the  garden's  gem. 
No  wonder  that  it  hlooms  so  well : 
Thy  tears  have  been  on  every  leaf; 
And,  MiBZALA,  thy  heart  can  tell 
How  lasting  that  which  feeds  on  grief. 


'T  was  a  branch  of  roses  her  lover  gave 

Amid  her  raven-curls  to  wave, 

When  they  bade  farewell,  with  that  gentle 
sorrow 

Of  the  parting  that  sighs :  '^we  meet  to-mor- 
row;" 


Yet  the  maiden  knows  not  if  her  tears  are 

shed 
Over  the  faithless  or  over  the  dead. 
She  has  not  seen  his  face  since  that  night 
When   she    watch'd   his    sliadow    by   pale 

moonlight. 
And  that  branch  has  been  cherish'd   as  all 

that  was  left 
To  remind  her  of  love  and  of  hope  bereft. 


She  was  one  summer-evening  laid 
Beneath  the  tulip-tree's  green  shade. 
When  from  her  favourite  rose  a  cloud 
Floated  like  those  at  break  of  day; — 
She  mark'd  its  silvery  folds  unshroud. 
And  there  a  radiant  ngure  lay. 
And  in  murmurs  soft  as  those 
Which  sweep  the  sea  at  evening-close, 
Spoke  the  Spirit  of  the  rose : — 
'^MiRZALA,  thy  lover  sleeps 
While  his  mistress  for  him  weeps. 
He  is  bound  by  magic  spell, 
Of  force  which  woman's  love  may  quell; 
I  will  guide  thee  to  the  hall 
Where  thy  faith  may  break  his  thrall. 
Think  thou  if  thy  heart  can  dare 
All  that  thou  roust  look  on  there. 
Turn  not  thou  for  hope  nor  fear. 
Till  the  marble-hall  appear. 
There  thou  wilt  thy  lover  see 
Dead  to  life,  and  love,  and  thee. 
Only  truth  so  pure  as  thine 
Could  approach  the  charmed  shrine. 
Press  thy  lips  to  the  cold  stone. 
He  will  wake, — the  spell  be  done! 
Hast  thou  courage  like  thy  love? 
Follow  thoir  the  snow-white  dove." 


And  MiBZiLA  rose  up,  and  tliere 
Was  a  fair  dove  on  that  rose-tree, 
With  white  wings  glittering  on  the  air. 
Like  foam  upon  a  summer-sea. 
She  follow'd  it  until  she  stood 
By  where  a  little  boat  lay  moor'd 
To  the  green  willow,  from  the  flood 
But  by  a  water-flag  secured. 
She  enter'd,  and  it  cut  the  tide; 
Odours  and  music  fill'd  the  sail. 
As  if  a  rose  and  lute  had  sigh'd 
A  mingled  breath  upon  the  gale. 
It  was  at  first  a  lovely  scene: 
Leaves  and  branches  wreathed  a  screen, 
Sunbeams  there  might  wander  through; 
Glimpses  of  a  sky  of  blue. 
Like  the  hopes  that,  amile  to  cheer 
The  earthliness  of  sorrow  here ; 
And  like  summer-queens,  beside, 
Roses  gazed  upon  the  tide. 
Each  one  longing  to  caress 
Her  own  mirror'd  loveliness; 
And  the  purple  orchis  shone 
Rich,  as  shines  an  Indian  stone; 
And  the  honeysuckle's  flower 
Crimson j  as  a  tunset-hour; 
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But  too  90on  the  blooms  are  pait, — 
"When  did  ever  beauty  last? 
And  there  came  a  dreary  shade, 
Of  the  yew  and  cypress  made. 
Moaning'  in  the  sullen  breeze; 
And  at  len^h  not  eyen  these, 
But  rocks  in  wiJd  confusion  hurlM, 
Relics  of  a  minM  world. 
Wide,  more  wide,  the  riTcr  grew. 
Blacker  changed  its  dreary  hue, 
Till,  oppressed,  the  wearied  eye 
Only  gazed  on  sea  and  sky — 
Sea  of  death,  and  sky  of  night, 
l¥here  a  storm  had  been  like  light. 

MiRBAL4  was  pale,  yet  still 
Shrank  she  not  for  dread  of  ill. 
She  crossM  the  sea,  and  she  gainM  the  shore ; 
But  little  it  recks  to  number  o^er 
The  wearying  days,  and  the  heavy  fears. 
When  hope  could  only  smile  through  tears, 
The  perils,  the  pains,  through  which  she 

pastf'd. 
Till  she  came  to  a  castle's  gate  at  last. 

*T  was  eyening ;  but  the  glorious  sky. 
With  its  purple  light  and  Ty rian  dye. 
Was  contrast  strange  to  the  drear  heath 
Which  bleak  and  desolate  lay  beneath. 
Trees,  but  leafless  all,  stood  there. 
For  the  lightning-flash  had  left  tliera  bare ; 
The  grass  lay  wither*d,  as  if  the  wind 
Of  the  Siroc  had  markM  its  red  course ;  behind 
The  bright  clouds  shone  on  the  river's  face. 
But  the  death-black  waters  had  not  a  trace 
Of  the  crimson  blaze  that  over  them  play'd : 
It  seem'd  as  if  a  curse  were  laid 
On  the  grass,   on  the  river,  the  tree,  and 

the  flower. 
And  shut  them  out  from  the  sunbeam's  power; 
And  with  the  last  ray  which  the  sunbeam 

threw. 
The  doTO  flew  up,  and  Tanished  too. 
And  MtazALA  knew  she  had  reach'd  that  hall 
Where  her  lover  lay  sleeping  in  magic  thrall; 
And  she  sat  her  down  by  a  blasted  tree. 
To  watch  for  what  her  fate  might  be. 
But  at  midnight  the  gates  rolled  apart  with 

a  sound 
Like  the  groan  aent  forth  from  the  yawning 

ground. 
On  she  went  with  scarce  light  to  show 
That  gulf  and  darkness  were  below, — 
Light  like  the  wan  blue  flames  that  ware 
Their  death-torch  o'er  the  murilerer's  grare ; 
And  flickering  shapes  beset  the  way. 
Watching  in  gloom  to  seize  their  prey. 
More  terrible,  for  that  the  eye 
Wandered  in  dim  uncertainty: 
But  MiazAi^  pressed  fearless  on, 
Till  every  dreary  shade  was  gone. 

At  once  bursting  into  day 
There  a  radiant  garden  hiy. 


There  were  tall  and  stately  trees 

With  green  boughs,  in  canopies 

For  the  rose  beneath,  that  smiled 

Like  a  young  and  favourite  child ; 

With  its  purple  wealth  the  vioe, 

Mixed  with  silver  jessamine. 

Stretch 'd  around  from  tree  to  tree. 

Like  a  royal  tapestry; 

Sweet  sounds  floated  on  the  air. 

Lutes  and  voices  mingled  there. 

And  a  thousand  flowers  blent 

Into  one  delicious  scent; 

Singing  birds,  and  azure  skies. 

Made  a  spot  like  Paradise. 

MiazALi  paused  not  to  lave 

Her  pale  forehead  in  the  wave^ 

Though  each  fountain  was  as  bright 

As  if  forra'd  of  dew  and  light. 

Paused  she.  not  for  the  sweet  song. 

On  the  rich  air  borne  along. 

Fair  forms  throng 'd  around  with  flowets 

Breathing  of  spring's  earliest  hours; 

Others  from  their  baskets  roH'd 

Fruits  of  ruby  and  of  gold. 

Vainly!  nothing  could  delay. 

Nothing  win  the  maiden's  stay. 

And  the  magic  scene  again 

Changed  to  a  white  marblo-fane; 

And  as  Mirzala  drew  near. 

Saw  she  two  bright  forms  appear. 

The  first  wore  gorgeous  coronet. 

With  topaz,  pearl,  and  sapphire  set. 

And  a  diamond-zone  embraced 

The  rich  robe  around  her  waist; 

And  as  conscious  of  her  power 

In  her  great  and  royal  dower. 

With  a  smile  that  seem'd  to  say. 

Only  gold  can  clear  thy  way. 

She  her  casket  show'd,  where  shoae 

Precious  ore  and  Indian  stone. 

'*0h!  if  gold  could  win  his  heart, 

I  would  from  the  search  depart; 

All  my  offering  must  be 

True  and  spotless  constancy.'* 

Then  to  the  other  shape  she  tiini'4. 

Whose  cheek  with  crimson  blushes  bvni'd 

But  to  think  love  could  be  sold 

For  a  heartless  g^ft  of  gold. 

From  her  lily-braided  hair 

Took  the  spirit  bud  as  fair 

As  if  to  summer-suns  unkaowa. 

Gave  it  the  maiden,  and  was  g«ae. 


Then  Mirzala  stood  by  a  portal  Wur'd, 
Where  held  the  Lion  King  his  guard  ; 
But  touch'd  by  that  bud  the  lion  gr«w  tnas. 
And  the  chained  portals  asunder  caoMu 
It  was  darkness  all  in  that  magic  rooou 
But  a  sweet  light  stream'd  from  the  lily*» 

bloooi. 
And  Mirzala  look'd  on  her  lover's  ftu-«. 
And  he  woke  at  the  touch  of  her  soft  embrace. 
Joy,  joy  for  the  maiden,  her  task  is  doae,— 
The  spell  b  broken,  her  lover  is  wan. 
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Thb  next  who  rote  htd  that  martial  air. 
Such  a«  stately  warrior  wont  to  wear; 
Uaaghty  his  step,  and  luq  and  toil 
Had  left  on  his  cheek  their  darker  soil, 
Ajid  on  his  brow  of  pride  was  the  scar, 
TThe  soldier's  sign  of  glorious  war ; 
And  the  notes  came  forth  like  the  bearing 

bold 
Of  the  knightly  deeds  which  their  numbers 

told. 


THE  FALCON. 

TBB  LAY   OF   THB   NORBIAN   KNIQHT. 

I  HBia  a  sound  o*er  hill  and  plain, 

It  doth  not  pass  away. 
Is  it  the  Talleys  that  ring  forth 

Their  welcome  to  the  day  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  lofty  woods, 

TonchM  by  the  mom,  rejoice  ? 
No,  His  another  sound  than  these, — 

It  is  the  battle's  Toice. 
I  see  the  martial  ranks,  I  see 

Their  banners  floating  there. 
And  plume  and  spear  rise  meteor-like 

Upon  the  reddening  air. 
One  mark'd  I  most  of  all, — he  was 

Mine  own  familiar  friend; 
A  blessing  after  him  was  all 

My  distant  lip  could  send. 
Corse  on  the  feeble  arm  that  hung 

Then  useless  by  my  side! 
I  lay  before  my  tent  and  watch'd 

Onwards  the  warriors  ride. 
Dm  Valbncb  he  was  first  of  all, 

Upon  his  foam-wliite  steed; 
Nerer  knight  cnrb'd  more  gallantly 

A  fiery  conrser's  speed. 
His  silTer  armour  shone  like  light. 

In  the  young  morning's  ray; 
And  round  his  helm  the  snowy  plume 

Danced  like  the  ocean-spray. 
Sndden  a  bird  burst  through  the  air, — 

I  knew  his  falcon's  flight; 
He  perch'd  beside  his  master's  hand, — 

Loud  shouts  rose  at  the  sight. 
For  many  there  deem'd  the  brare  bird 

Augur'd  a  glorious  day; 
To  my  dark  thoughts,  his  fond  caress 

Seem'd  a  farewell  to  say. 
One  moment  and  he  spread  his  wings. 

The  bird  was  seen  no  more; 
Like  the  sea-wayes,  the  armed  ranks 

Swept  onwards  as  before. 
The  height  whereon  I  lay  look'd  down 

On  a  thick-wooded  land. 
And  soon  amid  the  forest-shade 

I  lost  the  noble  band. 
The  snow-white  steed,  the  siWer  shield, 

Amid  the  foliage  shone; 
But  thicker  closed  tlie  heavy  boughs. 

And  even  these  wore  gone. 


Yet  still  I  heard  the  ringing  steps 

Of  soldiers  clad  in  mail. 
And  heard  the  stirring  trumpet  send 

Defiance  on  the  gale. 
Then  rose  those  deadlier  sounds  that  tell 

When  foes  meet  hand  to  hand, — 
The  shout,  the  yell,  the  iron  clang 

Of  meeting  spear  and  brand. 
I  have  stood  when  my  own  life-blood 

Pour'd  down  like  winter-rain; 
But  rather  would  I  shed  its  last 

Than  live  that  day  again. 
Squire,  page,  and  leech  my  feverish  haste 

To  seek  me  tidings  sent; 
And  day  was  closing  as  I  paced 

Alone  beside  my  tent; 
.When  suddenly  upon  my  hand 

A  bird  sank  down  to  rest, — 
The  falcon,— but  its  head  was  droop'd, 

And  soil'd  and  stain'd  its  breast 
A  light  glanced  through  the  trees :  I  knew 

His  courser's  snowy  hide, — 
But  that  was  dash'd  with  blood ;  one  bound. 

And  at  my  feet  it  died. 
I  rushed  towards  my  sword, — alas. 

My  arm  hung  in  its  sling ; 
But,  as  to  lead  my  venture. 

The  falcon  spread  its  wing. 
I  met  its  large  beseeching  eye 

Turn'd  to  mine,  as  in  prayer; 
I  follow'd,  such  was  its  strange  power, 

Its  circuit  through  the  air. 
It  led  me  on, — before  my  path 

The  tangled  branches  yield; 
It  led  me  on  till  we  had  gain'd 

The  morning's  battle-field. 
The  fallen  confused,  and  numberless! 

^'O  grief!  it  is  in  vain. 
My  own  beloved  friend,  to  seek 

For  thee  amid  the  slain." 
Yet  paused  the  falcon,  where  heap'd  dead 

Spoke  thickest  of  the  fray; 
There,  compass'd  by  a  hostile  ring. 

Its  noble  master  lay. 
None  of  his  band  were  near,  around 

Were  only  foes  o'erthrown  ; 
It  seem'd  afs  desperate  he  rush'd. 

And  fought,  and  fell  alone. 
The  helm,  with  its  white  plumes,  was  off; 

The  silver  shield  blood-stainM ; 
But  yet  within  the  red  right  hand 

The  broken  sword  remain'd. 
That  night  I  watch'd  beside,  and  kept 

The  hungry  wolves  away. 
And  twice  Uie  falcon's  bei&  was  dipp'd 

In  blood  of  birds  of  prey. 
The  morning  rose,  another  step 

With  mine  was  on  the  plain ; 
A  hermit,  who  with  pious  aid 

Sought  where  life  might  remain. 
We  made  Da  Yalbncb  there  a  grave. 

The  spot  which  now  he  prest ; 
For  shroud,  he  had  his  blood-stain'd  mail, — 

Such  suits  the  soldier  best. 
A  chesnut-tree  grew  on  the  spot ; 

It  was  as  if  ho  sought* 
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From  the  preH  of  ■nrronnding  foof. 

Its  shelter  while  he  fought. 
The  graye  was  dug,  a  crosii  was  raised, 

The  prayers  were  duly  said, 
While  perchM  upon  a  low-hung  hough 

The  hird  moan'd  orerhead. 
We  laid  the  last  sod  on  the  grare, — 

The  falcon  droppM  like  lead ; 
I  placed  it  in  my  hreast  in  vain, 

Its  gallant  life  was  fled. 
We  hade  the  faithful  creature  share 

Its  roaster^s  place  of  rest; 
I  took  two  feathers  from  its  wing. 

They  are  my  only  crest. 
Spring-lcayes  were  green  upon  the  trees 

What  time  Db  Vai.£ncb  fell ; 
Let  autumn's  yellow  forests  say 

If  I  avenged  him  well. 
And  then  I  laid  aside  my  sword. 

And  took,  my  lute,  to  thee. 
And  vowM  for  my  sworn  brother's  sake 

I  would  a  wanderer  he. 
TUl  for  a  year  I  had  proclaimed 

In  distant  lands  his  fame. 
And  taught  to  many  a  foreign  court 

Db  yjii.BNCB's  brave  name. 
Never  was  heart  more  kind  and  true, 

Never  was  hand  more  hold ; 
Never  was  there  more  loyal  knight — 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  told. 


Strahob  contrast  to  each  gorgeous  vest, 
His  rough  plaid  crost  upon  his  breast. 
And  looking  worn,  and  wild,  and  rude, 
As  just  from  mountain-solitude; 
Though  weary  brow  and  drooping  eye 
Told  wanderer  'neath  a  distant  sky. 
Heedless  of  all,  with  absent  look. 
The  key.  of  his  clairshach  he  took ; 
But  the  first  breatli,  oh !  it  was  sweet, 
As  river  gliding  at  your  feet. 
And  leaving,  as  it  murmurs  by. 
Your  pleasant  dream,  half  thought,  half  sigh. 


THE     DREAM. 

THB    KAY    OF    THB    8C0TTUB    MINSTRBL. 

Thbkb  are  no  sounds  in  the  wanderer's  ear, 
To  breathe  of  the  home  that  he  holds  so  dear : 
Your  gales  pass  by  on  the  breath  of  the  rose. 
The  vines  on  your  sunny  hills  repose ; 
And  your  river  is  clear  as  its  silver  tide 
Had  no  task  save  to  mirror  the  flowers  beside. 
Thou  art  fair,  Provence,  but  not  fair  to  me 
As  the  land  which  my  spirit  is  pining  to  see. 
Where  tlie  pine  rises  darkly,  the  lord  of 

the  wood,  V 
Or  stands  lone  in  the  pass,  where  the  warrior 

has  stood ; 


Where  the  torrent  is  rushing  like  yontli  ia 

its  might. 
And  the  cavern  iji  black  as  the  slumber  of 

night; 
Where  the  deer  o'er  the  hills  bound,  as  fleet 

and  as  free 
As  the  shaft  from  the  bow,  as  the  wa^e  of 

the  sea; 
Where  the  heather  is  sweet  as  the  sleep  that 

is  found 
By  the  hunter  who  makes  it  his  bed  on  the 

ground ; 
Where  the  might  of  the  chieftain  goes  do v^n 

to  hifrson. 
In  numbers  as  wild  as  the  deeds  that  sre 

done; 
Where  the  harp  has  notes  caught  from  tlir 

storm  and  the  flood. 
When  foemen  are  gathering   together    in 

blood ; 
Yet  has  others  that  whisper  the  maiden,  of 

love, 
In  tones  that  re-echo  the  linnet  and  dove ; 
Where  the   mountain-ash  guards    os  from 

elGn  and  fay; 
Where  the  broom,  spendthrift  like,  flings  its 

gold-wreath  away  ; 
And  the  harebell  shines  blue  in  the  depth 

of  the  vale. 
Oh !  dear  country  of  mine,  of  thee  be  my  talc. 


The  lady  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  night, 
But  the  vision  had  melted  away  from  her 

sight. 
She  turned  to  her  pillow  for  rest,  but  again 
The  same  vision  of  fear  became  only  more 

plain. 

She  drcam'd  she  stood  on  a  fair  hill-eide. 
And  their  lands  lay  beneath  in  summer-pride. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  earth  was  green. 
Her  heart  grew  light  as  she  gaxed  on  the  scene. 
Two  fair  oak-trees  most  caught  her  eye. 
The  one  looked  proudly  up  to  the  sky. 
The  other  bent  meekly,  as  if  to  share 
The  shelter  its  proud  boughs  flung  on  the  air. 
There  came  no  cloud  on  the  fare  of  day. 
Yet  even  as  she  look'd  they  passM  away, 
Unmark'd  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
Save  a  young  green  shoot  that  had  sprung 

between. 
And  while  she  gazed  on  it,  she  conld  sec 
That  sapling  spring  up  to  a  noble  tree. 
Again  she  woke,  and  again  she  slept. 
But  the  same  dream  stiU  on  her  eyelids  kept 
The  morning  came  at  last,  but  its  light 
Seem'd  not  to  her  as  her  mornings  bright. 
A  sadness  hung  on  her  lip  and  brow. 
She  could  not  shake  off,  she  shamed  to  avow. 


While  the  hounds   that  chase    the  stag 
and  roe 
Were  gathering  in  the  court  below, 
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She  wallcM  with  her  lord,  and  markM  that 

on  him 
A  Romewhat  of  secret  shadow  lay  dim; 
^nd  sought  she  the  caase  witli  tliat  sweet  art, 
^l¥hich  is  the  science  of  woman's  fond  heart, 
That  may  not  bear  the  loved  one  to  brood 
O'er  aught  of  sorrow  in  solitude ; 
And  with  gentle  arm  in  his  entwined, 
And  witching  cheek  on  his  reclined, 
The  source  of  his  gloom  is  to  her  made  known, 
^T  is  a  dream, — she  starts,  for  she  hears 

her  own. 
But  his  cares,  at  least,  to  the  summons  yield 
Of  the  haying  hound  and  the  cheerful  field ; 
At  the  horn's  glad  peal,  he  downwards  flung 
From  the  terraced  wall,  and  to  stirrup  sprung. 
And  the  lady  forgot  her  bodings  too. 
As  his  steed  dash'd  aside  the  mommg-deW, 
So  graceful  he  sate,  while  his  flashing  eye 
SeemM  proud  of  his  gallant  mastery. 
Bat  the  swell  of  the  horn  died  away  on  the 

air, 
And  the  hunter  and  hounds  were  no  longer 

there ; 
Then  Matilda  tnm'd  to  her  loneliness, 
li'Tith  a  cloud  on  her  spirit  she  might  not 

repress. 
She  took  up  her  pencil,  unconscious  she  drew 
A  heavy  branch  of  tlie  funeral  yew ; 
She  reachM  her  lute  and  its  song  awoke. 
Bat   the   string,  as  she  touched   it,  wail'd 

and  broke; 
Then  turnM  she  the  poef  s  gifted  leaf. 
Bat  the  tale  was  death,  and  the  words  were 

Srief; 
e  might  not  quell. 
The  dream  of  the  night  o'er  her  hung  like 

a  spell. 
Day  pass'd,  but  her  lord  was  still  away ; 
"Word  came  he  was  press'd  to  a  festal  array; — 
'T  was  a  mementos    thought, — around   her 

was  thrown 
The  muffling  plaid,  and  she  hasteuM  alone 
To  the  glen,  where  dwelt  the  awful  maid 
To  whom  the  spirits  of  air  had  said 
Unearthly  words,  and  given  a  power 
On  the  wind,  and  the  stars,  and  the  midnight- 
hour. 
She  reachM  that  glen ;  not  till  then  she  took 
One  moment*s  breath,  or  one  mementos  look. 
When  paused  she  in  awe — 't  was  so  lone,  so 

still ; 
Silence  was  laid  on  the  leaf  and  the  rill, — 
It  was  stillness  as  that  of  the  tomb  around. 
The  beat  of  her  heart  was  the  only  sound. 
On  one  side,  bleak  rocks  the  barrier  made, 
As  the  first  great  curse  were  upon  them  laid ; 
Drear  and  desolate,  stem  and  bare. 
Tempests  and  time  had  been  ravaging  there. 
And  there  gathered  darkly  the  lowering  sky. 
As  if  fearing  its  own  obscurity; 
And  spectre-like,  around  the  vale. 
Pale  larches  flung  tlieir  long  arms  on  the  gale. 
Till  the  sward  of  the  glen  sloped  abruptly 

away. 
And  a  gloomy  lake  under  the  precipice  lay. 


Never  was  life  or  sound  In  ita  wave, — 
An  abyss  like  that  of  the  depths  of  the  g^ve. 
On  yet  she  went ;  till,  sudden  as  thoifght. 
By  her  stood  the  seer  whom  she  wildly 

sought.  * 
She  had  heard  no  step,  seen  no  shadow  glide. 
Yet  there  the  prophetess  was  by  her  side. 
As  the  skilful  in  music  tone  their  chords. 
The  lady  had  armM  her  with  soothing  words  ; 
But  she  look'd  on  the  face  that  fronted  her 

there. 
And  her  words  and  their  substance  melted 

in  air. 
Pale  as  the  corpse  on  its  deathbed  reclining; 
And  hands  through  whose  shadow  the  star- 
beam  was  shining. 
As  they  waved  firom  her  forehead  the  raven- 
cloud 
Of  hair  that  fell  to  her  feet  like  a  shroud; 
And  awful  eyes, — never  had  earth 
To  their  fearful  wanderings  given  birth. 
Their  light  and  their  haunting  darkness  came 
From  gazing  on  those  it  is  sm  to  name. 
She  spoke,  it  was  low,  but  it  sank  09  the 

soul 
With  deadlier  force  than  the  thunder's  roll ; 
Yet  her  voice  was  sweet,  as  to  it  were  left 
The  ^11  of  human  feeling  not  reft: 
^^I  heard  the  words  come  on  the  midnight- 
wind; 
They  pass'd,  but  their  message  is  left  behind ; 
I  watch'd  the  course  of  a  falling  star. 
And  I  heard  the  bode  of  its  cry  from  afar; 
I  talkM  with  the  spirit  of  yonder  lake; 
I  sorrowed,  and,  lady,  't  was  for  thy  sake. 
Part  from  thy  face  the  sunny  hair. 
So  J^oung,  and  yet  death  is  written  there. 
No  one  is  standing  beside  thee  now. 
Yet  mine  eyes  can  see  a  noble  brow, 
I  can  see  the  flash  of  a  clear  dark  eye. 
And  a  stately  hunter  is  passing  by. 
You  will  go  to  the  tomb,  but  not  alone, 
For  the  doom  of  that  hunter  is  as  your  own. 
Hasten  thee  home,  and  kiss  the  check 
Of  thy  young  fair  child,  nor  fear  to  break 
The  boy's  sweet  slumber  of  peace ;  for  not 
With  his  father's  or  thine  is  that  orphan's  lot. 
As  the  sapling  sprang  up  to  a  stately  tree. 
He  will  flourish ;  but  not,  thou  fond  mother, 

for  thee. 
Now  away,  for  those  who  would  blast  thy 

sight 
Are  gathering  fkst  on  the  clouds  of  night; 
Away,  while  yet  those  small  clear  stars  shine. 
They  '11  grow  pale  at  the  meeting  of  me 
and  mine." 


Alas,  for  the  weird  of  the  wizard-maid! 
Alas,  for  the  truth  of  the  words  which  she 

^  said! 

Ah,  true  for  aye  will  those  bodings  he 
That  tell  of  mortal  misery ! 
I  've  seen  iny  noble  chieftain  laid  low. 
And  my  harp  o'er  his  grave  wail'd  its  song 
of  woe ; 
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And  again  it  wailM  for  the  gentle  bride 
IV  ho  with  hastening  love  soon  slept  by  his 

side. 
He  passM  away  In  the  early  spring. 
And  she  in  the  summer,  whose  snn  could 

bring 
Warmth  and  life,  in  its  genial  hour. 
To  all  sare  the  drooping  human  flower. 
I  left  the  land,  I  could  not  stay 
Where  the  gallant,  the  lovely,  had  pass'd 

away; 
Yet  now  my  spirit  is  pining  to  greet 
My  youthful  chief  in  his  parentis  seat. 
I  saw  hini  once  in  a  foreign  land. 
With  plume  on  head,  and  with  spear  in  hand ; 
And  many  a  ladj^s  eye  was  bent 
On  the  stranger  knight  in  the  tournament ; 
He  had  his  father's  stately  brow. 
And  the  falcon-eye  that  flashed  below ; 
But  when  he  knelt  as  the  Tictor  down, 
fFair  was  the  maiden  who  gave  the  crown) 
A  few  low  words  the  young  warrior  said. 
And  his  lip  had  his  mother*s  smile  and  red. 
He  ifi  dwelling  now  in  his  natiye  glen, 
And  there  my  harp  must  waken  again ; 
My  last  song  shall  be  for  him  young,  him 

brave. 
Then  away  to  die  at  my  master's  grave! 


Ln>  by  a  child  whose  sunny  air. 
And  rosy  cheek  young  Health  might  wear. 
When  rising  from  the  mountain-wave. 
Fresh  as  the  stream  its  freshness  gave; 
But  gentle  eyes,  with  softness  fraught. 
As  if  their  tenderness  they  caught  ^ 

From  gazing  on  the  pallid  brow 
Whose  only  light  was  from  them  how. 
Beautiful  it  was  to  see 
Such  love  in  early  infancy. 
Far  from  the  nged  stepN  she  led 
Long  since  the  guiding  light  had  fled; 
And  meek  and  sad  the  old  man  grew. 
As  nearer  life's  dark  goal  he  drew ; 
All  solace  of  such  weary  hour 
Was  that  child's  love,  and  his  own  power 
O'er  music's  spirit,  and  the  store 
He  treasured  up  of  legend-lore. 
She  led  him  gently  to  his  seat. 
And  took  her  place  beside  his  feet, 
Up  gazing  with  fond  fixed  e^e. 
Lest  sigh  should  pass  unnoticed  by. 
A  clear  rich  prelude  forth  Jie  rang, 
Brighten'd  his  look  as  thus  he  sang ; 
The  colour  lit  his  forehead  pale. 
As  the  master  told  his  ancient  tale. 


THE  CHn.D  OF  THE  SEA. 

rna  lav  of  thb  secoivd  provew^ai.  bard. 

It  was  a  sumracr-evening ;  and  the  sea 
Seem'd  to  rejoice  in  its  tranquillity ; 


Rolling  its  gentle  waters  to  the  west. 
Till   the  rich  crimson  blnsh'd    upon   tbrir 

breast. 
Uniting  lovingly  the  wave  and  aky. 
Like  Hope  content  in  its  delight  to  die. 
A  young  queen  with  her  maidens  nat  asil 

sung. 
While  ocean  thousands  of  sweet  echoes  flnii|r. 
Delighting  them  to  hear  their  voices  bleat 
With  music  from  the  murmuring  element 
Then  cast  they  on  the  winds  their  radiaot 

hair. 
Then  gather'd  of  the  pink-shells  those  mMt 

rare. 
To  gem  their  flying  curls,  that  each  might 

seem 
A  Nereid  risen  from  the  briny  stream. 
When  sudden  cried  the  queen:  ''Come,  gaze 

with  me 
At  what  may  yonder  in  the  distance  be.'* 
All  gather'd  round.  A  little  speck  was  seen. 
Like  a  mere  shadow,  on  the  billows  greea. 
Nearer  and  nearer,  more  distinct  it  grew. 
Till  came  a  fragile  vessel  full  in  view ; 
As  if  at  random  flung  to  a  chance-gale» 
Uncheck'd,  unguided,  flapped  a  silken  sail; 
And  saw  they  all  alone  a  lady  there. 
Her  neck  and  arms  to' the  rude  sea- wind  bare. 
And  her  head  bow'd  as  in  its  last  despair. 
It  came  no  nearer,  on  the  sea  it  lay ; 
The  wind,  exhausted,  had  died  quite  awav. 
They  had  a  fairy-boat,  in  which  H  was  sport 
Amid  the  inland  channels  to  resort ; 
Their  fair  hands  raised  the  sail,  anA  plied 

the  oar. 
And  brought  the  lonely  wanderer  to  their 

shore ; 
Then  mark'd  they  how  her  scarlet  maatlr *i 

fold 
Was  round  a  young,  a  lovely  infant  roll'd. 
They  brought  the  wearied  stranger  to  tht-ir 

tent. 
Flung  o*er  her  fare  cool  water,  gifted  scent 
And  touch'd  her  lips  with  wine,  thoagh  all 

too  plain 
That  death  was  darkenmg  in  each  fresen  vein: 
Eager  she   gazed  where  the    queen    stood 

beside. 
Her  hands  stretch'd  to  her  own  fair  boy,  and 

died. 


And  thus  the  babe  was  left  without  a  name. 
Child  of  the  Sea,  without  a  kindred  claim: 
He  never  felt  the  want;  that  gentle  qact-n 
Nurtured  his  infancy,  as  though  he  bad  hero 
The  brother  of  her  own  sweet  Isabcixc; 
Rut  as  he  grew  she  thought  it  need  to  tf  M 
His  history,  and  gave  the  cloak  whose  fold 
Was  heavy   with  rich  work  and  broid<>r^d 

gold; 
And  also  gave  his  mother's  carkanet. 
With  precious  stones  in  regal  order  set 
In  truth  he  was  well  worthy  of  her  rarr : 
None  of  the  court  might  match  his  prince  It 

air. 
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And  those  whofcootted  of  their  bearing  high 
Quaird  at  the  flashing  of  his  falcon-eye. 
Young  as  he  was,  none  better  raled  the  speed 
Or  curb*d  the  mettle  of  the  wayward  steed, 
^one  better  knew  the  hunter's  gentle  craft, 
None  could  wing  from  the  bow  a  truer  shaft; 
And  noble  was  his  courtesy  and  bland, 
Graceful  his  bearing  in  the  saraband ; 
He  knew  the  learned  scroll  the  clerk  displays, 
And  tonch*d  the  lute  to  the  fine  poet^s.iays; 
And  many  bright  eyes  would  their  glances 

fling 
On  the  young  victor  in  the  tilters'  ring. 

Young  as  he  was,  the  seal  was  on  his  heart, 
That  burning  impress  which  may  not  depart 
YFhere  it  has  once  been  set,  Love's  fiery  seal : 
But  little  need  I  dwell  on  what  all  feel; 
Gay,  grave,  cold,  proud,  stern,  high,  say  is 

there  one 
Whom  at  some  time  Love  has  not  breathed 

upon? 
And  EoLAMOvR  turned  to  fair  Isabbllb, 
As  to  his  destiny's  best  oracle: 
'*Twas  at  midnight,  beneath  her  bower,  he 

sung 
Those  gentle  words,  with  which  love  gifts 

tlie  tongue. 

THB   80KG.  .^ 

Oh !  give  me  but  my  gallant  steed. 
My  spurs  and  sword  to  serve  at  need. 
The  shield  that  has  my  father's  crest. 
Thy  colours,  lady,  on  my  breast. 
And  I  will  forth  to  wild  warfare. 
And  win  thee,  or  will  perish  there. 
I  am  unknown,  of  a  lost  line. 
And  thou,  love,  art  the  flowV  of  tliine. 
I  know  thou  art  above  me  far. 
Yet  still  tbou  art  hope*s  leading  star; 
For  love  is  like  the  breathing  wind 
That  every  where  may  entrance  find. 
I  saw  thee,  sure  the  fairest  one 
The  morning-light  e'er  look'd  upon; 
No  wonder  that  my  heart  was  moved, 
^  were  marvel  if  I  had  not  loved. 
Lofig,  long  held  by  a  spell  too  dear. 
Thy  smile  has  kegt  the  loiterer  here. 
Almost  it  seem'd  Enough  for  me 
Of  Heav'n  to  only  gaze  on  thee. 
But  love  lights  high  and  gallant  thought, 
A  rich  prize  must  be  dearly  bought. 
'Unworthy  votary  at  thy  shrine, 
I  scorn  my  falchion's  idle  shine ; 
To-morrow  I  will  wend  away 
To  dim  it  in  the  battle-fray. 
Lady,  farewell!  I  pray  thee  give 
One  look  whereon  may  absence  live, 
One  word  upon  my  ear  to  dwell. 
And,  then,  sweet  lady  mine,  farewell. 


Then  softly  open  was  a  casement  flung. 
And  a  fair  face  from  out  the  lattice  hung ; 


The  trace  of  heavy  tears  was  on  her  cheelc. 
But  dash'd  aside,  as  though  the  heart  were 

weak 
In  tenderness,  yet  it  sought  strength  to  show 
An  outward  firmness,  whate'erlurk'd  below. 
'T  was  but  a  moment's  struggle;   and  the 

pride 
That  nerves  the  softness  of  a  hero's  bride 
Was  on  her  lofty  forehead,  as  she  gave 
A  sunny  curl  beside  his  plume  to  wave. 
^'I  have  another  gift  which  you  must  take. 
And  guard  it,  Eolamovr,  well  for  my  sake: 
It  is  a  charmed  ring,  this  emerald  stone 
Will  be  a  sign,  when  thou  art  from  me  gone. 
Mark  if  it  changes ;  if  a  spot  be  seen 
On  the  now  spoUeis  ground  of  lighted  green. 
Danger  is  round  me ;  haste  thou  then  to  me. 
Thou  knowst  how  fearless  is  my  trust  in 

thee. 
There  is  a  weight  to-night  upon  my  heart ; 
Ah !  peace  for  me  can  be  but  where  thou  art.'' 
She  spoke  no  more,  she  felt  her  bosom  swell. 
How  fould  her  lip  find  utterance  for  farewell  ¥ 
He  took  the  curl,  one  kiss  is  on  it  press'd. 
Then  gave  it  to  its  sanctuary,  his  breast; 
And  defied  his  plumed  helm:  ^*Dear  lady,^now 
Take  the  last  offering  of  thy  lover's  vow; 
And  for  thy  beauty's  honour,  I  will  go 
Bareheaded  to  the  battle,  weal  or  woe. 
N^ver  shall  crested  casque  my  temples  grace 
Until  again  I  look  on  tliy  sweet  face." 
A  shriek  burst  from  her — it  was  lost  in  air; 
She  call'd  upon  his  name, — lie  was  not  there. 
But  leave  we  her,  her  solitude  to  keep. 
To  pray  the  Virgin's  pity,  wail  and  weep 
O'er  aU  the  tender  thoughts  that  have  such 

power 
Upon  the  constant  heart  in  absent  hour ; 
And  go  we  forth  with  oiir  young  knight  to 

see 
What  high  adventure  for  his  arms  may  be. 
Onward  he  rode  upon  a  barbed  steed. 
Milk-white  as  is  the  maiden's  bridal  weed. 
Champing  his  silver  bit.  From  throat  to  heel 
Himself  was  clad  in  Milan's  shining  steel ; 
The  surcoat  that  he  wore  was  work'd  with 

gold; 
And  from  his  shoulder  fell  the  scarlet  fold 
Of  a  rich  mantle  lined  with  miniver. 
His  mother's  once,  all  that  he  held  from  her. 
Save  the  bright  chain,  with  pearl  and  ruby 

strung, 
Which  rainbow-like   outside    his   hauberk 

hung; 
His  ashen  bince  lay  reader  in  its  rest ; 
His  shield  was  poised  beside  him,  and  its  crest 
Was  a  young  eaglet  trying  its  first  flight. 
The  motto:  I  must  seek  to  win  my  right; 
Two  grayhounds  ran  beside;    and  mortal 

sight 
Had  never  look'd  upon  more  gallant  knight. 
Bareheaded  so  his  features  met  the  view 
Touch'd  by  the  tender  morning's  early  hue: 
And  eyes  like  the  wild  merlin's  when  she 

springs 
After  long  prison  on  her  eager  wings, 
63 
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Fierce  in  tiieir  beRiity,  with  that  flashing 

glance 
Which  dazzles  tin  it  were  a  flying  lance, 
Giying  the  sternness  of  a  warrior^s  air 
To  what  had  else  seemed  face  almost  too  fair ; 
And,  as  in  mockery  of  the  helm,  behind. 
Like  plumes,  his  bright  curls  danced  upon 

the  wind; 
Curls  of  that  tint  o'er  which  a  sunbeam  flings 
A  tliottsand  colours  on  their  auburn  rings. 


Two  days  he  joumey'd,  till  he  reachM  a 

wood, 
A  very  dwelling-place  of  solitude ; 
Where  the  leaves  grew  by  myriads,  and  the 

houghs 
Were  fiird  with  linnets,  singing  their  sweet 

tows; 
And  dreaming,  lover-like  with  open  eye. 
He  envied  the  gay  birds  that  they  might  fly 
As  with  a  thought  from  green  tree  to  green 

tree. 
And  wing  their  way  with  their  dear  loves 

to  be. 
Even  as  he  mused  on  this,  he  heard  a  cry, 
A  bitter  shriek  for  mercy  pleading  high. 
He  nishM  and  saw  two  combatants  with  one 
Whose  strength  seemed  in  th^  unequal  battle 

done; 
And  praying,  weeping,  knelt  a  maiden  near, 
Whose  piercing  voice  it  was  had  reached  his 

ear. 
His  lance  flies,  and  one  felon  bites  the  ground; 
The  other  turns,  and  turns  for  a  death- wound. 
Their  champion  moved  the  rescued  twain  to 

greet. 
Just  one  embrace,  and  they  are  at  his  feet. 
And   gazed  Sir  Eglahovk  on  their  strange 

dress. 
But  more  on  the  fair  dame^s  great  loveliness ; 
For,  saving  one,  to  him  still  beauty^s  queen, 
A  face  so  radiant  had  he  never  seen. 
Together,  for  the  sun  was  high  in  June, 
They  sought  a  shelter  from  the  sultry  noon. 
There  was  shade  all  around,  but  had  one  place 
Somewhat  more  softness  in  its  gentler  grace; 
There  of  fair  moss  a  pleasant  couch  was 

made. 
And  a  small  fountain  o'er  the  wild  flowers 

play'd, 
A  natural  lute,  plaining  amid  the  grove, 
Less  like  the  voice  of  sorrow  than  of  love. 
They  told  their  history :  the  maiden  came 
From  a  far  heathen  land,  of  foreign  name ; 
The  Soldnn^s  daughter,  but  she  fled  her  state 
To  share  a  Christian  lover's  humliler  fate: 
That  lover  was  from  Italy,  his  hand 
Had  o'er  a  cunning  art  a  strange  command ; 
For  he  had  curious  colours,  that  could  give 
The  human  face,  so  like,  it  seem'd  to  Uve. 
He  had  cross'd  over  land  and  over  sea 
To  gaze  on  the  fair  Saracen  ;  and  she. 
When  seen,  was  like  the  visions  that  were 

brought 
In  unreal  beauty  on  his  sleeping  thought. 


And  Love  is  like  the  lightning  !■  Itm  niight 
Winging  where  least   bethought  its    fien 

flight. 
Melting  the  blade,   despite  the  scsbbardi 

guard. 
Love,  passionate  Love,  hast  thou  not  thv 

reward. 
Despite  of  all  the  soil  and  stain  thai  dioe* 
When  earth  thou  touchest  with  thy  heaveniv 

wings. 
In  rich  returned  affection,  which  doth  makr 
Light  of  all  suffSering,  for  its  own  dear  nakc? 
Together  they  had  fled  by  sea  and  land. 
And  the  youth  led  her  to  Italians  strmnd, 
Where  he  had  a  lone  home  in  Arno'a  vaJe, 
A  At  nest  for  his  lovely  nightingale, 
Till  stopp'd  by  those  fierce  outlaws  vbo  had 

paid 
Their  life's  base  forfeit  to  the  Victoria  blade. 


Mused  EoLAMOva,  in  silence,  on  the  art 
Which  even  to  absence  pleasure  could  impart; 
Ever  before  the  eyes  the  one  loved  faer. 
Aiding  the  memory  with  its  present  grace. 
Beautiful  art,  in  pity  surely  sent 
To  soothe  the  banish'd  lover's  discontent ! 
Then  pray'd  they  too  his  history  ai 
Wherefore  and  whence  their  gallant  < 

pion  came? 
And  told  he  of  his  vow,  and  of  the  maid 
For   whose  sake   each   high   venture    was 

essay 'd. 
With  earnest  tone  the  painter  said  his  way 
Beside  the  palace  of  the  princess  lay  ; 
And  pray'd  of  his  deliverer  that  he  might 
Bear  olf  his  likeness  to  his  lady's  sight. 
And  soon  saw  EoLAMOva,  with  glad  surprise. 
The  colours  darken,  and  the  features  rise. 
He  gazed  within  the  fountain,  and  the  view 
Was  not  more  than  the  tablet's  likeness  trne. 
At  length  they  parted,  as  those  part,  in  pais. 
Who  rather  wish  than  hope  to  meet  again. 


'T  was  night,  but  night  which  the  impe- 
rial moon. 

Regal  in  l\er  full  beauty,  tum'd  to  noon. 

But  still  the  noon  of  midnight;  though  the 
ray 

Was  clear  and  bright,  it  was  not  that  of  day; 

When  EoLAMOva  came  to  a  gate:    H  was 
roird 

On  its  vast  hinges  back;  his  eyes  behold: 
He  who  counts  his  life  but  light. 
Let  him  hunt  my  deer  to-night. 

Needed  no  more,  honour  might  be  to  win. 

Eager  our  gallant  spurr'd  his  courser  in. 

A  noble  park  it  was:  the  sweep  of  green 

Seem'd  like  a  sea  touch'd  with  the  silver 
sheen 

Of  moonlight,  with  the  floating  isles  of  shade 

Lithe  coppices  of  shrubs  sweet-scented  made; 

'T  was  dotted  with  small  pools,  upon  whose 
breast 

The  radiaace  seem'd  to  have  a  far  onrite  rest. 
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So  bright  each  crystal  mrfacc  shoiie ;  and, 

roand, 
ILtfines  of  tall  stately  trees  flang  on  the  ground 
S£  age  mass  of  shade,  while  others  stood  alone, 
Am  if  too  mighty  for  companions  grown. 
And  yielded  £ol amour  to  the  delight 
"W^hich  ever  must  be  born  of  such  a  night. 
>Vhen,  starting  from  his  dream,  he  saw  stand 

near. 
Bright  as  the  lake  they  drank   from^  the 

white  deer. 
Inatant  the  leash  was  from  his  grayhounds 

flung, 
Tbey  would  not  to  the  chase,  but  backward 

hung; 
To  cheer  them  on  he  wound  his  bugle-horn; 
And,  ere  the  sound  was  in  the  distance  borne 
ikivay  to  silence,  rang  another  strain, 
And  furious  spurr*d  a  steed  acrois  the  plain. 
Huge  like  its  giant  rider.     As  he  passed, 
His  shadow  fell,  as  if  a  storm  had  cast 
A  sudden  night  around;  graspM  his  right 

hand 
A  spear,  to  which  our  youth^s  was  but  a 

wand ; 
Black  as  his  shadow  on  the  darkened  field 
'l^as  horse  and  armour;   and  his  gloomy 

shield 
"Was  as  a  cloud  passing  before  the  stars. 
£«LAiioiiR  set  his  lance ;  scarcely  it  jars 
Xhemail'd  rings  of  the  hauberk :  down  he 

bent 
In  time  to  shun  the  one  his  foeman  sent; 
lasting  iU    strength   it  reached   the  lake 

beside. 
And  like  a  fallen  tree  dashM  in  the  tide. 
Their  swords  are  out  like  lightning;  one 

whose  stroke 
la  as  the  bolt  that  fells  the  forest-oak. 
The  other  with  light  arm  and  ready  wound. 
At  length  the  black  knight's  steed  rolls  on 

the  ground; 
He  rises  like  a  tower.   One  desperate  blow. 
And  the  blood  wells  from  Eolamovr^s  fair 

brow; 
His  shield  is  dash'd  in  pieces:  but  just  then, 
Kre  the  recoverM  blow  was  aimM  again. 
He  stakes  his  life  upon  a  sudden  thrust^ 
And  his  fierce  foe  is  level Pd  in  the  dust. 
Gazed  he  in  wonder  on  each  giant  limb. 
Yet  scarce  he  deemM  victory  was  won  by 

him. 
He  went  on  bended  knee :  *^Now,virgin-qucen, 
l^ho  hast  my  succour  in  this  danger  been. 
Mother  of  God,  these  fair  white  deer  shall  be 
•    Ofier*d  to-morrow  at  thy  sanctuary.^' 

He  sat  down  by  a  fountain  near,  and  tame 
These  gentle  hinds  now  at  his  beckon  came ; 
He  leanM  on  the  soft  grassy  bed  and  slept, 
^nd  when  he  waked  found  they  their  watch 

had  kept. 
Then  sprang  he  on  his  steed.    The  Sun  was 

high, 
Morning^s  last  blush  was  fading  from  the  sky 
OVr  a  fair  rity;  there  with  pious  will 
He  tum'd,  his  vow'd  thanksgiving  to  fulfil. 


He  enterM  victor;  and  around  him  drew 
The  multitude,  who  could   not  sate  their 

view 
Gazing  upon  him  who  the  black  knight  slew. 
And  yet  so  young,  so  fair.  Thongh  somewhat 

now 
His  cheek  had  lost  its  custom*d  summer- 
glow. 
With  paleness  from  his  wound,  yet  was  not 

one 
Could  say  his  peer  they  e*er  had  lookM  upon. 
He  found   a  stately  church,  and,  bending 

there. 
His  spoil  devoted,— pray'd  his  lover-prayer; 
When,  rising  from  his  knee,  he  saw  a  train 
With  cross  and  chaunt  enter  the  holy  fane. 
Led  by  a  man,  though  aged,  of  stately  air. 
With  purple  robe,    though  head  and  feet 

were  bare. 
He  ask*d  the  cause,  and  he  was  told,  the 

Thus  sought  some  mercy  on  his  suffenng; 
For  that  he  had,  in  causeless  jealousy. 
Exposed  his  wife  and  child  to  the  rude  sea. 
Hope  thriUM  the  bosom  of  our  ocean-knight. 
Anxious  he  staid  and  watch 'd  the  sacred  rite  ; 
He  saw  the  old  man  kneel  before  the  shrine 
Where  was  the  image  of  the  Maid  Divine. 
He  pray 'd  to  her  tliatHeaven^now  reconciled. 
Would  pardon  his  great  fault,  and  give  his 

child 
Back  to  his  arms.  With  that  the  stranger  set 
Full  in  his  view  the  cloak  and  carkanet. 
One  moment  gazed  the  king  upon  his  face; 
The  next,  and  they  are  lockM  in  fast  embrace. 
While  from  their  mutual  eyes  the  warm 

tears  run. — 
The  Virgin  Mother  hath  restored  his  son. 
Hasty  thanksgivings,  anxious  words  were 

said; 
Joy  for  the  living,  sorrow  for  the  dead. 
Mingled  together.   Oh!  for  those  sweet  ties 
By  which  blood  links  affection's  sympathies; 
Out  on  the  heartless  creed  which  nulls  the 

claim 
Upon  the  heart  of  kindred,  birth,  and  name! 
Together  seek  they  now  the  regal  hall 
So  long  unknown  to  aught  of  festival; 
Once  fill'd  with  mourning,  as  now  fill'dwitb 

While  thousands  gather  round  the  princely 
boy. 


Open'd  the  king  his  treasury,  and  gave 
His  bounty  forth  free  as  the  boundless  wave; 
Feasting  was  spread,  the  danee,  the  masque, 

the  song. 
Whatever  might  to  revelry  belong: 
Seem*d   the  young  prince  as  if  he  had  a 

charm. 
Love  to  take  prisoner,  envy  to  disarm. 
Yet  <?'en  while  floating  thus  on  fortune's  tide. 
While  each  delight  the  past  delight  outvied. 
Never  omitted  he  at  twilight-hour. 
When  sleep  and  dew  fall  en  the  painted  flower, 
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There  for  the  night  like  hoaom-friendt  to 

dwell, 
To  kiM  the  ring  of  his  s-wcet  Isabbllb. 
He  told  his  father,  whose  consent  hlid  seaPd 
The  gentle  secret,  luilf  in  fear  reveard. 
True  loTO  is  timid,  as  it  knows  its  worth. 
And  that  sach  happiness  is  scarce  for  earth. 
Waited  he  only  for  the  princely  hand 
IVith  which  he  was  to  seek  his  foster-land. 
When  g^ing  on  his  treasured  ring  one  night 
He  saw  clouds  gather  on  the  emerald's  light 
Like  lightning  he  has  flung  him  on  the  steed 
His  hasty  spur  then  urged  to  fiery  speed. 
But  leave  we  him  to  prens  his  anxious  way. 
His  hand  to  follow  with  what  haste  they  may; 
And  turn  to  the  lorn  princess  who  had  kept. 
With  all  a  woman's  truth,  the  faith  she  wept 
Rather  than  spoke  at  parting.  It  was  One 
Whose   loTe  anotlier   faith    had   bade  her 

shun, — 
Ah !  shame  and  sign  of  this  our  mortal  state, 
That  ever  gentle  love  can  turn  ti»**hate! — 
Had  cauied  her  all  this  misery.  He  brought 
A  charge  that  she  with  arts  unholy  wrought : 
For  he  had  seen  his  rival's  picture  press'd 
To  its  soft  home  and  altar  on  her  breast ; 
And  hitherto  unknown  in  that  far  land 
Was  the  sweet  cunning  of  the  limner's  hand. 


It  was  a  fearful  charge,  all  hope  was 
vain. 
And  she  must  die  the  fire's  red  death  of 

pain. 
Unless  that  she  could  find  some  gentle  knight 
Who  would  do  battle  for  a  maiden's  right. 
And  win ;  but  her  accuser  never  yet 
In  field  or  tourney  had  an  equal  met 


The  fatal  day  is  come,  the  pile  is  raised. 
As  eager  for  its  victim  fierce  it  blazed. 
They  led  her  forth :  her  brow  and  neck  were 

hare. 
Save  for  the  silken  veil  of  unbound  hair; 
So  beautiful,  few  were  there  who  could  brook 
To  cast  on  her  sweet  face  a  second  look. 
There  stood  she,  even  as  a  statue  stands. 
With    head   droop'd   downward,   and  with 

clasped  hands; 
Such  small  white  hands  that  match'd  her 

ivory  feet. 
How  may  they  bear  that  scorching  fire  to 

meet! 
On  her  pale  cheek  there  lay  a  tear,  but  one 
Cold  as  the  icicle  on  carved  stone 
Despair  weeps  not.    Her  lip  moved  as  in 

prayer 
Unconsciously ;  as  if  prayers  had  been  there, 
And  they  moved  now  from  custom.  Triumph- 
ing, 
Sir  AaicB  rode  around  the  weeping  ring : 
Once,  twice,  the  trumpet  challenges:  all  fear 
To  meet  th'  accuser's  never  erring  ipear. 
Her  lip  grows  ghastly  pale,  closes  her  eye, 
It  cannot  meet  its  last  of  agony. 


But,  hark !  there  comes  a  distant  mahiBr 

sound. 
The  crowd   gives  way  before    a    courser^ 

bound. 
She  turns  her  face ;  her  scarce   raised  ejn 

behold 
The  unhelm'd  head  shine  with  its  carb  of 

gold. 
Sir  Amicb  knew  his  rival.   What !  oo  slight 
So  young,  would  he  dare  cope  with  him  la 

fight? 
Their  blades  flash  out,  but  onlj  one  is  mf: 
Rolls  on  the  ground  the  traitor's  felon  head. 
The  dust  around  with  his  lifo-hlood  is  dyei. 
And  Egl AMOUR  darts  to  his  maiden*a  side. 
Her  lip  is  red,  her  eyes  with  teare  are  dioL 
But  she  is  safe,  and  she  is  saved  by  him. 


My  tale  is  told.     May    minatrel  -  wonb 

express 

The  light  at  noon,  or  young  love's  happincsi? 

Enow,  I  trow,  of  that  sweet  dream  ess  iril 

Without  my  aiding.    Grentles,  fare  ye  well 


Wild  and  pale  was  the  strange  brow 
or  the  bard  advancing  now ; 
Eyeballs  with  such  wandering  li^ht 
Like  the  meteors  of  the  night. 
As  if  they  that  fearful  look 
From  their  own  dark  mountains  took. 
Where  the  evil  ones  are  found — 
Gloomy  Iinunt,  and  cursed  ground; 
Sank  his  voice  to  mutter'd  breath. 
The  tale  of  sorrow,  sin,  and  death. 


THE   RING. 

TUB   GBBMAN   niNNSSOfOBS's  TAia. 

Both  were  young,  and  both  were  ftdr: 
She  with  her  shower  of  golden  hair 
Falling  like  flowers,  and  her  bright  bine  tr( 
Like  the  nparkling  wave  the  oar  dashes  bv; 
And  he  with  lip  and  brow  as  fine 
As  the  statues  his  country  has  made  divise. 

And  the  pair  at  the  holy  altar  are  kneeling. 
While  the  priest  that  bond  of  love  is  sealinff. 
When  pleasures  and  sorrows  are  blent  in  oor, 
And  Heaven  blesses  what  eartli  has  dose. 
They  love,  they  are  loved ,  that  youth  so^ 

maid. 
Yet  over  them  hangs  a  nameless  shade ; 
They  are  contrasts  each :  the  broider'd  goM 
And  red  gems  shine  on  his  mantle's  fold ; 
While  the  young  bride's  simple  russet-drcis. 
Thongh  well  it  suits  with  her  lovelinesa. 
Is  not  a  bridal  robe  fit  for  the  bride 
Of  one  so  begirt  with  pomp  and  pride: 
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And  on  hill  brow  and  on  his  rheelc 

Are  nignn  that  of  wildest  passions  speelc, 

or  one  whose  fiery  wili  is  his  law; 

And  his  beauty,  it  strikes  on  tho  heart  with 

awe: 
And  the  maiden,  hers  ii  no  smile  to  broolc 
In  mi;elinrN«  the  storm  of  an  an^ry  look  ; 
For  her  forehead  is  proud,  and  her  eyes* 

deep  blue 
Hath  at  times  a  spirit  flashing  through. 
That  speaks  of  feelingi  too  fierce  to  dwell 
In,  woman,  thy  heart's  sweet  citadel. 


He  placed  on  the  golden  nuptial  band; 
Bnt  the  ring  hath  cut  the  maiden's  hand. 
And  the  blood  drippM  red  on  the  altar-stone, — 
Neyer  that  stain  from  the  floor  hath  gone. 
Away  he  flung,  with  a  curse,  that  rmg, 
And  replaced  it  with  one  more  glittering; 
And  AoiTiiA  smiled,  as  pleased  to  bear 
Gems  that  a  queen  might  be  joyed  to  wear. 
The  priest  urged  that  ring  had  been  blessed 

in  vain, — 
And  the  Count  and  the  maiden  left  the  fane. 


Change  and  time  take  together  their  flight, 
AoiTHA  wanders  alone  by  night. 
Has  change  so  soon  over  passion  passed 
So  soon  has  the  veil  from  love  hern  castV 
The  day  at  the  chase,  and  the  night  at  the 

wine, 
Vivaldi  has  left  his  young  bride  to  pine. 
To  pine  if  she  would:  but  not  hers  the  eye 
To  droop  in  its  weeping,  the  lip  bnt  to  sigh ; 
There  is  rage  in  that  eye,  on  that  lip  there 

is  pride. 
As  it  scornM  the  sorrow  its  scorn  could  not 

hide. 


Oh!  frail  are  the  many  links  that  are 
In  the  chain  of  alTertion^s  tender  care. 
And  light  at  fimt :  but,  alas !  frw  know 
How  mnch  watching  is  ask *d  to  keep  them  so. 
The  will  that  yields,  and  the  winning  smile 
That  soothes  till  anger  forgets  the  whUe ; 
Words  whose  mniic  never  yet  caugh^ 
The  discord  of  one  angry  thought ; 
And  all  those  nameless  cares  that  prove 
Their  heaviest  labour  work  of  love. 
Ay,  these  are  spells  to  keep  the  heart. 
When  passion's  thousand  dreams  depart: 
Bnt  none  of  this  sweet  witchcraft  came 
To  fan  the  young  Count's  waning  flame. 
Passionate  as  his  own  wild  skies. 
Rank  and  wealth  seem'd  light  sacrifice 
To  his  German  maiden's  lowly  state; 
Chose  he  as  chooses  the  woodnloTe  his  mate : 
Bnt  when  his  paradise  was  won. 
It  was  not  what  his  fiuicy  had  fed  upon. 


Alas!  when  angry  words  begin 
Their  entrance  on  the  lip  to  win; 


When  sullen  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Say  more  than  bitterest  tone  could  speak ; 
And  look  and  word,  than  fire  or  steel. 
Give  wounds  more  deep, — time  cannot  heal ; 
And  anger  digs,  with  tanntings  vain, 
A  gulf  it  may  not  pass  again. 


Her  lord  is  gone  to  some  hunter's  rite. 
Where  the  red  wine-cup  passes  night; 
What  now  hath  Aoatha  at  home? 
And  she  has  left  it  lone  to  roam. 


But  evil  thoughts  are  en  her,  now 
Sweeps  the  dark  shadow  o'er  her  brow. 
What  doth  she  forth  at  such  an  hour. 
When  hath  the  fallen  fiend  his  power? 


On  through  the  black  pine-forest  she  passM: 
Drearily  moan'd  around  her  the  blast ; 
Hot  and  heavy  the  thick  boughs  grew. 
Till  even  with  pain  her  breath  she  drew ; 
Flicker'd  the  moonlight  over  her  path. 
As  the  clouds  had  gather'd  together  in  wrath, 
Like  the  vague  hopes  whose  false  lures  give 

birth. 
To  one  half  the  miseries  haunting  our  earth. 
Maiden,  ah!  where  is  thy  way  address'd? 
Where  is  the  red  cross  that  hung  on  thy 

breast. 
Safety  and  solace  in  danger  and  fear? 
Both  are  aronnd  thee,— why  is  it  not  near  ? 
Enter  not  thou  yon  cnrsed  dell. 
Thy  lash  step  has  cnter'd.    Lost  maiden, 

farewelll 


Closed  tlie  huge  and  shapeless  crags  around. 
There  was  not  of  life  a  sight  or  sound ; 
The  earth  was  parched,  the  trees  were  sear'd, 
And  blasted  every  branch  appear'd; 
At  one  end  yawned  a  gloomy  cave. 
Black,  as  its  month  were  that  of  the  grave; 
And  dark,  as  if  the  waters  of  death 
Were  in  its  depths,  rose  a  well  beneath. 
But  the  dradliest  sight  of  that  deadly  place 
Was  to  game  on  the  human  wanderer's  face: 
Pale  it  was,  as  if  fell  denpair 
Had  written  its  worst  of  lessons  there; 
The  features  set  like  funeral  stone. 
All  of  good  or  kind  from  their  meaning  gone; 
And  the  look  of  defiance  to  heaven  cast. 
As  if  feeling  such  look  must  be  the  last. 
Down  she  knelt  by  the  well,  to  say 
What  never  prayer  may  wash  away. 
It  was  not  a  sound  that  pass'd  along. 
Nor  aught  that  might  to  our  earth  belong. 
And  her  words  at  once  in  their  terror  died. 
For  the  spirit  she  call'd  on  stood  by  her  side ; 
Not  one  of  those  fearful  shapes  that  teem 
On  the  midnight  fears  of  the  maniac's  dream. 
Bnt  better  she  could  have  brook'd  to  gase 
Ob  the  loathliest  eemblance  the  grave  dis- 
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Than  to  in^t  that  brow,  whose  beauty  and 

power 
Had  flomewhat  yet  of  their  earlier  hour. 
Deeper  the  present  contrast  to  show ; 
But  pride  still  strnggled  in  vain  with  woe, 
And  in  the  wild  light  of  the  fiery  eye 
Was  written  helfs  immortality. 
He  spoke: — Now  the  vow  of  thy  faith  resign, 
And  in  life  or  in  death  Vivaldi  is  thine. 
Seal  with  thy  hlood.    She  bared  her  arm, 
And  the  life-stream  flowM  for  the  gndless 

charm. 
One  single  drop  on  her  ring  was  shed. 
And  the  diamond  shone  as  the  rnby  red. 
^^Sealed  mine  own,  now  this  be  the  sign 
That  in  life  or  in  death  Vivaldi  is  thine.'' 

Farewell,   Allemaigne,    farewell  to  thy 

strand. 
They  are  bound  to  another,  a  sonthem  land. 
As  yet  she  is  not  to  be  ownM  as  his  bride. 
For  feared  Vivaldi  his  kinsmen's  pride ; 
But  safely  their  anchor  at  Venice  is  cast. 
And  the  queen  of  the  ocean  is  reached  at  last. 
Long  had  Agatha  wished  to  see 
The  sunny  vineyards  of  Italy. 
Little  was  here  of  what  she  had  dream'd ; 
Funeral-like  the  gondolas  seemM; 
IVhUe  the  dark  waters,  parting  beneath  the 

oar. 
Were  too  like  those  she  had  seen  before ; 
And  the  Count,  with  his  stem  and  haughty 

brow, 
Seem'd  the  shadow  of  one  ever  present  now. 

Dreary  it  is  the  path  to  trace. 
Step  by  step,  of  sin's  wild  race. 
Pass  we  on  to  a  lovely  night. 
Shone  the  sea  with  silver  moonlight; 
Who  would  ever  dream,  but  such  time 
Must  be  sacred  from  human  crime  ?    ' 
I  see  two  silent  figures  glide 
Moodily  by  the  radiant  tide ; 
I  see  one  fall, — in  Agatha's  breast 
ViFALDi's  dagger  had  found  a  nest; 
I  hear  a  heavy  plunge,  the  flood, 
Oh !  't  is  crimson'd  with  human  blood ; 
I  see  a  meteor  shining  fair. 
It  is  the  sweep  of  golden  hair; 
Float  the  waters  from  the  shore. 
The  waves  roll  on,  I  see  no  more. 


Long  years  have  pass'd,  —Vivaldi's  name 
Is  foremost  in  the  lists  of  fame. 
Are  there,  then,  spirits  that  may  steep 
Conscience  in  such  a  charmed  sleep? 
No:  haggard  eye  and  forehead  pale 
Tell  sadly  of  a  different  talc ; 
And  some  said,  not  his  wealth  or  power 
Could  bribe  tliem  share  his  midnight-hour. 

'Tis  mom,  and  shout  and  trumpet's  call 
Proclaim  that  it  is  festival ; 


The  doge  VrrALDi  weds  to-day 
The  bride  that  owns  his  city's  sway; 
Banner  and  barge  float  o'er  that  bride. 
The  peerless  Adriatic  tide. 

The  galleys  paused, — the  rin^^  he  took. 
Why  starts  the  Doge  with  such  wild  look? 
He  bends  again,  his  heart-streama  creep; 
A  pale  hand  beckons  from  the  deep; 
All  marvel  that  he  doth  not  fiin^ 
To  the  sea-^ride  the  marriage-rin|^. 
He  heard  the  murmur;  none  then  acann^tf. 
Save  his  own  eye,  the  spectral  hand! 
He  drops  the  ring,  then  bends  again 
To  snatch  it  from  that  hand  in  vain. 
He  follows  what  he  could  not  save. 
One  false  step  sinks  him  in  the  wave! 
All  rush  the  victim  to  restore. 
But  never  eye  beheld  him  more. 

'T  was  strange,  for  there  they  found  the 
ring. 
Some  said  it  was  fit  gift  to  bring*. 
And  lay  upon  the  Virgin's  shrine. 
Of  human  vanity  a  sign. 
And  there,  as  if  by  miracle, 
One  drop  of  blood  beneath  it  fell ; 
And,  pale  as  twilight's  earliest  dew. 
Lost  the  bright  ring  its  ruby  hue. 
There  still  may  curious  eye  behold 
The  relic.    But  my  tale  is  told. 


Now  welcome,  fair  MAaGiTsaiTB,  to  ther. 
Fair  flower  of  Provence-minstrelsy. 
Came  a  lovely  lady  in  place. 
Like  the  twilight-star  in  her  pensive  grsrf- 
White  daisies  were  wreathed  in  the  darlr 

brown  shade 
Of  her  tresses,  parted  in  simple  braid : 
Her  long  eyelash  was  the  shadow  of  nifrht 
4nd  the  eye  beneath  was  the  morning  brij^lit; 
For  its  colour  was  that  of  the  diamoad-Jrv 
Which  hath  caught  from  the  glancing  ligkt 

its  hue: 
Her  cheek  was  pale,for  its  blush  soon  pass'd,— 
Loveliest  tints  are  not  those  w!|ich  last ; 
Then  again  it  redden'd,  again  was  gone, 
Like  a  rainbow  and  rose  in  unison: 
Her  smile  was  sad,  as  if  nature  meant 
Those  lips  to  live,  in  their  own  rontenl; 
But  fate  pass'd  o'er  them  her  stem  derrff. 
And  taught  them  what  sufTcring  and  sorrow 

might  be: 
And  sang  she  in  sweet  but  mournful  tonr, 
Aaher  heart  had  the  misery  it  painted  ksows. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  CYPRUS. 

TUB    PIIOV1tl«9AL   lady's    LAY. 

A  siJMHBB-isLa,  which  seem'd  to  be 
A  very  favourite  with  the  sea, 
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>¥ith  blae.waTea  bat  at  gnardiaDs  Ml, 
M^ earing  them  like  a  coronet; 
Once  sacred  to  the  nnile-soned  Queen, 
IVhoee  reign  upon  the  heart  hath  been, 
And  i«  HO  itiil.     What  need  hath  she 
Of  shrine  to  her  diTinitj  ? 
Each  fair  face  is  her  visible  shrine ; 
She  hath  been,  she  will  be  divine. 
But,  rosfr-lippM  Vanvf,  thy  sweet  power, 
l¥as  unowned  in  thy  myrtle-bower. 
Thy  marble-temple  was  no  more. 
Thy  worship  gone  from  thine  own  shore, 
l¥hat  time  my  tale  begins:  yet  still  * 
Hadst  thon  left  music  in  the  rill. 
As  if  't  had  heard  thy  footstep  fall. 
And  from  that  time  grew  musical : 
Scent  on  the  flower,  as  if  thy  hair 
Had  lost  its  own  rich  odour  there: — 
All,  the  green  earth,  the  sunny  clime, 
Were  relics  of  thy  lovely  time. 


Fair  Cyprui,  dream-like  *t  was  to  land 
Where  myrtle -groves  stretch'd  from  thy 

strand, 
And  paid  the  freshness  of  the  wave 
With  fragrance  which  they  sighing  gave. 
But  sunshine  seen,  but  sunshine  felt. 
You  reacird  the  palace  where  she  dwelt; 
Cyprus^  maiden-queen,  whose  reign 
SeemM  ancient  days  restored  again. 
When  it  was  only  beauty *s  smile 
Chiim*d  fealty  of  CrraaaiA's  isle. 
'Mid  fkir  dames  of  her  courty  a  star. 
The  loveliest  of  the  group  by  far, 
lams  stood.    Was  it  in  pride 
Her  regal  gems  were  laid  aside, 
As  if  she  scomM  them  all,  content 
To  be  her  own  best  ornament  V 


The   terrace   where   they    stood    look'd 
down 
On  gathered  crowds  of  her  fair  town ; 
*T  was  a  gay  scene :  on  the  one  side. 
Gardens  and  groves  stretchM  far  and  wide 
In  gay  confusion,  flower  and  tree 
Covered  the  green  earth  to  the  sea. 
One  arm  of  which  begirt  the  walla 
Where  rose  laaifs**  marble-halls. 
Upon  the  terrace,  with  a  band 
Of  the  isle's  loveliest  at  her  hand. 
Was  the  young  queen.    'T  was  as  again 
The  goddess  claim*d  her  ancient  reign, 
So  fair  she  was.    At  first  you  thought 
*T  was  some  divinity,  that  brought 
Her  beauty  from  her  native  skies ; 
You  met  oace  more  those  soft  dark  eyes, 
You  felt  that  though  to  them  were  given 
The  colour  and  the  light  of  heaven. 
Yet  were  they  mortal,  their  deep  blue 
Was  softeu'd  by  a  shadowy  hue 
Of  melancholy,  such  as  earth 
Will  fling  upon  her  fairest  birth — 
Woman's  foreknowledge  of  the  woo 
That  waits  upon  her  path  below. 


Is  it  some  festival  to-day. 
That  hither  comes  the  proud  array. 
Which  gathers  round  the  gazins  crowd. 
And  rings  the  air  with  plaudits  loud  ? 
Sweep  seven  bold  galleys  to  the  land. 
Spring  from  their  decks  a  warrior- band. 
Dance  their  white  plumes  before  the  breese 
Like  summer-foam  on  summer-seas. 
Flashes  the  lance  like  meteor-light. 
Hauberk  and  helm  are  gleaming  bright. 
And  spreads  the  banner  its  rich  fold. 
Where  shines  on  purple,  workM  in  gold 
A  lion,  which  a  maiden's  hand 
Holds  by  a  silken  rein's  command. 
Well  mayst  thou  bend,  fair  queen,  thy  brow 
To  the  bmve  warriors  greeting  now ; 
Well  have  they  fought  for  thee  and  thine, 
Sweet  flower  of  thy  royal  line; 
And  well  may  they  catch  thy  sweet  eye. 
And  swear  beneath  its  rule  to  die. 
Yet,  young  I&cmb,  on  thy  side 
Is  not  all  triumph's  panting  pride ; 
For,  like  clouds  on  a  troubled  sky. 
Red  and  white  shades  alternate  fly 
Over  thy  face;  now  like  the  stone 
Colour  hath  never  breathed  upon. 
Now  crimson'd  with  a  sudden  flush. 
As  if  thy  heart  had  dyed  thy  blush. 
The  rebel  prince  is  passing  near, — 
Thy  bearing  droops  in  sudden  fear; 
He  passes,  and  thine  eye  Is  dim 
With  anxious  gazing  after  him. 
And  tears  are  darkening  its  blue. 
Shining  on  the  long  lash  like  dew. 
Beautiful  weakness!  oh^  if  weak, 
l*hat  woman's  heart  should  tinge  her  cheek ! 
'T  is  sad  to  change  it  for  the  strength 
That  heart  and  cheek  must  know  at  length. 
Many  a  word  of  sneer  and  scorn 
Must  in  their  harshness  have  been  borne. 
Many  a  gentle  feeling  dead. 
And  all  youth's  sweet  confiding  fled. 
Ere  leam'd  that  task  of  shame  and  pride, 
The  tear  to  check,  the  blush  to  hide. 


'T  is  midnight,  and  a  starry  shower 
Weeps  lU  bright  tears  o'er  leaf  and  flower; 
Sweet,  silent,  beautifhil,  the  night 
Sufficing  for  her  own  delight. 
But  other  lighU  than  sky  and  star 
From  yonder  casements  gleam  afar ; 
There  odorous  lamps  of  argentine 
Shed  that  sweet  ray,  half  shade  half  shine. 
Soft  as  it  were  but  beauty's  smile 
That  lit  her  favourite  bower  the  while. 
Back  from  each  open  lattice  flew 
The  curtains,  like  swoll'n  waves  of  blue 
Star-dropt  with  silver  broidery  rare; 
And  every  motion  seem'd  to  bear 
A  message  from  the  grove  beneath, — 
Each  message  was  a  rose's  breath. 
A  thousand  flowers  were  round  the  room. 
All  with  their  gifts  of  scent  and  bloom; 
And  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall 
Like  music  came  a  lulling  fall 
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Of  waters;  nt  the  midnight-time 
Plaj*d  from  the  fount  a  liquid  chime, 
As  't  were  the  honey-dews  of  sleep 
^Lighting,  each  lid  in  rest  to  steep. 
Leant  on  a  silken  conch,  which  caught 
The  airs  with  fragrant  rose-hreath  fraught, 
Lay  the  young  queen.     As  if  oppressM 
With  its  rich  weight,  her  purple  Test 
Was  dofTd,  as  if  with  it  were  laid 
Aside  cares,  pomp,  and  vain  parade. 
While,  like  a  cloud  in  the  moonlight, 
Floated  her  graceful  rohe  of  white. 
Just  stirred  enough  the  scented  air 
To  lift  the  sunny  wreaths  of  hair. 
And  hear  the  tresses  from  the  ground. 
Which  the  attendant  maids  unhound. 
A  cheerful  meeting  wont  to  be 
That  erening-hour's  tranquillity. 
There  with  the  young,  the  frank,  the  gay, 
Ibbi«b  would  be  glad  as  they. 
Blithe  prisoner  *scaping  form  and  state, 
Her  nature  warring  with  her  fate. 
Glad,  hut  yet  tender,  gentle,  meek. 
Her  fairy-hand  was  all  too  weak 
For  reg^l  sceptre ;  neTcr  meant 
To  rule  more  than  the  music  sent 
From  a  light  lute,  whose  gentle  tone 
Was  as  an  echo  to  her  own. 


But  bent  and  saddenM  is  her  gaze, 
Her  heart  is  gone  to  other  days ; 
When  summer-buds  around  her  hair 
Were  all  the  crown  she  had  to  wear, 
And  they  were  twined  by  him  who  now 
6rasp*d  fierce  at  that  upon  her  brow ; 
Her  p'laymate  and  her  early  friend: 
And  thus  ran  young  affection  end ! 
And  thus  can  proud  ambition  part 
The  kindliest  ties  around  the  heart! 
And  like  the  desert-springs  that  dry 
To  dust  beneath  the  parching  sky, 
All  too  soon  waste  the  sweet  revealing 
Of  youth's  fresh  flow  of  generous  feeling. 


Mom  came,  but  with  it  tidings  came 
Half  timid  joy,  half  crimson  shame. 
Oh  I  the  rose  is  a  tell-tale  flower. 
And  watching  looks  were  on  the  hour. 
On  the  red  blush,  the  drooping  eye. 
The  queen  wore  as  the  prince  passed  by. 
Policy  read  the  thoughts  within. 
Ending  where  love  could  but  begin. 


Why  might  not  Tawcrbd  share  her  seat? 
They  lead  the  rebel  to  her  feet. 
Sage  counsellor  and  noble  peer 
Spared  maiden  blush  and  maiden  fear. 
Yielding,  yet  tremulous  the  while. 
Her  sole  reply  one  downcast  smile; 
While  orderM  they  the  moon  that  night 
Should  rise  upon  the  nuptial  rite. 
Ill  might  the  youthful  maiden  brook 
To  fix  on  his  her  timid  look. 


She  only  felt  his  lip  had  preas'd 

Her  white  hand,  and  hope  told  the 

Companion  of  her  infancy. 

Less  than  her  friend  how  could  he  be? 

She  did  nut  mark  the  haughty  g'iare 

Which  even  now  his  look  coold  we«r  ; 

The  lip  of  pride  as  if  disdainM 

The  fond  heart  which  yet  his  rcmaui^d; 

As  scomM  the  empire  of  the  laml 

That  must  be  shared  with  womaa^s  ! 


The  moon  upon  the  bridal  shone. 
Treachery, — Prince  Tahcebd— he  is 
Confusion  marrM  the  fair  array; 
An  armed  band  are  on  their  way. 
The  rebel-banner  is  displayed. 
And  thus  is  trusting  faith  repaid. 
Irbbtb  flung  her  marriage- veil 
Aside,  her  cheek  was  deadly  pale 
But,  save  that,  nothing  might  declare 
That  love  or  grief  were  struggling^  there. 
Wondering  they  gased  on  their  yoaag  qacca. 
So  firm  her  step,  so  proud  her  mien. 
Promptly  the  city  was  prepared. 
Summoned  to  arms  the  royal  guard 
Were  bade  their  strength  and  bearing  shsv 
To  awe,  but  not  attack  the  foe 
Till  further  orders.    Last  of  all 
She  caird  her  council  to  the  hall. 
She  enterM ;  it  was  strange  to  see 
How  soon  such  utter  chani^e  conid  be. 
Pale  as  if  lip  and  cheek  had  grown 
Sudden  to  monumental  stone. 
So  fix'd,  that,  but  the  lighted  eye 
Sl£ow*d  it  had  yet  to  close  and  die. 
It  was  like  the  last  sleep  of  death. 
When  hue,  warmth,  light,  have  panM  vitk 

breath. 
Hurriedly  had  been  thrown  aside 
The  silver  robes  that  deck'd  the  bride; 
A  night-black  garb  around  her  swepi: 
Drear  contrast!  for  her  hair  yet  kept 
Amid  its  wealth  of  sunny  curls 
The  bridal  snowy  braid  of  pearls. 
She  paused  not,  though  her  breath  9ctmi 

given 
But  as  the  last  to  waft  to  heaven. 
And  on  the  vacant  throne  laid  dowa 
The  dove-topp*d  wand  of  rule  and  crowa. 
From  many  never  passM  away 
That  sweet  voice  to  their  dying  day. 


«^My  hand  is  all  too  weak  to  bear 
A  sceptre  which  the  sword  must  share. 
To  my  bold  kiniiroan  I  resign 
All  sway  and  sovereignty  of  mine; 
Bear  him  the  sceptre  of  the  land. 
No  longer  fetter'd  by  that  hand.'' 
Rose  the  red  blush,  her  accents  fell. 
Scarce  mi^ht  they  hear  her  low  fkreweU. 

When  as  she  tnmM  to  leave  the  hall. 
Rose  kindly  murmara  of  recall ; 
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Tlie  crovm  waa  hen,  and  manj  a  brand 
]No'w  -waited  only  her  command. 
One  frord,  one  look,  on  them  she  cast : 
*^  Vour  queen**  request,  her  first,  her  last/' 


Silence  as  deep  as  in  the  grave, 
70  the  new  king  his  homage  gave ; 
Arose  no  shout  to  greet  his  name, 
Xo  him  no  word  of  welcome  came. 
Bat  passM  he  solemnly  and  sad 
Xo  palace-halls  no  longer  glad. 
Nought  was  there  or  of  shout  or  song, 
Xhat  bear  young  monarchs*  praise  along ; 
Many  there  were  that  bent  the  knee. 
But  many  bent  it  silently. 


They  led  him  to  a  statelv  room, 
Yet  with  somewhat  of  nameless  gloom; 
Flowers  were  there,  but  withered  all ; 
Music,  but  with  a  dying  fall ; 
Maidens,  but  each  with  veiled  face. 
TAMoasD  gazed  round,  he  knew  the  place ; 
^  was  here  his  interview  had  been 
l¥ith  her  its  young  and  radiant  queen. 
There  was  her  couch ;  was  she  there  yet 
He  started  back :  the  brow  was  set 
In  its  last  mould ;  that  marble-cheek. 
Fair  as  if  death  were  loth  to  break 
Its  spell  of  beauty;  the  fixed  lid. 
As  if  the  daylight  were  forbid 
To  brighten  the  blue  orbs  that  kept 
Their  azure  even  while  they  slept 
All  other  sleeps,  save  this  dark  one: 
And  this  the  work  that  he  had  done. 


And  she  was  gone,  the  faithful, — fair. 
In  her  first  momentrof  life's  care ; 
Gone  in  her  bloom,  as  if  the  earth 
Felt  pity  for  its  loveliest  birth, 
And  took  her  like  the  gentle  ilower. 
That  falls  before  the  earliest  shower; 
1¥ith  heart  too  tender,  and  too  weak, — 
ll?hat  had  such  heart  to  do.  but  break  V 


Sadden  and  harsh  the  harp-strings  rung,. 
As  rough  the  hand  now  over -them  flung; 
Loud  as  a  warning,  omen-like,  drear, 
Sank  the  deep  tones  on  each  listener's  ear. 
'T  was  a  Palmer,  that  seemM  from  the  Holy 

Land, 
That  now  sway'd  the  harp  with  his  stern 

right  hand ; 
None  around  could  discover  his  name. 
Nor  tell  whence  that  pilgrim-minstrel  came. 


THE   PILOBIM  8   SONG. 


I  have  gone  east,  I  have  gone  west, 
Te  seek  for  what  I  cannot  find ; 


A  heart  at  peace  with  its  own  thoughts, 

A  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
I  have  sought  high,  I  have  sought  low. 

Alike  my  search  has  been  in  vain ; 
The  same  lip  mixM  the  smile  and  sigh. 

The  same  hour  mingled  joy  and  pain. 
And  first  I  sought  *mid  sceptred  kings; 

Power  was,  so  peace  might  be  with  them : 
They  cast  a  look  of  weariness 

Upon  the  care-lined  diadem. 
I  askM  the  soldier;  and  he  spoke 

Of  a  dear  quiet  home  afar. 
And  whisper'd  of  the  vanity. 

The  ruin,  and  the  wrong  of  war* 
I  saw  the  merchant  ^mid  his  wealth ; 

Peace  surely  would  with  plenty  be : 
But  no !  his  thoughts  were  all  abroad 

With  their  frail  ventures  on  the  sea. 
I  heard  a  lute's  soft  music  float 

In  summer-sweetness  on  the  air; 
But  the  poet^s  brow  was  worn  and  wan, — 

I  saw  peace  was  not  written  there. 
And  then  I  numbered  o'er  the  ills. 

That  wait  upon  our  mortal  scene; 
No  marvel  peace  was  not  with  them. 

The  marvel  were  if  it  had  been. 
First,  childhood  comes  with  all  to  learn, 

And,  even  more  than  all,  to  bear 
Restraint,  reproof,  and  punishment. 

And  pleasures  seen  but  not  to  share. 
Youth,  like  the  Scripture's  madman,  next. 

Scattering  around  the  burning  coal ; 
With  hasty  deeds  and  misused  gifts. 

That  leave  their  ashes  on  the  soul. 
Then  manhood  wearied,  wasted,  worn. 

With  hopes  destroyM  and  feelings  dead ; 
And  worldly  caution,  worldly  wantsr 

Coldness,  and  carelessness  instead. 
Then  age  at  last,  dark,  sullen,  drear. 

The  breaking  of  a  worn-out  wave ; 
Letting  us  know  that  life  has  been 

But  the  rough  passage  to  the  grave. 
Thus  we  go  on ;  hopes  change  to  fears 

Like  fairy-gold  that  turns  to  clay. 
And  pleasure  darkens  into  pain. 

And  time  is  measured  by  decay. 
First  our  fresh  feelings  are  our  wealth. 

They  pass  and  leave  a  void  behind ; 
Then  comes  ambition,  with  its  wars. 

That  stir  but  to  pollute  the  mind. 
We  loathe  the  present,  and  we  dread 

To  think  on  what  to  come  may  be; 
We  look  back  on  the  past,  and  trace 

A  thousand  wrecks,  a  troubled  sea. 
I  have  been  over  many  lands. 

And  each  and  all  I  found  the  same; 
Hope  in  its  borrowed  plumes,  and  care 

Madden'd  and  maskM  in  pleasure's  name. 
I  have  no  tale  of  knightly  deed : 

Why  should  I  tell  of  guilt  and  death. 
Of  plains  deep  dyed  in  human  blood. 

Of  fame  which  lies  in  mortal  breath. 
1  have  no  tale  of  lady-love. 

Begun  and  ended  in  a  sigh. 
The  wilful  folly  nursed  in  smiles 

Though  born  in  bittecnesa  to  die. 

<^l  T 
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I  have  a  tale  from  Eaateni  lands. 
The  aame  shall  he  my  eong  to-day; 

It  tells  the  vanity  of  life,— 
Apply  its  lesson  as  ye  may. 


L  A  N  D  O  N*8 

Behind  ride  his  horsemen,  as  iMiwards  thfr 


THE  EASTERN  KING. 
Tns  piLoain^g  talk. 

Hb  flung  hack  the  chaplct,  he  threw  down 

the  wine: 
*«Yoang  monarch,  what  sorrow  or  care  can 

he  thine  y 
There  are  gems  in  thy  palace,  each  one  liiKe 

a  star 
That  shines  in  the  hosom  of  twilight  afar ; 
Thy  gohletsare  mantling  in  purple  and  light. 
The  maidens  around  thee  like  morning  are 

hright. 
Ten  kingdoms  how  down  at  the  sound  of 

thy  name, 
The  lands  of  far  countries  have  heard  of 

tliy  fame. 
The  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  the  spoils  of 

the  seas, 
Are  thine;  oh,  young  monarch,  what  aiPst 

thou,  with  these?'' 


"I'm  weary,  I  'm  weary.  Oh!  pleasure  b 

pain 
When  its  spell  has  heen  hroken  again  and 

again. 
I  am  weary  of  smiles  that  are  hought  and 

are  sold, 
I  am  weary  of  heanty  whose  fetters  are  gold, 
I  am  weary  of  wealth— what  makes  it  of  me 
But    that    which    the    hasest    and    lowest 

might  he? 
I  have  drain'd  the  red  wine-cup,  and  what 

found  I  there? 
A  beginning  of  madness,  no  ending  of  care ! 
I  am  weary  of  each,  I  am  weary  of  all, 
Listless  my  revel,  and  lonely  my  hall. 
Breathe  not  the  song,  for  its  sweetness  is 

flown; 
Fling  not  these  flowers  at  the  foot  of  my 

throne ; 
Teil,  maidens,  veil  your  warm  cheeks  of  the 

rose. 
Ye  are  slaves  of  my  sceptre,  I  reck  not  of 

those!" 


The  monarch  rose  up  with  the  reddening 
of  morn. 

He  rose  to  the  music  of  trumpet  and  horn ; 

His  hanner  is  spread  to  the  sun  and  the  wind, 

In  thousands  the  plain  by  his  warriors  is  lined. 

The  foot-ranks  go  first,  their  hows  in  their 
hand, 

In  multitudes  gathering  lilie  waves  on  the 
strand  ; 


Each  proud  steed  is  covering  hia  bridle  witk 

foam. 
In  the  midst  is  the  king :  there  in  pride  n 

his  browr. 
As  he  looks  on  the  myriads  that  follow  bus 

now; 
His  eye  and  his  sabre  are  flashing  alike. 
Woe,  woe  for  the  warrior  that  dares  his 

to  strike  ! 


Thousands  and  thousands  are  atrewa  so 

the  groand, 
Armbo  comes  back  a  conqneror,  bat  whil 

hath  he  found? 
The  cry  of  the  orphan  is  loud  on  hie  car. 
And  his  eye  hath  beheld  the  yonn^  bride's 

bitter  tear. 
And  the  friend  of  his  youth  is  left  dead  sb 

the  plain. 
And  the  flower  of  his  nobles  return  not  agaio 
There  are  crowds  that  are  filling^  the  sir 

with  hie  nane; 
Do  ye  marvel  the  monarch  is  loathing  ku 

fiune? 


Again  to  the  sunshine  the  banners  are 

spread; 
Again  rings  the  earth  with  the  warrion' 

•  tread; 
And  loud  on  the  wings  of  the  moinin^  are 

borne 
The  voice  of  the  trumpet,  the  bhiat  of  the 

horn; 
And  eager  to  gaze  on  the  royal  array. 
The  people  in  crowds  gather  forth  an  iti 

way. 
Who  would  deem  they  were  gasing  on  death 

and  on  doom. 
That  yon  purple  and  gold  strew'd  the  way 

to  the  tomb? 
The  canopy  glitters;  oh,  vainest  deceit! 
There  the  king's  robe  of  state  is  his  coU 

winding-sheet. 
And  he  at  whose  beck  waited  life,  waited 

death. 
He  hath  not  command  on  a  poor  moment' i 

breath. 
A  whole  people  trembled  when  that  he  bat 

frown'd. 
And  his  smile  was  the  summer  of  aatioB* 

around. 
Now  who  is  there  watches  for  smile  or  for 

frown: 
For  the  head  of  another  is  girt  with  bt« 

crown; 
And  he  lieth  a  heap  of  powerless  clay. 
Where   the    meanest    earth-worm    at   his 

pleasure  may  prey- 


They  bore  the  monarch  on  to  his  tomb, 
Black  marble  suiting  suc)i  dwelling  of  gloom : 
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Bnt  on  it  was  gmyen  a  letton  ■ublime, 
A  Yoice  from  the  grare  appealing  to  time; 
"Were  not  Toice  from  the  liYing  or  dead  alike 
On  the  heart  in  its  foolish  pride  to  strike. 


^^Millions  bow'd  dovn  at  the  foot  of  my 
throne ; 
The  strength  of  the  north  and  the  south 

were  my  own; 
I  had  treasures  ponr*d  forth  like  the  waves 

of  the  sea; 
Sacc;ess  seem'd  the  slave  of  mjr  sceptre  to  be. 
And  pleasures  in  crowds  at  my  least  bidding 

came^ 
ETorj  wish  that  the  will  in  its  wildness 

could  frame: 
And  yett  amid  all  that  fell  to  my  share. 
How  much  was  weariness,howmuch  was  care! 
I  numbered  years  of  pain  and  distress. 
And  but  fourteen  days  of  happiness. 
Mortal,  nor  pleasure,  nor  wealth,  nor  power. 
Are  more  than  the  toys  of  a  passing  hour; 
Earth's  flowers  bear  the  foul  taint  of  earth, 
liassitude,  sorrow,  are  theirs  by  their  birth. 
One  only  pleasure  will  last,  to  fulfil, 
l¥ith  some  shadow  of  good,  the  Holy  One^s 

will. 
The  only  steadfast  hope  to  us  given, 
la  the  one  which  looks  in  its  trust  to  heaven.'' 


There  was  silence  around  the  stately  hall. 
For  that  song  laid  the  speU  of  its  darkness 

o'er  all; 
Some  thought  of  their  hopes  now  low  in 

the  tomb ; 
Others  of  hopes  that  were  but  in  their  bloom, 
And  trembled  to  think  how  firail,  if  how  fair. 
Earth's  pleasures  in  beauty  and  being  are ; 
Others  had  thoughts  they  feared  to  name. 
As  that  pilgrim  could  read  each  heart  in  its 

shame: 
Bnt  word  or  sign  gave  he  to  none. 
And  away  like  a  shadow  in  silence  hath  gone. 
Rose  the  Countess,  and  left  her  throne. 
Signal  it  was  that  the  meeting  was  done. 
And  spoke  her  summons,  and  graceful  led 
To  where  the  sumptuous  board  was  spread. 


Evening  came,  and  found  its  hours 
Vow'd  to  music,  mirth,  and  flowers. 
Wide  ten  gorgeous  halls  were  flung, 
Each  with  ourple  tapestry  hung ; 
With  wreaths,  whose  roses  were  as  bright 
As  in  the  first  momlng-light; 
Mirrors  like  the  glassy  plain. 
Where  the  beauty  beani'd  again; 
Pictares  whose  Italian  grace 
Show'd  inspiration's  finest  trace, 
,  To  whose  winged  moods  were  given 
Moment's  visionings  of  heaven ; 
And,  more  than  all  together  fair. 
Beauty's  living  soul  was  there. 


Follow'd  b^  those  who  pleasannce  took 
In  converse  light  and  curious  look. 
The  Countess  led  where  leaf  and  flower 
Made  one  small  hall  an  Eastern  bower. 
The  blush-acacia  seem'd  to  keep 
Watch  o'er  the  rose's  purple  sleep ; 
And  tulips,  like  the  wine-cups  stored 
Round  a  monarch's  festal  board ; 
And  the  roof  above,  as  art 
Vied  with  nature's  loveliest  part, 
Was  so  curioasly  inlaid. 
That  there  another  garden  play'd. 
No  lamps  amid  the  foliage  hung. 
But  silver  smiles  the  moonbeams  flung; 
And  radiance  from  each  distant  room 
Lighted  the  flowers'  and  ladies'  bloom. 
A  harp  was  there.    The  hannt  was  one» 
Where,  many  a  summer-noon,  alone, 
CfcaHBrntA  lent  time  music's  wings ; 
And,  dreaming  o'er  the  mournful  strings, 
Leam'd  other  lessons  than  those  taught 
By  pride,  and  wealth,  and  worldly  thought. 
Said  the  band  round  that  it  were  shame. 
Such  hour  should  pass  unhymn'd  away ; 
And  many  a  fair  lip  smiled  its  daim. 
As  echo  sweet  to  minstrel-lay. 
Pray'd  they  the  Countess  that  her  hand 
Should  first  assume  the  harp's  command. 
She  paused,  then  said  that  she  would  wake 
One,  for  that  nameless  poet's  sake; 
One  song  snatch'd  from  oblivion's  wave. 
Like  the  lone  lily  on  his  grave. 


801IG. 

My  heart  is  like  the  failing  hearth 

Now  by  my  side. 
One  by  one  its  bursts  of  flame 

Have  burnt  and  died. 
There  are  none  to  watch  the  sinking  blaze, 

And  none  to  care, 
Or  if  it  kindle  into  strength. 

Or  waste  in  air. 
My  fkte  is  as  yon  faded  wreath 

Of  summer  flowers; 
They  've  spent  their  store  of  fragrant  health 

On  sunny  hours. 
Which  reck'd  them  not,  which  heeded  not 

When  they  were  dead; 
Other  flowers,  unwam'd  by  them. 

Will  spring  instead. 
And  my  own  heart  is  as  the  lute 

I  now  am  waking; 
Wound  to  too  fine  and  high  a  pitch 

They  both  are  breaking. 
And  of  their  song  what  memory 

Will  stay  beliind? 
An  echo,  like  a  passing  thought. 

Upon  the  wind. 
Silence,  forgetfnlness,  and  rust. 

Lute,  are  for  thee: 
And  such  my  lot;  neglect,  tlic  grave. 

These  are  for  me. 
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*^Now  take  the  harp,  Evlilia  mine. 
For  thy  tad  song;"  and  at  the  sign 
Came  forth  a  maiden.    She  was  fair 
And  yoang;  yet  thns  can  spring-time  wear 
The  traces  of  far  other  hour 
Tlian  shoald  be  on  snch  gentle  flower. 
Her  eyes  were  downcast,  as  to  keep 
Their  secret,  for  they  shamed  to  weep ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  hot  that  was  lost. 
So  often  the  bright  blushes  crossM ; 
And  seemM  her  mouth  so  sweet  the  whUe, 
As  if  its  nature  were  to  smile; 
Her  very  birthright-hope,— but  earth 
Keeps  not  the  promise  of  its  birth. 
^  was  whispered  that  young  maiden^s  breast 
Had  harbourM  wild  and  dangerous  guest; 
LoTC  had  been  there, — in  that  is  said 
All  that  of  doom  the  heart  can  dread. 
Oh !  bom  of  Beauty,  in  those  isles 
Which  far  *mid  Grecian  seas  arise. 
They  callM  thy  mother  queen  of  smiles. 
But,  Love,  they  only  gave  thee  sighs. 
She  woke  the  harp:  at  first  her  touch 
Seem'd  as  it  sought  some  lighter  strain ; 
But  the  heart  breathes  itself,  and  such 
As  suffer  deep  seek  mirth  in  vain. 

SONG. 

Farewell,  farewell,  I  '11  dream  no  more, 

T  is  misery  to  be  dreaming; 
Farewell,  farewell,  and  I  will  be 

At  least  like  thee  in  seeming. 
I  will  go  forth  to  the  green  vale. 

Where  the  sweet  wild-flowers  are  dwelling. 
Where  the  leaves  and  the  birds  together  sing. 

And  the  woodland-fount  is  welling. 
Not  there,  not  there,  too  much  of  bloom 

Has  spring  flung  o'er  each  blossom ; 
The  tranquil  place  too  much  contrasts 

The  unrest  of  my  bosom. 
I  will  go  to  the  lighted  halls, 

Where  midnight  passes  fleetest; 
Oh  *  memory  there  too  much  recalls 

Of  saddest  and  of  sweetest. 
I  '11  turn  me  to  the  gifted  page 

Where  the  bard  his  soul  is  flinging ; 
Too  well  it  echoes  mine  own  heart. 

Breaking  e'en  while  singing. 
I  must  have  rest;  oh!  heart  of  mine. 

When  wilt  thou  lose  thy  sorrow? 
Never,  till  in  the  quiet  grave ; 

Would  I  slept  there  to-morrow! 


Rose-bud-month,  sunny  brow. 
Wore  she,  who,  fairy-like,  sprung  now 
Beside  the  harp.    Careless  she  hung 
Over  the  chortls ;  her  bright  hair  flung 
A  sunshine  round  her.    Light  laugh'd  she: 
*'A11  too  sad  are  your  songs  for  me ; 
Let  me  try  if  the  strings  will  breathe 
For  minstrel  of  the  aspen  wreath." 
Lightly  the  answering  prelude  fell, 
Thus  sang  the  Lady  Isabsllb. 


Where  do  purple  bubbles 
But  upon  the  goblet's  brimV 
Drink  not  deep,  howe'er  it  glow. 
Sparkles  never  lie  below. 
Beautiful  the  light  that  flows 
From  the  rich  leaves  of  the  rose  ; 
Keep  it,— then  ask,  where  hath  fled 
Summer's  gift  of  morning-red  ? 
Earth's  fair  are  her  fleeting  things  ; 
Heaven,  too,  lends  her  angels  wingm. 
What  can  charms  to  pleasure  giTe, 
Snch  as  being  fugitive  V 
Thns  with  love:  oh!  never  try 
Further  than  a  blush  or  sigh; 
Blush  gone  with  the  clouds  that  ahmre  it. 
Sigh  pass'd  with  the  winds  that  bear  iL 


But  met  she  then  young  Vibal's  eye. 
His  half  sad,  half  reproachful  sigh : 
His  Isabbllb!  and  could  she  be 
Votaress  of  inconstancy  V 
As  if  repentant  of  her  words. 
Blushing  she  bent  her  o'er  the  chorda  ; 
With  fainter  tones  the  harp  then  rumg^ 
As  thus,  with  bow'd-down  head,  she  mwig- 


I  have  belied  my  woman  's  heart. 

In  my  false  song's  deceiving  worda; 
How  could  I  say  love  would  depart. 
As  pass  the  light  songs  of  spring-birds  f 
Vain,  vain  love  would  be 
Froth  upon  a  summer-sea. 

No,  love  was  made  to  soothe  and  «faare 

The  ills  that  wait  our  mortal  birth; 

No,  love  was  made  to  teach  us  where 

One  trace  of  Eden  haunts  our  earth. 

Born  amid  the  hours  of  spring. 

Soothing  autumn's  perishing. 

Timid  as  the  tale  of  woe. 

Tender  as  the  wood-dove's  sigh. 
Lovely  as  the  flowers  below. 
Changeless  as  the  stars  on  high. 

Made  all  chance  and  change  to  prove. 
And  this  is  a  woman's  love. 


Well  changed,  fair  lady,  laughing  said 

A  girl  beside,  whose  chesnut-hair 

Was  wreathed  with  the   wild  vine-leaTet 

spread, 
As  1^  that  she  some  wood-nymph  were; 
And  darker  were  her  brow  and  cheek. 
And  richer  in  their  crimson  break. 
Than  those  of  the  fkir  ring  beside. 
In  sooth,  LoLOTTB  had  often  tried 
The  influence  of  the  wind  and  sun. 
That  loved  the  cheek  they  dwelt  upcui 
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l^c^o  well,  to  leare  it  without  trace 
'F'liey  had  known  such  sweet  dwelling-place. 
.A^aad  her  bright  eyes  seemM  as  they  had  won 
"X^tie  radiance  which  the  summer-sun 
!B  rough t  to  her  valleys  lone  and  wild, 
^^Vhere  she  had  dwelt   And  now  hadf  child, 
JMalf  woman,  in  the  gay  excess 
Of  all  youth^s  morning-happiness, 
Slie  came  to  the  Lady  of  Isanre*s  towers. 
Am  fresh  and  as  sweet  as  the  forest-bowers 
'Vl^here  the  gladness  had  passM  of  her  earliest 

hours. 
*<>^ow  hearken  thee.  Lady  Isabbclb, 
S«e  if  aright  I  read  thy  speU, 
And  the  rule  of  thy  charmed  sway,  to  keep 
'l^atch  oTcr  LoTeV  enchanted  sleep. 


Inhere,  oh!  where  ^s  the  chain  to  fling, 

One  that  will  bind  Cupid^s  wing. 

One  that  will  hare  longer  power 

Than  the  April  sun  or  shower? 

Form  it  not  of  Eastern  gold, 

All  too  weighty  it  to  hold; 

Form  it  neither  all  of  bloom, 

^ever  does  Love  find  a  tomb 

Sudden,  soon,  as  when  he  meets 

Death  amid  unchanging  sweets: 

fiut  if  you  would  fling  a  chain, 

And  not  fling  it  all  in  yain, 

liike  a  finiry  form  a  spell 

Of  all  that  is  changeable: 

Take  the  purple  tints  that  deck. 

Meteor-like,  the  peacock's  neck; 

Take  the  many  hues  that  play 

On  the  rainbow's  colourM  way; 

fifytT  let  a  hope  appear 

l¥ithout  its  companion  fear; 

Only  smile  to  sigh,  and  then 

Change  into  a  smile  again; 

Be  to-day  as  sad,  as  pale. 

As  minstrel  with  his  lovelorn  tale; 

But  to-morrow  gay  as  all 

Life  had  been  one  festival. 

If  a  woman  would  secure 

All  that  makes  her  reign  endure, 

And,  alas!  her  reign  must  be 

Ever  most  in  phantasy. 

Never  let  an  envious  eye 

Gaze  upon  the  heart  too  nigh; 

Never  let  the  veil  be  thrown 

Quite  aside,  as  all  were  known 

Of  delight  and  tenderness. 

In  the  spirit's  last  recess; 

And,  one  spell  all  spells  above. 

Never  let  her  own  her  love. 


But  from  the  harp  a  darker  song 
Is  sweeping  like  the  winds  along — 
The  night-gale,  at  that  dreamy  hour 
When  spirit  and  when  storm  have  power  ;- 
Yet  sadly  sweet:  and  can  this  be, 
AHmAiDK,  the  wreck  of  thee? 


Mind,  dangerous  and  glorious  gift. 

Too  much  thy  native  heaven  has  left 

Its  nature  in  thee,  for  thy  light 

To  be  content  with  earthly  home: 

It  hath  another,  and  its  sight 

Will  too  much  to  that  other  roam, — 

And  heavenly  light  and  earthly  clay 

But  ill  bear  wiUi  alternate  sway; — 

Till  jarring  elements  create 

The  evil  which  thev  sought  to  shun, 

And  deeper  feel  their  mortal  state, 

In  struggling  for  a  higher  one. 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  proud  mind; 

Conscious  of  its  high  powers  confined. 

Vain  dreams  'mid  its  best  hopes  arise; 

It  is  itself  its  sacrifice. 

Ah!  sad  it  is,  to  see  the  deck 

Dismasted,  of  some  noble  wreck; 

And  sad  to  see  the  marble-stone 

Defaced,  and  with  gray  moss  overgrown; 

And  sad  to  see  the  broken  lute 

For  ever  to  its  music  mute! 

But  what  is  lute,  or  fallen  tower. 

Or  ship  sunk  in  its  proudest  hour, 

To  awe  and  mystery  combined 

In  their  worst  shape — the  ruinM  mind? 

To  her  was  trusted  that  fine  power 

Which  rules  the  bard*s  enthusiast  hour; 

The  human  heart  gave  up  its  keys 

To  her,  who  ruled  its  sympathies 

In  song  whose  influence  was  brought 

From  what  first  in  herself  had  wrought 

Too  passionate;  her  least  emotion 

Swept  like  the  whirlwind  o'er  the  ocean.  * 

Kind,  tender,  hut  too  sensitive. 

None  seem'd  her  equal  love  to  hear; 

Affection's  ties  small  joys  could  give. 

Tried  but  by  what  she   hoped   they  were. 

Too  much  on  all  her  feelings  threw 

The  colouring  of  their  own  hue; 

Too  much  her  ardent  spirit  dream'd 

Things  would  be  such  as  she  had  deem'd. 

She  trusted  love,  albeit  her  heart 

Was  ill  made  for  love's  happiness; 

She  ask'd  too  much,  another's  part 

Was  cold  beside  her  own  excess. 

She  sought  for  praise;  her  share  of  fiune. 

It  went  beyond  her  wildest  claim: 

But  ill  could  her  proud  spirit  bear 

All  that  befalls  the  laurel's  share;— 

Oh,  well  they  gave  the  laurel-tree 

A  minstrel's  coronal  to  be! 

Immortal  as  its  changeless  hue, 

The  deadly  poison  circles  through. 

Its  venom  makes  its  life;  ah!  still 

Earth's  lasting  growths  are  those  of  ill; — 

And  mined  was  the  foundation-stone. 

The  spirit's  regal  shrine  o'erthrown. 

Aimless  and  dark,  the  wandering  mind 

Yet  had  a  beauty  left  behind; 

A  touch,  a  tone,  a  shade,  the  more 

To  tell  of  what  had  pass'd  before. 

She  woke  the  harp,  and  backward  flung 

The  cloud  of  hair,  that  pall-like  hung 

O'er  her  pale  brow  and  radiant  eyes. 

Wild  as  the  light  of  midnight-skies, 
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When  the  red  meteor  ridtm  the  cloud. 
Telling  the  storm  hai  burst  its  shrond: 
A  passionate  hae  was  on  her  cheek; 
Untranqnil  colonrs,  such  as  break 
With  crimson  light  the  northern  sky: 
Yet  on  her  wan  lip  seemM  to  lie 
A  faint  sweet  smile,  as  if  not  yet 
It  could  its  earlj  charm  forget. 
She  sang,  oh!  well  the  heart  might  own 
The  magic  of  so  dear  a  tone. 


I  know  my  heart  is  as  a  graye 

Where  the  cypress  watch  is  keeping 
Over  hopes  and  orer  thoughts 

In  their  dark  silence  sleeping. 
Yet  not  the  less  know  I  that  heart 

Was  a  goal  whence  proud  steeds  started, 
Tliough  now  it  be  a  ruin'd  shrine 

Whose  glory  is  departed. 
For  ray  spirit  hath  left   her  earthly  home 

And  found  a  nobler  dwelling. 
Where  the  music  of  light  is  that  of  life. 

And  the  starry  harps  are  swelling. 
Yet  ever  at  the  midnight-hour  . 

That  spirit  within  me  bumeth. 
And  joy  comes  back  on  his  fairy  wings. 

And  glory  to  me  retumeth. 


But  a  shade  passed  over  the  maiden's  face; 
Some  darker  image  her  thoughts  retrace ; 
And  so  sadly  the  tones  from  the  harp-strings 

swept, 
T  was  as  for  very  pity  they  wept 


A  faded  flower,  a  broken  gem. 

Are  emblems  mine: 
The  flower  hath  lost  iU  loTeliaess 

With  its  sun-shine; 
The  ruby  stone  no  more  is  set 

On  lady's  brow. 
Its  beauty  of  unsullied  faght 

Is  wanting  now. 
Like  me,  no  thought  of  former  worth 

From  doom  will  sare; 
They  will  be  flung  to  earth  and  air, 

I  to  the  graTO. 


The  lorn  one  with  her  song  has  paasM, 
'T  was  meet  such  song  should  be  the  last. 


Now,  gentle  Sleep!  thy  honoy>wing. 
And  roses,  with  thy  poppies  bring. 
Sweet  and  soft  be  thy  rest  to-night; 
That,  at  the  call  of  Morning's  light. 
May  crimson  cheeks  and  radiant  eyes. 
Lovely  as  her  own,  arise. 


•AT. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  delicious  Song, 
To  whom,  as  of  true  right,  belouf^ 
The  myriad  music>-notes  that  swdl 
From  the  poet's  breathing  shell; 
We  name  thy  name,  and  the  heart 
Up  to  the  lip,  as  if  with  wings. 
As  if  thy  very  mention  brought 
Snatches  of  inspired  thought. 


Is  it  war?  At  once  are  bdme 
Words  like  notes  of  martial  horu. 
Is  it  love?  Comes  some  sweet  tale 
Like  that  of  the  nightingale. 
Is  it  Nature's  lovely  face? 
Rise  lines  touch'd  with  her  own  gnce. 
Is  it  some  bright  garden-scene? 
There,  too,  hath  the  minstrel  been, 
Linking  words  of  charmed  power 
With  Uie  green  leaf  and  the  flower. 
Is  it  woman's  lovelii|ess? 
He  hath  revcU'd  to  excess. 
Caught  all  spells  that  can  beguile 
In  dark  eye  or  rosy  smile. 
Is  it  deed  that  hath  iU  chiim 
Upon  earth's  most  holy  fame. 
Or  those  kindly  feelings  sent 
But  for  hearth  and  home  content? 
Lofty  thought,  or  counsel  sage. 
Seek  them  in  the  poet's  page; 
Laurel,  land,  and  love  belong 
To  thee,  thou  Spirit  sweet  of  Song. 


Not  in  courtly  hall  to-day 
Meets  the  lady's  congress  gay. 
'T  is  a  bright  and  summer-sky. 
They  will  bear  it  company ; 
Odours  float  upon  the  gale. 
Comrades  suiting  minstrel-tale; 
Flowers  are  spneading,  carpet  meet 
For  the  beauty's  lairy-feet. 
Shame  to  stay  in  marble-hall 
Thus  from  nature's  festivaL 


The  garden  had  one  fair  resort. 
As  if  devised  for  minstrel-court: 
An  amphitheatre  of  tfees 
Shut  from  soft  cheeks  the  ruder  breeie; 
While  all  around  the  chesnuts  made. 
With  closing  boughs,  a  pleasant  shade. 
Where,  if  a  sunbeam  wander'd  through, 
T  was  like  the  silver  fall  of  dew ; 
The  middle  was  an  open  space 
Of  softest  grass,  and  those  small  flowers. 
Daisies,   whose  rose-touch'd  leaves  retrace 
The  gold  and  blush  of  morning's  hears. 


TfMlay  the  Countess  had  for  throne 
An  ancient  trunk  with  moos  o'ergrovn; 
And  at  her  feet,  as  if  from  air 
A  purple  cloud  had  fallen  there. 
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Chrew  thoatand  Tioleta,  whoM  tighs 
Dreathed  forth  an  Eastern  tacrifice; 
And,  like  a  canopy,  overhead 
A  ProTence-rose  lazoriant  spread. 
And  its  white  flowers,  paie  and  meek. 
Seemed  sisters  to  the  hidj's  cheek. 


And  ranged  In  a  graeefol  order  round, 
A  fairy-court  upon  foiry-ground, 
Gronp'd  the  bright  band ;  and,  like  a  tent, 
Ijeares  and  bloom  over  all  were  blent. 
Flinging  bright  colours,  but  changing  fast. 
An  CTcr  the  Tarying  sunbeams  passM; 
And  in  the  midst  grew  a  myrtle-tree. 
There  was  the  minstreFs  place  to  be. 
And  its  buds  were  delicate,  frail,  and  fiiir. 
As  the  hopes  and  joys  of  his  own  heart  are. 

Dark  was  the  brow,  and  the  bearing  proud. 
Of  the  hard  who  first  stept  forth  firom  the 

crowd ; 
A  small  cloak  down  firom  his  shoulder  hung. 
And  a  light  guitar  o^er  his  arm  was  slung; 
Many  a  lady's  casement  had  known 
The  moonlight-spell  of  its  magic  tone: 
But  the  fire  of  youth  from  his  cheek  had 

passM, 
And  its  hopes  and  its  dreams  had  Aided  as  fiut ; 
The  romance  of  his  earlier  time  was  over. 
The  warrior  liad  half  forgotten  the  loTer; 
And  the  light  grew  dark  in  his  radiant  eyes. 
As  he  told  iiis  tale  of  high  empriie. 


They  spnrrM  their  steeds,  and  on  they  dash'd, 
as  sweeps  the  midnight-wind; 

While  their  youngest  brother  stood  and  wept 
that  he  must  stay  behind. 


Come  here,,  my  child,  the  father  said,  and 

wherefore  dost  thou  weep? 
The  time  will  come  when   from  the   fray 

nought  shall  my  favourite  keep; 
When  thou  wilt  be  the  first  of  all  amid  the 

hostile  spears. — 
The  boy  shook  back   his   raven-hair,  and 

laugh'd  amid  his  tears. 


The  sun  went  down,  but  lance  nor  shield 
reflected  back  his  light ; 

The  moon  rose  up,  but  not  a  sound  broke 
on  the  rest  of  night. 

The  old  man  watchM  impatiently,  till  with 
mom  o*er  the  plain 

There  came  a  sound  of  horses*  feet,  there 
a  martial  train. 


THE  ¥0UN6  AVENGER. 

THB     SPANISH     KlNSTaBL^S     TALI. 

Tu  warrior's  strength  is  bow'd  by  age,  the 

warrior's  step  is  slow. 
And  the  beard  upon  his  breast  is  wliite  as 

is  the  wmter-snow ; 
Yet  his  eye  shines  bright,  as  if  not  yet  its 

last  of  fame  were  won ; 
Six  sons  stand  ready  in  their  arms  to  do  as 

lie  has  done. 


Now  take  Tour  way,  ye  Lakas  bold,  and  to 
the  battle  ride ; 

For  loud  upon  the  Christian  air  are  vaunts 
of  Moorish  pride : 

Your  six  white  steeds  stand  at  the  gate;  go 
forth,  and  let  me  see 

Who  will  return  the  first  and  bring  a  Mos- 
lem-head to  me. 


Forth  they  went,  six  gallant  knights,  all 
roailM  from  head  to  heel; 

Is  it  not  death  to  him  who  first  their  fiery 
strength  shall  feel? 


But  gleamM  not  back  the  sunbeam   glad 

from  plume  or  Jielm  of  gold. 
No,  it  shone  upon  the  crimson  vest,  the 

turban's  emerald  fold. 
A  Moorish  herald;  six  pale  heads  hung  at 

his  saddlebow, 
Gash'd,  changed,  yet  well  the  father  knew 

the  lines  of  each  fab  brow. 


«'Oh !  did  they  fall  by  numbers,  or  did  they 

basely  yield?" 
Not  so;  beneath  the  same  bold  hand  thy 

children  pressed  the  field. 
They  died  as  NouRanDDiii  would  wish  all 

foes  of  his  should  die; 
Small  honour  does  the  conquest  boast  when 

won  from  those  who  fly. 


And  thus  he  saith :  «This  was  the  sword  that 

swept  down  thy  brave  band. 
Find  thou  one  who  can  draw  it  forth  in  all 

thy  Christian  land.' 
If  from  a  youth  such  sorrowing  and  scathe 

thou  hast  endured. 
Dread  thou  to  wait  for  vengeance  till  his 

summers  are  matured. 


The  aged  chieftain  took  the  sword,  in  vain 

his  hand  essay'd 
To  draw    it  from   its  scabbard  forth,   or 

poise  the  heavy  blade; 
He  flung  it  to  his  only  child,  now  sadly 

standing  by. 
*^Now  weep,  for  here  is  cause  for  tears ;  alas! 

mine  own  are  dry/' 
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Then  onswer'd  prond  the  noble  boy:  *^Mj 

lean  last  morning  came 
For  weakness  of  my  own  right  hand; 

shed  them  now  were  shame : 
I  wUl  not  do  my  brothers*  names  such  deep 

and  deadly  wrong ; 
BraTO  were  they  nnto  death,  saccess  can 

but  to  God  belong. 


And  years  hare  fled,  that  boy  has  sprang 

nnto  a  goodly  height. 
And  fleet  of  foot  and  stent  of  arm  in  his 

old  father's  light; 
Yet  breathed    he    never  wish   to  take  in 

glorious  strife  his  part. 
And  shame  and  grief  his  backwardness  was 

to  that  fiither*s  heart 


Cold,  silent,  stem,  he  let  time  pass,  until 

he  mshM  one  day. 
Where  mourning  o*er  his  waste  of  youth 

the  weary  chieftain  lay. 
UnarmM  he  was,  but  in  his  grasp  he  bore 

a  heavy  brand : 
**My  father,  I  can  wield  his   sword;  now 

knighthood  at  thine  hand.** 


For  years  no  hour  of  quiet  sleep  upon  my 

eyelids  came. 
For  NovaBKDDiif  had  poisoned  all  my  slumber 

with  his  feme. 
I  haire  waited  for  my  Tengeance ;  but  now, 

alive  or  dead, 
I  swear   to  thee  by  my  brothers*  graves 

that  thou  shalt  have  his  head.** 


It  was  a  glorions  sight  to  see,  when  those 

two  warriors  met : 
The  one  dark  as  a  thunder-cloud,  in  strength 

and  manhood  set; 
The  other  young  and  beautiful,  with  lithe 

and  graceful  form. 
But  terrible  as  is    the  flash    that  rushes 

through  the  storm. 


And  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  to  hand,  in  deadly 

strife  they  stood. 
And  smoked  the  ground  whereon  they  fought, 

hot  with  their  mingled  blood ; 
Till  droop*d  the  valiant  infidel,  fainter  his 

blows  and  few. 
While  fiercer  from  the    combat   still  the 

youthful  Christian  grew. 


NoiiRaBDDiN   faUs,  his  sever'd   head,  it  is 

young  Laha's  prize: 
But  dizzily  the  field  of  death  floats  in  the 

victor's  eyes 


His  cheek  is  as  his  focmaa*s  pale,  1 
lips  gasp  for  breath : 

Ay,  this  was  aU  he  ask*d  of  Ho 
victory  and  death. 


tbr 


He  raised  him  on  his  arm :  ''My  page,  coe 

thou  and  do  my  will ; 
Canst  thou  not  see  a  tnrban'd  bawl   np^*: 

yon  distant  hill? 
Now  strip  me  of  my  armour,  boy,  by  joaiti 

river*s  side. 
Place  firm  this  head  upon  my  breast,  iic 

fling  me  on  the  tide.** 


That  river  wash*d  his  natal  halla,  its  waten 

bore  him  on, 
TUl  themoonlighton  the  hero  in  his  father*« 

presence  shone. 
The  old  chief  to  the  body  drew,  his  galiu: 

boy  was  dead. 
But  his  vow  of  vengeance  had  beea  krpt 

he  bore  Nouaaanmif's  head. 


*T  was  sad  to  gaze  on  the  wan  brow 

Of  him  who  now  awoke  the  lute. 

As  one  last  song  life  must  allow. 

Then  would  those  tuneful  lips  be  mute. 

His  cheek  was  worn,  what  was  the  care 

Had  writ  such  early  lesson  there? 

Was  it  Love,  blighted  In  its  hour 

Of  earliest  and  truest  power 

By  worldly  chills  which  ever  fling 

Their  check  and  damp  on  young  Lo  ve*s  winfr : 

Or  unrequited,  while  the  heart 

Could  not  from  its  fond  worship  part  ? 

Or  was  it  but  the  wasting  woe 

Which  every  human  path  must  know; 

Or  hopes,  like  birds,  sent  forth  in  vain. 

And  seeking  not  their  ark  agrain ; 

Friends  in  their  very  love  unjust. 

Or  faithless  to  our  utmost  trust; 

Or  fortnne*8  gifts,  to  win  so  hard  ; 

Or  fame,  that  is  its  own  reward 

Or  has  no  other,  and  is  worn 

'Mid  envy,  falsehood,  hate,  and  srom? 

All  these  ills  had  that  young  bard  known. 

And  they  had  laid  his  funeral  stone. 

Slowly  and  sad  the  numbers  passed. 

As  thus  the  minstrel  sung  his  last. 


THE    ROSE. 

THB  ITALIAH   HIKSTaBL*S  TALU. 

Thb  Count  GoNPALi  held  a  feast  that  night 
And  colourM  lamps  sent  forth  their  odoroai 

light 

Over  gold  carvings  and  the  pnrple  fall 
Of  tapestry ;  and  around  each  stately  hall 
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Were  Btatuet,  pale  and  finely  shaped  and 

fair, 
^m  if  all  beauty  rare  her  life  were  there; 
And,  like  light  clouds  floating  around  each 

room. 
The  censers  rolled  their  volumes  of  perfume; 
And  scented  waters  mingled  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers,  which  died  as  if  they  joy'd  in 

death; 
And  the   white  yaies,  wliite  as  mountain- 
snow, 
liOolcM  yet  more  delicate  in  the  rich  glow 
Of  summer-blossoms  hanging  o'er  each  side, 
liike  sunset-reddening  o^er  a  siWer  tide. 
There  was  the  tulip  with  its  rainbow-globe; 
And,  like  the  broidery  on  a  silken  robe 
Made  for  the  beauty's  festal  midnight-hours. 
The  sparkling   jessamine   shook  its  silirer 

showers ; 
Like    timid    hopes    the   lily    shrank    from 

sight; 
The  rose  leant  as  it  languish'd  with  delight. 
Yet,   bride-like,    drooping    in    its   crimson 

shame ; 
And  the  anemone,  whose  cheek  of  flame 
Is  golden,  as  it  were  the  flower  the  sun 
In  his  noon-hour  most  lored  to  look  upon. 


At  first  the  pillar'd  halls  were  still  and  lone. 
As  if  some  fairy-palace  all  unknown 
To  mortal  eye  or  step.   This  was  not  long; 
WakenM  the  lutes,  and  swellM  a  burst  of 

song. 
And  the  vast  mirrors  glitter'd  with  the  crowd 
Of  changing  shapes.  The  young,  the  fair, 

the  proud. 
Came  thronging  in;  and  the  gay  cavalier 
Took  some  fair  flower  from  the  fairest  near. 
And  gave  it  to  the  dark-eyed  beauty's  hand, 
To  mark  his  partner  for  the  saraband ; 
And  graceful  steps  pass'd  on,  whose  tender 

tread  * 

Was  as  the  rose-leaf  in  the  autumn  shed ; 
And  witching  words,  raising  on  the  young 

cheek 
Blushes  that  had  no  need  of  words  to  speak. 
Many  were  lovely  there;  but, of  that  many, 
Was  one  who  shone  the  loveliest  of  any, 
The  young  Ocympia.   On  her  face  the  dyes 
Were  yet  warm  with  the  dance's  exercise. 
The  laugh  upon  her  full  red  lip  yet  hung, 
And,  arrow-like,   flash'd  light  words  from 

her  tongue. 
She  had  more  loveliness  than  beauty :  hers 
Was  that   enchantment   which    the    heart 

confers ; 
A  mouth  sweet  from  its  smiles,  a  glancing 

eye. 
Which  had  o'er  all  expression  mastery ; 
Laughing  its  orb,  but  the  long  dark  lash 

made 
Somewhat  of  sadness  with  its  twilight  shade. 
And  suiting  well   the    upcast    look   which 

seem'd 
At  times  as  it  of  melancholy  dream'd ; 


Her  cheek  was  as  a  rainbow,  it  so  changed, 
As  each  emotion  o'er  its  surface  ranged ; 
And  every  word  had  its  companion  blush. 
But  evanescent  as  the  crimson  flush 
That  tints  the  daybreak ;  and  her'  step  waa 

light 
As  the  gale  passing  o^er  the  leaves  at  night; 
In  truth  those  snow-feet  were  too  like  the 

wind, 
Too  slight  to  leave  a  single  trace  behind. 
She  lean'd  against  a  pillar,  and  one  hand 
Smooth 'd  back  the  curls  that  had  escaped 

the  band 
Of  wreathed   red    roses, — soft  and   fitting 

chain 
In  bondage  such  bright  prisoners  to  retain. 
The  other  was  from  &e  white  marble  known 
But  by  the  clasping  of  its  emerald  zone: 
And  lighted  up  her  brow,  and  flasliM  her  eye. 
As  many  that  were  wandering  careless  by 
Caught  but  a  sound,  and   paused  to  hear 

what  more 
Her  lip  might  utter  of  its  honey-store. 
She  had  that  sparkling  wit  which  is  like 

light. 
Making  all  things  touch 'd  with  its  radiance 

bright ; 
And  a  sweet   voice,  whose    words  would 

chain  all  round. 
Although  they  had  no  other  charm  than 

sound. 
And  many  named  her  name,  and  each  with 

praise ; 
Some  with  her  passionate  beauty  fiU'd  their 

gaze. 
Some  mark'd  her  graceful  step,  and  others 

spoke 
Of  the  so  many  hearts  that  own'd  the  yoke 
Of  her  bewildering  smile;    meantime,   her 

own 
Seem'd  as  that  it  no  other  love  had  known 
Than  its  sweet  loves  of  nature,  mnsic,  song. 
Which  as  by  right  to  woman's  world  belong. 
And  make  it  lovely  for  Love's  dwelling-place. 
Alas !  that  he  should  leave  his  fiery  trace ! 
But  this  bright  creature's  brow  seem'd  all 

too  fair. 
Too  gay,  for  Love  to  be  a  dweller  there ; 
For  Love  brings  sorrow:    yet  you  might 

descry 
A  troubled  flashing  in  that  brilliant  eye, 
A  troubled  colour  on  that  varying  cheek, 
A  hurry  in  the  tremulous  lip  to  speak 
Avoidance  of  sad  topics,  as  to  shun 
Somewhat  the  spirit  dared  not  rest  npon; 
An  unquiet  feverishness,  a  change  of  place, 
A  pretty  pettish ness,  if  on  her  face 
A  look  dwelt  as  in  scrutiny  to  seek 
What  hidden    meanings    from    its    change 

might  break. 


One  gazed  with  silent  homage,  one  who 
caught 
Her  every  breath,  and  blush,  and  look,  and 
thought ; 

«*  I 
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One  whose  step  mingled  not  with  the  gay 

crowd 
That  circled  ronnd  her  na  of  right  allowM, 
Bnt  one  who  stood  aloof  with  that  lone  pride 
"Which  ever  to  deep  passion  is  allied. 
Half  scorning,  yet  half  envying  the  gay  ring 
That  gatherM  round  with  gentle  blandishing. 
He  stood  aloof;  and,  cold  and  stem  and  high, 
Looked  as  he  mockM  at  their  idolatry : 
Yet  longM  his  knee  to  bend  before  the  shrine 
Of  the  sweet  image  his  heart  ownM  divine; 
'While,  half  in  anger  that  she  had  not  known 
What  even  to  himself  he  would  not  own. 
He  knew  not  how  a  woman^s  heart  will  keep 
The  mystery  of  itself,  and  like  the  deep 
Will  shine  beneath  the  sanbeam,  flash  and 

flow 
O'er  the  rich  bark  that  perishes  below. 
She  felt  he  gazed  upon  her,  and  her  ehefek 
Wore  added  beauty  in  its  crimson  break  ; 
And  softer  smiles  were  on  her  lip,  like  those 
The  summer-moonlight  sheds  upon  the  rose ; 
And  her  eye  sparkled,  like  the  wine-cnp's 

brim. 
Mantling  in  light,  though  it  tnmM  not  to 

him. 
Again  the  dancers  gathered ;  from  them  one 
Took  gaily  her  fair  hand,  and  they  are  gone. 
Lboni  followM  not,  yet  as  they  passM 
How  could  Olympiads  light  step  be  the  last? 
Yet  passM  she  quickly  by  him,  and  the  haste 
From  her  wreathed  hair  one  fragrant  rose 

displaced. 
Lboni  saw  it  fall ;  he  is  alone. 
And  he  may  make  the  fairy-gift  his  own. 
He  took  the  flower,  and  to  his  lip  't  was 

pressM, 
One  moment,  and  \  is  safe  within  his  breast; 
But   while  he  lingerM   dreaming   o>r    its 

bloom, 
Olympiads  step  again  is  in  the  room 
With  the  young  cavalier,  who  urged   her 

▼ay. 
And  said  her  rose  beside  the  column  lay. 
For  there  he  missM  it,  and  some  flattering 

word 
Fiird  up  the  whisper  which  he  only  heard. 
Lbohi  flung  it  down  in  carelessness. 
As  he  had  marked  them  not,  and  held  it  less 
From   knowledge   of  his  act   than  vacant 

thought. 
While    the   mind   on  some   other   subject 

wrought. 
In  haste  he  left  them  both,  but  he  could  hear 
The  pleading  of  the  gallant  cavalier 
For  that  rose  as  a  gift.  He  might  not  tell 
What  answer  from  the  maiden's  lip  then  fell. 
But  when  they  met  again  he  markM  her  hair 
Where  it  had  wreathed, — the  rose-bud  was 

not  there. 
They  passed  and  repassM :  he,  cold,  silently, 
As  was  his  wont;  but  she,  with  flashing  eye, 
And  blush  lit  up  to  crimson,  seemM  to  wear 
More  than  accustomed  gladness  in  her  air. 
Ah !  the  heart  overarts  its  part ;  its  mirth. 
Like  light,  will  all  too  often  take  its  birth 


'Mid  darknesa  and  decay;  tlmae 


t> 


Like  the  gay  crowd  ronnd,  are  not  happio*** 
For  peace   broods   qaiet  on  her   dovrtu 

wings. 
And  this  false  gaiety  a  radiance  flinirs. 
Dazzling  but   hiding  not;   and  ao^c  vk 

dwelt 
Upon  her  meteor-beauty,  sadneaa  felt; 
Its  very  brilliance  spoke  the  foTer'd  brfaa 
Thus  glitter  not  the  waters  when  at  rest 


The  scene  is  changed,  the  maiden  is  aJe:* 
To  brood  upon  Hope's  temple  OTerthmvc: 
The  hue  has  left  her  lip,  the  light  her  tjr 
And  she  has  flung  her  down  as  if  to  dir 
Back  from  her  forehead  was  the  rich  k2> 

swept, 
Which  yet  its  festal  braid  of  rosea  kept 
She  was  in  solitude :  the  silent  room 
Was  in  the  summer's  sweet  and  ahadsv^ 

gloom; 
The  sole  light  from  the  oratory-  came. 
Where  a  small  lamp  sent  forth   ita  aceatd 

flame 
Beneath  the  Virgin's  picture ;  but  the  viae 
Stole  from  the  casement,   for  the  ^amifit 

twined 
With  its  luxuriant  boughs,  too  thicrkly  grftr. 
To    let    the  few    dim  star-benma   waaiitr 

through. 
In  her  hand  was  a  rose;  she  held  the  flovrr 
As  if  her  eye  were  spell-bound  by  its  powr? 
It    was    spell-bound;    coldly    that    flovn 

repress'd 
Sweet  hopes, — ay,  hopes, albeit  uncoafrnd 
CheckM,    vainly  check'd,   the   bitter  griri 

recurs — 
That  rose  flung  down  because  that  rose  v«« 

hers! 
And  at  the  thought  paleness  in  blushes  AH. 
Had  he,  then,  read  her  heart,  and  scorn  i 

when  read? 
Oh !  better  perish,  than  endure  that  thoa^bt 
She  started  from  her  couch;  when  her  ej\ 

caught 
The  Virgin's  picture.  SeemM  it  that  she  (o«l 
Part  in  her  votary's  suifering;  the  look 
Spoke    mild   reproof,    tonch'd   with  gravt 

tenderness. 
Pitying  her  grief,  yet  blaming  her  ezren. 
Olympia  turn'd  away,  she  might  not  bear 
To  meet  such  holy  brow,  such  placid  air. 
At  least  not  yet;   for  she  must  teach  hrr 

breast 
A  lesson  of  submission,  if  not  rest, 
And  still  each  throbbing  pulse,  ere  she  might 

kneel 
And  pray  for  peace  she  had  not  songht  to 

feel. 

She  sought  the  casement,  Inred  by  tbr 
soft  light 
Of  the  young  moon,  now  rising  on  the  night. 
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The  cool  breeze  kiM'd  her,  and  a  jasmine- 

»praj 
Caught  in  her  tresses,  as  to  woo  her  stay. 
And  there  were  sights  and  sounds  that  well 

might  fling 
A  charmed  trance  on  deepest  sulfering. 
For  stood  the  palace  close  on  the  sea-shore ; 
Not  lilte  those  northern  ones,  where  breakers 

roar. 
And  rugged   rocks  and  barren  sands   are 

bl^nt, — 
At  once  both  desolate  and  magnificent ; 
Bat  there  the  beach  had  turf,  and  trees  that 

grew 
Down  to  the  water-side,   and  made  its  blue 
Mirror  for  their  dark  shapes.   Is  nought  so 

foir 
Bat  must  there  come  somewhat  of  shadow 

there? 
Whate'er  thou  tonchest  there  must  be  some 

shade. 
Fair  earth,  such  destiny  for  thee  is  made. 


It  was  a  night  to  gaze  upon  the  sea, 
Marrel,  and  envy  its  tranquillity; 
It  was  a  night  to  gaze  upon  the  earth, 
And  feel  mankind  were  not  her  faYOurite 

birth; 
It  was  a  night  to  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
Fine  for  its  loveliness,  and  pray  to  die. 
Olvupu  felt  the  hour;  from  her  cheek  fled 
Passion^s  untranquil  rose,  she  bow*d  her  head: 
For  the  thick  tears  like  hasty  childhood's 

came; 
She  hid  her  face,  for  tears  are  shed  with 

shame. 
Her  heart  had  spent  its  tempest,  like  the 

cloud 
l?hen  summer-rain  bursts  from  its  stormy 

shroud ; 
Pale,  sad,  but  calm,  she  tumM,  and  bent 

the  knee, 
In  meekest  prayer.  Madonna  fair,  to  thee. 
Inhere  might  the  maiden's  soul,  thus  cmshM 

and  riven. 
Turn  from  its  mortal  darkness,but  to  Heaven? 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  love  is  not 
The  life  and  colour  of  a  woman's  lot. 
It  is  her  strength ;  for  whaty  like  love's  caress. 
Will  guard  and  guide  her  own  weak  tender- 
ness? 
It  is  her  pride,  fleeting  and  false  the  while, 
To  see  her  master  sumg  for  her  smile. 
Calls  it  not  all  her  best  affections  forth,— 
Pure  faith,devotedness,whose  fruitless  worth 
Is  all  too  little  felt?  Oh!  man  has  power 
Of  head  and  hand, — heart  is  a  woman's 

dower. 


Youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth,  all  these 
combined, — 
Can  these  be  wretched  ?  Mystery  of  the  mind ! 
Whose  happiness  is  in  itself,  but  still 
Has  not  that  liappiness  at  its  own  will. 


And  she  was  wretched ;  she,  the  young, 

the  fair. 
The  good,  the  kind,  bow'd  down  in   her 

despair. 
Ay,  bitterest  of  the  bitter,  this  worst  pain, — 
To  know  love's  offering  has  been  in  vain ; 
Rejected,  scom'd,  and  trampled  under  foot. 
Its  bloom  and  leaves  destroy'd,not  so  its  root. 
He  loves  me  not,— no  other  word  or  sound 
An  echo  in  Olimpia's  bosom  found. 
She  thought  on  many  a  look,  and  many  a 

tone. 
From  which  she  gather'd  hope,— now  these 

were  gone. 
Life  were  too  bnrthensome,  save  that  it  led 
To  death ;  and  peace,  at  least,  was  with  the 

dead. « 
One  pang  remain'd :  perchance,  though  un- 

confcss'd. 
Some  secret  hope  yet  linger'dln  her  breast; 
But  this  too  was  destroy'd.  She  learn'd  next 

morn 
Sea- winds  and  waters  had  Lsiitii  borne 
Afar  to  other  lands ;  and  she  had  now 
But  only  to  her  hapless  fate  to  bow. 


She  changed,  she  faded,  she  the  young, 

the  gay. 
Like  the  first  rose  Spring  yields  to  pale  decay. 
Still  her  lip  wore  the  sweetness  of  a  smile. 
But  it  forgot  its  gaiety  the  while. 
Her  voice  had  ever  a  low  gentle  tone. 
But  now  't  was  tremulous  as  Sorrow's  own ; 
Her  step  fell  softer  as  it  were  subdued 
To  suit  its  motion  to  her  alter'd  mood ; 
As  if  her  every  movement,  gesture,  look. 
Their  bearing  from  the  spirit's  sadness  took  ; 
And  yet  there  was  no  word  which  told  that 

grief 
Prey'd  on  the  heart  as  blight  preys  on  the 

leaf. 
Bat  meeker  tenderness  to  those  around, 
A  soothing,  sharing  love,  as  if  she  found 
Her  happmess  in  theirs;  more  mild,   more 

kind. 
As  if  a  holier  rule  were  on  her  mind. 
I  cannot  choose  but  marvel  at  the  way 
In  which  our  lives  pass  on,  from  day  to  day 
Learning  strange  lessons  in  the  human  heart. 
And  yet  like  shadows  letting  them  depart. 
Is  misery  so  familiar  that  we  bring 
Ourselves  to  view  it  as  a  usual  thing? 
Thus  is  it ;  how  regardless  pass  we  by 
The  cheek  to  paleness  worn,  the  heavy  eye! 
We  do  too  little  feel  each  other's  pain ; 
We  do  relax  too  much  the  social  chain 
That  binds  us  to  each  other ;  slight  the  carc^ 
There  is  for  grief  in  which  we  have  no  share. 


Olympia  felt  all  this;  it  loosed  one  more 
Of  her  Ivpart's  ties,  and   earth's  illusions 

*       wore 
The  aspect  of  their  truth,— a  gloorav  show, 
Bat  what  it  well  bcfito  the  soul  to  know. 
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It  taa^ht  the  lesson  of  how  Tain  the  toil 
To  baild  our  hopes  npon  earth's  fragile  soil. 
Oh !  only  those  who  suffer,  those  may  know 
How  much  of  piety  will  spring  from  woe. 


Days,  weeks,  and  months  pass'd  onwards, 
and  once  more 
LioNi  stood  upon  his  native  shore. 
Slight  change  there  was  in  him :  perchance 

his  brow 
Wore  somewhat  of  more  settled  shadow  now; 
Somewhat  of  inward  grief,  too,  though  re- 
pressed. 
Was  in  his  scornful  speech  and  bitter  jest; 
For  misery,  like  a  masquer,  mocks  at  all 
In  which  it  has  no  part,  or  one  of  galL 
I  will  say  that  he  loved  her,  but  say  not 
That  his,  like  hers,  was  an  all-blighted  lot ; 
For  ever  in  man*s  bosom  will  man's  pride 
An  equal  empire  with  his  love  divide. 


It  was  one  glorious  sunset,  lone  and  mute, 
Save  a  young  page  who  sometimes  waked 

his  lute 
With  snatches  of  sad  song ;  'Lboni  paced 
His  stately  haU,  and  much  might  there  be 

traced 
What  were  the  workings  of  its  owner's  mind. 
9ed  wine  was  in  a  silver  vase  enshrined. 
But  rudely  down  the  cup  was  flung,  undrain'd, 
So  hastily,  the  leaf  below  was  stain'd ; 
For  many  an  open'd  volume  lay  beside. 
As  each  for  solace  had  in  vain  been  tried : 
And  now,  worn,  wearied,  with  his  solitude. 
He  strode,  half  sad,  half  listless  in  his  mood. 
Listening  the  lute  or  the  deep  ocean-wave, 
When  an  attendant  entered  in  and  gave 
A  packet  to  his  hand.    Careless  he  gazed. 
And  broke  the  seal.    Why!  the  red  flush 

has  raised 

Its  passion  to  his  brow — what !  is  the  name 
There  written? — from  Olybipia,   then,    it 

came. 

*'One  word,  Lbomi,  't  is  my  first  and  last, 
And  never  spoken  but  that  life  is  past. 
It  is  earth's  lingering  dreaming,  that  I  pine 
To  knbw  these  lines  will  meet  one  look  of 

thine ; 
If  possible  upon  thy  heart  to  fling 
One  gentle  memory,  one  soft  thought  to  cling 
To  thy  more  mournful  hours ;  to  bid  thee  take 
A  pledge  too  dearly  treasured  for  thy  sake. 
And  one  of  m'ne.  Ah!  this  may  be  forgiven ; 
'T  is  the  last  weakness  of  the  bride  of  Heaven, 
Which  I  shall  be  or  ere  this  comes  to  tell 
How  much  thou  hast  been  loved.  Farewell, 

farewell!" 

He  took  her  gift:  well  known  the  pledges 

there, 
A  withered  rose,  a  •tress  of  silken  hair. 


Sumnr  and  blue  was  the  minstrel*a  eye. 
Like  the  lake  when  noontide  is  paasiiig  hj : 
And  his  hair  fell  down  in  its  golden  rin«i^ 
As  bright  and  as  soft  as  his  own  harp-etriBrA- 
Yet  with  somewhat  wild  upon  lip  and  cfac<  i. 
As  forth  the  enthusiast  spirit  would  brtai. 
To  wander  at  times  through  earth  an4  air. 
And  feed  upon  all  the  wonders  there. 
A  changeful  prelude  his  light  notes  n»g. 
As  remembering  all  they  had  ever  eaag. 
Now  the  deep  numbers  rolled  along. 
Like  the  fiery  sweep  of  a  battle-song  ; 
Now  sad,  yet  bold,  as  those  niunbcara  gsir 
Their  last  forewell  to  the  victor's  grave ; 
Then  was  it  soft  and  low,  as  it  brought 
The     depths     of    the     maiden's     lovdon 

thought : — 
Harp  of  Erin !  hath  song  a  tone 
Not  to  thy  gifted  numbers  known  T — 
But  the  latest  touch  was  light  and  calm. 
As  the  voice  of  a  hymn,  the  night -faliin; 

balm; 
Holy  and  sweet»  as  its  music  were  gives 
Less  from  a  vision  of  earth  than  of  heaves 


THE  HAUNTED  LAKE. 

THB    IRISH    mNSTRBL's    LSOSna. 

RosB  Up  the  young  moon ;  back  she  flnng 
The  veil  of  clouds  that  o'er  her  hung: 
Thus  would  fair  maiden  fling  aside 
Her  bright  curls  in  their  golden  pride ; 
On  pass'd  she  through  the  sky  of  blae. 
Lovelier  as  she  pass'd  it  grew  ; 
At  last  her  gentle  smiles  awake 
The  silence  of  the  azure  lake. 
Lighted  to  silver,  waves  arise. 
As  conscious  of  her  radiant  eyes. 
Hark !  floats  around  it  music's  tone. 
Sweeter  than  mortal  ear  hath  known : 
Such,  when  the  sighing  night-wind  gricTri 
Amid  the  rose's  ruby  leaves. 
Conscious  the  nightingale  is  nigh. 
That  too  soon  his  reluctant  wing 
Must  rival  song  and  rival  sigh 
To  his  own  fair  flower  bring ; 
Such  as  the  lute,  touch'd  by  no  hand 
Save  by  an  angel's,  wakes  and  weeps ; 
Such  is  the  sound  that  now  to  land 
Prom  the  charmed  water  sweeps. 
Around  the  snowy  foam-wreaths  break. 
The  spirit  band  are  on  the  lake. 
First,  a  gay  train  form'd  of  the  hnes 
Of  morning-skies  and  moming-dewas 
A  saffron-light  around  them  play'd 
As  eve's  last  cloud  with  them  delay'd ; 
Such  tints,  when  gazing  from  afar. 
The  dazed  eye  sees  in  midnight-star. 
They  scatter'd  flowers,  and  the  stream 
Grew  like  a  garden,  each  small  billow 
Shining  with  the  crimson  gleam 
The  young  rose  flung  upon  its  pillow; 
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And  from  their  hands,  and  from  their  hair, 

BloMomg  and  odours  fiUM  the  air; 

And  some  of  them  hore  wreathed  shells, 

BiushHljed,  from  their  coral  cells. 

Whence  the  eale  at  twiliglit  brought ' 

The  earliest  lesson  music  caught : 

And  gave  they  now  the  sweetest  tone, 

That  unto  sea-bom  lyre  was  known ; 

For  they  were  echoes  to  the  song 

That  from  spirit-lips  was  fleeting. 

And  the  wind  bears  no  charm  along 

Such  as  the  shell  and  Toices  meeting. 

On  passM  they  to  the  lulling  tune. 

Meet  pageant  for^the  lady  moon. 

A  louder  sweep  the  music  gave : 

The  chieftain  of  the  charmed  ware. 

Graceful  upon  his  steed  of  snow, 

Rises  from  his  blue  halls  below ; 

And  rode  he  like  a  Tictor  knight 

Thrice  glorious  in  his  arms  of  light. 

But,  oh !  the  look  his  features  bear 

Was  not  what  liring  warriors  wear ; 

The  glory  of  his  piercing  eye 

Was  not  that  of  mortality ; 

Earth's  cares  may  not  such  calm  allow, 

Man's  toil  is  written  on  his  brow : 

But  here  the  face  was  passionless. 

The  holy  peace  of  happiness. 

With  that  grare  pity  spirits  feel 

In  watching  over  human  weal ; 

An  awful  beauty  round  him  shone 

But  for  the  good  to  look  upon. 

Close  by  his  side  a  maiden  rode. 

Like  spray  her  white  robe  round  herflowM; 

No  rambow-hues  about  her  clung. 

Such  as  the  other  maidens  flung ; 

And  her  hair  hath  no  summer-crown. 

But  its  long  tresses  floating  down 

Are  like  a  veil  of  gold  which  cast 

A  sunshine  to  each  ware  that  past. 

She  was  not  like  the  rest:  her  cheek 

Was  pale  and  pure  as  moonlight  snows; 

Her  hp  had  only  the  faint  streak 

The  bee  lores  in  the  early  rose; 

And  her  dark  eye  had  not  the  blue 

The  others  had  clear,  wUd,  and  bright ; 

But  floating  starry,  as  it  drew 

Its  likeness  from  the  radiant  night. 

And  more  she  drew  my  raised  eye 

Than  the  bright  shadows  passing  by; 

A  meeker  air,  a  gentler  smile, 

A  timid  tenderness  the  while. 

Held  sympathy  of  heart,  and  told 

The  lady  was  of  earthly  mould. 

BlushM  the  first  blush  of  coming  day. 

Faded  the  fairy-band  away. 

They  pass'd,  and  only  left  behind 

A  lingering  fhigrance  on  the  wind,' 

And  on  the  lake,  their  haunted  home. 

One  long  white  wreath  of  sliver  foam. 

Heard  I  in  each  surrounding  vale 

What  was  that  mortal  maiden's  tale: 

Last  of  her  race,  a  lonely  flower. 

She  dwelt  within  their  ruin'd  tower. 

Orphan  without  one  link  to  bind 

Nature's  afi'ection  to  her  kind ; 


She  grew  up  a  neglected  child, 

As  pure,  as  beautiful,  as  wild 

As  the  field-flowers  which  were  for  years 

Her  only  comrades  and  compeers. 

Time  pass'd,  and  she,  to  woman  grown. 

Still,  like  a  wood-bird,  dwelt  alone. 

Save  that,  beside  a  peasant's  hearth. 

Tales  of  the  race  which  gave  her  birth 

Would  sometimes  win  the  maiden's  ear; 

And  once,  in  a  worst  hour  of  fear. 

When  the  red  fever  raged  around, 

Her  place  beside  the  couch  was  found 

Of  sickness,  and  her  patient  care. 

And  soothins'  look,  and  holy  prayer. 

And  skill  in  herbs,  had  power  sublime 

Upon  the  sufferer's  weary  time : 

But,  saving  these,  her  winter-day 

Was  pass'd  within  the  ruins  gray  ; 

And  ever  summer-noons  were  spent 

Beside  the  charmed  lake,  and  there 

Her  voice  its  silver  sweetness  sent 

To  mingle  with  the  air. 

Thus  time  pass'd  on.    At  length,  one  day 

Beside  her  favourite  haunt  she  lay. 

When  rush'd   some  band  who   wish'd  to 

make 
Her  prisoner  for  her  beauty's  sake. 


She  saw  them  ere  they  gain'd  her  seat. 
Ah !  safety  may  she  gain  ? 
Though  mountain-deer  be  not  more  fleet. 
Yet  here  flight  is  in  vain. 
The  lake — oh,  it  is  there  to  save ! 
She  plunges — is  it  to  a  grave  ? 
Moons  waned;  again  is  come  the  night 
When  sprites  are  free  for  earthly  sight. 
They  see  the  mortal  maiden  ride 
In  honour  by  the  chieftain's  side. 
So  beautiful,  so  free  from  sin. 
Worthy  was  she  such  boon  to  win : 
The  spirit-race  that  floated  round 
Were  not  more  pure,  more  stainless  found ; 
Her  utmost  loveliness  and  grace 
W^re  sole  signs  of  her  human  race : 
Happy,  thus  freed  ft-om  earthly  thrall. 
She  skims  the  lake,  furest  of  all. 


ScAnLBT  robe  broider'd  with  gold ; 
A  turban's  snowy,  but  gem-set  fold. 
And  its  heron-plume  fasten'd  by  diamond- 
clasp; 
Rubies  red  on  his  dagger-hasp ; 
Eyes  dark  as  a  midnight-dream. 
Yet  flashing  wild  with  starry  beam; 
Swarthy  cheek  untouch 'd  by  red. 
Told  far  had  Clkmbnza's  summons  sped : 
Since  the  Moorish  bard  had   brought  his 

claim, 
'Mid  these  Northern  halls,  to  the  meed  of 
fame. 
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THE  WREATH. 

TAKB  OF   THS  BOOBI8H   BAUD. 


Thb  earliest  beautj  of  the  rose. 
Waking  from  moonlight  repose. 
In  morning-air  and  dew  to  steep 
The  blush  of  her  Tolnptuoas  sleep: 
This  was  her  cheek ;  and  for  her  eye. 
Gaze  thon  upon  the  midnight-sky. 
And  choose  its  fairest  star,  the  one 
Thoa  deemst  most  lovely  and  most  lone ; 
Her  lip,  oh !  never  flower  of  spring 
Had  smile  of  such  sweet  blandishing. 


Ay,  beautiful  she  was  as  light 
'  Descending  on  the  darkenM  sight : 
Bat  these  were  not  the  spells  that  gave 
Lbila  the  heart  for  her  charmed  slave; 
Bat  all  those  sweetest  gifts  that  win, 
Like  sunshine,  instant  entrance  in ; 
Those  gentle  words  and  acts  that  bind 
In  love  oar  nature  with  our  kind. 


She  dwelt  within  a  palace  fair 
Such  as  in  fairy-gardens  are; 
There  grew  her  father's  cypress-tree, 
No  other  monument  had  he. 
He  bade  that  never  funeral  stone 
Should  tell  of  glory  overthrown, — 
What  could  it  say,  but  foreign  sky 
Had  seen  the  exile  pine  and  die  *# 


The  maiden  grew  beside  the  tomb ; 
Perhaps  't  was  that  which  tonch'd  her  bloom 
With  somewhat  of  more  mournful  shade 
Than  seems  for  youth's  first  budding  made. 
It  was  her  fovourite  haunt,  she  felt 
As  there  her  all  of  memory  dwelt. 
Alone,  a  stranger  in  the  land 
Which  was  her  home,  the  only  band 
Between  her  and  her  native  tongue 
Was  when  her  native  songs  she  sang. 


Lbila,  thou  wert  not  of  our  name ; 
Thy  Christian  creed,  thy  Spanish  race, 
To  as  were  sorrow,  guilt,  and  shame. 
No  earthly  beauty  might  efface. 
Yet,  lovely  Infidel,  thou  art 
A  treasure  clinging  to  my  heart : 
A  very  boy,  I  yet  recall 
The  dark  light  of  thine  eye's  charm'd  thrall; 
Beneath  thy  worshipped  cypress  leant, 
And  flowers  with  thy  breathing  blent. 
Less  pure,  less  beautiful  than  thou, 
I  see  thee ;  and  I  hear  thee  now 
8ingiD|^  sweet  to  the  twilight  dim— 
Coald  it  be  tin? — thy  vesper-hymn. 


Burnt  a  sweet  light  in  that  fair  shrine, 
ince  too  earthly,  too  divine ; 


The  heart's  vain  straggle  to  create 
An  Eden  not  for  mortal  state. 


Love,  who  shall  say  that  thon  art  not 
The  dearest  blessing  of  our  lot  ? 
Yet,  not  the  less,  who  may  deny 
Life  has  no  sorrow  like  thy  sigh  V 
A  fairy-gift,  and  none  may  know 
Or  will  it  work  to  weal  or  woe. 


Spite  of  the  difl^ering  race  and  creed. 
Their  fathers  had  been  friends  in  need  ; 
And,  all  unconsciously  at  first. 
Love  in  its  infancy  was  nursed  ; 
Companions  from  their  earliest  yearn. 
Unknown  the  hopes,  the  doubts,  the  fear>. 
That  haunt  young  passion's  early  hoar. 
Spared  but  to  come  with  deadlier  power. 
With  deeper  sorrow,  worse  unrest, 
When'once  love  stood  in  both  confest. 


The  ground  she  trod,  the  air  she  breathed. 
The  blossoms  in  her  dark  hair  wreathed. 
Her  smile,  her  voice,  to  Mirza's  eyes 
More  precious  seem'd  than  Paradise. 


Yet  was  the  silence  sweet  unbroken 
By  vows  in  which  young  love  is  spoken. 
But  when  the  heart  has  but  one  dream 
For  midnight-gloom  or  noontide-beam. 
And  one,  at  least,  knows  well  what  power 
Is  ruling,  words  will  find  their  hour  ; 
Though  after  growth  of  grief  an  ~  _    ~ 
May  wish  those  words  unsaid  again. 


'T  was  sunset,  and  the  glorious  heaven 
To  Lbila's  cheek  and  eye  seem'd  given ; 
The  one  like  evening-crimson  bright. 
The  other  fill'd  with  such  clear  light. 
That,  as  she  bent  her  o'er  the  strings, 
Catching  music's  wanderings, 
Look'd  she  well  some  Peri  fair, 
Bom  and  being  of  the  air. 
Waked  the  guitar  beneath  her  hand 
To  ballad  of  her  Spanish  land; 
Sad,  but  yet  suiting  twilight  pale. 
When  surely  tenderest  thoaghts  prevail. 


Maidbn,  fling  from  thy  braided  hair 
The  red  rose-bud  that  is  wreathed  there ; 
For  he  who  planted  the  parent-tree 
Is  now  what  soon  that  blossom  will  be. 


Maiden,  fling  from  thy  neck  of  snow 
'Ilie  chain  where  the  Eastern  rabies  glow ; 
For  ho  who  gave  thee  that  jcwell'd  chain 
Lies  In  his  woonds  on  the  battle-plain. 
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Maiden,  flin|^  thoa  agide  thj  late, 
Be  its  chords,  as  thy  own  hopes,  mute ; 
For  hv.  who  first  taught  thy  lips  that  strain 
NeTer  will  listen  its  music  again. 


Give  those  roses  to  strew  on  his  graye, 
That  chain  for  a  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  hrave, 
And  teach  that  lute,  thou  widowM  dove, 
A  dirge  for  the  fail  of  thy  warrior-love. 


Alas!  that  ever,  Leila  said, 
The  fond  should  mourn  aboye  the  dead, 
Thus  all  too  early  desolate, 
"Without  one  hope  or  wish  from  fote  ; 
Sayc  death,  what  can  the  maiden  crave 
Who  weeps  above  her  lover's  grave  ¥ — 
DarkenM  her  eyes  with  tearful  dew, 
Wore  her  soft  cheek  yet  softer  hue ; 
And  Muz  A  who  had  leanM  the  while, 
Feeding  upon  her  voice  and  smile. 
Felt  as  if  all  that  fate  could  bring 
Were  written  on  that  moment's  wing. 
One  moment  he  is  at  her  knee: 
**So,  LnLA,  wouldst  thou  weep  for  me?" 
Started  she,  as  at  lightning-glenra, — 
**0,  MtBSA,  this  I  did  not  dream. 
Moslem  and  Moor,  may  Spanish  maid 
Hearken  such  words  as  thou  hast  said  9 
My  father's  blood,  my  father's  creed, 
Now  help  me  in  ray  hour  of  need !" 


StUl  knelt  he  at  the  naiden's  feet. 
Still  sought  he  those  dear  eyes  to  meet* 
««Crnel,  and  is  there  nothing  due 
To  love  so  fervid  and  so  true  ?  " 
As  with  conflicting  thought  oppress'd. 
She  droop'd  her  head  upon  his  breast; 
Watch'd  he  the  tears  on  her  pale  face, 
When  started  she  from  that  emKrace. 
*«I  know  the  weakness  of  my  heart: 
MiRZA,  in  vain,  for  we  must  part. 
Farewell,  and  henceforth  I  will  be 
Tow'd  to  my  God  and  prayers  for  thee." 


He  strove  to  speak,  but  she  was  gone, 
H«  stood  within  the  grove  alone. 
And  from  that  hour  they  met  no  more: 
But  what  to  either  might  restore 
Or  peace  or  hope ;  the  gulf  between. 
They  must  forget  what  they  had  been. 
Forget — oh !  never  yet  hath  love 
Successfully  with  memory  strove. 
I  then  was  Mihza's  page;  and  strange 
It  was  to  me  to  watch  the  change 
That  over  him  like  magic  wrought. 
Apart  from  all,  in  silent  thought 
He  would  pass  hours ;  and  then  his  mood, 
>As  wearied  of  such  solitude, 
Alter'd  to  gaiety;  that  mirth, 
Desperate  as  if  it  knew  its  birth. 
Was  like  an  earth-flame's  sudden  breath, 
Sprung  from  the  ruin'd  soil  beneath. 


They  had  not  met,  since  to  the  maid 
His  first  rash  vow  of  love  was  said  ; 
But  heard  we  how,  by  penance,  prayer. 
She  strove  to  wash  away  the  sin, 
That  ever  Infidel  had  share 
A  Christian  maiden's  breast  within : 
And  there  perchance  were  other  tears 
Than  those  which  flow'd  from  holy  fears. 
I  know  not  what  vain  dream  had  sprung 
In  MiRZA.     Is  it  that  despair, 
Ere  the  last  veil  aside  is  flung. 
Unable  its  own  words  to  bear. 
Will  borrow  from  hope's  charmed  tongue? 
To  her  a  wreath  he  bid  me  take 
Such  as  in  our  fair  garden  wake 
LoTe's  hopes  and  fears, — oh !  suiting  well 
Such  gentle  messages  to  tell. 
That  wreath  I  to  the  lady  brought ; 
I  found  her  in  her  hall  alone. 
So  changed,  your  sculptors  never  wrought 
A  form  in  monumental  stone 
So  cold,  so  pale.  '  The  large  dark  eye 
Shone  strangely  o'er  the  marble  cheek; 
The  lips  were  parted,  yet  no  sigh 
Seem'd  there  of  breathing  life  to  speak ; 
The  picture  at  whose  feet  she  knelt. 
The  maiden  Mother  and  her  Child, 
The  hues  which  on  that  canvass  dwelt. 
With  more  of  human  likeness  smiled. 
Awful  the  face,  however  fair. 
When  death's  dark  call  is  written  there. 
I  gave  tlie  wreath,  I  named  his  name. 
One  moment  the  heart's  weakness  came, 
Written  in  crimson  on  her  brow. 
The  very  blossoms  caught  the  glow ; 
Or  grew  they  bright  but  from  the  fall 
Of  tears  that  lit  their  coronal  ? 
The  next,  the  dark  eye's  suddden  rain. 
The  cheek's  red  colour  pass'd  again. 
All  earthly  feelings  with  them  died ; 
Slowly  she  laid  the  gift  aside. 
When  will  my  soul  forget  the  look 
With  which  one  single  stem  she  took 
From  out  the  wreath  ?— a  tulip  flower; 
But,  touch'd  as  by  some  withering  power, 
The  painted  leaves  were  drooping  round 
The  rich  but  burning  heart  they  bound. 
She  spoke, — oh !  never  music's  tone 
Hath  sadder  sweeter  cadence  known : — 
''With  jarring  creed,  and  hostUe  line. 
And  heart  with  fate  at  enmity. 
This  wasting  flower  is  emblem  mine, 
'T  is  faded,  it  hath  but  to  die." 


I  took  those  leaves  of  faded  bloom 
To  MiRZA ;  't  was  of  both  the  doom. 
He  died  the  first  of  the  battle-line. 
When  red  blood  dims  the  sabre's  shine ; 
He  died  the  early  death  of  the  brave. 
And  the  place  of  the  battle  was  that  of  his 

grave. 
She  died  as  dies  a  breath  of  song 
Borne  on  the  winds  of  evening  along ; 
She  fell  as  falls  the  rose  in  spring. 
The  fairest  are  ever  most  perfshing. 
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Yet  lingers  that  tale  of  sorrow  and  loTe, 
Of  the  Christian  maid  and  her  Moslem  loTe ; 
A  tale  to  be  told  in  the  twilight-hour, 
For  the  beauty's  tears  in  her  lonely  bower. 


RosB  the  last  minstrel ;  he  was  one 
Well  the  eje  loves  to  loolc  upon. 
Slight  but  toll,  the  gallant  knight^ 
Had  the  martial  step  he  had  used  in  fight; 
Dark  and  rich  curlM  the  auburn  hair 
O'er  a  brow,like  the  ocean  by  moonIight,fair ; 
His  island-colour  was  on  his  cheek. 
Enough  of  youth  in  its  health  to  speak  ; 
But  shaded  it  was  with  manly  brown. 
From  much  of  toil  and  of  peril  known : 
Frank  was  his  courtesy,  and  sweet 
The  smile  he  wore  at  fair  lady's  feet ; 
Yet  haughty  his  step,  and  his  mien  was  high 
Half  softness,  half  fire  his  falcon-eye. 
England,  fair  England,  hath  earth  or  sea. 
Land  of  hearth  and  home,   aught  to  liken 
with  thee! 


SIR    WALTER    MANNY    AT    HIS 
FATHER'S    TOMB. 

THB  BNGLlsn   KMIQHt's   BALLAD. 

Ob!  show  me  the  grave  where  my  father 
is  laid. 

Show  his  lowly  grave  to  me; 
A  hundred  pieces  of  broad  red  gold. 

Old  man,  shall  thy  guerdon  be. 

With  torch  in  hand,  and  bared  head. 

The  old  man  led  the  way; 
And  cold  and  shrill  pass'd  the  midnight-wind 

Through  his  hair  of  silvery  gray. 

A  stotely  knight  foUow'd  his  steps. 
And  his  form  was  toll  and  proud ; 

But  his  step  fell  soft,  and  his  helm  was  off. 
And  his  head  on  his  bosom  bow'd. 

They  pass'd  through  the  cathedral-aisles, 
Whose  sculptured  walls  declare 

The  deeds  of  many  a  noble  knight ; 
Db  Manhy's  name  was  not  there. 

They  pass'd  next  a  low  and  humble  church, 

Scarce  seen  amid  the  gloom; 
There  was  many  a  grave,  yet  not  even  there 

Had  his  father  found  a  tomb. 

The^  traversed  a  bleak  and  barren  heath, 
Till  they  came  to  a  gloomy  wood. 

Where  the  dark  trees  droop'd,  and  the  dark 
grass  grew. 
As  cursed  with  the  sight  of  blood. 


There  stood  a  lorn  and  blasted  tree. 
As  heaven  and  earth  were  its  foes. 

And  beneath  was  a  piled-up  mound  of 
Whence  a  rude  gray  cross  arose. 


And  lo!  said  the  ancient  servitor. 
It  is  here  thy  father  is  laid; 

No  mass  has  bless'd  the  lowly  grave 
Which  his  humblest  follower  made. 

I  would  have  wander'd  through  every  \atd 
Where  his  gallant  name  was  known. 

To  have  pray'd  a  mass  for  the  seal  of  tke 
dead. 
And  a  monumental  stone. 

t 

But  I  knew  thy  father  had  a  son. 
To  whom  the  task  would  be  dear; 

Young  knight,  I  kept   the  warrior's  gvtfe 
•  For  thee,  and  thou  art  here. 

Sb  Waltbb  grasp'd  the  old  man's  haad. 
But  spoke  he  never  a  word  ; — 

So  still  it  was,  that  the  fall  of  tears 
On  his  imiiled  vest  was  heard. 

Oh!  the  heart  has  all  too  many  tears; 

But  none  are  like  those  that  wait 
On  the  blighted  love,  the  loneliness 

Of  the  young  orphan's  fate. 

He  call'd  to  mind  when  for  knighthssil't 
badge 

He  knelt  at  Edward's  throne; 
How  many  stood  by  a  parent's  side. 

But  he  stood  there  alone! 

He  thought  how  often  his  heart  had  pisci 
When  his  was  the  victor's  name; 

Thrice  desolate,  strangers  might  give. 
But  could  not  share  his  fianie. 

Down  he  knelt  in  silent  prayer 

On  the  grave  where  his  ftither  slept; 

And  many  the  tears,  and  bitter  the  thongkU^ 
As  the  warrior  his  vigil  kept. 

And  he  built  a  little  chapel  there; 

And  bade  the  deathbell  toll. 
And  prayers  be  said,  and  mass  be  mng^ 

For  the  weal  of  the  warrior's  sonL 

Years  pass'd,  and  ever  Sir  Waltkb  was  fint 
Where  warlike  deeds  were  done; 

But  who  would  not  look  for  the  gaUaat  kaigkc 
In  the  leal  and  loyal  son. 


Sooth  to  say,  the  sight  was  fair. 

When  the  lady  unbound  from  her  ravea-kair 

The  Golden  Violet.    O  praise ! 

Dear  thou  art  to  the  pocCs  lays. 

Many  a  flash  from  each  dark  eye  ptumi, 

Many  a  minstrel's  pulse  throbb'd  fast. 

As  she  held  forth  the  flower. 
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Xns  ^reom  is  past,  hoshM  is  my  late, 
At  least,  to  my  awaking,  mute; 
Past  that  Aiir  garden  and  glad  hall. 
And  she  the  lady  queen  of  all. 
I^eaTO  W9  her  power  to  those  who  deign 
One  moment  to  my  idle  strain: 
Ijet  each  one  at  their  pleasure  set 
Xhe  prize— the  Golden  Violet. 
Could  I  choose  where  it  miglit  belong, 
'Mid  phantoms  but  of  mine  own  song? 


My  task  is  ended;  it  may  seem 
But  vain  regret  for  morning-dream. 
To  say  how  sad  a  look  is  cast 
Over  the  line  we  know  the  last. 
Xhe  weary  hind  at  setting  sun 
Rejoices  orer  labour  done, 
Xhe  hunter  at  the  ended  chase, 
Xhe  ship  above  its  anchoring-place, 
Xhe  pilgrim  o*er  his  pilgrimage, 
Xhe  reader  o*er  the  closmg  page; 
All,  for  end  is  to  them  repose. 
Xhe  poet*8  lot  is  not  with  those: 
His  hour  in  Paradise  is  o^er; 
He  stands  on  earth,  and  takes  his  share 
Of  shadows  closing  round  him  more, 
Xhe  feverish  hope,  the  freezing  care; 
And  he  must  read  in  other  eyes, 
Or  if  his  spirits  sacrifice 
Shall  brighten,  touched  with  heaven's  own 

fire, 
Or  in  its  ashes  dark  expire. 
Then  even  worse, — what  art  thou,  fiimet 
A  various  and  doubtful  claim 
One  grants  and  one  denies;  what  none 
Can  wholly  quite  agree  upon. 
A  dubious  and  uncertain  path 
.  At  least  the  modem  minstrel  hath ; 
How  may  he  tell,  where  none  agree, 
IVhat  may  fsme's  actual  passport  be? 


For  me,  in  sooth,  not  mine  the  lute 
On  its  own  powers  to  rely; 
But  its  chords  with  all  wills  to  suit. 
It  were  an  easier  task  to  try 


To  blend  in  one  each  varying  tone 

The  midnight-wind  hath  ever  known. 

One  saith  that  tale  of  battle-brand 

Is  all  too  rude  for  my  weak  hand; 

Another,  too  much  sorrow  fiings 

Its  pining  cadence  o'er  my  strings. 

So  much  to  win,  so  much  to  lose. 

No  marvel  if  I  fear  to  choose. 

How  can  I  tell  of  battle-field, 

I  never  listed  brand  to  wield; 

Or  dark  ambition's  pathway  try. 

In  truth  I  never  look'd  so  high; 

Or  stem  revenge,  or  hatred  fell. 

Of  what  I  know  not,  can  I  tell? 

I  soar  not  on  such  lofty  wings. 

My  lute  has  not  so  many  strings; 

Its  dower  is  but  an  humble  dower, 

And  I  who  call  upon  its  aid. 

My  power  is  but  a  woman's  power. 

Of  softness  and  of  sadness  made. 

In  all  its  changes  my  own  heart 

Must  give  the  colour,  have  its  part. 

If  that  I  know  myself  what  keys 

Yield  to  my  hand  their  sympathies, 

I  should  say  it  is  those  whose  tone 

Is  woman's  love  and  sorrow's  own; 

Such  notes  as  float  upon  the  gale, 

When  twilight,  tender  nurse  and  pale. 

Brings  soothing  airs  and  silver  dew 

The  panting  roses  to  renew; 

Feelings  whose  truth  is  all  their  worth. 

Thoughts  which  have  had  their  pensive  birth 

When  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 

Eve's  lesson  of  mortality. 

Such  lute,  and  with  such  humble  wreath 

As  suits  frail  string  and  trembling  breath. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  wooes  thee  now — 

Oh!  o'er  it  bend  with  yielding  brow: 

Read  thou  it  when  some  soften'd  mood 

Is  on  thy  hour  of  solitude; 

And  tender  memory,  sadden'd  thought. 

On  the  world's  harsher  cares  have  wrought. 

Bethink  thee,  kindly  look  and  word 

Will  fall  like  sunshine  o'er  each  chori; 

That,  light  as  is  such  boon  to  thee, 

'T  is  mom  than  summer's  noon  to  me; 

That,  if  such  i|ieed  my  suit  hath  won, 

I  shall  not  moum  my  task  is  done. 
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PORTRAIT  OF    A    LADY. 

BV   sib  TH0SA8   LAWBBMCE. 

Ladt,  ihj  lofty  brow  i«  fair, 
Beaaty^s  sign  and  teal  are  there; 
And  thy  lip  it  like  the  roue 
Closing  ronnd  the  hee^s  repoae; 
And  thine  cje  is  like  a  star. 
Bat  blue  as  the  sapphires'  are. 
Beantifol  patrician!  thon 
Wearest  on  thy  stately  brow 
All  that  suits  a  noble  race. 
All  of  high-born  maiden's  grace,— 
Who  is  there  coald  look  on  thee 
And  doubt  thy  nobility? 


Round  thee  satin  robe  is  flung. 
Pearls  upon  thy  neck  are  hung. 
And  upon  thy  arm  of  snow 
Rubies  like  red  sun-gifts  glow; 
Yet  thon  wearest  pearl  and  gem 
As  thou  hadst  forgotten  them. — 
^Tis  a  step,  but  made  to  tread 
O'er  Persian  web,  or  flower's  head, — 
Soft  hand  that  might  only  moTO 
In  the  broider'd  silken  glove, — 
Cheek  unused  to  ruder  air 
Than  what  hot-house-rooe  might  bear,- 
O^e  whom  nature  only  meant 
To  be  queen  of  the  tournament, — 
Courtly  fete,  and  lighted  hali,-> 
Grace  and  ornament  of  all! 


JULIET  AFTER  THE  MASQUERADE. 

■T    TUOHSOlf. 

She  left  the  festival,  for  it  seem'd  dim 
Now  that  her  eye  no  longer  dwelt  on  him, 
And  sought    her    chamber,  —  gased  (then 

tumM  away) 
Upon  a  mirror  that  before  her  lay, 
Half  fearing,  half  believing  her  sweet  face 
Would   surely   claim    within    his   memory 

place. 
The  hour  was  late,  and  that  night  her  light 

foot 
Had  been  the  constant  echo  of  the  lute; 
Yet  sought  she  not  her  pillow,  the  cool  air 
Came  from  the  casement,  and  it  lured  her 

there. 


The  terrace  was  beneath,  and  the  pale  ■ow 
Shone  o'er  the  coach  which  she  had  prcas*d 

at  noon, 
Soft-littgoring  o'er  some  minstfel^a  imw^  lani 

1«««2— 
Alas,  tears  are  the  poet's  heritage! 


She  flung  her  on  that  eoaeh,  bet  aet  for 

deep; 
No,  it  was  only  that  the  wind  miglit  ateep 
Her  ferer^d  lip  in  its  delieioas  dew: 
Her  brow  was  burning,  and  aside  she  threw 
Her  cap  and  plume,  and,  looeee'd  ft  em  its 

fold. 
Came  o'er  her  eeck  and  face  a  shower  of  gold, 
A  thousand  curls.    It  was  a  solitude 
Made  for  young  hearts  in  lore'*  1 

ing  mood: 
Beneath  the  garden  lay,  fiU'd  with  rese  truss 
Whose  sighugs  came  like  paasioa  eo  the 


Two  graceful  statues  of  the  Parian  atone 
So  finely  shaped,  that  as  the  moonlight  ohoae 
The  breath  of  life  seem'd  to  their  heaaty 

ffiTea, 
But  less  the  life  of  earth  than  that  ef  heaTcn. 
'Twas  PsTCHB  and  her  Boy-ged,  se  diTine 
They  tnrn'd  the  terrmce  to  an  Idoi-ehrine, 
With  its  white  imses  and  their  sunsmer-shaK 
Of  flowerB,like  altare  rained  to  that  sweet  pair. 


And  there  the  maiden  leant,  still  in  her  car 
The  whisper  dwelt  of  that  young  cavBlicr; 
It  was  no  fancy,  he  had  named  the  name 
Of  lore,  and  at  that  thought  her  cheek  grev 

flame: 
It  was  the  first  time  her  young  ear  had  heard 
A  loTcr's  burning  sigh,  or  silver  word ; 
Her  thoughts  were  all  confusion,  but  msit 

sweet, — 
Her  heart  beat  high,  but  pleasant  was  iti 

beat 
She  murmured  over  many  a  snatch  of  song: 
That  might  to  her  own  feelings  now  belooi?; 
She  thought  upon  old  histories  she  had  rfsd. 
And  placed  herself  in  each  high  heroine'i 

stead. 
Then  woke  her  lute,— oh!    there  is  littlr 

known 
Of  music's  power  tiU  aided  by  lore's  ows. 
And  this  is  happiness :  oh !   lore  will  last 
When  all  that^nade  it  happiness  is  pasU— 
When  all  its  hopes  are  as  the  glittering  toyi 
Time  present  offers,  time  to  come  destroys,— 


1 
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When  they  liaTe  been  loo  often  cmda*d  to 

euth, 
For  further  blindnoM  to  their  little  worth,^ 
V^hen  fond  illneione  hnve  drop!  one  bj  one. 
Like  penrU  from  a  rieh  carknnet,  till  none 
Are  left  ujpm  lifers  eoird  and  nnlced  string, — 
And  this  M  all  what  time  wUi  ever  bring. 
— And  that  fidr  girl,— what  can  the  heart 


Of  her  young  Ioto,  and  of  its  destiny? 
There  u  a  white  cloud  o*er  the  moon,  its 

form 
Is  rery  light,  and  yet  there  sleeps  the  storm; 
It  is  an  omen,  it  may  tell  the  fate 
Of  love. known  all  too  soon,  repented  all  too 

bite. 


THE     COMBAT. 


BY    BTTY. 

TuBT  fled, — for  there  was  for  the  bruTe 

Left  only  a  disbononrM  grave. 

The  day  was  lost;  and  his  red  hand 

1¥as  now  upon  a  broken  brand. 

The  foes  were  in  his  native  town. 

The  gates  were  forced,  the  walls  were  down, 

The  burning  city  lit  the  sky,^ 

What  had  he  then  to  do  but  fly; 

Fly  to  the  mountain-rock,  where  yet 

Revenge  might  strike,  or  peace  forget! 

They  fled,— for  she  was  by  his  side. 
Life's  last  and  loveUest  link,  his  bride,— 
Friends,  fame,  hope,  freedom,  all  were  gone. 
Or  lingered  only  with  that  one. 
They  hastenM  by  the  lonely  way 
That  through  the  winding  forest  lay. 
Hearth,  home,  tower,  temple,  biased  behind. 
And  shout  nnd  shriek  came  on  the  wind; 
And  twice  the  warrior  turuM  ngain 
And  cursed  the  arm  that  now  in  vain. 
Wounded  and  ftiint,  essayM  to  grasp 
The  sword  that  treatbied  la  ito  chi^. 

At  last  they  reachM  a  secret  shade 
Which  seem*d  as  for  their  safety  made; 
And  there  they  paused,  for  the  warm  tide 
Burst  in  red  gushes  from  his  side. 
And  hung  the  drops  on  brow  and  eheek. 
And  his  gaspM  breath  came  thick  and  weak. 
She  took  her  long  dark  hair,  and  bound 
The  cool  moss  on  each  gaping  wound. 
And  in  her  closed-up  hands  she  brought 
The  water  which  his  hot  Up  sought,— 
And  annous  gased  upon  his  eye. 
As  asking,  shall  we  uve  or  die? 
Almost  as  if  she  thought  his  breath 
oV  hia  own  life  an '  ' 


B»l,  hark  I— tSa  not  the  whid  deeeivM, 
Th«a  ia  a  ate*  mmbs  the  kavaat 


Her  blood  runs  cold,  her  heart  beats  high, 
It  is  their  fiercest  enemy; 
He  of  the  charm'd  and  deadly  steel. 
Whose  stroke  was  never  known  to  heal, — 
He  of  the  sword  sworn  not  to  spare, — 
She  flung  her  down  in  her  despair! 

The  dying  chief  sprang  to  his  knee, 
And  the  stannch'd  wounds  well*d  fearfully; 
But  his  gash*d  arm,  what  is  it  nowt 
Livid  his  lip,  and  black  his  brow. 
While  over  him  the  slayer  stood. 
As  if  he  almost  scomM  the  blood 
That  cost  so  little  to  be  won, — 
He  strikes,— the  work  of  death  it  done ! 


THE  FAIRY-QUEEN  SLEEPING. 


BY    flTOTHAmn. 


Ske  Isj  spns  a  bssk,  the  fsvonrite  ksnat 
or  the  ■priSK-wisd  is  tu  first  MsahiM-hosr, 
For  tke  loisrlaat  strswherry-bloraoaia  apread 
Like  a  Mow-akower  tkere,  sad  violeu 
Bow*d  down  tkeir  parole  vaaea  of  perAiae 
Aboat  ker  piltow,— UaVd  la  a  gay  band 
Floated  foataatle  akapet,  theae  were  ker  gi 
Her  Utke  and  ralabow  elvss. 


r  gsardf. 


Wb  have  been  o*er  land  and  sea. 
Seeking  lovely  dreams  for  thee,— 
Where  b  there  we  have  not  been 
Gathering  gifts  for  our  sweet  queen? 
We  are  come  with  sound  and  sight 
Fit  for  fiiiry's  sleep  to-night ;~ 
First  arouad  thy  eouch  shall  sweep 
Odours,  such  as  roses  weep 
When  the  earliest  spring^rain 
Calls  them  into  life  agaan; 
Next  upon  thine  ear  sliall  float 
Many  a  low  and  silver  ante. 
Stolen  from  a  dark-eyed  maid 
When  her  lover's  serenade. 
Rising  as  the  stars  grew  dim, 
WakenM  her  from  thoughts  of  him; 
There  shall  steal  o*er  lip  and  cheek 
Gales,  but  aU  too  light  to  break 
Thy  soft  rest,— each  gales  as  hide 
All  day  orango-flowera  inside. 
Or  that,  whUe  hot  noontide,  dwell 
In  the  purple  hyndnth-bell ; 
And  before  thy  sleeping  eyes 
Shall  come  glorious  paceaatries,— 
Pakces  of  gems  and  gold. 
Such  as  danlo  to  behold,— 
Gardens,  In  which  orery  tree 
Seoma  a  world  of  bkNNu  to  be,~ 
Foualains,  whaae  dear  waters  show 
The  white  peark  that  Uo  below.— 
During  slumber's  mugie  reign 
Other  times  shall  live  ngain; 
First  t|io«  ahalt  be  youag  and  free 
U  thy  dnya  Of  Ubarly,- 
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Then  again  be  wooM  and  won 
By  thy  stately  Obbron. 
Or  thoo  ihalt  descend  to  earth, 
And  see  all  of  mortal  birth. 
No,  that  world's  too  fall  of  care 
For  e'en  dreams  to  linger  there. 
But,  behold,  the  sun  is  set, 
And  the  diamond  coronet 
Of  the  young  moon  is  on  high 
Waiting  for  our  rerelry; 
And  the  dew  is  on  the  flower. 
And  the  stars  proclaim  our  hour; 
Long  enough  thy  rest  has  been, 
Wake,  TiTiHiA,  wake  our  queen! 


THE  ORIENTAL  NOSEGAY. 

BT    nCKBRSGlLL. 

TaBOUttH  the  light  curtains  came  the  per- 
fumed air, 
And  flung  them  back  and  showM  a  garden, 

where 
The  eye  could  just  catch  glimpses  of  those 

trees 
Which  send  sweet  messages  upon  the  breeze 
To  lull  a  maiden's  sleep,  and  fan  her  cheek. 
When  inward  thoughts  in  outward  blushes 

speak. 
Beneath  's  a  silken  couch.  Just  fit  to  be 
A  snowy  shrine  for  some  fair  deity; 
And  there  a  beauty  rests,  lovely  as  those 
Enchanted  Tisions  haunting  the  repose 
Of  the  young  poet,  when  his  eyelids  shut 
To  dream  that  loye  they  hare  but  dream'd 

as  yet;— 
But  dream'd!  Alas,  that  lore  should  erer  be 
A  happiness  but  made  for  phantasie! 
And  flowers  are  by  her  side,  and  her  dark  eye 
Seems  as  it  read  in  them  her  destiny. 
She  knew  whose  hand  had  gather'd  them, 

she  knew 
Whose  sigh  and  touch  were  on  their  scent 
and  hue. 


Beautifkil  language !  Love's  peculiar,  own. 
But  only  to  the  spring  and  summer  known. 
Ah !  littie  raarrel  in  such  clime  and  age 
As  that  of  our  too  earth-bound  pilgrimage. 
That  we  should  daUy  hear  that  lore  is  fled. 
And  hope  grown  pale,  and  lighted  feelings 

dead. 
Not  for  the  cold,  the  careless  to  impart. 
By  such  sweet  signs,  the  silence  of  the  heart: 
But  surely  in  the  countries  where  the  sun 
Lights  loreliness  in  all  he  shines  upon, — 
Where  Ioto  is  as  a  mystery  and  a  dream, 
One  single  flower  upon  life's  troubled  stream ; 
There,  there,  perchance,   may  the  young 

bosom  tlirill. 
Feeling  and  ftncy  linger  with  love  still. 


She  look'd  upon  the  blOMonu,  ami  a  mmlU 
A  twilight  one,  lit  up  her  lip  the  while. 
Snrely  her  love  is  blest,  no  leaves  are  thrr 
That  aught  of  lover's  misery  declare. 
True,  'mid  them  is  that  pale  and  pining  flower. 
Whose  dim  blue  colour  speaks  an  aboent  hmtr: 
Yet  it  is  nothing  but  that  tender  eorrov 
Of  those  who  part  to-day  to  meet  toHsorrow 
For  there  are  hope  and  constancy  beside 
And  are  not  these  to  happiness  allied  ? 
And  yet  upon  that  maiden's  cheek  is  canriit 
A    summer  -  evening's    shade    of    pcssivf 

thought. 
As  if  these  large  soft  eyes  knew  all  their  ftit«. 
How  the  heart  would  its  destinj  create.— 
At  once  too  tender,  and  too  passionate; — 
Too  made  for  happiness  to  be  happy  here. 
An  angel  fetter'd  to  an  earthly  sphere. — 
And  those  dark  eyes,  so  large,  ao  soft,  m 

bright. 
So  clear  as  if  their  very  tears  were  light— 
They  tell  that  destiny ; — art  thoa  not  one 
To  whom  love  will  be  like  the  somAiier-Aiia 
That  feeds  the  diamond  in  the  secret  miar. 
Then  calls  it  from  its  solitude  to  shine. 
And  piece  by  piece  be  broken  ?  Watch  thf 

*  bloom. 

And  mark  its  fading  to  an  early  tomb. 
And  read  in  the  decay  upon  it  stealing 
Of    thy    own   wasted    hope   and    withered 

feeling; — 
Ay,  fitting  messengers  for  love !  as  fair. 
As  quickly  past  as  his  own  visions  are;— 
Flbg,  fling  the  flowers  away! 


THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND. 

BT    DAHBT. 

And  there  the  island  lay,  the  waves  aronnd 
Had  never  known  a  storm ;  for  the  north- 
wind 
Was  charm'd  from  coming,  and  the  only  sin 
That  blew  brought  sunshine  on  their  amre 

wings. 
Or  tones  of  music  from  the  iparry  caves. 
Where  the  sea-maids  make  lutes  of  the  piok 

conch. 
These  were  sea-breeses, — those  that  swept 

the  land 
Brought  other  gifts,— sighs  from  bInevioleU. 
Or  from  June's  sweet  Sultana,  the  bright 

rose. 
Stole  odours.    On  the  sUver  mirror's  fate 
Was  but  a  single  ripple  that  was  made 
By  a  flamingo's  beak,  whose  scarlet  wisfr* 
Shone  like  a  meteor  on  the  stream :  around. 
Upon  the  golden  sands,  were  coral  plants, 
And  shells  of  many  colours,  and  sea-wecda. 
Whose    foliage   caught    and    chaia'd    the 

Nautilus, 
Where  lay  they  as  at  anchor.  On  each  side 
Were  grottoes,  like  liiir  porticoes  with  stepi 
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Of  the  g^reen  marble ;  and  a  lovely  light, 
I^ike  the  far  radiance  of  a  thoasand  lamps. 
Half-shine,    half-shadow,    or   the    glorious 

track 
Of  a  departing  star  bat  faintly  seen 
In  the  dim  distance,  through  those  caverns 

shone, 
And  playM  oW  the  tall  trees  which  seemM 

to  hide 
Gardens,  where  hyacinths  rang  their  soft 

bells 
To  <:all  the  bees  from  the  anemone, 
Jealons  of  their  bright  riTals^  golden  wealth. 
— Amid  those  arches  floated  starry  shapes. 
Just  indistinct  enough  to  make  the  eye 
Dream  of  surpassing  beauty ;  but  in  front, 
Borne  on  a  car  of  pearl,  and  drawn  by  swans. 
There  lay  a  lovely  figure,— she  was  queen 
Of  the  Enchanted  Island,  which  was  raised 
From  Oceania  bosom  but  to  pleasure  her : 
And  spirits,  from  the  stars,  and  from  the  sea. 
The  beautiful  mortal  had  them  for  her  slaves. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  loved 
By  a  young  Ocean-Spirit  from  her  birth, — 
He  hovered  o'er  her  m  her  infancy. 
And  bade  the  rose  grow  near  her,  that  her 

cheek 
Might   catch  its  colour,  —  lighted  up  her 

dreams 
l¥ith  fairy-wonders,  and  made  harmony 
The  element  in  which  she  moved ;  at  last, 
When  that  she  turned  away  from  earthly  love, 
Enamonr'd  of  her  visions,  he  became 
Visible  with  his  radiant  wings,  and  bore 
His  bride  to  the  fair  island. 


FAmiES  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 


BT  HOWARD. 
PIR8T     FAIBT. 

My  home  and  haunt  are  in  every  leaf, 
Whose  life  is  a  summer-day,  bright  and 

brief,— 
I  live  in  the  depths  of  the  tulip's  bower, 
I  wear  a  wreath  of  the  cistus-flower, 
I  drink  the  dew  of  the  blue  harebell, 
I  know  the  breath  of  the  violet  well, — 
The  white  and  the  azure  violet. 
But  I  know  not  which  is  the  sweetest  yet, — 
I  have  kissM  the  cheek  of  the  rose, 
I  have  watch'd  the  lily  unclose. 
My  silver  mine  is  the  almond-tree, 
Who  will  come  dwell  with  flower  and  me? 


caoairs  or  paibibs. 

Dance  we  our  round,  'tis  a  summer-night. 
And  our  steps  are  led  by  the  glow-worms' 
light.       ^ 


SBCONO    PAIBY. 

My  dwelling  is  in  the  serpentine 

Of  the  rainbow's  colour'd  line, — 

See  how  its  rose  and  amber  clings 

To  the  many  hues  of  my  radiant  wings ; 

Mine  is  the  step  that  bids  the  earth 

Give  to  the  iris-flower  its  birth. 

And  mine  the  golden  cup  to  hide. 

Where  the  last  faint  hue  of  the  rainbow 

died. 
Search  the  depths  of  an  Indian  mine. 
Where  are  the  colours  to  match  with  mine? 


Dance  we  round,  for  the  gale  is  bringing 
Songs  the  summer-rose  is  singing. 


TBIBO    PlIBT. 

I  float  on  the  breath  of  a  minstrel's  lute. 
Or  the  wandering  sounds  of  a  distant  flute. 
Linger  I  over  the  tones  that  swell 
From  the  pink-vein'd  chords  of  an  ocean- 
shell; 
I  love  the  sky-lark's  morning-hymn. 
Or  the  nightingafe  heard  at  the  twilight  dim. 
The  echo,  the  fountain's  melody, — 
These,  oh !  these  are  the  spells  for  me ! 


Hail  to  the  summer-night  of  June ; 
See !  yonder  has  risen  our  ladye  moon. 


FOVBTH    pinv. 

My  palace  is  in  the  coral-cave 

Set  with  spars  by  the  ocean-wave; 

Would  ye  have  gems,then  seek  them  there, — 

There  found  I  the  pearls  that  bind  my  hair. 

I  and  the  wind  together  can  roam 

Over  the  green  waves  and  their  white  foam, — 

See,  I  have  got  this  silver  shell, 

Mark  how  my  breath  will  its  smallness  swell. 

For  the  Nautilus  is  my  boat 

In  which  I  over  the  waters  float, — 

The  moon  is  shining  over  the  sea. 

Who  is  there  will  come  sail  with  me? 


CnOBVS    OP    PAIBIBS. 

Our  noontide-sleep  is  on  leaf  and  flower, 
Our  revels  are  held  in  a  moonlit  hour, — 
What  is  there  sweet,  what  is  there  fair. 
And  we  are  not  the  dwellers  there? 
Dance  we  round,  for  the  morning-light. 
Will  put  us  and  our  glow-worm-Uunps  to 
flight! 
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L.     £.     LANDON'S 


A  CHILD  SCREENING  A  DOVE  FROM 
A  HAWK. 

BT    flTBWimBSON. 

At,  screen  thy  faTOurite  dove,  fotr  child, 

Ay,  screen  it  if  you  may, — 
Yet  I  misdoubt  thy  trembling*  hand 

Will  scare  the  hawk  away. 

That  dore  will  die,  that  child  will  weep,— 

Is  this  their  destinie? 
Ever  amid  the  sweets  of  life 

Some  eril  thing  must  l^e. 

Ay,  moralize, — is  it  not  thus 

We  'ye  mournM  our  hope  and  love? 

Alas!  there  's  tears  for  every  eye, 
A  hawk  for  every  dove! 


CUPID    AND   SWALLOWS   FLYING 
FROM    WINTER. 

BT    DA6LBT. 

Away,  away,  o*er  land  and  sea. 
This  is  now  no  home  for  me; 
My  light  wings  may  never  bear 
Northern  cloud  or  winter-air. 
Murky  shades  are  gathering  fast, 
Sleet  and  snow  are  on  the  blast; 
Trees  from  which  the  leaves  are  fled. 
Flowers  whose  very  roots  are  dead, 
Grass  of  its  green  blade  bereft. 
These  are  all  that  now  are  left. 
— Linger  here  another  day, 
I  shall  be  as  sad  as  they; 
My  companions  fly  with  spring,         * 
I  too  must  be  on  the  wing. 

Where  are  the  sweet  gales  whose  song 
Wont  to  waft  my  darts  along? 
Scented  airs!  oh,  not  like  these. 
Rough  as  they  which  sweep  the  seas; 
But  those  sighs  of  rose  which  bring 
Incense  from  their  wandering. 
Where  are  the  bright  flowers  that  kept 
Guard  around  me  while  I  slept? 
Where  the  sunny  eyes  whose  beams 
W^akenHI  me  from  my  soft  dreams? — 
These  are  with  the  swallows  gone, — 
Beauty's  heart  is  chill'd  to  stone. 

Oh!  for  some  sweet  southern  dime. 
Where  'tis  ever  summer-time, — 
Where,  if  blossoms  fall,  their  tomb 
Is  amid  aew  birth  of  bloom, — 
Where  green  leaves  are  ever  apriagiBg, 
Where  the  lark  is  always  ainging,— 
One  of  those  bright  isles  which  lie 
Fair  beneath  an  asure  sky, 


Isles  of  dnmuBon  and  spice. 
Shadow  each  of  Paradise, — 
Where  the  flowers  shine  with  dyes. 
Tinted  bright  from  the  sun-rise, — 
Where  the  birds  which  drink  tlteir  dicw. 
Wave  wings  of  yet  brighter  hue. 
And  each  river's  course  is  roU'd 
Over  bed  of  pearl  and  gold! 

Oh!  for  those  lime-scented  grovea 
Where  the  Spanish  lover  roves. 
Tuning  to  the  western  star. 
His  soft  song  and  light  guitar, — 
Where  the  dark-hair'd  girls  are  damamg^ 
Fairies  in  the  moonlight  glancing. 
With  pencill'd  brows,  and  radiant  eyes. 
Like  their  planet-lighted  skies! 
Or  those  clear  Italian  lakes 
Where  the  silver  cygnet  makes 
Its  soft  nest  of  leaf  and  flower, 
A  white  lily  for  its  bower! 
Each  of  these  a  home  would  be. 
Fit  for  beauty  and  for  me: 
I  must  seek  their  happier  sphere 
While  the  Winter  lords  it  here. 


LOVE  NURSED   BY   SOLITUDE. 


BY    W.    J.    THOMSON. 


At,  surely  it  is  here  tliat  Love  should  i 
And  find  (if  he  may  find  on  earth)  a  hone; 
Here  cast  off  all  the  sorrow  and  the  shame 
That  cling  like  shadows  to  his  very  name 


Young  Love,  thou  art  belied:  tlicy  apeak 

of  thee. 
And  couple  with  thy  mention  misery ; 
Talk  of  the  broken  heart,  fJie  wasted  blooa. 
The  spirit  blighted,  and  the  early  tomb  ; 
As  if  these  waited  on  thy  golden  lot, — 
They  bbune  thee  for  tlie  faults  which  thss 

hast  not. 
Art  ihou  to  blame  for  that  they  bring  on  thee 
The  soil  and  weight  of  their  mortalitv? 
How  can  they  hope  that  ever  links  will  hold 
Form'd,  as  they  form  them  now,  of  the  hanh 

fold? 
Or  worse  than  even  this,  how  can  they  thisk 
That  vanity  wlU  bind  the  failing  link? 
How  can  they  dream  that  thy  sweet  life 

will  bear 
Crowds',  palaces',  and  cities'  heartless  air? 
Where  the  lip  smiles   while  the  heart  '• 

desolate. 
And  courtesy  lends  its  deep  mask  to  hate; 
Where  looks  mad  thoughts  alike  must  feel 

the  chain. 
And  nought  of  life  is  real  but  iU  pain; 
Where  tfie  young  a^rit'a  high  ksagiaiag" 
Are  sconi'd  and  cast  away  aa  idle  tluagfj 
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Where,  think  or  feel,  yon  are  foredoomed 

to  be 
A  marrel  and  a  sign  for  mockery ; 
Where  noae  matt  wander  fk^m  the  beaten 

road, — 
All  alike  champ  the  bit,  and  feel  the  goad. 
It  in  not  made  for  thee,  yonnff  Love!  away 
To  where  the  green  earth  laughs  to  the 

clear  day. 
To  the  deep  Talley,  where  a  thoniand  trees 
Keep  a  green  court  for  fairr-revelries, — 
To  some  small  island  on  a  lonely  lake. 
Where  only  swans  the  diamond-waters  break. 
Where  the  pines  hang  in  silence  o>r  the  tide 
And  the  stream  gushes  from  the  mountain- 
side; 
These,  Loto,  are  haunts  for  ihee;  where 

canst  thou  brood 
With  thy  sweet  wings  f  nrPd  but  in  Solitude  f 


A  GIRL  AT  HER  DEVOTIONS. 

B¥   nawTOH. 

Shb  was  just  risen  from  her  bended  knee. 
But  yet  peace  seem*d  not  with  her  piety ; 
For    there   was  paleness  upon  her  young 

cheek, 
And  thoughts  upon  the  lips  which  nerer 

speak, 
Bat  wring  the  heart  that  at  the  last  they 

break. 
Alas !  how  much  of  misery  may  be  read 
In  that  wan  forehead,  and  that  bowMnlown 

head; — 
Her  eye  is  on  a  picture,  woe  that  erer 
LoTO  should   thus   struggle    witli  a  Tain 

endeayonr 
Against  itself:  it  is  a  common  tale. 
And  OTor  will  be  while  eArth-soils  prevail 
Over  earth^s  happiness;  it  tells  she  strore 
With  silent,  secret,  unrequited  love. 


It  matters  not  its  history ;  love  has  wings 
Like  lightning,  swift  and  fatal,  and  it  springs 
Like  a  wild  flower  where  it  is  least  expectod. 
Existing  whether  cheHshM  or  rejected ; 
Living  with  only  but  to  be  content. 
Hopeless,  for  love  is  its  own  element, — 
Requiring  nothing  so  that  it  may  be 
The  martyr  of  its  fond  fidelity. 
A  mystery  art  thou,  thou  mighty  one  I 
We  speak  thy  name  in  beauty,  yet  we  shun 
To  own   thee,  Love,  a  guest;   the  poet's 

songs 
Are  sweetest  when  their  voice  to  thee  belongs. 
And  hope,  sweet  opiate,  tenderness,  delight. 
Are  terms  which  are  thy  own  peculiar  right ; 
Yet  all  deny  their  master, — who.  will  own 
His  breast  thy  footstool,  and  his  heart  thy 

throne? 


"Tis  strange  to  think  if  we  conld  fling  aside 
The    masque  and  mantle  that  love  wears 

from  pride. 
How  mnch  would  be,  we  now  so  little  guess. 
Deep  in  each  heart's  undream'd,  unsought 


The  careless  smile,  like  a  gay  banner  borne. 
The  laagh  of  merriment,  &e  lip  of  scorn, — 
And  for  a  cloak  what  is  there  that  can  be 
So  difficult  to  pierce  as  gaiety? 
Too  dazsling  to  be  scann'd,  the  haughty  brow ' 
Seems  to  hide  something  it  would  not  avow. 
But  rainbow-words,light  laugh,  and  thought- 
less jest. 
These  are  the  bars,  the  curtain  to  the  breast. 
That  shuns  a  scrutiny:  and  she,  whose  form 
Now  bends  in  grief  beneath  the  bosom's 

storm. 
Has  hidden  well  her  wound, — now  none  are 

nigh 
To  mock  with  curious  or  with  careless  eye, 
(For  love  seeks  sympathy,  a  chilling  yes. 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  its  best  happiness. 
And  mockery  is  worm-wood)  she  may  dwell 
On  feelings  which  that  picture  may  not  telL 


NYMPH  AND  ZEPHYR. 

A    STlTVAaV    OaOVT,    BY    WBSTHACOTT. 

Ann  the  summer-sun  shone  in  the  sky. 
And  the  rose's  whole  life  was  in  its  sigh, 
Whenher  eyelids  were  kiss'd  by  a  morning- 
beam. 
And  the  Nymph  rose  up  from  her  moonlit 

dream; 
For  she  had  watch'd  the  midnight-hour 
Till  her  head  had  bow*d  like  a  sleeping 

flower ; 
But  now  she  had  waken'd,  and  light  and  dew 
Gave  her  morning-freshness  and  morning- 
hue, — 
Up  she  sprang,  and  away  she  fled 
O'er  the  lithe  grass-stem  and  the  blossom's 

head. 
From  the  lilies'  bells  she  dash'd  not  the  spray. 
For  her  feet  were  as  light  and  as  white  as 

they. 
Sudden  upon  her  arm  there  shone 
A  gem  with  the  hues  of  an  Indian  stone. 
And  she  knew  the  insect-bird  whose  wing 
Is  sacred  to  Psvcna  and  to  Spring ; 
But  scarce  had  her  touch  its  captive  prest. 
Ere  another  prisoner  was  on  her  breast, 
And  the  Zephyr  sought  his  prise  again, — 
No,  said  the  Nymph,  thy  search  is  vain : 
And  her  golden  hair  ftrom  its  braided  yoke 
Burst  like  the  banner  of  hope  as  she  spoke: 
And  instead,  fair  boy,  thou  shalt  moraliae 
Over  the  pleasure  that  from  thee  flies ; 
Then  it  is  pleasure,— for  we  possess 
But  in  the  search,  not  in  the  success. 
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ROSALIE. 

'Tff  a  wild  tale— and  sad,  too,  as  the  nigh 
That  young  lips  hreathe  when  Love's  first 

dreamings  fly ; 
When  hlights  and  cankenrorms,  and  chilling 

showers. 
Come  withering  o*er  the  warm  heart's  pas- 
sion-flowers. 
LoTe!  gentlest  spirit!  I  do  tell  of  thee, — 
Of  all  Uiy  thoosand  hopes,  thy  many  fears. 
Thy  moming-hlushes^and  thy  eTening-tears ; 
Whatthoa  hast  ever  been,  and  still  wilt  be, — 
Life's  best,  but  most  betraying  witchery ! 


It  is  a  night  of  summer, — and  the  sea 
Sleeps,  like  a  child,  in  mnte  tranquillity. 
Soft  o'er  the  deep-blue  wave  the  moonlight 

breaks ; 
Gleaming,  ftrom  out  the  white  clouds  of  its 

zone. 
Like  beauty's  changeful  smile,  when  that  it 

seeks 
Some  face  it  loves,  yet  fears  to  dwell  upon. 
The  waves  are  motionless,  save  where  the  oar. 
Light  as  Love's  anger,  and  as  quickly  gone. 
Has  broken  in  upon  their  azure  sleep. 
Odours  are  on  the  air : — the  gale  has  been 
Wandering  in  groves  where  the  rich  roses 

weep, — 
Where  orange,  citron,  and  the  soft  lime- 
flowers 
Shed  forth  their  fragrance  to  night's  dewy 

hours. 
Afar  the  distant  city  meets  the  gaze. 
Where  tower  and  turret  in  the  pale  light  shine, 
Seen  like  the  monuments  of  other  days-^- 
Monuments  Time  half  shadows,  half  displays. 
And  there  are  many,  who,  with  witching  song 
And  wild  guitar's  soul-thrilling  melody, 
Or  the  lute's  melting  music,  float  along 
O'er  the  blue  waters,  still  and  silently. 
That  night  had  Naples  sent  her  best  display 
Of  young  and  gallant,  beautiful  and  gay. 

There  was  a  bark  a  little  way  apart 
From  all  the  rest,  and  there   two   lovers 

leant: — 
One  with  a  blushing  cheek  and  beating  heart, 
And  bashful  glance,  upon  the  sea-wave  bent ; 
She  might  not  meet  the  gaze  the  other  sent 
Upon  her  beauty;— but  the  half-breathed 

sighs, 
The  deepening  colour,  timid  smiling  eyes, 
Told  that  she  listened  Love's  sweet  flatteries. 


Then  they  were  silent : — ^words  are  little  sid 
To  Love,  whose  deepest  vows  are  ever  msde 
By  the  heart's  beat  alone.    Oh,  silence  ii 
Love's  own  peculiar  eloquence  of  bliss  !— 
Music  swept  past: — ^it  was  a  simple  tone; 
But  it  has  wakened  heartfelt  sympathies  ;^ 
It  has  brought  into  life  things  past  and  gone: 
Has  wakened  all  those  secret  memoriea. 
That  may  bQ  smothered,  but  that  still  will  b< 
Present  within  thy  soul,  young  Rosaus! 
The  notes  had  roused  an  answering  chori 

within: 
In  other  days,  that  song  her  veaper-hyma 

had  been. 
Her  altered  look  is  pale :  that  dewy  eye 
Almost  belies  the  smile  her  rich  lips  wear  ;— 
That  smile  is  mocked  by  a  scarce-breath  ia^ 

Which  tells  of  silent  and  suppressed  care— 
Telb  that  the  life  is  withering  with  despair. 
More  irksome  from  its  unsunned  sUentnes*— 
A  festering  wound  the  spirit  pinea  to  bear ; 
A  galling  chain,  whose  pressure  will  intmdc 
Fettering  Mirth's  step,  and  Pleasure's  light- 
est mood. 


Where  are  her  thoughts  thus  waadcrincrT 

— A  spot, 
Now  distant  far,  is  pictured  on  her  mind.— 
A  chesnnt  shadowing  a  low  white  coL 
With  rose  and  jasmine  round  the  casemmt 

twined. 
Mixed  with  the  myrtle-tree's  luxuriant  blind 
Alone,  (oh!  should  such  solitude  be  here?) 
An  aged  form  beneath  the  shade  reclined. 
Whose  eye  glanced  round  the  scene; — anJ 

then  a  tear 
Told   that    she    missed  one  in   her   heart 

,  enshrined. 

Then  came  remembrances  of  other  times. 
When  eve  oped  her  rich  bowers  for  the  pair 

day; 
When   the  faint,  distant  tones  of  conveof 

chimes 
Were  answered  by  the  lute  and  vesper-lsT : 
When  the  fond  mother  blest  her  gentle  child 
And  for  her  welfare  prayed  the  Virgin  mild 


And  she  has  left  the  aged  one  to  sterp 
Her  nightly  couch  with  tears  for  that  Mt 

child, — 
The  Ron  4 MS,— who  left  her  age  to  weep. 
When   that   the  tempter  flattered  her  ao«^ 

wiled 
Her  steps  away,  from  her  own  home  begaiird 
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She  started  up  in  agony  :_her  eye 
Met  MANViWDi^fl.  Softly  he  spoke,  and  smiled ; 
Memory  is  past,  and  thought  and  feeling  lie 
Lost  in  one  dream — all  thrown  on  one  wild  die. 
They  floated  o*er  the  waters,  till  the  moon 
Look'd  from   the  blue  sky  in  her  senith- 

noon, — '■ 
Till  each  glad  hark  at  length  had  sought 

the  shore. 
And  the  waves  echoed  to  the  lute  no  more; — 
Then  sought  their  gay  palazzo,  where  the  ray 
Of  himps  shed  light  only  less  bright  than 

day; 
And  there  they  feasted  till  the  morn  did  fling 
Her  blushes  o'er  their  mirth  and  revelling. 
And  life  was  as  4i  tale  of  faerie, — 
As  when  some  Eastern  genie  rears  bright 

bowers. 
And  spreads  the  green  turf  and  the  coloured 

flowers ; 
And'calls  upon  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky. 
To   yield  their  treasures  for  some  gentle 

queen. 
Whose  reign  is  over  the  enchanted  scene. 
And  RoflALiB  had  pledged  a  magic  cup — 
The  maddening  cup  of  pleasure  and  of  love  I 
There  was  for  her  one  only  star  above ! — 
She  bent  in  passionate  idolatry 
Before  her  heart's  sole  idol— Manfbbdi! 


'Tis   night    again — a  soft  and  summer- 
night;— 
A  deep-blue   heaven,  white  clouds,  moon 

and  starlight; — 
So  calm,  so  beautiful,  that  human  eye 
Might  weep  to  look  on  such  a  tranquil  sky  :— 
A  night  just  formed  for  Hope's  first  dream 

of  bliss. 
Or  for  Love's  yet  more  perfect  happiness ! 


The  moon  is  o'er  a  grove  of  cypress-trees. 
Weeping,   like  mourners,  in   the  plaining 

breeze ; 
Echoing  the  music  of  a  rill,  whose  song 
Glided  so  sweetly,  but  so  sad,  along. 

There  is  a  little  chapel  in  the  shade. 
Where  many  a  pilgrim  has  knelt  down  and 

prayed 
To  the  sweet  saint,  whose  portrait,  o'er  the 

shrine. 
The  painter's  skill  has  made  all  but  divine. 
It  was  a  pale,  a  melancholy  face, — 
A  cheek  which  bore  the  trace  of  frequent 

tears. 
And  worn  by  grief, — though   grief  might 

not  efiace 
The  seal  that  beauty  set  in  happier  years; 
And  such  a  smile  as  on  the  brow  appears 
Of  one  whose  earthly  thoughts,  long  since 

subdued 


Past  this  life's  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  aqd 

fears — 
The  worldly  dreams  o'er  which  the  many 

brood; — 
The  heart-beat  hushed  in  mild  and  chastened 

mood. 
It  was  the  image  of  the  maid  who  wept 
Those  precious  tears  that  heal  and  purify. 
Love  yet  upon  her  lip  his  station  kept, 
But  Heaven  and  heavenly  thoughts  were  in 

her  eye. 
One  knelt  before  the  shrine,  with  cheek  as 

pale 
As  was  the  cold  white  marble.  Can  this  be 
The  young — the  loved— the  happy  Rosalib? 
Alas!  alas!  hers  is  a  common  tale: — 
She  trusted,  as  youth  ever  has  believed : — 
She  heard  Love's  vows^-confided — was  de- 
ceived! 


Oh,  Love !  thy  essence  is  thy  purity ! 
BreaUie   one  unhallowed  breath  upon  thy 

flame. 
And  it  is  gone  for  ever, — and  but  leaves 
A  sullied  vase — its  pure  light  lost  in  shame ! 


And  RosAUB  was  loved, — not  with  that  pure 
And  holy  passion  which  can  age  endure ; 
But  loved   with  wild  and  self- consuming 

fires, — 
A  torch  which  glares — and   scorches — and 

expires. 
A  little  while  her  dream  of  bliss  remained, — 
A    little    while    Love's    wings    were    left 

unchained. 
But  change  came  o'er  the  trusted  MANPaaDi : 
His  heart  forgot  its  vowed  idolatry; 
And  his  forgotten  love  was  left  to  brood 
O'er  wrongs  and  ruin  in  her  solitude ! 


How  very  desolate  that  breast  must  be. 
Whose  only  joyance  is  in  memory  ! 
And   what   must   woman   suffer,   thus   be- 
trayed !— 
Her  heart's  most  warm  and  precious  feelings 

made 
But  things  wherewith  to  wound :  that  heart — 

so  weak. 
So  soft— laid  open  to  the  vulture's  beak ! 
Its  sweet  revealings  given  up  to  scorn 
It  bums  to  bear,  and  yet  that  must  be  borne  ! 
And,  sorer  still,  that  bitterer  emotion, 
To  know  the  shrine  which  had  our  soul's 

devotion 

Is  that  of  a  false  deity!— to  look 
Upon  the  ^yes  we  worshipped,  and  brook 
Their  cold  reply !  Yet  these  are  all  for  her ! — 
The  rude  world's  outcast,and  love's  wanderer ! 
Alas!  that  love,  which  is  so  sweet  a  thing. 
Should  ever  cause  guilt,  grief,  or  suflering ! 
Yet  she  upon  whose  foce  the  sunbeams  fall — 
That  dark-eyed  girl— had  felt  their  bitterest 
thrall! 


6> 
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She  titoaglit  npon  her  l«ve ;  an 

not 

In  pmuion's  record  one  green  aonny  spot — 
It  had  been  all  a  madneM  and  a  dream. 
The  shadow  of  a  flower  on  the  stream, 
Which  seems,  but  is  not;  and  then  memory 

turned 
To  her  lone  mother.  How  her  bosom  bvmed 
With  sweet   and  bitter   thonghts!    There 

might  be  rest — 
The  wounded  dore  will  flee  into  her  nest — 
That  mother's  arms  might  foM  her  child 

again. 
The  cold  world  scorn,  the  cruel  smite  in  Tain, 
And  falsehood  be  remembered  no  mote. 
In  that  calm  shelter: — and  she  might  weep 

o'er 
Her  ftmlts  and  find  forgireness.  Had  not  she 
To  whom  she  knelt  found  pardon  in  the  eyes 
Of  HeaTon,  in  offering  for  sacrifice 
A  broken  heart  ?  And  might  not  pardon  be 
Also  for  her?  She  looked  up  to  the  face 
Of  that  pale  saint;  and  in  that  gentle  brow. 
Which  seemed  to  hold  communion  with  her 

thought. 
There  was  a  smile  which  gaye  hope  energy. 
She  prayed  one  deep,  wild  prayer, — ^that  she 

might  gain 
The  home  she  hoped; — then  sought  that 

home  again. 


A  flush  of  beauty  is  upon  the  sky — 
Etc's  last  warmbiushes — like  the  crinrfson  dye 
The  maiden  wears,  when  first  her  dark  eyeo 

meet 
The  graceful  loTer's,  sighing  at  her  feet. 
And  there  were  sounds  of  music  on  the  breeze. 
And  perfume  shaken  from  the  citron-treeo ; 
While  the  dark  chesnnts  caught  a  golden  ray 
On  their  green  leaves,  the  last  bright  gift 

of  day ; 
And  peasants  dancing  gaily  in  the  shade 
To  the  soft  mandolin,  whose  light  notes  made 
An  echo  fit  to  the  glad  voices  singing. 
The  twilight-spirit  his  sweet  nm  is  flfnging 
Of  dew  upon  the  lime  and  orange-stems, 
And  giring  to  the  rose  pearlnliadema. 


There  is  a  pilgrim  by  that  old  gray  tree. 
With  head  upon  her  hand  bent  mournfully; 
And  looking  round  upon  each  lovely  thing, 
And  breathing  the  sweet  air,  as  they  could 

bring 
To  her  no  beauty  and  no  solacing. 
n^is  RoiALiB !  Her  prayer  was  not  in  vain. 
The  truant-child  has  sought  her  home  again ! 


It  must  be  worth  a  life  of  toil  and  care,— 
Worth  those  dark  chains  the  wearied  one 

must  bear 
Who  toils  up  fortune's  steep, — all  that  can 

wring 
The  worn-out  bosom  with  lone  sufiering, — 


Worth  WLstlessBeM,oppremi»a,ftiwidiag  ftmn. 
And  long-deferred  hopen  of  maay  yearv, — 
To  reach  again  that  litdo  quiet  opirt. 
So  well  loved  onee,  and  never  qsite  fatgot ;  — 
To  traee  again  the  step*  of  infaacy. 
And  eatch  their  freshness  from  their  mmamj ! 
And  it  is  triumph,  sure,  when  fortaae'b  sua 
Has  shone  upon  us,  and  o«r  task  is  done. 
To  show  our  harvest  to  the  eyes  which  were 
Once  all  the  world  to  us !  Perhapo  there  are 
Some  who  had  presaged  kindly  of  ovr  youth. 
Feel  wo  not  proud  their  prophecy  was  sooth  T 
But  how  felt  RosALwf — The  very  air 
Seemed  as  it  brought  reproacli !  tfcote  was 

DO  eye 
To  look  delighted,  welcome  none  was  therr! 
She  felt  as  feeU  an  outcast  waMlorng  by 
Where  every  door  is  closed!   She  looked 

around ; — 
She  heard  some  voices'  sweet  familiar  sound. 
There  were  some  changed  and  some  naiim 

bered  things; 
There  were  girls,  whom  she  left  in  their  first 

springs. 
Now  blushed  into  full  beauty ;  there  was  one 
Whom  she  loved  tenderly  in  days  now  gone! 
She  was  not  dancing  gaily  with  the  rest: 
A  rose-cheeked  child  within  her  arms  was 

prest; 
And  it  had  twined  its  small  hands  in  the  hair 
That  clustered  o'er  its  mother's  brow :  as  fair 
As  buds  in  spring.    She  gave  her  Jaughisg 

dove 
To  one  who  clasped  It  with  a  fhther*s  love ; 
And  if  a  paiater's  eye  had  sought  m  sceae 
Of  l^ve  in  its  most  perfect  loveliaoos — 
Of  chUdhood,  aad  of  wedded  happiness, — 
He  woHld  have  painted  the  sweet  Bl4VBik»i! 
Bat  RosAux  shraak   from   them,   aad   she 

strayed 
Through  a  amafl  grove  of  cypresses,  whose 

shade 
Hung  o'er  a  burying-ground,  where  the  low 

stone 
And  the  gray  cross  recorded  those  now  gone! 
There  was  a  grave  just  closed.    Not  one 

seemed  near. 
To  pay  the  tribute  of  one  long — last  tear! 
How  very  desolate  must  that  one  ho 
Whose  more  than  grave  has  not  a  mcmorv ! 


Then  Roaalix  thought  on  her  mother  t 

age,— 
Just  sueh  her  end  wmM  be  with  her  awav^ 
No  child  the  last  eohl  death-pang  to  assuage^ 
No  child  by  her  neglected  tomb  to  pray  I 
She  asked— and  like  a  hope  from  Heaven  it 

To  hear  them  answer  with  a  stranger's  i 


She  reached  her  mother^s  eottage;   by 
that  gate 
She  thought  how  her  onee  laver  woat  t« 
wait 
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To    t^   her  lionied   tales;   and    then  she 

thought  ! 

On  all  the  ntter  rain  he  had  wrought ! 
The  weon  «hiiiie  hrighily,  as  it  used  to  do 
Cre  yoath,  and  iiope,  and  love,  had  Insen 

untrae; 
Dot  it  shone  o'er  the  'desokUe !  The  flowers 
Were  dead ;  the  faded  jessamine,  unbound,. 
Trailed,  like  a  heai^y  weed,  npon  the  ground ; 
And  feil  Ihe  moonlight  vainly  over  trees, 
Which  had  not  even  one  rose,  —  although 

the  hreeae, 
Almost  as  if  in  mockery,  had  brooght 
Sweet  tones  it  from   the  nightingale  had 

caught ! 


She  entered  in  the  cottage.    None  were 

there! 
The  hearth  was  dark, — the  walls  looked  cold 

aad  bare! 
All — all  spoke  porer^  and  suffering ! 
All — all  was  changed !  and  but  one  only  thing 
Kept  its  oid  place!  Rosalib's  mandolin 
Hung  on  the  wall,  where  It  had  ever  been. 
There  was  one  other  room, — and  Rosalib 
Sought  for  her  mother  there.  A  heavy  flame 
iGleamed  from  a  dyii^  lamp ;  a  cold  air  came 
Damp  from  the  broken   casement.     There 

one  lay. 
Like  marble  seen  but  by  the  moonlight-ray ! 
And  RosAbiB  drew  near.  One  withered  hand 
Was  stretched,  as  it  would  reach  a  wretched 

stand 
Where  some  cold  watet  stood'!  And  by  the  bed 
She  knelt — and  gased — and  saw  her  mother — 

dead! 


ROLAND'S  TOWER. 

A    LBOBMO    OP    THB    BHINB. 

•Ok,  Hssvra !  the  dsep  fidelity  of  love ! 

Wmms,  like  acouvser  stasting  from  the  spur, 
Rushes  the  deep^blue  current  of  the  Rhine, 
A  little  island  rests ;  green  cypresses 
Are  its  chief  growth,  bending  their  heavy 

boughs 
•O'er  gray  «tones  marking  long -forgotten 

graves. 
A  convent  once  stood  here ;  and  -yet  remain 
Relics  of  other  times,  pillars  and  walls. 
Worn  away  and  discoloured,  yet  so  hung 
With  wreaths  of  ivy  that  the  work  of  ruin 
Is  scarcely  visible.    How  like  this  is 
To  the  so  false  exterior  of  the  world ! 
Outfide  all  looks oo  ftresh  and  beautiful; 
Batmildew,irot,  and  "worm,  woi^  on  beneath, 
Until  the  heart  is  -utterly  decayed. 
.  There  is  eae  grave  distinguished  from  the 

•rest, 
Alt  only  by  a  natajnl /monument :~ 


A  thousand  deep-blue  violets  have  grown 
Over  the  sod. — I  do  love  violets: 
They  tell  the  history  of  womna's  love  ; 
They  open  with  the  earliest  breath  of  spring ; 
Lead  a  sweet  life  of  perfume,  dew  and  light; 
And,  if  they  perish,  perish  witli  a  sigh 
Delicious  as  that  life ;  on  the  hot  June 
They  shed  no  perfume;  the  flowers  may 

remain. 
But  the  rich  breathing  of  their  leaves  is 

past;— 
Like  woman,  they  have  lost  their  loveliest 

«ift. 
When  yielding  to  the  fiery  hour  of  passion : 
The  violet-breath  of  love  is  purity. 


On  the  shore  opposite  a  tower  stands 
In  ruins,  with  a  mourning-robe  of  moss 
Hung  on  the  gray  and  ehattered  walls,  which 

fling 
A  shadow  on  the  waters;  it  comes  o'er 
The  waves,  all  bright  with  sunshine,  like 

the  gloom 
Adversity    throws   on    the    heart's   youag 

gladness. 


I  saw  the  river  on  a  •summer-eve : 
The  sun  was  setting  over  fields  of  com, — 
'Twas  like  a  golden  sea ; — and  on  the  left 
Were  <vineyards,  whence  the  grapes  shone 

forth  like  gems, 
&ubies,and  lighted  amber ;  and  thence  spread 
A  wide  heath  covered  with  thick  furze,  whose 

flowers. 
So  bright,arelike  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 
Beautiful  in  the  distance,  but,  once  gained. 
Little  worth,  piercing  Jtbrough  the  thorns 

which  grow 
Around  them  ever.    Wilder  and  more  steep 
The  banks  upon  the  river's  other  side : 
Tall  pines  rose  up  like  warriors;  the  wild 


Was  there  in  all  its  luxury  of  bloom. 
Sown  by  the  wind,  nursed  by  the  dew  and 

sun: 
And  on  the  steeps  were  crosses  gray  and  old. 
Which  told  the  fate  of  some  poor  traveller. 
The  dells  were  £lled  with  dwarfed  oaks  and 

firs; 
And  on  the  heights,  which  mastered  all  the 

rest. 
Were  castles,  tenanted  now  by  the  owl. 
The  spider's  garrison :  there  is  not  one 
Without  some  strange  old  legend  of  the  days 
When  love  was  life  and  dea&, — |shen  lady's 

glove 
•Or  sunny  curl  were  banners  of  the  battle. — 
My  history  is  of  the  tower  which  looks 
Upon  the  little  island. 


Lord  Hhbbbiit  sat  him  in  his  hall:  the 
hearth 
Was  biasing  as  it  mocked  the  storm  without 
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With  iU  red  cheerfalneu :  the  dark  hounds 

lay 
Around  the  fire;   and  the  old  knight  had 

.  doffed 
His  hnnting-cloak,  and  listened  to  the  late 
And  song-  of.  the  fair  girl  who  at  his  knee 
y/oB  seated.     In  the  April-hoar  of  life, 
l¥lien  showers  are  led  hy  rainbows,  and  the 

heart 
Is  all  bloom  and  green  leaves,  wasIsABBLLs: 
A  band  of  pearls,  white  like  the  brow  o*er 

which 
They  pasty  kept  the  bright  curls  from  off  the 

forehead;  thence 
They  wandered  to  her  feet — a  golden  shower. 
She  had  that  changing  colour  on  the  cheek 
M'hich  speaks  the  heart  so  well ;  those  deep- 
blue  eyes. 
Like  summer's  darkest  sky,  but  not  so  glad— 
They  were  too  passionate  for  happiness. 
Light  was  within  her  eyes,   bloom  on  her 

cheek. 
Her  song  had  raised  the  spirit  of  her  race 
Upon  her  eloquent  brow.     She  had  just  told 
Of  the  young  Roland's  deeds, — how  he  had 

stood 
Against  a  host  and  conquered ;  when  tliere 

came 
A  pilgrim  to  the  hall — and  nerer  yet 
Had  stranger  asked  for  shelter  and  in  vain ! 
The  board  was  splread,  the  Rhenish  flask 

was  drained; 
Again  they  gathered  round  the  hearth,  again 
The  maiden  raised   her  song;    and  at  its 

close, — 
*^I  would  give  worlds,''  she  said,  '*to  see 

this  chief. 
This  gallant  Roland!  I  could  deem  him  all 
A  man  must  honour  and  a  woman  love !  '^ 
**Lady !  I  pray  thee  not  recall  those  words. 
For  I  am  Roland!"  From  his  face  he  threw 
The  hood  and  pilgrim's  cloak,— and  a  young 

knight 
Knelt  before  Isabbllb! 


They  loved  ;  —  they  were  beloved.     Oh, 

happiness  I 
I  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  of  bliss. 
In  saying  that  they  loved.  The  young  heart 

has 
Such  store  of  wealth  in  its  own  fresh  wild 

pulse ; 
And  it  is  love  that  works  the  mind,   and 

brings 
Its  treasure  to  the  light.   I  did  love  once — 
Loved  as  youth — woman  —  genius   loves; 

though  now 
My  heart  is  chilled  and  sear,   and  taught 

to  wear 
That  falsest  of  false  things — a  mask  of  smUes; 
Yet  every  pulse  throbs  at  the  memory 
Of  that  which  has  been !  Lov^  is  like  the 

glass. 
That  throws  its  own  rich  colour  over  all. 
And  makes  all  beautiful.  The  morning  looks 


Its  very  loveliest,  when  the  fresh  air 
Has  tinged  the  cheek  we  love  with  ita  glii 

red; 
And  the  hot  noon  flits  by  most  rapidly. 
When  dearest  eyes  gase  with  us  on  the  pa?' 
Bearing  the  poet's  words  of  love  :  sod  tbrs 
The  twilight-walk,  when  the  linked  arms 

can  feel 
The  beating  of  the  heart ;  upon  the  sir 
There  is  a  music  never  heard  bat  once,— 
A  light  the  eyes  can  never  see  again  ; 
Each  star  has  its  own  prophecy  of  hope. 
And  every  song  and  tale  that  breathe  of  Iotc 
Seem  echoes  of  the  heart. 


And  time  |MWt  by— 
As  time  will  ever  pass,  when  Love  has  lent 
His  rainbow-plumes  to  aid  his  flight — and 

spring 
Had  wedded  with  the  summer,  when  a  steed 
Stood  at  Lord  Hbrbbrt's  gate, — and  Isa- 
bbllb 
Had  wept  farewell  to  Roland,  and  had  givrn 
Her  blue  scarf  for  his  colours.  He  was  gpor 
To  raise  his  vassals,  for  Lord  HuLBBni'i 

towers 
Were  menaced  with  a  siege;  and   he  bad 

sworn 
By  Isabbllb's  white  hand  that  he  would 

claim 
Its  beauty  only  as  a  conqueror's  prise. 
Autumn  was  on  the  woods,  when  the  bint 

Rhine 
Grew  red  with   blood:  —  Lord  HaaBSBT's 

banner  flies. 
And  gallant  is  the  bearing  of  bis  ranks. 
But  where  is  he  who  said  that  he  woald  ride 
At   his  right  hand    to  battle?—  Roland! 

where — 
Oh !  where  is  Roland  f 


Isabbllb  has  watched 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,   in  vain. 
Till  she  has  wept  in  hopelessness,and  thonght 
Upon  old  histories,  and  said  with  them, 
«'There  is  no  hope  in  man's  fidelity!" 
Isabbllb  stood  upon  her  lonely  tower; 
And,  as  the  evening-star  rose  up,  she  saw 
An  armed  train  bearing  her  father's  banner 
In  triumph  to  the  casUe.    Down  she  flew 
To  greet  the  victors : — they  had  reached  tbc 

hall 
Before  herself.  What  saw  the  maiden  there  ? 
A  bier! — her  father  laid  upon  that  bier! 
Roland  was  kneeling  by  the  side,  his  fare 
Bowed  on  his  hands  and  bid ; — but  Isabbllb 
Knew  the  dark  curling  hair  and  stately  form. 
And  threw  her  on  his  breast.  He  shrank  away 
As  she  were  death,  or  sickness,  or  despair. 
'Isabbllb!  it  was  I  who  slew  thy  father !** 
She  fell  almost  a  corpse  upon  the  body. 
It  was  too  true !  With  all  a  lover's  speed, 
Roland  had  sought  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 
He  gained  the  field  just  as  the  crash  begaa  ;— 
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Unwitting*  of  his  coloara,  he  had  slain 
The  father  of  his  vorshlpped  Isabbllb  ! 


They  met  once  more ; — and  Isabbixb  was 

changed 
At  much  as  if  a  lapse  of  years  had  past: 
She  was  so  thin,  so  pale,  and  her  dim  eye 
Had  wept  away  its  luxury  of  blue. 
She  had  cut  off  her  sunny  hair,  and  wore 
A  robe  of  black,  with  a  white  crucifix: — 
It  told  her  destiny — her  youth  was  TOwed 
T^  Heaven.  And  in  the  convent  of  the  isle 
That  day  she  was  to  enter,  Roland  stood 
Like  marble,  cold,  and  pale,  and  motionless : 
The  heavy  sweat  upon  his  brow  was  all 
His  sign  of  life.   At  length  he  snatched  the 

scarf 
That  IsABBixB  had  tied  around  his  neck, 
And  gave  it  her, — and  prayed  that  she  would 

wave 
Its  white  folds  from  the  lattice  of  her  cell 
At  each  pale  rising  of  the  evening-star. 
That  he  might  know  she  lived.  They  parted : 

— Never 
Those  lovers  met  again !  But  Rolahb  built 
A  tower  beside  the  Rhine,  and  there  he  dwelt. 
And  every  evening  saw  the  white  scarf  waved. 
And  heard  the  vesper-hymn  of  Isabbllb 
Float  in  deep  sweetness  o*er  the  silent  river. 
One  evening,  and  he  did  not  see  the  scarf, — 
He  watched  and  watched  in  vain ;  at  length 

his  hope 
Grew  desperate,  and  he  prayed  his  Isabbllb 
Might  have  forgotten  him :  —  but  midnight 

came. 
And  with  it  came  the  convent^s  heavy  bell. 
Tolling  for  a  departed  soul ;  and  then 
He  knew  that  Isabbllb  was  dead !  Next  day 
They  laid  her  in  her  grave ;  and  the  moon 

rose 
Upon  a  mourner  weeping  there : — that  tomb 
YfoB  RoLAMD^s  death-b^! 


THE  BAYADERE. 


Alf   HfDUN   TALB. 

The  Bavabbsb  wss  taken  from  some  faint  re- 
collection of  a  tale  I  had  either  read  or  heard ; 
and  meeting  with  the  word  ** Bayadere"*  many 
years  alter  recalled  it  to  my  memory  aa  a  sab- 
Jeet  eiqaititely  poetical.  I  havb  been  tince  told 
it  was  a  poem  of  Goithe"!.  This  poem  has  never 
been  to  mr  knowledge  translated ;  and,  being 
ignorant  of  the  German  langnage,  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  the  tale  conforms  to  the  original 
or  not. 

Thbbb  were  seventy  ptDars  around  the  hall, 

Of  wreathed  gold  was  each  capital. 

And  the  roof  was  fretted  with  ambef  and  gems, 

Such  as  light  kingly  diadems ; 

The  door  was  marble,  white  as  the  snow 

Ere  its  pnreneM  is  stained  by  its  fall  below : 


In  the  midst  played  a  fountain,  whose  starry 

showers 
Fell  like  beams  on  the  radiant  flowers. 
Whose  colours  were  gleaming,  as  every  one 
Burnt  Irom  the  kisses  just  caught  from  the 

sun; 
And  vases  sent  forth  their  silvery  clouds. 
Like  those  which  the   face   of  the  young 

moon  shrouds. 
But  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  twilight-hour 
When  the  dew  awakens  the  rose's  power. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  sun-bright  throne, 
Rich  with  every  glorious  stone ; 
And  the  purple  canopy  overhead 
Was  like  the  shade  o*er  the  dayfall  shed ; 
And  the  couch  beneath  was  of  buds  half 

blown, 
Hued  with  the  blooms  of  the  rainbow's  xone  ; 
And  round,  like  festoons,  a  vine  was  rolled, 
Whose  leaf  was  of  emerald,  whose  fruit  was 

of  gold. 
But  though  graced  as  for  a  festival. 
There  was  something  sad  in  that  stately  hall: 
There  floated  the  breath   of  the  harp  and 

flute,— 
But  the  sweetest  of  every  music  is  mute: 
There  are  flowers  of  light,  and  spiced  per-  - 

fume, — 
But  there  wants  the  sweetest  of  breath  and 

of  bloom : 
And  the  hall  is  lone,  and  the  hall  is  drear. 
For  the  smiling  of  woman  shineth  not  here. 
With  urns  of  mlour  o'er  him  weeping. 
Upon  the  couch  a  youth  is  sleeping: 
His  radiant  hair  is  bound  with  stars. 
Such  as  shine  on  the  brow  of  night. 
Filling  the  dome  with  diamond-rays. 
Only  than  bis  own  curls  less  bright. 
And  such  a  brow,  and  such  an  eye 
As  fit  a  young  divinity; 
A  brow  like  twilight's  darkening  line, 
An  eye  like  morning's  first  sunshine. 
Now  glancing  through  the  veil  of  dreams 
As  sudden  light  at  daybreak  streams. 
And  richer  than  the  mingled  shade 
By  gem,  and  gold,  and  purple  made. 
His  orient  wings  closed  o'er  his  head  ; 
Like  that  bird's,  bright  with  every  dye. 
Whose  home,  as  Persian  bards  have  said, 
Is  fixed  In  scented  Araby. 
Some  dream  is  passing  o'er  him  now — 
A  sudden  flush  is  on  his  brow ; 
And  from  his  lip  come  murmured  words. 
Low,  but  sweet  as  the  light  lute-chords 
When  o'er  its  strings  the  night-winds  glide 
To  woo  the  roses  by  its  side. 
He,  the  fair  boy-god,  whose  nest 
Is  in  the  water-lily's  breast ; 
He  of  the  many-arrowed  bow. 
Of  the  joys  that  come  and  go 
Like  tlie  leaves,  and  of  the  sighs 
Like  the  winds  of  summer-skies. 
Blushes  like  the  birds  of  spring. 
Soon  seen  and  soon  vanishing ; 
He  of  hopes,  and  he  of  fears. 
He  of  smiles,  and  he  of  tears^ 
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YoHB^  Cawdko,  he  Iim  brought 
A  sweet  dream  of  coloured  thought. 
One  of  love  and  woman's  power, 
To  Maiidau.a*s  ftleeping  hour. 


Joyless  and  dark  was  his  jewelled  tiironc. 
When  Manball4  awakened  and  found  him 

alone. 
He  drank  the  perfume  that  around  him  swept, 
*Twas  not  sweet  as  the  sigh  he  drank  as  he 

slept; 
There  was  music,  but  where  was  the  voice 

at  whose  tiurill 
Every  pulse  in  his  veins  was  throbbing  still  V 
And  dim  was  the  home  of  his  native  star 
While  the  light  of  woman  and  love  wan  afar; 
Aad  lips  of  the  rosebud,  and  vielet  eyes 
Are  the  sunniest  flowers  in  Paradise. 
He  veiled  the  lig^t  of  his  glorious  race 
In  a  mortal's  form  and  n  mortars  face, 
And  'mid  earth's  loveliest  sought  for  one 
Who  might  dwell  in  bis  hall  and  share  in 

his  throne. 


The  loorie  brought  to  his  cinnamon-nest 
The  bee  from  the  midst  of  its  honey-quest, 
And  otpen  the  leaves  of  the  lotus  lay 
To  welcome  the  noon  of  the  summer-day. 
It  was  glory,  and  light,  and  beauty  all. 
When  Mamdalla  closed  his  wing  in  Bengal. 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  stately  square, 
As  the  waves  of  the  sea  rolled  the  thousands 

there ; 
Their  gathering  was  round  the  gorgeous  car 
Where  sat  in  his  triumph  the  Subadar; 
For  his  sabre  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the 

slain, 
And  his  proudest  foes  were ohives  in  his  chain ; 
And  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  sound  of 

his  name. 
Rose  in  shouts  from  the  crowd  as  onwards 

he  came. 
With  gems  and  gold  on  eaoh  atagJian, 
A  thousand  warriors  led  the  van. 
Mounted  on  steeds  black  as  the  night. 
But  with  foam  and  with  stirrup  gleaming  in 

light; 
And  another  thousand  came  in  their  rear. 
On  white  horses,  armed  with  bow  and  spear. 
With  quivers  of  gold  on  each  shoulder  laid, 
And  with  crimson   belt  for   each  crooked 

blade. 
Then  followed  the  foot-ranks, — their  turbans 

showed 

Like  flashes  of  light  from  a  mountain -cloud, 
For  white  were  the  turbans  as  winteivsnow. 
And  death-black  the  foreheads  that  darkened 

below; 
Scarlet  and  white  was  each  soldier's  vest. 
And  each  bore  a  lion  of  gold  en  his  breast, 
For  this  was  the  chosen  band  that  bore 
The  lion-standard, — it  floated  o'er 
Their  ranks  like  morning ;  at  every  wave 
Of  that  purple  banner,  the  trumpata  gave 


A  martial  salute  to  the  radiant  CoUl 

That  bore  the  lion-king  wrought  in  goU. 

And  last  the  elephant  came,  whose  towrr 

Held  the  lord  of  this  pomp  and  power : 

And  round  that  chariot  of  his  pride. 

Like  chains  of  white  sea-pearls, 

OV  braids  enwove  of  oummer-flowers. 

Glided  fair  dancing-girls  ; 

And  as  the  rose-leaves  fall  to  earth. 

Their  light  feet  touched  the  groiwd, — 

But  for  the  sone  of  silver  hells 

You  had  not  heard  a  sound, 

As^  scattering  flowers  oler  the  wi^r. 

Whirled  round  the  beautifBl  array. 

But  there  was  one  who  'mid  thooi  aiione 

A  planet  lovely  and  alone, 

A  rose,  one  flower  amid  many. 

But  still  the  loveliest  of  any: 

Though  f^ir  her  arm  as  the  noonli^t, 

Others  might  raise  an  aim  as  white  ; 

Though  light  her  feet  as  music's  fall, 

Otiiers  might  he  as  musical; 

But  where  were  such  dark  eyes  ao  honl 

So  tender,  yet  witlial  so  hright. 

As  the  dark  orbs  had  in  their  smile 

Mingled  the  light  of  day  and  aight. 

And  where  was  that  wild  grace  whiidi  shrd 

A  loveliness  o'er  every  tread, 

A  beauty  shining  through  Ihe  whole. 

Something  which  opoke  of  iieart  and  aouL 

The  Almas  had  passed  lightly  on. 

The  armed  ranks,  the  crowd,  we»e  i 

Yet  gazed  Mandalla  on  the  square 

As  she  he  sought  still  glided  tfiere,- 

Oh  that  fond  look,  whmie  eyehallo  o( 

And  will  not  know  its  look  is  vain ! 

At  length  he  turned, — his  eilent  mood 

Sought  that  impassioned  solitude. 

The  Eden  of  young  hearts,  when  lirst 

Love  in  its  loneliness  is  nurat. 

He  sat  him  by  a  little  fount; 

A  tulip-tree  gvew  by  its  oide, 

A  lily  with  its  silver  towen 

Floated  in  silence  on  the  tide; 

And  far  round  a  banana-tree 

Extended  its  green  sanctuary  ; 

And  the  long  grass,  which  was  his  seat. 

With  every  motion  grew  more  sweet. 

Yielding  a  more  voluptuous  scent 

At  every  blade  his  pressure  bent 

And  there  he  lingered,  till  the  sky 

Lost  somewhat  of  its  brill iaacy. 

And  crimson  shadows  rolled  on  the  west, 

And  raised  the  moon  her  diamond-crest. 

And  came  a  freshness  on  the  trees. 

Harbinger  of  the  evening-breexe. 

When  a  sweet 'for- sound  ofoong. 

Borne  by  the 'breath  Of  flowers  along, 

A  mingling  of  the  voice  and  lute. 

Such  as  the  wind-harp,  when  it  makes 

Its  pleasant  music  to  the  gale 

Which  kisses  first  the  chords  it  broaka. 

He  followed  where  the  echo  led. 

Till  in  a  cypress-grove  he  fonad 

A  funeral  train,  that  round  a  grave 

Poorad  forth  tlteir  conrows*  wailing  aonsd: 
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^nd  by  the  tomh  a  choir  of  girls, 

^ith  meaaared  ateps  and  moumfal  notes. 

And  soow-white  robes,  while  on  the  nir, 

Vnbomid  their  wreathe,  each  dark  carl  floats, 

Paced  ronnd  and  sang  to  her  who  slept 

CaJm,  wJbile  their  young  eyes  oVrher  wept. 

And  she,  that  loveliest  one,  is  here, 

The  inoming*s  radiant  Bayadere: 

A  darker  light  in  her  dark  eyes, — 

For  tears  are  there, — a  paler  brow 

Changed  but  to  charm  the  moming^s  smile, 

Lees  sparkling,  bat  more  tonching  now. 

And  first  her  sweet  lip  preat  the  flute, 

A  nightingale  waked  by  the  rose. 

And  when  that  honey-breath  wao  mute, 

Was  heard  her  low  song^s  plaintiTe  close, 

Wailing  for  the  young  blossom's  fall. 

The  last,  the  asost  beloTed  of  all. 

As  died  in  gnshing  tears  the  lay, 

The  band  of  moamers  pasaed  away : 

They  left  their  wreathe  npon  the  tomb) 

Aa  fading  leavea  and  long  perfume 

Of  her  were  emblema ;  aad  anbonod 

Many  a  cage'a  gilded  round. 

And  aet  the  priaonere  free^  as  none 

Were  left  to  love  now  ahe  was  gone. 

And  aiure  winga  apread  on  the  air. 

And  aongi;  rejoicing  aonga,  were  heari; 

Bat,  pining,  aa  forgotten  now, 

Lingered  one  solitary  bird: 

A  beantifnl  aad  pearl-white  dove. 

Alone  in  its  remembering  lore. 

It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  thing 

To  mark  the  drooping  of  ite  wing. 

And  how  into  the  grave  it  prest. 

Till  soiled  the  darf  earth-sUin  its  breast ; 

And  darker  as  the  night-shades  grew, 

Sadder  became  its  walling  coo. 

As  if  it  missed  the  hand  that  bore. 

As  the  cool  twilight  came,  its  store 

Of  seeds  and  flowers. — ^There  was  one 

Who,  like  that  dove,  was  lingering  loae, — 

The  Bayadere:  her  part  had  been 

Only  the  hired  monrner's  part ; 

Bat  she  had  given  what  none  might  bay, — 

Tlie  precious  sorrow  of  the  heart. 

She  wooed  the  white  dove  to  her  breast, 

It  Bonght  at  once  its  pincn  of  rest: 

Ronnd  it  she  threw  her  raven-hair, — 

It  seemed  to  love  the  gentle  snare. 

And  its  soft  beak  was  raised  to  sip 

The  honey-dew  of  her  red  lip. 

Iter  dark  eyee  filled  with  tears,  to  fcel 

The  gentle  creature  closer  steal 

Into  her  heart  with  salt  caress. 

As  it  would  ihaak  her  tenderness ; 

To  her  ^twas  strange  aad  sweet  to  bo 

Beloved  in  soch  fond  purity, 

Aad  sighed  Mahoall*  to  think  that  sia 

C'onld  dwell  so  fhir  a  shrine  within. 

"^h,  grief  to  think  that  she  is  oao 

Who  like  the  bveese  is  wooed  and  won  I 

Yrt  sure  it  were  a  task  for  love 

To  eomr  like  dew  of  the  aight  from  above 

I'poa  her  heart,  and  wash  away, 

liikodast  fram  the  flowor%  its  stain  of  clay. 


And^  win  her  bach  ia  her  tears  to  Heaven 
Pure,  loved,  and  humble,  and  forgiven : 
Yes!  freed  from  the  soil  of  her  earthly  thrall, 
Her  smile  shall  light  up  my  starry  hall!** 


The  moonlight  is  on  a  little  bower. 
With  wall  and  with  roof  of  leaf  and  of  flower, 
Built  of  that  green  aad  holy  tree 
Which  heeds  not  how  rude  the  storm  may  be. 
Like  a  bridal  canopy  overhead 
The  jaaminea  their  alender  wreathinga  apread. 
One  with  stars  aa  ivory  white. 
The  other  with  clusters  of  amber  light ; 
Rose-trees  foor  grew  hy  the  wall, 
BeautiAil  each,  J^nt  different  all : 
One  with  that  pore  bat  crimson  flush 
That  marks  the  maiden's  first  h>ve-blash  $ 
By  ita  side  grew  another  one. 
Pale  as  the  snow  of  the  funeral  stone; 
The  next  was  rich  with  the  damask  dye 
Of  a  monarch's  purple  drapenr ; 
And  the  last  had  leaves  like  those  leavea  of 

gold 
Worked  on  that  drapery's  royal  fold. 
And  there  were  four  vases,  with  blosooma 

fiUed, 
Like  censers  of  incense,  their  fragrance  die- 

tilled; 
Lilies,  heaped  like  the  pearls  of  the  aea. 
Peeped  from  their  large  leaves'  security  ; 
Hyacinths  with  their  graceful  bells. 
Where  the  spirit  of  odour  dwells 
Like  the  spirit  of  music  in  ocean-shells : 
And  tulips,  with  every  colour  that  shines 
In  the  radiant  gems  of  Serendib's  mines  ; 
One  tulip  was  found  in  eveiy  wreath. 
That  oae  most  scorched  by  the  sammer's 

breath. 
Whose  passionnte  leaves  with  dieir  ruby  glow 
Hide  the  heart  that  lies  burning  and  black 

below. 
And  there,  beneath  the  flowered  shade 
By  a  pink  acacia  made, 
MinoALaA  lay,  and  by  his  side. 
With  eye,  aad  breath,  and  blush  that  vied 
With  the  star  and  with  the  flower 
In  their  own  and  loveliest  hour. 
Was  that  fair  Bayadare,  the  dove 
Yet  nestling  in  her  long  black  hair : 
She  has  now  more  than  that  to  love, 
Aad  the  loved  one  sat  by  her  there. 
And  by  the  sweet  acaciarporch 
They  drank  the  softness  of  the  breeae. — 
Oh  more  than  lovely  are  love*s  dreams, 
'Mid  lights  and  blooms  and  airs  like  these  I 
And  sometimes  she  would  leave  his  side. 
And  like  a  spirit  round  him  glide : 
A  light  shawl  now  wreathed  roaad  bar  brow. 


Now  waving  from  her  hand  of  saoar. 
Now  Boned  arouad  hor  graceful  waist, 
Aad  now  like  fetters  round  her  placed ; 
And  then,  flung  snddenly  nside. 
Her  many  eoffis,  instead,  anbound. 
Waved  in  fantastic  braids,  till  loosed. 
Her  loag  dark  tresses  swept  the  ground : 
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Then,  changing  from  the  toft  dow  step, 

Her  white  feet  bounded  on  the  wind 

Like  gleaming  silver,  and  her  hair 

Like  a  dark  banner  swept  behind  : 

Or  with  her  sweet  voice,  sweet  like  a  bird's 

IVhen  it  pours  forth  its  first  song  in  spring, 

The  one  like  an  echo  to  the  other. 

She  answered  the  sigh  of  her  soft  lute-string. 

And  with  eyes  that  darkened  in  gentlest  tears. 

Like  the  dewy  light  in  the  dark-eyed  dove, 

Would  she  sing  those  sorrowing  songs  that 

breathe 
Some  history  of  unhappy  love. 
Yes,  thou  art  mine!  Mandalla  said, — 
I  have  lighted  up  love  in  tfiy  youthful  heart ; 
I  taught  thee  its  tenderneBs,now  I  must  teach 
Its  faith,  its  grief,  and  its  gloomier  part ; 
And  then,  from  thy  earth-stains  purified. 
In  my  star  and  my  hall  shalt  thon  reign  my 

bride. 

It  was  an  evening  soft  and  fair, 
As  surely  those  in  Eden  are. 
When,  bearing  spoils  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Entered  the  Bayadere  her  bower : 
Her  love  lay  sleeping,  as  she  thought, 
And  playfully  a  bunch  she  caught 
Of  azure  hyacinth-bells,  and  o'er 
His  face  she  let  the  blossoms  fall : 
«'Why  I  am  jealous  of  thy  dreams. 
Awaken  at  thy  Aza's  call." 
No  answer  came  from  him  whose  tone 
Had  been  the  echo  of  her  own. 
She  spoke  again, — no  words  came  forth ; 
She  clasped  his  hand, — she  raised  his  head, — 
One  wild,  loud  scream,  she  sank  beside, 
As  pale,  as  cold,  almost  as  dead ! 


By  the  Ganges  raised,  for  the  morning-sun 
To  shed  his  earliest  beams  upon. 
Is  a  funeral  pile, — around  it  stand 
Priests  and  the  hired  mourners'  band. 
But  who  is  she  that  so  wildly  prays 
To  share  the  couch  and  light  the  blaze  V 
Mandalla's  love,  while  scornful  eye 
And  chilling  jeers  mock  her  agony: 
An  Alma  girl !  oh  shame,  deep  shame^ 
To  Brahma's  race  and  Brahma's  name ! 
Unmarked,  unpitied,  she  turned  aside. 
For  a  moment  her  bursting  tears  to  hide. 
None  thought  of  the  Bayadere,  till  the  fire 
Blazed  redly  and  fiercely  the  funeral  pyre; 
Then  like  a  thought  she  darted  by. 
And  sprang  on  the  homing  pile  to  die ! 

"Now  thou  art  mine !  away,  away 
To  my  own  bright  star,  to  my  home  of  day  !*' 
A  dear  voice  sighed,  as  he  bore  her  along 
Gently  as  spring-breezes  bear  tlie  song, 
"Thy  love  and  thy  faith  have  won  for  thee 
The  breath  of  immortality. 
Maid  of  earth,  Miwdalla  is  free  to  call 
AzA  the  queen  of  his  heart  and  hall!" 


GLADESMUIR. 

There  ie  so  home  like  the  home  of  our  {Brsnct. 
■o  remenibrascM  like  those  of  our  yoatk ;  tk? 
old  trees  whose  topmost-booghs  we  have  cliahed, 
tho  hedge  containing  that  priie  «  bird'*  neti, 
the  fairy-tale  we  heard  by  the  fireside,  are  thtmn 
of  deep  and  serioas  interest  in  aatiirity.  Tke 
heart,  crushed  or  hardened  by  iu  inttrcnmr^ 
with  the  world,  turns  with  affectionate  delif  bt 
to  its  early  dreams.  How  I  pity  thoae  wh^v 
childhood  has  been  unhappy!  to  them  ose  of  t^ 
sweetest  springs  of  feeling  has*  been  att^rij 
denied,  the  most  green  and  beaatiful  part  of 
life  laid  waste.  But  to  those  whose  spring  faai 
been  what  spring  should  ever  be,  fresh,  buojasu 
and  gladsome,  whose  cup  has  not  beea  p«iMae4 
at  the  first  draught,  how  delicious  is  reoollrc- 
tion !  they  truly  know  the  pleasures  of  asesBorr. 


-Thsr*  is  not 


A  valley  of  more  quiet  happiness. 
Bosomed  in  greener  trees,  or  with  m  river 
Clearer  than  thine,  Gladbskvir  !  There  are 

hugo  hilln 
Like  barriers  by  thy  side,  where  the  tall 

pine 
Stands  stately  as  a  warrior  in  his  prin^. 
Mixed  with  low  gnarled  oaks,  whose  yellow 

leaves 
Are  bound  with  ruby  tendrils,eraerald  shoots. 
And  the  wild  blossoms  of  the  honeysackle ; 
And  even  more  impervious  grows  the  hrier. 
Covered  with  thorns  and  roses,  mingled  like 
Pleasures  and  pains,    but  shedding  richly 

forth 
Its  fragrance  on  the  air;  and  by  its  side 
The  wilding  broom  as  sweet,  which  grace- 
fully 
Flings  its  long  tresses  like  a  maiden's  hair 
Waving  in  yellow  beauty.    The  red  doer 
Crouches  in  safety  in  its  secret  lair; 
The  sapphire,  bird's-eye,  and  blue  violetff. 
Mix  with  white  daisies  in  the  grass  beneath; 
And  in  the  boughs  above  the  woodlark  bnilds. 
And  makes  sweet  music  to   the  morning; 

while 
All  day  the  stockdove's  melancholy  notes 
Wail  plaintively — the  only  sounds  beside 
The  hum  of  the  wild  bees  around  some  trunk. 
Of  an  old  moss-clad  oak,  in  which  is  reared 
Their  honey-palace.  Where  the  forest  ends. 
Stretches  a  wide  brown  heath,  till  the  blue 

sky 
Becomes  its  boundary ;  there  the  only  growth 
Are  straggling  thickets  of  the  white-flowered 

thorn 
And  yellow  furze:   beyond  are  the  grass- 
fields. 
And   of    yet  fresher   verdure   the    yonng 

wheat; — 
These  border  round  the  village.  The  bright 

river 
Bounds  like  an  arrow  by,  buoyant  as  youth 
Rejoicing  in'  its  strength.    On  the  left  side. 
Half  hidden  by  the  aged  trees  that  time 
Has  spared  as  honouring  tlieir  sanctity. 
The  old  gray  church  is  seen :  its  mossy  wmlli 
And  ivy-covered  windows  tell  how  long 
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It  haa  been  tacred.    There  la  a  lone  path 
l^inding^   betide  yon  hill:  no   neighb'ring 

height 
Commanda  ao  wide  a  yiew;    the  ancient 

apire, 
The  cottagea,  their  gardens,  and  the  heath, 
Spread  far  beyond,  are  in  the  prospect  seen 
By  glimpaea  aa  the  greenwood-acreen  giree 

way. 
One  ia  now  tracing  it,  who  gazes  round 
Aa  each  look  were  hia  last.  The  anxioua  gaap 
That  drinlta  the  air  aa  e^ery  breath  bronght 

health; 
The  hurried  atep,  yet  lingering  at  timea, 
Aa  fearful  all  it  felt  were  bnt  a  dream — 
How  much  they  tell  of  deep  and  inward 

feeling ! 
That  atranger  la  worn  down  with  toil  and 

pain, 
Hia  ainewy  frame  ia  waated,  and  hia  brow 
la  darkened  with  long  auflTering ;  yet  he  ia 
Oh  more  than  happy! — he  haa  reached  hia 

home. 
And  Ronald  ia  a  wanderer  no  more. 
How  often  in  that  fair  romantic  land 
Where  he  had  been  a  aoldier,  he  had  turned 
From  the  rich  groTes  of  Spadi,  to  think  upon 
The  oak  and  pine ;  turned  from  the  spicy  air. 
To  sicken  for  his  own  fresh  mountain-breeie ; 
And  loved  the  night,  for  then  familiar  things. 
The  moon  and  stars,  were  visible,  and  looked 
Aa  they  had  alwaya  done,  and  shed  sweet 

tears 

To  think  that  he  might  see  them  shine  again 
Over  hia  own  Glabbshvir  !  That  ailrer  moon. 
In  all  her  perfect  beauty,  ia  now  riaing; 
The  purple  billowa  of  the  west  hare  yet 
A  shadowy  glory;  all  beside  is  calm. 
And  tender  and  serene — a  quiet  light. 
Which  suited  well  the  melancholy  joy 
Of  RoNALD*s  heart.  At  every  step  the  light 
Played  o'er   some  old   remembrance;  now 

the  ray 
Dimpled  the  crystal  river;  now  the  church 
Had  all  its  windows  glittering  from  beneath 
The  curtaining  ivy.  Near  and  more  near  he 

drew — 
Hia  heart  beat  quick,  for  the  next  atep  will  be 
Upon  his  Ikther's  threshold  I  But  he  paused— 
He  heard  a  sweet  and  sacred  sound — they 

joined 
In  the  accustomed  psalm,  and  then  they  said 
The  words  of  God,  and,  last  of  all,  a  prayer 
More  solemn,  and  more  touching.  He  could 

hear 
Low  sobs  as  it  was  uttered.   They  did  pray 
His  safety,  his  return,  his  happiness; 
And  ere  they  ended  he  was  in  their  arms  I 
The  wind  rose  up,  and  o'er  the  calm  blue  sky 
The  tempest  gathered,  and  the  heavy  rain 
Beat   on  the  casement;   but  they  pressed 

them  round 
The  biasing  hearth,  and  sat  while  Ronald 

spoke 
Of  thf  fierce  battle ;  and  all  answered  him   I 
With  wonder,  and  with  telling  how  they  wept  | 


During  his  absence,  how  they  numbered  o*er 
The  daya  for  his  return.     Thrice  hallowed 

shrine 
Of  the  heart's  intercourse,  our  own  fireside ! 
I  do  remember  in  my  early  youth 
I  parted  f^om  ita  circle;  how  I  pined 
With  happy  recollections — they  to  me 
Were   sickness  and    deep  sorrow:   how   I 

thought 
Of  the  strange  tide,  the  laugh,  the  gentle 

amile 
Breathing  of  love, that  whiled  the  night  away. 
The  hour  of  abaence  past,  I  was  again 
With  those  who  loved  me.   What  a  beauty 

dwelt 
In  each  accustomed  face !  what  music  hung 
On  each  familiar  voice !  We  circled  in 
Our  meeting  ring  of  happiness.    If  e'er 
This  life  has  bliss,  I  knew  and  felt  it  then! 


But  there  was  one  Ronald  remembered  not, 
Yet  'twas  a  creature  beautiful  as  Hope, 
With  eyes  blue  as  the  harebell  when  the  dew 
Sparkles  upon  its  azure  leaves ;  a  cheek 
Fresh  as  a  mountain-rose,  but  delicate 
As  rainbow-colours,  and  as  changeful  too. 
The  orphan  Ellbn,  have  you  then  forgot 
Your  laughing  playmate?   Ronald  would 

have  clasped 
The  maiden  to  his  heart,  but  she  shrank 

back: 
A  crimson  blush  and  tearful  lida  belied 
Her  light  tone,  as  she  bade  him  not  forget 
So  soon  his  former  friends.  Bnt  the  next  mom 
Were  other  tears  than  those  sweet  ones  that 

come 
Of  the  full  heart'a  o'erflowinga.    He  waa 

given. 
The  loved,  the  wanderer,  to  their  prayers 

at  laat; 
But  he  waa  now  ao  changed,  there  waa  no 

trace 
Left  of  hia  former  aelf ;  the  glow  of  health. 
Of  youth,  was  gone,  and  in  his  sallow  cheek 
And  faded  eye  decay  sat  visible  ;— 
All  felt  that  he  was  sinking  to  the  grave. 
He  wandered  like  a  ghost  around;  would 

lean. 
For  hours,  and  watch  the  river;  or  would  lie 
Beneath  sonie  aged  tree,  and  hear  the  birds 
Singing  so  cheerfully ;  and  with  faint  step 
Would  sometimes  try  the  mountain-side.  He 

loved 
To  look  upon  the  setting  sun,  and  mark 
The  twilight's  dim  approach.  He  said  he  was 
Most  happy  that  all  through  his  life  one  wish 
Had  still  been  present  to  his  soul — the  wish 
That  he  might  breathe  his  native  air  again  ;— 
That  prayer  was  granted,  for  he  died  at  home. 


One  wept  for  him  when  other  eyes  were 
dry, 
Treaaured  his  name  in  silence  and  in  tf«rs. 
Till  her  young  heart's  impassioned  solitude 
68 
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Wat  filled  bat  vith  hit  ima^e.  She  had 
soothed 

And  watched  his  few  hut  hoars — bat  he 
was  gone ! 

The  graTO  to  her  was  now  the  goal  of  hope ! 

She  passed,  but  gently  as  the  rose-leares  fall 

Scattered  by  the  spring-gales.  Two  months 
had  fled 

Since  Ronald  died ;  they  threw  the  summer- 
flowers 

Upon  his  sod,  and  ere  those  leaves  were 
tinged 

With  autumn's  yellow  colours,  they  were 
twined 

For  the  poor  Ellbm's  death-wreaths!  .    .    . 

They  made  her  grare  by  Ronald's. 


LINES 

WaiTTBH  UNDBB  A  PICTITRK  OP  A  6IBL  BUBNIN6 

A   LOTB-LBTTBB. 

V 

The  linee  were  filled  with  many  s  tender  thing. 
All  the  impassioned  heart's  fond  commaning. 

I  TOOK  the  scroll:  I  could  not  brook 

An  eye  to  gaze  on  it  save  mine ; 
I  could  not  bear  another's  look 

Should  dwell  upon  one  thought  of  thine. 
My  lamp  was  burning  by  my  side, 

I  held  thy  letter  to  the  flame, 
I  marked  the  blaze  swift  o'er  it  glide. 

It  did  not  even  spare  thy  name. 
Soon  the  light  from  the  embers  past, 

I  felt  so  sad  to  see  it  die, 
So  bright  at  first,  so  dark  at  last, 

I  feared  it  was  Love's  history. 


THE  PAINTER'S   LOVE. 

Yova  skies  are  blue,  your  sun  is  bright; 
But  sky  nor  sun  has  that  sweet  light 
Which  gleamed  upon  the  summer-sky 
Of  my  own  lovely  Italy  ! 
'TIS  long  since  I  have  breathed  the  air. 
Which,  filled  with  odours,  floated  there,- 
Sometimes  in  sleep  a  gale  sweeps  by, 
Rich  with  the  rose  and  myrtlc*s  sigh ; — 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  the  vine 
With  Autumn's  topaz  clusters  shine ; 
And  watched  the  laden  branches  bending. 
And  heard  the  vintage-songs  ascending; 
'Tis  very  long  since  I  have  seen 
The  ivy's  death-wreath,  cold  and  green. 
Hang  round  the  old  and  broken  stone 
Raised  by  the  hands  now  dead  and  gone ! 
I  do  remember  one  lone  spot. 
By  most  unnoticed  or  forgot — 
Woald  that  I  too  recalled  it  not! 


It  was  a  little  temple,  (my. 

With  half  its  pillars  worn  away. 

No  roof  left,  but  one  cypress-tree 

Flinging  its  branches  raonrnfully : 

In  ancient  days  this  was  a  shrine 

For  goddess  or  for  nymph  divine. 

And  sometimes  I  have  dreamed  I  liettrd 

A  step  soft  as  a  lover's  word. 

And  caught  a  perfume  on  the  air. 

And  saw  a  shadow  gliding  lair. 

Dim,  sad  as  if  it  came  to  sigh 

O'er  thoughts,and  things,  and  time  paaard  by ! 

On  one  side  of  the  temple  stood 

A  deep  and  solitary  wood. 

Where  chesnuts  reared  their  giant  leagrth. 

And  mocked  the  fallen  columns*  atrea^th; 

It  was  the  lone  wood-pigeon's  home. 

And  flocks  of  them  would  oftttmea  OMnei, 

And,  lighting  on  the  temple,  pour 

A  cooing  dirge  to  days  no  more! 

And  by  its  side  there  was  a  lake 

With  only  snow-white  swans  to  break. 

With  ebon  feet  and  silver  wing. 

The  quiet  waters'  glittering. 

And  when  sometimes,  as  eve  closed  §■» 

I  waked  my  lonely  mandolin. 

The  gentle  birds  came  gliding  i 

As  if  they  loved  that  song  to  ' 


'Tis  past,  'tis  past,  my  happineaa 
Was  all  too  pure  and  passionless! 
I  waked  from  calm  and  pleasant  (~ 
To  watch  the  morning's  earliest  gh 
Wandering  with  light  feet  'mid  the  dew. 
Till  my  cheek  caught  its  rosy  hue; 
And  when  uprose  the  bright-eyed  moon, 
I  sorrowed  day  was  done  so  soon ; 
Save  that  I  loved  the  sweet  starlight. 
The  soft,  the  happy  sleep  of  night ! 


Time  has  changed  since,  and  I  liSTe  wept 
The  day  away ;  and  when  I  slept. 
My  sleeping  eyes  ceased  not  their  tears ; 
And  jealousies,  griefs,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Even  in  slumber  held  their  reign. 
And  gnawed    my    heart,   and    racked  ay 

'     brain ! 
Oh  much, — most  withering  'tis  to  feel 
The  hours  like  guilty  creatures  steal. 
To  wish  the  weary  day  was  past. 
And  yet  to  have  no  hope  at  last ! 
All's  in  that  curse,  aught  else  above.. 
That  fell  on  me — betrayed  love ! 


There  was  a  stranger  sought  oar  land. 
A  youth,  who  with  a  painter's  band 
Traced  our  sweet  valleys  and  oar  vines. 
The  moonlight  on  the  rained  shrines. 
And  now  and  then  the  brow  of  pearl 
And  black  eyes  of  the  peasant-girl : 
We  met  and  loved — ah !  even  now 
My  pulse  throbs  to  recall  that  row 
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Oar  first  Icim  aealed,  we  stood  beneath 

Tlic  cypress- tree's  fiinereul  wreath. 

That  temple's  roof.   Bat  what  thought  I 

Of  aught  like  eyil  augury ! 

I  only  felt  his  burning  sighs, 

I  only  looked  within  his  eyes, 

I  saw  no  dooming  star  above. 

There  is  such  happiness  in  love ! 

I  left,  with  him,  my  native  shore. 

Not  as  a  bride  who  passes  o'er 

Her  father's  threshold  with  his  blessing. 

With  flowers  strewn  and  friends  caressing. 

Kind  words,  and  purest  hopes  to  cheer 

The  bashfolness  of  maidrn  fear; 

But  I — I  fled  as  culprits  fly. 

By  night,  watched  only  by  one  eye, 

IVhose  look  was  all  the  world  to  me. 

And  it  met  mine  so  tenderly, 

I  thought  not  of  the  days  to  come, 

I  thought  not  of  my  own  sweet  home, 

Nor  of  mine  aged  father's  sorrow, — 

Wild  love  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow. 

I  left  uiy  home,  and  I  was  left 

A  stranger  in  his  land,  bereft 

Of  even  hope ;  there  was  not  one 

Familiar  face  to  look  upon. — 

Their  speech  was  strange.    This  penalty 

Was  meet ;  Hiut  surely  not  from  thee. 

False  love! — 'twas  not  for  thee  to  break 

The  heart  but  sullied  for  thy  sake!— 


I  could  have  wished  once  more  to  sec 
Thy  green  hills,  loveliest  Itjii.y! 
I  could  have  wished  yet  to  have  hung 
Upon  the  music  of  thy  tongue ; 
1  could  have  wished  thy  flowers  to  bloom- 
Thv  cypress  planted  by  my  tomb! 
This  wish  is  vain,  my  grave  must  be 
Far  dbtant  from  my  own  country ! 
I  must  rest  here. — Oh  lay  me  then 
By  the  white  church  in  yonder  glen ; 
Amid  the  darkening  elms,  it  seems. 
Thus  silvered  over  by  the  beams 
Of  the  pale  moon,  a  very  shrine 
For  wounded  hearts — it  shall  be  mine ! 
There  is  one  comer,  green  and  lone, 
A  dark  tcw  over  it  has  thrown 
Long,  night-like  boughs ;  'tis  thickly  set 
With  primrose  atad  with  violet. 
Their  bloom  's  now  past ;  but  in  the  spring 
They  will  be  sweet  and  glistening. 
There  is  a  bird,  too,  of  your  clime. 
That  sings  there  in  the  winter-time; 
My  funeral  hymn  his  song  will  be. 
Which  there  are  none  to  chant,  save  he. 
And  let  there  bo  memorial  none. 
No  name  upon  the  cold  white  stone : 
The  only  heart  where  I  would  be 
Remembered,  is  now  dead  to  me! 
I  would  not  even  have  him  weep 
O'er  his  Italian  love's  last  sleep. 
Oh,  tears  are  a  most  worthless  token 
^hen  hearts  they  would  have  soothed  are 
broken ! 


MANMADIN,  THE  INDIAN  CUPID, 

FLOITIRQ   DOWN   THB   «AN«KS. 

Thbbb  is  darkness  on  the  sky. 
And  the  troubled  waves  run  high. 
And  the  lightning-flash  is  breaking. 
And  the  thunder-peal  is  waking; 
Reddening  meteors,  strange  and  bright. 
Cross  the  rainbow's  timid  light. 
As  if  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
Storm  and  sunshine,  shook  the  sphere. 
Tempest-winds  rush  fierce  along, 
Bearing  yet  a  sound  of  song. 
Music's  on  the  tempest's  wing. 
Wafting  thee,  young  Mimmadim  ! 
Pillowed  on  a  lotus-flower 
Gathered  in  a  summer-hour. 
Rides  he  o'er  the  mountain-wave 
Which  would  be  a  tall  ship's  grave! 
At  his  back  his  bow  is  slung. 
Sugar-cane,  with  wild  bees  strung, — 
Bee.s  bom  witli  the  buds  of  spring. 
Yet  with  each  a  deadly  sting ; — 
Grasping  in  his  infant  hand 
Arrows  in  their  silken  band. 
Each  made  of  a  signal  flower. 
Emblem  of  its  varied  power; 
Some  formed  of  the  silver  leaf 
Of  the  almond,  bright  and  brief. 
Just  a  frail  and  lovely  thing, 
For  but  one  hour's  flourishing ; 
Others,  on  whose  shaft  there  glows 
The  red  beauty  of  the  rose ; 
Some  in  spring's  half-folded  bloom, 
Some  in  summer's  full  perfume; 
Some  with  withered  leaves  and  sere, 
Falling  with  the  falling  year; 
Some  bright  with  the  rainbow-dyes 
Of  the  tulip's  vanities; 
Some,  bound  with  the  lily's  bell, 
BreaUie  of  love  that  dares  not  tell 
Its  sweet  feelings;  the  dark  leaves 
Of  the  esignum,  which  grieves 
Droopingly,  round  some  were  bound; 
Others  were  with  tendrils  wound 
Of  the  green  and  laughing  vino, — 
And  the  barb  was  dipped  in  wine. 
But  all  these  are  summer-ills,     • 
Like  the  tree  whose  stem  distils 
Balm  beneath  its  pleasant  shade 
In  the  wounds  its  thoms  have  made. 
Though  the  flowers  may  fade  and  die, 
'Tis  but  a  light  penalty. 
All  these  bloom-clad  darts  arc  meant 
But  for  a  short-lived  content ! 
Yet  one  arrow  has  a  power 
Lasting  till  life's  latest  hour-~ 
Weary  day  and  sleepless  night. 
Lightning-gleams  of  fierce  delight. 
Fragrant  and  yet  poisoned  sighs. 
Agonies  and  ecstasies; 
Hopes,  like  fires  amid  the  gloom. 
Lighting  only  to  consume ! 
Happiness  one  hasty  draught. 
And  the  lip  has  venom  quaffed. 
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Doubt,  despairing,  crime,  and  craft. 
Are  upon  that  lionied  sliaf t ! 
It  ha«  made  tlie  crowned  Icing  ' 

Crondi  beneatli  liit  tulfering; 
Made  tlie  beauty's  cheeic  more  pale 
Than  tlie  foldings  of  her  reil ; 
Like  a  child  the  soldier  kneel 
l^ho  had  mocked  at  flame  or  steel; 
Bade  the  fires  of  genius  turn 
On  their  own  breasts,  and  there  burn; 
A  wound,  a  blight,  a  ciirse,  a  doom. 
Bowing  young  hearts  to  the  tomb ! 
Well  may  storm  be  on  the  sky. 
And  the  waters  roll  on  high. 
When  Mahmadin  passes  by. 
Earth  below,  and  heaTon  above. 
Well  may  bend  to  thee,  oh  Love! 


THE    VIOLET. 

VioLSTs ! — deep-blue  riolets ! 
Aprifs  loveliest  coronets! 
Tnere  are  no  flowers  grow  in  the  vale, 
Kissed  by  the  dew,  wooed  by  the  gale, — 
None  by  the  dew  of  the  twilight  wet, 
89  sweet  as  the  deep-blue  violet ; 
I  do  remember  how  sweet  a  breath 
Came  with  the  axure  light  of  a  wreath 
That  hung  round  the  wild  harp's   golden 

chords. 
Which  rang  to  my  dark-eyed  lover's  words. 
I  have  seen  that  dear  harp  rolled 
With  gems  of  the  East  and  bands  of  gold ; 
But  it  never  was  sweeter  than  when  set 
With  leaves  of  the  deep-blue  violet! 
And  when  the  grave  shall  open  for  me, — 
I  care  not  how  soon  that  time  may  be, — 
Never  a  rose  shall  grow  on  that  tomb. 
It  breathes  too  much  of  hope  and  of  bloom; 
But  there  be  that  flower's  meek  regret, 
The  bending  and  deep -blue  violet ! 


THE    CRUSADER. 

Hb  la  come  from  the  land  of  the  sword  and 

shrine, 
From  the  sainted  battles  of  Palestine; 
The  snow-plumes  wave  o'er  his  victor-crest, 
Like  a  glory  the  red  cross  hangs  at  his  breast; 
His  courser  is  black  as  black  can  be. 
Save  the  brow-star  white  as  the  foam  of 

the  sea. 
And  he  wears  a  scarf  of  broidery  rare. 
The  last  love-gift  of  his  lady  fair: 
It  Ibore  for  device  a  cross  and  a  dove. 
And  the  words,  I  am  vowed  to  my  God  and 

my  love! 
He  comes  not  back  the  same  that  he  went. 
For  his  sword  has  been  tried,  and  his  strength 

has  been  spent; 


His  golden  hair  has  a  deeper  brown. 
And  his  brow  has  caught  a  darker  frowa, 
And  his  lip  hath  lost  its  boyish  red. 
And  the  shade  of  the  south  o'er  him  cbcci 

is  spreads 
But  stately  his  step,  and  his  bearings  high. 
And  wild  the  light  of  hb  fiery  eye; 
And  proud  in  the  lists  were  the  maidea  bright 
Who  might  claim  the  Knight  of  the  Cresi 

for  her  knight. 
But  he  rides  for  the  home  he  has  pined  to  see 
In  the  court,  in  the  camp,  in  capthviQr. 


He    reached   the   castle, — the  gate   was 

thrown 

Open  and  wide,  but  he  stood  there  nkme; 
He  entered  the  door, — hb  own  step  was  ail 
That  echoed  within  the  deserted  hall ; 
He  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  ancient  tower. 
And  for  banner  there  waved  one  pale  wail- 
flower  ; 
And  for  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  soond  of 

the  horn. 
Came  the  scream  of  the  owl  on  the  ai^ht- 

wind  borne; 
And   the  turrets  were  falling,  the  vaasaU 

were  flown. 
And  the  bat  ruled  the  halls  he  had  thought 

his  own. 
His  heart  throbbed  high:  oh,  never  again 
Might  he  soothe  with  sweet  thoughts  his 

spirit's  pain; 
He  never  might  think  on  his  boyish  yean 
Till  his  eyes'  grew  dim  with  Uioee  sweet 

warm  tears 
Which  Hope  and  Memory  shed  when  they 

meet. 
The  grave  of  his  .kindred  was  at  his  feet: 
He  stood  alone,  the  last  of  his  race. 
With  the  cold,  wide  world  for  hb  dwelliqg- 

place. 
The  home  of  his  fathers  gone  to  decay, — 
All  but  their  memory  was  passed  away; 
No  one  to  welcome,  no  one  to  share. 
The  laurel  he  no  more  was  proud  to  wear : 
He  came  in  the  pride  of  his  war-snecesa 
But  to  weep  over  very  desolateness. 
They  pointed  him  to  a  barren  plain 
Where  his  flither,  his  brothers,  his  kinsmen 

were  slain; 
They  showed  him  the  lowly  grave,  where  slept 
The  maiden  whose  scarf  he  so  truly  had  kept; 
But  they  could  not  show  him  one  U  ving  thing 
To  which  his  withered  heart  could  cling. 

Amid  the  warriors  of  Palestine 
Is  one,  Uie  first  in  the  battle-line; 
It  is  not  for  glory  he  seeks  the  field. 
For  a  blasted  tree  is  upon  hb  shield. 
And  the  motto  he  bears  is,  **I  fight  for  a 

grave:" 
He  found  it— that  warnor  has  died  with 

the  brave! 
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VERSES, 

•UPFOSBD  TO  BB  WBITTBN  IN  A  BURIlL-GBOViai 
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What    though    no    scalptarM   monuments 

around, 
With  epitaphfl  engraTen,  meet  me  here ; 
Yet  conscioufl  feeling  owns,  with  awe  pro- 
found, 
The  hahitatiou  of  the  dead  is  near : 
With  reverend  feeling,  not  with  childish  fear, 
I  tread  the  ground  which  they,  when  living, 

trod: 

Pondering  this  truth,  to  Christians  justly  dear. 

Whose  influence  lends  an  interest  to  the  sod 

That  covers  their  remains: — The  dead  still 

live  to  Godl 


Is  it  not  written  in  the  hallowed  page 
Of  Revelation,  God  remains  to  he 
The  tiord  of  all,  in  every  clime  and  age. 
Who  fearM  and  serv'd  him  living?  Did  not  He, 
Who  for  our  sins  expirM  upon  the  tree. 
Style  him  of  Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob, — Lord! 
Because  they  liv'd  to  Him?  Then  why  should 

we 
(As  if  we  could  no  fitter  meed  afford) 
Raise   them  memorials  here? — Their  dust 

shall  he  restored. 


Could  we  conceive  Death  was  indeed  the  close 
Of  our  existence,  Nature  might  demand 
That,  where  the  reliques  of  our  friends  repose. 
Some  record  to  their  memory  should  stand, 
To  keep  them  unforgotten  in  the  land : — 
Then,  then  indeed,  um,tomb,  or  marble-bust, 
By  sculptor's  art  elaborately  planned. 
Would  seem  a  debt  due  to  tiieir  mouldering 

dust. 
Though  time  would  soon  efface  the  perish- 
able trust. 


But,  hoping,  and  believing;  yea,  through 

Faith, 
Knowing,  because  His  word  lias  told  us  so, 


That  Christ,  our  Captain,  triumph*d  over 

Death, 
And  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  dead  below;— 
That  he  has  trod  for  man  this  path  of  woe, 
Dying, — to  rise  again ! — we  would  not  grace 
Death's  transitory  spell  with  trophied  show; 
As  if  that  shadowy  vale  supplied  no  trace 
To  prove  the  grave  is  not  our  final  dwelling- 
place. 


The  poet's  page,  indeed,  would  fain  supply 
A  specious  reason  for  the  sculptor's  art; 
TeUing  of  «'Ao/y  texts  that  teach  to  die:'* 
But  much  I  doubt  they  seldom  reach  the 

heart 
Of  chnrch-yard-rovers.  How  should  truths 

impart 
Instruction,  when  engraven  upon  stone. 
If  unconfess'd  before?  The  Christian's  chart 
Records  the  answer  unto  Dives  known, 
Who,  for  his  brethren's  sake,   pleaded  in 

suppliant  tone. 


If  Moses  and  the  Prophets  sprak  unheard. 
Neither  would  they  believe  if  flj^otc  tlje  dead. 
Then  how  should  those,  by  whom  unmoT'd 

tbe  word 
Of  greater  far  than  such  has  nft  hi'rn  rend. 
By  random  texts,  thus  strewn  nrnunil,  be  led 
Aright  to  live,  or  die?  And  how  min  h  Ivvt 
Can  false  and  foolish  tributes,  idly  spread. 
In  mockery  of  truth  and  tenderness. 
Awaken  solemn  thoughts,  or  holy  themes 

impress? 


And,  therefore,  would  I  never  wish  to  see 
Tombstone,  or  epitaph  obtruded  here. 
All  has  been  done,  requir'd  by  decency. 
When  the  unprison'd  spirit  sought  its  sphere : 
The  lifeless  body,  stretch'd  upon  the  bier 
With  due  solemnity,  was  laid  in  earth; 
AndFriendship's  parting  sigh,  Affection'stear, 
Claim'd  by  pure  love,  and  deeply  cherish'd 

worth. 
Might  rise  or  foil  ancheck'd,as  sorrow  gave 

them  birth. 
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There  wanted  not  the  pall,  or  nodding  plnme. 
The  white-robM  priest,  the  stated  form  of 

prayer ; 
There  needed  not  the  liveryM  garb  of  gloom, 
That   grief,    or   careleMnest,    alilce   might 

i?ear; 
'Twaa  felt  that  inch  things  had  no  business 

there. 
Instead  of  these,  a  silent  pause,  to  tell 
What  language  could  not;  or,  nnconn'd  by 

care 
Of  rhetoric's  rules,  from  faltering  lips  there 

fell 
Some  truths  to  mourners  dear,  in  memory 

long  to  dwell. 


Then  came    the   painful  close-— delayM  as 

long 
As  well  might  be  for  silent  sorrow's  sake ; 
Hallow'd  by  love,    which  never  seems  so 

strong. 
As  when  its  dearest  ties  are  doom'd  to  break. 
One  forewell-glancc  there  yet  remained  to 

take: 

Scarce  could  the  tearful  eye  fulfil  its  trust, 
l¥hen,  leaning  o'er  the  grave,  with  thoughts 

awake 
To  joys  departed,  the  heart  felt  it  must 
Assent  unto  the  truth  which  tells  us — we 

are  dust! 


The  scene  is  past! — and  what  of  added  good 
The  dead  to  honour,  or  to  soothe  the  living. 
Could  then  have  mingled  with  the  spirit's 

mood. 
From  all  the  empty  show  of  man's  contriving? 
What  worthier  of  memory's  cherish'd  hiving 
With  miser  care?  In  hours  of  such  distress 
Deep,  deep  into  itself  the  heart  is  diving; 
Ay !  into  depths  which  reason  must  confess. 
At  least  mine  owns  them   so,   awful  and 

fathomless ! 


Oh !  'tis  not  in  the  bitterness  of  grief 
Bereavement  brings  with  it,  the  anguish'd 

mind 
Can  find  in  funeral  mummeries  relief. 
What  matters,  to  the  mourner  left  behind. 
The  outward  pomp  of  circumstance,  assign'd 
To  such  a  sacrifice?  What  monument 
Is  wanted,  where  affection  has  enshrin'd 
The  memory  of  the  dead?  Grief  must  have 

spent 
Itself,   before   one  thought    to  such  poor 

themes  is  lent. 


And,  when  it  hath  so  spent  itself,  does  it 
Need  other  pile  than  what  itself  can  build  ? 
O  no! — it  has  an  epitaph  unwrit. 
Yet  graven  deeper  far  than  the  most  skill'd 
Of  artists'  tool  can  reach:— the  full  heart 
thrill'd. 


While  that  inscription  was  recordini?  therr; 
And,  till  his  earthly  course  shall  be  fulfilled. 
That  tablet,  indestructible,  must  bear 
The  mourner's  woe,  in  lines  Death  can  alooc 
outwear. 


Then,  be    our    burial-grounds,    as   should 

become 
A  simple,  but  a  not  unfeeling  race: 
Let   them  appear,   to   ontward   semblance, 

dumb. 
As  best  befits  the  quiet  dwelling-place 
Appointed  for  the  prisoners  of  Grace, 
Who  wait  the  promise  by  the  Gospel  given, — 
When    the    last  trump    shall   sound, — the 

trembling  bane 
Of  tombs,  of  temples,  pyramids  be  riven. 
And  all  the  dead  arise  before  the  hosts  of 

Heaven! 


Oh !  in  that  awful  hour,  of  what  avail 
Unto  the  spiritnni  body,  will  be  found 
The  costliest  canopy,  or  proudest  tale 
Recorded  on  it? — what  avail  the  bonml 
Of  holy,  or  nnconsecrated  ground? 
As  freely  will  the  unencumber'd  sod 
Be  cleft  asunder  at  that  trumpet's  soomi. 
As  Royalty's  magnificent  abode : 
As   pure  its  inmate  rise,  and  stand  bcfon* 
hb  Goo. 


Then  Tnov,  lamented  and  beloved  Friend ! 
Not  friend  alone,  but  more  than  such  to  rar; 
Whose  blameless  life,  and  peaceful,  hopeful 

end. 
Endear,  alike,  thy  cherish'd  memory; 
Thine  will  a  joyful  resurrection  be ! 
Thy   works,    before-hand,    unto    judgment 

gone. 
The  second  death  shall  have  no  power  o^er 

thee: 
On  thee,  redecm'd  by  his  beloved  Son, 
Thy  Father  then  shall  smile,  and  greet  thee 

with  Wbu  nous! 


Could  I  but  hope  a  lot  so  blest  as  thine 
Awaited  me,  no  happier  would  I  crave : 
That  hope  should  then  forbid  me  to  rrpinr 
That  Heaven    so  soon  resum'd  the  gift  it 

gave; 
That  hope  should   teach   me  every  til   to 

brave ; — 
Should  whisper,  'mid  the  tempest's  loodcftt 

tone. 
Thy  spirit  walk'd  with  me  life's  ntonaicsi 

wave: 
And  lead  me,  when  Time's  fleeting  span  wai 

flown. 
Calmly  to  share  thy  couch,  which  needs  no 

graven  stone. 
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Thbrb  is  a  lone  Talley,  few  charms  can  it 
number, 

ComparM  with  the  lovely  glent  north  of 
the  Tweed; 

No  mountains  enclose  it  where  morning- 
mists  slumber. 

And  it  never  has  echoed  the  shepherd's  soft 
reed. 

No  streamlet  of  crystal,  its  rocky  banks 
laving. 

Flows  through  it,  delighting  the  ear  and 
the  eye; 

On  its  sides  no  proud  forests,  their  foliage 
waving. 

Meet  the  gales  of  the  Autumn  or  Summer- 
wind's  sigh ; 

Yet  by  me  it  is  priz'd,  and  full  dearly  I 
love  it. 

And  oft  my  steps  thither  I  pensively  turn ; 

It  has  silence  within,  Heaven's  proud  arch 
above  it,' 

And  my  foncy  has  nam'd  it  the  Valley  of 
Fern. 


O  deep  the  repose  which  its  calm  recess 
giveth ! 

And  no  music  can  equal  its  sUence  to  me ; 

When  broken,  'tis  only  to  prove  something 
liveth. 

By  the  note  of  the  sky-lark,  or  hum  of  the  bee. 

On  its  sides  the  green  fern  to  the  breeze 
gently  bending. 

With  a  few  stunted  trees,  meet  the  wander- 
ing eye; 

Or  the  furze  and  the  broom  their  bright  blos- 
soms extending, . 

With  the  braken^s  soft  verdure  delightfully 
vie; — 

These  are  all  it  can  boast;  yet,  when  Fancy 
is  dreaming. 

Her  visions,  which  Poets  can  only  discern. 

Come  crowding  around,  in  unearthly  light 
beaming. 

And  invest  with  bright  beauty  the  Valley 
of  Fern. 


Sweet    Valley!    in    seasons    of   grief   and 

dejection, 
I  have  sought  in  thy  bosom  a  shelter  from 

care; 
And  have  found  in  my  musings  a  bond  of 

connexion 
With  thy  landscape  so  peaceful,  and  all  that 

was  there: 
In  the  verdure  that  sooth'd,  in  the  flowers 

that  brighten'd, 
In  the  blackbird's  soft  note,  in  the  hum  of 

the  bee, 
I  found  something  that  luU'd,  and  insensibly 

lighten'd, 


And  felt  grateful  and  tranquil  while  gazing 
on  thee. 

Yes !  moments  there  are,  when  mute  nature 
is  willing 

To  teach,  would  proud  man  but  be  humble 
and  learn ; 

When  her  sights  and  her  sounds  on  the  heart- 
strings are  thrilling : 

And  this  I  have  felt  in  the  Valley  of  Fern. 


For  the  bright  chain  of  being,  though 
widely  extended. 

Unites  all  its  parts  in  one  beautiful  whole ; 

In  which  Grandeur  and  Grace  are  enchant- 
ingly  blended, 

Of  which  GOD  is  the  Centre,  the  Light, 
and  the  Soul ! 

And  holy  the  hope  is,  and  sweet  the  sensation. 

Which  this  feeling  of  union  in  solitude 
brings ; 

It  gives  silence  a  voice — and  to  calm  con- 
templation 

Unseals  the  pore  fountain  whence  happineat 
springs. 

Then  Nature,  most  loved  in  her  loneliest 
recesses. 

Unveils  her  fair  features,  and  softens  her 
stem; 

And  spreads,  like  that  Being  who  bounteously 
blesses. 

For  her  votary  a  feast  in  the  Valley  of  Fern. 


And  at  times  in  its  confines  companionless 

straying, 
Pure  thoughts  born  in  stillness  have  passM 

through  my  mind; 
And  the  spirit  within,  their  blest  impulse 

obeying. 
Has  soarM  from  this  world  on  the  wings  of 

the  wind: — 
The  pure  sky   above,  and  the  still  scene 

around  me. 
To  the  eye  which  survcy'd  Uiem,  no  clear 

image  brought; 
But  my  soul  seem'd  entranced  m  the  vision 

which  bound  me. 
As  by  magical  spell,  to  the  beings  of  thought! 
And  to  Him,  their  dread  Author!  the  Foun- 
tain of  Feeling! 
I  have  bow'd,  while  my  heart  seemM  within 

me  to  bum ; 
And  my  spirit  contrited,  for  mercy  appealing, 
Has  call'd  on  his  name  in  the  Valley  of  Fern 


Farewell,   lovely  Valley!  —  when  Earth's 

silent  bosom 
Shall  hold  him  who  loves  thee,  thy  beauties 

may  live: — 
And  thy  turfs  em'rald  tint,  and  thy  broom's 

yellow  blossom. 
Unto  loiterers  like  him  soothing  pleasure 
I  may  give. 
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As  brightly  may  morning,  thy'graces  inveat- 

ing 
With  light,  and  with  life,  wake  thy  inmates 

from  sleep; 
And  as  softly  the  moon,  in  still  loveliness 

resting. 
To  gaie  on  its  charms,  thy  lone  landscape 

may  steep. 
Then,  should  friend  of  the  bard,  who  hath 

paid  with  hb  praises 
The  pleasure  thou*st  yielded,  e*er  seek  thy 

sojourn, 
Should  one  tear  for  his  sake  fill  the  eye 

while  it  gazes. 
It  may  fall  unreproyM  in  the  Valley  of  Fern. 


PART   n. 


Thou  art  changM,  lovely  spot !  and  no  more 
thou  displayest. 

To  the  eye  of  thy  votary,  that  negligent 
grace. 

Which,  in  moments  the  saddest,  the  ten- 
derest,  the  gayest, 

AllurM  him  so  oft  thy  recesses  to  trace. 

The  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  Allien  upon  thee. 

And  marr'd  the  wild  beauties  that  deckM 
thee  before; 

And  the  charms,  which  a  poet's  warm  prai- 
ses had  won  thee. 

Exist  but  in  memory,  and  bless  thee  no  more. 

Thy  green,  palmy  fern,  which  the  softest 
and  mildest 

Of  Summer's  light  breezes  could  ruffle, — is 
fled; 

And  the  bright-blossomM  ling,  which  spread 
o^er  thee  her  wildest 

And  wantonest  hues, — is  uprooted  and  dead. 


Yet   now,    even  now,    that  thou   neither 

belongest. 
Or  seemst  to  belong,  unto  Nature  or  Art; 
The  lore  I  still  bear  thee  is  deepest  and 

strongest. 
And  thy  fete  but  endears  thee  the  more  to 

my  heart. 
Thou  art  passing  away,  like  some  beautiful 

vision. 
From  things  which  now  ore,  unto  those  that 

have  been! 
And  wilt  rise  to  my  sight,  like  a  landscape 

elysian. 
With  thy  blossoms  more  bright,  and  thy 

verdnre  more  green. 
Thou  wilt  dwell  in  remembrance,  among 

those  recesses 
Which  fancy  still  haunts;  though  they  vere, 

and  are  not; 
Whose  loveliness  lives,  and  whose  beauty 

still  blesses. 
Which,  though  ceasing  to  be,  ean  be  never 

forgot. 


We  know  all  we  see  in    thin   beftBteoai 

creation. 
However  enchanting  its  beauty  imiy  seen. 
Is  doom*d  to  dissolve,    like   aomo   bright 

exhalation. 
That  dazzles,  and  fades  in  the  moiaing't 

first  beam. 
The  gloom  of  dark  forests,  the  giBadeur  sf 

mountains. 
The  verduro  of  meads,  and  the  beauty  sf 

flowers ; 
The  seclusion  of  valleys,  the  frealiness  sf 

fountains. 
The  sequester'd  delights  of  the    lovelicit 

bowers: 
Nay,  more  than  all  these,  that  the  might 

of  old  Ocean, 
Which  seems  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  iti 

birth. 
Must   meet   the  last  hour  of    convulsive 

commotion. 
Which,  sooner  or  later,  will  uncreate  earth. 


Yet,  acknowledging  thi^  it  may  be  that  the 

feelings 
Which  these  have  awaken'd,  the  gitmpsei 

they  Ve  given, 
Combin*d  with  those  inward  and  holy  reveal- 

ings 
That  illumine  the  soul  with  the  brightncsi 

of  heaven. 
May  stUl  be  immortal,  and  destin'd  to  lead  ns. 
Hereafter,  to    that  which  shall    not  pasi 

away; 

To  the  loftier  destiny  God  hath  decreed  as, 
The  glorious  dawn  of  an  unending  day. 
And  thus,  like  the  steps  of  the  ladder  ascended 
By  angels  (which  rose  on  the  patriarch'! 

eye). 
With  the  perishing  beauties  of  earth  umj 

be  blended 
Sensations  too  pure,  and  too  holy  to  die. 


Nor  would  Infinite  Wisdom  have  plaan'd  aad 

perfected. 
With  such  grandeur  and  majesty,  beauty 

and  grace. 
The    world    we    inhabit,    and   thus    have 

connected 
The  heart's  better   feelings  with  natare*s 

fair  fere. 
If  the  touching  emotions,  thus  deeply  excited. 
Towards  Him    who  made  all  thinga,   left 

nothing  behind. 
Which,  enduring  beyond  all  that  scnae  has 

delighted. 
Becomes  intellectual,  immortal,  as  mind ! 
But  they  do ;  and  the  heart  that  most  fondly 

has  cherished 
Such  feelings,  nor  snfferM  their  ardour  to 

chill. 
Will  find,  when  the  forms  which  inspirM 

them  have  perish'd. 
Their  spirit  and  essence  remain  with  it  atili. 
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Thiu  thinking,  I  would  not  recall  the  brief 

meaiure 

Of  praise,  lovely  valley !   devoted  to  thee ; 
Well  has  it  been  won  by  the  momenta  of 

pieatnre 
AflTorded  to  tome,  justly  valued  by  me. 
May  their  thoughts  and  mine  often  silently 

ponder 
Over  every  lovM  spot  that  our  feet  may 

have  trod; 
And  teach  us,  while  through  nature^s  beau- 
ties we  wander, 
All  space  is  itself  but  the  temple  of  God ! 
That  so,  when  our  spirits  shall  pass  through 

the  portal 
Of  Death,  we  may  find,   in  a  state  more 

sublime. 
Immortality   owns    what   could    never    be 

mortal ! 
And  Eternity  hallows  some  visions  of  Time! 


VERSE 


OCCASIOIfBD     BT     AN     AFFBOTIHQ     INSTAHCS    OF 
SVBOBN    DBATH. 

Thou  didst  not  sink  by  slow  decay. 
Like  some  who  live  the  longest; 

But  every  tie  was  wrench'd  away, 
Just  when  those  ties  were  strongest. 

A  lot  like  thine  may  justly  make 
The  sanguine  doubt  to-morrow : 

And,  in  the  hearts  of  others,  wake 
Alternate  Fear  and  Sorrow. 

Well  may  we  fear;  for  who  can  think 

On  thee,  so  lately  living; 
Loving  and  lov'd,  and  yet  not  shrink 

With  somewhat  of  misgiving? 

Well  may  we  mourn;  for  cold  indeed. 
As  thou,  since  death  has  found  thee. 

Must  be  the  heart  that  does  not  bleed 
For  thee  and  those  around  thee. 

A  Daughter,  Mother,  Sister,  Wife! 

At  noon.  Life  smiFd  before  thee : 
The  night  brought  nature*s  mortal  strife. 

The  day— Death's  conquest  o'er  thee. 

How  much  was  done  in  hours  so  few! 

Hopes  witherM,  hearts  divided: 
Joys,  griefs,  loves,  fears,  and  feelings  too. 

Stern  death  at  once  decided. 

With  Thee  'tis  over!  There  are  *ome. 

Who,  in  mute  consternation. 
Fearfully  shrink  from  hours  to  come 

Of  heartfelt  desolation. 


While  the  dark  tempest's  terrors  /a«e. 

We  guess  at  evils  round  us; 
The  clouds  disperse,  we  stand  aghast; 

Its  ravages  confound  us. 

The  thunder's  roar,  the  lightning's  gleam. 

Might  seem  a  vision  only; 
But  when  we  know  we  do  not  dream^ 

The  stillness!  oh,  how  lonely! 

One  hope  in  such  an  hour  is  left. 
And  may  this  hour  reveal  it; 

Hb,  who  hath  thus  of  bliss  bereft 
The  heart,  haa  power  to  heal  it. 

Our  dearest  hopes  He  would  not  crush. 
And  pass  unheeding  by  them; 

Nor  bid  our  eyes  with  sorrows  gush. 
Unless  his  Love  could  dry  them. 

A  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break: 
But  hearts  that  bow  before  Him, 

Shall  own  his  Mercy  while  they  ache. 
And  gratefully  adore  Him! 


S  T  AN  Z  A  S. 

Mabt!  I  wake  not  now  for  thee 
My  simple  lyre's  rude  melody. 

As  once  I  tonch'd  its  strings. 
With  joyful  hand;  for  then  I  thought 
That  many  years,  with  rapture  fraught. 
Might  yet  be  thine,    which  should  have 
brought 

Fresh  pleasure  on  their  wings. 


But  Hb,  who  gave  thee  vital  breath. 
Sovereign  supreme  of  life  and  death ! 

Hath  visited  thy  frame 
With  sickness,  which  forebodes  thy  end; 
And  heavenward  now  thy  prospects  tend. 
And  soon  thy  spirit  must  ascend 

To  God !  from  whence  it  came. 


Well,  Hb  is  good!  and  surely  thou 
Mayst  well  in  resignation  bow. 

And  gratefully  confess. 
That  this,  his  awful,  wise  decree, 
Though  hard  to  us,  is  kind  to  thee; 
Since  Death's  dark  portals  will  bnt  be 

The  gate  of  happiness. 


Then  start  not  at  its  transient  glo 
Let  Faith  and  Hope  beyond  the  tomb 

Their  eagle-glances  fling  :^ 
Angels  unseen  nre  hovering  nigh. 
And  seraph-hosts  exulting  cry, 
O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting? 
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For  soon  before  JehoTah*t  throne. 
Thy  soul  redeem inf^  love  shall  own, 

And  join  the  sacred  choir. 
Who  to  the  Lamb  their  anthems  raise. 
And  tune  their  harps  to  deathless  lays 
Of  humble,  grateful,  holy  praise; 

While  listening  saints  admire. 

And  oh!  may  I,  who  feebly  wake 
My  lyre's  last  murmurs  for  thy  sake. 

With  joy  that  lyre  resign ; 
Then  call  a  loftier  harp  my  own. 
Whose  chords  are  strong  to  God  alone, 
And  wake  its  most  exalted  tone. 

In  unison  with  thine! 


AUTUMN, 

WRrrTEN  IN  TRB  CSROUHDS  OFMABTIN  COLB,  BSq. 

Wrbn  is  the  aspect  which  Nature  wears 
The  loTcliest  and  dearest?  Say  is  it  in  Spring? 
When  its  blossoms  the  apple-tree  beauteonsly 

bears. 
And  birds  on  each  spray  are  beginning  to  sing? 
Or  is  it  in  Summer's  ferrid  pride? 
When  the  foliage  is  shady  on  every  side. 
And  tempts  us  at  noon  in  the  green-wood 

to  bide. 
And  list  to  the  wild  bird's  warbling? 

Lovely  is  Nature  in  seasons  like  these; 
But  lovelier  when  Autumn's  tints  are  spread 
On  the  landscape  round ;  and  the  wind-swept 

trees 
Their  leafy  honours  reluctantly  shed : 
When  the  bright  sun  sheds  a  watery  beam 
On  the  changing  leaves  and  the  glistening 

stream; 
Like  smiles  on  a  sorrowing  cheek,  that  gleam 
When  its  woes  and  cares  for  a  moment  are  fled. 

And   such    is  the  prospect  which  now  it 

greeting 
My  glance,  as  I  tread  this  favourite  walk; 
As  the    frolicsome   sunbeams   are  over  it 

fleeting. 
And  each  flowret  nods  on  its  rustling  stalk: 
And  the  bosom  of  Deben  is  darkening  and 

lightening. 
When  clouds  the  crests  of  its  waves  are 

whitening. 
Or    bursts    of    sunshine    its    billows   are 

brightening. 
While  the  winds  keep  up  their  stormy  talk. 

Of  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  Summer 

and  Spring 
There  is  little  left,  but  the  roses  that  blow 
By  this  friendly  wall.  To  its  covert  they  cling. 
And  eagerly  smile  in  each  sunbeam's  glow ; 


But  when  the  warm  beam  is  ■  moanent 
withdrawn. 

And  the  loud  whistling  breeze  sweeps  over 
the  lawn. 

Their  beauteous  blossoms,  so  fair  and  forlorn. 

Seem  to  shrink  from  the  wind  whick  rslfles 
them  so. 


Poor    wind-tost    tremblers!    some    mcmths 

gone  by. 
You  were  fann'd  by  breezes  gentler   than 

these ; 
When  you  stretch'd  out  your  leaTea  to  a 

summer-sky. 
And  open'd  your  buds  to  the  hum  of  bees: 
But  soon  will  the  winter  be  past,  and  yon. 
When  his  winds  are  gone  to  the  north,  ahaJi 

renew 
Your  graceful  apparel  of  glossy  hne. 
And  wave  your  blossoms  in  Summer^a  breeze. 


It  M  this  which   gives  Autumn  ita 

charm 

Of  pensive  delight  to  the  thoughtful  mind ; 
Its  shadowy  splendours  excite  no  alarm. 
Though  we  know  that  Winter  lingers  behind; 
We  rejoice  that  Spring  will  again  restore 
Every  grace  that  enchanted  the  eye  before; 
And  we  feel  that  when  Naturals  first  bloen 

is  o'er. 
Her  dearest  and  loveliest  aspect  we  find. 

The  autumnal  blasts,  which  whirl  while  we 

listen ; 
The  wan,  sear  leaf,  like  a  floating  toy ; 
The  bright  round  drops  of  dew,  which  glisten 
On  the  grass  at  mom ;  and  the  sunshine  coy. 
Which  comes  and  goes  like  a  smile  when 

woo'd : 
The  auburn  meads,  and  the  foamy  flood. 
Each  sight  and  sound,  in  a  musing  mood. 
Give  birth  to  sensations  superior  to  joy. 


VERSES  TO  AN   INFANT. 

Blbssinos  rest  on  thee,  happy  one! 

All  that  parental  love 
Could  ask,  or  wish,  since  life  begun. 

Be  g^ven  thee  from  above. 

Fruitless  the  wish,  and  vain  the  prayer. 

For  perfect  bliss  would  be; 
Thou  canst  not  shun  what  all  must  share. 

Nor  'scape  from  sorrow  free. 


What  all  must  meet,  thou  canst  not 
Yet  mayst  thou,  sweet  one!  know 

Capacity  to  relish  bliss. 

And  strength  to  combat  woe. 
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Mmy  that  pare  ionoceoce,  which  now 

Is  infancy^s  beat  tpell, 
£ncircle  Jong  thy  cloadleM  brow. 

And  in  thy  bcwoni  dwell. 

It  M  the  talisman,  whose  touch 

Is  like  Ithuriers  spear; 
And  it  shall  teach  thee,  nsM  as  such. 

Both  what  to  lo?e  and  fear. 

In  all  the  countless  codes  and  creeds 
Which  man  for  man  has  planned. 

Is  much,  that  he  who  oftenest  reads 
Can  nerer  understand. 

May  these  be  as  a  Tolome  sealM; — 

A  fountain  closM  to  thee; 
And  in  thy  heart  shall  be  revealM 

Life's  true  philosophy. 

Thus  should  it  be;  for  thou  art  one 
Round  whom  the  enlightening  ray 

Of  nature's  outward,  glorious  sun, 
Will  freely  sport  and  play. 

• 

And  the  unchartered  breese,  that  sweeps 

Thy  natiTe  valley  fair, 
Will  dry  the  tear  thy  young  eye  weeps. 

And  wave  thy  flowing  hair. 

Then  be  a  child  of  Nature's  school. 

Her  silent  teachings  trace; 
And  she  shall  fit  thee  for  the  rule 

Of  holy,  heavenly  grace. 

For  they  are  still  the  truly  wise. 

Who  earliest  learn  to  look 
On  earth's  best  charms,  on  sun,  and  skies. 

As  wisdom's  open  book. 

There  ma^  thy  dawning  reason  read 

Instruction,  line  by  line; 
And  guileless  thought,   and  virtuous  deed. 

In  life's  first  bloom  be  thine. 

Thus  taught,  nor  art,  nor  base  deceit 
Shall  mar  thy  opening  youth; 

Thy  heart  with  healthful  hopes  shall  beat. 
Thy  tongue  be  tun'd  to  truth. 

And  when,  through  childhood's  paths  of 
flowers. 

Thy  infent  steps  have  trod. 
Thy  soul  shall  be,  in  after-hours, 

Prepar'd  to  learn  of  God! 

His  Snarr,  phic'd  within  thy  heart. 

Shall  fill  it,  from  above. 
With  grace  to  act  a  Christian's  part. 

And  keep  it  pure  by  love. 

And  thou  shalt  find,  in  every  stage 

Of  ripening  soul  and  sense. 
That  virtue's  guard,  in  youth,  in  age, 

Is  holy  innocence! 


Farewell !  I  dare  not  hope  that  prayer 
Of  mine  can  prove  of  worth; 

Tet  thU  may  not  disperse  in  air. 
Since  thou  hast  given  it  birth. 

Oh,  for  thy  sake!  and  theirs  no  less, 

Who  on  thy  being  build! 
May  the  warm  hopes  these  lines  express. 

In  mercy  be  fulfill'd. 


SILENT    WORSHIP. 

Though  glorious,  O  God!  roust  thy  temple 
have  been. 
On  the  day  of  its  first  dedication, 
When  the  Cherubim's  wings  widely  waving 
were  seen 
On  high,  o'er  the  ark's  holy  station; 

When  eren  the  chosen  of  Levi,  though  skill'd 
To  minister,  standing  before  Thee, 

Retir'd   from   the  cloud  which   the  temple 
then  fiird. 
And  thy  glory  made  Israel  adore  Thee: 

Though  awfully  ^rand  was  thy  majesty  then; 

Yet  the  worship  thy  gospel  discloses. 
Less  splendid  in  pomp  to  the  vision  of  men, 

Far  surpasses  the  ritual  of  Moses. 

And  by  whom    was  that  ritual    for  ever 
repeal'd? 

But  by  Him,  unto  whom  it  was  given 
To  enter  the  Oracle,  where  is  revcal'd. 

Not  the  cloud,  but  the  brightness  of  heaven. 

Who,  having  once  enter'd,  hath  shown  us 
the  way, 

O  Lord !  how  to  worship  before  thee ; 
Not  with  shadowy  forms  of  that  earlier  day, 

But  in  $pirit  and  truth  to  adore  thee ! 

This,  this  is  the  worship  the  Saviour  made 
known. 

When  she  of  Samaria  found  him 
By  the  patriarch's  well,  sitting  weary,  alone. 

With  the  stillness  of  aoon-tide  around  him. 

How  sublime,  yet  how  simple  the  homage 
he  taught 
To  her,  who  inquir'd  by  that  fountain. 
If  Jbhovah  at  Solyma's   shrine  would  be 
sought? 
Or  ador'd  on  Samaria's  mountain? 

Woman!  believe  me,  the  hour  is  near, 
When  He,  if  ye  rightly  would  hail  him, 

Will  neither  be  worshiped  escluaivcfti  here. 
Nor  yet  at  the  altar  of  Salem. 
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For  God  ia  a  Spirit !  and  they,  who  aright 
Wonld  perform  the  pare  worship  he  loveth, 

In  the  heart's  holy  temple  will  teek,  with 
delight. 
That  spirit  the  Father  approreth. 

And  many  that  prophecy's  truth  can  declare, 
Whose  hosoms  hare  livingly  known  it ; 

Whom  God  hath  instructed  to  worship  him 
there, 
And  con^inc'd  that  his  mercy  will  own  it. 

The  temple  that  Solomon  hullt  to  his  name, 
Now  lives  hut  in  history's  story  ; 

Extinguish'd  long  since  is  its  altar's  bright 
flame, 
And  Tanish'd  each  glimpse  of  its  glory. 

But  the  Christian,  made  wise  by  a  wisdom 
divine. 
Though  all  human  fabrics  may  falter, 
Still  finds  in  his  heart  a  far  holier  shrine. 
Where  the  fire  burns  unquench'd  on  the 
altar! 


VERSES, 

SVGCISTBD   BT    TnS    PSaVSAL    OF    AN    BPITAPR 
in   BURY-OHUaOH-YARD. 

WflBif  Siloam's  tower  in  fragments  strew'd 

the  ground. 
And  by  its  foil  spread  awe  and  terror  round ; 
Think  ye  that  they  on  whom  the  ruin  fell 
Were  worse  than  those  who  liv'd  their  fate 

to  tell  ? 
I  say  nnto  ye,  nay !  That  righteous  God, 
Who  rules  the  nations  with  his  awful  nod. 
Without  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  dies. 
Looks  not  on  such  events  with  human  eyes ; 
The  bolt  he  hurls,  by  boundless  mercy  sped. 
Oft  strikes  the  saint's,  but  spares  the  sinner's 

head; 
And  whUe  frail  mortals  scan  eficct  and  cause. 
His  love  pursues  its  own  unerring  laws; 
Gives  the  glad  saint  his  final  recompense. 
The  sinner  spares,  perchance  for  penitence. 
What  though  the  storm  might  rise,   the 
clouds  might  lower. 
And  muttering  thunders  mark   the  vesper- 
hour; 
What  though  the  little  suppliant  might  be 

taught 
A  form  of  faith,  with  numerous  errors  fraught; 
Yet  Hb,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart  alone. 
The  guileless  homage  of  this  child  might  own: 
And,  'mid  the  terrors  of  a  stormy  even, 
Call,with  approving  smile,her  soul  to  heaven! 


While  simple  Mary,  innocently  bold. 
With  virtaons  diligence  her  vespers  told ; 


Who  knows  how  many,  votariea  of  a  cnstf 
Which    teaches  purer    faith   in    ward  arf 

deed. 
With  hands  uplifted,but  with  hearts  UBsri 
Proifer'd  their  supplications  onapprovMt 
Nay,  they  might  even,  when  the  mimm  ^ 

o'er. 
Shortsightedly  this  damsel's  fate  deplsft;  j 
And  blindly  deprecate  her  dreadfnl  dmm. 
Thus  early  crown'd  with  gloriono  nwtn- 

dom. 
Not  so,  sweet  girl,  would  I,  a  nameless  kni 
Thy  happy,  holy  destiny  regard ; 
To  me  thou  seemst  like  one,  who,   carlj  it 
For  heaven,  and  heaven  alone,  wcrt  aMi 

to  it; 
By  piety  and  purity  prepar'd. 
And  by  thy  sacred  destiny  declare 
In  God's  all-seeing  and  unerring  eyes, 
A  spotless  Lamb,  most  meet  for 
And,  like  Elijah's  lot  in  olden  time. 
I  own  thy  end  was  sudden,  bat 
The  car  of  glory,  and  the  steeds  of  ire. 
Bore  froih  Elisa's  view  his  sainted  sire: 
And  unto  thee,  by  hallow'd  fire  from  bofm 
The  boon  of  immortality  waa  given! 


The  Epitapk  which  saggetted  the  preceAi  » 
at  follows :  Here  lies  Interred  the  body  of  mm 
Singleton,  a  young  Maiden  of  this  Parah,  af^ 
nine  years,  born  of  Roman  Catholic  Parcati.  mt 
virtuously  brought  up ;  who,  beiar  in  the  mi  ■< 
prayer,  repeating  her  Vespers,  was  invtaacaana^f 
killed  by  a  flash  of  Ughtniag  Angust  ISth,  im 


STANZAS 

ADDaassBD  TO  som  paiSNDa  ooino  10  1 

8BA-«IDB. 

SiNCB  Sununer  invites  you  to  visit  omemm 
The  haunts  she  most  loves  on  the  ocsi 

cool  shore. 
Where  billows  are  foaming,  and  bmnsi 

free. 
Accept  at  our  parting  one  farewell  l^sai  1 


My  fancy  can  picture  the  pleassres  in  virv 
Because   befbre   now  I   have  shared  tk« 

with  you: 
But  unable  this  season  to  taste  thcsa  tfm 
I  must  feast  on  such  pleasures  as  flow  frta 

my  pen. 


Let  Fancy  then  give  me  wImu  Fte  ^ 
denied. 

And  grant  me  at  seasons  to  rosos  by  pf 
side; 

Nor  will  1  repine  while  rememhnuwvcai^ 

Still  blest  with  the  momenu  l*Ye  apart  If 
the  I 
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v.m  The  ramble  at  morning,  when  morning  first 
?  k,  wakes, 

k  And  the  sun  through  the  haze  like  a  beacon- 
{tin  fire  breaks ; 

(sar  Illuming  to  sea-ward  the  billow's  white  foam, 

m:  And  tempting  the  loiterer  ere  breakfast  to 

,.  roam. 

The  stroll  after  breakfast,  when  all  are  got 

'     out: 
The  saunter,  the  lounge,  and  the  looking 

about : 
The  search  after  shells,  and  the  eye  glancing 

bright. 
If  cornelian,  or  amber,  should  come  in  its 

sight. 

Nor  must  I  forret  the  last  ramble  at  eve, 

When  the  splendours  of  daylight  are  taking 
their  leave ; 

When  the  sun's  setting  beams,  with  a  tre- 
mulous motion. 

Are  reflected  far  off  on  the  bosom  of  ocean. 

This,  this  is  the  time,  when  I  think  I  have 

found 
The  deepest  delight  from  the  scenery  round : 
There's  a  freshness  in  morning's  enjoyments, 

but  this 
Brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  tenderer  bliss. 


I  remember  an  OTening,  though  years  are 
gone  by. 

Since  that  eyening  was  spent :  to  my  heart 
and  my  eye 

It  b  present,  by  memory's  magical  power. 

And  reflects  back  its  light  on  this  far  distant 
hour. 

*Twas  an  evening  the  loveliest  that  Summer 
had  seen. 

The  sky  was  unclouded,  the  ocean  serene : 

The  sun's  setting  beams,  so  resplendently 
bright. 

On  the  billows  were  dancing  like  streamers 
of  light 

So  soothing  the  sounds  were,  which  faintly 
I  heard. 

They  were  sweeter  than  notes  of  the  night- 
loving  bird; 

And  so  peaceful  the  prospect  before  me,  it 
seem'd 

Like  a  scene  of  delight  of  which  fancy  had 
dream'd. 

There's  a  soothing  enjoyment  the  pen  cannot 
paint; 

There  are  feelings  which  own  that  all  lan- 
guage is  faint; 

And  such  on  that  eve  to  my  heart  were  made 
known. 

As  I  mus'd  by  the  murmuring  billows  alone. 


But  enough. — May  your  sea-side  excursion 

fulfil 
Every  hope  you  have  form'd,  be  those  hopes 

what  they  will; 
And  may  I,  although  absent,  in  fancy  create 
Those  joys  which  on  you  in  reality  wait. 


STANZAS 


OH  THB  DEATH   OF   A   FBUND. 

(Obiit  Jannsry  9th,  1820.) 

Wb  knew  that  the  moment  was  drawing  nigh, 
To  fulfil  every  fearful  token ; 

When  the  silver  cord  must  loosen  its  tie. 
And  the  golden  bowl  be  broken ; 

When  the  fountain's  vase,  and  the  cistern's 
wheel. 

Should  alike  to  our  trembling  hearts  appeal. 


And  now  shall  thy  dust  return  to  the  earth, 

Thy  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it ; 
Yet  affection  shall    tenderly    cherish   thy 
worth, 
And  memory  deeply  engrave  it, — 
Not  upon  tables  of  brass  or  stone. 
But  in  those  fond  bosoms  where  best  'twas 
known. 

Thou  shalt  live  in  mine,  though  thy  life  be 

fled. 
For  friendship  thy  name  shall  cherish ; 
And  be  one  of  the  few,  and  the  dearly  lov'd 

dead. 
Whom   my   heart   will  not  suffer  to 

perish: 
Who   in   loveliest  dreams  are  before  me 

brought. 
And  in  sweetest  hours  of  waking  thought 


But  oh !  there  is  one,  with  tearful  eye, 
Whose  fondest  desires  fail  her ; 

Who   indeed    is  afraid    of  that  which   is 
high, 
And  fears  by  the  way  assail  her; 

Whose  anguish  confesses  that  tears  are  vain. 

Since  dark  are  the  clouds  that  return  after 


May  He,  who  alone  can  scatter  each  cloud. 

Whose  love  all  fear  dispelleth ; 
Who,    though   for  a  season   his  face  he 
shroud. 
In  light  and  in  glory  dwelleth. 
Break  in  on   that   mourner's   soul,   from 

above. 
And  bid  her  look  upwards  with  holy  love. 
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VERSES 


TO   A   YOVHO   PRIBND. 


If,  long  ere  this,  no  lay  of  mine 

Hu  been  to  thee  devoted, 
^ia  not  because  such  worth  as  thine 

Has  idly  paseM  nn-noted. 

To  charms  more  transient  tribate  due 

Has  oft  been  idly  chanted; 
And  auburn  locks,  or  eyes  of  blue, 

Haye  gained  what  folly  wanted! 

To  beauty's  song  and  beauty's  smile 
My  Muse  has  homage  render*d, 

And  unto  many  a  trifling  wilcT 
Some  trifling  meed  has  tendered. 

In  praising  snch,  my  short-liT'd  song 

Did  all  that  I  desirM  it: 
It  liv'd,  perchance,  about  as  long 

As  that  which  first  inspired  it. 

Not  such,  my  friend,  the  song  for  thee: 

Did  I  that  lyre  inherit, 
Which  Cowper  woke,  its  strings  should  be 

Responsive  to  thy  merit. 

Still,  snch  a  wreath  as  I  can  twine, 
Tby  virtues  well  have  won  thee; 

Could  I  an  apter  one  assign, 
rd  gladly  place  it  on  thee. 

Thou  art  not  one  whose  path  has  been 
Strew'd  but  Vith  summer-roses; 

With  sky  above  of  blue  serene. 
Which  never  storm  discloses. 

Who  tread  $uch  paths,  with  graceful  glee, 
*     nlay  cull  what  clusters  round  them: 
And,  fading,  may  to  memory  be 
Just  like  the  flowers  that  crownM  them. 

But,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  to  tread 

As  through  a  desert  dreary; 
With  much  to  harass  heart  and  head, 

And  many  a  care  to  weary; 

With  much  to  jar  each  mood  of  joy. 
With  much  to  tease  and  try  thee. 

With  many  a  duty  to  employ 
Each  hour  tliat  passes  by  thee; 

So  circumstancM,  to  cultivate 
Each  flower  that  leisure  graces; 

And  thus  to  find,  in  spite  of  fate. 
Sweet  spots  in  desert  places: 

To  do  all  this,  yet  still  to  be. 

In  social  life,  a  woman, 
From  half  thy  sex's  follies  free. 

Is  merit  far  from  common. 


Nor  think  this  flattery !  I've  been  twighi 

One  maxim  worth  receiving. 
Which  every  passing  day  has  brought 

Fresh  motive  for  believing: 

That  flattery  no  excnse  can  find ! 

*Tis  loathM  as  soon  as  tasted. 
When  ofTer'd  to  a  well-taught  mind; 

And  on  a  fool  'tis  wasted! 


SLEEP. 

WniT  is  it  that  stills  the  sigh  of  Sorrow. 

And  forbids  her  tears  to  flow? — 
That  allows  the  desolate-hearted  to  borrsv 

A  transient  relief  from  woe? 
It  is  thou,  sweet  Sleep !  Oh  then  listen  to  me! 
Be  it  but  in  thy  dreams,  while  I  sing  off  thee. 


Could  I  embody  the  thoughts  which  now 
Pass  my  sours  living  tablet  over. 

No  being  more  lovely  and  fair  than  thoo 
Before  mortal  eye  could  hover: 

Not  deathly  and  pale,  like  a  spectre  stealinfr 

On  the  slumb'rer,  whose  eyes  thy  power  is 
sealing ; — 

But  a  form  full  of  beauty,  of  joy,  and  grace. 

And  features  with  kindness  bright. 
Such  as  a  Raphael  would  love  to  trare; 

A  creature  of  glory  and  light. 
With  a  silvery  cloud,  to  chasten  each  hue 
Too  radiant  else,  should  arise  to  view. 


STANZAS 

OCCASIONSn   BT  THB  DBATU   OP 


WoDLO  I  deck  truth  in  fiction's  graceful  dress. 
Easy  it  were  for  votary  of  the  Nino 

To  find,  in  fair  creation's  loveliness. 
Apt  emblems  of  a  life  and  death  like  thine. 

The  first,   a  streamlet  scattering,  though 
unseen. 

Its  silent  virtues,  well  might  represent ; 
Tlie  last,  a  light  cloud,  lovely  and  serene, 

Yiew'd  on  the  verge  of  a  bright  firmament. 


But  these  are  poor  comparisons. — The  i 

One  summer's  radiance  may  for  ever  dry ; 
The  cloud,  so  beauteous   in   the  ennset's 


gleam, 
in  night's  < 


May  be  forgotten  in  night's  starless  sky 
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NotM  with  thee ;  thy  memory  long  thall  live. 
Through  starlew  nighUi,   through  dark 
and  distant  days; 
Thy  yirtnes—'twere  more  fitting  they  should 
give 
Impulse  to  imitation,  than  to  pimte. 

Indeed,  ther  were  not  thine!  That  gentleness. 
That  patient  resignation — kindness — truth; 

That  candour — sympathy  with  all  distress, 
And  quiet  cheerfulness,surpassing  youth;— 

That  self-forgetfulness — unhonnded  Ioto  : 
These  were  not  thine,  though  thou  wert 
loyM  for  them; 
Tnou  knewst  they  were  hut  lent  thee  from 
ahoye ; 
This   knowledge   was  their    crown   and 
diadem! 

Thou  art  no  longer  of  this  world :  and  eyen 
While  yet  its  path  of  flowers  and  thorns 
was  trod 

By  thee,  thy  conyersation  was  in  heayen. 
Where  tliy  pure  spirit  now  beholds  ita  God ! 


ALL  IS  VANITY. 

Or!  what  can  be  more  frail 
Than  all  this  world  can  grant  as? 

Why  should  its  power  avail 
So  often  to  enchant  us? 

In  yain  the  chase,  when  won. 
Declares  our  hopes  defeated; 

Lnr'd  by  fresh  objects  on. 

We  cherish  what  has  cheated! 

In  childhood,  any  toy 
For  one  short  hour  amuieo; 

And  all  its  store  of  joy 
With  iU  new  lustre  loses. 

The  boy  keepa  up  the  game. 
Just  as  the  child  began  it; 

For  boyhood^s  joyous  flame 
Needs  noyelty  to  Am  it 

The  youth,  when  beauty's  eye 
First  wakes  the  pulse  of  pleaaore. 

Thinks,  with  a  peasiye  sigh. 
That  he  has  found  life's  treasure. 

How  oft  the  smile  he  woo'd. 
Proud  beauty  has  denied  him. 

While,  in  capridoas  mood. 
It  beam'd  on  all  beside  him. 

And  oh  ?  how  many  a  one 

Has  gained,  and  fondly  nurs'd  it; 
Then,  by  that  smile  undone. 

With  bitterness  has  curs'd  it. 


Existence  further  scan, 

In  all  its  various  stages ; 
View  it  in  ripen*d  man, 

In  hoary-headed  sages: — 

What  pleasure  can  it  give. 
Except  it  stoop  to  borrow; 

And  lead  us  on  to  live 

On  bliss  to  bo — to-morrow? 

If  rapture's  brightest  hour 
Be  soon  by  sorrow  shaded; 

If  pleasure*s  fairest  flower 
Scarce  bloom  before  'tis  faded: 

If  proud  ambition's  steeps 
But  danle  to  deceive  us; 

If  vales,  where  soft  love  sleeps. 
Allure,  then  lonely  leave  us: 

If  wealth,  with  all  its  toys. 
Shrink  at  death's  stem  ordeal; 

If  fency's  boasted  joys 
Be,  like  herself,  unreal: 

What  can  this  world  bestow 
That  should  enchain  us  to  it? 

Or  compensate  the  woe 
All  bear,  who  journey  through  itV 

O,  man!  if  to  this  earth 
Thy  heart  be  wedded,  only! 

Each  hope  it  can  give  birth 
Will  leave  thee  doubly  lonely: 

And,  when  that  hope  is  gone. 
Thou  'It  find,  by  all  forsaken. 

Thy  spirit  leaa'd  upon 
A  reed,  by  each  wind  shaken  I 


ON 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

UmtL  BimTB-SAT,    1818. 


OacB  iHore,  my  gentle  friend!  baa  time'e 
swift  flight 
(Suspended  never)  reach'd  thy  natal  day ; 
And  that  pure  friendship  which  first  bade 
me  flight 
My  promise  to  devote  to  it  a  lay. 
Shall  be  fnlflU'dx  what,  though  perchaace 
it  may 
Bear  token  of  the  hour  that  gives  It  birth. 
Yet  wilt  thon  not  its  sober  tone  gainsar ; 
For  thon  hast  sojonm'd  long  enough  on 
earth. 
Young  as  thou  art,  to  know  the  emptinesa 
of  mirth. 

I  mean  that  mirth, which,flashing  but  to  Me, 
Exhil>ates  not,  but  soon  exhausts  the  mind ; 

And,  transiently  delighting,  leaves  a  shade 
Of  self-engender'd  dreariness  behind. 
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With  Buch  mj  clouded  iipirit  oft  has  pinM; 

Until,   disguited    with   the    treacherous 
gleam, 
In  which  a  moment's  hiist  it  sought  to  find. 

Despair  has  almost  tempted  me  to  deem 
Joy  an  unreal  shade— delight  an  empty  dream . 


Yet  is  there  left  us  an  altematlTe 

In  chastenM  cheerfulness,  deriving  hirth 
From  other  sources  than  the  world  can  give, 
Far,  far  superior  to  its  heartless  mirth : 
And  though  at  times,  while  we  remain  on 
earth. 
Clouds  may  ohscure  this  '^sunshine  of  the 
hreast,'' 
Those  who  have  truly  known  and  priz'd  its 
worth 
Will  own  with  gratitude,  in  hours  deprest. 
Its  memory  hoasts  that  charm  left  hy  a 
blameless  guest. 

Something  of  this,  dear  friend,  have  we  not 
tasted 
In  hours  gone  hy  ?  Then,  since  those  hours 
to  me 
Have  still  a  living  charm,  hy  time  unwasted. 
Proving  that  they  were  never  born  to  be 
Enjoy'd,  and  then  forgotten :  unto  thee 

O  may  they  seem,  as  in  my  heart  they  are 
When  fond  imagination  wanders  free. 

Like  a  bright  beacon,  or  a  cloudless  star 
Flinging  o^er  ocean's  waves  its  lovely  light 
afar. 

This  is  thy  birth-day!  and  for  Friendship's 
sake. 
Even  in  this  gloomiest  season  of  the  year, 
Feelings  as  warm  as  Spring  could  ever  wake 
Have  chronicled  and  bid  me  hold  it  dear. 
The  heart  has  in  itself  a  hemisphere 
That  knows  not  change  of  season,  day  or 
night; 
For  still  when  thoughts  of  those  we  love  are 
near. 
Their  cherishM  forms  arise  before  our 
sight. 
And  o'er  the  spirit  shed  fresh  sunshine  and 
delight 

Nature,  who  wore  when   few  months  since 
we  met 

Her  summer-garb,   a  different  dress  dis- 
phiys; 
Your  garden-walks  may  now  be  moss'd  and 
wet; 
The  jasmine's  starlike  bloom,  which,  in 
the  rays 
Of  the  bright  moon  seemM  lovely  to  my  gaze. 
Has  faded  now ;  and  the  green  leaves,  that 
grew 
So  lightly  on  the  acacia's  topmost  sprays. 
Have  lost,  ere  this,  their  glossy  verdant 
hue. 
Shading  no  more  the  path  their  reliqnes  soon 
must  sirrw. 


Is  there  nought  left  then,  lovelinen  to  lead 
Unto  the  spot  my  memory  loves  to  trace? 

Should  I  now  find,  were  I  to  come  and  apend 
A  day  with  you,  no  beauty  left  to  grace 

Whatseem'd  of  quiet  joy  the  dwelling-pliiee? 
Oh,  yes!  believe  me,  much  as  I  admirM 

Those  charms  which  change  of  < 


It  was  not  such  alone,  when  home  retir'd. 
That  memory  cherish'd  most,  or  most  the 
muse  inspir'd. 

When  Nature  sheds  her  leafy  loveliness. 

She  does  not  die:  her  vital  principle 
But  seeks  awhile  its  innermost  receas. 

And  there  securely  finds  a  citadel 
Which  even  winter  owns  inpreffnable; 

The  sap,  retreating  downward  to  the  root. 
Is  still  alive,  as  sprmg  shall  shortly  tell. 

By  swelling  buds,  whence  blossoms  soon 
will  shoot. 
Dispensing  fragrance  round,  and  pledge  of 
future  froit. 

And  thus  our  best  affections,  thooe  which 
bind 
Heart  unto  heart  by  friendship's  purest  tie. 
Have  an  internal  life,  and  are  enshrin*d 

Too  deeply  in  our  bosoms  soon  to  die. 
Spring's  opening  bloom  and  summer's  asure 
•ky 
Blight  borrow  from  them  beauties  not  their 
own; 
But  when  November-winilsare  loud  and  high. 
And  nature's  dirge  assumes  its  deepest  tone. 
The  joy  of  social  hours  in  its  full  charm  is 
known. 

For  as  the  sap,  whose  quickening  influence 
Shall  be  in  spring  the  birth   of  fatnre 
flowers, 
Cpnfin'd  and  concentrated,  is  from  thence 
More  full  of  life,  than  in  those  brighter 
hours 
When   birds  sang  sweetly  in   their  diady 
bowers, 
And  all  unclouded  was  heaven^s  Taalted 
dome: 
Thus  is  it  with  the  mind*s  electric  powerm 
Forbid  by  winter's  frowning  skies  to  roam. 
Their  radiance  is  condens'd,  their  focus  found 
at  Hoax! 

Then  stir  the  cheerful  fire!  and  let  its  light 
The  rallying  point  of  home-bom  pleasurrs 
be; 
Where  spirit-sparkling  eyes,  and  smiles  as 
bright. 
Their  own  fit  emblem  may  delighted  see: 
And  let  the  overflow  of  innocent  glee 

Be  like  the  exuberance  of  the  Nile,  and  blest 
The  seeds  of  future  joy's  fertility  ; 
That  days,  in  years  to  come,  may  bear 
th*  impress 
Of  hours  of  blameless  bliss  and  social  bsp 
piness. 
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f  Since  such,  dear  friend!  b  the  delightful 

•eason 
t        W  hen  thou  wast  born,oh !  let  it  ,aii  it  ought. 
Be  kept  with  due  obeervance,  for  that  reason ; 
I        Not  lighted  up  with  borrowed  splendour 

caught 
,  From  outward  themes,  which  time  or  chance 
may  thwart: 
But  be  its  aest  those  charms  that  have 
their  ilow 
Fresh  from  the  source  of  feeling  and  of 
thought ; 
And  full  of  all  that  pure  and  Tivid  glow 
Which  speaks  them  born  above,  though  spent 
on  earth  below. 


\  THE  SOLITARY  TOMB. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me 
^  was  stirrM, 

'        Though  a  breath  might  have  movM  it  so 
lightly; 
Not  a  larewell-note  from  a  sweet  singing 
bird 
Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brightly. 

I   The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 
,        In  the  west  where  the  sun  was  descending ; 
And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept, 
,        As  his  beams  with   their  beauty   were 
blending. 

,    And  the  evening-star,  with  its  ray  so  clear, 

^        So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender, 

,    Had  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  from  its 

sphere 
I        Its  dewy,  delightful  splendour. 

I 

i    And  I  stood,  all  alone,  on  that  gentle  hill, 
I        With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me ; 
I    And  its  spirit  and  tone,  so  serene  and  stUl, 

SeemM  silently  gathering  o*er  me. 
I 

I    Far  off  was  the  Deben,  whose  briny  flood 
By  its  winding  banks  was  sweeping  ; 
And  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  I  stood, 
The    dead  in   their   damp  graves    were 

I  sleeping. 

How  lonely  and  lovely  their  resting-place 
seemed ! 
An  enclosure  which  care  could  not  enter : 
'     And  how  sweetly  the  gray  lights  of  evening 
gleam 'd 
On  the  solitary  tomb  in  its  centre ! 

>yhen  at  mom,  or  at  eve,  I  have  wandered 
near. 
And  in  various  lights  have  viewed  it. 
With  what  difl*ering  forms;  unto  friendship 
dear. 
Has  the  magic  of  fancy  endued  it. 


Sometimes  it  has  seemM  like  a  lonely  sail, 
A  white  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 

Sometimes  like  a  lamb  in  a  low  grassy  vale, 
Stretch'd  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strife. 
Has  it  ever  given  birth  to  one  minute; 

For  lamented  in  death,  as  beloved  in  life. 
Was  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it. 

He  was  one  who  in  youth  on  the  stormy  seas 
Was  a  far  and  a  fearless  ranger ; 

Who,  borne  on  the  billow,  and  blown  by  the 
ureeze. 
Counted  lightly  of  death  or  of  danger. 

Yet  in  tliis  rude  school  had  his  heart  still 
kept 
All  the  freshness  of  gentlest  feeling; 
Nor  in  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  ever 
slept. 
More  of  softness  and  kindness  revealing. 

And  here,  when  the  bustle  ofyouth  was  past. 
He  livM  and  he  lovM,  and  he  died  too ; 

Oh!  why  was  affection,  which  death  could 
outlast, 
A  more  lengthen^  enjoyment  denied  to? 

But  here  he  slumbers !  and  many  there  are 
Who  love  that  lone  tomb,  and  revere  it ; 

And  one  far  off,  who,  like  eve's  dewy  star, 
Though  at  distance,  in  fancy  dwells  near  it* 


THE     SEA. 

I  BBMBSiBBB  a  time  when  existence  was 
young, 

When  the  halo  of  hope  round  futurity 
hung. 

When  I  stoop'd  not  to  commune  with  sor- 
row or  strife. 

But  enjoyment  alone  seemM  the  business  of 
life. 

The  bright  sun  himself,  in  an  unclouded  sky. 
Exulted  not  more  in  his  brightness  than  I ; 
And  the  clouds  that  his  last  rays  of  light 

lov*d  i^'gild 
Could  not  rival  the  castles  my  fancy  would 

build. 


The  loud -singing  bird,  and  the  blithe  hum- 
ming bee. 

Were  not  happier  than  I,  in  that  season  of 
glee; 

Like  the  butterfly,  flitting  round  spring's 
gayest  bowers. 

Fly  whither  I  would,  I  alighted  on  flowers. 
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Yet  then,  cTen  then,  when  my  young  ipirit 

foand 
Its  own  heaven  within,and  abore,  and  around. 
There  was  nothing  raore  dear  or  delightful 

to  me 
Than  to  gaxe  on  the  glorious  and  beautiful 

sea. 

Oh !  I  shall  not  forget,  until  memory  depart, 
liVhen  first  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole 

o*er  me, 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before 

me ! 

As  I  stood  on  its  margin,  or  roamM  on  its 

strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand. 
Of  glory  and  grandeur,  unlcnown  till  that 

hour, 
And  my  spirit  was  mute  in  the  presence  of 

Power! 

But  soon,as  young  boyhood  is  wont,I  overcame 
The  feeling  of  awe  which  first  mastered  my 

frame. 
And  that  wide  world  of  waters  appeared  in 

my  view 
A  scene  of  enjoyment  unbounded  and  new. 

In  the  surf-beaten  sands  tliat  encircled  it 
round. 

In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's 
rebound. 

In  its  white-drifted  foam,  and  its  dark- 
heaving  green. 

Each  moment  I  gaz'd  some  fresh  beauty 
was  seen. 

And  thus,  while  I  wanderM  on  ocean's  bleak 

shore. 
And  snrvey'd  its  vast  surface,  and  heard  its 

waves  roar, 
I  seem'd  wrapt  in  a  dream  of  romantic  delight. 
And  haunted  by  majesty,  glory,  and  might ! 


So  it  UHU  in  the  morning  of  life!  but  no  more 

Can  thy  grandeur,  old  Ocean !  such  visions 
restore ; 

With  the  freshness  of  youth  those  enchant- 
ments have  flown. 

But  a  charm  still  survives  that  is  proudly 
thy  own. 

It  is  thine  to  awaken  that  tenderest  thrill 
Of  pensive  enjoyment,  which  time  cannot 

chill; 
Which  survives  even  love,  on  its  memory 

to  live. 
And  is  dearer  by  far  than  all  rapture  can  give. 


It  is  not  a  feeling  of  gloom  or  diatreaa. 
But  something  that  language  can  nerer  ex- 
press; 
Tis  the  essence  of  joy,  and  the  luxury  of  woe. 
The  bliss  of  the  blest,  faintly  imog'd  below. 


For  if  ever  to  mortals  sensations  are  given 
As  pledges  of  purer  ones  hoped  for  in  heaven. 
They  are  those  which  arise,   when,   with 

humble  devotion. 
We  gaze  upon  thee,  thou  magnificent  Ocean. 


Though,  while  in  these  houses  of  clay  wc 
must  dwell. 

We  but  faintly  can  guess,  and  imperfectly  tell 

What  the  feelings  of  fetterless  spirits  may  be; 

They  are  surely  like  those  which  are  wakcn*^ 
by  thee. 


A  sense  of  His  greatness,  whose  might,  and 

whose  will 
First  gave  thee  existence,  and  goveras  thee 

stUl; 
By  the  force  of  whose  Fiat  thy  waters  wcrt 

made! 
By  the  strength  of  whose  arm  thy  pren4 

billows  are  stayed! 


Nor  less,  when  our  ^vision   thy 

would  scan. 

And  our  spirits  would  fain  thy  inuDcasi^ 
span. 

Does  thy  empire,  which  spreads  fron  equa- 
tor to  pole. 

Prove  how  feeble  and  finite  is  human  coatroL 


Yet  mix'd  with  emotions  that  bumble  oar 

pride 
Are  others  to  nature's  best  feelings  allied ; 
To  the  wounded  in  spirit,  the  stricken  is 

hearti 
Thy  breeses  and  billows  can  solace  impart. 


And  this  I  have  found,  when,  with  aptrits 
deprest, 

I  have  walk'd  by  thy  side  as  thy  wares  sank 
to  rest; 

When  the  winds  which  had  swept  thee  were 
softly  subsiding. 

And  where  breakers  had  foam'd  rippling  bil- 
lows were  gUding. 

Oh,  thus !  have  I  thought,  when  the  tem- 
pests that  roll. 

And  the  clouds  that  o'ershadow  and  darken 
my  soul. 

Have  fulfiU'd  their  commission,  my  norrowi 
may  cease. 

And  my  thoughts,  like  thy  waves,  find  • 
season  of  peace. 
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Flow  on  then,  thou  type  of  eternitj!  flow; 
In  boyhood  my  heart  in  thy  presence  would 

glow; 
For  the  itrength  of  the  happy,   the  might 

of  the  free, 
SeemM  spread  like  a  g^arment  of  glory  o^er 

thee. 

But  more  chastenM,  and  passionless,  now  is 

thy  sway. 
Since  dark  clouds  have  shadowM  the  noon 

of  my  day ; 
Oh,  then!  like  the  snn^s  setting  beam  on  thy 

ware. 
May  a  ray  from  Hope's  star  shed  its  light 

on  my  grave ! 


TO  JOANNA, 


OM    HBR   SBHDINO   HB  THB     LBAF   OP   A 

OATUBRED   IN   WORDSWORTH^S   OARDBN. 

Joanna  !  though  I  well  can  guess 
That  in  mirth's  very  idleness. 

And  raillery's  enjoyment. 
This  leaf  is  sent;  it  shall  not  lose 
Its  errand,  hut  afford  the  Muse 

Some  minutes'  light  employment. 

Thou  sentst  it,  in  thy  naughty  wit, 
As  emblem,  type,  or  symbol,  fit 

For  a  mere  childish  rhymer; 
And  I  accept  it,  not  as  such. 
But  as  indicative  of  much 

Lovelier  and  far  sublimer. 

I  own,  as  over  it  I  pore. 
It  is  a  simple  leaf,  no  more: 

And  further,  without  scandal. 
It  is  so  delicate  and  small, 
One  sees  'twas  never  meant  at  all 

For  vulgar  elowns  to  handle. 

But  in  itself,  for  aught  I  see, 
^Tis  perfect  as  a  leaf  can  be; 

Nor  can  I  doubt  a  minute. 
That  on  the  spot  where  first  it  grew. 
It  had  each  charm  of  shape,  and  hue. 

And  native  sweetness  in  it. 

Thus  sever'd  from  the  stem  where  first 
To  life  and  light  its  beauty  burst— 

It  brings  to  recollection 
A  fragment  of  the  poet's  lay. 
Torn  from  its  native  page  away, 

For  critical  dissection. 

But  'tis  not  by  one  leaf  alone. 
The  beauty  of  the  flower  is  known ; 

Nor  do  I  rank  a  poet 
By  parts,  that  critics  may  think  fit 
To  quote,  who,  ^'redolent  of  wit," 

Take  up  his  works  to  show  it. 


If  on  its  stem,  this  leaf  display 'd 
Beauty  which  sought  no  artful  aid. 

And  scatter'd  fragrance  round  it; 
If  the  sweet  flower  on  whicii  it  grew 
Was  graceful,  natural,  lovely  too, 

Delighting  all  who  found  it:-^ 

Then  will  I  own  that  flower  to  be 
A  type  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  thee; 

For  kindred  virtues  grace  you; 
And  though  the  bard  may  think  me  bold. 
And  thou  mayst  half  resolve  to  scold, 

I  in  one  page  will  place  you! 


THE  QUAKER  POET. 

VBRSBS   OR   fRBUfO   IIY8BLP   SO   DKSIONATBD. 

Thb  Quaker  Poet! — is  such  name 

A  simple  desig^tion; — 
Or  one  expressive  of  my  shame. 

And  thy  vituperation? 

If  but  the  former — ^I,  for  one. 

Have  no  objection  to  it: 
A  name,  as  such,  can  startle  none 

Who  rationally  view  it. 

But  if  such  title  would  convey 

Contempt,  or  reprobation. 
Allow  me,  briefly  as  I  may. 

To  state  my  vindication. 

It  is  not  splendour  of  costume 

That  prompts  harmonious  numbers ; — 

The  nightinnle,  of  sober  plume. 
Sings,  while  ilie  peacock  slumbers. 

The  shallow  brooks,  in  ipring  so  gay, 

In  summer  soonest  foil  us; 
Their  sparkling  pride  has  pass'd  away. 

Their  sounds  no  more  resale  as; 

While  the  more  deep  but  quiet  streams, 

By  alders  overshaded, 
Flow  on,  in  spite  of  scorching  beams, 

Their  beauties  uninvaded. 

And  on  their  peaceful  verge  we  see 

Green  grass,   fresh  flowers,   and   round 
them 

Hover  the  butterfly  and  bee, — 
Rejoicing  to  have  found  them. 

Is  it  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

The  votaries  of  fashion. 
Who  feel  most  sensibly  the  sway 

Of  pure  and  genuine  passion '^ 

No ! — hearts  there  be,  the  world  deems  cold. 

As  warm,  as  true,  as  tender 
As  those  which  gayer  robes  enfold. 

However  proud  their  splendour. 
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Of  mine  I  ipeak  not:— Hb,  alone. 
Who  forniM,  can  truly  know  It; 

Nor  of  my  verte;— I  frankly  own 
Myielf  no  lofty  poet. 

But  I  contend  the  Quaker-creed, 

By  fair  interpretation, 
Has  nothing  in  it  to  impede 

Poetic  aspiration: 

All  that  fair  nature's  charms  display 

Of  grandeur,  or  of  heauty; 
All  that  the  human  heart  can  sway, 

Joy,  grief,  desire,  or  duty;— 

All  these  are  ours — The  copious  source 

Of  true  poetic  feeling:— 
And  wouldst    thou  check  their    hiameless 
course. 

Our  lips  in  silence  sealing? 

Nature,  to  all  her  ample  page 

Impartially  unfolding, 
Prohihits  neither  saint,  nor  sage. 

Its  heauties  from  beholding. 

And  thus  the  muse  her  gifts  assigns,' 

With  no  sectarian  spirit; 
For  ALV  the  wreath  of  fame  she  twines 

Who  fame  and  favour  merit. 

Xlirongh  every  age,  in  erery  clime. 
Her  favonrM  sons  hare  flourished ; 

Have  felt  her  energy  sublime, 
Her  pure  delights  have  nourish^. 

From  Lapland's  snows,  from  Persia's  bowers, 
Their  songs  are  still  ascending ; 

Then,  Quaker  Poets,  try  your  powers! 
Why  should  you  fear  offending? 

Still  true  to  nature  be  your  aim. 

Abhorring  affectation ; 
You  with  peculiar  grace  may  claim 

£ach  simpler  decoration. 

And,  with  such  you  may  blend  no  less, 

Spite  of  imputed  weakness. 
The  god-like  strength  of  gentleness, 

llie  majesty  of  meekness ! 

The  blameless  pride  of  purity. 

Chastening  each  soft  emotion ; 
And,  from  fanaticism  free. 

The  fervour  of  devotion ! 

Be  such  your  powers :— and  in  the  range 
Of  themes  which  they  assign  you. 

Win  wreaths  you  need  not  wish  to  change 
For  aught  that  fame  could  twine  you. 

For  never  ran  a  port's  lays 

Obtain  more  genuine  honor, 
l*han  whilst  his  Gikt  promotes  the  praise 

Of  Him,  who  is  its  Donor ! 


B  A  R  T  O  N'S 

VERSES 

TO   HBR    WHO    IS  JUSTLY    ENTITLKD    TO    THKl. 

Ill  childhood  thy  kindness  has  often  c^aress'd 
me. 
Its  memory   is  mix^d    with   my    eariicit 
days; 
It  brighten'd  my  boyhood,   in  manhood  it 
bless'd  me. 
It  thought  not  of  thanks,  and  it  pinM  not 
for  praise. 

Can  I,in  thy  evening,  forget  the  mild  bright- 
ness 
Which  beamM  in  thy  zenith, — which  shines 
round  thee  still? 
No :  ere  1  forget  thee  must  memory  be  sight- 
less. 
And  the  heart  thou  hast  cherished  death 
only  can  chill. 

Long,  long  since  belov'd,  now  as  warmly 
respected. 
To  my  fancy  thou  seemst  like  some  time- 
lionourM  tree; 
And  the  plant,  which  thy  fostering  shadow 
protected. 
Still  looks  up  with  filial  fondness  to  thee. 

Dark  storms  passing  over,  perhaps  may  have 
sear'd  thee. 
The  moss  of  old  age  be  thy  livery  now; 
But  much  still  survives   which  has  jostff 
endear'd  thee; 
Some  greenness  still  graces  each  gently 
bent  bough. 

May  that  sun,  which  must  set,  in  descending 
enwreath  thee 
With  a  mild  pensive  splendour  no  dond 
can  overcast ; 
And  all  that  has  flourish'd  around  and  be- 
neath thee. 
Will    preserve    thy   remembrance   wkea 
sunset  is  past. 


A    POSTSCaiPT. 

Thy  latest  leaf  is  shed. 

Life's  beaming  sun  hath  set; 
Thou  sleepst  among  the  dead. 

But  art  remember'd  yet. 
Not  only  to  the  last 

Did  I  look  up,  and  love; 
But  now,  when  all  is  past. 

Thought  follows  thee  above. 


While  life  had  aught  to  givo 
That  might  seem  bliss  to  tliee, 

I  wish'd  that  thou  mightst  live. 
Though  parted  far  from  me. 
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But  when  existence  here 

Could  iinffering  bat  increase; 

AIL,  all  who  held  thee  dear 
DesirM  ihj  ■oui's  release. 


It  came,  and  thon  art  free, 

Nor  can  I  monrn  the  stroie. 
Although,  in  losing  thee. 

Some  sweetest  ties  are  broke. 
Farewell!  beloY'd,  rever'd; 

We  part,  but  to  be  nearer; 
Though  much  thy  life  endearM, 

Death  seems  to  make  thee  dearer! 


TO  THE  WINDS. 

Yb  viewless  Minstrels  of  the  sky ! 
I  marvel  not,  in  times  gone  by 

That  ye  were  deified : 
For,  even  in  this  later  day, 
To  me  oft  has  your  power,  or  play. 

Unearthly  thoughts  supplied. 

Awful  your  power !  when,  by  your  might 
You  heave  the  wild  waves,  crested  white. 

Like  mountains  in  your  wrath ; 
Ploughing  between  them  valleys  deep, 
Whichj  to  the  seaman  rousM  from  sleep. 

Yawn  like  Death's  opening  path ! 

Graceful  your  plav !  when,  round  the  bower 
Where  Beauty  culls  Spring's  loveliest  flower. 

To  wreathe  her  dark  locks  there. 
Your  gentlest  whispers  lightly  breathe 
The  leaves  between,  flit  round  that  wreath, 

And  stir  her  silken  hair. 

Still,  thoughts  like  these  are  but  of  earth. 
And  yon  can  give  far  loftier  birth : — 

Ye  come ! — we  know  not  whence ! 
Ye  ^o!— can  mortals  trace  your  flight? 
All  imperceptible  to  sight: 

Though  audible  to  sense. 

The  Sun, — his  rise,  and  set  we  know ; 
The  Sea,  we  mark  its  ebb,  and  flow; 

The  Moon, — her  wax,  and  wane; 
The  Stars, — Man  knows  their  courses  well, 
The  Comets'  vagrant  paths  can  tell ; — 

But  You  his  search  disdain. 

Ye  restless,  homeless,  shapeless  things ! 
Who  mock  all  our  imaginings. 

Like  Spirits  in  a  dream; 
What  epithet  can  words  supply 
Unto  the  Bard  who  takes  such  high 

Unmanageable  theme? 

But  one : — to  me,  when  Fancy  stirs 

My  thoughts,  yo  seem  Hbavbn's  mbssbmobbs, 


Who  leave  no  path  untrod  ; 
And  when,  as  now,  at  midnight's  hour, 
I  hear  your  voice  in  all  its  power. 

It  seems  the  Yoicb  op  God. 


SEA-SIDE-THOUGUTS. 

BBiimruL,  sublime,  and  glorious; 

Mild,  majestic,  foaming,  free; — 
Over  time  itself  victorious, 

Image  of  Eternity. 

Epithet-exhausting  Ocean ! 

'Twere  as  easy  to  control 
In  the  storm  thy  billowy  motion. 

As  thy  wonders  to  unrol. 

Sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  shine  o'er  thee. 
See  thy  surface  ebb,  and  flow ; 

Yet  attempt  not  to  explore  thee 
In  thy  soundless  depths  below. 

Whether  morning's  splendours  steep  thee 
With  the  rainbow's  glowing  grace; 

Tempests  rouse,  or  navies  sweep  thee, 
'TIS  but  for  a  moment*s  space. 

Earth, — her  valleys,  and  her  mountains, 

Mortal'man's  behests  obey; 
Thy  unfathomable  fountains 

Scofl*  his  search,  and  scorn  his  sway. 

Such  art  thou — stupendous  Ocean ! 

But  if  overwhelm'd  by  thee. 
Can  we  think  without  emotion 

What  must  thy  Creator  be  ? 


WINTER. 

Thou  hast  thy  beauties:  sterner  ones,  I  own. 
Than  those  of  thy  precursors ;  yet  to  thee 
Belong  the  charms  of  solemn  majesty 
And  naked  grandeur.     Awful  is  the  tone 
Of  thy  tempestuous  nights,  when  clouds  are 

blown 
By  hurrying  winds  across  the  troubled  sky ; 
Pensive,  when  softer  breezes  faintly  sigh 
Through  leafless  boughs,   with   ivy  over- 
grown. 
Thou  hast  thy  decorations  too :  although 
Thou  art  austere :  thy  studded  mantle,  gay 
With  icy  brilliants,  which  as  proudly  glow 
As  erst  Golconda's ;  and  thy  pure  array 
Of  regal  ermine,  when  the  drifted  snow 
Envelopes  nature ;  till  her  featflree  seem 
Like  pale,  but  lovely  ones,  seen  when  we 
dream. 
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THE  IVY. 

ADDEBtfBD  TO  A  TOVHO  FBEBMD. 

Dorr  thou  not  loTe,  in  the  season  off  spring, 
To  twine  thee  a  flowerj  wreath. 

And  to  see  the  beautiful  birch-tree  fling 
Its  shade  on  the  grass  beneath? 

Its  glossy  leaf,  and  its  silrerj  stem; 

Oh  dost  thou  not  love  to  look  on  them? 


And  dost  thou  not  love,  when  leares  are 
greenest. 
And  summer  has  just  begun, 
When  in  the  silence  of  moonlight  thou  leanest. 

Where  glistening  waters  run. 
To  see,  bj  that  gentle  and  peaceful  beam, 
The  willow   bend  down  to  the  sparkling 
stream? 

And  oh !  in  a  lovely  autumnal  day. 
When  leaves  are  changing  before  thee. 

Do  not  nature*s  charms,  as  they  slowly  decay. 
Shed  their  own  mild  influence  o^er  thee? 

And  hast  thou  not  felt,  as  thou  stoodst  to 
gaze, 

The  touching  lesson  such  scene  displays? 

It  should  be  thus,  at  an  ago  like  thine ; 

And  H  has  been  thus  with  me ; 
When  the  freshness  of  feeling  and  heart 
were  mine. 

As  they  never  more  can  be : 
Yet  think  not  I  ask  thee  to  pity  my  lot. 
Perhaps  I  see  beauty  where  thou  dost  not. 


Hast  thou  seen  in  winter's  stormiest  day 

The  trunk  of  a  blighted  oak. 
Not  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay. 

Beneath  time's  resistless  stroke. 
Round  which  a  luxuriant  Ivy  had  grown. 
And  wreath'd  it  with  verdure  no  longer  its 
own? 

Perchance  thou  hast  seen  this  sight,  and  then. 

As  I,  at  thy  years,  might  do, 
PassM  carelessly  by,  nor  turned  again 

That  scathed  wreck  to  view: 
But  now  I  can  draw  ftrom  that  mouldering 

tree, 
Hionghts  which  are  soothing  and  dear  to  me. 


O  smile  not !  nor  think  it  a  worthless  thing. 
If  it  be  with  instruction  fraught ; 

That  which  will  closest  and  longest  cling. 
Is  alone  worth  a  serious  thought! 

Should  aught  be  unlovely  which  thus  can 
shed 

Grace  on  IhMying,  and  leaves  not  the  dead  ? 

Now,  in  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Him 
Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not. 


That  his  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  diau 

And  his  love  be  unforgot ; 
And    thy   God,    in    the    darkest   of  dsyi. 

wUI  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  tkcc! 


AN  ODE  TO  TIME. 

Spirit!  if  I  may  call  thee  such. 

Beneath  whose  silent  sway 
Structures,  defying  grosser  touch. 

In  fragments  fall  away : 
Essence,  or  shadow,  whatsoe'er 
Thou  art ; — with  mingled  hope  aad  fear, 

I  frame  this  votive  lay : 
For  feelings  I  can  ill  define 
With  every  thought  of  thee  cMnbine. 


I  court  no  fabled  Muses'  aid 

To  scatter  spells  around; 
For  long  before  their  presence  made 

Parnassus  classic  ground. 
Thou  from  dark  chaos'  depth*  didst  tpriii 
Elate — on  thy  expanded  wing. 

Which  never  since  has  found. 
In  all  the  boundless  realms  of  space. 
One  moment's  tranquil  resting-place. 


Lbt  thbrb  ■■  lioht! — Jbhovah  said 

And  with  that  piat.  Thou, 
Thy  wings  for  instant  flight  outspread, 

Becam'st— what  thou  art  b»w  ! 
A  viewless  thing,  whose  very  name 
Fancy's  most  daring  flights  may  taase. 

And  furrow  Wisdom's  brow: 
Given — and  recall'd — ^with  vital  breath; 
Thine  entrance— Lifb!  thine  exit— Daitt! 


And  yet  that  seeming  death,  which  telb 

That  we  have  done  with  Uiee ; 
And  Thou  no  less  with  us— eompeb 

Our  SpiriU  still  to  an! 
That  parting  from  thee  does  but  seen 
Like  launchmg  from  some  shallow  stress 

Into  a  soundless  sea. 
Upon  whose  though t-o'erw helming  brisk* 
Thy  Ctnt'net  into  Mmmenti  ahriak ! 


But  to  that  soundless,  shoreless  deep 

I  now  must  bid  adieu ! — 
Enough  it  is  for  roe  to  keep 

My  subject  theme  in  view ; 
For  more  of  thought  in  thee  nuiy  dveH 
Than  even  Poesy  can  teU, 

Or  fiuicy  can  pursue : — 
For,  short  of  Tniivos  Etbu^al,  thinr 
Must  closest  round  our  heart  entwisr 
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Onr  hnman  hopM,  oar  human  feara. 

In  tliee  and  thine  hare  hirth ; 
And,  hj  their  raried  amilee  and  teara. 

Evince  thy  present  worth; 
In  truth,  ^tis  thy  engrossing  row 
IVhich  gives  to  every  thoughtless  hrow 

Its  fickle  gloom  or  mirth : 
All  Sense  can  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 
While  Sense  endures — is  found  in  Thee. 


avs  his  sceptre  of  an  hour, 
fills  his  transient  throne : 


What  is  the  haughtiest  despot's  power 
Contrasted  with  thine  own? 

He 
And 

Thou  sweepst  the  empty  pageant  by ; 

A  moment— and  to  mortal  eye 
His  place  no  more  is  known ! 

And  one  hrief  line  records  his  lotT 

Hn  was!— and  now  on  Earth  u  mot! 


The  wafk9  o/  Man  eonfess  by  turns 

Thy  mute  resistless  sway; 
Towers,  temples,  pyvamids,  and  nras, 

Before  thy  touch  decay. 
At  Man's  oommand  they  rose  on  earth; 
Awhile  they  tell  who  gave  them  birth  ; 

Then  mingle  with  his  cUy! 
And  vague  Tradition,  in  despair. 
Can  but  coqjectnre  what  they  were. 


Nor  less  is  Nature^  every  grace. 

Romantic,  grand,  and  rude. 
As  thou  pursuest  thy  forward  race. 

By  thee  destroyed — renewed: — 
Leaves  bud,  and  ftide ;  flowers  bloom,  and  die ; 
Snns  rise,  and  set; — by  stars  on  higk 

Their  courses  are  pursued: — 
All  seem,  indeed,  the  same  to  be, 
Yet  find  incessant  change  ia  thee. 


Even  the  vast  and  wond'rous  deep. 

Where  navies  come  and  go. 
Which,  whether  lulPd  in  dreandeso  sleep, 

Or  foaming  to  and  fh>. 
Appears  just  what  it  was  of  yore; — 
This,  too,  is  changmg  evermore. 

With  every  ebb  and  flow; 
And  seeming  to  defj  thy  power. 
In  essence  varies  eveiy  hour. 


But  what  avails  it  to  recal. 

Or  dwell  on  truths  so  trite  T— 
Yicissltnde  awaits  on  all. 

As  day  succeeds  to  night; 
And  nothing  in  Creation's  range 
Escapes  thy  transmutations  strange. 

Or  robs  thee  of  thy  right  :— 
Whilst  thon,  with  cold  unaltered  mien, 
Remainst— what  thou  hast  ever  been. 


This  annual  offering  at  thy  shrine 

May  well  thy  power  attest; 
Precept  on  precept,  line  on  line. 

By  thee  are  here  imprest! 
Man  is,  indeed,  thy  Chronicler, 
But  thou  thy  varied  Calendar 

Canst  still  interpret  best; 
And  Contemplation  must  impart 
Its  moral  uses  to  the  heart. 


Unto  her  pensive,  musing  eye 

Each  feast  or  fiist  appears 
A  fruiHess  effort  to  defy 

The  silent  lapse  of  years: — 
And  yet  some  soothing  thoughts  are  blent 
With  such  a  transient  monument; 

And  noblest  hopes  and*fears 
By  turns  elate  and  awe  the  soul. 
As  we  thy  records  thus  unrol. 


Such  fears  and  hopes  our  hearts  engage 

In  silence  turning  o'er 
Thy  brief  onrriTART  paou. 

Its  aanals  to  explore: — 
There,  each  succeeding  year  we  find 
The  exit  of  some  mighty  mind. 

Whose  rich  and  vuied  store 
Fnlfiil'd  the  purposes  of  Heaven, 
For  which  its  ample  wealth  was  given. 


There  too,  perchance,  are  found  enroU'd 

Some  scarcely  known  to  Fame; 
Of  whom,  though  little  can  be  told 

The  World's  applause  to  claim, 
A  brief  inscription  points  the  lot. 
And  fbr  a  while  keeps  nnforgot 

Their  Bemg's  end  and  aim! 
The  single  tuent,  well  employed. 
Redeems  them  fh>m  oblivion's  void. 


And  though  that  respite  may  be  brief, — 
Though  these  but  seem  to  share 

The  fate  of  Autumn's  wither'd  leaf. 
And  pass — we  know  not  where! 

Yet,  while  their  cherish'd  memory  lives. 

Fresh  strength  to  other  minds  it  gives 
Life's  weary  lot  to  bear; 

Unveiling  to  the  mental  eye 

Hopes,  feeliags,thonghts, — which  cannot  die. 


But  not  to  Man  ;»hiB  death  or  birth,^ 

Nor  aught  by  him  design 'd 
To  be  his  monument  on  earth. 

Thy  records  are  confin'd: — 
In  them  we  trace  the  rise,  the  fall. 
The  ever>restless  change  of  all 

Mortality  can  bind;— 
And  while  thy  potent  spell  is  shown. 
See  Power  more  gloriooa  than  thy  own. 
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The  power  of  Hm,  whose  mig:hty  one 
Oh  sea  and  earth  shall  tread; 

With  face  all  radiant  as  the  san, 
A  rainhow  round  his  head ; 

Pillars  of  fire— his  feet  shall  f^leam ; 

Dark  clouds  of  heaven — his  vesture  seem; 
His  voice — a  sound  of  dread; 

While  thunders  echoing  far  away. 

Shall  puhlish  thy  departing  sway. 


Tbbii  the  immntable  decree. 

So  long  by  Heaven  deferrM, 
Shall,  in  the  destin'd  close  of  Thee, 

Fulfil  its  solemn  word: — 
Through  boundless  space,  by  thought  untrod, 

The    DBLBGATED    VOICB   OP    GOD 

Shall  awfully  be  heard,— 
Proclaiming,  as  foretold  of  yore, 
Thb  Myst'ry  niosH'n!  Timb  ko  mobb! 


THE    POET'S    LOT. 

AtKBST  thou  what  it  is  to  be 
A  Poet?— I  will  tell  thee  what; 

And  show  the  thoughtless  world,  and  thee, 
His  weary  lot. 

It  is  to  sacrifice  each  good 

That  Fortune's  favoured  minions  share; 
And  in  unheeded  solitude 

Her  frowns  to  bear. 

It  is  to  nourish  hopes  that  cheat; 

Which,  when  be  felt  them  first  beat  high. 
Appeared  so  humble,  blameless,  sweet, 

They  could  not  die. 

It  is  to  feel  foreboding  fears;— 
Then  fancy  them  unfounded  too, — 

And  last,  with  pangs  too  deep  for  tears, 
To  own  them  true! 

It  is  to  cherish  in  the  heart 

Feelings  the  warmest,  kindest,  best;— 
To  wish  their  essence  to  impart 

To  every  breast;— 

And  then,  awaking  from  such  dream. 
With  anguish  not  to  be  controlled. 

To  find  that  hearts  which  warmest  seem 
Are  icy  cold! 

'Tis  like  the  pelican,  to  feed 

Others  from  his  warm  breast;  but  own, 
Unlike  that  bird— the  Bard  may  bleed, 

Vnthank'd,  unknown. 

It  is  to  pamper  vicious  taste. 

By  Kpurning  Virtue's  strict  control; 

Then  be  with  Fame  asd  Riches  graced. 
And  loM3  his  sotti! 


Or  while  his  humble  verse  defends 
Her  cause,  her  loveliness  portrays; 

To  win  from  her  apparent  frieiids 
Cold,  cautious  praise. 

It  is  a  thorny  path  to  tread. 
By  care,  by  sorrow  overcast; 

With  but  one  thought  iU  balm  to  alied,- 
Thi»  cannot  last! 

For  soon  that  thorny  path  is  trod; 

From  Man   he  has  no  more  to  crave;- 
Grant  him  thv  mercy,  gracious  God! 

Thou,  Earth!— a  Grave! 


ADDrriONAL    8TARSA8. 

If  thus  disheart'ning  may  appear. 
In  darker  hours,  the  Poet's  dcMira; 

Yet  brighter  glimpses  sometimes  cheer 
His  prospects'  gloom. 

The  visions,  feelings,  thoughts — which  sum 
Those  moods  that  wrap  his  soul  ia  aigkt, 

And  of  this  goodly  universe 
Eclipse  the  light; — 

In  happier,  more  auspicious  hours 
These,  as  with  energy  divine. 

Seem  gifted  with  immortal  powers. 
And,  cloudless,  shine  1 

Though  few,  and  far  between — the  gWani 
Of  their  celestial  light  may  break,— 

As  angel-fornui  that  bless  oar  dreams 
Fade  when  we  wake; — 

Not  dream-like  are  the  hopes  that  wait 
On  paths  by  loftiest  Poets  trod. 

But  glorious,  heavenly,  pare,  and  great 
And  given  of  God! 

Cast  not  those  deathless  hopes  away. 
Thou  who  hast  known  and  felt  their  worth, 

Nor  let  despondency  gainsay 
Their  noble  birth. 

The  purer  elements  that  form 
A  Poet— worthy  of  the  name^ 

In  brightest  sundbJne— darkest  storm. 
Are  still  the  same. 

Firm  faith,  meek  patience,  genuine  Ists, 
Unworldly  feelings,  views  sublime. 

Aspiring  hopes,  which  soar  uhevo 
The  things  of  Time;— 

Such— of  the  Poet's  inoiost  heart 
The  chcrish'd  inmates  should  be  kasvi. 

And  to  his  mental  powers  impart 
Their  master-tone. 
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Orief,  care,  wU  poTerty  may  baimt 
His  pathway,  ttmrtng  many  a  thani; — 

Fashion's  aerlect,  cold  folly's  taunt. 
The  worldling's  scorn, — 

May  be  his  portion; — slow  disease 
May  ondermine  his  outward  frame; 

And  Calnraay,  more  dread  tliaa  these. 
May  blight  his  fame: — 

Bat  let  him  still,  with  fortitude. 
See  that  his  footsteps  onward  tend; 

And  strive,  with  foith  and  hope  endued. 
To  wait  THB  brb! 

The  threatening  clouds  which  darbly  lower. 
As  if  to  veil  his  soul  in  night. 

May  proTO  how  impotent  their  power 
To  quench  its  light.  ' 

At  times  that  light*s  rcTiving  ray 
Shall  lend  him,  eren  here  below. 

Glory  for  gloom,  turn  night  to  day, 
GiTO  joy  for  woe. 

And  in  a  brighter  world  than  this 
What  here  inspired  his  holiest  lays. 

May  tune  his  har^  to  soags  of  bliss. 
And  endless  praise. 

Bard!  Prophet!  Priest!  go  on  in  hope; 

Gird  up  thy  loins,  thy  sorrows  b^; 
Meekly  with  present  trials  cope; 

Watch  unto  prayer! 

It  t«  a  thorny  path  to  trace; 

Yet  other  feet  its  thorns  hare  trod; 
Then  bear  thee  up,  and  liumbly  place 

Thy  trust  in  God ! 


FLOWERS. 

Hb  who  delights    to  trace,   with   aerions 

thought, 
In  all  he  see^  the  noiseless  steps  of  Tun, 
Shall    find   the  outward  forms  of  Nature 

fraught 

With  ample  food  for  many  a  lofty  rhyme; 
Or  should  he  fear  such  daxsling  heights  to 

climb, 
And  loTe  to  tread  a  less  aspiring  way, — 
Leading  untouchM  the  awful  and  sublime. 
And  sec»king  humbler  objects  to  portray. 
May   iind  in  such  the   theme  of  many  a 

pleasing  lay. 


What  though  the  glorious  Sun,  enthronM 

on  high. 
May  more  conspicuously  this  lesson  teach; 
Or  Moon  and  Stars,  which  gem  the  midnight- 

«i*y» 
A  yet  more  touching  homily  may  preach. 


As  day  to  day  still  utters  ceaseless  speech. 
And  night  to  night  yet  added  knowledge 

shows, — 

Far  lowlier  objects  to  the  heart  may  reach. 
And  Wisdom  purest  precepts  may  disclose, 
CnllM  from  the  LUffa  bloom,  or  gather'd 

from  the  Boae! 


Yes, — yon,  delightful  handy-works  of  Hiii 
Who  arch'd  the  Heairen's,  and  spanned  this 

solid  Earth, 
Before  whose  glory  day's  proud  light  is  dim. 
And  Art's  achicTements,  if  not  food  for  mirth. 
Display  at  best  its  barrenness  and  deuth, — 
You,  too,  instruct  us,  and  with  line  on  line. 
Precept  on  precept,  show  us  by  your  birth. 
Your  bud,  your  blossominpp,  and  your  decline. 
Time's    never-ceasing  flight,    and  tell  us 

truths  diTine. 


You,  as  the  changing  Seasons  roll  along. 
Still  wait  on  each,  and  added  beauties  lend: — 
Around  the  smiling  Spring  a  lovely  throng 
With  eager  riralry  her  steps  attend ; 
Others  with  Summer's  brighter  glories  blend; 
Some  grace  mild  Autumn's  more  majestic 

mien; 
While  some  few  lingering  blooms  the  brow 

befHend 
Of  hoary  Winter,  and  with  grace  serene 
Inwreadi  the  King  of  storms  with  Mercy's 

gentler  sheen. 


Nor  do  ye,  irhile  ye  thus  declare  the  flight 
Of  Times  and  Seasons,  want  yet  deeper  lore; 
In  you,  with  eager  and  unsated  siriit. 
The  gentle  Moruist  may  such  ezptore: — 
Even  Religion's  voice  has  heretofore 
Pointed  a  moral,  and  adom'd  a  tale 
By  illustration  from  your  ample  store; 
Nor  could  such  touching  illustration  fkil 
When  thus  The  Saviour  preach'd,  his  text 
the  lilies  pale: 


''Consider  ye  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
Which  neither  toil  nor  spin, — not  regal  pride. 
In  all  its  plenitude  of  pomp  reveal'd. 
Could  hope  to  charm,  their  beauties  plac'd 

beside: 
If  heavenly  goodness  thus  for  them  provide. 
Which  bloom  to^ay,   and   wither  on  the 


Shall  not  your  wants  he  ftrom  your  God 

supplied. 
Without  your  vain  amdety  and  sorrow? — 
Oh  ye  of  little  faith!  from  thc^e  a  lesson 
borrow ! " 


If  such  the  Bootiuug  precepts  taught  from 

you. 
Beautiful  blossoms!  well  may  ye  appear 
71 
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As  silent  preachers  in  the  Christian's  Tiew; 
And  while  ye  decorate  the  changeful  year. 
Imbued  with  power  the  mourner's  heart  to 

cheer,' — 
Not  gratifying  merely  outward  sense 
By  tints  and  odour8,-^but  dispelling  fear, 
Awakening  hope,  by  your  intelligence. 
And   strengthening   iiumble  faith  in  God's 

omnipotence ! 


Come  forth,then,loTe1y  heralds  of  the  Spring! 
Leave  at  your  Maker's  call  your  earthly  bed ; 
At  his  behest  your  grateful  tribute  bring 
To  light  and  life,  from  darkness  and  the  dead ! 
Thou,  timid  Snow-drop,  lift  thy  lowly  head ; 
Crocus  and  Primrose,  show  your  varied  dye ; 
Fioleta,  your  ceaseless  odours  round  you  shed, 
Yourselves  the  while  retiring  from  the  eye. 
Yet  loading  with  your  sweets  each  breeze 
that  passes  by. 


And  you, — in  gay  variety  that  grace, 
In  later  months,  with  beauty  the  parterre, 
Making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 
As  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb  were  there ; 
Arise!  arise!  and  in  your  turns  declare 
The  power  of  Him  who  has  not  only  made 
The  depths  of  Ocean,  and  the  heights  of  Air, 
And  Earth's  magnificence,  but  has  display'd 
In  yoo  ihttt  power  and  skill  with  beauty's 
charms  array 'd. 


Uplift,  proud  Swi -flower,  to  thy  Davourite  orb 
That  disk  whereon  his  brightness  loves  to 

dwell; 
And,  as  thou  seemst  his  radiance  to  absorb, 
Proclaim  thyself  the  garden's  sentinel : — 
And  thou  too,  gentle,  modest  Heather-bell, 
Gladden  thy  lonely   birth-place;  Jasmines, 

spread 
Your    star-like    blossoms,   fragrant  to  the 

smell ; 
You  Evening-Primroses,  when  day  has  fled. 
Open   your   pallid   flowers,    hj   dews   and 

mooikbght  fed. 


And  where  my  favourite  Abbey  rears  on  high 
Its  crumbling  ruins,  on  their  loftiest  crest, 
Ye  Wall-flowers,  shed  jrour  tints  of  golden  dye. 
On  which  the  morning-sunbeams  love  to 

rest, — 
On  which,  when  glory  fills  the  glowing  west. 
The  parting  splendours  of  the  day's  decline. 
With  flMcination  to  the  heart  address'd, 
So  tenderly  and  beautifully  shine. 
As  if  reluctant  still  to  leave  that  hoary 

shrine. 


OmoeivoiuM,  expand  thy  cup-like  flower. 
Graceful  in  form,  and  beautiful  in  hue ; 
Ciemaiis,  wreathe  afresh  thy  garden-bower; 


Ye  loftier  LiUes,  bath'd  in  moming^s  dew. 

Of  purity  and  innocence  renew 

Each  lovely  thought;  and  ye  whose  lowlier 

pnde 
In  sweet  seclusion   seems  to  shrink   fr«NB 

view. 
You  of  The  VaUe^  nam'd,  no  longer  hide 
Your  blossoms  meet  to  twine  the  brow  •( 

chastest  bride. 


And  Thou,  so  rich  in  gentle  names,  appealiag 
To  hearts  that  own  our  Nature's  common  lot; 
Thou,   styl'd    by    sportive   Fancy's    better 

feeling, 
A  Thought,  The  Heart's  Ease,  or  Forget- 
me-not, 
Who  deckst  alike  the  peasant's  garden-plot. 
And  castle's  proud  parterre ;  with  hnmble  joy 
Revive  afresh  by  castle  and  bv  cot 
Hopes  which  ought  not  like  things  of  tinw 

to  cloy. 
And  feelings  time  itself  shall  deepen — not 
destroy. 


Fruitless  and  endless  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
With  every  Flower  to  grace  my  votive  lay; 
And   unto  Thee,    their  long-acknowledg'd 

Fairest  and  loveliest!  and  thy  gentle  sway. 
Beautiful  Rose,  my  honuige  I  must  pay, — 
For   how   can  minstrel  leave   thy  chanas 

unsung. 
Whose  meek  supremacy  has  been  alway 
Confessed   in  many  a  clime,    and  many  a 

tongue. 
And  in  whose  praise  the  harp  of  many  a 

bard  has  rang  V 


Mine  is  unworthy  such  a  lovely  theme; 
Yet  could  I  borrow  of  that  ttincful  bird. 
Who  sings  thy  praises  by  the  moon's  pale 

beam, 
(As  Fancy's  graceful  legends  have  avcrrM) 
Those  thrilling  harmonies  at  midnight  heard. 
With  sounds  of  flowing  waters, — not  in  rain 
Should  the  loose  strings  of  my  rude  harp  be 

stirr'd 
By  inspiration's  breath,  but  one  brief  strain 
Should  re-assert  thy  rites,    and   celebrate 

thy  reign. 


Vain  were  the  hope  to  rival  bardt,  whose 

lyres. 
On  such  a  theme,  have  left  me  nought  to 

sing; 
And    one    more   plant  my  humbler  Mnse 

inspires. 
Round  which  my  parting  thoughts  would 

fondly  cling; 
Which,  consecrate  to  Salem's  peaceful  King, 
Though  fair  as  any  gracing  beauty's  bower. 
Is  link'd  to  Sorrow  like  a  holy  thing. 
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And  takct  its  name  from  suffering**  fierceit 
hoar : — 

Be  this  thy  noblest  fame,  imperial  PfUfton- 
fflower! 


Whatever  impulse  first  conferred  that  name. 
Or  Fancy's  dream,  or  Snperttition's  art, 
I  freely  own  its  spirit-toaching  claim, 
With   thoughts  and  feelings  it  may  well 

impart : — 
Not  that  I  would  forego  the  surer  chart 
Of  Rbtblatioic  for  a  mere  conceit ; 
Yet  with  indulgence  may  The  CArislum's  heart 
Each  frail  memorial  of  His  Mastrr  greet. 
And  chiefly    what  recals  his  love's    most 

glorious  feat. 


Be  this  the  closing  tribute  of  my  strain ! 
Be  this,  fair  flowers !  of  charms — ^yonr  last 

and  best! 
That  when  Tub  Son  of  God  for  Man  was 

stain, 
Circled  by  yon.  He  sapk  awhile  to  rest, — 
Not  the  Gravels  captive,   but  a  Garden's 

guest, 
So  pure  and  lovely  was  his  transient  tomb ! 
And  He,  whose  brow  the  wreath  of  thorns 

had  prest. 
Not  only  bore  for  us  Death's  cruel  doom. 
But  won  the  thomlesa  crown  of  amaranthine 

bloom. 


TEMPORALS  AND  SPIRITUALS. 

What  is  lovelier  far  than  the  Spring  can  bo, 
To  the  gloom  of  dark  Winter  succeeding, 
When  the  blossoms  are  blushing  on  flower 

and  tree. 
And  the  lambs  in  the  meadows  are  feeding; 
While  the  earth  below,  and  the  heavens  above. 
Resound  with  the  anthems  of  joy  and  love? 


Tis  the  Spring  of  the  soul!  when  on  Sin's 
dark  night 

A  ray  from  above  is  descending. 

And  the  tear  of  contrition,  lit  up  by  its  light. 

With  its  beauty  is  silently  blending ; 

When  the  heart's  broken  accents  of  prayer 
and  praise 

Are  sweeter  than  Nature's  softest  lays. 


What  is  stronger  and  brighter  than  Sum- 
mer's sun, 

In  his  noon-tide  efliilgence  shining? 

Yet  gentler  than  he,  when  his  goal  is  won. 

And  nis  beams  in  the  west  are  declining  ? 

More  glorious  than  Summer^  most  cloudless 
day, 

Whose  loveliest  splendour  soon  passes  away? 


'TIS  the  Christian's  zenith, the  Summer  of  him 
Whose  strength  to  his  God  is  devoted ; 
Who,  whether  his  path- way  be  bright  or  dim. 
By  mortals  admir'd  or  unnoted — 
From  strength  to  strength,  and  from  grace 

to  grace. 
Outshines  the  Sun  in  his  glorious  race. 


What  is  richer  than  Harvest?  what  gladdens 
the  heart 

Beyond  Autumn,  with  bounty  overflowing? 

What  is  wealthier  than  all  the  proud  trophies 
of  art; 

More  ripe  than  the  red  vintage  glowing ; 

Yet  majestic  and  touching  as  Autumn's  eve. 

When  the  Sun's  calm  glory  is  taking  its  leave? 


'TIS  the  Saint's  ripe  harvest ;  the  gathering-in 
To  the  g^er  of  thanks  and  of  glory ; 
His  prayer  and  praise  for  redemption  from  sin; 
His  hopes,  now  his  locks  are  hoary. 
That  the  mercy  and  goodness,  vouchsard 

him  long. 
May  still  be  his  stay,  and  his  even-song. 


Wliat  is  stiller  and  foirer  than  Winter's  night. 
When  the  full  moon  and  stars  are  unclouded ; 
When  earth  is  bespangled  with  glory  and 

light. 
Though  its  life  deep  within  it  be  shrouded; 
When  all  is  so  calm  and  so  lovely  around. 
That  a  whisper  might  startle  the  ear  Jby  its 

sound? 


'Tis  the  parting-hour  of  the  Saint,  when  his 

cheek 
Is  ting'd  with  delightful  emotion ; 
When  his  eye  and  his  smile  in  silence  speak 
The  spirit's  sublimest  devotion ; 
When  his  earthly  beauty  and  vigour  havo 

flown, 
But  the  brightness  of  Heaven  is  over  him 

thrown. 


TO     DEATH. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die! 

But  did  not  Man  th^  form  supply 

With  terrors  not  its  own, 
Not  thus  to  life  would  mortals  cling. 
Nor  view  thee  as  a  gloomy  thing 

To  waken  fear  alone. 

But  we  have  ransack'd  Fancy's  realm 
For  frightful  symbols  to  o'erwhelm 

Life's  nerveless,  weakest  hour: 
At  distance,  we  defy  thy  dart; 
When  thou  drawst  nigh,  with  coward  art 

Wc  aggravate  thy  power. 
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Hit  form  would  we  jftnotAfy^ 
A  hideout  monater  greet  the  eje, 

Gaunt,  ghastly,  fleshlete,  dire; 
We  g^Te  Uiee  emblems,  too,  as  dull — 
A  scythe,  and  bones,  and  naked  skull. 

Fresh  horrors  to  inspire. 

With  stifled  breath  we  speak  thy  name. 
Whene'er  this  perishable  frame 

Would  thy  approach  declare; 
And  when  we  feel  that  thou  art  nigh. 
We  turn  away,  as  if  to  die 

Were  more  than  man  could  dare. 

Not  only  do  we  strive  to  blind 
OnrseWes, — but,  with  intentions  kind, 

From  others  we  conceal 
Thy  stealthy  pace,  thy  lifted  arm, 
As  if  our  sUence  had  the  charm 

Thy  sentence  to  repeal. 

Thus  to  attempt  ourselres  to  cheat. 
Is  folly's,  and  not  wisdom's  feat; 

And  in  another*s  case, 
'Twere  wiser,  kinder,  more  sincere. 
To  teach  the  sulTerer  without  fear 

To  look  thee  in  the  face. 

To  doubt  such  courage  may  be  won. 
Is  more  than  Reason's  voice  to  shun; 

Thi9  might  excuse  supply; 
Not  so  the  covert  treason  shown 
To  Hm,  who  has  thy  power  o'erthrown, 

And  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  mayst  be  terrible,  O  Death! 
To  those  who  hold  by  vital  breath 

Each  treasure  of  the  heart; 
Whose  happiness  is  found  below; 
Who,  with  this  life,  must  ail  forego^ 

From  all  they  prise  must  part 

But  to  the  Christian,  who,  serene. 

Has  look'd  through  Faith  on  things  unseen — 

Thy  solemn,  trying  hour 
Is  far  from  dreadful;  for  his  soul 
Knows  who  can  Nature's  fears  control. 

And  trusts  a  Saviour's  power. 

His  treasure  is  laid  up  on  high. 

Where  moth  and  rust  can  come  not  nigh. 

Nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal; 
The  only  bonds  which  hold  him  here 
Are  du^,  reverential  fear. 

And  ties  that  aU  should  feel. 

But  duty,  is  he  call'd  above. 
Prompts  upward,  and  perfected  love 

Can  cast  out  every  fear; 
And  Nature's  ties,  though  strong  their  force, 
Are  loos'd  by  Goo,  their  purest  Source, 

Who  gave  them  earth  to  cheer. 


Then  thou,  the  last  and  deadMeH  Cm 
Of  Man,  art  laid  for  ever  low. 

No  longer  to  appal; 
From  sin  redeem'd,  with  humble  trust. 
The  spirit  waits  to  join  the  just. 

Where  God  is  all  in  aU. 

And  thou  art  stingless!  while  the  grave 
No  victory  over  such  can  crave; — 

Through  Faith  and  Hope  subline. 
Heaven  over  Earth  the  triumph  gaias; 
Joys  yet  to  be  o'er  present  paioa; 

Eternity  o'er  Time! 


WOMAN. 

Too  oft  on  thee,  in  wayil^ard  nKMid, 
Has  Satire  pourM  its  spiteful  lays. 

And  Flattery  found  its  choicest  food 
In  greeting  thee  with  servile  praise: 

The  artless  tribute  I  would  raise. 
From  flattery  and  from  satire  free. 

In  simple  truth,  alone,  essays 

To  speak  ray  gratitude  to  Thee. 

How  vast,  how  complicate  the  debt 

I  owe  to  thee,  'twere  vain  to  tell: — 
In  childhood,  can  I  e'er  forget 

The  voice,  which,  like  a  soothing  spsB, 
Beguird  each  grief?  how  softly  feU 

On  youth's  ^nd  ear  a  f^entler  tone! 
How  sweet,  e'en  now,  it  is  to  dwell 

On  thy  lov'd  voice,  and  thine  aloae! 

I  owe  thee  much,  for  I  was  reared 

Beneath  thy  kind  and  fost'riar  care; 
Thy  smiles  my  earliest  joys  ende«r*d  ;— 

As  life  advanc'd  more  pris'd  they  wcf«» 
Prompting  me  manhood's  ills  to  bov; 

And  now,  of  all  created  things. 
Thou,  chiefly,  chidest  dark  despair. 

And  unto  thee  Hope  fondly  clings. 

They  feel  not  thy  transcendent  worth 

Who  love  thee  most  in  sun-bright  hoan; 
I  know  thy  smile  can  heighten  mirth. 

As  day-light  gladdens  opening  flowcts; 
I  know  that  e'en  thy  playful  powers 

In  sportive  mood, — thy  look,  thy  voice. 
When  some  light  cloud  around  us  lowef«» 

Can  bid  Man's  grateful  heart  rejoice. 

But  'tis  in  seasons  far  more  drear. 

Of  outward,  inward  gloom  combined. 
When  sorrow  knows  no  bursting  tear. 

But  dark  despair  o'erclouds   Uie 
'Tis  then  in  thee  the  wretched  find 

That  purer,  gentler  power  display'd. 
Which,  fond,  yet  firm,  appears  designed 

To  dissipate  each  darker  shade. 
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None,  IMS*  csa  Mint,  wbo  hiiTe  not  known 
Such  hoon,  what  tlioa  camt  then  rerenl; 

That  cbnrm  peculiarly  thy  own, 

Which  •eemi,  by  art  that  all  can  feel. 

The  anirerer  from  btineelf  te  «teal;^ 


The  balm  of  sympathy 
On  wonndi  which  God  alooe  can  heal, 
And  call  back  hope  as  from  the  dead. 

^ia  not  thy  beauty  that  can  gire 

This  influence  oVr  the  mourner*!  heart; 
This  pure,  this  high  prerogative 

Is  gainM  thee  by  no  studied  art: 
A  feyer'd  spint*s  rankling  smart 

Heeds  not  a  face,  nor  form,  nor  air; 
The  charm  that  thou  canst  then  impart 

Pro<:lainis  that  something  else  is  there. 

It  is  the  patient,  quiet  power 

Of  deep  affection,  giTcn  with  birth; 
Thy  richest,  and  thy  noblest  dower. 

Far,  for  aboTO  thy  smiles  of  mirth : 
That  loTe  which  knows  no  wintry  dearth 

In  bleak  adversity's  chill  blast. 
But  whose  meek,  self-forgetting  worth 

Endures  nashaken  to  the  last. 

Yet  though  this  glorious  gift  appear 

Thy  nat'inl  birth-right  here  below. 
Let  meek  humility  and  fear 

Its  holiest  source  both  feel  and  know: 
Mere  earthly  love  may  come  and  go. 

As  meteors  o'er  our  path  may  shine; 
But  that  which  lives  through  care  and  woe. 

Religion's  influence  must  refine. 

Jbis  only  gives  that  higher  sest 

To  which  thy  spirit  should  aspire; 
Thy  influence  o'er  Man's  grateful  lireast 

By  this  dominion  should  acquire: 
The  painter's  hues,  the  poet's  lyre. 

Thy  mortal  graces  may  display; 
Bnt  thou  shouldst  for  thyself  desire. 

And  seek  a  yet  more  deathless  sway. 

Man  is  immers'd  in  woridly  cares. 

And  ceaseless  conflicts  ;—«:ieace,  fame. 
Commerce, — ike  wmtd'a  uncounted 

Beset  his  every  earthly  aim: 
Thine  is  the  privilege  to  claim 

A  more  sequester*d  path; — O!  strive 
To  cherish  that  ethereal  flame 

Which  siiaU  mortality  survive. 

The  busiest  life  that  Man  can  lead 

Has  many  a  moment's  breathing 
Seek  thou  for  wisdom,  strength  to  plead 

In  tnch  for  pure  Religion's  grace; 
Then  thalt  tlion  m  thy  proper  place 

Meekly  the  Gospel's  power  adorn. 
And  prove,  in  more  than  form  or  face, 

Han  is,  indeed,  of  Woman  bom. 


A  REUQUB  OF  NAPOLEON, 
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Is  this,  departed  scourge  of  earth  1 

A  Relique  worthy  Thee? 
In  many  it  would  waken  nrirth, 

Its  littleness  to  see; 
While  some — ^that  in  my  peaceful  eyes 
Such  relique  should  be  deem'd  a  prise. 

Would  more  offended  be; — 
And  chide  the  feeling  that  would  save 
One  leaf  that  flutterVI  o'er  thy  grave. 


Bnt  to  a  Poet's  thoughtful  view 

This  frail  memorial  teems 
With  feelings,  fondes,  tender,  true, 

Worth  au  ambitioa's  dreams ; 
Nor  could  a  homily  express 
More  on  the  empty  nothingness 
Of  conquest*s  wildest  schemes, 
Than  this  poor  wither'd  leaf  disphiys 
To  meditatton's  thonghtftil  gase. 


Those  who  regard  with  dazzled  eye 

Thy  cometrlike  career. 
May  pass  this  slight  memento  by 

Ivith  cold,  csnteraptnoos  sneer; 
And  think  a  pyramid's  proud  heiglit. 
To  awe,  and  overwhehn  the  sight. 

Should  be  emblaion'd  here, 
In  whose  enduring,  giant  frame. 
Fancy  might  typiljf  thy  Fame. 


Ill-judging  Men  ^  Thy  reliques  found 

A  tomb  by  Nature  plann'd. 
And  frowning  rocks,  that  hem  them  round. 

Their  guardians  seem  to  stand: 
Oft,  when  those  cliffs  emerge  to  sight. 
Crested  with  clouds,  or  tipt  with  light. 

The  seaman's  outstretch'd  hand 
Shall  show,  uprising  from  the  wave. 
The  lonely  isle  which  is  thy  grave! 


What  could  Ambition's  self  desire 

To  tell  ito  votary's  lot? 
Where  would  its  wildest  dreams  aspire. 

If  this  content  them  not? 
Imagination  can  supply 
No  cenotaph  to  heait,  or  eye. 

Like  that  rock-girdled  spot. 
Which  saw  thy  sun  go  down  in  gloom; 
Wliich  wa»  thy  prison — is  thy  tomb! 


Had  but  thy  fame  (for  fame  vns  tbiae) 

Been  truly  good  and  great. 
No  monument  could  Art  assign 

With  such  a  one  to  mate: 
Those  who  most  idolise  thy 
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Coaldl  scarcely  with  for  thee  to  claim 

SuJblimer  funeral  state. 
Or  mausoleam  more  aug:ast 
To  tell  thy  death,  and  guard  thy  dust. 


For  me,   though  through  thy  stormy  day 

I  rererencM  not  thy  power. 
And  moum*d  to  see  thee  cast  away 

A  monarch's  nohlest  dower; 
Yet  often  hare  I  turn'd  awhile 
To  thee  on  thy  for  distant  isle. 

In  Fortune's  adverse  hour; — 
Nor  would  I  willingly  defoce 
This  reliqne  of  thy  resting-place. 


'TIS  all  I  wish  it:— ja«t  enough 

To  waken  thoughts  of  thee. 
Which  need  not  dread  a  Slave's  rebuff. 

Much  less  offend  The  Frbb  : 
Let  those  thy  eulogies  invent 
Who  to  the  living  tyrant  bent 

A  selfish,  servile  knee: — 
And  they  who  feel  not  for  the  dead^ 
may  triumph  o'er  thy  narrow  bed. 


Rather  would  I,  in  thoughtful  frame. 

O'er  this  poor  relique  bend. 
Which  seems  to  say:  ««0f  earthly  fame 

Behold  the  fruitless  end: 
Alike  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 
The  fool  and  wise,  the  base  and  brave. 

To  silent  dust  descend: — 
I  sprang  up  from  a  buried  Chief, 
And  am,  like  him,  a  wither'd  leaf. 


Time  was,  when  o'er  his  crownless  head 

My  beauty  lov'd  to  bow. 
Green  as  the  victor-wreaths  that  shed 

Theirs  round  his  living  brow; 
Glorious  and  dazzling  as  they  seem'd. 
While  fickle  sunshine  round  them  gleam'd. 

They  are— what  /  am  now! 
The  leaf  that  withers  not  is  known 
Upon  Tub  Tbbb  or  Lifb  alone!" 


A  COMMENTARY 

OH    A    LIlfB    OF    SALVATOR    BOtA. 
NmcI  poens,  tIU  labor,    neeeise  mori. 

O !  say  not  that  the  boon  of  birth 

Is  puntMhment  alone: 
C3oD,  who  bestow'd  it,  knew  its  worth; 

The  gift  was  all  His  own— 
Dcsign'd  to  serve  a  noble  end. 
Would  but  thy  thoughts  to  Uim  ascend. 


Thmk  not  that  Life  is  nothhig  more 

Than  labouri—haih  it  not, 
'Mid  paths  by  thorns  besprinkled  o'er. 

Full  many  a  flowery  spot. 
Whence  gentle  feelings,  musings  high. 
May  soar  to  immortality? 


Nor  look  on  Death,  Man's  latest  foe. 

As  necea&anf  ill: 
Seek  but  Thy  Saviour's  power  to  know. 

And  do  thy  Maker's  wiU— 
And  Death,  the  end  of  care  and  strife. 
Shall  be  the  door  of  endless  life! 


SABBATH-DAYS. 

TriPBS  of  eternal  rest— foir  buds  of  blisa. 
In  heavenly  flowers  unfolding  week  bj 
week — 
The  next  world's  gladness  imag'd  forth  is 
this— 
Days  of  whose  worth  the  Christian's  heart 
can  speak ! 

Eternity  in  Time— the  steps  by  which 

We  climb  to  future  ages — lamps  that  l^t 
Man  through  his  darker  days,  and  thonghl 
enrich, 
Yielding  redemption  for  the  week's  doll 
flight. 

Wakeners  of   prayer  in  Man — his  resti^ 
bowers 

As  on  he  journeys  in  the  narrow  way. 
Where,  Eden-like,  Jehovah's  walking  hours 

Are  waited  for  as  in  the  cool  of  day. 

Days  fix'd  by  God  for  intercourse  with  dust. 
To  raise  our  thoughts,  and  purify  oar 
powers — 

Periods  appointed  to  renew  our  trust — 
A  gleam  of  glory  after  six  days'  showers! 


A  milky  way  mark'd  out  through  sides  elss 
drear. 
By  radiant  suns  that  warm  as  well  as 
shine — 
A  clue,  which  he  who  follows  knows  no  fear. 
Though  briars   and  thorns  aroand    Ui 
pathway  twine. 

Foretastes  of  Heaven  on  earth — pledges  of  jsj 
Surpassing  fancy's  flights,    and   Actios*! 
story — 
The  preludes  of  a  feast  that  cannot  cloy. 
And   the  bright  out>courts  of  tinmortil 
'     glory! 
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HOME. 

M^RREB  bi|rni  the  loy'd  hearth  brightest. 

Cheering  the  ■ocial  breast  ¥ 
Where  beats  the  fond  heart  lightest. 

Its  hnmble  hopes  possessM? 
Where  is  the  smile  of  sadness. 

Of  meek-eyed  patience  bom, 
Worth  more  than  those  of  gladness. 

Which  Mirth's  bright  cheek  adorn? — 
Pleasure  is  marked  by  fleetness. 

To  those  who  ever  roam; 
While  grief  itself  has  sweetness 

At  Home!  dear  Home! 


There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief, 
The  silver  links  that  leng&en 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief: 
There  eyes,  in  all  their  splendoar. 

Are  Tocal  to  the  heart. 
And  glances,  gay  or  tender, 

Fresh  eloquence  impart: 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure? 

O !  do  not  widely  roam ; 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  Home!  dear  Home! 


Does  pure  Religion  charm  thee 

Far  more  than  aught  below? 
Wouldst  thou  that  she  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  woe? 
Think  not  she  dwelleth  only 

In  temples  built  for  prayer; 
For  Home  itself  is  lonely 

Unless  her  smiles  be  there: 
The  devotee  may  falter. 

The  bigot  blindly  roam; 
If  worshipless  her  altar 

At  Home!  dear  Home! 


Love  over  it  presideth, 

With  meek  and  watchful  awe, 
Its  daily  service  guideth. 

And  shows  its  perfect  law ; 
If  there  thy  faith  shall  fail  thee. 

If  there  no  shrine  be  found. 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee 

With  kneeling  crowds  aronnd? 
Go!  leave  thy  gift  unofferM, 

Beneath  Religion's  dome. 
And  be  her  first>fHiits  profier'd 

At  Home!  dear  Home! 


TO  THE   RIVER  DEBEN. 

CovLD  Muse  of  mine  give  fame  to  thee, 
Thy  name  nnhonour'd  should  not  be, 
Nor  shouldst  thou  seek  the  billowy  main 
Without  thy  tributary  strain. 


Shakspeare  has  shed  on  Avon's  stream 
The  glory  of  his  quenchless  beam; 
Nor  can  the  bonny  banks  of  Boon 
Resign  their  Bums's  minstrel-boon. 

While  flows  the  winding  Ousn  along. 
It  murmurs  still  of  Cowper^s  song; 
And  e'en  the  Lavant's  puny  wave 
Recals  a  hapless  Poet's  grave. 

An  unromantic  stream  art  thou. 
And  I  a  bard  of  wreathless  brow; 
Yet  thou  my  Isis  art,— my  Cam; 
And  I  thy  lowly  laureat  am. 

Have  I  not  seen  thy  waters  bright 
With  the  sun's  splendour,  moon's  soft  light? 
Have  I  not  heard  them,  rippling  near. 
Make  sweetest  music  to  mine  «ar? 

Though  many  a  river's  banks  outvie 
Thy  own  in  much  that  charms  the  eye. 
Yet  may  thy  shelving  marge  impart 
Beauties  which  win  thy  minstrel's  heart. 

In  graceful  curve  thy  waters  glide. 
And  flowery  meadows  deck  thy  side. 
With  scatter'd  copses,  bright  and  green. 
And  vet'ran  trunks  where  woods  have  been. 

And,  worthier  still  of  Poet's  lay. 
Beside  thy  winding  current  stray 
Faces  as  lovely,  hearts  as  kind. 
As  tuneful  verse  has  e'er  enshrin'd. 

I  sought  thy  shore  a  youth  unknown. 
And  much  of  grief  has  been  my  own; 
Yet  sunny  gleams  from  thee,  and  thine. 
Have  oft  forbade  me  ft  repine. 

Though  since  I  knew  thee  years  have  sped. 
And  life's,  and  love's  first  bloom  have  fled ; — 
Their  memory  gives  thee  added  power 
To  soothe  and  bless  the  present  hour. 

Then  roll  thy  waters  to  the  sea. 

But  with  them  bear  one   strain  from  me; 

Nor  ask  I  sweeter  earthly  liune. 

Than  blending  with  thy  own  my  Name. 


THE  TWELVE   MONTHS  OP  HUMAN 
LIFE. 

TwBLVB  months  compose  each  fleeting  year ; 

And,  unto  those  who  rightly  scan. 
Twelve  brief  compartments  may  appear 

Compris'd  in  life's  accustom'd  span: 
Nor  need  it  be  a  waste  of  time 
To  trace  thb  parallel  in  rhyme. 
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The  firat  SIX  yean  of  hnmaii  life 

Like  the  jear'c  opening  month  are  found; 

CommencM  in  being'a  na^  strife, 
With  little  obTiooB  produce  crown'd ; 

For  when  six  years  their  course  have  run, 

Existence  scarcely  is  begnn. 

'Twas  thus,  we  find,  in  Mirzah's  dream. 
That  bridge  which  human  life  portrayM 

Was  yeilM  from  sight  at  each  extreme 
As  by  impenetrable  shade; 

And  only  what  the  Genius  told 

Could  its  beginning — end,  unfold. 

The  next  six  years  of  life  lead  on 
To  boyhood*s  hopes,  and  boyhood's  fears: 

And  FsBavARY,  ere  'tis  gone. 
An  emblem  of  this  age  appears : 

No  fruit  wd  $nd,  no  lasting  flowers. 

But  mind  begins  to  feel  its  powers. 

I 
As  outward  nature  now  prepares 

For  finite  man  the  face  of  earth. 
And  lengthening  day  to  sight  declares 

The  laughing  Spring's  approaching  birth  i 
So  does  the  glance  of  boyhood's  eye 
Betoken  youth  is  drawing  nigb. 

March  follows  next;  the  voice  of  song 
Is  heard,  and  gardens  brightly  bloom ; 

Though  stormy  winds  may  sweep  along, 
Their  sound  inspires  no  moody  gloom ; 

Though  clouds,   at  times,  perchance  may 
lower. 

We  look  beyond  the  present  hour! 

And  thus  does  youth,  with  eye  elate. 
At  bUthe  BioHTBBN  existence  view ; 

Nor  stormy  winds,  nor  clouds  abate 
The  wild  bird's  music,  flowVei's  hue: 

Life  is  to  him  a  waking  Tision^      « 

And  earth  a  pairadise  Elyiian. 

Now  AvmiL  lavishly  unfolds 

The  violet's  bloom,  the  chesnut*s  flowers ; 
And,  amid  weeping  clouds,  beholds. 

With  smiling  eye,  her  verdant  bowers; 
And,  ere  she  bids  those  bowers  farewell. 
Wooes  Love  to  bleas  them  with  his  spell. 

Now  too  the  youth  to  manhood  grown. 
From  fond  eighteen  to  twbhty-foub. 

Thinks  time  mis-spent,  if  spent  alone. 
Or  flies  to  solitude  the  more, 

As  ardent  and  rooiantic  love 

A  source  of  pain  or  bliss  may  prove. 


Man  too,  at  thibty,  may  be  found. 
For  intellectual  powers  at  least, 

In  his  best  prime,  with  vigour  crown'd. 
His  earlier  ardours  scarce  decreaa'd. 

Although  he  may  not  now  enjoy 

Much  that  gave  pleasure  to  the  boy. 

In  JcKB  some  earlier  fruits  have  caught 
Their  ripen'd  glory  from  the  sun  ; 

And  other  joys  to  sense  are  brought 
Than  can  from  sight  alone  be  won ; 

Beauty  with  usefulness  combines. 

And  from  such  union  brighter  shinea. 

And  thus,  when  man  is  thirtt-six. 
Some  ripening  firuiU  of  eager  rtmman 

Should  with  life's  lingering  blosoomo  anx. 
To  dignify  that  prouder  season ; 

Nor  should  we  then,  in  friendohl|»,  chooM 

The  man  who  only  could  iimti«e  / 

The  sultry  noontide  of  Jvly 

Next  bids  us  seek  the  forest's  shade; 
Or  for  the  crystal  streamlet  sigh. 

That  flows  in  some  sequesterM  glade: 
Sated  with  sunshine  and  with  floweia. 
We  learn  that  life  has  languid  hours. 

And  he  who  lives  to  fortt-'Two, 
Nor  has  this  needftil  truth  beoi  iMmf^U 

That  calm  retirsmeat  mast  renew. 
From  time  to  time,  the  springs  of  tksagkt. 

Or  who  would  such  rememtd  mam^ 

Is,  by  his  foUy,  half  uBdaue! 

'Tis  not  enough  to  say:  "We know. 
As  yet,  no  chilling,  wintry  blight;  " 

For  noontide's  fierce,  unshaded  glow 
May  wither^  'When  it  beams  most  bright; 

He  that  hopes  evening's  tranquil  smSle, 

Must  in  his  zenith  pause  awhile! 

The  husbandmen  So  Avovst  reap 
The  produce  of  their  labours  past; 

Or,  if  the  ling'risg  season  kerp 

Their  recompense  delay'd,  will  cast 

A  frequent  glance  aronad,  and  try 

To  guess  what  harvest  may  sayplj- 

Thus  too  should  man,  at  poarr-xiOKT, 
Turn  inward  to  a  harvest  there ; 

His  mental  crops  should  calculate. 
And  for  their  gath'ring-in  prepare  ; 

'TIS  prudent  to  look  round,  and  see 

What  such  a  HARvsrr-noaB  may  be ! 


Then  Mat  comes  on!  delightful  May! 

Dispensing,  ere  she  bid  adieu, 
More  genial  airs,  and  skies  oMre  gay, 

Tbsa  wafcen'd  April's  chasgefnl  hue : 
The  days  have  nearly  reach'd  their  length. 
And  beauty  its  more  lusty  strength. 


Sbptbmbbr's  mom  and  eve  are  ehiU, 
Reminding  us  that  time  rolls  on ; 

And  Winter,  thongh  delaying  still 
His  wither'd  features,  woo-begono. 

On  day's  decreasing  length  encroaching. 

Gives  token  of  his  snre  approaching. 
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And  let  not  man  at  fiptt-voitb. 

Though,  like  September**  noon,  he  may, 
At  timee,  be  cloiidleM  as  of  yore. 

Overlook  its  dawning,  closing  day; 
But  by  the  lengthening  nights  be  taught 
Increasing  seriousness  of  thought! 

The  sere  leaf,  flitting  on  the  blast. 
The  hips  and  haws  in  every  hedge. 

Bespeak  Octosbr  come !  At  last 

We  stand  on  Winter's  crumbling  edge ; 

Like  Nature^s  opening  grave,  we  eye 

The  two  brief  months  not  yet  gone  by. 

And  he  who  has  attainM  thrbb-scorb. 
Should  bear  in  mind  that  sere  old  age 

Must,  in  a  few  years,  less  or  more, 
Conclude  his  mortal  pilgrimage ; 

And  seek  to  stand  aloof  from  aU 

That  meditation  might  enthraL 

NoYBMBBR^s  clouds  Rrc  gathering  round, 
Dispensing  darker,  deeper  gloom; 

And  Nature,  as  with  awe  profound. 
Waits  her  irrcTOcable  doom ; 

Watching  the  pale  sun's  fitful  gleam 

Through  the  dense  fogs  that  veil  his  beam. 

And  thus,  in  human  life's  November, 
When  SIXTY  ybars  ind  six  are  by, 

'Tis  time  that  man  should  oft  remember 
The  hour  approaches  he  must  die ! 

True,  he  may  linger  to  four-score. 

But  death  is  waiting  at  the  door ! 

Dbcbxbbr  closes  on  the  scene ; 

And  what  appear  the  months  gone  past? 
Fragments  of  time,  which  once  have  been! 

Succeeding  slowly,  fled  too  fast 
Their  minutes,  hours,  and  days  appear 
Viewless  in  that  small  point,  a  yrar  ! 

The  man,  too,  with  the  year  has  fled, 
Thrbb-scorb  Aim  twbltb  pronouncM  his 
doom; 

As  nature's  beauties  now  seem  dead. 
His  relics  rest  within  the  tomb ; 

Yet  both  a  future  life  shall  see ; 

His— prove  an  Immortality! 


DAYS   OF   DARKNESS. 

Dot  If  s  man  live  nsny  yean,  snd  rejoice  in 
tken  all,  vet  let  him  remember  the  day  of  dark- 
net,  for  they  shall  be  maay.    EccLBtiitTss,  xi.  8. 

I  HATB  not  yet  lived  many  years. 

Nor  have  those  years  been  calmly  bright ; 
For  many  cares,  and  griefs,  and  fears. 

Have  darkly  veil'd  their  light: 
Yet,  even  now,  at  times  I  deem. 

To  contemplation's  pensive  eye. 
Symptoms  exist,  by  which  'twould  seem 

That  darker  days  draw  nigh. 


The  early  flush  of  sanguine  hope. 

Which  once,  elate  in  confidence. 
With  disappointment  well  could  cope. 

And  wrestle  with  suspense; 
The  vivid  warmth  of  fancy's  glow. 

Which  by  its  own  creative  powers 
Could  body  forth,  on  earth  below. 

The  forms  of  brighter  bowers: 


The  young  imaginings  of  thought. 

Freshness  of  feeling, — all  that  made 
Existence  with  enchantment  fraught, 

At  times  seem  wrapt  in  shade : 
And  moods  of  mind  will  come  unhid. 

When  dark  and  darker  grows  the  gloom. 
Within  whose  depths  obscure,  half  hid, 

Appears  the  opening  tomb! 


I  will  not  say  that  all  is  night; 

For  reason's  pallid  lamp, — the  ray 
Of  revelation's  glorious  light. 

At  seasons  let  in  day ; 
And  by  its  beams,  in  mercy  given. 

That  soul-enthralling,  fearful  gloom 
Unfolds,  when  thus  asunder  riven, 

A  vista  through  the  tomb. 


But  oh!  within,  above,  around. 

Enough  is  darkly  overcast. 
From  which  this  painful  truth  is  found — 

Life's  brightest  days  are  past: 
And  many  a  mournful  sign  appeals 

Unto  my  musing  spirit's  eye. 
Which,  to  my  pensive  thought,  reveals 

That  darker  days  are  nigh. 


And  let  them  come! — Shall  man  receive, 

In  this  probationary  state. 
Good  from  his  God,  yet  weakly  grieve 

When  He,  as  wise  as  great. 
Sees  right,  with  merciful  design. 

To  send  that  salutary  Ulj 
Which,  meekly  borne,  through  love  benign, 

Effects  his  gracious  will! 


The  cloudless  glory  of  mom's  sky. 

Which  ushers  in  a  beauteous  day. 
What  time  the  viewless  lark,  on  high, 

Chaunts  forth  his  cheerful  lay. 
Is  beautiful;  but  clouds,  and  showers. 

And  mists,  although  they  mav  appear 
Less  lovely  than  those  sun-bright  hours. 

To  Nature  are  as  dear. 


The  lavish  luxury  of  Spring, 

When  flowers  are  bursting  into  bloom. 
And  tints  upon  an  insect's  wing 

Out-rival  Ormus'  loom ; 
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The  Summer's  radiance; — Antnmn^A  svay 
Of  matron-majesty  and  grace; 

Enchant  in  tarn,  then  pass  away«. 
And  giTe  stem  1¥ inter  place. 


Thus  is  it  with  the  outward  frame 

Of  wondrous  Nature;  changing  still. 
And  yet  unchangeably  the  same — 

Obedient  to  his  wiU, 
Alike,  in  every  season  shown, 

As  each  proclaims  its  avthob's  praise ; 
Nor  is  this  silent  in  the  tone 

Of  Winter's  stormiest  days. 


No ;  in  the  voice  of  mighty  winds, 

At  interrnls  to  stillness  awM, 
Has  it  not  seem'd,  to  thoughtful  minds, 

A  SPIRIT  was  abroad  f 
And  thus  the  same  Etebnal  Powbr, 

Though  viewless  unto  mortal  eye, 
When  skies  are  bright,  when  tempests  lower 

If  still  for  ever  nigh ! 


Is  there  no  lesson  taught  to  man 

By  that  which  unto  outward  sense. 
Through  vast  creation's  matchless  plan. 

Proclaims  benevolence  ¥ 
Shall  man  distrust  his  goodness,  who. 

Spring  after  spring,  with  vital  breath, 
Revives  the  universe  anew. 

Educing  ufb  from  dbath  f 


Say  not  within  thy  inmost  soul. 

When  mental  darkness  veils  its  light. 
And  clouds,  more  dense  than  winter's,  roll 

Before  the  spirit's  sight; 
Say  not  that  light  will  ne'er  return; 

That  thou  art  of  thy  God  forgot ; 
His  lamp,  within,  may  feebly  burn. 

Though  thou  discemst  it  not. 


To  journey  on  from  day  to  day. 

Yet  scarcely  catch  one  trembling  gleam 
Of  that  more  glorious  sun,  whose  ray 

Within  was  joy  supreme ; 
To  feel  the  more  than  wintry  chill 

That  orb's  eclipse  must  ever  bring. 
Is  but  thy  portion  to  fulfil 

Of  human  suffering. 


'TIS  no  peculiar  lot  of  ihme. 

Thy  sole,  irrevocable  doom ; 
Others  have  seen  that  splendour  shine. 

And  seem  to  set  in  gloom: 
The  pang  its  absence  now  imparts. 

Though  painful  it  may  be  to  bear. 
Has  been  endur'd  by  aching  hearts, 

Endur'd  without  despair. 


But  not  in  human  strength  alone! 

The  strength  of  man  is  weakness  here; 
His  wisdom,  foolishness  is  shown 

In  trials  so  severe: 
The  outward  ills,  which  all  must  feel, 

Man's  spirit  may  perhaps  control ; 
God  only  can  illume  and  heal 

The  darken'd,  wounded  souL 


His  mercy  never  yet  assign'd 

(Can  we  conceive  it  could  be  so  f) 
To  any  one  of  human-kind 

The  cup  of  hopeless  woe. 
Life's  goblet  may,  to  some,  be  hrimm'd 

With  more  than  wormwood's  bittemesi; 
Much  of  its  day  by  clouds  be  dimm'd ; — 

Yet  all  design'd  to  bless. 


There  is  a  sorrow — ^better  far 

Than  noisy  mirth  which  spama  coatrol; 
For  Folly's  raptures  often  mar 

The  flow  of  Pleasure's  bowl: — 
There  is  a  sadness  of  the  fftce. 

By  which  the  heart  is  better  made ; 
A  brook  to  bless  the  desert  place, 

A  gourd  to  cast  its  shade. 


That  brook,  that  gourd,  are  theirs  alone. 

Who  meekly  place  their  hopes  on  Hm, 
Before  whose  glory-circled  throne 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  dim ! 
Then  trust  in  God !  his  name  thy  tower! 

Who,  bT  his  own  resistless  might. 
Can  overcloud  Life's  brightest  hour, — 

Make  days  op  dabknbss — uomt! 


A     PORTRAIT. 

I  OANHOT  call  thy  living  form. 
And  bid  it  stand  before  me ; 
But  Fancv,  as  my  heart  grows  wmmi« 

Its  semblance  can  restore  me  : 
For  e'en  that  unsubstantial  thing 
Must  ever  be  enough  to  bring 

Ail  better  feelings  o'er  me ; 
And'  give  thee,  for  the  time,  to  seem 
More  than  the  phantom  of  a  dream. 


But,  O!  too  warmly  glows  my  heart. 

While  thus  in  thought  beholding  thee. 
For  me  to  act  the  artist's  part. 

Embodying  each  sweet  phantasy : 
Beauty  there  is,  that  painting  mars; 
Morn's  mists,  noon's  glory,  night's  bright 
stars. 

And  moonlight  on  the  mighty  sfca  ; 
And  yrt  all  these  but  things  express 
Of  uncnduring  loveliness. 
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But  Thoo,  when  onto  me  His  given 

Thy  semblance  to  behold, 
Now  seenist  more  like  a  form  from  heayen, 

Than  one  of  mortal  mould; 
Which  he  who  would  thy  Portrait  draw. 
Turns  from,  overcome  by  love  and  awe. 

And  leaves  its  charms  untold. 
No!  all  I  can  do,  love!  must  be 
To  sketch  what  memory  yields  of  thee. 


And  ill  may  such  a  sketch  convey. 
To  those  who  knew  thee  well. 

What  once  thou  wert;  still  less  portray 
Those  charms,  whose  gentle  spell 

Survives  thyself,  still  unforgot; 

Or  give  to  those  who  knew  thee  not 
Aught  which  of  thee  should  tell. 

Thy  dress,  thy  form,  thy  face — alone 

If  given — might  leave  thee  still  unknown. 


Thy  form !  avails  it  now  to  trace  ¥ 
Though  once  with  charms  endowMt 

Thy  dress  ne^er  boasted  Fashion^s  grace, 
To  satisfy  the  proud : 

Yet  thou  becam^st  it  well :  and  it 

On  thee  so  gracefully  did  sit. 
My  taste  its  charms  avowed ; 

And  in  that  simple  garb — to  me 

Thou  wert — all  thou  couldst  wish  to  be. 


Thy  face,  thy  features,—  boots  it  now 

To  speak  of  what  is  fled, — 
Of  eyes,  or  hair,  or  lips,  or  brow  ? 

When  once  the  flower  is  dead. 
Its  shape,  its  hue,  no  bliss  can  give  ; 
Its  odours  only  seem  to  live. 

And  lingering  sweetness  shed. 
If  memory  still  that  face  enthral, 
^is  by  the  soul  which  spoke  through  alL 


Did  it  not  speak?  Oh!  yes,  it  did— 

Not  through  the  lips  alone ; 
That  eye,  beneath  its  downcast  lid. 

Was  eloquent  in  tone ; 
For  purest  passion's  gentle  force. 
And  thoughts  which  sprang  from  virtue's 
source. 

In  all  its  glances  shone : 
Orbs  of  more  brilliant  light  IVe  seen. 
But  none  more  tenderly  serene.' 


Nor  was  the  language  of  thy  soul 

Less  mutely  eloquent 
In  smiles  that  banbh'd  griefs  control. 

Or  hues  that  came  and  went 
In  changeful  beauty  o'er  that  cheek, 
Telling  far  more  than  words  could  speak 

Of  feelings  innocent: 
Of  truth,  of  tenderness,  of  lo?e — 
Which  Virtue  could  not  but  approve. 


But  why  thus  dwell  on  traits,  which  ill 

Thy  likeness  ran  portray: 
Or  linger  over  charms  which  still 

No  semblance  can  convey? 
A  loftier  aim,  blest  shade !  is  mine. 
Than  painter's  art,  though  call'd  divine. 

Would  venture  to  essay : 
Nor  would  I,  thus,  some  feelings  wake. 
But  for  thy  own,  and  Virtue's  sake. 


For  these  I  would  attempt  to  show 

A  truth  ill  understood. 
Or  one  the  world  seems  not  to  know; 

That  much  of  trttiij  good^ 
Much  that  entwines  itself  around 
The  inmost  heart,  and  lives  profound 

In  memory's  deepest  mood, — 
May  be  attain'd; — and  yet  inspire 
Small  scope  for  pencil  or  for  lyre.  : 


Those  virtues,  gifts,  and  graces, — which 

In  thee  so  meekly  met. 
Boast  more,  existence  to  enrich. 

Than  glittering  gaudes ;  and  yet— 
Delights  we  rather  feel  than  $ee, 
Most  difficult  it  well  may  be 

Before  the  eye  to  set. 
How  can  we  even  know  their  worth. 
Till  absence  gives  such  knowledge  birth  f 


To  sympathies,  which  soothe  and  bless 

Our  life,  from  day  to  day. 
Which  throw,  with  silent  tenderness. 

Fresh  flowers  across  our  way. 
The  heart  must  ever  fondly  cling; 
But  can  the  poet^s  sweetest  string 

Their  loveliness  display? 
No — nor  could  Titian's  self  supply 
Their  living  presence,  once  gone  by. 


The  air,  in  which  we  breathe  and  live. 

Eludes  our  touch  and  sight ; 
The  fairest  flowers  their  fragrance  give 

To  stillness,  and  to  night ; 
The  softest  sounds  that  Music  flings. 
In  passing,  from  her  heaven-plum'd  wings. 

Are  trackless  in  their  flight! 
And  thus  life's  sweetest  bliss  is  known 
To  silent,  grateful  thought  alone. 


But  is  it  not,  from  hence,  more  pure, 

Kthereal,  and  divine  ? 
Yea !  and  its  essence  will  endure 

When  stars  have  ceas'd  to  shine. 
Time  may  ilie  glowing  canvass  stain, 
Oblivion  quench  the  poet's  strain; 

But  virtues — which  entwine 
Their  memory  with  undying  love. 
Endure  unchangeably  above. 
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A  meek  and  quiet  ^rii  gires, 

.  When  earth**  hrief  path  it  trod. 
To  those  it  hleM'd— what  still  outUret 

That  tpirit^s  senseless  clod ; 
Feelings  and  thoughts,  in  part  divine, 
Which  live  along  the  lengthening  line 

Of  heing — up  to  God  ! 
And  terminate  their  hlissfnl  course 
In  union  with  their  parent-source ! 


Believing  such  high  destiny 

To  he  thy  hlest  estate ; 
Immortal  spirit !  can  I  sigh 

Thy  lot  to  contemplate  ? 
No->and  though  little  there  might  seem 
In  thee  for  hard's,  or  painter's  theme. 

Of  high,  of  rich,  of  great. 
Yet  heyond  rank,  wealdi,  heauty, — all ! 
I  love  thy  virtue's  gentler  thrall. 


INFANCY. 

The  Snow-drop,  herald  of  the  spring. 

In  storm  or  sunshine  horn. 
Some  passing  images  may  hring 

Of  being's  varied  morn. 

When  blasts  are  chill,  and  clouds  are  dark, 

Its  helpless,  fragile  bloom 
Appears  as  set  for  misery's  mark, 

To  sink  in  hopeless  gloom. 

If  mild  the  gale,  and  bright  the  beam. 

Its  beauties  charm  the  eye. 
And,  while  we  gaze,  we  almost  dream 

That  summer-hours  are  nigh. 

But  trustless  are  the  outward  signs 

Which  waken  hope  or  fear; 
The  flower  whose  birth  in  sunlight  shines. 

Chill  blasts  the  soonest  sere. 

The  bud  that  cold  winds  nipt  at  first, 

A  happier  lot  may  know ; 
In  warmer  airs  to  life  may  burst. 

In  brighter  sunshine  glow. 

Thus  shall  the  nursling  of  despair 

Fond  sighs  and  tears  requite; 
And  shine  in  after-life  more  fair 

Than  some  whose  mom  was  bright 


BOYHOOD. 

Tnb  Rose  which  greets  the  smile  of  June, 

Unfolding  in  its  joy. 
When  birds  and  bees  their  carols  tune, 

May  typify  The  Boy. 


Light  clouds,  that  pass  in  shadow  o'er. 

Render  its  hues  more  bright ; 
Soft  showers  may  fall,  yet  these  restore 

Fresh  fragrance  to  delight 

And  thus  the  shade  on  Boyhood's  cheek 

By  smiles  is  chas'd  away ; 
The  tear  which  transient  grief  would  spctk 

But  leaves  the  eye  more  gay. 

The  clouds  whose  darkness  threatens  life, 

Winds. of  autumnal  tone. 
Of  Winter's  storms  the  fearful  strife — 

To  it  are  things  unknown. 

Unknown  to  Boyhood,  too,  the  storms 

Which  after-years  may  roll 
O'er  all  the  beauty  that  now  forms 

The  summer  of  its  soul. 

But  mind,  immortal,  through  the  g^toom 

May  glorions  warfare  wage; 
And  know,  when  faded  Boyhood^s  bloom. 

Fresh  greenness  in  old  age. 


MANHOOD. 

Thb  ripen'd  com  which  clothea  in  gold 
The  autumnal  landscape  round. 

Is  fair;  as  comely  to  behold 
Is  ripen'd  Manhood  found. 

Hope  to  fraition  now  must  yield. 

The  joy  of  harvest  nigh. 
In  all  its  plenteousness  reveal'd 

Before  the  gazer's  eye. 

If  cultnreless  that  soil  had  laid. 
What  now  could  be  its  own. 

Be  what  they  might  its  light  and  shade, 
But  barrenness  alone  f 

Nor  can  mere  Manhood  bring  to  view 

Aught  more  to  be  enjoyed. 
If  the  mind's  spring  and  sunmier  too 

Have  pass'd  by  unemployed. 

Yet  se#d  well  sown,  and  ripe  to  rcmp. 

May  profit  fail  to  win ; 
Prudence  no  jubilee  will  keep. 

Unknown  the  gathering  m. 

When  safe  into  the  gamer  brought. 

The  triumph  is  secure ; 
And  then,  alone,  to  grateful  thought 

The  joy  of  harvest  pore ! 
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OLD    AGE. 

Thb  scathM  and  leafleM  tree  may  seem 

Old  Age's  mournful  sign ; 
Yet  on  its  bark  raay  sunshine  gleam, 

And  moonlight  softly  shine. 

Thus  on  the  cheek  of  Age  should  rest 

The  light  of  years  gone  by, 
Calm  as  the  glories  of  the  vest 

lYhen  night  is  drawing  nigh. 

As  round  that  scathM  trunk  fondly  clings 

The  iTy  green  and  strong. 
Repaying,  by  the  grace  it  brings. 

The  succour  granted  long; — 

So  round  benevolent  Old  Age 

May  objects  yet  suryiye. 
Whose  greenness  can  the  eye  engage. 

And  keep  the  heart  alive. 

Grant  that  no  ivy-wreaths  it  know, 

But  fell'd  at  last  to  earth. 
Its  relics  from  the  hearth  may  glow, — 

Who  shall  deny  Ito  worth! 

Not  cheerless  is  the  symbol  found. 

If,  while  it  can  supply 
Delight  to  living  hearts  around. 

Its  smoke  ascends  on  high! 


WITHER'D  LEAVES. 

It  was  showery  April,  or  gladsome  May 
Bade  your  buds  to  light  surrender ; 

And  blithely  ye  danc'd  in  the  sun's  warm  ray. 
Or  the  pale  moon's  gentler  splendor. 

Mild  as  the  south-wind  o'er  sunny  seas 
Were  the  gales  of  Summer  round  you ; 

Or  the  whisp'ring  sigh  of  the  cool  night- 
breeze 
Which  in  dewy  darkness  found  you. 

Like  the  birds  which  sang  in  your  bow'ry 
shade 

You  seem'd  bom  to  beauty  and  gladness ; 
With  greenness  to  twine  its  thomless  braid 

Round  a  brow  that  knew  not  sadness. 

But  the  Autumn  came,  and  your  verdurous 
hue. 

With  a  deeper  tinge  was  shaded. 
Which,  while  it  enchanted  the  pensive  view, 

Show'd  beauty  that  slowly  faded. 

It  has  faded,  and  flown ; — and  your  grace- 
ful pride 

On  the  cold  earth  is  rudely  trodden, 
By  the  bleak  winds  wafted  far  and  wide, 

And  with  dews  and  rain-dropa  sodden. 


There  was  beauty,  and  music,  and  life,  and  joy 
Combin'd  with  your  spring-tide-glory ; 

Nor  can  adverse  Winter  with  you  destroy 
Thoughts  told  by  your  simple  story. 

There  be  hopes,  like  you,  that  are  bom  to  die. 
Which  the  young,  and  the  thoughtless 
cherish ; 

Yet  awhile,  and  their  lustre  enchants  the  eye. 
Yet  awhile,  and  they  darkly  perish. 

And  hopes  there  are  of  a  heavenly  birth 
For  the  lowly  of  heart  to  nourish ; 

Which  the  winter  of  death  cannot  wither 
on  earth. 
In  immortal  spring  to  flourish. 

A  Tree  there  is — whose  eternal  roots 
Are  nonrish'd  by  living  waters. 

With  leaves  ever  green  and  twelve-fold  fruits 
For  the  healing  of  sons  and  daughters. 

And  as  ye  are  the  types  of  those  hopes  untrue 
O'er  which  time  and  death  are  victorious. 

The  leaves  of  that  Tree  to  the  Christian's  view 
Are  the  emblems  of  hopes  more  glorious. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY: 

A    TALB    OP    TBVB    CHIVALBY. 

The  hoarser  din  of  war  had  died  away. 
The  cannon's  thunder,  and  the  clarion's 
swellr 

And  on  the  sanguine  field  of  battle-fray 
Silence  more  sad,  and  more  appalling  fell; 

Stillness  unbroken  but  by  murmurs  low. 

Which  told  of  faintness,  weariness,  4ind  woe. 

Here  lay  a  Chief, whose  war-cry  thro'  the  field 

Had  rivall'd  late  the  trumpet's  clamour 

loud, 

His  cold  brow  pillow'd  on  his  dinted  shield. 

His  bloody  corselet,  now,  alas,  his  shroud ; 

And  there  beside  him,  soil'd  with  dust  and 

foam. 
The  faithful  steed  that  bore  him  from  his 
home. 

Here  lay  a  stripling,  ne'er  to  rise  again 
From  his  first  field  of  battle,  and  his  last; 

And  there  a  veteran  of  the  warrior-train. 
Who  scatheless  many  a  fearful  fray  had 
past; 

But  now  was  stretched  upon  bis  gory  bed. 

The  mute  companion  of  the  sQent  dead. 

And  now  a  living  group  arrests  the  eye ; — 
Two  Squires  at  Arms,  supporting  on  the 
plain 

A  Knight  of  manly  form  and  lineage  high, 
Living,but  faint  with  weariness  and  pain ; — 

And  round  them,  eager  to  afl'ord  relief. 

Gather  the  faithfol  followers  of  their  Chief. 
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He  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight  had  led 

The  fearless  on  to  rictory  and  to  fame ; 
Like  one  whose  heart  no  danger  e'er  could 
dread. 
Whose  ardent  spirits  no  fatigue    could 
tame; — 
But  now  exhansted  on  the  field  of  death, 
Each  languid  sigh  appears  his  parting  breath. 

His  cheek,  his  brow  are  pale;  his  eye  is  dim. 
So  lately  like  a  falcon^s  in  its  gaze, 

And  shapeless  forms  before  his  Tision  swim, 
Such  as  the  sleeper  in  adream  surveys : — 

Oh !  for  a  cup  of  water !  Hwould  be  worth 

The  richest  vintage  of  the  teeming  earth. 

Tis  brought ;  a  gift  more  welcome  than  a  gem; 

For  never  yet,  in  beauty's  braided  hair, 
Or  haughty  monarch's  costly  diadem. 

Shone  pearler  ruby  with  it  to  co^apare; — 
Cool,  bright,  and  sparkling,  in  that  faint 

distress 
Worth  kingly  smile,  or  woman's  dear  caress. 

He  lifts  it  to  his  lips :— he  stops !  ah  why 
Not  quaff  the  draught,  when  life  may  come 
with  drinking? 

He  sees  beside  him  one,  whose  wistful  eye 
Is  on  that  cup,'whose  very  soul  is  sinking; 

Poor,  helpless,  nameless !  none  to  him  attend, 

For  when  had  humble  wretchedness  a  friend  ? 

Oh!  then,and  there ; — for,melting  at  the  view. 

The  noble  Sidney,  in  his  hour  of  need, 
From  his  parch'd  lips  the  welcome  cup  with- 
drew. 
And  gave  it  him  whose  sufferings  thus 
could  plead; 
Exclaiming,  with  benevolence  benign : 
Here,  drink,  my  friend,  thy  want  surpasses 
mine! 

And  never  knightly  deed  of  arms  was  done 
Bv  him,  the  frank,  the  chivalrous,  the  bold. 

Which  more  enduring  fame  hath  nobly  won, 
Than  with  this  simple  legend  is  .enroU'd; 

Fame  which  the  heart  shall  suffer  not  to  die, 

Glory  befitting  genuine  chivalry! 


THE     DEAD. 

NviiBBR  the  grains  of  sand  out-spread 
Wherever  Ocean's  billows  flow ; 

Or  count  the  bright  stars  over-head. 
As  these  in  their  proud  courses  glow ; 


Count  all  the  tribes  on  earth  that  crctf. 
Or  that  expand  the  wing  to  air ; 

Number  the  hosts  that  in  the  deep 
Existence  and  its  pleasures  share ; 

Count  the  green  leaves  that  ia  tbe  hrcitk 
Of  Spring's  blithe  gale  are  daactsg  fK: 

Or  those,  all  faded,  sere  in  death. 
Which  flit  before  the  wintry  blast;- 

Aye !  number  these,  and  myriads  isw, 
All  countless  as  they  seem  to  be ; 

There  still  remains  an  ampler  store 
Untold  by,  and  unknown  of  Tliec. 

Askest  thou— Who,  or  what  be  tbeyf 
Oh!  think  upon  thy  mortal  dooa; 

And  with  anointed  eye  surrej 
The  silent  empire  of  the  tomb ! 


Think  of  all  those  who  erst  baTe  I 
Living  as  thou  art — even  now  ; 

Looking  upon  life's  busy  scene 
With  glance  as  careless,  lig^ht,  as  tkss 

All  these,  like  thee,  have  liv'd  aad  mtI 
Have  seen-^what  now  thoa  lookst  sfK 

Havefear'd,  hoped,  hated,  mourn *d,  srlsf'i 
And  now  from  mortal  si^bt  are  gsne. 

Yet,  though  unseen  of  human  eye 
Their  reliques  slumber  in  the  ear^ 

The  boon  of  immortality 
To  them  was  given  with  vital  birth. 

They  wbrb;  and,  having  been,  they  mmmI 
Earth  but  contains  their  moald'riag  te& 

Their  deathless  spirits,  near  or  far. 
With  thine  must  rise  to  meet  the  J9^ 

Thou  knowst  not  but  they  hover  aear. 
Witness  of  every  secret  deed. 

Which,  shunning  human  eye  or  ear« 
The  spiriU  of  the  dead  may  heed. 

An  awful  thought  it  is  to  think 
The  viewless  dead  out-nambcr  all 

Who,  bound  by  life's  connectia^  liak.. 
Now  share  with  us  this  eartbly  bnK. 

It  is  a  thought  as  dread  and  bigh. 
And  one  to  wake  a  fearful  thrilU 

To  think,  while  all  who  l«W«  mast  As. 
Ths  dead  !  THB  aBAB  are  Uvimg  •ciV 
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THE  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT 

OV    ▲    VSVABTBP    VRIXHD. 


Maht,  my  friend,  haye  moaniM  for  Thee, 
t  "^  And  yet  shall  many  mourn, 
--'^  liong  as  thy  name  on  earth  shall  he 
v'ln  sweet  rememhrance  borne, 
>v  .By  those  who  loved  Thee  here,  and  loye 

Thy  Spirit  still  m  realms  ahoTO. 

\^  .  For  while  thine  absence  they  deplore, 
^Tis  for  themselves  they  weep ; 
!  Though  they  behold  thy  face  no  more, 
''  "*'  In  peace  thine  ashes  sleep. 

And  o*er  the  tomb  they  lift  their  eye, 
^^  — Thoa  art  not  dead,  thou  cooldst  not  die. 

T      In  silent  anguish,  O  my  friend  I 
J '  When  I  recall  thy  worth. 

Thy  lovely  life,  thine  early  end, 
,   I  feel  estranged  from  earth; 

My  soul  with  thine  desires  to  rest, 
f   Supremely  and  for  ever  blest 

In  loftier  mood,  I  ftdn  would  raise 
With  mj  victorious  breath 
Some  fair  memorial  of  thy  praise. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Death ; 
-     Proud  wish,  and  vain!— I  cannot  give 
The  word,  that  makes  the  dead  to  live. 

Thou  art  not  dead,— Thou  conld'stnot  die; 

To  nobler  life  new-bom. 

Thou  lookst  in  pity  from  the  sky 

Upon  a  world  forlorn, 

Where  glory  is  but  dying  flame. 

And  Immortality  a  name. 

Yet  didst  Thou  priie  the  Poet's  art ; 

And  when  to  Thee  I  sung. 

How  pure,  how  fervent  from  the  heart* 

The  language  of  thy  tongue ! 

In  praise  or  blame  alike  sincere. 

But  still  most  kind  when  most  severe. 

When  Crst  this  dream  of  ancient  times 
Warm  on  my  fancy  glowM, 


And  forth  in  rude  spontaneous  rhymes 
The  Song  of  wonder  flow'd ; 
Pleased  but  alarmM,  I  saw  Thee  stand. 
And  check*d  the  fury  of  my  hand. 

That  hand  with  awe  resumed  the  lyre, 
I  trembled,  doubted,  feared. 
Then  did  thy  voice  my  hope  inspire. 
My  Soul  thy  presence  cheerM ; 
But  suddenly  the  light  was  flown, 
I  lookM,  and  found  myself  alone. 

Alone,  in  sickness,  care,  and  woe. 

Since  that  bereaving  day. 

With  heartless  patience,  faint  and  low, 

I  trilPd  the  secret  lay. 

Afraid  to  trust  the  bold  design 

To  less  indulgent  ears  than  thine. 

rris  done;— nor  would  I  dread  to  meet 

The  World^s  repulsive  brow. 

Had  I  presented  at  thy  feet 

The  Muse*s  trophy  now. 

And  gainM  the  smile  I  longM  to  gain. 

The  pledge  of  labour  not  in  vain. 

Full  well  I  know,  if  Thou  wert  Acre, 

A  pilgrim  still  with  me, — 

Dear  as  my  theme  was  once,  and  dear 

As  I  was  once  to  Thee, — 

Too  mean  to  vield  Thee  pure  delight. 

The  strains  that  now  the  world  invite. 

Yet  could  they  reach  Thee  v^here  tkou  art^ 

And  sounds  might  Spirits  move. 

Their  better,  their  diviner  part 

Thou  surely  wouldst  approve. 

Though  heavenly  thoughts  are  all  thy  joy, 

And  AngeljSongs  thy  tongue  employ. 

My  task  is  o*er;  and  I  have  wrought. 
With  self-rewarding  toil. 
To  raise  the  scattered  seed  of  thought 
Upon  a  desart  soil: 

0  for  soft  winds  and  clement  showers ! 

1  seek  not  fruit,  I  planted  flowers. 

Those  flowers  I  trainVI,  of  oumy  a  hue. 
Along  thy  path  to  bloom. 
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And  little  thought,  that  I  roast  strew 
Their  leases  upon  thy  tomh: 
— Beyond  that  tomh  I  lift  mine  eye, 
Thon  art  not  dead,  Thou  couldst  not  die. 

Farewell,  hat  not  a  long  farewell; 
In  heaven  may  I  appear, 
The  trials  of  my  faith  to  tell 
In  thy  transported  ear. 
And  sing  with  Thee  the  eternal  strain. 
Worthy  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain. 
January  I3th  1813. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 

No  place  having  heen  found,  in  Asia,  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Mosaic  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  of  Paradise,  the  Author  of 
the  following  Poem  has  disregarded  both 
the  learned  and  the  absurd  hypotheses  on 
the  subject,  and  at  once  imagining  an  inac- 
cessible tract  of  land,  at  tlie  confluence  of 
four  rivers,  which  after  their  junction  take 
the  name  of  the  largest,  and  become  the 
Euphrates  of  the  ancient  world,  he  has  placed 
the  happy  garden  there.  Milton's  noble 
fiction  of  the  Mount  of  Paradise  being  re- 
moved by  the  deluge,  and  pushed 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gnlph, 
and  there  converted  into  a  barren  isle,  im- 
plies such  a  change  in  the  water-courses  as 
will,  poetically  at  least,  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  scene  of  this  story 
and  the  present  face  of  the  country,  at  the 
point  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet 
On  the  eastern  side  of  these  waters,  the 
Author  supposes  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  Children  of  Adam  to  dwell,  pos- 
sessiog  the  land  of  Eden :  the  rest  of  the 
world  having  been  gradually  colonized  by 
emigrants  from  these,  or  peopled  by  the 
posterity  of  Cain.  In  process  of  time,  after 
the  Sons  of  God  had  formed  connexions  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  there  were  Giants 
on  the  earth,  the  latter  assumed  to  be  Lords 
and  Rulers  over  mankind,  till  among  them- 
selves arose  One,  excelling  all  his  brethren 
in  knowledge  and  power,  who  became  their 
King,  and  by  their  aid,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  subdued  all  the  inhabited  earth, 
except  the  land  of  Eden.  This  land,  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  he  has  in- 
vaded and  conquered,  even  to  the  banks  of 
Euphrates,  at  the  opening  of  the  action  of 
the  poem.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  invaders  are 
frequently  denominated  from  Cain,  as  the 
host  of  Cain,— the  force  of  Caiuv— the  camp 
of  Cain ; — and  the  remnant  of  the  defenders 
of  Eden  are,  in  like  manner,  denominated 
from  Eden. — The  Jews  have  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, that  some  of  the  Giants,  at  the  deluge. 


fled  to  the  top  of  a  high  moimtaai,  ai 
escaped  the  ruin  that  Involved  the  rcttW 
their  kindred.  In  the  tenth  Caoto  of  tk 
poem  a  hint  is  borrowed  from  this  tradttiA 
but  it  is  made  to  yield  to  the  aapeiior  n- 
thority  of  Scriptare-testimony. 


CANTO      L 

Eastward  of  Eden^s  early-peopled  phk 
When  Abel  perisliM  by  the  hand  of  Cais, 
The  murderer  from  his   Jndee^a   preacBCf 

fled: 
Thence  to  the  rising  sun  his  offspiiDg  spresi; 
But  he,  the  fugitive  of  care  and  guilt, 
Forsook  the  haunts  he  chose,  the  homes  k 

built; 
While  filial  nations  haiPd  him  Sire  aod  Chid 
Empire  nor  honour  brought  his  soul  refief; 
He  found,   wherever  he   roamed,   nnchccrl 

unbleat, 
No  pause  from  suflTering,  and  from  toil  u 

rest. 

Ages  meanwhile,  as  agea  now  are  tM, 
O'er   the  young  world  in  long^   saccessi« 

roll'd  ; 
For  such  the  vigour  of  primeval  man. 
Through  numbered  centuries  hia  period  m. 
And  the  first  Parents  saw  their  hardy  net. 
O^er  the  green  wilds  of  habitable  space. 
By  tribes  and  kindred,  scattered  wide  asd  Ib 
Beneath  the  track  of  every  raryiog  star. 
But  as  they  multiplied  from  clime  to  diat. 
Emboldened  by  their  elder  hrother^s  ctok. 
They  spurn'd  obedience  to  the  Patriarcki 

yoke. 
The    bands    of   Nature's  fellowship    ihr} 

broke; 
The  weak  became  the  victims  of  the  i 
And  Earth  was  fiUM  with  violence  and  ^ 


Yet  long  on  Eden's  fair  and  fertile  pfa 
A  righteous  nation  dwelt,    that  knew  wA 

Cain; 
There  fruits  and  flowers,  in  genial  light  ssl 

dew. 
Luxuriant  vines,  and  golden  harvests  grrv; 
By  freshening  waters  flocks  and  cattle  •txmji. 
While  Youth  and  Childhood  watchM  Ihsa 

from  the  shade; 
Age,  at  his  fig-tree,  rested  from  his  tsU, 
And  manly  vigour  tillM  the  unfailing  sail; 
Green  sprang  the  turf,   by  holy  foolaUfi 

trod. 
Round  the  pure  altars  of  the  living^  Gsi; 
Till  foul  Idolatry  those  alUrs  stained* 
Aod  lust  and  revelry  through  Edea  Ttif:ni 
Then  fled  the  people's  glory  and  drfcnr«. 
The  joys  of  home,  the  peace  of  iano 
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Sin  bronght  forth  sorrows  in  perpetual  birth. 
And  the  last  light  from  heaven  forsook  the 

earth, 
Sare  in  one  forest-glen,  remote  and  wild, 
Where  yet  a  ray  of  lingering  mercy  smiled. 
Their  quiet  course  where  Seth  and  Enoch 

ran. 
And  God  and  Angels  deignM  to  walk  with  man. 


Now  from  the  east,  supreme  in  arts  and 

arms. 
The  tribes  of  Cain,  awakening  war-alarms, 
Full  in  the  spirit  of  their  father  came 
To  waste  their  brethren's  lands  with  sword 

and  flame. 
In  Tain  the  younger  race  of  Adam  rose, 
IVith  force  unequal,  to  repel  their  foes ; 
Their  fields  in  blood,  their  homes  in  ruins 

lay. 
Their  whole  inheritance  became  a  prey ; 
The  stars,  to  whom  as  Gods  they  raised  their 

cry, 
Roird,  heedless  of  their  offerings,  through 

the  sky  j 
Till  urged  on  Eden's  utmost  bounds  at  length, 
In  fierce  despair  they  rallied  all  their  strength. 
They  fought,  but  they  were  Tanquish'd  in 

the  fight. 
Captured,  or  slain,  or  scattered  in  the  flight: 
The  morning-battle-scene  at  ere  was  spread 
IfVith  gliastly  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
The  dead  unmonrnM,  unburied  left  to  lie. 
By  friends  and  foes,  the  dying  left  to  die. 
The  victim,  while  he  groanM  his  soul  away, 
HeArd  the  gaunt  vulture  hurrying   to  his 

prey. 
Then  strengthless  felt  the  ravening  beak, 

that  tore 
His  widenM  wounds,  and  drank  the  living 

gore. 

One  sole-surviving  remnant  void  of  fear. 
Woods  in  their  front,  Euphrates  in  their  rear. 
Were  sworn  to  perish  at  a  glorious  cost, 
For  all  they  once  had  known,  and  loved, 

and  lost; 
A  small,  a  brave,  a  melancholy  band. 
The  orphans,  and  the  childless  of  the  land. 
The  hordes  of  Cain,  by  giant-chieftains  led. 
Wide  o'er  the  north  their  vast  encampment 

spread: 
A  broad    and  sunny   champaign    stretch'd 

between ; 
Westward  a  maze  of  waters  girt  the  scene ; 
There  on  Euphrates,  in  its  ancient  course. 
Three  beauteous  rivers  roUM  their  confluent 

force. 
Whose  streams,  while  man  the  blissful  garden 

trod, 
Adorn'd  the  earthly  paradise  of  God  ; 
But  since  he  fell,  within  their  triple  bound 
Fenced  a  lone  region  of  forbidden  ground ; 
Meeting  at  once, where  high  athwart  their  bed 
Repulsive  rocks  a  curving  barrier  spread. 


The  embattled'floods,  by  mutual  whirlpools 

crost. 
In  hoary  foam  and  surging  mist  were  lost ; 
Thence,  like  an  Alpine  cataract  of  snow. 
White  down  the  precipice  they  dash'd  below  $ 
There  in  tumultuous  billows  broken  wide. 
They  spent  their  rage,  and  yoked  their  four- 
fold tide; 
Through  one  majestic  channel,  calm  and  free, 
The  sister-rivers  sought  the  parent-sea. 


The  midnight-watch  was  ended;  —  down 
the  west 
The  glowing  moon  declined  towards  her  rest ; 
Through  either  host  the  voice  of  war  was 

dumb ; 
In  dreams  the  hero  won  the  fight  to  come; 
No  sound  was  stirring,  save  the  breeze  that 

bore 
The  distant  cataract's  ever-lasting  roar. 
When  from  the  tents  of  Cain  a  Youth  with- 
drew; 
Secret  and  swift,  from  post  to  post  he  flew. 
And  pass'd  the  camp  of  Eden,  wjhile  the  dawn 
Gleam'd  faintly  o'er  the  interjacent  lawn ; 
Skirting  the  forest,  cautiously  and  slow. 
He  fear'd  at  every  step  to  start  a  foe ; 
Oft  leap'd  the  hare  across  his  path,  upsprung 
The   lark   beneath   his   feet,    and  soaring 

sung; 
What  time,  o'er  eastern  mountains  seen  afar. 
With  golden  splendour,  rose  the  morning- 
star. 
As  if  an  Angel-centinel  of  night 
From  earth  to  heaven  had  winged  his  home- 
ward flight, — 
Glorious  at  first,  bnt  lessening  by  the  way. 
And  lost  insensibly  in  higher  day. 


From  track  of  man  and  herd  his  path  he 
chose 

Where  high  the  grass,  and  thick  the  copse- 
wood  rose; 

Thence  by  Euphrates'  banks  his  course  in- 
clined. 

Where  the  grey  willows  trembled  to  the 
wind; 

With  toil  and  pain  tlieir  humid  shade  he 
clearM, 

When  at  the  porch  of  heaven  the  sun  ap- 
pear'd. 

Through  gorgeous  clouds  that  streak'd  the 
orient  sky. 

And  kindled  into  glory  at  his  eye ; 

While  dark  amidst  the  dews  that  glitter'd 
round. 

From  rock  and  tree,  long  shadows  traced  the 
ground 

Then  climVd  the  fugitive  an  airy  height. 

And,  resting,  back  o'er  Eden  cast  his  sight. 


Far  on  the  left,  to  man  for  ever  closed. 
The  Mount  of  Fvudise  in  clouds  reposed : 
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The  ipwduat  landscape  opened  to  hit  riew ; 
From  Nature^B  face  the  reil  of  mist  with- 
draw. 
And  left,  in  clear  and  purple  light  rcTealM, 
The  radiant  river,  and  the  tented  field ; 
The  hlack  pine-forest,  in  whose  girdle  lay 
The  patriot  phalanx,  hemmed  in  close  array ; 
The  "verdant  champaign  narrowing  to  the 

north, 
IV hence  from  their  dusky  quarters  sallied 

forth 
The  proud  invaders,  early  roused  to  fight. 
Tribe  after  tribe  emerging  into  light ; 
Whose  shields  and  lances,    in  the  golden 

beams, 
FbuhM  o^er  the  restless  scene  their  flickering 

gleams. 
As  when  the  breakers  catch  the  morning-glow, 
And  ocean  rolls  in  living  fire  below : 
So  round  the  unbroken  border  of  the  wood. 
The  Giants  pourM  their  army  like  a  flood, 
Eager  to  force  the  covert  of  their  foe. 
And  lay  the  last  defence  of  Eden  low. 


From  that  safe  eminence,  absorbed  in 
thought, 

Even  till  the  wind  the  shout  of  legions 
brought. 

He  gased, — his  heart  recoird, — he  tum*d  his 
head. 

And  o*er  the  southern  hills  his  journey  sped. 


Who  was  the  fugitive?— in  infancy 
A  youthful  Mother's  only  hope  was  he. 
Whose  spouse  and  kindred,  on  a  festal  day. 
Precipitate  destruction  swept  away : 
Earth  trembled  ,open*d,and  entombed  them  all; 
She  saw  them  sinking,  heard  their  voices  call 
Beneath  the  gulph, — and  agonized,  aghast, 
On  the  wild  verge  of  eddying  ruin  cast. 
Felt  in  one  pang,  at  that  convulsive  close, 
A  Widow's  anguish,  and  a  Mother's  throes; 
A  Babe  sprang  forth,  an  inauspicious  birth. 
Where  aU  had  perish'd  that  she  loved  on 

earth. 
Forlorn  and  helpless,  on  the  upriven  ground. 
The  parent,  with  her  offspring,  Enoch  found ; 
And  thence  with  tender  care  and  timely  aid. 
Home   to  the  Patriarchs'  glen  his  charge 

convey'd. 

Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy. 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remain'd — her 

boy  !— 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherish'd  infant  rose. 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasp'd  him  to  her 

breast. 
Warm  gash'd  the  tears,  and  would  not  be 

represt ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  rhild 
Leap'd  o'er  the  thteshold,   all  the  mother 

smiled. 


In  him,  while  fond  imaginatioa  riew'd 
Husband  and  parents,  brethrm,  frica^  n^ 

new'd. 
Each  vanish'd  look,  each  well>rMMflibcrt 

grace. 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  JavM'i 

liice; 
For  quick  his  eye  and  changeable  its  ny. 
As  the  sun  glancing  through  m  Temal  ij: 
And  like  the  lake,  by  stoi^m  or  mooali^ 

seen. 
With  darkening  furrows  or  ceraleaa  miA 
His  countenance ,   the  mirror  of  his  brtait 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  hit  aeal  ezprcssM. 


As  yean  enlarged  his  form,    in  mutj 

hours. 
His  mind   betray'd  its   weakness   witik  m 

powers  ; 
Alike  his  fairest  hopesouid  otmi^|c«st  fcsn 
Were  narsed  in  silence,  or   dirnlged  wtt 

tears; 
The  fulness  of  his  heart  repress  Vl  his  tssfg. 
Though  none  might  rival  Jarmn  whea  W 

sung. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  redined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  tlie  wni; 
But  from  the  north,  when  snow  and  tempcit 

came. 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flnme; 
With  stem  delight  he  roam'd  the  howlia; 

woods. 
Or  hung  in  ecstasy  o'er  headlong  floods^ 
Meanwhile  excursive  fancy  Isng'd  to  view 
The  world,   which  yet  by    fame  nlene  ht 

knew: 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily 
Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight-dres 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart 

would  ache. 
His  home  was  precious    for  his  wmnOm** 

sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ras. 
His  g^ardian-angel,  till  he  ver|^  to  hhb; 
But  when  her  weary  eye  could  watch  m 

more. 
When  to  the  grave  her  timeless  come  ht 

bore. 
Not  Enoch's   connsels  could  his  steps  if- 

strain ; 
He  fled,  and  sojoum'd  in  the  hind  of  Caia. 
There,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  JubsTb 

lyre. 
Instinctive  Crenius  caught  the  etherial  €rc: 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-mod niating  MSL 
He  leam'd  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  wiH 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mystcrissi 

art. 
They  seem'd  the  life-strings  of  the  hearw^ 

heart! 
Then  Glory's  opening  field  he  prondly  ttsi 
Forsook  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  Gtl 
Round  the  vain  world  pursued  the  phaat* 

Fame, 
And  cost  nway  his  birthright    for  a  MV 
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Yet  no  delii^ht  the  Minstrel's  bocoin  knew, 
None  Mire  the  tonea  that  from  his  harp  he 

drew. 
And  the  warm  visions  of  a  wayward  mind, 
l^hose  transient   splendonr   left    a    gloom 

behind, 
F*mil  as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  fair, 
Pageants  of  light,  resolying  into  air. 
Xhe  world,  whose  charms  his  yonng  affec- 
tions stole. 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
l¥onnd  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings 

wrought. 
Death  and  eternity  possess'd  his  thought; 
Remorse  impelPd  him,  unremitting  care 
HarassVi  his  path,  and  stung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  unknown. 
Amidst  the  uniTerse  he  sigh*d  alone ; 
The  fame  he  followed,  and  the  fame  he  found. 
Heard  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crowned,  where'er  he 

roTed, 
The  Bard  was  homeless,friendless,unbeloTed. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky, 
l¥ere  link'd  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne, 
Was  cast  companionless,  from  wave  to  wave. 
On  life's  rough  sea, — and  there  was  none  to 


The  Giant  King,  who  led  the  hosU  of  Cain, 
Delighted  in  the  Minstrel  and  his  Tcin ; 
No  hand,  no  voice,  like  Jaran's,  could  con- 

tronl, 
'With  soothing  concords,  his  tempestuous 

soul. 
With  hint  the  wandering  Bard,  who  found 

no  rest 
Through  ten  years'  exile,  sought  his  natire 

west; 
There  from  the  camp  retiring,  he  pursued 
Hb  journey  to  the  Patriarchs'  solitude. 
This  son  of  peace  no  martial  armour  wore, 
A  scrip  for  food,  a  staff  in  hand  he  bore ; 
Flaxen  his  robe ;  and  o'er  his  shoulder  hung. 
Broad  as  a  warrior*s  shield,   his  harp  un- 
strung, 
A  shell  of  tortoise,  exquisitely  wrought 
With  hieroglyphics  of  embodied  thought; 
Jnbal  liimself  enchased  the  uolished  frame; 
And  Javan  won  it  in  the  strife  for  fame. 
Among  the  sons  of  Music,  when  their  Sire 
To  his  Tictoriotts  skill  adjudged  the  lyre. 


Twas  noon,  when  Javan  climb'd  the  bor- 
dering hill. 
By  many  an  old  remembsance  liallow'd  still, 
Whence  he  beheld,by  sloping  woods  enclosed. 
The  hamlet  where  his  Parent's  dost  reposed. 
His  home  of  happiness  in  early  yearn, 
And  still  the  home  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears, 
When  from  ambition  struggling  to  break  free, 
Ue  mused  on  joys  and  sorrows  yet  to  be. 


Awhile  he  stood,  with  rumination  pale. 
Casting  an  eye  of  sadness  o'er  the  rale. 
When,  suddenly  abrupt,  spontaneous  prayer 
Burst  from  his  lips  for  One  who  sojoum'd 

there ; 
For  One,   whose  cottage,    far  appearing, 

drew, 
ETen  from  his  Mother's  grare,  his  transient 

view; 
One,  whose  unconscious  smiles  were  wont 

to  dart 
Ineffable  emotion  through  his  heart: 
A  nameless  sympathy,  more  sweet,   more 

dear 
Than  friendship,  solaced  him  when  she  was 

near. 
And  well  he  g^ess'd,  while  yet  a  timorous 

boy. 
That  Javan's  artless  songs  were  Zillah's  joy. 
But  when  ambition,  witli  a  fiercer  flame 
Than  untold  love,  had  fired  his  soul  for  fame. 
This  infant  passion,   cherish'd  yet  represt. 
Lived  in  his  pulse,  but  died  within  his  breast ; 
For  oft  in  distant  lands,  when  hope  beat  high. 
Westward  he  turn'd  his  eager  glistening  eye. 
And  gazed  in  spirit  on  her  absent  form. 
Fair   at  the  moon  emerging  through  the 

storm. 
Till  sudden,   strange,  bewildering  horrors 

crossed 
His  thought, — and  every  glimpse  of  joy  was 

lost. 
Even  then,  when   melancholy  numb'd  his 

brain. 
And  life  itself  stood  still  in  every  vein. 
While  his  cold,   quivering  lips  sent  vows 

above, 
— Never  to  curse  her  with  his  bitter  love! 
His  heart,  espoused  with  hers,  in  secret  sware 
To  hold  its  truth  unshaken  by  despair: 
The  vows  dispersed  that  from  those  lips  were 

borne. 
But  never,  never  was  that  heart  forsworn; 
Throughout  the  world  the  charm  of  Zil- 
lah's name 
Ropell'd  the  touch  of  every  meaner  flame. 
Jealous  and  watchful  of  the  Sex's  wiles. 
He  trembled  at  the  light  of  Woman's  smUea! 
So  turns  the  mariner's  mistrusting  eye 
From  proud  Orion  bending  through  the  sky. 
Beauteous  and  terrible,  who  shines  afar. 
At  once  the  brightest  and  most  baneful  star. 


Where  Javan  from  that  eastern  hill  aur- 
vey'd 
The  circling  forest  and  embosom'd  glade. 
Earth  wore  one  summer-robe  of  living  green. 
In  heaven's  blue  arch  the  sun  alone  was  seen; 
Creation  slumber'd  in  the  cloudless  light. 
And  noon  was  silent  as  the  depth  of  night. 
O  what  a  throng  of  rushing  thoughts  op- 
pressed. 
In  that  vast  solitude,  his  anxious  brejMt! 
— To  wither  in  the  blossom  of  renown. 
And  unrecorded  to  the  dust  go  down. 
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Or  for  a  name  on  earth,  to  quit  the  priae 
Of  immortality  heyond  the  skies. 
PerplexM  his  warering  choice : — when  Con- 
science failed, 
Love  rose  against  the  World,  and  Love  pre- 
vailed; 
Passion,  in  aid  of  Tirtue,  conqnerM  Pride, 
And  Woman  von  the  heart  to  Heaven  denied. 


CANTO     II. 

Stbbp  the  descent,  and  wearisome  the  way; 
The  twisted  houghs  forhade  the  light  of 

day; 
No  hreath  from  heaven  refreshM  the  snltry 

gloom. 
The  arching  forest  secmM  one  piUarM  tomh ; 
Upright  and  tall  the  trees  of  ages  grow. 
While  all  is  loneliness  and  waste  below ; 
There,  as  the  massy  foliage,  far  aloof 
Displayed  a  dark  impenetrable  roof. 
So,  gnarrd,and  rigid,  claspt  and  interwound. 
An  uncouth  maze  of  roots   embossM  the 

ground : 
Midway  beneath  the  sylvan  wild  assum'd 
A  milder  aspect,shrubs  and  flowerets  bloom*d; 
Openings  of  sky,  and  little  plots  of  green, 
And  showers  of  sun-beams  through  the  leaves 

were  seen. 


Awhile  the  traveller  halted  at  the  place, 
Where  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Zillah's 

face, 
One  lovely  eve,  when  in  that  calm  retreat 
They  met,  as  they  were  often  wont  to  meet. 
And  parted,  not  as  they  were  wont  to  part. 
With  gay  regret,  but  heaviness  of  heart; 
Though  Javan  named  for  his   return  the 

night. 
When  the  new  moon  had  roird  to  f  ull-orhM 

light 
She  stood,  and  gazed  through  tears,  that 

forced  their  way, 
Oft  as  from  steep  to  steep,  with  fond  delay, 
Lesoening  at  every  view,  he  turn*d  his  head, 
Haird  her  with  weaker  voice,  then  forward 

sped. 
From  that  sad  hour,  she  saw  his  face  no 

more 
In  Eden's  woods,  or  on  Euphrates'  shore : 
Moons  wax'd  and  waned;  to  her  no  hope 

appeared, 
Who  much  his  death,  but  more  his  falsehood 

fear'd. 

7Vei0,  while  he  paused,  the  lapse  of  years 

forgot. 
Remembrance  eyed  her  lingering  near  the 

spot 
Onward  he  hasteuM ;  all  his  bosom  burn'd, 
As  if  that  eve  of  parting  were  retum'd ; 


And  she,  with  silent  tenderness  of  woe. 
Clung  to  his  heart,  and  would  not  let  him  |rs. 
Sweet  was  the  scene !  apart  the  cedars  stosd, 
A  sunny  islet  open'd  in  the  wood ; 
With  vernal   tints   the   wild-briar  >  thicket 

f^lows. 
For  here  the  desert  flourishM  as  the  rose; 
From  sapling  trees,  with  lucid  folia|^ecrowB*i 
Gay  lights  and  shadows   twinkled  on  the 

ground ; 
Up  the  tall  stems  luxuriant  creepers  ran 
To  hang  their  silver  blossoms  in  the  saa; 
Deep  velvet  verdure  clad  the  turf  beneatk. 
Where  trodden  flowers  their  richest  odosn 

breathe ; 
O'er  all  the  bees,  with  murmuring  music,  flrv 
From  bell  to  bell,  to  sip  the  treasured  dev; 
While  insect-myriads,  in  the  solar  gleans, 
Glanced  to  and  fro,  like  intermingUng  beaBi; 
So   fresh,   so   pure,   the   wooda,    the  skr, 

the  air. 
It  seem'd  a  place  where  Angels  might  repsir. 
And  tune  their  harps  beneath  those  tranqsi 

shades. 
To  morning-songs,  or  moonlight-sereoaiei 


He  paused  again,  with  memory's  dreia 
entranced  ; 

Again  his  foot  unconsciously  advaoced. 

For  now  the  laurel-thicket  cau|^ht  his  virv. 

Where  he  and  Zillah  wept  their  last  adics. 

Some  curious  hand^since  that  bereaving  bear. 

Had  twined  the  copse  into  a  covert  bowtr. 

With  many  a  light  and  fragrant  shni 
between. 

Flowering  aloft  amidst  perennial  green. 

As  Javan  searchM  this  blossom-woTen  shai 

He  spied  the  semblance  of  a  sleeping  Msii; 

'Tis  she;  'tis  Zillah,  in  her  leafy  nhriae; 

O'erwatch^d  in  slumber  by  a  pow^  divise. 

In  cool  retirement  from  the  heat  of  day. 

Alone,  unfearing,  on  the  moss  she  lay' 

Fair  as  the  rainbow  shines  thro*  dartcaa; 
showers. 

Pure  as  a  wreath  of  snow  on  April-flovcn 

O  Youth!  in  later  times,  whose  jteatk  (^ 
This  tale  of  ancient  constancy  shall  hrsr: 
If  thou  hast  known  the  sweetness  aad  tkr 

pain. 

To  love  with  secret  hope,  yet  love  ia  v«is 
If  months  and  years  in  pining  silence  < 
Till  doubt  and  fear  might  be  no  longer  Wol 
In    evening  -  shades   thy  faoltering 

confessM 
The  last  dear  wish  that  trembled  ia  dt} 

breast; 
While  at  each  pause  the  streuilet  r«^J 

along. 
And  rival  woodlands  echoed  sob|^  f«r  i 
Recall   the  Maiden's   look; — the   eye*  *) 

cheek. 
The  blush  that  spoke  what  lan^nuga  csi* 

not  apeftk; 
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Recall  her  look,  when  at  the  altar^t  side 
She  sealM  her  promise,  and  became  thy  bride ; 
Such  were  to  Javan  Zillah^s  form  and  face, 
The  flower  of  meekness  on  a  stem  of  grace; 
O,  she  was  all  that  Youth  of  Beanty  deems, 
All  that  to  LoTe  the  loveliest  object  seems! 


Moments  there  are,  that,  in  their  sodden 

flight. 
Bring  the  slow  mysteries  of  years  to  light ; 
Javan,  in  one  transporting  instant,  knew, 
That  all  he  wish'd,  and  all  he  fear'd  was  true ; 
For  while  the  harlot-world  his  soul  possessM 
Love  seemM  a  crime  in  his  apostate  breast; 
How  could  he  tempt  her  innocence  to  share 
His  poor  ambition,  and  his  fix^d  despair ! 
But  now  the  phantoms  of  a  wandering  brain, 
And  wounded  spirit,  crossM  his  thoughts  in 

vain: 
Past  sins  and  follies,  cares  and  woes  forgot. 
Peace,  virtue,  Zillah,  seemM  his  present  Tot ; 
Where*er  he  look'd,  around  him  or  above. 
All  was  the  pledge  of  Truth,  the  work  of 

Love, 
At  whose  transforming  hand,    where  last 

they  stood. 
Had  sprung  that  lone  memorial  in  the  wood. 


Thus  on  the  slumbering  maid  while  Javan 
^zed, 
l¥ith  quicker  swell  her  hidden  bosom  raised 
The  shadowy  tresses,  that  profusely  shed 
Their  golden  wreaths  from  her  reclining 

head ; 
A  deeper  crimson  mantled  o*er  her  cheek. 
Her  close  lip  quiver'd,  as  in  act  to  speak, 
lYhile  broken  sobs,  and  tremors  of  unrest, 
The  inward  trouble  of  a  dream  expressM: 
At  length,  amidst  imperfect  murmurs,  fell 
The  nameof '«Javani"  and  a  low  ^'farewellT* 
Tranquil  again,  her  cheek  resumed  its  hue, 
And  soft  as  infancy  her  breath  she  drew. 


When  Javan^s  ear  those  startling  accents 

thrill'd, 
Wonder  and  ecstacy  his  bosom  fillM ; 
But  quick    compunction  humbler  feelings 

wrought. 
He  blushM  to  be  a  spy  on  Zillah^s  thought ; 
He   tumM  aside;  within  the  neighbouring 

brake. 
Resolved  to  tarry  till  the  nymph  awake. 
There,  as  in  luxury  of  thought  reclined, 
A  calm  of  tenderness  composed  his  mind ; 
fiis  stringless  harp  upon  the  turf  was  thrown, 
^nd  on  a  pipe  of  most  mellifluous  tone. 
Framed  by  himself,    the  musing  Minstrel 

play'd. 
To  charm  the  slumberer,  cloistered  in  the 

shade. 
Jabal    had    taught   the    lyre^s    responsive 

string, 
Heneath  the  rapture  of  his  touch  to  sing ; 


And  bade  the  trumpet  wake,   with  bolder 

breath. 
The  joy  of  battle  in  the  field  of  death ; 
But  Javan  first,  whom  pure  afiiection  fired. 
With    Lovers    clear    eloquence    the    flute 

inspired ; 
At  once  obedient  to  the  lip  and  hand, 
It  uttered  every  feeling  at  command. 
Light  o'er  the  stops  his  airy  fingers  flew, 
A  spirit  spoke  in  every  tone  they  drew ; 
Twas  now  the  sky-lark  on   the   wiogs   of 

morn. 
Now   the   night- warbler    leaning    on    her 

thorn ; 
^non  through  every  pulse  the  music  stole. 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul. 
Wrung  Arom  the  coyest  breast  the  unprisonM 

sigh. 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye. 


Thus  on  his  dulcet  pipe  while  Javan  playM, 
Within  her  bower  awoke  the  conscious  maid ; 
She,  in  her  dream,  by  varying  fancies  crost. 
Had  hail'd  her  wanderer  found,  aod  mourn*d 

him  lost: 
In  one  wild  vision,  *midst  a  land  unknown, 
By  a  dark  river,  as  she  sat  alone, 
Javan  beyond  the  stream  dejected  stood ; 
He  spied  her  soon,  and  leapt  into  the  flood ; 
The  thwarting  current  urged  him  down  its 

course. 
But  Love  repcll'd  it  with  victorious  force; 
She  ran  to  help  him  landing,  where  at  length 
He    struggled   up   the    bank   with    failing 

strength ; 
She   caught   his   hand; — when,   downward 

from  the  day, 
A  water-monster  dragged  the  youth  away ; 
She  followed  headlong,  but  her  garments  bore 
Her  form,  light-floating,  till  she  saw  no  more : 
For  suddenly  the  dream^s  delusion  changed. 
And   through   a  blooming   wilderness   she 

ranged : 
Alone  she  seemed,  but  not  alone  she  walk'd, 
Javan,  invisible,  beside  her  talk'd. 
He  told,  how  he  had  joumied  many  a  year 
With  changing  seasons  in  their  swift  career. 
Danced  with  the  breezes  in  the  bowers  of 

mom. 
Slept  in  the  valley  where  new  moons  are 

born. 
Rode  with  the  planets,  on  their  golden  cars, 
Round  the  blue  w(frld  inhabited  by  stars. 
And,  bathing  in  the  sun's  crystalline  streams. 
Became  etherial  spirit  in  the  beams. 
Whence  were  hb  lineaments,  from  mortal 

sight. 
Absorbed  in  pure  transparency  of  light; 
But  now,  his  pilgrimage  of  glory  past. 
In  £den*s  vale  he  sought  repose  at  last 
— The  voice  was  mystery  to  Zillah's  ear. 
Not  speech,  nor  song,  yet  full,  melodious, 

clear; 
No  sounds  of  winds  or  waters,  birds  or  bees, 
Were  e'er  so  exquisitely  tuned  to  please. 
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Theo  while  she  soui^ht  him  with  desiring 

eyes, 
The  airy  Jayan  darted  from  disguise, 
Foil  on  her  riew  a  stranger^s  visage  hrolce. 
She  fled,  she  fell,  he  caught  her, — she  awoke. 


Awoke  from  sleep, — ^bnt  in  her  solitude 
Found  the  enchantment  of  her  dream  renewed; 
That  liring  voice,  so  full,  melodious,  clear, 
That  voice  of  mystery  warbled  in  her  ear. 
Yet  words  no  longer  wing  the  trembling 

notes. 
Unearthly,  inexpressive  music  floats, 
In  liquid  tones  so  voluble  and  wild. 
Her  senses  seem  by  slumber  still  beguiled : 
Alarmed  she  started  from  her  lonely  den. 
But,  blushing,  instantly  retired  again ; 
The  viewless  phantom  came  in  sound  so  near. 
The  stranger  of  her  dream  might  next  appear. 
Javan,  concealM  behind  the  verdant  brake 
Felt  his  lip  fail,and  strength  his  hand  forsake; 
Then  dropt  his  flute,  and  while  he  lay  at  rest 
Heard  every  pulse  that  travellM  through 

his  breast* 
Zillah,  who  deemM  the  strange  illusion  fled. 
Now  f^om  the  laurel-arbour  shewed  her  head. 
Her    eye   quick-glancing    round,  as  if   in 

thought. 
Recoiling  from  the  object  that  she  sought : 
By  slow  degrees,  to  Javan  in  the  shade. 
The  emerging  nymph   her    perfect  shape 

display  *d. 
Time  had  but  touched  her  form  to  finer  grace. 
Years  had  but  shed  their  favours  on  her  face, 
'  While  secret  Love,  and  unrewarded  IVuth, 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  youth. 
Crave  to  the  springing  flower  a  chastened 

bloom. 
And  shut  f^om  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume. 


Words  cannot  paint  the  wonder  of  her  look. 
When  once  again  his  pipe  the  Minstrel  took. 
And  soft  in  nnder-tones  began  to  play. 
Like  the  caged  woodlark^s  low-lamenting  lay; 
Then  load  and  shrill,  bv  stronger  breath 

impel  rd, 
To  higher    strains  the  undaunted    music 

sweird. 
Till  new-bom  echoes  through  the  forest 

And  birds,  at  noon,  in  broken  slumbers  sang. 
Bewildering  transport,  infantine  surprise. 
Throbbed  in  her  bosom,  sparkled  in  her  eyes, 
OVr  every  feature  every  feeling  iThone, 
Her  colour  changed  as  Javan  changed  his 

tone; 
While  she  between  the  bower  and  brake 

entranced. 
Alternately  retreated  or  advanced ; 
Sometimes  the  lessening  cadence  seemM  to  fly. 
Then  the  full  melody  came  rolling  nigh ; 
She  shrunk,  or  followed  still,  with  eye  and 

feet, 
Afnid  to  lose  it,  more  alhud  to  meet ; 


For  yet  through  Eden^  land,  by  fkine  nl— e, 
Jubar*  harmonious  minstrelsy  was  known. 
Though    nobler    songs    than    cheerM    the 

Patriarchs*  glea 
Never  resounded  from  the  lips  of  men. 


Silence,  at  length,  the  listening 
^  broke; 

The  heart  of  Javan  check'd  him  while  dbs 

spoke; 
Though  sweeter  than  his  pipe  her  accents 

stole. 
He  durst  not  learn  the  tumult  of  her  soul« 
But,  closely  cowering  in  his  ambuscade. 
With  sprightiier  breath  and  nimbler  finger 

played. 
—«*  Tis  not  the  nightingale  that  sani^  ae  well. 
When  Javan  left  me  near  this  lonely  cell ; 
*Tis  not  indeed  the  nightingale; — her  voice 
Could  never  since  that  hour  my  soul  rejoice: 
Some   bird  from   Paradise    hath    loot  her 

way. 
And  carols  here  a  long-forbidden  lay; 
For  ne^er  since  E?e*s  transgression  mortal  ear 
Was  privileged  such   heavenly   sounds  to 

hear; 
Perhaps  an  Angel,  while  he  rests  his  wings. 
On  earth  alighting,  here  his  descant  sings; 
Methinks  those  tones,   so  fnll  of  joy  and 

love. 
Must  be  the  language  of  the  world  above! 
Within  this  brake  he  rests.**   With  curious 

ken. 
As  if  she  feared  to  stir  a  lion*s  den. 
Breathless,  on  tip-toe,  round  tlie  copoe  ahs 

crept ; 
Her  heart  beat  quicker,  louder,  as  she  stept. 
Till  Javan  rose,  and  fix*d  on  her  his  eyes. 
In  dumb  embarrassment  and  feignM  surprise; 
Upright  she  started,  at  the  sudden  view. 
Back  from  ber  brow  the  scattered  ringlcti 

flew. 
Paleness  a  moment  overspread  her  fkce; 
But  fear  to  frank  astonishment  gave  plaice. 
And,  with  the  virgin-blnsh  of  innocence. 
She  askM:— ''Who  art  thou.  Stranger,  and 

from  whence?**— 


With  mild  demeanour,  and  with  downcast 

eye, 
Javan,  advancing,  humbly  made  reply; 
^-''A  Wretch,  escaping  from  the  trihco  •( 

men. 
Seeks  an  asylum  in  the  Patriarchs*  fclen; 
As  through  the  forest's  breathless  gloom  I 

stray*d. 
Up  sprang  the  breexe  in  this  delicions  ohade; 
Then,  while  I  sate  beneath  the  rustling  tree« 
I  waked  this  pipe  to  wildest  minstrclny. 
Child  of  my   fency,    framed  with  Jnbal*t 

«rt. 
To  breathe  at  will  the  fnlness  of  my  heart: 
Fairest  of  Women !  if  the  clamour  mdc 
Hath  scared  the  quiet  of  thy  solitude. 
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Forgave  the  innocent  ofTence,  and  tell. 
How  far  beyond  these  woods  the  righteous 
dweU."— 

Though  changed  his  Yoice,  his  look  and 
stature  changed, 
In  air  and  garb,  in  all  but  Iotc  estranged. 
Still  in  the  youthful  exile  Zillah  sought 
A  dear  lost  friend,  for  ever  near  her  thought ! 
Yet  aaswerM  coldly,— jealous  and  afraid 
Her  heart  might  be  mistaken,  or  betrayM: 
— '*Not  for  from  hence   the  faithful  race. 

reside ; 
Pilgrim!   to  whom  shall   I  thy  footsteps 

guide  ? 
Hike  to  all,  if  thou  an  alien  be. 
My  father's  home  invites  thee;  follow  me.'^ 


She  spoke  with  such  a  thoughtrdivining 

look, 
Colour  his  lip,  and  power  his  tongue  forsook; 
At  length,  in  hesitating  tone,  and  low, 
—"Enoch,"  said  he,  "the  friend  of  God,  I 

know. 
Ta  him  I  bear  a  message  full  of  fear ; 
I  may  not  rest  till  he  vouchsafe  to  hear." 


He  paused;  hii  cheek  with  red  confusioB 

bum*d ; 
Kindness    through     her    relenting   breast 

retumM : 
—"Behold  the  path,'*  she  cried,  and  led  the 

way; 
Ere  long  the  vale  unbosora*d  to  the  day: 
— "Yonder,  where  two  embracing  oaks  are 

seen, 
Arch'd    o*er  a  cottage  -  roof ,    that    peeps 

between. 
Dwells  Enoch;  Stranger!  peace  attend  thee 

there. 
My  father's  sheep  demand  hit  daughter's 

care." 


Javan  was  so  rebuked  beneath  her  eye. 
She  vanished  ere  he  fkulter'd  a  reply. 
And  sped,  while  he  in  cold  amazement  stood, 
Along  the  winding  border  of  the  wood ; 
Now  lost,  now  re-appearing,  as  the  glade 
Shone  to  the  sun,  or  darkened  in  the  shade. 
He  saw,  but  might  not  follow,  where  her  flock 
Were  wont  to  rest  at  noon,  beneath  a  rock. 
He  knew  the  willowy  champaign,  and  the 

stream. 
Of  many  an  early  lay  the  simple  theme, 
Chauntfd  in  boyhood's  unsuspecting  hours. 
When  Zillah  joui'd  the  song,  or  praised  his 

powers. 
Thither  he  watch'd  her,  while  her  course 

she  bore. 
Nor  ceased  to  gaxe,  when  she  was  seen  no 

more. 


CANTO     IIL 


"Am  I  so  changed  by  suffering,  so  forgot. 
That  Love  disowns  me,  Zillah  knows  roe  not? 
Ah!  no;  she  shrinks  from  ray  disastrous  fate. 
She  dare  not  love  me,  and  she  cannot  hate : 
'TIS  just;  I  merit   this:— when    Nature's 

womb 
fngulph'd  my  kindred  in  one  common  tomb. 
Why  was  I  spared? — A  reprobate  by  birth. 
To  heaven  rebellious,  unallied  on  earth. 
Whither,  oh  whither  shall  the  Outcast  flee? 
There  is  no  home,  no  peace,  no  hope  for  me. 
I  hate  the  worldling's  vanity  and  noise, 
f  have  no  fellow-feeling  in  his  joys. 
The  saint's  serener  bliss  I  cannot  share. 
My  soul,  alas !  hath  no  communion  there. 
This  is  the  portion  of  my  cup  below. 
Silent,  unmingled,  solitary  woe; 
To  bear  ft'om  clime  to  clime  the  curse  of 

Cain, 

Sin  with  remorse,  yet  find  repentance  vaiu. 
And  cling,  in  blank  despair,  from  breath  tp 

breath, . 
To  nought  in  life,except  the  fear  of  Death." — 


While  Javan  gaye  his  bitter  passion  rent. 
And  waader'd  on,  unheeding  where  he  went, 
His  feet,  instinctive,  led  him  to  the  spot, 
Where  rose  the  ruins  of  his  Childhood's  cot : 
Here,  as  he  halted  in  abrupt  surprise. 
His  Mother  seem'd  to  vanish  from  his  eyes, 
As  if  her  gentle  form,  nnmark'd  before. 
Had  stood  to  greet  him  at  the  wonted  door; 
Yet  did  the  pale  retiring  Spirit  dart 
A  look  of  tenderness  that  broke  his  heart: 
'Twas  but  a  thought,  arrested  on  its  flight, 
And  bodied  forth  with  visionary  light. 
But  chill  the  life-blood  ran  through  every 

vein. 
The  fire  of  firensy  faded  from  his  brain. 
He  cast  himself  in  terror  on  the  ground : 
— Slowly   reeorering  strength,    he   gaied 

around, 
In  wistful  silence,  eyed  those  walls  decay'd. 
Between   whose    chinks  the  lively  liiard 

phiyM; 
The  moss-clad  timbers,  loose  and  lapsed  awry. 
Threatening  ere  long  in  wider  wreck  to  lie; 
The  fractnrad  roof,  through  which  the  snn- 

kNBums  shone. 
With  rank  unflowering  yerdure  overgrown ; 
The  prostrate  fragments  of  the  wicker-door. 
And  reptile-traces  on  the  damp  green  floor. 
This  moumfol  spectacle  while  Javan  yiew'd. 
Life's  earliest  scenes  and  trials  were  renew'd ; 
O'er  his  dark  mind  the  light  of  years  gone  by 
61eam'd,1ike  the  meteors  of  a  northern  skr. 
He  moved  his  lips,  but  strove  in  vain  to  speak, 
A  few  slow  tears  stray'd  down  his  cold  wan 

cheek. 
Till  from  his  breast  a  sigh  convulsive  sprung. 
And  <K)  my  Mother!''  trembled  from  his 

tongue. 
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That  name,  thongh  but  a  mumiiir,  that 

dear  name 
TouchM  eyery  kind  afTection  into  fiame ; 
Despondency  assumed  a  milder  form, 
A  ray  of  comfort  darted  through  the  storm ; 
"O  God !  be  merciful  to  me !  "—He  said, 
Arose,  and  straight  to  Enoch^s  dwelling  sped. 


Enoch,  who  sate,  to  taste  the  freshening 

breeze, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  cottage-trees. 
Beheld  the  youth  approaching ;  and  his  eye, 
Instructed  by  the  light  of  prophecy, 
Knew  from  afar,  beneath  the  stranger^s  air, 
The  orphan  object  of  his  tenderest  care ; 
Forth,  with  a  father*s  joy,  the  holy  man 
To  meet  the  poor  returning  pilgrim  ran. 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissM  him,  wept,  and 

cried, 
<*My  Son!  my  Son!*' — but  Jayan   shrunk 

aside; 
The  Patriarch   raised,  embraced    him,  oft 

withdrew 
His  head   to   gaze,   then  wept  and  clasped 

anew. 
The  mourner  bowM  with  agony  of  shame. 
Clung  round  his  knees,  and  call'd  upon  his 

name. 
— ^^Father !  behold  a  supplicant  in  me, 
A  sinner  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  thee; 
Yet  for  thy  former  lore,  may  Jayan  live'; 
O,  for  the  mother's  sake,  the  son  forgive ! — 
The  meanest  office,  and  the  lowest  seat. 
In  Enoch's  house  be  mine,  at  Enoch's  feet. 


*'Come  to  my  home,  my  bosom,  and  my  rest. 
Not  as  a  stranger,  and  way-faring  guest; 
My  bread  of  peace,  my  cup  of  blessings  share. 
Child  of  my  faith !  and  answer  to  my  prayer! 
Oh  I  hate  wept  through  many  a  night  for 

thee. 
And  watch'd  through  many  a  day  this  day 

to  see. 
Crown'd  is  the  hope  of  my  desiring  heart, 
I  am  resigned  and  ready  to  depart : 
With  joy  I  hail  my  course  of  nature  run. 
Since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  my  son !  my  son !  ^' 


So  saying,  Enoch  led  to  his  abode 
The  trembling  penitent,  along  the  road 
That  through   the  garden's  gay  inclosure 

wound ; 
^Midst  fruits   and   flowers    the   Patriarch's 

spouse  they  found, 
Plucking  the  purple  clusters  from  the  vine. 
To  crown  the  cup  of  unfermented  wine. 
She  came  to  meet  them ; — but  in  strange 

surmise 
Stopt,  and  on  Javan  fix'd  her  earnest  eyes ; 
He  kneel'd  to  greet  her  hand  with  wonted 

grace 
Ah!  then  she  knew  him!— as  he  bow'd  his 

face. 


Hia  mother's    features  in  a  gUmpM   sht 

caught. 

And  the  son's  image  rush'd  upon  her  thouglit; 
Pale  she  recoil'd  with  momentary  flight. 
As  if  a  spirit  had  ris'n  before  her  eight; 
Returning,  with  a  heart  too  full  to  spest 
She  pour'd  a  flood  of  tears  upon  his  check, 
Then  laugh'd  for  gladness,— but  her  laa^ 

was  wild; 
— **Where  hast  thou  been,    my  own,    mj 

orphan  child  ? 
Child  of  my  soul!  bequeath'd  in  death  fmt 
By  her  who  had  no  other  wealth  than  thee!'' 
She  cried,  and  with  a  Mother's  love  cam*^ 
The  Youths  who  wept  in  silence  on  her  breast. 


This  hasty  tumult  of  affection  o^er. 
They  pass'd  within  the  hospitable  door; 
There  on  a  glassy  couch,  with  joy  o  Vrcoaie, 
Pensive  with  awe,  with  veneration  dumb, 
Javan  reclined,  while  kneeling  at  his  seat 
The  humble  Patriarch  wash'd  the  traveller  s 

feet. 
Quickly    the  spouse    her  plenteous    taUe 

spread 
With  homely   viands,  milk  and  fruits  and 

bread. 
Ere  long  the  guest,  grown  innocently  boUi, 
With  simple  eloquence  his  story  told; 
His  sins,  his  follies,  frankly  were  revcal'd. 
And  nothing  but  his  nameless  love  cooceard. 
— While  thus,  he  cried,  I  proved  the  world 

a  snare. 
Pleasure  a  serpent.  Fame  a  cloud  in  air; 
While  with  the  sons  of  men  my  footsteps 

trod. 
My  home,my  heart  was  with  the  S^na  of  God. 


Went  not  my  spisit  with  thee,  Enc»ch  said: 
When  from  the  Mother's  grave  the  Orpbsa 

fled? 
Others  believed  thee  slain  by  beaata  of  blood. 
Or  self-devoted  to  the  strangling  flood, 
(Too  plainly  in  thy  grief-bewilderM  mica. 
By  every  eye,  a  breaking  heart  was  sees;) 
I  moum'd  in  secret  thine  apostacy. 
Nor  ceased  to   intercede  with  Heaven  fsr 

thee. 
Strong  was  my  faith,  in  dreams  or  wakisg 

thoughts 
Oft  as  thine  image  o'er  my  mind  waa  brovgkt 
I  decm'd  thee  living  by  this  conscioaa  sifi* 
The  deep  communion  of  my  soul  with  thine. 
This  day  a  voice,  that  thrill'd  mj  hresst 

with  fear« 
(Methonght   'twas   Adam's)    whispered  ii 

mine  ear, 
— Enoch !  ere  thrice  the  morning  meet  tk 

sun, 
Thy  joy  shall  be  fnlfiU'd,  thy  rest  beita*-;- 
While  yet  those  tones  were  murmnring  tutor* 
I  tum'd  to  look,— but  saw  no  speaker  thfr*' 
Thotight^  I  not  then  of  thee,my  long-lost  j«?' 
Leapt  not  my  heart  abroad  to  meet  my  W«' 
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Yet !  and  while  ttill  I  late  beneath  the  tree, 
ReTolTing  what  the  signal  meant  to  me, 
I  spied  thee  coming,  and  with  eager  feet 
Ran,  the  returning  fagitive  to  greet: 
Nor  less  the  welcome  art  thon,  since  I  know 
By  this  high  warning,  that  from  earth  I  go ; 
M  J  days  are  numberM ;  peace  on  thine  attend! 
The  trial  comes, — he  faithful  to  the  end. 


O  Hto  the  years  of  Adam!  cried  the  youth; 
Yet  seem  thy  words  to  breathe  prophetic 

truth : 
Sire!  whUe  I  roamM  the  world,  a  transient 

guest. 
From  sun-rise  to  the  ocean  of  the  west» 
I  found  that  sin,  where'er  the  foot  of  man 
Nature's  primeyal  wilderness  o*er-ran. 
Had  trackM  his  steps,  and  through  adyan- 

cing  Time 
Urged  the  deluded  race  from  crime  to  crime. 
Till  wrath  and  strife,  in  fratricidal  war, 
€rather'd  the  force  of  nations  from  afer. 
To  deal  and  suffer  Death's  unheeded  blow. 
As  if  the  curse  on  Adam  were  too  slow. 
Efen  now  an  host,  like  locusts  on  their  way. 
That  desolate  the  earth,  and  dim  the  day. 
Led  by  a  Giant-King,  whose  arm  hath  broke 
Remotest  realms  to  wear  his  iron  yoke, 
HoTcr  o'er  Eden,  resolute  to  close 
His  final  triumph  o'er  his  latest  foes; 
A  feeble  band,  that  in  their  corert  lie. 
Like  cowering  dores  beneath  the  folcon^s 

eye. 
That  easy  and  ignoble  conquest  won. 
There  yet  remains  one  fouler  deed  undone. 
Oft  have  I  heard  the  tyrant,  in  his  ire, 
DeTOte  this  glen  to  massacre  and  fire. 
And  swear  to  root,  from  Earth's  dishonour'd 

face. 
The  last  least  relic  of  the  foithful  race ; 
Thenceforth  he  hopes,  on  God's  terrestrial 

throne 
To  rule  the  nether  unirerse  alone. 
Wherefore,    O  Sire!    when   eyening  shuts 

the  sky. 
Fly  with  thy  kindred,  from  destruction  fly ; 
Far  to  the  south  unpeopled  wilds  of  wood 
Skirt  the  dark  borders  of  Euphrates'  flood ; 
There  shall  the  Patriarchs  find  secure  repose. 
Till  Eden  rest,  forsaken  of  her  foes. 


At  Javan's  speech  the  Matron's  cheek  grew 

pale. 
Her  courage,  not  her  faith,  began  to  foil ; 
Eye's  youngest  daughter  she;    the  silent 

tear 
Witness'd  her  patience,  but  betray'd  her 

fear. 
Then  answer'd  Enoch,  with  a  smile  serene. 
That  shed  celestial  beauty  o'er  his  mien : 
Here  is  mine  earthly  habitation,  here 
I  wait  till  my  Redeemer  shall  appear ; 
Death  and  the'  face  of  man  I  dare  not  shun, 
God  is  my  refuge,  and  Hit  will  be  done. 


The  Matron  check'd  her  uncomplaining 

sigh. 
And  wiped  the  drop  that  trembled  in  her  eye. 
Jayan  with  shame  and  self-abasement  blush'd. 
But  eyery  care  at  Enoch's  smile  was  hush'd: 
He  felt  Uie  power  of  truth ;  his  heart  o'er- 

flow'd. 
And  in  his  look  sublime' deyotion  glow'd. 
Westward  the  Patriarch  turn'd  his  tranquil 

face ; 
The  Sun,  said  he,  hath  well  nigh  run  hit 

race; 
I  to  the  yearly  tacrifice  repair, 
Our  Brethren  meet  me  at  the  place  of  prayer. 


I  follow ;  O  my  Father !  I  am  thine ; 
Thy  God,  thy  people,  and  thine  altar  mine ! 
Ezclaim'd  the  youth,  on  highest  thoughts 

intent. 
And  forth  with  Enoch  through  the  y alley 
went 

Deep  was  that  yalley,  girt  with  rock  and 
wood; 

In  rural  groups  the  scatter'd  hamlets  stood ; 

Tents,  arbours,  cottages,  adom'd  the  scene. 

Gardens  and  fields,  and  shepherds'  walks 
between ; 

Through  all,  a  streamlet,  from  its  mountain- 
source. 

Seen  but  by  stealth,  pursued  its  .willowy 
course. 


When  first  the  mingling  sons  of  God  and 

Man 
The  demon-sacrifice  of  war  began. 
Self-exiled  here,  the  family  of  Seth 
Renounced  a  world  of  yiolence  and  death. 
Faithful  alone  amidst  the  faithless  found. 
And  innocent  while  murder  cursed  the  ground. 
Here,  in  retirement  from  profline  mankind. 
They  worshipt  God  with  purity  of  mind. 
Fed  their  small  flocks,  and  till'd  their  narrow 

soil. 
Like  parent  Adam,  with  submissive  toil, 
— Adam,  whose  eyes  their  pious  hands  had 

closed. 
Whose  bones  beneath  their  quiet  turf  reposed. 
No  glen  like  this,    unstain'd  with  human 

blood. 
Could  youthful  Nature  boast  before  the  flood; 
Far  less  shall  Earth,  now  hastening  to  decay, 
A  scene  of  sweeter  loneliness  display. 
Where  nought  was  heard  but  sounds  of  peace 

and  love. 
Nor  teen  but  woodt  around  and  heaven  above. 


Yet  not  in  cold  and  unconcem'd  content. 
Their  years  in  that  delicious  range  were  spent ; 
Oft  from  their  haunts  the  fervent  Patriarchs 

broke. 
In  strong  afl^ection  to  their  kindred  spoke, 
74 
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With  tears  and  prayers  reproyed  their  grow- 
ing crimes. 
Or  told  the  impendingjndgineiitsof  the  times. 
In  rain ;  the  world  despised  the  warning  word, 
With  Rcorn  belied  it,  or  with  mockery  heard, 
Forbade  the  zealous  monitors  to  roam. 
And  stoned,  or  chased  them  to  their  forest- 
home. 
There,  from  the  depth  of  solitude,    their 

sighs  ^ 

Pleaded  with  heaven  in  ceaseless  sacrifice. 
And  long  did  righteous  heaven  the  guilty 

spare. 
Won  by  the  holy  violence  of  prayer. 


Yet  sharper  pangs  of  ttnavailing  woe, 
Those  Sires  in  secrecy  were  dooroM  to  know; 
Oft  by  the  world^s  alluring  snares  misled. 
Their  youth  from  that  sequestered  valley  fled, 
JoinM  the  wild  herd,  increased  the  godless 

crew. 
And  left  the  virtuous  remnant  weak  and  few. 


CANTO     IV. 

Thus  through  the  valley  while  they  held 

their  walk, 
Enoch  of  former  days  began  to  talk. 
—Thou   knowst  onr  ^lace  of  sacrifice  and 

prayer, 
Javan !  for  thou  wert  wont  to  worship  there: 
Built  by  our  father^s  venerable  hands, 
Oo  the  same  spot  onr  ancient  altar  stands. 
Where,  driven  from  Eden*s  fanllowM  groves, 

he  found 
An  home  on  earth^s  unconsecrated  ground; 
Whence  too,  his  pilgrimage  of  trial  o*er. 
He  reachM  the  rest  which  sin  can  break  no 

more. 
Oft  hast  thou  heard  onr  elder  Patriarchs  tell 
How  Adam  once  by  disobedience  fell; 
Would  that  my  tongue  were  gifted  to  display 
The  terror  «nd  the  glory  of  that  day. 
When  seized  and  stricken  by  the  hand  of 

Death, 
The  first  transgressor  yielded  up  his  breath ! 
Nigh  threescore  years,  with  interchanging 

light. 
The  host  of  heaven  have  measured  day  and 

night. 
Since  we  beheld  the  ground,  from  which  he 

rose. 
On  his  returning  dust  in  silence  close. 


With   him  his  noblest    sons  might  not 
compare. 
In  godlike  feature  and  majestic  air ; 
Not  out  of  weakness  rose  his  gradual  frame, 
Perfect  from  his  Crcalor^s  hand  he  came ; 


And  as  in  form  excelling,  ao  in 
The  Sire  of  men  transcended  all  mankind:    I 
A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  aprcck     I 
A  dialect  of  heaven  no  art  could  reach ; 
For  oft  of  old  to  him,  the  ereniiig-hreor 
Had  borne  the  voice  of  God  amoog^  thetRs 
Angels  were  wont  their  son|^  with  hit  ti 

hlenil. 
And  talk  with  him  as  their  familiar  fricsi 
But  deep  remorse  for  that  m jnterions  crioL 
Whose  dire  contagion  through  elapahif  tim 
Diffused  the  curse  of  death  heyond  coatrtsL 
Had  wrought  such  self-abasement  in  hisstsL 
That  he,  whose  honours  were  appreackV 

by  none 
Was  yet  the  meekest  man  beneath  the  wm 
From  sin,  as  from  the  serpent  that  betn^li 
£ve*s  early  innocence,  be  shrank  affnid; 
Vice  he  rebuked  with  so  austere  a 
He  seemM  to  bring  an   instant 

down; 
Yet  while  he  chid,  compunctions  tears  ' 

start. 
And  yearning  tenderness  dissolve  his  kcvt; 
The  guilt  of  all  his  race  became  his  awi. 
He  sufferM  as  if  he  had  sinn*d  alone. 
Within  our  glen  to  filial  love  endearH 
Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth  and  justice  feir^ 
He  walk'd  so  humbly  in  the  sight  of  aU. 
The  vilest  ne^er  reproached  him  with  bis  hft 
Children  were  his  delight ; — they  ran  toaeet 
His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp  hia  hsasar'i 

feet; 
While  'midst  their  fearless  sports  anprcsi^ 

blest. 
He  grew  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rs«: 
Yet  as  a  Parent,  nought  beneath  the  sk; 
TouchM  him  so  quickly  as  an  infkat's  evt; 
Joy  from  its  smile  of  happineas  he  caifkL 
Its  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  throagk  kii 

thought. 
His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  fsia 
As  if  he  fell  from  innocence  again. 


One  morn  I  track M  him  on  his  loaehr  vr. 
Pale  as  the  gleam  of  slow-awakeniag'div; 
With  feeble  step  he   climbM    yon  cra^ 

height. 
Thence  fixM  on  distant  Paradise  his  sigkt: 
He  gazed  awhile  in  silent  thought  prafsssi 
Then  falling  prostrate  on  the  dewy  grss^ 
He  pourM  his  spirit  in  a  flood  of  praysr, 
Bewaird  his  ancient  crime  with  aelf-dcsfsir. 
And  claimM  the  pledge  of  reconciling  grace. 
The  promised  Seed,  the  Savionr  of  his  iscf. 
Wrestling  with  God,   as  Natare*a    Tigsv 

f^ti:d. 
His  faith  g^rew  stronger  and  his  pica  prevairi 
The  prayer  from  agony  to  raptnre  rose. 
And  sweet  as  angel-accents  feU  the  closei 
I  stood  to  greet  him ;  when  he  imiscd  Ui 

head. 
Divine  expression  oVr  his  visage  spread. 
His  presence  was  so  saintly  to  beheld. 
He  seemM  in  sinless  Paradise  grown  eld 
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This  day,  said  he,  in  Time'g  star-lighted 

round. 

Renews  the  anguish  of  that  mortal  wound 

On  me  inflicted,  when  the  Serpent's  tongue 

My  Spouse  with  his    beguiling  falsehood 

stung. 
Though  years  of  grace  through  centuries 

have  passed, 
Since  mj  transgression,  this  may  be  my  last; 
Infirmities  without,  and  fears  within. 
Foretell  the  consummating  stroke  of  sin ; 
The  hour,  the  place,  the  form  to  me  unknown, 
But  Grod,  who  lent  me  life,  vnll  claim  his  own : 
Then,  lest  I  sink  as  suddenly  in  death. 
As  quickenM  into  being  by  his  breath, 
Once  more  I  climVd  these  rocks  with  weary 

pace, 
And  but  once  more,  to  riew  my  natiye  place. 
To  bid  yon  garden  of  delight  farewell. 
The  earthly  Paradise  from  which  I  fell. 
This  mantle,  Enoch!  which  I  yearly  wear 
To  mark  the  day  of  penitence  and  prayer, — 
These  skins,  the  covering  of  my  first  offence, 
l¥hen,   conscious  of  departed  innocence. 
Naked  and  trembling  from  my  Judge  I  fled, 
A  hand  of  mercy  o'er  my  vileness  spread ; — 
Enoch!  this  mantle  thus  Touchsafed  to  me, 
At  my  dismission  I  bequeath  to  thee; 
Wear  it  in  sad  memorial  on  this  day. 
And  yearly  at  mine  earliest  altar  slay 
A  lamb  immaculate,  whose  blood  be  spilt 
In  sign  of  wrath  removed  and  cancell'd  guilt; 
So  be  the  sins  of  all  my  race  confest. 
So  on  their  heads  may  peace  and  pardon  rest ! 
— Thus  spake  our  Sire,  and  down  the  steep 

descent 
With  strengthenM  heart,  and  fearlesa  fool- 
step  wentt 

0  Javan!  when  we  parted  at  his  door, 

1  loved  him  as  I  never  loved  before. 


Ere  noon,  returning  to  his  bower,  I  found 
Our  father  labonring  in  his  harvest>gronnd, 
(For  yet  he  tillM  a  little  plot  of  soil. 
Patient  and  pleased  with  voluntary  toil;) 
Bnt    oh    how   changed    from   him,   whose 

morning-eye 
Outshone  the  star,  that  told  the  sun  was  nigh ! 
Loose  in  his  feeble  grasp  the  sickle  shook  ; 
I  mark'd  the  ghastly  dolour  of  his  look. 
And  ran  to  help  him ;  bnt  his  latest  strength 
FailM;— prone  upon  his  sheaves  he  fell  at 

length : 
I  strove  to  raise  him;  sight  and  sense  were 

fled. 
Nerveless  his  limbs,  and  backward  swayM 

his  head. 
Seth  passed ;  I  calKd  him,and  we  bore  our  Sire 
To  neighbouring  shades  from  noon's  afflict- 
ive fire: 
Ere  long  he  'woke  to  feeling,  with  a  sigh. 
And  half  unclosed  his  hesitating  eye; 
Strangely  and  timidly  he  peer'd  around, 
Like  men  in  dreamt  whom  sudden  lights 
confound ; 


— "Is  this  a  new  Creation?— Have  I  pass'd 
The  bitterness  of  death?" — He  look'd  aghast. 
Then  sorrowful; — '^No;  men  and  trees  appear; 
Tis  not  a  new  Creation, — pain  is  here: 
From  Sin's  dominion  is  there  no  release? 
Lord !  let  thy  Servant  now  depart  in  peace.'* 
— Hurried  remembrance  crowding  o'er  his 

soul, 
He  knew  us ;  tears  of  consternation  stole 
Down    his  pale   cheeks:  —  "Seth! — Enoch! 

Where  is  Eve? 
How  could  the  spouse  her   dying  consort 

leave?'* 


Eve  lookM  that  moment  from  their  cot- 
tage-door 
Id  quest  of  Adam,  where  he  toiPd  before ; 
He  was  not  there;  she  callM  him  by  his 

name; 
Sweet  to  his  ear  the  well-known  accents 

came; 
— Here  am  I,  answerM  he,  in  tone  so  weak, 
That  we  who  held  him  scarcely  heard  him 

speak  ; 
But,  resolutely  bent  to  riiie,  in  vain 
He  struggled  till  he  swoon'd  away  with  pain. 
Eve  call'd  again,  and  turning  tow'rds  the 

shade. 
Helpless  as  infancy,  beheld  him  laid; 
She  sprang,  as  smitten  with  a  mortal  wound. 
Forward,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  ground 
At  Adam's  feet;  half-rising  in  dpspnir. 
Htm  from  our  arms  she   wildly  strove  to 

tear; 
Repell'd  br  gentle  violence,  she  press'd 
His  powerless  hand  to  her  convulsive  breast. 
And  kneeling,  bending  o^er  him,  fnll  of  fears. 
Warm  on  his  bosom  snower'd  her  silent  tears. 
Light  to  his  eyes  at  that  refreshment  came. 
They  open*d  on  her  in  a  transient  flame; 
— And  art  thou  here,  my  Life!  my  Love! 

he  cried. 
Faithful  in  death  to  this  congenial  side  ? 
Thus  let  me  bind  thee  to  my  breaking  heart. 
One  dear,  one  bitter  moment,  ere  we  part. 
— Leave  me  not,  Adam !  leave  me  not  below ; 
With  thee  I  tarry,  or  with  thee  I  go; — 
She  said,  and  yielding  t<»  his  faint  embrace. 
Clung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  his  face. 
Alarming  recollection  soon  returned, 
His '  feverM  frame   with  growing  anguish 

bum'd : 
Ah!  then,  as  Nature^s   tenderest  impulse 

wrought. 
With  fond  solicitude  of  love  she  sought 
To  sooth  his  limbs  upon  their  grassy  bed, 
And  make  the  pillow  easy  to  his  head ; 
She  wiped  his  reeking  temples  with  her  hair ; 
She  shook  the  leaves  to  stir  the  sleeping  air; 
Moisten'd  his  lips  with  kisses:    with  her 

breath 
Vainly  essay 'd  to  quell  the  fire  of  Death, 
That  fim  and  revell'd  through  his  swollen 

veins 
With  quicker  pnlsea  and  severer  pains. 
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The  •on,  in  snmnier-majetty  on  higb, 
Darted  his  fierce  effulgence  down  the  sky ; 
Yet  dimniM  and  blunted  were  the  dazzling 

rays, 
His  orb  expanded  through  a  dreary  haze, 
And,  circled  with  a  red  portentous  zone. 
He  lookM  in  sickly  horror  from  his  throne ; 
The  Yital'air  was  still;  the  torrid  heat 
Oppressed  our  hearts,  that  laboured  hard  to 

beat. 
When  higher  noon  had  shrunk  the  lessening 

shade. 
Thence  to  his  home  our  father  we  conyey'd. 
And  stretched  him,  pillow'd  with  his  latest 

sheaTes, 
On  a  fresh  couch  of  green   and  fragrant 

leaTcs. 
Here,  though  his  sufferings  through  the 

glen  were  known. 
We  chose  to  watch  his  dying-bed  alone. 

Eve,  Seth,and  I, In  Tain  he  sighed  for  rest. 

And  oft  his  meek  complainings  thus  expressM: 
*'Blow  on  me.   Wind!   I   faint  with  heat! 

O  bring 
Delicious  water  from  the  deepest  spring ; 
Your  sunless  shadows  o'er  my  limbs  diffuse. 
Ye  Cedars !  wash  me  cold  with  midnight- 
dews. 
— Cheer  me,  my  friends !  with  looks  of  kind- 
ness cheer; 
Whisper  a  word  of  comfort  in  mine  ear; 
Those  sorrowing  faces  fill  my   soul  with 

gloom ; 
This  silence  is  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  . 
Thither  I  hasten;  help  me  on  my  way; 

0  sing  to  sooth  me,  and  to  strengthen  pray !  *' 
We  sang  to  sooth  him,— hopeless  was  the 

song; 
We  prayM  to  strengthen  him, — he  grew  not 

strong. 
In   Tain  from  eTory  herb,   and  fruit,  and 

flower. 
Of  cordial  sweetness,  or  of  healing  power, 
We  pressed  the  Tirtue ;   no  terrestrial  balm 
Nature's  dissolTing  agony  could  calm. 
Thus  as  the  day  declined,  the  fell  disease 
Eclipsed  the  light  of  life  by  slow  degrees: 
Yet  while  his  pangs  grew   sharper,  more 

resigned. 
More  self-collected,  grew  the  sufferer's  mind ; 
Patient  of  heart,  though  rack'd  atcTcry  pore, 
The  righteous  penalty  of  sin  he  bore ; 
Not  his  the  fortitude  that  mocks  at  pains. 
But  that  which  feels  them  most,  and  yet 

sustains. 
— 'Tis  just,  'tis  merciful,  we  heard  him  say ; 
Yet  wherefore  hath  He  tum'd  his  face  away  i 

1  see  Him  not;  I  hear  Him  not;  I  call; 
My  God!  my  God!  support  me,  or  I  fall. 


The  sun  went  down,  amidst  an  angry  glare 
Of  flushing  clouds,  that  crimson'd  all  the  air; 
Tlic  winds  'brake  loose ;  the  forest-boughs 

were  torn. 
And  dark  aloof  the  eddying  foliage  borne ; 


Cattle  to  shelter  scudded  in  affright; 

The  florid  ETcning  Tanish'd  into  night: 

Then  burst  the  hurricane  upon  the  Tale, 

In  peals  of  thunder  and  thick-ToUied  haS; 

Prone  rushing  rains  with  torrents  whcla'd 
the  land. 

Our  cot  amidst  a  riTcr  seem'd  to  stand ; 

Around  its  base  the  foamy-crated  otreaBi 

Flashed  through  the  darkness  to  the  light- 
ning's gleann. 

With  monstrous  throes  an  earthquake  hcaTd 
the  groand. 

The  rocks  were  rent,  the  monntaiiis  trcmbM 
round ; 

NcTcr  since  Nature  into  being  came. 

Had  such  mysterious  motion  shook  herfiraac; 

We  thought,  ingulpht  in  floods,  or  wrapt  ii 
fire. 

The  world  itself  would  perish  with  oar  Sin. 


Amidst  this  war  of  elements,  witliin 
More  dreadful  grew  the  sacrifice  of  sia. 
Whose  Tictim  on  his  bed  of  torture  lay. 
Breathing  the  slow  remains  of  life  away. 
Erewhile,  Tictorions  faith  sublimer 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  collected  wi 
But  now  his  spirit  waTcr'd,  went  and  < 
Like  the  loose  Tapour  of  departing  flame. 
Till  at  the  point,  when  comfort  oeem^i  ts^ 
For  CTer  in  his  fix'd  unclosing  eye. 
Bright  through  the  smouldering  a^es  ti 

the  man. 
The  saint  brake  forth,  and  Adam  thosbegv 


<«0  ye,  that  shudder  at  this  awfdl  stifle. 
This  wrestling  agony  of  Death  and  life. 
Think  not  that  He,  on  whom  my  soul  is  cist 
Will  leaTO  me  thus  forsaken  to  the  last; 
Nature's  infirmity  alone  yon  see ; 
My  chains  are  breaking,  I  shall  soon  be  frrc; 
Though  firm  in  God  the  Spirit  holds  hff 

trust. 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  trembles  into  dust 
Horror  and  anguish  seize  me ; — 'tis  the  hssr 
Of  darkness,  and  I  mourn  beneath  its  povcr: 
The  Tempter  plies  me  with  his  dirert  sit 
I  feel  the  Serpent  coiling  round  my  heart; 
He  stirs  the  wound  he  once  inflicted  there; 
Instils  the  deadening  poison  of  despair. 
Belies  the  truth  of  God's  delaying  grace. 
And  bids  me  curse  my  Maker  to  his  fare. 
— I  will  not  curse  Him,  though  his  gian 

delay  ; 
I  will  not  cease  to  trust  Him,  though  be  sbv; 
Full  on  his  promised  mercy  I  rely. 
For  God  hatJi  spoken, — God,  who  cannot  lic- 
— Thov,  of  my  faith  the  Author  and  the  Ei< 
Mine  early,  late,  and  CTerlasting  Fricad! 
The  joy,  that  once  thy  presence  gaTe,rfl«tafv 
Ere  I  am  summon'd  hence,  and  seen  nosssir 
Down  to  the  dust  returns  this  earthly  fnat 
ReceiTe  my  Spirit,  Lord !  from  whom  it  caas 
Rebuke  the  Tempter,shew  thy  power  to  mn. 
0  let  thy  glory  light  me  to  the  grate^ 
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That    these,    who    witness    my    departing 

breath. 
May  learn  to  triumph  in  the  grasp  of  Death.^' 


He   closed   his   eyelids   with  a  tranquil 

smile. 
And  seemed  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile: 
Around  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneePd, 
"When  suddenly  a  light  from  hearen  reTeaPd 
A    Spirit,   tliat  stood  within  the  unopenM 

door ; — 
The  sword  of  God  in  his  right  hand  he  bore ; 
His  countenance  was  lightning,  and  his  vest 
liike  snow  at  sun-rise  on  the  mountain's  crest; 
Yet  so  benignly  beautiful  his  form. 
His  presence  stilPd  the  fury  of  the  storm ; 
At  once  the  winds  retire,  the  waters  cease; 
His  look  was  lore,  his  salutation:  Peace! 


Our  Mother  first  beheld  him,  sore  amaxed. 
But  terror  grew  to  transport, while  she  gaxed : 
— 'TIS  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drove 
Our  banish'd  feet  from  Eden's  happy  grove; 
Adam,   my  Life,  my  Spouse,    awake!   she 

cried ; 
Return  to  Paradise ;  behold  thy  Guide ! 
^    O  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace ! — 
She  sunk,  an^  on  his  bosom  hid  her  face. 
Adam  look'd  up ;  his  visage  changed  its  hue. 
Transformed  into  an  AngePs  at  the  view : 
I  come !  he  cried,  with  faith's  full  triumph 

fired. 
And  in  a  sigh  of  ecstacy  expired. 
The  light  was  vanished,  and  the  vision  fled ; 
We  stood  alone,  the  living  with  the  dead ; 
The  ruddy  embers,  glimmering  round  the 

room. 
Displayed  the  corpse  amidst  the  solemn  gloom ; 
But  o'er  the  scene  a  holy  calm  reposed. 
The  gate  of  heaven  had  open'd  there,  and 

closed. 


Eve's  faithful  arm  still  clasp'd  her  lifeless 

Spouse ; 
Gently  I  shook  it,  from  her  trance  to  rouse ; 
She  gave  no  answer ;  motionless  and  cold. 
It  fell  like  clay  from  my  relaxing  hold ; 
Alarm'd,  I  lifted  up  the  locks  of  gray 
That  hid  her  cheek ;  her  soul  had  pass'd 

away; 
A  beauteous  corse  she  graced  her  partner's 

side. 
Love  bound  their  lives,  and  Death  could 

not  divide. 


Trembling  astonishment  of  grief  we  felt. 
Till  Nature's  sympathies  began  to  melt ; 
Vfe  wept  in  stillness  through  the  long  dark 

night; 
— And  oh  how  welcome  was  the  morning- 
light! 


CANTO     V. 

Ard  here,  said  Enoch,  with  dejected  eye. 
Behold  the  grave,  in  which  our  Parents  lie. 
They  stopt,  and  o'er  the  turf-inclosure  wept. 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  First-Created  slept: 
It  seem*d  ps  if  a  voice,  with  still  small  sound. 
Heard   in  their  bosoms,   issued  from  that 

mound : 
^'Frorn  earth  we  came,  and  we  retum'd  to 

earth; 
Descendants !  spare  the  Dust  that  gave  you 

birth ; 
Though  Death,  the  pain  for  our  transgression 

due. 
By  sad  inheritance  we  left  to  you, 
O  let  our  Children  bless  us  in  our  grave. 
And  Man  forgive  the  wrong  that  God  for- 
gave!" 

Thence  to  the  altar  Enoch  tum'd  his  f^e. 
But  Javan  linger'd  in  that  burying-place, 
A  scene  sequester'd  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen. 
Where   weary   pilgrims    found    their    last 

repose: 
The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rows. 
With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred 

trod. 
Who  dress'd  with  duteous  hands  each  hal- 

low'd  sod : 
No   sculptured    monument  was   taught  to 

breathe 
Hi8  praises,  whom  the  worm  devour'd  be- 
neath ; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair, 
Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguish'd  there ; 
Yet  not  a  hillock  rooulder'd  near  that  spot. 
By  one  dishonour'd  or  by  ail  forgot ; 
To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was 

dear. 
From  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  claim'd  a 

tear. 
And  oft  the  living,  by  affection  led. 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead. 
Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom. 
No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb. 
But,  white    and    red    with    intermingling 

flowers. 
The  graves   look'd  beautiful    in   sun  and 

showers. 
Green  myrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their 

bound. 
Ran  the  clear  rill   with  ever -murmuring 

sound ; 
'Twasnot  a  scene  for  Grief  to  nourish  care. 
It  breathed  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart 

to  prayer. 

Why  linger'd  Javan  in  that  lone  retreat? 
The  shrine  of  her  that  bare  him  drew  his 

feet; 

Trembling  he  sought  it,  fearing  to  behold 
A  bed  of  thistles,  or  unsightly  mould ; 
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Bat  lo!  the  turf,  which  his  own  hands  had 

piled. 
With  choicest  flowers  and  richest  yerdore 

smiled ; 
By  all  the  glen  his  mother's  couch  of  rest, 
In  his  default,  was  visited  and  blest. 
He  kneelM,  he  kiss'd  it,  full  of  love  and 

woe; 
His  heart  was  where  his  treasure  lay,  below ; 
And  long  he  tarried,  ere,  with  heavenward 

eyes. 
He  rose,  and  hastenM  to  the  sacrifice. 


Already  on  a  neighbouring  mount,   that 

stood 
Apart  amidst  the  valley,  girt  with  wood, 
Whose  open  summit,  rising  o*er  the  trees. 
Caught  the  cool  fragrance  of  the  evening- 
breeze. 
The  patriarchal  worshippers  were  met. 
The  Lamb  was  brought,  the  wood  in  order 

'    set 
On  Adam's  rustic  altar,  mo8s-o*ergrown. 
An  unwrought  mass  of  earth-embedded  stone, 
liong  known  and  hallow 'd,  where,  for  man's 

offence. 
The  Earth  first  drank  the  blood  of  innocence. 
When  God  himself  ordain'd  the  typic  rite 
To  Eden's  Exiles,  resting  on  their  flight. 
Foremost,  amidst  the  group,  was  Enoch  seen. 
Known  by  his  humble  port,  and  heavenly 

mien: 
On  him  the  Priest's  mysterious  office  lay. 
For  Hwas  the  eve  of  Man's  transgression-day, 
And  him  had  Adam,  with  expiring  breath, 
Ordain'd  to  offer  yearly,  from  his  death, 
A  victim  on  that  mountain,  whence  the  skies 
Had  first  inhaled  the  fumes  of  sacrifice. 
In  Adam's  coat  of  skins  array'd  he  stands. 
Spreading  to  heaven  his  supplicating  hands. 
Ere  from  his  robe  the  deadly  steel  he  drew 
To  smite  the  victim,  sporting  in  his  view. 
Behind  him  Seth,  in  majesty  confest, 
The  World's  great  Elder,  tower'd  above  the 

rest. 
Serenely  shone  his  sweet  and  solemn  eye, 
Like  the  sun  reigning  in  the  western  sky ; 
Though  nine  slow  centuries  by  stealth  had 

shed 
Grey  hairs,  the  crown  of  glory,  on  his  head, 
In  hardy  health  he  rear'd  his  front  sublime. 
Like  the  green  Aloe  in  perennial  prime. 
When  full  of  years  it  shoots  forth  all  its 

bloom. 
And  glads  the  forest  through  the  inmost 

gloom ; 
So,  in  the  blossom  of  a  good  old  age, 
Flourish'd  amidst  his  sons  that  peerless  Sage, 


Around  him,  in  august  succession,  stood 

The  Fathers  of  the  World  before  the  Flood: 

— Enos ;  who  taught  mankind,  on  solemn  days. 

In  Mcred  groves,  to  meet  for  prayer  and 

praise. 


And  wam'd  Idolaters  to  lift  their  eye. 
From  sun  and  stars,  to  Him  who  nmde  Ik 

sky; 

— Canaan  and  Malaliel ;  of  whom  alone. 
Their  age,  of  all  that  once  they   were,  ii 

known ; 

— Jared ;  who  full  of  hope  beyond  the  toak, 
Hallow'd  his  offspring  from  the   Mothcri 

womb. 
And  heaven  received  the  Son  that  Faicati 

g«vc. 
He  walk'd  with  God,  and  overstept the gimw; 
— A  mighty  pilgrim  in  the  vale  of  tears, 
Bom  to  the  troubles  of  a  thousand  yeafti 
Methusalah,  whose  feet  unhalting  nm 
To  the  last  circle  of  the  life  of  nuui  ; 
— Lamech;  from  infancy  inured  Uk  toil. 
To  wring  slow  blessings  from  the 

soil. 
Ere  yet  to  dress  his  vineyards,  reap  his  < 
And  comfort  him  in  care,  was  Moah  ban, 
Who  In  a  later  age,  by  signal  g'race. 
Survived  to  renovate  the  huoian  rmre ; 
Both  worlds,  by  sad  reversion,  were  his  due. 
The  Orphan  of  the  old,  the  Father  of  theacv. 


Theae,  with  their  families,  on  either  haai 
Aliens  and  exiles  in  their  native  land. 
The  few,  who  loved  their  Maker  from  their 

youth. 
And  worshipt  God  in  spirit  and  in  troth ; 
These  stood  with  Enoch ;— All  had  fix'd  their 

eyes 
On  him,  and  on  the  Lamb  of  sacrifice. 
For  now  with  trembling  hand  he  ahed  tk 

blood. 
And  placed  the  slaughter'd  victim  ••  tkt 

wood; 
Then  kneeling,  as  the  sun  went  down,  he  Isii 
His  hand  upon  the  hallow'd  pyre  and  pvavM: 
^^Maker  of  heaven  and  earth !  supreme  o^ersfl 
That  live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  ea  Thee 

we  call: 
Our  Father  sinu'd  and  snffer'd— we«  whe  kcsr 
Our  Father's  image,  his  transgression  share; 
Humbled  for  his  offences,  and  onr  own. 
Thou,  who  art  holy,  wise,  and  just  alsse. 
Accept,  with  tree  confession  of  onr  gniH, 
This  victim  slain^  this  blood  devoutly  spBL 
While  through  the  veil  of  sacrifice  we  m* 
Thy  mercy  smiling,  and  look  op  to  Thee; 
O  grant  forgiveneis;   power  and  grace  are 

thine; 
God  of  salvation!  cause  thy  face  to  nhise; 
Hear  us  in  heaven !  fulfil  our  souls'  deeire. 
God  of  our  Father,  answer  now  with  fire!" 


He  rose;  no  light  from  heaven  aronnd  bin 
shone. 
No  fire  descended  from  the  eternal  thrsac; 
Cold  on  the  pile  the  offer'd  victim  lay. 
Amidst  the  stillness  of  expiring  day  ; 
The  eyes  of  all,  that  watch'd  in  vain  to  vitv 
The  wonted  aign,  distractedly  withdrew. 
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Fear  dipt  their  breath,  their  doubling  pulses 

raised. 
And  each   by  stealth  upon  his  neighboar 

gazed ; 
From    heart  to  heart  a  strange  contagion 

ran, 
A  shuddering  instinct  crowded  man  to  man ; 
Ciren  Seth  with  secret  consternation  shook, 
And  cast  on  Enoch  an  imploring  look. 
Cnoch,  in  whose  sublime,  unearthly  mien, 
No  change  of  hue,  Jio  cloud  of  care  was  seen, 
Full  on  the  mute  assembly  turuM  his  face. 
Clear  as  the  sun  prepared  to  run  his  race ; 
He  spoke;  his  words,  with  awful  warning 

fraught. 
Rallied  and  fix'd   the  scatter^  powers   of 

thought. 
*^Men,  Brethren,  Fathers!  wherefore  do  ye 

fear! 
Hath  God  departed  from  us  ? — God  is  here ; 
Present  in  every  heart,  with  soTereign  power, 
He  tries,  he  proves  his  people  in  this  hour; 
Naked  as  light  to  his  all-searching  eye. 
The  thoughts  that  wrong,  the  doubts  that 

tempt  Him  lie ; 
Yet  slow  to  anger,  merciful  as  just. 
He  knows  our  frame,   remembers  we  are 

dust. 
And  spares  our  weaknens.  —  In  his    truth 

believe, 
Hope  against  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive. 
What,  though  no  flame  on  Adam>  altar  burn. 
No  signal  of  acceptance  yet  return, 
God  is  not  man,  who  to  our  Father  sware. 
All  times,  in  every  place,  to  answer  prayer ; 
He  cannot  change ;  though  heaven  and  earth 

decay. 
The  word  of  Grod  shall  never  pass  away. 


^*Bnt  mark  the  season : — from  the  rising 
sun. 
Westward,  the  race  of  Cain  the  world  over- 
run; , 
Their  Monarch,  mightiest  of  the  Sons  of  Men, 
Hath  sworn  destruction  to  the  Patriarchs* 

glen; 
Hither  he  hastens ;  carnage  strews  his  path : 
— Who  will  await  the  Giant  in  his  wrath  ? 
Or  who  will  take  the  wings  of  silent  night. 
And  seek  deliverance  from  his  sword  by 

flight? 
Thus  saith  the  Lord:  — Ye  weak  of  faith 

and  heart ! 
Who  dare  not  truft  the  living  God,  depart ; 
The  Angel  of  his  presence  leads  your  way. 
Your  lives  are  safe,  and  given  you  as  a  prey : 
Bnt  ye,  who,  unappalPd  at  earthly  harm, 
Lean  on  the  strength  of  his  almighty  arm. 
Prepared  for  life  or  death,  with  firm  accord, 
— Stand  still,  and  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord.** 


A  pause,  a  dreary  pause  ensued:  —  then 
cried 
The  holy  man,— «^0n  either  hand  divide; 


The  feeble  fly;  with  me  the  Tallan^  stay: 
Choose  now  your  portion;   whom  will  ye 

obey, 
God  or  your  fears?  His  counsel,  or  your 

own?" 
— («The  Lord;   the  Loan;  for  Ha  u  God 

ALONB  ! " 

Exclaim'd  at  once,  with  consentaneous  choice. 
The  whole  Assembly,  heart,  and  soul,  and 

voice. 
Then  light  from  heaven  with  sudden  beauty 

came, 
Pnre  on  the  altar  blazed  the  unkindled  flame. 
And  upwards  to  their  glorious  source  returned 
The  sacred  fires  in  which  the  victim  bum'd ; 
While  through  the  evening-gloom,  to  distant 

eyes. 
Morn  o*er  the  Patriarchs*  mountains  seem'd 

to  rise. 


Awe -struck    the    Congregation  kneePd- 
around 
And  worshipt  with  their  fiEices  to  the  ground ; 
The  peace  of  God,  beyond  expression  sweet, 
Fill*d  every  spirit  humbled  at  his  feet. 
And  love,  joy,   wonder,  deeply  mingling 

there. 
Drew  ftrom  the  he^rt  unutterable  prayer. 


They  rose ;— as  if  his  soul  had  pass*d  away. 
Prostrate  before  the  altar  Enoch  lay. 
Entranced  so  deeply,  all  believed  hifa  dead: 
At  length  he  breathed,  he  moved,  he  raised 

his  head ; 
To  heaven  in  ecstasy  he  tum*d  his  eyes ; 
—With  such  a  look  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 

rise. 
When  the  last  trumpet  calls  them  from  the 

dust. 
To  join  the  resurrection  of  the  Just : — 
Yea,  and  from  earthly  grossness  so  refined, 
(As  if  the  soul  had  left  the  flesh  behind. 
Yet  wore  a  mortal  semblance,)  upright  stood 
The  freat  Evangelist  before  the  flood ; 
On  him  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  broke. 
And  future  times   were  present  while  he 

spoke. 

«'The  Saints  shall  suffer,  righteootneas 
shall  faU, 
0*er  all  the  world  iniquity  prevail ; 
Giants,  in  fierce  contempt  of  man  add  God, 
Shall  rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod ; 
On  every  mountain  Idol-Groves  shall  rise. 
And  darken  heaven  with  human  sacrifice, 
Bnt  God  the  Avenger  comes, — a  judgment- 

A  flood,  shall  sweep  his  enemies  away. 
How  few,  whose  eyes  shall  then  have  seen 

the  sun, 
— One  righteous  flimily,  and  only  one, — 
Saved  from  that  wreck  of  Nature,    shall 

behold 
The  new  Creation  rising  from  the  old ! 
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«'0,that  iheWorld  of  wickednets^dettroy'd. 
Might  lie  for  erer  without  form  and  void ! 
Or,  that  the  Earth,  to  innocence  restored. 
Might  flourish  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ! 
It  will  not  be: — among  the  sons  of  men, 
The  Giant-Spirit  shall  go  forth  again, 
From  clime  to  cUme  shall  kindle  murderoas 

rage 
And  spread  the  plagues  of  Sin  from  age  to 

age; 
Yet  shall  the  God  of  mercy,  from  aboye. 
Extend  the  golden  sceptre  of  his  love 
And  win  the  rebels  to^his  righteous  sway. 
Till  every  mouth  confess,  and  heart  obey. 
Amidst  the  vision  of  ascending  years. 
What  mighty  Chief,  what  Conqueror  ap- 
pears ; 
His  garments  rollM   in  blood,  his  eyes  of 

flame. 
And  on  his  thigh  the  unutterable  name? 
— 'Tis  I,  that  bring  deliverance :  strong  to 

save, 
I  pluckM  the  prey  from  death,  and  spoiFd 

the  Grave. — 
Wherefore,0  Warrior !  are  thy  garments  red, 
Like  those  whose  feet  amidst  the  vintage 

tread? 
— I  trod  the  Wine-Press  of  the  field  alone ; 
I   look'd   around    for   succour;   there  was 

f'  none ; 

Therefore  my  wrath  sustained  me  while  I 

fought, 
And  mine  own  arm  my   Saints'  salvation 

^  wrought. — 

Thus  may  thine  arm  for  evermore  prevail ; 
Thus  may  thy  foes,  O  Lord !  for  ever  fail ; 
Captive  by  thee  Captivity  be  led; 
Seed  of  the  Woman!   bruise  the  serpent's 

head ; 
Redeemer !  promised  since  the  world  began. 
Bow  the  high  heavens,  and  condescend  to 

man. 


««Hail  to  the  Day-spring;  dawning  from 

afar. 
Bright  in  the  east  I  see  his  natal  star ; 
Prisoners  of  hope !  lift  up  your  joyful  eyes ; 
Welcome  the  King  of  Glory  from  the  skies : 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?— Mark  his  birth ; 
In  deep  humility  he  stoops  to  earth. 
Assumes  a  Servant's  form,  a  Pilgrim's  lot. 
Comes  to  his  own,  his  own  receive  him  not. 
Though  Angel-Choirs  his  peaceful  advent 

greet. 
And  Gentile-Sages  worship  at  his  feet. 


*'Fair  as  that  sovereign  Plant,whose  scions 

shoot 
With  healloff  verdure,  and  immortal  fruit. 
The  Tree  of  Life,   beside  the  stream  that 

laves 
The  fields  of  Paradise  with  gladdening  waves; 
Behold  him  rise  from  infancy  to  youth. 
The  Father*s  Image,  full  of  grace  and  truth ; 


Tried,    tempted,    proved   in  aecret,  till  tk 

hour. 
When,  girt  with  meekness,  butarray'dwi& 

power. 
Forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  mt  length. 
Like  the  sun  shining  in  meridian  •trengtk. 
He  goes : — to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  po«; 
To  heal  the  wounds  that  nature  <:annot  cmn^ 
To  bind  the  broken-hearted ;  to  contronl 
Disease  and  Death ;  to  raise  the  sinking  Ssvd; 
Unbar  the  dungeon,  set  the  captive  free. 
Proclaim  the  joyous  year  of  liberty. 
And  from  the  depth  of  undiscovered  night. 
Bring  life  and  immortality  to  light. 


^'How  beauteous  on  the  moontains  are  thy 

feet. 
Thy  form  how  comely,  and  thy  voice  haw 

sweet. 
Son  of  the  Highest !— Who  can  tell  thy  fisascl 
The  Deaf  shall  hear  it  while  the  Domb  pra- 

claim; 
Now  bid  the  Blind  behold  their  Savionr*i 

light. 
The  Lame  ^o  forth  rejoicing  in  thy  night; 
Cleanse  with  a  touch  yon  kneeling  Lep«ri 

skin; 
Cheer  this  pale  Penitent,  forgive  her  sin ; 
O,  for  that  Mother's  faith,    her  Dangfater 

spare; 
Restore  the  Maniac  to  a  Father *s  prayer; 
Pity  the  tears  those  mournful  Sisters  shed. 
And  be  the  Rbsubbbction  of  thk  Dbib! 


*^What  scene  is  this?— Amidst  involviif 

gloom. 
The  moonlight  lingers  on  a  lonely  tonb; 
No   noise    disturbs   the   garden's    hallsv'd 

bound. 
But  the  Watch  walking  on  their  midrnght- 

round: 
Ah !  who  lies  here,  with  roarr'd  and  blood- 
less mien. 
In  whom  no  form  or  comeliness  is  seen ; 
His  livid  limbs  with  nails  and  scour|^es  tsffs* 
His  side  transpierced,  his  temples  wreathed 

with  thorn? 
'Tis  He,  the  Man  of  Sorrows !  He  who  bscv 
Our  sins  and  chastisement :  —  His  toils  are 

o'er; 
On  earth  erewhile  a  suffering  life  he  led. 
Here  hath  he  found  a  place  to  lay  his  hesd; 
Rank'd  with  transgressors  he  resi^*d  hii 

breath. 
But  with  the  rich  he  made  his  bed  in  death. 
Sweet  is  the  grave,  where  Angela  watch  aad 

weep. 
Sweet  is  the  grave,  and  sanctified  his  slecf : 
Rest,  oh  my  spirit !  by  this  martyr'd  fona 
This  wreck  that  sunk  beneath  the  almight; 

storm. 
When  floods  of  wrath,    that  weigh'd  tk 

world  to  helL. 
On  him  alone,  in  righteous  vengeance  fci: 
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While  men  derideil,  demons  arged  hit  woes. 
Ami  God  forsook  him, — till  the  awful  close ; 
Then,  In  triumphant  agony,  he  cried, 
— *Tis  finished !— bowM  his  sacred  head,  and 

died. 
Heath,  as  he  struck  that  noblest  Tictim,  found 
His  sting  was  lost  for  ever  in  the  wound ; 
The  Grave,  that  holds  his  corse,  her  richest 

prize. 
Shall  yield  him  hack,  Tictorions,  to  the  skies. 
He  Utcs  '. — ye  bars  of  steel !  ye  gates  of  brass ! 
Give  way,  and  let  the  King  of  Glory  pass ; 
He  lires; — ye  golden  portals  of  the  spheres ! 
Open,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears. 
But,  ah !  my  Spirit  faints  beneath  the  blaze. 
That  breaks,  and  brightens  o'er  the  latter 

days 
When  every  tongue  his  trophies  shall  pro- 
claim. 
And  every  knee  shall  worship  at  his  name ; 
For  Ho  shall  reign  with  undivided  power, 
To  Earth's  last  bounds,  to  Nature's  final  hour. 
Tis  done : — again  the  conquering  Chief  ap- 
pears 
In  the  dread  vision  of  dissolving  years ; 
His  vesture  dipt  in  blood,  his  eyes  of  flame, 
Tho  Woan  op  Gon  his  everlasting  name ; 
Throned  in  mid-heaven,  with  clouds  of  glory 

spread 
Ho  sits  in  judgment  on  the  quick  and  dead: 
Strong  to  deliver;  Saints !  your  songs  prepare; 
Rush  from  year  tombs  to  meet  him  in  the 

air: 
But  terrible  in  vengeance :  Sinners !  h&W 
Your  haughty  heads,  the  grave  protects  not 

now. 
He,  who  alone  in  mortal  conflict  trod 
The  mighty  Wine-Press  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Shall  fill  the  cup  of  trembling  to  his  foes, 
The  unmingled  cup  of  inexhausted  woes ; 
The  proud  shall  drink  it  in  that  dreadful  day. 
While  Earth  dissolves,  and  Heaven  is  roll'd 
away." 

Here  ceased  the  Prophet: — From  the  altar 
broke 

The  last  dim  wreaths  of  fire-illumined  smoke; 

Darkness  had  falFn  around;  but  o'er  the 
streams 

The  Moon,  new-ris'n,  diffused  her  brighten- 
ing beams; 

Homeward,  with  tears,  the  Worshippers 
retarn'd, 

Yet  while  they  wept,  their  hearts  within 
them  bum'd. 


CANTO     VI. 

SpBifT  with  the  toils  of  that  eventful  day, 
All  night  in  dreamless  slumber  Javan  lay ; 
Bnt  early  springing  from  his  bed  of  leaves, 
Waked  by  the  songs  of  swallows  on  the  eaves, 


From  Enoch's  cottage,  in  the  cool  gray  hour, 
He  wander'd  forth   to  Zillah's  woodland- 
bower; 
There,  in  his  former  covert,  on  the  ground, 
The  frame  of  his  forsaken  harp  he  found ; 
He  smote  the  boss;  the  convex  orb,  unstrung, 
Instant  with  sweet  reverberation  rung: 
The  roinRtrel  §miled^  at  that  sonorous  stroke. 
To  find  the  spell  of  harmony  unbroke ; 
Trickling  with  dew,  he  bore  it  to  the  cell; 
There,  as  with  leaves  he  dried  the  sculp- 
tured shell. 
He  thought  of  Zillah,  and  resolved  too  late 
To  plead  his  constancy,  and  know  his  fate. 


She  from  the  hour,  when,  in  a  Pilgrim's 

guise, 
Javan  retum'd,  a  stranger  to  her  eyes. 
Not  to  her  heart, — from  anguish  knew  no 

rest. 
Love,  pride,  resentment,  struggling  in  her 

breast. 
All  day  she  strove  to  hide  her  misery. 
In  vain;— a  Mother's  eye  is  quick  to  see. 
Slow  to  rebuke  a  Daughter's  bashful  fears. 
And  Zillah's  Mother  only  chid  with  tears: 
Night  came,  but  Javan  came  not  with  the 

night; 
Light  vanish 'd,   Hope  departed  with  the 

Kght; 
Her  lonely   couch  conceal'd  her  sleepless 

woes. 
But  with  the  morning-star  the  marden  rose. 
The  soft  refreshing  breeze,  the  orient  beams. 
The   dew,   the    mist    imrolling  from    the 

streams, 
The  light,  the  joy,  the  music  of  the  hour. 
Stole  on  her  spirit  with  resistless  power. 
With  healing  sweetness  sootli'd  her  fever'd 

brain. 
And  woke  the  pulie  of  tenderness  again. 
Thus  while  she  wander'd,  with  unconscious 

feet. 
Absent  in  thought  she  reach'd  her  sylvan 

seat; 
The  youth  descried  her  not  amidst  the  wood, 
Till,  like  a  vision,  at  his  side  she  stood. 
Their  eyes  cncounter'd;  both  at   once  ex- 

claim'd, 
Javan !  and  Zillah ! — each  the  other  named ; 
Those  sounds  were  life  or  death  to  either 

heart; 
Ho  rose;  she  tum'd  in  terror  to  depart; 
He  caught  her  hand: — Odo  not,  do  not  flee! 
—It  was  a  moment  of  eternity, 
And  now  or  never  must  he  plight  hn  vow, 
Win  or  abandon  her  for  ever  now. 


"Stay; — hear  me,  Zillah!^  every  power 

above. 
Heaven,  Earth,  Thyself,  bear  witness  to  my 

love! 
Thee  have  I  loved  from  earliest  inninry. 
Loved  with  supreme  affection  only  thee. 
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Long  in  these  thadet  my  timid  pastlon  grew. 
Through  every  change,  in  every  trial  true ; 
I   loved  thee  tlirough  the  world  in  damh 

despair, 
Loved  thee,  that  I  might  love  no  other  Fair; 
Guilty,  yet  faithful  still,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Receive  me,  love  me,  Zillah !  or  I  die.'* 


Thus  Javan's  lips,  so  long  in  silence  seaFd, 
With  sudden  vehemence  his  soul  revealM ; 
Zillah  meanwhile  recoverM  power  to  speak. 
While  deadly  paleness  overcast  her  cheek: 
— "Say  not,  I  love  thee !— Witness  every  tree 
Around  this  hower,  thy  cruel  scorn  of  me ! 
Could  Javan  love  me  through  the  world,  yet 

leave 
Her  whom  he  loved,  for  hopeless  years,  to 

grieve  ? 
Returning,  could  he  find  her  here  alone, 
Yet  pass  her  hy,  unknowing,  as  unknown  ? 
All  day  was  she  forsaken,  or  forget  ? 
Did  Javan  seek  her  at  her  Father's  cot? 
That  cot  of  old  so  much  his  soul's  delight. 
His  Mother's  seem'd  not  fairer  in  his  sight: 
No;  Javan  mocks  me;  none  could  love  so 

well. 
So  long,  so  painfully,— and  never  tell." 


Love  owns  no  law,  rejoin'd  the  pleading 

Youth, 
Except  ohedience  to  eternal  truth ; 
Deep  streams  are  silent;  from  the  generous 

hreast 
The  dearest  feelings  are  the  last  confest : 
Erewhile  I  strove  in  vain  to  hreak  my  peace, 
Now  I  could  talk  of  love  and  never  cease : 
— Still  had  my  trembling  passion  been  con- 

ceal'd ; 
Still  but  in  parables  by  stealth  reveal'd. 
Had  not  thine  instantaneous  presence  wrung. 
By  swift  surprise,  the  secret  from  my  tongue. 
Yet  hath  Affection  language  of  her.own, 
And  mine  in  every  thing  but  words  was 

shewn: 
In  childhood,  as  the  bird  of  nature  free. 
My  song  was  gladness,  when  I  sung  to  thee: 
In  youth,  whene'er  I  moum'd  a  bosom-flame„ 
And  praised  a  maiden  whom  I  durst  not 

name, 
Couldst  thou  not  then  my  hidden  thought 

•divine? 
Didst  then  not  feel  that  I  was  wholly  thine? 
When  for  vain  glory  I  forsook  thee  here, 
Dear  as  thou  wert,  unutterably  dear. 
From  virtue,  truth,  and  innocence  estranged. 
To  thee,  thee  only,  was  my  heart  unchanged ; 
And  as  I  loved  without  a  hope  before. 
Without  a  hope  I  loved  thee  yet  the  more. 
At  length,  when,  weary  of  the  ways  of  men. 
Refuge  I  sought  in  this  maternal  glen. 
Thy  sweet  remembrance  ^rew  me  from  afar, 
And  ZiUah's  beauty  was  my  leading  star. 
Here  when  I  found  thee  fear  itself  grew  bold, 
Methonght  my  tale  of  love  already  told ; 


But  soon  thine  eyes  the  dream  of  folly  1 
And  I   from  bliss,  as  they  from   slumber 

woke; 
My  heart,  my  tongue,  were  chtli'd  to  instmi 

stone, 
I  durst  not  speak  thy  name,  nor  give  mj 

own. 
When  thou  wert  vanish'd,  horror  and  affrigll 
Seised  me,  my  sins  uprose  before  my  sigk; 
Like  fiends  they  rush'd  upon  me ;   bat  Be- 

spair 
Wrong  from  expiring  Faith  a  broken  ^njm 
Strength  came ;  the  path  to  Eno<:h's  bovcr 

I  trod; 
He  saw  me,  met  me,  led  me  back  to  God 
O  Zillah !  while  I  sought  my  Maker's  gmec 
And  flesh  and  spirit  fail'd  before  his  lire. 
Thy   tempting    image    from    my   breast  I 

drove, 
It  was  no  season  then  for  earthly  lore. 


For  earthly  love  it  is  no 
Exclaim'd  the  Maiden  with  reproacbfal  brav. 
And  eyes  through  tears  of  tenderacaB  ^ 

shone. 
And  voice,  half  peace,  half  anger,  initstsae: 
Freely  thy  past  unkindness  I  forgiTe; 
Content  to  perish  here,  so  JaTaa  lire ; 
Thy  Tyrant's  menace  to  onr  tribe  we  knsv; 
The  Patriarchs  never  seek,  nor  ahvn  a  tm; 
Thou,  while  thou  mayst,   fWrai  awill  d^ 

stmctioo  fly; 
I  and  my  father's  house  resolve  to  dte.~ 


'«With  thee  and  with  thy  fethor'a 

to  bear 

Death  or  captivity,  is  Javan'a  prayer; 
Remorse  for  ever  be  the  recreant's  lot ; 
If  I  forsake  thee  now,  I  love  thee  not" 
Thns  while  he  vow'd,  a  gentle  answer  sprasp 
To  ZiUah's  lips,  but  died  upon  her  toogae; 
Trembling  she  tum'd,  and  haatea'd  ta  tbi 

rock. 
Beyond  those  woods,   that  hid  her  tMd 

flock. 
Whose  bleatings  reach'd  her  ear,  with  led 

complaint 
Of  her  delay ;  she  loosed  them  fhrom  restiaiit; 
Then  bounding  headlong  forth,  with  aaliK 

glae* 
They  roam'd  in  all  the  joy  of  liberty. 
Javaa  beside  her  walk'd  as  in  a  dreaas. 
Nor  more  of  love  renew'd  the  fraitlem  tkeas- 


Forthwith  Arom  home,  to  hoaM,  throng 
out  the  glen. 
The  friends  whom  once  he  knew  he  saajgfc* 

again; 
Each   hail'd  the  Stranger  welcome  at  Wi 

board. 
As  lost  but  found,  as  dead  to  life  resteni 
From  Eden's  camp  no  tidings  tame ;  the  diy 
In  awful  expectation  pass'd  away. 
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it  cTe  hie  harp  the  fond  Enthaaiast  strnng, 
>n  Adam**  mount,  and  to  the  Patriarchs 

•ung; 
IVhile  yoath  and  age,   and  eager  throng, 

admire 
The  mingling  mnsic  of  the  Toice  and  lyre. 


*'l  loTO  thee.  Twilight!  ae  thy  shadows 
roll. 
The  calm  of  erening  steals  upon  my  soul 
Suhlimelv  tender,  solemnly  serene. 
Still  as  the^onr,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 
[  loTO  thee.  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  im- 
part 
Their  dear,    their  dying  influence  to   my 

heart. 
When  o*er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing 

wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind, 
And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  hums. 
And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords  hy 

turns; 
While  Contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings, 
Mounts  with  the  flame  of  sacrifice,   and 

shigs. 
Twilight!  I  lore  thee;  let  thy  glooms  in- 


Till  erery  feeling,  every  pulse  is  peace ; 
Slow  from  the  sky  the  light  of  day  declines, 
Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory  shines, 
Kevealing,  in  the  hour  of  Natnre^s  rest, 
A  worM  of  wonders  in  the  Poefs  hreast: 
Deeper,  oh  Twilight !  then  thy  shadows  roU, 
An  awful  Tision  opens  on  my  soul. 


^'On  such  an  OTening,  so  divinely  ealm. 
The  woods  all  melody,  the  hrecies  halm, 
Down  in  a  vale,  where  lucid  waters  strayM, 
And  mountain -cedars  stretch*d  their  down- 
ward shade, 
Juhal,  the  Prince  of  Song  (in  youth  ua- 

known). 
Retired  to  commune  with  his  harp  alone ; 
For  still  he  nursed  it,  like  a  secret  thought. 
Long    cherish'd    and    to    late    perfection 

wrought, — 
And  still  with  cunning  hand,  and  curious  ear, 
Knrich*d,  ennohled,  and  enlarged  its  sphere. 
Till  he  had  compass*d,  in  that  magic  round, 
A  soul  of  harmony,  a  heaven  of  sound. 
Then  sang  the  Minstrel,  in  his  laurel-hower. 
Of  Nature^s  origin,  and  Music*s  power. 
— Hespake,aad  it  was  done ;— Eternal  Night, 
At  God's  command,  awakened  into  light; 
lie  calPd  the  elements,  Earth,  Ocean,  Air, 
He  caird  them  when  they  were  not,  and  they 

were: 
He  look*d  through  space,  and  kindling  o^er 

the  sky. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  came  forth  to  meet 

his  eye: 
His  spirit  moved  upon  the  desert  earth. 
And  sudden  life  through  all  thingo  swarm*d 

to  hirth; 


Man  from  the  dust  he  raised  to  rule  the 

whole ; 
He  hreathed,  and  man  hecanie  a  living  soul : 
Through  Eden's  groves  the  Lord  of  Mature 

trod. 
Upright  and  pure,  the  image  of  his  God. 
Thus  were  the  heafcns  and  all  their  host 

displayed. 
In  wisdom  thus  were  earth's  foundations  laid  ; 
The  glorious  scene  a  holy  sabbath  closed. 
Amidst  his  works  the  Omnipotent  reposed : 
And  while  he  view'd,  and  blemi'd  them  from 

his  seat. 
All  worlds,  all  bein^  worshipt  at  his  feet : 
The  morning-stars  m  choral  concert  sang. 
The  rolling  deep  with  hallelnjahs  rang. 
Adoring  Angels  from  tlieir  orbs  rt'joice. 
The  voice  of  music  was  Creation's  voice. 


*< Alone  along  the  Lyre  of  Nature  sigh'd 
The  master-chord,  to  which  no  chord  replied; 
For  Man,  while  bliss  and  beauty  reign'd 

around, 
For  Man  alone,  no  fellowship  was  found. 
No  fond  companion,  in  whose  dearer  breast. 
His  heart,  repining  in  his  own,  might  rest; 
For,  horn  to  love,  the  heart  delights  to 


A  kindred  bosom  is  its^  happiest  home. 
On  earth's  green  lap,  the  Father  of  mankind. 
In  mild  dejection,  thoughtfully  reclined ; 
Soft  o'er  his  eyes  a  sealing  slumber  crept. 
And  Fancy  soothed  him  while   Reflection 

slept. 
Then  Ckkl — ^who  thus  would  make  his  counsel. 

known. 
Counsel  that  will'd  not  Man  to  dwell  alone. 
Created  Woman  with  a  smile  of  grace. 
And  left  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  face. 
The  Patriarch's  eyelids  openM  on  his  bride, 
— ^The  mom  of  b«iuty  risen  from  his  side ! 
He  gaaed  with  new-born  rapture  on  her 

charms. 
And  Love's  first  whispers  won  her  to  his 


Then,  tuned  through  all  the  chords  supreme- 
ly sweet. 
Exulting  Nature  found  her  lyre  complete, 
And  from  the  key  of  each  harmonious  sphere. 
Struck  music  worthy  of  her  Maker's  ear. 


**Here  Juhri  paused;  for  grim  before  him 
toy, 
CouchM  like  a  Lion  watching  for  his  prey. 
With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire, 
Fiz'd,  like  the  gasing  Serpent's  on  the  lyre. 
An  awful  form,  that  through  the  gloom  ap- 


peared, 
;  whose 


Half  brute,  half  human ;  whose  terrific  beard. 
And  hoary  flakes  of  long  disheveU'd  hair. 
Like  eagle's  plumage,  ruffled  by  the  air, 
Veil'd  a  sad    wreck    of  grandeur  and   of 

graee. 
Limbs  worn  and  wounded,  a  majestic  face. 
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Deep>plough'd  by  Time,  and  ghastly  pale 
with  woes, 

That  goaded  till  remorse  to  madness  rose ; 

Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  his  home, 

>Vith  savage  beasts  in  solitude  to  roam ; 

Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the 
wind. 

No  art  coald  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could 
bind: 

Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 

Mildew  and  blast  on  his  unshelterM  head ; 

His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon. 

His  heart  was  withered  by  the  cold  night- 
moon. 


^^Twas  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations  :-^Jabal 

knew 
His  kindred  looks,  and  tremblingly  with- 
drew; 
He,  darting  like  the  blaze  of  sudden  fire, 
LeapM  o*er  the  space  between,  and  grasp'd 

the  lyre : 
Sooner  with  life  the  struggling  Bard  would 

part. 
And  ere  the  fiend  could  tear  it  from  his  heart. 
He  hurPd   his  hand,  with  one  tremendous 

stroke, 
O^er  all  the  strings ;  whence  in  a  whirlwind 

broke 
Such  tones  of  terror,  dissonance,  despair, 
As  till  that  hour  had  never  jarr'd  in  air. 
AstonishM  into  marble  at  the  shock. 
Backward  stood  Cain,  unconscious  as  a  rock. 
Cold,  breathless,  motionless  through  all  his 

frame; 
But  soon  his  Tisage  qnickenM  into  flame, 
'When  Jubal*s    hand   the  crashing  jargon 

changed 
To  melting  harmony,  and  nimbly  ranged 
From  chord  to  chord,  ascending  sweet  and 

clear. 
Then  rolling  down  in  thunder  on  the  ear; 
With  power  the  pulse  of  anguish  to  restrain. 
And  charm  the  evil  spirit  from  the  brain. 


^'Slowly  recovering  from  tliat  trance  pro- 
found. 
Bewildered,  touched,    transported  with  the 

sound, 
Cain  viewM  himself,   the  bard,  the  earth, 

the  sky. 
While  wonder  flashed  and  faded  in  his  eye. 
And  reason,  by  alternate  frenzy  crost. 
Now  seeroM  restored,  and  now  for  ever  lost. 
So  shines  the  Moon,  by  glimpseJ^  through 

her  shrouds. 
When  windy  Darkness  rides  upon  the  clouds. 
Till  through  the  blue,   serene,   and  silent 

night, 
She  reigns  in  full  tranquillity  of  light. 
Jnbal,  with  eager  hope,  beheld  the  chace 
Of  strange  emotions  hurrying  oVr  his  face. 
And  waked  his  noblest  numbers^  to  controul 
The  tide  and  tempest  of  the  Maniac^s  soul ; 


Through  many  a  maxe  of  melody  Uiey  iev. 
They  rose  like  incense,  they  disUird  like  tfnr, 
PourM  through  the  sufferer^s  breast  delidon 

balm. 
And  soothed  remembrance  till  remorse  grcv 

calm. 
Till*  Cain  forsook  the  solitary  wild. 
Led  by  the  Minstrel  like  a  weaned  chiU. 
O!  had  you  seen  him  to  his  home  rrstsni 
How  young  and  old  ran  forth  to  meet  tker 

Lord; 
How   friends  and  kindred  on   his  neck  £i 

fall. 
Weeping  aloud,  while  Cain  oatwept  ikm 

all: 
But  hush!—  thenceforward  when  rcesi% 

care 
LowerM  on  his  brow,  and  saddca*d  to  itt 

spair. 
The  Lyre  of  Jubal,  with  diTinest  art, 
Repeird  the  Demon,  and  revived  bis  keiit 
Thus  Song,  the  breath  of  keaven,  had  powff 

to  bind 
In  chains  of  harmony  the  mightiest  miii; 
Thus  Music's  empire  in  the  soul  begaa. 
The  first-born  Poet  ruled  the  first-bom  BliB.'' 


While  Javan  sung,the  shadows  fellarMsi 
The  moving  glow-worm  brightened  m  Ik 

ground. 
He  ceased :  the  mute  Assembly  rose  in  temi 
Delight  and  wonder  were  chastised  with  ieut; 
That  heavenly  harmony,  unheard  before 
Awoke  the  feeling :— Who  shall  hear  it  SMid 
The  sun  had  set  in  glory  on  their  sigkt. 
For  them  in  vain  might  mom  restore  Um 

light  5 
Though  self-devoted,  through  each  mom 

frame. 
At  thought  of  Death,  a  cold  sick  shaddnvif 

came, 
Natnre^s  infirmity ; — but  faith  was  giTti* 
The  flame  that  lifts  the  sacrifice  to  bcarti: 
Through  doubt  and  darkness  then,  bsjtsi 

the  skies, 
Eternal  prospects  openM  on  their  eyet; 
Already  seemed  the  immortal  Spirit  free. 
And  Death  was  swallowM  op  in  victory. 


CANTO     VII. 

This  flocks  and  herds  throughout  tbt  ^ 

reposed ; 
No  human  eyelid  there  in  ^fumber  do*"* 
None,    save  the  Infantas  on  the  Motktft 

breast; 
With  arms  of  love  caressing  and  csrctt 
She,  while  her   elder  ofispring  roos^  1^ 

dnng. 
Each  eye  intent   on  hers,   and   mntf  <*'* 

tongue. 
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Xlie  yoice  of  Deatk  19  erery  marmar  heard. 
And  felt  his  toach  in  every  limb  that  stirred. 


At  midnight,down  the  forest-hills,  a  train 
Of  eager  warriors,  from  the  host  of  Cain 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  scene : — they 

spread 
In  hands,  to  clutch  the  rictims  ere  they  fled ; 
Of  flight  unmindful,  at  their  summons,  rose 
Xhose  rictims,  meekly  yielding  to  their  foes ; 
Xhough  Woman  wept  to  leave  her  home 

hehind, 
The  weak  were  comforted,  the  strong  resign*d, 
And  ere  the  moon,  descending  o^er  the  rale. 
Grew,  at  the  bright  approach  of  morning, 

pale. 
Collected  thus,  the  patriarchal  clan, 
IVith  strengthenM  confidence,  their  march 

began, 
Since  not  in  ashes  were  their  dwellings  laid. 
And  Death,  though  threatened  still,  was  still 

delayM. 
Struck  with  their  fearless  innocence,  they 

saw 
Their  fierce  assailants  checkM  with  sacred 

awe; 
The  foe  became  a  phalanx  of  defence. 
And  brought  them,  like  a  guard  of  Angels, 

thence. 
A  vista-path,  that  through  the  forest  led, 
(By  Javan  shunnM  when  from  the  camp  he 

fled) 
The  Pilgrims  trackM,  till  on  the  mountain's 

height 
They  met  the  sun,   new-ris'n,  in  glorious 

light; 
Empurpled  mists  along  the  landscape  roUM, 
And  all  the  orient  flamed  with  clouds  of  gold. 


Here,  while  they  halted,  on  their  knees 
they  raise 
To  God  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise : 
— Glory  to  Thee,  for  every  blessing  shed. 
In  days  of  peace,  on  our  protected  head; 
Glory  to  Thee,  for  fortitude  to  bear 
The  wrath  of  man,  rejoicing  o'er  despair; 
Glory  to  Thee,  whatever  ill  befall. 
For  faith  on  thy  victorious  name  to  call; 
Thine  own  eternal  purposes  fulfil ; 
We  come,  O  God !  to  suffer  all  thy  will. 


RefreshM  and  rested,  on  their  course  they 

went. 

Ere  the  clouds  melted  from  the  firmament ; 
Odours  abroad  the  winds  of  morning  breathe, 
And  fresh  with  dew  the  herbage   sprang 

beneath : 
Down  fi'om  the  hills,  that  gently  sloped  away 
To  the  broad  river  shining  into  day, 
Theypass'd;  along  the  brink  the  path  they 

kept. 
Where  high  aloof  oVrarching  willows  wept. 


Whose  silvery  foliage  glisteuM  in  th«  beam. 
And  floating  shadows  fringed  the  checquer'd 
stream. 


Adjacent  rose  a  myrtle-planted  mound. 
Whose  spiry  top  a  granite  fragment  crownM; 
Tinctured  with  many-colourM   moss,    the 

stone. 
Rich  as  a  cloud  of  summer-evening,  shone 
Amidst  encircling  verdure,  that  array 'd 
The  beauteous  lUllock  with  a  cope  of  shade. 


Javan !  said  Enoch,  on  this  spot  began 
The  fatal  curse ;— man  perish'd  here  by  man; 
The  earliest  death  a  son  of  Adam  died 
Was  murder,  and  that  murder  fratricide ! 
Here  Abel  fell,  a  corse  along  this  shore ; 
Here  Cain's  recoiling  footsteps  reek'd  with 

gore: 
Horror  upraised  his  locks,  unloosed  his  knees; 
He  heard  a  voice;  he  hid  among  the  trees: 
— Where  is  thy  Brother  ?— From  the  whirl- 
wind came 
The  voice  of  God,  amidst  enfolding  flame: 
— Am  I  my  Brother's  keeper? — hoarse  and 

low, 
Cain  mutterM  from  the  copse, — that  I  should 

know? 
— What  hast  thou  done?->For   vengeance 

to  the  skies, 
Lo!  ftrom  the  dust  the  blood  of  Abel  cries  t 
Curst  from  the  earth  that  drank  his  blood, 

with  toil 
Thine  hand  shall  plough  in  vain  her  banren 

soil ; 
Ad  exile  and  a  wanderer  thou  shalt  be ; 
A  Brother's  eye  shall  never  look  on  thee.^ — 


The  shuddering  culprit  answerM  in  despair, 
— Greater  the  punishment  than  flesh  can  bear. 
— Yet  shalt  thou  bear  it;    on   thy   brow 

reveard. 
Thus  be  thy  sentence  and  thy  safeguard 

seard. 
Silently,  swiftly  as  the  lightning's  blast, 
A  hand  of  fire  athwart  his  temples  pass'd: 
He  ran,  as  in  the  terror  of  a  dream. 
To  quench  his  burning  anguish  in  the  stream ; 
But  bending  o'er  the  brink,   the  swelling 

wave 
Back  to  the  eye  his  branded  visage  gave ; 
As  soon  on  murder'd  Abel  durst  he  look ; 
Yet  power  to  fly  his  palsied  limbs  foorsook ; 
There  tum'd  to  stone  for  his  presumptuous 

crime, 
A  monument  of  wrath  to  latest  tim^. 
Might  Cain  have  stood ;  but  Mercy  raised 

his  head 
In  prayer  for  help, — his  strength  retum'd, — 

he  fled. 
That  mound  of  myrtles,  o'er  their  favourite 

child. 
Eve  planted,  and  the  hand  of  Adam  piled ; 
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Yon  moMj  ■tone,  above  his  uhet  raised, 
His  altar  once,  with  Abel's  offering  blaxed. 
When  God  veil  pleased  beheld  the  flames 

arise. 
And  smiled  acceptance  on  the  sacrifice. 


Enoch  to  Javan,  walking  at  his  side. 
Thus  held  discourse  apart :  the  youth  replied: 
**RelieTed  from  toil,  though  Cain  is  gone  to 

rest. 
And  the   turf  flowers  on  his  disburthenM 

breast, 
Amongst  his  race  the  murdering  spirit  reigns, 
But  riots  fiercest  in  the  Giants'  veins, 
— Sprung  from  false  leagues,  when  monstrous 

love  combined 
The  sons  of  Grod  and  daughters  of  mankind. 
Self-styled  the  progeny  of  heayenand  earth, 
Eden  first  gave  the  world's  oppressors  birth; 
Thence  far  away,  beneath  the  rising  moon. 
Or  where  the  shadow  ranishes  at  noon. 
The    adulterous  Mothers   from   the   Sires 

withdrew : 
— Nurst  in  lozoriant  climes  their  offspring 

grew; 
Till,  as  in  stature  o'er  mankind  they  tower'd. 
And   Giant  -  strength   all  mortal  strength 

o'erpower'd. 
To  heaven  the  proud  blasphemers  raised 

their  eyes. 
And  scom'd  the  tardy  vengeance  of  Uie  skies ; 
On  earth  invincible,  they  sternly  broke 
Love's  willing  bonds,  and  Nature's  kindred 

yoke. 
Mad  for  dominion,  with  remorseless  sway, 
Compeird  their  reptile-brethren  to  obey,  ' 
And  doom'd  their  human  herds,  with  thank- 
less toil. 
Like  brutes,  to  g^row  and  perish  on  the  soil. 
Their  sole  inheritance,    through  lingering 

years, 
The  bread  of  misery  and  the  cup  of  tears. 
The  tasks  of  oxen,  with  the  hire  of  slaves, 
Dishononr*d  lives,  and  desecrated  graves. 


**When  wor,  that  self-inflicted  scourge  of 

man. 
His  boldest  crime  and  bitterest  curse, — ^began; 
As  lions  fierce,  as  forest-cedars  tall. 
And  terrible  as  torrents,  in  their  fall. 
Headlong  from    rocks,  through  vales  and 

vineyards  hurl'd. 
These  men  of  prey  laid  waste  the  eastern 

worlds 
They  taught  their  tributary  hordes  to  wield 
The  swoiii,  red-flaming,  through  the  death- 

strown  field. 
With  atrennotts  arm  the  uprooted  rock  to 

throw. 
Glance  the  light  arrow  from  the  bounding 

bow. 
Whirl  the  broad  shield  to  meet  the  darted 

stroke, 
And  stand  to  combat,  like  the  unyielding  o»k. 


Then  eye  from  eye  with  f^  suspicioitviii 
In  kindred  breasts  unnatural  hatred  hm'i: 
Brother  met  brother  in  the  list«  of  ftrifc. 
The  son  lay  lurking  for  the  father's  lifr; 
With  rabid  instinct,  men  who  never  Van 
Each  other's  face  before,  each  other  tin. 
All  tribes,  all  nations  leamM  the  fotslct 
And  e^ery  hand  was  arm'd  to  pierce  ■  hcM 
Nor  man  alone  the  Giants*  might  tnhhn: 
— The  Camel,  wean'd  from  quiet  solits^ 
Grazed  round  their  camps,  or  slow  t^ 

the  road, 
'Midst  marching  legions,bore  the  sernkte 
With  flying  forelock  and  dtshevell'd  miL 
They  caught  the  wild  Steed  pranciig  ts 

the  plain. 
For  war  or  pastime  rein'd  his  fiery  fmtt; 
Fleet  as  the  wind  he  stretch'd  aksg  tk 

coarse. 
Or  loudly  neighing  at  the  trumpet's  < 
With  hoofs  of  thunder  smote  the  i 

ground. 
The  enormous  Elephant  obey'd  their  wiD. 
And,  tamed  to  cruelty  with  direst  sltilL 
Roar'd  for  the  battle,  when  he  felt  ihtpti 
And  his  proud  Lord  his  sinewy  neck  bciW 
Through   crashing   ranks    resistless  ktrv 

tM>re, 
And  writhed  his  trunk,  and  bathed  hit  ti^ 

in  g'ore. 

«*Thus  while  the  Giants  trampled  (mt* 
'         and  foes, 
Amongst  their  tribe,  a  mighty  chieftoiiNS^ 
His  birth  mysterious,  but  traditioflt  teU 
What  strange  events  his  infancy  befeO. 


«<A  Goatherd  fed  his  flock  on  maayiitf^ 
Where  Eden's  rivers  swell  the  soutben  i«^ 
A  melancholy  man,  who  dwelt  alone, 
Yet  tar  abroad  his  evil  fune  was  ksovs, 
The  first  of  woman  bom,  that  might  pn*""' 
To  wake  the  dead  bones  monlderiag  ill" 

tomb. 
And,  from  the  gulph  of  uncreated  b%M> 
Call  phantoms  of  futurity  to  light 
^Twas  said  his  voice  could  stay  the  wm 

Eclipse  the  sun,  and  turn  the  mooatt  n*<*< 
Roll  back  the  planets  on  their  gsUJc*  o^ 
And  from  the  firmament  unfix  the  iHn* 
Spirits  of  fire  and  air,  of  sea  and  lao^*_^ 
Came  at  his  call,  and  flew  at  his  <^'*f'''V 
His  spells  BO  potent,  that  his  chBttgiBgki«i|* 
Open'd  or  shut  the  gates  of  life  and  '^ 
O'er  nature's  powers  he  clainM  •■F*' 

contronl, 
And  held  communion  with  all  Natare'i  tfm' 
The  name  and  place  of  every  herb  he  ^'^' 
Its  healing  balsam,  or  pemtdoat  dew* 
The  meanest  reptile,  and  the  noblest  ^ 
Of  ocean's  caverns,  or  the  living  ew<^ 
Obey'd  his  mandate :— Lord  of  all  tltfj^ 
Man  more  than  all  li^  hidden  art  csa^* 
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Ringed  to  hit  fice,  consolted,  and  rerered 
lia  oradeB, — deteited  him  and  fear'd. 


*'^Once  by  the  Hver,  in  a  wakin^^  dream, 
Ic  stood  to  watch  the  ever-mnning  stream, 
n  which,  reflected  upward  to  his  eyes, 

10  giddily  lookM  down  opon  the  skies, 
'or  thus  he  feign'cl  in  his  ecstatic  mood. 
To  summon  divination  from  the  flood, 
lis  steady  view  a  floating  object  cross'd ; 
lis  eye  pursued  it  till  the  sight  was  lost. — 
kn  outcast  Infant  in  a  fragile  bark ! 
The  riyer  whirled  the  willow-woven  ark 
)own  towards  the  deep ;  the  tide  returning 

bore 
The  little  voyager  unharmM  to  shore : 
lim  in  his  cradle-ship  securely  bound 
^ith  swathing  skins  at  eve  the  Goatherd 

found, 
^nrst  by  that  foster-sire  austere  and  rude. 
Midst  rocks  and  glens,  in  savage  solitude, 
imong  the  kids,  the  rescued  foundling  grew, 
Nutrition  from  whose  shaggy  dams  he  drew, 
rill  baby-curls  his  broader  temples  crown'd, 
Ind  torrid  suns  his  flexile  limbs  embrown'd : 
Then  as  he  sprang  from  green  to  florid  age, 
ind  rose  to  giant-stature,  stage  by  stage, 
fie  roamM  the  vallies  with  his  browsing  flock, 
Ind  leapt  in  joy  of  youth  from  rock  to  rock, 
[^limbM  the  sharp  precipice's  steepest  breast. 
To  seise  the  eagle  brooding  on  her  nest, 
Ind  rent  his  way  through  matted  woods,  to 

tear 
The  skulking  panther  from  his  hidden  lair. 

11  trodden  serpent,  horrible  and  vast. 
Sprang  on  the  heedless  rover  as  he  passM ; 
Limb  lockM  o'er  limb,  with  many  a  straiten- 
ing fold 

Of  orbs  inextricably  involved,  he  rollM 
On  earth  in  rengeance,  broke  the  twisted 

toils. 
Strangled  the  hissing  fiend,  and  wore  the 

spoils. 
With  hardy  exercise,  and  cruel  art, 
To  nerve  the  frame,  and  petrify  the  heart. 
The  wisard  train'd  his  pupil,  from  a  span. 
To  thrice  the  bulk  and  majesty  of  man. 
His  limbs  wer6  sinewy  strength ;  command- 
ing grace. 
And  dauntless  spirit  sparkled  in  his  face ; 
H  s  arm  could  pluck  the  lion  from  his  prey, 
And  hold  the  hom'd  rhinoceros  at  bay. 
His  feet  o'er  highest  hills  pursue  the  hind. 
Or  tire  the  ostrich  buoyant  on  the  wind. 


<'Yet  'twas  the  stripling's  chief  delight  to 

brave 
The  river's  wrath,and  wrestle  with  the  waye; 
When  torrent-rains  had  swoln  the  furious 

tide. 
Light  on  the  foamy  surge  he  loved  to  ride ; 
When  calm  and  clear  the  stream  was  wont 

to  flow. 
Fearless  he  dived  to  search  the  caves  below. 


His  childhood's  story,  often  told,  had 
wrought 

Sublimest  hopes  In  his  aspiring  thought. 

— Once  on  a  cedar,  from  its  mountain-throne 

Pluokt  by  the  tempest,  forth  he  sail'd  alone. 

And  reach'd  the  gulph ; — with  eye  of  eager 
fire. 

And  flushing  cheek,  he  watch'd  the  shores 
retire. 

Till  sky  and  water  wide  around  were  spread ; 

— Straight  to  the  sun  he  thought  his  voyage 
led. 

With  shouts  of  transport  hail'd  its  setting 
Hgbt, 

And  follow'd  all  the  long  and  lonely  night; 

But  ere  the  morning-star  expired,  he  found 

His  stranded  bark  once  more  on  earthly 
/  ground. 

Tears,  wrung  from  secret  shame,  suffused 
his  eyes. 

When  in  the  east  he  saw  the  sun  arise: 

Pride  quickly  check'd  them:— young  ambi- 
tion bum'd 

For  bolder  enterprise,  as  he  retum'd. 


^'Through  snares  and  deaths  pursuing  fame 

and  power. 
He  scom'd  his  flock  from  that  adventurous 

hour. 
And,    leagued  with  monsters  of  congenial 

birth. 
Began  to  scourge  and  subjugate  the  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Cain,  who  till'd  the 

soil. 
By  noble  arts  had  leam'd  to  lighten  toil ; 
Wisely  their  scatter'd  knowMge  he  com- 
bined; 
Yet  had  an  hundred    years  matured   his 

mind. 
Ere  with  the  ttrength  that  laid  the  forest 

low, 
Ai|d  skill  that  made  the  iron-furnace  glow. 
His  genius  lannch'd  the  keel,  and  sway'd 

the  helm, 
(His  throne  and  sceptre  on  the  watry  realm) 
While  from  the  tent  of  his  expanded  sail. 
He  eyed  the  heavens  and  flew  before  the  galty 
The  first  of  men,  whose  courage  knew  to 

guide 
The  bounding  Tessel  through  the  refluent 

tide. 
Then  swore  the  Giant,  In  his  pride  of  soul. 
To  range  the  universe  from  pole  to  pole. 
Rule  the  remotest  nations  with  his  nod. 
To  live  a  Hero,  and  to  die  a  God. 


«*This  is  the  king  that  wars  in  Eden ;— now 
Fulfill'd  at  length  he  deems  his  early  vow; 
His  foot  hath  overrun  the  world, — his  hand 
Smitten  to  dust  the  pride  of  eyery  land : 
The  Patriarchs  la«t,sbeneath  his  impious  rod, 
He  dooms  to  perish  or  abjure  their  Ckid. 
— O  God  of  truth!  rebuke  the  Tyrant's  rage. 
And  save  the  remnant  of  thine  heritage." 
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When  Javsh  ceased,  they  wiottA  npon  the 

height. 
Where  Urst  he  rested  on  fcis  lonelj  flight, 
Whence  to  the  sacred  menntain  far  away. 
The  lami  of  Eden  in  perspective  laj. 
'Twas  noon ; — they  tarried  there  till  milder 

hours 
Woke  with  light  airs  the  hreath  of  eyening- 

flowers. 


CANTO     VIII. 

*'TiiBBE  is  a  living  spirit  in  the  Lyre, 
A  hreath  of  music,  and  a  soul  of  fire; 
It  speaks  a  langnage,  to  the  world  unknown ; 
It  speaks  that  langnage  to  the  Bard  alone ; 
While  warbled  symphonies  entrance  his  ears. 
That  Spirit^s  voice  in  every  tone  he  hears; 
^Tis  his  the  mystic  meanmg  to  rehearse, 
To  utter  oracles  in  glowing  verse, 
Heroic  themes  from  age  to  age  prolong. 
And  make  the  dead  in  nature  live  in  song,. 
Though  graven  rocks  the  Warrior^s  deeds 

proclaim. 
And  moantains,  hewn  to  statues,  wear  his 

name; 

Though,  shrined  hi  adamant,  his  relics  lie 
Beneath  a  pyramid,  that  scales  the  sky ; 
All  that  the  hand  hath  fashion'd  shall  decay ; 
An  that  the  eye  admires  shall  pass  away ; 
The  mouldering  rocks,  the  Heto^s  hope  shall 

fail. 
Earthquakes  shall  heave  the  mountainfs  to 

the  vale^ 
The  shrine  of  Adamant  betray  its  trust. 
Arid  the  proud  Pyramid  resolve  to  dust ; 
The  Lyre  alone  immortal  fame  secures. 
For  Song  alone  through   Nature's  chaMge 

endures  ;^— 
Transfused  like  life,  from  breast  to  breast 

it  glows, 

From  Sire  to  Son  by  sure  succession  flows. 
Speeds  its  unceasing  flight  fromclime  to  clime. 
Outstripping  Death  upon  the  wings  of  Time. 


''Soul  of  the  Lyre !  whose  magic  power  can 

raise 
Inspiring  visions  of  departed  days ; — 
Or,  with  the  glimpses  of  mysterious  rhyme, 
Dawn  on  the  dreams  of  unawakenM  Time; 
Soul  of  the  Lyre !  instruct  thy  bard  to  sing 
The  latest  triumph  of  the  Giant-King, 
Who  sees  this  day  his  orb  of  glory  fill'd: 
— In  what  creative  numbers  shall  I  build. 
With  what  exalted  strains  of  music  crown, 
His  everiasting  pillar  of  renown? 
Though,  like  the  Rainbow,  by  a  wondrous 

birth. 
He  sprang  to  light,  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth; 
Though,  like  the  Rainbow,— for  he  cannot 

die,-^ 
His  form  shall  pass  unseen  into  the  sky ; 


Say,  shall  the  Hero  share  tie  cowaiA  ki 
Vanish  from  earth,  inglorioasly  forgot f 
No !  the  Divinity  tJiat  rules  the  lyre. 
And  clothes  these  lips  with  eloquence  of  fre. 
Commands  the  Song  to  rise  in  qoeBcUea 

flame. 
And  light  the  world  for  ever  with  his  1 


Thus  on  a  mountain's  Toienihle  head. 
Where  trees,  coeval  with  CreatioD,  sprcsri 
Their  massy-twisted  branches,   gr^^eca  mi 

Mature  below,  the>r  tops  in  dry  decay, 
A  Bard  of  Jubal's  lineage  prondlj  sung. 
Then  stay'd  awhile    the    raptures  of  ks 

tongue : 
A  shout  of  horrible  applause,  that  remt 
The  echoing  hills  and  answering  iiiuiam«l 
Burst  from  the  Giants, — where  in  barhorssi 

state, 
FIushM  witli  new  wine,  around  their  \jt^ 

they  sate: 
A  Chieftain  each,  who,  on  his  brazen  cm. 
Had  led  an  host  of  meaner  men  to  war; 
And  now  from  recent  fight  on  Eden^s  phei, 
Where  fell  their  foes,  in  helpless   coaffct 

slain, 
Yictoriously  return^,  beneath  the  trees 
They  rest  from  toil,  caronsing  at  their  emt 


Adjacent,  where  the  mountain's  sp 

breast 
Opened  in  airy  grandeur  to  the  west. 
Huge  piles  of  fragrant  Cedars,  on  the  fi 
As  altars  blazed,  while  victims  bled  arossi 
To  Gods,  whose  worship  vanishM  witk  tW 

flood, 
— Divinities  of  brass,  and  stone,  ai 
By  Man  himself  in  his  own  image 
The  fond  Creator  to  the  Creature  pray*4; 
And  he.  Mho  from  the  forest  or  the  rmk 
HewM  the  rough  mass,  adored  the  shsfs 

block  ; 
Then  seemM  his  flocks  ignoble  in  his  cyok 
His  choicest  herds  too  mean  for  sarrifiee. 
He  pourMhis  brethen's  blood  upon  theppc 
And  passed  his  sons  to  Demons  thrsngii  tk 

fire. 


Exalted  o'er  the  vassal  Chiefs,  behsM 
Their  Sovereign,  cast  in  Nature's  w^hti— 

mould ; 
Beneath  an  oak,  whose  woven  boughs  ir 

playM 
A  verdant  canopy  of  light  and  shade. 
Throned  on  a  rock  the  Giant-King  appcan 
In  the  full  manhood  of  five  hundred  jm»^ 
His  robe,  the  spoils  of  Lions,  by  his  mtc^ 
Dragged  from  their  dens,  or  slain  la  Am 

or  fight; 
His  raven-locks,   nnblanrh'd  by   withari^ 

Time, 
Amply  disfaeveird  o'er  his  brow  soUiHt;    « 
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[is  dark  eyes,  fltttliM  witl  rettleat  radiance, 

gleun 
like  broken  moonlight  rippling  on  the  ttreun. 
rrandeur  of    seal,    which   nothing  might 

appal, 
.nd  nothing  satisfy  if  less  than  all, 
[ad  atampM  upon  his  air,  hisfonn.  Ids  face, 
^lie  character  of  calm  and  awfnl  grace ; 
(at  direst  crueltj,  hy  gnile  represt^ 
mrk'd  in  the  dark  volcano  of  his  hreast, 
n  silence  brooding,  like  she  secret  power, 
That  springs  the  earthquake  at  the  midnight- 
hour. 

From  Eden's  summit,  with  obdurate  pride, 
led  from  afar,  the  battle-scene  he  eyed, 
IrVhere  late  he  crnsh'd,  with  one  remorseless 

blow. 
The  remnant  of  his  last  and  noblest  foe; 
it  hand  he  view'd  the  trophies  of  his  toils, 
[lerds,  flockS;  and  steeds,  the  world's  col- 
lected spoils; 
Selow,  his  legions  march'd  in  war-array, 
Unstain'd  with  blood  in  that  unequal  fray : 
—An  hundred  tribes,  whose  sons  their  arms 

had  borne, 
Without  contention,  from  the  field  at  mom, 
Their  bands  diridlng,  when  the  fight  was 

won. 
Darkened  the  region  tow'rds  the  slanting  sun. 
Like  clouds,  whose  shadows  o'er  the  land- 
scape sail, 
-^  While  to  their  camp,  that  fill'd  the  north- 
em  Tale, 
A  waving  sea  of  tents,  immensely  spread. 
The  trumpet  summon'd,  and  the  banners  led. 
With  these  a  train  of  captives,  sad  and 

slow. 
Moved  to  a  death  of  shame,  or  life  of  woe, 
A  death  on  altars  hateful  to  the  skies. 
Or  life  in  chains,  a  slower  sacrifice. 
Fair  smiled  the  fftce  of  Nature  ;'>all  serene 
And  lovely.  Evening  tranquillized  the  scene ; 
The  furies  of  the  fight  were  gone  to  rest, 
The  cloudless  sun  grew  broader  down  the 

west. 
The  hills  beneath  him  melted  from  the  sight. 
Receding  through  the  heaven  of  purple  light; 
Along  the  plain  the  maie  of  rivers  rolPd, 
And  verdant  shadows  gleamM  in  leaves  of 
gold. 

Thus  while  the  Tyrant  cast  his  haughty 

eye 
0*er  the  broad  landscape  and  incumbent  sky, 
His|heart  exulting whisper'd— ''All  is  mine'* 
And  heard  a  voice  from  all  things  answen 

"Thine." 
Snch  was  the  matchless  Chief,  whose  name 

of  yore. 
Fill*d  the  wide  world ;— his  name  is  known 

no  more: 
0  that  for  ever  from  the  rolls  of  fiame. 
Like  his,  had  perish*d   ev*ry  Conqueror^s 

! 


Then  had  aumkind  been  spaired,  in  afler- 

times, 
Their  greatest  anfferings  and  theb  greatest 

crimes. 
The  Hero  scoutges  not  his  Age  alone, 
His  curse  to  late  posterity  is  known : 
He  slays  his  thousands  with  his  living  breath. 
His  tens  of  thousands  by  his  fame  in  death. 
Achilles  quenchM  not  all  his  wrath  on  Greece, 
Through  Homer's  sdng  it«  miseries  never 

cease; 
Like  Phoebus'  shafts,  the  bright  contagion 

brings 
Plagues  on  the  people  for  the  fends  of  Kings. 
Tvnw  not  in  vain  the  son  of  Philip  sigh'd 
For  worlds  to  conquer, — o'er  the  western  tide. 
His  Spirit,  in  the  Spaniard's  form,  o'rrthrew 
Realms,  that  the  Macedonian  never  knew. 
The  steel  of  Brutus  struck  not  Caesar  dead ; 
Caesar  in  other  lands  hath  rear'd  his  head. 
And  fought,  of  friends  and  foes,  on  many  a 

plain. 
His  millions,  captured,  fugitive,  and  slain ; 
Yet  seldom  suffer'd,  where  his  Country  died, 
A  RoBMm  vengeance  for  his  parricide. 


The  sun  was  sunk ;  the  sacrificial  pyres 
From  smouldering  ashes  breathed  their  last 

bine  fires; 
The  smiling  Star,  that  lights  the  world  to 

rest, 
Walk'd  in  the  rosy  gardens  of  the  west. 
Like  Eve  erewhile,  through  Eden's  blooming 

bowers, 
A  lovelier  star  amidst  a  heaven  of  flowers. 
Now  in  the  freshness  of  the  falling  shade. 
Again  the  Minstrel  to  the  Monarch   play'd. 
— "Where  is  theYouth  renownMf  —  theYouth 

whose  voice 
Was  wont  to  make  the  listening  Camp  rejoice. 
When  to  his  harp,  in  many  a  peerless  strain, 
He  sang  the  wonders  of  the  Giant's  reign : 
O  where  is  Javan  ?  "—Thus  the  Bard  renew'd 
His  lay,  and  with  a  Rival's  transport  view'd 
The  cloud  of  sudden  anger,  that  o'ercame 
The  Tyrant's  countenance,  at  Javan's  name; 
Javan,  whose  song  was  once  his  soul's  delight. 
Now  doom'd  a  traitor  recreant  by  his  flight. 
The  envious  Minstrel  smiled ;  then  boldly  ran 
His  prelude  o'er  the  chords,  and  thus  began. 


"*Twa8  on  the  mora  that  faithless  Javan 

fled, 
To  yonder  plain  the  King  of  nations  led 
His  countless  hosts,  and  stretched  their  wide 

array 
Along  the  woods,  within  whose  shelter  lay 
The  sons  of  Eden: — these,  with  secret  pride. 
In  ambush  thus  the  Invincible  defied : 
— Girt  with  the  forest,  wherefore  should  we 

fear? 
The  Giant's  sword  shall  never  reach  us  here : 
Behind,  the  River  rolls  its  deep  defence; 
The  Giant's  hand  shall  never  pluck  ns  hence. 
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Vain  boast  of  fools !  who  to  that  hand  prepare 
For  their  own  lives  the  ineTitable  snare: 
His  lef^ions  smote  the  standards  of  the  wood, 
And  with  their  prostrate  strength  controulM 

the  flood ; 
Lopt  off  their  bonghs,  and  jointed  beam  to 

beam, 
The  pines  and  oaks  were  launchM  upon  the 

stream. 
An  huqdred  rafts. — Yet  still  within  a  zone 
Of  tangled  coppices, — a  waste,  overgrown 
With  briars  and  thorns,  the  dauntless  yictims 

lie, 
Scorn  to  surrender,  and  prepare  to  die. 
The  second  sun  went  down;  the  Monarch's 

plan 
Was  perfected ;  the  dire  assault  began. 


'^Marshall'd  by  twilight,  his  obedient  bands 
Engirt  the  wood,  with  torches  in  their  hands  ^ 
The  signal  given,  they  shoot  them  through 

the  air; 
The  blazing  brands  in  rapid  vollies  glare. 
Descending  through  the  gloom  with  spangled 

light. 
As  if  the  stars  were  falling  through  the  night 
Along  the  withered  grass  the  wild-fire  flew, 
Higher  and  hotter  with  obstruction  grew; 
The    green    wood    hissM ;  from  crackling 

thickets  broke 
I<>ght  glancing   flame,    and   heavy  rolling 

smoke ; 
Till  all  the  breath  of  forest  seemed  to  rise 
In  raging  conflagration  to  the  skies. 
Fresh  o'er  our  heads  the  winds  propitious 

blow. 
But  roll  the  fierce  combustion  on  the  foe. 
Awhile  they  paused,  of  every  hope  bereft. 
Choice  of  destruction  all  their  refuge  left; 
If  from  the  flames  they  fled,  behind  them  lay 
The  river  roaring  to  receive  his  prey ; 
If  through   the  stream    they    sought   the 

farther  strand, 
Our  rafts  were  moor'd  to  meet  them  ere  they 

land; 
With  triple  death  environed  thus  they  stood. 
Till  nearer  peril  drove  them  to  the  flood. 
Safe  on  a  hill,   where  sweetest  moonlight 

slept. 
As  o'er  the  changing  scene  my  watch  I  kept, 
I  heard  their  shrieks  of  agony;  I  hear 
Those  shrieks  still  ring  in  my  tormented  ear ; 
I  saw  them  leap  the  gulph  with  headlong 

fright ; 
O  that  mine  eyes  could  now  forget  that  sight ! 
They  sank  in  multitude ;  but,  prompt  to  save, 
Our  warriors  snatch'd  the  stragglers  from 

the  wave. 
And  on  their  rafts  a  noble  harvest  bore 
Of  rescued  heroes,  captive,  to  the  shore. 


''One  little  troop  their  lessening  ground 
maintain 'd. 
Till  space  to  perish  in  alone  remain'd ; 


Then  with  a  shout  that  rest  the  eehsiiiiir. 
More  like  the  shout  of  victory  than  de^ 
Wedged  in  a  solid  phalanx,  inaa  by  sat, 
Right  through  the  scorching  wildemeM  ifar 

ran. 
Where   half-extinct   the    smoulderiag  im 

Rlow'd, 
And  lev^U'd  copses  strew'd  the  opea  rssi 
Unharm'd  as  spirits  while  they  seeB*4ti 


Their  lighted   features    flared   like  tubs 

brass; 
Around    the    flames    in   writhing  rslian 

spread. 
Thwarted  their  path,  or  mingled  o^er  tkir 

head; 
Beneath  their  feet  the  fires  to  ashes  tin  i 
But  in  their  wake  with  monntiag  fury  ^vti 
Our  host  recoird  from  that  amaiiBg  vf^\ 
Scarcely  the  King  himself  restraiii'4  tbe? 

flight; 
He,  witli  his  Chiefs,  in  brazen  amioar,  •Hi' 
Unmoved,  to  meet  the  maniacs  from  the  vW 
Dark  as  a  thunder-cloud  their  phalssxciai 
But  split  like  lightning  into  forms  of  (hv- 
Soon  as  in  purer  air  their  heads  thfj  nmi 
To  taste  the  breath  of  heaven,  their  gai«(s» 

blazed; 
Then  blind,  distracted,  weaponless, yet iiA* 
With  dreadful  valour,  on  their  foet  ^ 

msh'd ; 
The  Giants  met  them  midway  oa  the  pba: 
'Twas  but  a  struggle  of  a  momeat;--ita* 
They  fell ;  their  relics,  to  the  flames  retiit  t 
As   offerings  to   the  immortal  Gsdt  v«>« 

bum'd ; 
And  never  did  the  light  of  morning  rue 
Upon  the  clouds  of  such  a  sacrifice." 


Abruptly  here  the  Minstrel  ceased  fvt 
And  every  face  was  tum'd  upon  the  Ki«?; 
He,  while  the  stoutest  hearts  recoil'^  ^ 

fear. 
And  Giants  trembled  their  own  deeds  (•fc««' 
Unmoved  and  unrelenting,  in  his  oisi 
Deeds  of  more  impious  enterprise  dftis*'' 
A  dire  conception  labour 'd  in  his  b«srt; 
His  eye  was  sternly  pointed  to  the  wcit 
Where  stood  the  Mount  of  Paradise  isW* 
Whose  guarded  top,  since  Man's  prtuvT 

tuons  crisie* 
By  noon,  a  dusky  cloud  appear'd  ts  riie. 
But  blazed  a  beacon  through  noctnroslibA 
As  Aetna,  view'd  from  ocean  far  •^^ 
Slumbers  in  blue  revolving  smoke  hj  ■!• 
Till  darkness,  with  terrific  splendosr,  ifc*^ 
The  eternal  fires  that  crest  the  etenslMf^* 
So  where  the  Cherubim  in  visioa  tsis'^ 
Their  flaming  swords,  the  snnmiit  !•**'' 

orbnrn'd.  ^^ 
And  now  conspicuous  through  the  i^vp 

glooOt       ^^ 
The  glancing  beams  the  distant  bilhw"^ 
And,  as  the  shadows  deepen  o'er  ^  r*j 
Scatter  a  red  and  wavering  lustre  '•■* 
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Awhile  the  Monarch,  fearlestly  amazeil, 
IVith  jealous  anger  on  the  glory  gazed; 
ilready  had  hit  arm  in  hattle  hurl'd 
dis  thunders  round  the  subjugated  world; 
Lord  of  the  nether  UniTerse,  his  pride 
^as  rein*d,  while  Paradbe  his  power  de^ed, 
Kn   upland  Isle,   by  meeting  streams  em- 
braced, 
[t  tower'dto  heaven  amidst  a  sandy  waste; 
[lelow,  impenetrable  woods  displayed 
Oepths  of  mysterious  solitude  and  shade; 
iboTe,  with  adamantine  bulwarks  crown*d, 
Primeval  roclts  in  hoary  masses  frown*d; 
[>^er  all  were  seen  the  Cherubim  of  light. 
Like  pillared  flames  amidst  the  falling  ^ight ; 
So   high   it  rose,   so  bright   the  mountain 

shone, 
[t  seemed  the  footstool  of  Jehovah^s  throne. 


The  Giant  panted  with  intense  dedire 
To  scale  those  heights,  and  storm  the  walb 

of  Gre: 
His  ardent  soul  in  ecstacy  of  thought. 
Even   now  ^  with  Michael   and   his  Angeb 

fought, 
4nd  saw  the  Seraphim,  like  meteors  driven 
Before  his   banners  through  the  gates  of 

heaven, 
While  he  secure  the  glorious  garden  trod, 
And  sway'd  his  sceptre  from  the  Mount  of 

God. 

When  suddenly  the  Bard  had  ceased  to 

sing. 
While  all  the  Chieftains  gazed  upon  their 

King, 
Whose    changing    looks    a    rising,  storm 

bespoke. 
Ere  from  his  lips  the  dread  explosion  broke. 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  before  his  face 
Were  led  the  captives  of  the  Patriarchs*  race, 
—A  lovely  and  a  venerable  band 
Of  young  and  old,  amidst  their  foes  they 

stand; 
Unawed  they  see  the  fiery  trial  near; 
They  fear*d  their  God,  and  knew  no  other 

fear. 

To  light  the  dusky  scene,  resplendent  fires. 

Of  pine  and  cedar,  blaced  in  lofty  pyres; 

While  from  the  east  the  moon  with  doubtful 
gleams 

Now  tipt  the  hills,  now  glanced  athwart 
the  streams; 

Till,  darting  through  the  clouds  her  beau- 
teous eye. 

She  open'd  all  the  temple  of  the  sky. 

The  Giants,  closing  in  a  narrower  ring. 

By  tarns  surveyed  the  prisoners  and  the  King. 

Javan  stood  forth; — to  all  the  youth  was 
known, 

And  every  eye  was  fibied  on  him  alone. 


CANTO     IX. 

A  OLBAM  of  joy,  at  that  expected  sight. 
Shot  o'er  the  Monarch's  brow  with  baleful 

light; 
'^Behold,"  thought  he,  <'the  great  decisive 

hour; 
Ere  mom,  these  Sons  of  God  shall  prove  my 

power : 
Offer'd  by  me,  their  blood  shall  be  the  price 
Of  Demon -aid  to  conquer  Paradise." 
Thus  while  he  threatenM,  Javan  caught  his 

view. 
And  instantly  his  visage  changed  its  hue; 
Inflamed  with  rage  past  utterance, he  frown'd, 
He  gnash 'd  his  teeth,    and  wildly  glared 

around, 
As  one  who  saw  a  spectre  in  the  air. 
And  durst  not  look  upon  it,  nor  forbear ; 
Still  on  the  youth,  his  eye,  wherever  cast. 
Abhorrently  retum'd,  and  ilxM  at  last : 
*^Slaves!   smite  the  Traitor;  be  his  limbs 

consigned 
To  flames,  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind." 
He  cried  in  tone  so  vehement,  so  loud. 
Instinctively  recoiPd  the  shuddering  crowd ; 
And   ere  the  guards  to  seize  their  victim 

rufih'd, 
The  Youth  was  pleading, — ev«'ry  breath  wiis 

hush'd; 
Pale,  but  undauntedly,  he  faced  his  foes; 
Warm  as  he  spoke  his  kindling  spirit  rose ; 
Well  pleased,  on  him  the  Patriarch-fathers 

smiled, 
And  every  Mother  loved  him  as  her  child. 

'^Monarch !  to  thee 410  traitor,here  I  stand; 
These  are  my  brethren,  this  my  native  land ; 
My  native  land,  by  sword  and  fire  consumed. 
My  brethren,captive,and  to  death  foredoom'^d; 
To  these  indeed  a  Rebel  in  my  youth, 
A  fugitive  apostate  from  the  truth. 
Too  late  repentant,  I  confess  my  crime. 
And  mourn  o'er  lost  irrevocable  time. 
— When  from  thy  camp  by  conscience  urged 

to  flee, 
I  plann'd  no  wrong,  I  laid  no  snare  for  thee: 
Did  I  provoke  these  Sons  of  Innocence, 
Against  thine  arms,  to  rise  in  vain  defence  ? 
No;  I   conjured   them,  ere  this  threaten'd 

hour. 
In  sheltering  forests  to  escape  thy  power ; 
Firm  in  their  rectitude,  they  scom'd  to  fly ; 
Thy  foes  they  were  not, — they  resolved  todie. 
Yet  think  nqt  thou,  amidst  thy  warlike  bands, 
They  lie  beyond  redemption  in  thine  hands ; 
The  God  in  whom  they  trust  may  help  them 

still. 

They  know  he  can  deliver,  and  HE  WILL: 
Whether  by  life,  or  death,  afflicts  them  not. 
On  his  decree,  not  thine,  they  rest  their  lot. 
For  me,  unworthy  with  the  Just  to  share 
Death  or  deliverance,  this  is  Javan's  prayer: 
Mercy,  O  God !  to  these  in  life  be  shewn, 
I  die  rejoicing,  if  I  die  alone." 
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'^Tbon  thali  not  die  alone ;  **  a  roice  replied, 
A  well-known  voice — HwasZillah  at  his  side; 
She,  while  he  spake,  with  eagerness  to  hear, 
Step  after  step,  unconscious^  drew  near ; 
Her  bosom  with  severe  compunction  wrung. 
Pleased  or  alarra*d,  on  every  word  she  hung. 
He  tnm'd  his  face ; — with  agonizing  air, 
In  all  the  desolation  of  despair. 
She  stood ;  her  hands  to  heaven  uplift  and 

clasp  t. 
Then  suddenly  unloosed,  his  arm  she  graap^d. 
And  thus,  in  wild  apostrophes  of  woe. 
Vented  her  grief  while  tears  refused  to  flow. 


"0  I  have  wronged  thee,Javan! — Let  us  be 
Espoused  in  death:— No,  I  will  die  for  thee. 
— Tyrant!  behold  thy  victim;  on  my  head 
Be  all  the  bitterness  of  vengeance  shed. 
But  spare  the  Innocent;  let  Javan  live, 
IVhose   crime  was  love: — Can   Javan   too 

forgive 
Love*8  lightest,  fondest  weakness,  maiden- 
shame, 
—It  was  not  pride,— that  hid  my  bosom- 

JhuneT 
And  wilt  thou  mourn  the  poor  transgressor's 

death. 
Who  says,   I  love   thee,  with   her   lateat 

breath? 
And  when  thou  thinkst  of  days  and  ycara 

gone  by. 
Will  thoughU  of  ZiUah   sometimes  swell 

thine  eye? 
If  ever  thou  hast  cherished  in  thine  heart 
Yisions  of  hope,  in  which  I  bore  a  part ; 
If  ever  thou  hast  long'd  with  roe  to  share 
One  home-bom   joy,   one  home-endearing 

care; 
If  thou  didst  ever  love  me ; — speak  the  word. 
Which  late  wiih  feigned  indifferrnry  I  heard; 
Tell  me,  thou  lovest  me  still ; — haste,  Javan, 

Dmrk, 
How  high  those  rufiane  pile  the  taggoim, — 

hark, 
How  the  flames  crackle, — see,  how  fierce 

they  glare. 
Like  fiery  serpents  hissing  through  the  air; 
Farewell;  1  fear  them  not — Now  seize  me, 

bind 
These  willing  limbs, — ^ye  cannot  touch  the 

mind; 
Unawed,  I  stand  on  Nature's  faiKng  brink: 
— Nay,  K>ok  not  on  me,  Javan,  lest  I  shrink; 
Give  me  thy  prayers,  but  turn  away  thine 

That  1  amy  lift  my  soul  to  heaven,  and  die.'' 


Thus  Zillah  raved  in  passionate  distress, 
Till  frenzy  soften'd  into  tenderness ; 
Sorrow  and  Love,  with  iiilerroingling  grace, 
Trrror  and  beauty,  lightea'd  o'er  her  face ; 
Her  voice,  her  eye,  in  every  soul  was  felt. 
And  Giant-hearts  were  moved,  unwont  to 
melt. 


Javan,  in  wonder,  pity,  and  deligkt 
Almost  forgot  his  being,  at  the  ligM 
That  bending  form,  thoae  suppliaat  m 


The  strange  illusioaa  •£  a  Lover's  in 
And  while  she  dung  upon  hie  ana,  kcj 
His  linsba,  his  Kpe,as  by  cwhaatmotli 
He  dare  not  tondi  her,  lest  the  cbtrad 

break. 
He  dare  aoi  move,  leat  he  himself  d 

wake. 


But  when  she  ceased  to  speak  ui  k 

hear. 
The  silence  startled  him  ; — cold,  tia^i 

fear 
Crept  o'er  his  nerves; — in  thougki  h(i 

his  eye 
Back  on  the  world,  and  heaved  a  bitter 
Thus  Arom  life's  sweetest  pleasnm  tl 

torn, 
Just  when  he  seem'd  to  new  exiiteace  k 
And  cease  to  feel,  when  feeling  cessel  tl 
A  fever  of  protracted  misery. 
And  cease  to  love,  when  Lore  no  msit 

pain; 
Twas  but  a  pang  of  transient  wmJam 

**Vain 
Are  all  thy  sorrows,"  faulteriogly  k«  "^ 
"Already  I  am  numbered  with  the  M\ 
But  long  and  blissfully  may  ZQlth  livt! 
— And  canst  thou  Ja van's  cruel  tconttrp^ 
And  wilt  thou  mourn  the  poor  trsatgrcMrt 

death,  . 

Who  says,  I  love  thee,  with  his  latest knftf' 
lAntf  when  thou  thmkst  of  days  mir'^ 

gone  by. 
Win  thoughU  of  Javan  sonetiBKi  t^ 

thine  eye? 
Ah!  while  Iwither'd  in  thychUliBf  f^ 
'Twas  easy  then  to  lay  life's  bartboi^^: 
When  singly  sentenced  to  these  itB«  ^ 

mind 
GHiried  in  leaving  all  1  l«ved  behisi; 
How  bast  thou  triumph 'd  o'er  me  is  tk»  "J^ 
One  look  has  crosh'd  my  ssd's  edk^ 

power; 
Thy  scorn  I  might  endure,  thy  P^*f;: 
But  oh  thy  kindness  makes  it  hsH  t»^ 
"Then  we  wiU  die  togetherZ-^Zahk! » 
Thou  sbalt  not  perish,  let  me,  let  !■«  r* 
Behold  thy  ParenU !  cahn  thy  fathcr^^^ 
Thy  mother  weeps;  canst  tbon  wiW'' 

tears?*" 


"Away  with  foUy!"  in  t 

Exclaim 'd  a  voice,more  horrid  tbsstkrf*' 
Of  famish'd  tyger  leaping  on  his  F^V^^ 
— Cmw^h'd  at  the  Mooarch'e  feet  tbeSp«^ 

But  starting  up,  in  his  frnrorisas  ■*• 
That  Monarch's  ancient  fostcr-«rf wnf* 
The  6oatherd,—he  who  snatch'^  ^'^ 
the  floea,    ^ 
The  Sorcerer,  who  Aimed  him  ap  I* ''^' 
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riM,  still  hit  OTil  Geaio^  feUy  Wot 

>n    one    bold   purpose,  went  where'er  he 

went; 
'IhU  parpoee,  long  is  his  own  boeom  aenl'd, 
Lipe  for  fulfilment  now,  he  thus  reToard. 
'all  in  the  midel  he  mahM ;  alarmed,  aghait, 
riaota  and  Captives  trembled  as  he  passed, 
'or  acarcely  seemed  he  of  the  sons  of  earth; 
Fnchronicled  the  hour  that  gayehim  birth; 
luMigk  shrunk  his  cheek,  his  tenyles  deeply 

ploup:h*C 
Leen  was  hia  Tultnre-^e,  his  strength  on- 

bow'd ; 
twarthj  his  features;  Teaerably  gprey, 
lis  beard  disheyeird  o>r  his  bosom  laj : 
laid  was  his  front;  but,   white  as  snow 

behind, 
lis  ample  loeks  were  scattered  to  the  wind ; 
faked  be  stood,  save  round  his  loins  a  sone 
>f  shagged  fur,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown 
i   serpent'a  skin,  that   crossM  his  breast, 

and  round 
lis  body  thrice  in  glittering  Tolumes  wound. 


All  gazed  with  horror:  —  deep  unutter'd 

thought 
[n  eyery  muscle  of  his  risage  wrought. 
Sis  eye,  as  if  his  eye  could  see  the  air, 
k¥as  fix'd ;  up-writhing  rose  his  horrent  hair; 
flis  limbs  grew  dislocate,    convulsed  his 

frame; 
Deep  from  his  chest  mysterious  noises  came, 
Now  purring,  hissing,  barkinr,  then  they 

swelled 
To  hideous  dissonance;  he  shriekM,  he  yell'd, 
fks  if  the  Legioa-iend  his  soul  possess'd, 
ind   a  whole  hell  were  worrying  in  his 

breast; 
Then  down  he  dash'd*  himself  on  earth,  and 

roird 
[n  agony,  till  powerless,  stif,  and  coM, 
With  Utee  uptumM  to  hearen,  and  arms 

outspread, 
k  ghastly  spectacle,  he  lay  as  dead ; 
The  living  too  stood  round,  like  forms  of 

death. 
And  every  pulse  was  hushM  and  every  breath. 


Meanwhile  the  wind  arose,  the  clouds  were 

driven 

In  watry  masses  through  the  waste  of  heaven. 

The  groaning  woods  foretold  a  tempest  nigh. 

And  silent  lightnings  ddrmish'd  in  the  sky. 


Ere  long  the  Wtiard  started  from  the 
ground. 
Giddily  reelM,  and  look'd  bewildered  round. 
Till  on  the  King  he  fiz'd  his  hideous  gaxe ; 
Then  rapt  with  ecstacy  and  broad  amaxe. 
He  kneeVd  in  adoration,  humbly  bow'd 
His  ftice  upon  his  hands,  and  cned  aloud ; 
Yet  so  remote  and  strange  his  accents  fell. 
They  seem'd  the  voice  of  an  Invisible: 


««Hail!  King  and  Conguerorj  of  the  peopled 

earth, 
And  more  than  King  and  Conqueror !  Know 

thy  birth; 
Thou  art  a  ray  of  uncreated  fire. 
The  Sun  himself  is  thy  celestial  Sire ; 
The  Moon  thy  Mother,  who  to  me  consign'd 
Her  babe  in  secrecy,  to  bless  mankind. 
These  eyes  have  watch'd  thee  rising,  year 

by  year. 
More  great,  more  glorious  in  thine  high 

career. 
As  the  young  Eagle  plies  his  Rowing  wings 
In  bounded  nights,  and  sails  in  wider  rings. 
Till  to  the  fountain  of  meridian  day. 
Full-plumed  and  perfected  he  soars  away  : 
Thus  have  I  markM  thee,  since  thy  course 

begun. 
Still  upward  tending  to  thy  Sire,  the  Sun : 
Now  midway  meet  him ;  from  yon  flaming 

height, 
Chace  the  vain  phantoms  of  Cherubic  Ught; 
There  build  a  tower,  whose  spiral  top  diall 

rise. 
Circle  o*elr  circle,  lessening  to  the  skies: 
The  Stars,  thy  brethren,  in  their  spheres 

shall  stand 
To  hail  thee  welcome  to  thv  native  land ; 
The  moon  shall  clasp  thee  ia  her  glad  em- 
brace. 
The  Sun  behold  his  image  in  thy  face. 
And  call  thee,  as  his  offspring  and  his  heir. 
His  throne,  his  empire,  and  his  orb  to  share.** 


Rising  and  turning  his  terrific  bead. 
That  chilled  beholders,  thus  the  Enchanter 

said: 
— '^Prepare,  prepare  the  piles  of  sacrifice. 
The  power  that  rales  on  earth  shall  rule  the 

skies: 
Hither,ohCluefs!  the  capti  vePatriarchsbring, 
And  pour  their  blood  an  offering  to  your  King  ; 
He,  like  his  Sire,  the  Sun,  in  transient  clouds. 
His  veird  Divinity  from  mortals  shrouds. 
Too  pure  to  shine  till  these  his  foes  are  slain. 
And  conquered  Paradise  hath  crown*d  his 

reign. 
Haste,  heap  the  lallen  cedars  on  the  pyres. 
And  give  the  victims  living  to  the  fires; 
Shall  He,  ia  whom  they  vainly  trust,  with- 
stand 
Yonv  Soreveign's  wrath,  or  pluck  them  fhmi 

his  hand? 
We  dare  him ; — if  He  saves  his  Servants  now. 
To  Him  let  every  knee  in  Nature  bow. 
For  HE  is  OOD**--at  that  most  awful  name, 
A  spasm  of  horror  witherM  up  bra  frame; 
Even  as  he  stood  and  looked, — he  looks,  he 

stands. 
With  heaven -de^fing  front,    and  clenched 


And  lips  '1ialf-open*d,  eager  from  his  breast 
To  blot  the  blasphemy,  by  force  roprest; 
For  not  in  feign*d  abstraction,  as  before. 
He  practised  foal  deceit  by  damned  lore. 
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A  froflt  was  on  hU  nerres,  and  in  hit  veini 
A  fire,  consiuning  with  infernal  pains ; 
Conscious,  thbngh  motionless  his  limbs  were 

f^own ; 
Alive  to  suffering,  but  alive  in  stone. 


In  silent  expectation,  sore  amazed. 
The  King  and  Chieftains  on  the  Sorcerer 

gazed; 
Awhile  no  soond  was  heard,  save  throngh 

the  woods, 
The  wind  decp-thnndering,  and  the  dashing 

floods: 
At  length,with  solemn  step,  amidst  the  scene, 
IVhere  that  false  prophet  shewed  his  frantic 

mien, 
Where  lorid  flames  from  green-wood  altars 

bum*d, 
Enoch  stood  forth; — on  him  all  eyes  were 

tnm'd, 
O^er  his  dim  form  and  saintly  visage  fell 
The  light  that  glared  upon  that  priest  of 

hell. 
Unutterably  awftel  was  his  look ; 
Through  every  joint  the  Giant  -  Monarch 

shook; 
Shook,  like  Belshazzar,  in  his  festive  hall, 
When  the  hand  wrote  his  judgment  on  the 

wall; 
Shook,  like  Eliphaz,  with  dissolving  fright. 
In  thoughts  amidst  the  visions  of  the  night, 
When  as  the  spirit  passM  before  his  face. 
Nor  limb,  nor  lineament  his  eye  could  trace ; 
A  form  of  mystery,  that  chiU'd  his  blood. 
Close  at  his  couch  in  living  terror  stood. 
And  death-like  silence,'   till  a  voice,   more 

drear. 
More  dreadful  than  the  silence  reachM  his 

car : 
Thus   from    surrounding    darkness    Enoch 

brake. 
And  thus  the  Giant  trembled  while  he  spake. 


CANTO     X. 

^^Tna  Lord  is  jealous:— He.  who  reigns  on 
high. 

Upholds  the  earth,  and  spreads  abroad  the 
Bky; 

His  voice  the  Moon  and  Stars  by  night  obey, 

He  sends  the  Sun,  his  Servant,  forth  by  day  : 

From  Him  all  beings  came,  on  Him  depend. 

To  Him  return,  their  Author,  Sovereign, 
End. 

Who  shall  destroy  when  he  would  save? 
or  stand. 

When  he  destroys,  the  stroke  of  his  right 
hand? 

With  none  his  name  and  power  will  He  di- 
vide, 

For  HE  is  GOD,  and  there  is  none  beside. 


'«The  Proud  shall  periAii:— mark  I:  - 
iiis  air 
In  impotence  of  malice  ansl  despmir. 
What   frenzy  fires   the    Isold    bbuf 

cheek! 
He  looks  the  curses  which  li«  csannc't 
An  hand  hath  tonch'd  him  that  be  oorr 
TouchM,   and  for  ever   criash^d  bin: 

pride; 
Yet  shall  he  live,  despised  mm  fear'd 
The  great  deceiver  shall  decsei^e  do  • 
Children  shall  pluck  the  beard  of  him. 


Palsied  the  boldest  hands,  the  stoat  e«i ) 
His  vaunted  wisdom  foolo    rnhmil   U.z 

mc€>n^ 
When  muttering  spells,  a  mpectmcle  f 
A  driveling  Idiot,  he  shall  fondij  mi 
From  house  to  house,  and  newer  find  a  b 


The  Wizard  heard  his  senteitce ;  £  r 

A  moment  longer ;  from  his  trance  oorh 
He  plunged  into  the  woods; — the  Fn 

then 
Turned,  and  took  up  his  parable  agai-: 


''The  Proud  shall  perish: — Monarrh '  i- 

thy  doom; 
Thy  bones  shall  lack  the  shelter  of  a  t< 
Not  in  the  battle-field  thine  eyes  shall  •    • 
Slain  upon  thousands  of  thy  slaiig-hl^rW/- 
Not  on  the  throne  of  empire,  nor  th**  (*- 
Of  weary  Nature,  thonshalt  bow  thioc  I' 
Death  lurks  in  ambush  ;  Death,   wi'tiit-  • 

name, 
Shall  pluck  thee  from  thy  pinnacle  of  idi 
At  eve,  rejoicing  o^er  thy  finish^  toil. 
Thy  soul  shall  deem  the  universe  hrr  tp* 
The  dawn  shall  see  thy  carcase  cast  j^*. 
The  wolves,  at  sunrise,  slumberoa  th»r  yr' 
Cut  from  the  living,  whither  dost  thou  r  ' 
Hades  is  moved  to  meet  thee  from  hti*'^ 
The  Kings  thy  sword  had  slain,  the  inii'>  I* 

Dead, 
Start  from  their  thrones  at  thy  dcscfa<^' « 

t^d; 
They  ask  in  scorn: — 'Destroyer!  is  it  ih"' 
Art  tliou, — thou  too, — become  like sof  t*['^^ 
Torn  from  the  feast  of  music,  wine,  asd  mi'* 
The  worms  thy  covering,  and  thycoui))  ' 

earth: 
How  art  thou  falPn  from  thine  etherisi  b«  >:  ^ ' 
Son  of  the  rooming  !  sunk  in  endlen  "h^^ 
How  art  thou  faU'n,  who  saidst,  ia  pn^'  - 

soul, 
I  will  ascend  above  the  starry  pole. 
Thence  rule  the  adoring  nations  vith  b*! 

nod,  ^ 

And  set  my  throne  above  the  Mount  nf  ('■' 
Spilt  in  the  dust,    thy  blood   pollstn  ti- 

ground ; 
Sought  by  the  eyes  that  fear'd  tbec.  r> 

not  fomid; 
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^liy  CkiefUins  pause,  they  turn  thj  relice 

o'er, 
^lien  pass  thee  bj,— for  thoa  art  known  no 

more, 
lail  to  thine  advent!  Potentate,  in  hell, 
JnfearM,  unflatter^d,  undistingnith^d  dwell; 
>n  earth  thy  fierce  ambition  knew  no  rest, 
L  worm,  a  flame  for  ever  in  thy  breast ; 
■iere  feel  the  rage  of  unconsuming  fire. 
ntense,  eternal,  impotent  desire^ 
^/ereUe,the deathless  worm's  unwasting  prey, 
[n  chains  of  darkness  till  the  judgment-day.* 


^^Thiia  while  the  dead  thy  fearful  welcome 

sing, 
rhy  living  slaves  bewail  their  vanish^  Kfhg. 
Then,  though  thy  reign  with  infamy  expire, 
Fulfiird  in  death  shall  be  thy  vain  desire ; 
The  traitors,  reeking  with  thy  blood,  shail 

swear. 
They  saw  their  sovereign  ravish'd  through 

the  air. 
And  point  thy  star,  revolving  oVr  the  night, 
A  baleful  comet  with  portentous  light, 
'Midst  clouds  aad  storms,  denouncing  from 

afar 
Famine  and  ha^ock,  pestilence  and  war. 
Temples,  not  tombs,  thy  monuments  shall  "be. 
And  altars  blaze  on  hills  and  groves  to  thee; 
A  pyramid  shall  consecrate  thy  crimes. 
Thy  name  and  honours  to  succeeding  times ; 
There  shall  thine  image  hold  the  highest 

place 
Among  the  Gods  of  man's  revolted  race ! 


'«Tliat  race  shall  perish :— M en  and  Giants, 
all 
Thy  kindred  and  thy  worshippers  shall  fall. 
The  babe,  whose  life  with  yesterday  began, 
May  ■pring  to  youth,  and  ripen  into  man, 
But  ere  his  locks  are  tinged  with  fading 

gray. 
This  world  of  sinners  shall  be  swept  away. 
Jehovah  lifts  his  standard  to  the  skies. 
Swift  at  the  signal  winds  and  vapours  rise; 
The  sun  in  sackcloth  veils  his  face  at  noon, — 
The  stars  are  quench 'd,  and  tumM  to  blood 

the  moon. 
Heaven's  fountains  open^clouds  dissolving  roll 
In  mingled  cataracts  from  pole  to  pole. 
Earth's  central  sluices  burst,  the  hills  uptom. 
In  rapid  whirlpools  down  the  gulph  are  borne ; 
The  voice,  that  taught  the  Deep  his  bounds 

to  know. 
Thus  far,oh  Sea !  nor  farther  shalt  thou  go, — 
Sends  forth  the  floods,  commission'd  to  de- 
vour. 
With  boundless  licence  and  resistless  power; 
They  own  no  impulse  bnt  the  tempest's  sway, 
Nor  find  a  limit  bnt  the  light  of  day. 


*^TheYision  opens:~sunk  beneath  the  wave. 
The  Guilty  share  an  universal  grave; 


One  wilderness  of  water  rolls  in  view. 
And  heaven  and  ocean  wear  one  turbid  hue  ; 
Still   stream   unbroken   torrents   from    the 

skies. 
Higher  beneath  the  inundations  rise; 
A  lurid  twilight  glares  athwart  the  scene. 
Low  thunders  peal,  faint  lightnings  flash 

between. 
— Methinks  I  see  a  distant  vessel  ride, 
A  lonely  object  on  the  shoreless  tide ; 
Within  whose  ark  the  Innocent  have  found 
Safety ,while  stay 'd  Destruction  ravens  round; 
Thus,  in  the  hour  of  vengeance,  God,  who 

knows 
His  servants,  spares  them,  while  he  smites 

his  foes. 


''Eastward  I  turn; --o'er  all  the  deluged 

lands. 
Unshaken  yet,  a  mighty  mountain  stands, 
Where  Seth,  of  old,  his  flock  to  pasture  led. 
And  watch 'd  the  stars  at  midnight,  from  its 

head; 
An  Island  now,  its  dark  majestic  form 
Scowls  through  the  thickest  ravage  of  the 

storm ; 
While  on  its  top,  the  monument  of  fame. 
Built  by  thy  murderers  to  adorn  thy  name. 
Defies  the  shock ; — a  thousand  cubits  high. 
The  sloping  Pyramid  ascends  the  sky. 
Thither,  their  latest  refuge  in  distress. 
Like  hunted  wolves,the  rallying  Giants  press ; 
Round  the  broad  base  of  that  stupendous 

tower. 
The  shuddering  fugitives  collect  their  power. 
Cling  to  the  dizzy  clifl\  o'er  ocean  bi-nd. 
And  howl  with  terror  as  the  deeps  ascend. 
The  mountain's  strong  foundations  still  en- 
dure. 
The  heights  repel  the  surge. — Awhile  secure. 
And  cheer'd  with  frantic  hope,  thy  votaries 

climb 
The  fabric,  rising  step  by  step  sublime. 
Beyond  the  clouds  they  see  the  summit  glow 
In  heaven's  pure  daylight,  o'er  the  gloom 

below ; 
There  too  thy  worshipt  Image  shines  like  fire. 
In  the  full  glory  of  thy  fabled  sire. 
They  hail  the  omen,and  with  heart  and  voice, 
Call  on  thy  name,  and  in  thy  smile  rejoice; 
False  omen !  on  thy  name  in  vain  they  call ; 
Fools  in  their  joy; — a  moment  and  they  fall. 
Rent  by  an  earthquake  of  the  buried  plain. 
And  shaken  by  the  whole  disrupted  main. 
The  mountain  trembles  on  its  failing  base. 
It  slides,  it  stoops,  it  rushes  f^om  its  place; 
From  all  the  Giants  bursts  one  drowning  cry ; 
Hark !  'tis  thy  name — they  curse  it  as  they 

die; 
Sheer  to  the  lowest  gulph  the  pile  is  hurl'd, 
The  last  sad  wreck  of  a  devoted  world. 


<'So  fall  transgressors:— Tyrant  now  fulfil 
Thy  secret  purposes,  thine  utmost  will; 
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Here  crown  ihj  triiiiiipht:--life  or  death 

decree. 
The  weakest  here  disdaint  thj  power  and 

thee." 


Thus  whea  the  Patriarch  ceased,  and  every 

ear 
Still  lUteaM  in  suspense  of  hope  and  fear, 
Sablime,  ineffable,  angelic  grace 
BeamM  in  his  meek  and  renerable  face; 
And  Jndden  glory^  streaming  ronad  his  head. 
O^er '  all   his  robes    with  lambent    lustre 

spread; 
His  eartblj  features  grew  divioelj  bright. 
His  essence  seem*d  tr£isforming  into  light. 
Brief  silence,  like  the  pause  between  the 

flash, 
At  midnight,  and  the  following  thunder- 
crash, 
Ensued : — Anon,  with  uniTorsal  crj. 
The  Giants  rnshM  upon  the  prophet — Die ! 
The  king  leapt  foremost  from  his  throne ; — 

he  drew 
His  battle-sword,  as  on  his  mark  he  flew ; 
With  aim  unerring,  and  tempestuous  sound, 
The  blade  descended  deep  along  the  ground ; 
The  foe  was  fled,  and,  self-o*erwhelmM,  his 

strength 
Hurl'd  to  the  earth  his  Atlantean  length ; 
But  ere  his  Chiefs  could  stretch  the  helping 

arm, 
He  sprang  upon  his  feet  in  pale  alarm ; 
Headlong  and  blind  with  rage  he  searched 

around. 
But  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  wwnotfovnd. 


Yet  where  the  Captiyes  stood,  in  holy  awe, 
Rapt  on  the  wings  of  Cherubim,  they  saw 
Their  sainted  Sire  ascending  through  the 

night; 
He  tumM  his  face  to  bless  them  in  his  flight. 
Then  Tanish*d  i — Javan  caught  the  Prophet's 

eye. 
And  snatch^  his  mantle  falling   from  the 

sky; 
O^er  him  the  Spirit  of  the  Prophet  came. 
Like  rushing  wind  awakening  hidden  flame: 
Where  is  the  God  of  Enoch  now?  he  cried ; 
Captiyes,  come  forth !  Despisers  shrink  aside. 
He  spake,  and  bursting  throngh  the  Giant- 
throng, 
Smote  with  the  mantle  as  he  moved  along ; 
A  Power  invisible  their  rage  contronlM, 
Hither  and  thither  as  he  turned  they  roird ; 
Vnawed,  unharm'd  the  /ansom'd  Prisoners 

passed 
Through  ranks  of  foes*  astonied  and  aghast : 
Close  in  the  youth's  conducting  steps  they 

trod: 
— So  Israel  marchM  when  Moses  raised  his 

rod. 
And  led  their  host,  enfranchised,   throngh 

the  wave. 
The  people's  safeguard,  the  pursuers'  grave. 


Thus  from  the  wotresthia  little  llackvi* 

torn. 
And,  sheltering  in  the  moantaiii-cavet  t 

mora. 
They  join'dto  sing,  in  strains  of  Iklldrliri^ 
Songs  of  deliverance  through   the  dm" 

night. 

The  Giapto'  freasy,  when  they  tort  tii.v 

prey. 
No  tongue  of  man  or  angel  raifpbt  portrsr 
First  on  their   Idol -Gods  their  Teageas^' 

tum'd, 
Those  Gods  on  their  own  altftr-piles  tk^; 

bum'd  ; 
TMn,  at  their  Sovereign's  mandate,  nliH 

forth 
To  rouse  their  host  te  combat,  from  ur 

north  ; 
Eager  to  risk  their  uttermost  empriie. 
Perish  ere  mom,  or  reign  in  Paradise. 
Now  the  slow  tempest,   that  ao  long  b*: 

lower'd. 
Keen  in  their  faces   sleet   and    halistiwd 

showerM ; 
The  winds  blew  loud,    the  watcn  tfuti 

around. 
An  earthquake  roek'd  the  agonising  greoa^ . 
Red  in  the  west  the  burning  Mount,  arrmi'<: 
With  tenfold  terror  by  incumbeat  ahairl 
(For  moon  and  stars  were  rapt  in  dasir^' 

gloom) 
Glared  like  a  torch  amidst  Creatioa''s  tomV 
So  Siaai's  rocks  were  kiodled  when  thry  u . 
Their  Maker's  footstep,  and  began  to  nsfit. 
Darkness  was  his  pavUion,  whence  Hr  rrrr 
Hid  in  the  brightness  of  descending  ti^HK 
While  storm,  and  whirlwind,  and  the  trtu.^ 

pet's  blast. 
Proclaim'd  his  law  in  thunder,  as  he  pan'^ 


The    Giants  reach'd   their   camp:->tb 
night's  alarmn 
Meanwhile  had  startled  all  their  slain  tc 


They  grasp'd  their  weapons  as  from  u\rt} 

they  sprang. 
From  tent  to  tent  the  brasen  clangor  raa;: 
The  hail,  the  earthquake,  the  mysteriou* 

Kght 
Unnerved  their  strength,  oVrwhelm'd  tbnr 

with  aifright. 
''Warriors !  to  battle ; «—  summon  all  yotir 

powers ; 
Warriors!  to  conquest; — Paradise  is  oar* T 
Exclaim'd  their  Monarch ; — not  an  arm  wai 

raised. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  like  men  amacrd. 
And  lost  amidst  confounding  dreams,  tiir,^ 

stood. 
With  palsied  eyes,  and  horror-frosea  h\oU 
The  Giants'  rage  to  instant  madaess  grrv : 
The  King  and  Chiefs  on  their  own  Icgioa* 

flew, 
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enouncing  vengeance ;  —  then  had  all  the 

plain 
een  heap*d  with  myriads  hy  their  leaders 

slain, 
at  ere  a  sword  conld  fall, — hy  whirlwinds 

driven, 
I  mighty  volumes,   through  the  vault  of 

heaven, 
rom  Eden's  summit,  o'er  the  camp  accurst, 
'he  darting  fires  with  noon-day-splendour 

burst; 
nd  fearful  grew  the  scene  above,  below, 
l^ith   sights   of  mystery,    and  sounds  of 

woe. 
*he  embattled  Cherubim  appeared  on  high, 
jid  coursers,  wing'd  with  lightning,  swept 

the  sky ; 
Ihanota,  whose  wheels  with  living  instinct 

roU'd, 
ipirits  of  unimaginable  mould, 
*owers,  such  as  dwell  in  heaven's  serenest 

light. 
Poo  pure,  too  terrible  for  mortal  sight, 
>*rom  depth  of  midnight  suddenly  reveal'd, 
n  arms,  against  the  Giants  took  the  field. 
)n  such  an  host  Elisha's  Servant  gased, 
i¥hen  all  the  mountain  round  the  Prophet 

biased : 
l¥lth  such  an  host,  when  war  in  heaven  was 

wrought, 
klichael   against    the  Prince  of   Darkness 

fought 

Roused  by  the  trumpet,  that  shall  wake  the 

dead, 
The  torpid  foe  in  consternation  fled ; 
rhe  Giants  headlong  in  the  uproar  ran. 
The  King  himself  the  foremost  of  the  van. 
Sot  e'er  his  rushing  squadrons  led  to  fight 
^ith  swifter  onset,  than  he  led  that  flight. 
Flomeward  the  panic-stricken  legions  flew; 
Their  arms,  their  vestments  from  their  limbs 

they  threw; 
[)'er  shields  and  helms  the  reinless  Camel 

strode, 
ind  gold  and  purple  strew'd  the  desert  road. 
t¥hen  through  the  Assyrian  army,   like  a 

blast, 
%t  midnight,  the  destroying  Angel  pass'd. 
The  Tyrant  that  defied  the  living  God, 
Precipitately  thus  his  steps  retrod ; 
Even  by  the  way  he  came,  to  his  own  land, 
Retnrn'd,  to  perish  by  his  offspring's  hand. 
So  fled  the  Giant-Monarch; — but  unknown 
The  hand  that  smote  his  life ; — he  died  alone ; 
Amidst  the  tumult  treacherously  slain ; 
i\t  morn  his  Chieftains  sought  their  Lord  in 

vain, 


Then,  reckless  of  the  harvest  of  their  toils. 
Their  camp,   their  captives,  all  their  trea- 
sured spoils, 
Renew'd  their  flight  o'er  eastern  hills  afar. 
With  life  alone  escaping  fk-om  that  war. 
In  which  their  King  had  hail'd  his  realm 

complete. 
The  world's  last  province  bow'd  beneath  his 
feet. 


As  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  declined. 
Rolling  tumnltuously  before  the  wind. 
The  proud  waves  shrunk  from  low  to  lower 

beds. 
And  high  the  hills  and  higher  raised  their 

heads, 
Till  Ocean  lay,enchased  with  rock  and  strand, 
As  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 
While  earth  with  wrecks  magnificent  was 

strew'd, 
And  stillness  reign'd  o'er  Nature's  solitude: 
— Thus  in  a  storm  of  horror  and  dismay. 
All  night  the  Giant-army  sped  away; 
Thus  on  a  lonely,  sad,  and  silent  scene, 
The  morning  rose  in  majesty  serene. 


Early  and  joyful,  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 

Straight  to  their  glen  the  ransom'd  Patri- 
archs pass; 

As  doves  released  their  parent-dwelling  find. 

They  fly  for  life,  nor  cast  a  look  behind ; 

And  when  they  reach'd  the  dear  sequester'd 
spot, 

Enoch  alone  of  all  their  train  was  not. 

With  them  the  Bard,  who  from  the  world 
withdrew, 

Javan,  from  folly  and  ambition  flew. 

Though  poor  his  lot,  within  that  narrow 
bound. 

Friendship,  and  home,  and  faithful  love  he 
found ; 

There  did  his  wanderings  and  afflictions 
cease. 

His  youth  was  penitence,  his  age  was  peace. 


Meanwhile  the  scatter'd  tribes  of  Eden's 

plain 
Tum'd  to  their  desolated  fields  again. 
And  join'd  their  brethren,  captives  once  in 

fight. 
But  left  to  Areedom  In  that  dreadful  flight: 
Thenceforth  redeem'd  from  War's  nnnum- 

ber'd  woes. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  their  retreated  foes. 
By  Giant-tyranny  no  more  opprest. 
The  people  flourish'd,  and  the  land  had  rest. 
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THE    TIME-PIECE. 

Who  it  He,  so  twiftly  flying, 
His  career  no  eye  can  tee? 
Who  are  Thevy  to  early  dying, 
From  their  hirth  they  ceaae  to  be? 
Time : — behold  hit  pictured  face ! 
Momenta:— can  you  count  th^ir  race? 

Though,  yrith  aspect  deep-dissembling. 
Here  ne  feigns  unconscious  sleep. 
Round  and  round  this  circle  trembling. 
Day  and  night  his  symbols  creep. 
While  unseen,  through  earth  and  sky. 
His  unwearying  pinions  ply. 

Hark !  what  petty  pulses,  beating, 
Spring  new  moments  into  light; 
Every  pulse,  iU  stroke  repeating. 
Sends  its  moment  back  to  night ; 
Yet  not  one  of  all  the  train 
Comes  uncaUM,  or  fliU  in  vain. 

In  the  highest  realms  of  glory, 
Spirits  trace,  before  the  throne. 
On  eternal  scrolls,  the  story 
Of  each  little  moment  flown ; 
Every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought. 
Through  the  whole  creation  wrought. 

Were  the  volume  of  a  minute 
Thus  to  mortal  sight  unrollM, 
More  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  it. 
More  of  man,  might  we  behold. 
Than  on  History's  broadest  page 
In  the  reliques  of  an  age. 

Who  could  bear  the  revelation? 
Who  abide  the  sudden  test? 
With  instinctive  consternation. 
Hands  would  cover  every  breast. 
Loudest  tongues  at  once  be  hushed. 
Pride  in  all  lU  writhingt  crushed. 

Who,  with  leer  malign  exploring. 
On  his  neighbour's  shame  durst  look  ? 
Would  not  each,  intensely  poring 
On  that  record  in  the  book, 
Which  his  inmost  soul  reveaPd, 
Wish  its  leaves  for  ever  seaPd? 

SealM  they  are  for  years,  and  ages. 
Till,— the  earth's  last  circuit  run. 
Empire  changed  through  all  its  stages, 
Risen  and  set  the  latest  sun,— 
On  the  sea  and  on  the  land, 
Shall  a  midnighl-angel  stand:— 


Stand ; — and,  while  the  abyasea  tremble, 
Swear  that  Time  shall  be  no  more : 
Quick  and  Dead  shall  then  assemble 
Men  and  Demons  range  before 
That  tremendous  judgment-seat 
Where  botli  worlds  at  Issue  meet. 

Time  himself,  with  all  his  legiona. 
Days,  Months,  Years,  since  Nature's  birtfc 
Shall  revive, — and  from  all  regtona. 
Singling  out  the  sons  of  earth. 
With  their  glory  or  disgrace. 
Charge  their  spenders  face  to  Dace. 

Every  moment  of  my  being 
Then  shall  pass  before  mine  eyea : 
God,  all-searching!  God,  all-oeeing! 
Oh !  appease  them,  ere  they  liae ; 
Wam'd  I  fly,  I  fly  to  Thee: 
Ged,  be  merciful  to  me! 


INCOGNITA 

WRITTEN  AT  LBAMIHOTON,  tN  1817,  OK  VnWIlK 
THB  FIOTUaa  OP   AN    imKFIOWN    LAST. 

Ihagb  of  one,  who  lived  of  yore ! 

Hail  to  that  lovely  mien. 
Once  quick  and  conscious ; — bow  bo  ners 

On  Land  or  Ocean  seen! 
Were  all  earths  breathing  forma  to  pass 
Before  me  in  Agrippa's  glass. 
Many  as  fair  as  Thou  might  be. 
But  oh,  not  one,  not  one  like  TBee. 


Thou  art  no  Child  of  Fancy ;  Thov 

llie  very  look  dost  wear. 
That  gave  enchantment  to  a  brow. 

Wreathed  with  lujniriant  hair; 
Lips  of  the  mom  embathed  in  dew. 
And  eyes  of  evening's  starry  blue ; 
Of  all  who  ever  enjoy'd  the  sun 
Thou  art  the  image  of  but  one. 


And  who  was  she,  in  virgin  prime. 

And  May  of  Womanhood, 
Whose  roses  here,  unpluck'd  by  time. 

In  shadowy  tints  have  stood ; 
While  many  a  winter's  withering'  blast 
Hath  over  the  dark  cold  chamber  paas'd. 
In  which  her  once  resplendent  form 
Slumber'd  to  dust  beneath  the  storm? 
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)f  gentle  blood ;  upon  her  birth 

Consooting  Planets  smile^^ 
knd  she  had  teen  those  days  of  mirth 

That  frolic  round  the  child ; 
To  bridal  bloom  her  strength  had  sprung, 
Sehold  her  beautiful  and  young ! 
[iivea  there  a  record  which  had  told 
That  she  was  wedded,  widowed,  oldf 

EIow  long  her  date,  'twere  Tain  to  guess! 

The  pencil's  cunning  art 
Can  but  a  single  glance  express, 

One  motion  of  Sie  heart ; 
k  smile,  a  b]ush,~a  transient  grace 
3f  air,  and  attitude,  and  face: 
One  passion's  changing  colour  mix 
One  moment's  flight  for  ages  fix. 

Her  joys  and  griefs  alike  in  yain, 

Would  fancy  here  recall; 
Her  throbs  of  ecstasy  or  pain 

Lull'd  in  oblivion  all; 
With  her,  methinks,  life's  little  hour 
Pass'd  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
That  leaves  upon  the  vernal  wind 
Sweetness  we  ne'er  again  may  find. 

Where  dwelt  she  ? — Ask  yon  aged  tree. 

Whose  boughs  embower  the  lawn, 
Whether  the  birds'  wild  minstrelsy 

Awoke  her  here  at  dawn  f 
Whether  beneath  its  youthful  shade. 
At  noon,  in  infoncy  she  play 'd  ? — 
If  from  the  oak  no  answer  come. 
Of  her  all  oracles  are  dumb. 


The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day; 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye. 
But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way 

In  glory  through  the  sky : 
Spirits  from  bondage  thus  set  free, 
Vamsh  amidst  immensity. 
Where  human  thought,  like  human  sight. 
Fails  to  pursue  their  trackless  flight. 

Somewhere  within  created  space 

Could  I  explore  that  round. 
In  bliss,  or  woe,  there  is  a  place. 

Where  she  might  still  be  found ; 
And  eh!  unless  these  eyes  deceive, 
I  may,  I  must,  I  will  believe. 
That  she,  whose  charms  so  meekly  glow, 
1$  what  she  only  seem'd  below;— 

An  Angel  in  that  glorious  realm. 

Where  God  himself  is  King : 
But  awe  and  fear,  that  overwhelm 

Presumption,  check  my  wing ; 
Nor  dare  Imagination  look 
Upon  the  symbols  of  that  book. 
Wherein  Eternity  enrolls 
The  judgments  of  departed  souls. 


Of  Her,  of  whom  these  pictured  lines 

A  fEiint  resemblance  form ; 
Fair  as  the  seeund  rainbow  shines 

AJoof  amid  the  storm; 
Of  her,  this  shadow  of  a  shade. 
Like  its  original  must  fade. 
And  She,  forgotten  when  unseen. 
Shall  be  as  if  she  ne'er  had  been. 

Ah !  then,  perchance,  this  dreaming  strain. 

Of  all  that  ever  I  sung, 
A  lorn  memorial  may  remain. 

When  silent  lies  my  tongue; 
When  shot  the  meteor  of  my  fkme. 
Lost  the  vain  echo  of  my  name. 
This  leaf,  this  fallen  leaf,  may  be 
The  only  trace  of  her  and  me. 

With  One  who  lived  of  old  my  song 

In  lowly  cadence  rose; 
To  One  who  is  unborn  belong 
t  The  accents  of  its  close : 
Ages  to  come,  with  courteous  ear, 
Some  youth  my  warning  voice  may  hear; 
And  voices  from  the  dead  should  be 
The  warnings  of  eternity. 

When  these  weak  lines  thy  presence  grsat, 

Render !  if  I  am  blest. 
Again,  as  spirits,  may  we  meet 

In  glory  and  in  rest : 
If  not,— and  i  have  lost  my  way, 
Here  part  we;— go  not  Thou  astray; 
No  tomb,  no  verse  my  stoir  tell ! 
Once,  and  for  ever,  fore  Thee  well. 


THE     GRAVE. 

Tnas  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  Pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  Ho  and  sweetly  sleeps 
Low  In  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter-sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer-evening's  latest  sigh 
That  shuto  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil, 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 
From  all  my  toU. 

For  Misery  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 

I  perish; O  my  Mother  Earth! 

Take  home  thy  Child ! 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 
Resembling  me. 
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Hark !— a  strange  toand  aflTrightt  mine  ear, 
My  polie, — my  brain  rant  wild, — I  rare; 
— Ah !  who  ait  thou  whose  ▼oice  I  hear  f 
"I  am  THE  GRATE ! 

The  GRAVE,  .that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  foond  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 

0  listen! — I  will  speak  no  more: — 

Be  silent,  Pride! 

Art  thou  a  WRETCH  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  Tictim  of  consuming  care? 
Is  thj  distracted  conscience  torn 
Bj  fell  despair? 

Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast? 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 
Murder  thy  rest? 

LashM  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 

From  Wrath  and  Tengeance  wouldst  thou 

flee? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not.  Fool !  to  find 
A  friend  in  me. 

By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ! 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ! 
By  Death  and  Hell! 

1  charge  thee  LITE!— repent  and  pray; 
In  dust  thine  infomy  deplore ; 

There  yet  is  mercy ;— go  thy  way. 
And  sin  no  more. 

Art  thou  a  MOURNER?— Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights. 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown. 

And  tranquil  nights? 

O  LIVE ! and  deeply  cherish  still 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 
For  peace  at  last. 

Art  thou  a  WANDERER?— Hast  thou  seen 
Overwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 
A  shipwrecked  sufferer  hast  thou  been, 
Misfortune's  mark? 

Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport. 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 
LIVE  !->thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 
A  quiet  home. 

To  FRIENDSHIP  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 
A  surer  blow? 

LIVE ! — and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 
For  friendship's  gold. 


Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  twaiL, 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  caUa, 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  woiiiid 
With  heavenly  balm. 

Did  WOMAN'S  charms  thy  yoath  hcgmk 
And  did  the  Fair  One  faithless  prove? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 
And  sold  thy  love  ? 

LIVE!  vTwas  a  false  bewUdering  fire: 
Too  often  Love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 
But  kiUs  the  heart. 

Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  des. 
To  gaze  on  listening  Beauty's  eye ! 
To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
Till  she  reply. 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thj  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  bkit 
In  woman's  love. 


Whate'er  thy  lot, — Whoe'er  thou  be» — 
Confess  thy  folly,— kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 
The  hand  of  GOD. 


A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy*s  sake. 
He  wounds  to  heal ! 


Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  Providence  adore : 
'Tis  dons!— Arise!  HE  bids  thee 
To  fall  no  more. 


Now,  Traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears ! 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 
Through  Time's  dark  wilderness  of  yean, 
Pursue  thy  flight. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  Pilgrims  found : 
And  while  the  mouldering  asheo  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground  ; 

The  Soul,  of  origin  divine, 
GOD'S  glorious  image,  freed  from  day. 
In  heaven's  eteraal  sphere  shall  shioe 
A  star  of  day ! 

The  SUN  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  ; 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  ito  Sire« 

SHALL  NEVER  DIE.'* 
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f   FINDIHO  OHB  IN   FULL  BLOOM,    ON    CHBUT- 
MA8-SAT,   1803. 

'hbrb  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
Vlth  eilyer  crest  and  eolden  eye, 
*hat  welcomes  every  i^angiag  hour, 
Jid  weathers  every  sky. 

'he  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
n  gay  but  quick  succession  shine. 
Lace  after  race  their  honours  yield, 
^hey  flourish  and  decline. 

tut  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear, 
labile  moons  and  stars  their  courses  ran, 
¥reathee  the  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

t  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms, 
jights  pale  October  on  his  way, 
Lnd  twines  December's  arms. 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom, 
>n  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale, 
)'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume, 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

iut  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, 
Sides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen, 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill, 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
[t  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed ; 
Ind  blooms  on  consecrated^  ground 
[n  honour  of  the  dead. 

rhe  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem. 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  its  breast, 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem, 
Light  o'er  the  sky-lark's  nest 

Tis  Flortfs  page : in  every  place, 

[n  every  season  fresh  and  fair, 
[t  opens  with  perennial  grace, 
ind  blossoms  every  where. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 
lU  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 
The  Rose  has  but  a  sununer-reign. 
The  DAISY  never  dies. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Oncb  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 
There  lived  a  man :— and  WHO  was  HE? 
—Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
rhat  Man  resembled  Thee. 


Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  survives  alone: — 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile,  a  tear! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits*  rise  and  fill ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suifer'd, — but  his  pangs  are  o'er; 
Eiyoy'd, — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more; 
And  foes, — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved, — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 
O  she  was  fair ! — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen; 
Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee : 
He  was — ^whatever  thou  hast  been ; 
He  is— what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye . 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this,~THERE  LIVED  A  MAN! 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG. 

Sraia  Man  of  fraU  fruition  boast? 

Shall  life  be  counted  dear. 
Oft  but  a  moment,  and,  at  most, 

A  momentary  year? 

There  was  a  time, — that  time  is  past, — 
When,  Youth!  I  bloom'd  like  thee; 

A  time  will  come, — 'tis  coming  fast. 
When  thou  shalt  fode  like  me:— 

Like  me  through  varying  seasons  range. 
And  past  enjoyments  mourn ; — 

The  fairest,  sweetest  Spring  shall  change 
To  Winter  in  its  turn. 
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In  infiineT,  my  Ternal  prime, 

When  life  itself  was  new, 
Amnsement  pluck *d  the  wings  of  Time, 

Yet  swifter  still  he  flew. 

Summer  my  youth  succeeded  soon. 

My  sun  ascended  high, 
And  Pleasure  held  the  reins  till  noon. 

But  Grief  drove  down  the  sky. 

» 

Like  Autumn,  rich  in  ripening  com. 
Came  manhood's  soher  reign; 

My  haryest-moon  scarce  fill*d  her  horn. 
When  she  hegan  to  wane. 

Close  followed  age,  infirm  old  age. 

The  winter  of  my  year; 
When  shall  I  foil  hefore  his  rage. 

To  rise  heyond  his  sphere ! 

I  long  to  cast  the  chains  away. 

That  hold  my  soul  a  slave, 
To  hurst  these  dungeon-walls  of  clay. 

Enfranchised  from  the  grave. 

Life  lies  in  emhryo,— never  free 
'     Till  Nature  yields  her  hreath; 
Till  Time  hecomes  Eternity, 
And  Man  is  horn  in  Death. 


THE   MOLE-HILL. 

^» 

Tblk  me,  thou  dust  heneath  my  feet. 
Thou  dust  that  once  hadst  hreath ! 

Tell  me  how  many  mortals  meet 
In  this  small  hUl  of  death  ? 

The  Mole,  that  scoops  with  curious  toil 

Her  suhterranean  bed, 
Thinks  not  she  ploughs  a  human  soil. 

And  mines  among  the  dead. 

But,  O!  where'er  she  turns  the  ground 

My  kindred  earth  I  see; 
Onee  every  atom  of  this  mound 

Lived,  breathed,  and  felt,  like  me. 

Like  me  these  elder-bom  of  clay 

Enjoy'd  the  cheerful  light. 
Bore  the  brief  burden  of  a  day. 

And  went  to  rest  at  night 

Far  in  the  regions  of  the  mom. 

The  rising  sun  surveys 
Palmyra's  palaces  forlorn. 

Empurpled  with  his  rays. 

The  spirits  of  the  desert  dwell 
Where  eastern  grandeur  shone, 

And  vultures  scream,  hyaenas  yell 
Round  Beauty's  mouldering  throne. 


There  the  pale  pilgrim,  as  he 
Sees,  from  the  broken  wall. 

The  shadow  tottering  on  the  sands. 
Ere  tlie  loose  fragm^it  ML 


Destruction  joys,  amid  those  i 
To  wateh  the  sport  of  Fate, 

While  Time  between  the  pillars  leans, 
And  bows  them  with  his  weight. 

But  towers  and  temples  cmshVi  by  Tbm 
Stupendous  wrecks !  appear 

To  me  less  mournfully  sublime 
Than  the  poor  Mole-hill  here. 


Through  all  this  hillock's  cruraliliAg 
Once  the  warm  life-blood  ran  ; — 

Here  thine  original  behold. 
And  here  thy  ruins,  Blan ! 


Methinks  this  dust  yet  heaves  with  hnalk\ 

Ten  thousand  pulses  beat ; 
Tell  me,— in  this  small  hill  of  death. 

How  many  mortals  meet? 

By  wafting  winds  and  flooding  rains. 

From  ocean,  earth  and  sky. 
Collected  here,  the  frail  remains 

Of  slumbering  millions  lie. 

What  scene  of  terror  and  amase 
Breaks  through  the  twilight-gloom? 

What  hand  invisible  disphiya 
The  secret  of  the  tomb? 

All  ages  and  all  nations  rise. 

And  every  grain  of  earth 
Beneath  my  feet,  before  mine  eyes. 

Is  startled  into  birth. 

Like  gliding  mists  the  shadowy  forms 
Through  the  deep  valley  spread. 

And  like  descending  clouds  in  storms 
Lower  round  the  mountain's  head. 


O'er  the  wide  champaign  while  they 
Their  footsteps  yield  no  sound. 

Nor  shake  from  the  light-trembling 
A  dew-drop  to  the  ground. 

Among  the  undistinguish'd  hosts. 
My  wondering  eyes  ei^lore 

Awful,  sublime,  terrific  ghosts. 
Heroes  and  kings  of  yore : — 


Tyrants,  the  comets  of  their  kind. 
Whose  withering  influence  ran 

Through  all  the  promise  of  the  mind. 
And  smote  and  mildew'd  man : — 

Sages,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 
Whose  genial  aspects  smiled. 

And  flowers  and  fruitage  sprang  to  birtk 
O'er  all  the  human  wild. 
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Yon  gloomy  raffian,  gashM  and  gored, 

Was  he,  whose  fotal  Bkill 
First  beat  the  plough-share  to  a  sword. 

And  taught  the  art  to  IcilL 

Behind  him  skulks  a  shade,  bereft 

Of  fondly-worshipped  fame; 
He  built  the  Pyramids,  hut  left 

No  stone  to  tell  his  name.  ' 

Who  is  the  chief,  with  Tisage  dark 

As  tempests  when  they  roar? 
The  first  who  pushed  his  daring  hark 

Beyond  the  timid  shore. 

Through  storms  of  death  and  seas  of  graves 

He  steered  with  stedfast  eye ; 
His  path  was  on  the  desert  wares, 
^His  compass  in  the  sky. 

The  Youth  who  lifts  his  graceful  hand. 

Struck  the  unshapen  block, 
And  Beauty  leap'd,  at  his  command, 

A  Venus  from  the  rock. 

Trembling  with  ecstacy  of  thought. 

Behold  the  Grecian  maid, 
Whom  lore's  enchanting  impulse  taught 

To  trace  a  slumberer^s  shade. 

Sweet  are  the  thefts  of  lore; — she  stole 

His  image  while  he  lay, 
fCindled  the  shadow  to  a  soul, 

And  breathed  that  soul  through  clay. 

ifon  listening  nymph,  who  looks  behind^ 

With  countenance  of  fire, 
leard  midnight-music  in  the  wind, — 

And  ftramed  the  Aeolian  lyre. 

LU  hail !~  The  Sire  of  Song  appears. 

The  Muse's  eldest-bom ; 
The  sky-lark  in  the  dawn  of  years. 

The  poet  of  the  mom. 

le  from  the  depth  of  cayeraM  woods. 

That  echoed  to  his  Toice, 
tade  mountains,  Talleys,  winds,  and  floods. 

And  earth  and  heayen  rejoice. 

'hough  charmM  to  meekness,  while  he  sung. 
The  wild  beasts  round  him  ran, 

'bis  was  the  triumph  of  his  tongue, — 
It  tamed  the  heart  of  man. 

)im  through  the  mist  of  twilight-times 

The  ghost  of  Cyrus  walks ; 
ehind  him,  red  with  glorious  crimes. 

The  son  of  Ammon  stalks. 

elen ties*  Hannibal,  in  pride 
Of  sworn,  fix'd  hatred,  lowers; 

aesar, — 'tis  Brutus  at  his  side, — 
Jn  peerless  grandeur  towers. 


With  moonlight-aoftness  Helen's  charms 

Dissolve  the  spectred  gloom. 
The  leading  star  of  Greece  in  arms. 

Portending  Dion's  doom. 

But  Homer; — see  the  bard  arise; 

And  hark! — he  strikes  the  lyre; 
The  Dardan  warriors  lift  their  eyes, 

The  Argiye  Chiefs  respire. 

And  while  his  music  rolls  along. 
The  towers  of  Troy  sublime. 

Raised  by  the  magic  breath  of  song. 
Mock  the  destroyer  Time. 

For  still  around  the  etemal  walls 

The  storms  of  battle  rage : 
And  Hector  conquers.  Hector  falls, 

Bewept  in  every  ago. 

Genius  of  Homer!  were  it  mine 

To  track  thy  fiery  car. 
And  in  thy  sunset-course  to  shine 

A  radiant  evening-star, — 

What  theme,  what  laurel  might  the  Muse 

Reclaim  f^m  ages  fled? 
What  realm-restoring  hero  chuse 

To  summon  from  the  dead  ? 

Yonder  his  shadow  flits  away: — 

Thou  Shalt  not  thus  depart ; 
Stay,  thou  transcendant  spirit,  stay. 

And  tell  me  who  thou  art! 

'TIS  Alftred :— In  the  rolls  of  Fame, 

And  on  a  midnight-page, 
Blazes  his  broad  refulgent  name. 

The  watch-light  of  his  age. 

A  Danish  winter,  fk-om  the  north, 

Howl'd  o'er  the  British  wild. 
But  Alfred,  like  the  spring,  brake  forth, 

And  all  the  desert  smiled. 

Back  to  the  deep  he  roll'd  the  waves, 

By  mad  invasion  hurl'd ; 
His  voice  was  liberty  to  slaves. 

Defiance  to  the  world. 

And  still  that  voice  o'er  land  and  sea 

Shall  Albion's  foes  appal; 
The  race  of  Alfred  will  be  free ; 

Hear  it,  and  tremble  Gaul! 


But  lo!  the  phantoms  fkde  in  flight. 
Like  fears  that  cross  the  mind. 

Like  meteors  gleaming  through  the  night. 
Like  thunders  on  the  wind. 

The  vision  of  the  tomb  is  past ; 

Beyond  it,  who  can  tell 
In  what  mysterious  region  cast 

Immortal  spirits  dwell? 
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I  know  not,  but  I  soon  tliall  know, 
When  life*!  tore  conflicts  cease. 

When  this  desponding  heart  lies  low. 
And  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

For  see,  en  Death's  bewildering  waye, 

The  rainbow  Hope  arise, 
A  bridge  of  glory  o*er  the  grave. 

That  bends  beyond  the  skies. 

From  earth  to  heayen  it  swells  and  shines^ 

The  pledge  of  bliss  to  man ; 
Time  with  eternity  combines. 

And  grasps  them  in  a  span. 


BOLEHILL    TREES. 

Now  peace  to  his  ashes  who  planted  yon  trees, 

That  welcome  my  wandering  eye! 
In  lofty  luxuriance  they  wave  with  the  breeze. 

And  resemble  a  grove  in  the  sky; 
On  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  uncultured 
and  bleak. 

They  flourish  in  grandeur  sublime. 
Adorning  its  bald  and  majestical  peak. 

Like  Uie  lock  on  the  forehead  of  Time. 


A  land-mark  they  rise;  —  to  the  stranger 

forlorn, 

All  night  on  the  wild  heath  delayed, 

^Tis  rapture  to  spy  the  young  beauties  of 

Mom 

Unveiling  behind  their  dark.shade: 

The  homeward-bound  husbandman  joys  to 

behold. 

On  the  line  of  the  gray  evening-scene. 
Their  branches  ^et  gleaming  with  purple 
and  gold. 
And  the  sunset  expiring  between. 


The  maidens  that  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
moor, 
While  weary  and  fsinting  they  roam. 
Through  the  blue  daxxling  distance  of  noon- 
light  explore 
The  trees  that  remind  them  of  home : 
The  children  that  range  in  the  valley  suspend 

Their  sports  and  in  ecstasy  gave. 
When  they  see  the  broad  moon  ^om  the 
summit  ascend. 
And  their  school-house  and  grove  in  a  blase. 


O !  sweet  to  my  soul  is  that  beantiful  grtic 

Awakening  remembrance  most  dear; 
When  lonely  in  anguish  and  exile  I  rsvt. 

Wherever  its  glories  appear. 
It  gladdens  my  spirit,  it  sooths  fr^  afc 

With  tranquil  and  tender  delight. 
It  shines  through  my   heart,  like  a  bp> 
beamiiig  star 

Alone  in  the  desert  of  night. 


It  tells  me  of  moments  of  innocent  bfin. 

For  ever  and  ever  gone  oVr; 
Like  the  light  of  a  smile,  like  the  balm  4 
a  kiss. 

They  were, — but  they  will  be  no  bmr. 
Yet  wherefore  of  pleasures  departed  coophk 

That  leave  si^ch  endearment  behind? 
Though  the  sun  of  their  sweetaeas  be  wok 
in  the  main^ 

Their  twilight  still  rests  on  the  i 


Then  peace  to  hi$  ashes  who  planted  tk« 
trees! 

Supreme  o'er  the  landscape  tbey  rise. 
With  simple  and  lovely  magnificence  pkv 

All  bosoms,  and  ravish  afi  eyes : 
Nor  marble,  nor  brass,  could  emblnsB  Is 
fkme. 

Like  his  own  sylvan  trophies,  that  wim 
In  graceful  memorial,  and  whisper  his  um 

And  scatter  their  leayea  on  his  grave. 


Ah!  thus  when  I  sleep  in  the  desolate ti^ 

May  the  laurels  I  planted  endure. 
On  the  mountain  of  high  immortality  Ums 

'Midst  lightning  and  tempest  secure! 
Then  ages  unborn  shall  their  verdnre  mimt 

And  nations  sit  under  their  shade, 
While  my  spirit,  in  secret,  shall  wm9%^  ■> 
ray  lyre. 

Aloft  in  their  branches  dbplay'id. 


Hence,  dream  of  vain  glory ! — the  light  ^ 
of  dew. 

That  glows  in  the  violet's  eye. 
In  the  splendour  of  mom  to  a  fugitive  yk* 

May  rival  a  star  of  the  sky  ; 
But  the  violet  is  pluck'd,  and  the  dew-^ 
is  flown. 

The  star  uncxtinguish'd  shnll  shine; 
Then  mine  be  the  laurels  of  virtue  aWse, 

And  the  glories  of  Paradise  mine. 
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MmiovttiiT  I  lived  throv^hara,  and  beheld 
Their  geDeratiom  pue  eo  swiftly  by  me. 
That  yean  were  uemente  in  their  flight, 

and  hoars 
The  eeeiiee  of  crowded  ceatariei  rereal'd : 
l¥hile  Tine,*  Life,  Death,  the  world's  mat 

actors,  wroaght 
New  and  anuudng  changes  !~these  I  sing. 
tSlcy,  son,  and  sea,  were  all  the  onirerse; 
The  sky,  one  bine,  inteminable  arch. 
Without  a  breeie,  a  wing,  a  clond;  the  sun 
Sole  in  the  firmament,  hot  in  the  deep 
Redoubled ;  where  the  circle  of  the  sea, 
Inyisible  with  calmness,  seemed  to  lie 
Within  the  hollow  of  a  lower  hearen. 
I  was  a  spirit  in  the  midst  of  these. 
All  eye,  ear,  thonght ;  existence  was  enjoy- 
ment; 
Light  was  an  element  of  life,  and  air 
The  clothing  of  my  incorpoKal  form, — 
A  form  impalpable  to  mortal  touch. 
And  TolatUe  as  fragrance  from  the  flower. 
Or  music  in  the  woodlands.  What  the  soul 
Can  make  itself  at  pleasure,  that  I  was; 
A  child  in  feeling  and  imnginatlon. 
Learning  new  lessons  still,  as  nature  wroaght 
Her  wonders  in  my  presence.    All  I  saw, 
(Like  Adam  when  he  walkM  in  Pandise,) 
I  knew  and  named  by  secret  intuition. 
Actor,  spectator,  sufferer,  each  in  turn, 
1  ranged,  explored,  reflected.  Now  I  sailM, 
And  now  I  soared ;  anon  expanding,  seem*d 
Difl'nsed  into  immensity,  yet  bound 
Within  a  space  too  narrow  for  desire; 
The  mind,  the  mind  perpetual  themes  must 


Perpetual  power  impel,  and  hope  allure. 

I  and  the  silent  sun  were  here  ahme. 

But  not  companions;  high  and  bright  he  held 

His  course;  I  gaied  with  admiration  on  him, — 

There  all  communion  ended ;  and  I  sigh'd. 

In  loneliness  unutterable  sighM, 

To  feel  myself  a  wanderer  without  aim. 

An  exile  amid  splendid  desolation, 

A  prisoner  with  infinity  surrounded. 


Once,  at  high  noon,  amidst  a  sultircalm. 
Looking  around  for  comfort,  I  descried. 
Far  on  the  green  horimn*s  utmost  Tcrge, 
A  wreath  of  cloud ;  to  me  a  glad  discoreiy. 
For  each  new  image  sprang  a  new  Idea, 
The  germ  of  thoughts  to  come,  that  could 

not  die. 
The  little  Tupour  rapidly  expanded. 
Lowering  and  thickening  till  it  hid  the  sun. 
And  threw  a  starless  night  upon  the  sea. 
Eagerly,  tremblingly,  1  watcbM  the  end. 
Faint  gleam'd  the  lightning,  followed  by  no 

p^; 


Dreary  aid  hollow  moans  foretold  a  gale; 
Nor  long  the  issue  tarried ;  then  the  wind 
Unprison'd  blew  its  trumpet  loud  and  shrill ; 
Out  flashed  the  lightnings  gloriously;  the 

rain 
Came  down  like  music,  and  the  full-toned 

thunder 
Boll*d  in  grand  harmony  throughout  high 

heayen : 
Till  ocean,breaking  from  hisblack  supineness, 
DrowuM  in  his  own  stupendous  uproar  all 
The  Toices  of  the  storm  beside ;  meanwhile 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  surface. 
Mountains  each  other  swallowing,  and  again 
New  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfnthom'd  Tulleys 
Upstarting,  join*d  the  battle;  like  those  sons 
Of  earth, — giants,  rebounding  as  new-bom 
From  erery  fall  on  their  unwearied  mother. 
I  glowM  with  all  the  rapture  of  the  strife: 
Beneath  was  one  wild  whirl  of  foaming 

surges; 
Abore  the  array  of   lightnings,    like  the 

swords 
Of  cherubim,  wide  brundish'd,  to  repel 
Aggression  from  hearea's  gates;  their  flam- 
ing strokes 
QuenchM  momentarily  in  Uie  vast  abyss. 
The  Toiceof  Him  who  walks  upon  the  wind. 
And  sets  his  throne  upon  the  floods,  rebuked 
The  headlong  tempest  in  its  mid-career. 
And  tum*d  Its  horrors  to  magnificence. 
The  erening-sun  broke  through  theembattled 

clouds. 
And  threw  round  sky  and  sea,  as  by  enchant- 

•     meat, 
A  radinnt  girdle,  binding  them  to  peace. 
In  the  foil  rainbow's  harmony  of  beams ; 
No  brilliaat  fkagmeat,    but  one  serenfold 

circle. 
That  apana'd  the  horison,  meted  out  the 

heuTeas, 
And  underarchM  the  ocean. 


Next  mom,  in  mockery  of  a  storm,  the 


And  waters  skirmishM ;  bubble-armies  fought 
Millions  of  battles  on  the  crested  surges. 
And  where  they  fell,  all  eorered  with  their 

glory. 
Traced  In  white  foam  oa  the  cerulean  main 
Paths,  like  the  milky-way  among  the  stars. 


Ages  again,  with  silent  resolution. 
Brought  mora  and  OTen,  noon  and  night, 

with  all 
The  old  Ticissitudee  of  Nature's  aspect : 
Rains  in  their  season  fertilised  the  ground. 
Winds  sow'd  the  seeds  of  every  kind  of  plant 
78 
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On  its  peculiar  soil ;  wbile  suns  matured 
What  winds  had  sown,  and  rains  in  season 

water'd, 
Providing  nourishment  for  all  that  lived : 
Man's  generations  came  and  went  like  these. 
The  grass  and  flowers  that   wither  where 

they  spring; 
The  brutes  that  perish  wholly  where  tfaeyfoU. 

Thus   while    I    mused    on    these   in   long 

succession, 
And  all  remainM  as  all  had  been  before, 
I  cried,  as  I  was  wont,  though  none  did  listen, 
— Tis  sweet  sometimes  to  speak  and  be  the 

hearer ; 
For  he  is  twice  himself  who  can  converse 
With  his  own  thoughts,as  with  a  living  throng 
Of  fellow-travellers  in  solitude; 
And  mine  too  long  had  been  my  sole  com- 
panions ; 
^''What  is  this  mystery  of  human  life? 
In  rude  or  civilised  society, 
Alike,  a  pilgrim's  progress  through  this  world 
To  that  which  is  to  come,  by  the  same  stages; 
With  infinite  diversity  of  fortune 
To  each  distinct  adventurer  by  the  way ! 
Life  is  the  transmigration  of  a  soul 
Through  various  bodies,  various  states  of 

being; 
New  manners, paBsions,tastes,pursuits  in  each; 
In  nothing,  save  in  consciousness,  the  same. 
Infancy,  adolescence,  manhood,  age, 
Are  alway  moving  onward,  alway  losing 
Themselves  in  one  another,  lost  at  length. 
Like  undulations,  on  the  strand  of  death. 
The  sage  of  threescore  years  and  ten  looks 

back, — 
With  many  a  pang  of  lingering  tenderness. 
And  many  a  shuddering  conscience-fit, — on 

what 
He  hath  been,  is  not,  cannot  be  again ; 
Nor  trembles  less  with  fear  and  hope,  to  think 
What  he  is  now,  but  cannot  long  continue. 
And  what  he  roust  be  through  uncounted 

ages. 
— The  Child ; — we  know  no  more  of  happy 

childhood 
Than  happy  childhood  knows  of  wretched  eld; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  its  felicity 
Are  incoherent  as  its  own  crude  visions  : 
We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point 
Which  memory  dwells  on,  with  the  morning- 
star. 
The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  sing. 
Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  pluck'd. 
When  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and 
birds,  and  flowers, 
Pure  brilliance,  simplest  music,  w  ild  perfume. 
Thenceforward,   mark  the  metamorphoses! 
— The  Boy,  the  Girl; — when  all  was  joy, 

hope,  promise; 
Yet  who  would  be  a  Boy,  a  Girl  again, 
To  bear  the  yoke,  to  long  for  liberty. 
And  dream  of  what  will  never  rome  to  pass? 


—The  Youth,  the  Maiden ;— liTiog  Vst  fa 

love. 
Yet  learning  soon  that  life  hath  other  cwb. 
And  joys  less  rapturous,  but  more  ^idwiss: 
— The  Woman ; — in  her  offspring  niiltipU; 
A  tree  of  life,  whose  glory  is  her  hnackci 
Beneath  whose  shadow,  she  (both  rott  mi 

stem) 
Delights  to  dwell  in  meek  obscurity. 
That  they  nuiy  be  the  pleasure  of  IwhoUai: 
— The  Man; — as  father  of  a  progeny. 
Whose  birth  requires  his  death  to  make  thm 

room. 
Yet  in  whose  lives  he  feels  his  reaorrectMs. 
And  grows  immortal  in  his  children*s  chOdni: 
— Then  the  gray  Elder; — leaning  on  iiisstiC 
And  bowM  beneath  a  weight  of  years,  ttet 

steal 
Upon  him  with  the  secrecy  of  eleep, 
(No  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of  a^ 
None  with  such  snbtilty  benamba  the  fnmt) 
Till  he  forgets  sensation,  and  liee  down 
Dead  in  the  lap  of  his  primeval  mother; 
She  throws  a  shroud  of  torf  and  fleven 

aronnd  him. 
Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  Is 

their  ofCce : 
—Blaa  givcth  np  the  ghost 

u  He?* 


I  saw  those  changes  realised  before  dm; 
Saw  them  recurring  in  perpetual  line. 
The  line  unbroken,  while  the  thread  ran  ss. 
Failing  at  this  extreme,  at  that  renew'dL- 
Like  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruits  on  herb 

and  trees; 
Like  mites,  flies,  reptiles;  birds,  and  1 

and  fishes. 
Of  every  length  of  period  here, — all  i 
And  all  resolved  into  those  elements 
Whence  they  had   emanated,  whence  tkcy 

drew 
Their  sustenance,  and  which  their  wrecb 

recruited 
To  venerate  and  foster  other  forois    * 
As  like  themselves  as  were  the   lights  if 

heaven. 
For  ever  moving  in  serene  succession,— 
Not  like  those  lights  unquenchable  by  thst* 
But  ever  changing,  like  the  clouds  that  csMk 
Who  can  tell  whence?  and  go,  who  caatdl 

whither? 
Thus  the  swift  series  of  man's  race  elapsei 
As  for  no  higher  destiny  created 
Than  aught   beneath   them,  —   from  tbt 

elephant 
Down  to  the  worm,  thence  to  the  aoophjte, 
That  link  which  binds  Prometheus  to  hisrs^ 
The  living  fibre'  to  insensate  matter. 
They  were  not,  then  they  were ;  the  nsbsfs. 

the  living! 
They  were,  then  were  not ;  they  had  Uvd 

and  died. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  P£NATES. 

f  BT  one  Song  more !  one  high  and  solemn 

strain, 
Ere,  Phoebus!  on  thy  templets  nrin*d  wall 
[  hang  the  silent  harp :  there  may  its  strings, 
^hen  the  rude  tempest  shakes  the  aged  pUe, 
^ke  melancholy  music.    One  Song  more ! 
Pbnatbs!  hear  me!  for  to  you  I  hymn 
The  TotiTe  lay ;  whether,  as  sages  deem, 
ife  dwell  in  the  inmost  Heaven,  the  Coun- 

SBLLOBS 

)f  Jots  ;  or  if,  Supbbmb  of  Dbttibs, 

ill  things  are  yours,  and  in  your  holy  train 

loTB  proudly  ranks,  and  Jumo,  white-arm'd 

Queen, 
ind,  wisest  of  Immortals,  the  dread  Maid 
iTHBNiAN  Pallas.    Yenerable  Powers, 
Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise !  Though  from 

your  rites 

Estranged,  and  exiled  from  your  altars  long, 
[  hare  not  ceased  to  lore  you,  Hovsbhold 

Gobs! 
n  many  a  long  and  melancholy  hour 
)f  solitude  and  sorrow,  hath  my  heart 
lYith  earnest  longings  prayM  to  rest  at  leng^ 
ieside  your  hallowM  hearth — for  PnAcn  is 

there ! 

Yes,  I  haTO  loyed  you  long !  I  caU  on  you 
If  ourselTes  to  witness  with  what  holy  joy, 
Shunning  the  common  herd  of  human  kind, 
'.  have  retired  to  watch  your  lonely  fires 
ind  commune  with  myself.  Delightful  hours. 
That  gare  mysterious  pleasure,  made  me 

know 
Mine  inmost   heart,  its  weakness  and   its 

strength. 
Taught  me  to  cherish  with  doTOutest  care 
ts  strange  unworldly  feelings,  taught  me  too 
The  heat  of  lessons — to  ubsfbct  mtsblt. 
^or  hare  I  cTor  ceased  to  rererence  you, 
>0MBsnc  Dbitus!  from  the  first  dawn 
)f  reason,  through  the  adventurous  paths 

of  youth 
•>en  to  this  better  day,  when  on  mine  ear 
rho  uproar  of  contending  nations  sounds 
lut  like  the  passing  wind,  and    wakes  no 

pulse 


To  tumult.  When  a  child — (and  still  I  love 
To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  childish  years) 
}Vhcn  first  a  little  one^  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  the  first  grief  I  felt. 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  my 

front 
With  feelings  not  its  own :  sadly  at  night 
1  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth; 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was 

come. 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow.  As  I  grew 
In  years  and  knowledge,  and  the  course  of 

Time 
Deyelop'd  the  young  feelings  of  my  heart. 
When  most  I  lored  in  solitude  to  rove 
Amid  the  woodland  -  gloom ;   or  where  the 

rocks 
Darken'd  old  Avon's  stream,  in  the  ivied  cave 
Recluse  to  sit  and  brood  the  future  song, — 
Yet  not  then  less.  Pen atbs,   loved  I  then 
Your  altars;  not  the  less  at  evening- hour 
Delighted  by  the  well-trimm'd  fire  to  sit. 
Absorbed  in  many  a  dear  deceitful  dream 
Of  visionary  joys ;  deceitful  dreams, — 
And  yet  not  vain ;  for,  painting  purest  bliss," 
They  form'd  to  Fancy's  mould  her  votary's 

heart. 

By  Cherwell's  sedgy  side,  and  in  the  meads 
Where  Isis  in  her  calm  clear  stream  reflei^ts 
The  willow's  bending  boughs,  at  early  dawn. 
In  the  noon-tide-hour,  and  when  the  night- 
mist  rose, 
I  have  ren^ember'd  you :  and  when  the  noise 
Of  lewd  Intemperance  on  my  lonely  ear 
Burst  with  loud  tumult,  as  recluse  I  sate. 
Pondering  on  loftiest  themes  of  man  redeemed 
From  servitude,  and  vice  and  wretchedness, 
I  blest  you,   HoDSBHOLD   Gobs!  because  I 

loved 
Your  peaceful  altars  and  serener  rites. 
Nor  did   I  cease   to  reverence  you,   when 

driven 
Amid  the  jarring  crowd,  an  unfit  man 
To  mingle  with  the  world ;  still,  still  my  heart 
6ighM  for  your  sanctuary,  and  inly  pined ; 
And,  loathing  human  converse,  I  have  strayed 
Where  o'er  the  sea-beach  chilly  howPd  the 
blast, 
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And  irazed  upon  the  world  of  wares,  and 

wished 
That  I  were  far  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep, 
In  woodland-haunte,  a  sojourner  with  Pbacb. 


Not  idly  did  the  poets  dream  of  old, 
Who  peopled  earth  with  Deities.  They  trod 
The  wood  with  roTerence  where  the  Dbyads 

dwelt; 
At  day*s  dim  dawn  or  eyening^s  misty  hour 
They  saw  the  Obbads  on  their  mountain- 
haunts. 
And  felt  their  holy  influence ;  nor  impure 
Of  thought,  or  oyer  with  polluted  hands, 
TouchM  they  without  a  prayer  the  Naiad's 

spring; 
Yet  was  their  influence  transient;  such  brief 


Inspiring  as  the  thunder's  long  loud  peal 
Strikes  to  the  feeble  spirit.  Housbrold  Gods, 
Not  such  your  empire!  in  your  votaries' 

breasts 
No  momentary  impulse  ye  awake; 
Nor  fleeting,  like  their  local  energies. 
The  deep  deTOtion  that  your  fanes  impart. 
O  ye  whom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your  way. 
Or  VioB  with  fair-mask'd  foulness,  or  the 

lure 
Of  Fahb  that  calls  ye  to  her  crowded  paths 
With  Folly's  rattle,  to  your  Hovsbuold- 

GODS 

Return ;  for  not  in  Yiob's  nj  abodes. 
Not  in  the  unquiet  unsafe  halls  of  Fahb 
Doth  Happihbss  abide !  O  ye  who  weep 
Much  for  the  many  mberies  of  Mankind, 
More  for  their  yices ;  ye  whose  honest  eyes 
Frown  on  Oppression, — ye  whose  honest 

hearts 
Beat  high  when  Fbbbdom  sounds  her  dread 

alarm; 
O  ye  who  quit  the  path  of  peaceful  life 
Crusading  for  mankind— a  spaniel-race 
That  lick  the  hand  that  beats  Uiem,  or  tear 

all 

Alike  in  phrensy;  to  your  Housbrold  Gods 
Return,  for  by  their  altars  Yirtub  dwells, 
And  Happihbss  with  hec;  for  by  their  fires 
Tban^uiluty,  in  no  unsocial  mood. 
Sits  silent,  listening  to  the  pattering  shower ; 
For,  so  SuspidOR  sleep  not  at  the  gate 
Of  Wisdom,  Falsbhood  shall  not  eater  there. 


As  on  the  height  of  some  huge  eminence, 
Reach'd  with  long  labour,  the  way-faring 


Pauses  awhile,  and,  gasing  o'er  the  plain 
With  many  a  sore  step  trarell'd,  turns  him 

then 
Serious  to  contemplate  the  onward  road. 
And  calls  to  mind  the  comforts  of  his  home. 
And  sighs  that  he  has  left  them,  and  resolres 
To  stray ^o  more :  I  on  my  way  of  life 
Muse  thus,  Pbnatkk,  and  with  firmest  faith 
Devote  myself  to  you.    I  will  not  quit, 


To  mingle  with  the  crowd,  your  t 
Where  by  the  evening-hearth  Com 

site 
And  hears  the  cricket  chirp;  where  Lm 

delightn 

To  dwell,  and  on  your  altars  lays  his  imA 
That  bums  with  no  extingnishable  flaw. 


Hear  me,  ye  Powbbs  benignaat!  thots 

one 

Must  be  mine  inmate, — for  I  may  not  cbtm 

But  love  him.  He  is  one  whom  laaoy  wrap 

Have  sicken'd  of  the  worlds     T^ere  m  i 

time 
When  he  would  weep  to  hear  of  wickedsm 
And  wonder  at  the  tale;  when  for  ths  im- 
prest 
He  felt  a  brother^s  pity,  to  the  opprisig 
A  good  man's  honest  aa^er.  His  quick  m 
Betray 'd  each  rising  feeling;  every  ths^ 
Leapt  to  his  tongue.     When  fint  anal 

nsaakind 
He  mingled,  by  himself  he  judged  af  tka 
And  loved  and  trusted  thens,   ta  WliiB 

deaf. 
And  took  them  to  his  bosom.  Fnisclissias 
Her  unsuspecting  victim,  fisir  of  fisat. 
And  lovely  as  Apega's  sculptarcd  isok 
Like  that  fUse  image  caught  fain  wsim» 

brace. 
And  gored  his  open  breast.  The  reatfls  hh 
Clung  round  his  bosom,  and,  with  npu  Mfc 
Encircling,  stung  the  fool  who  fostered  th» 
His  mother  was  SixpLicrrT,  hin  mn 
Bbhbvolbhcb  ;  in  earlier  days  he  Wrs 
His  fietther's  name;  the  world  who  is^ 


Call  him  MisAinnnoPT.    I  may  not  c^sat 
But  love  him,  Housbbold  Goao!  Uarwtvie 

nnrat 
In  the  same  school. — Pbnatbs  !  ooiae  tfaotat 
Who  say,  that  not  in  the  inrnoat  heav«  :* 

dwell. 
Gazing  with  eye  remoto  on  all  the  wsb 
Of  man,  his  Guabdian  Gods  ;  wiaclier  ik* 

A  dearer  interest  to  the  huasaa  laoe 
Links  you,  yourselves  the  Snarra  sr  ia 

Bbab. 
No   mortal  eye  may  pierce  the 


No  light  of  human  reason  penetrate 
The  depth  where  Truth  liea  hid.    T«l« 

thislkith 
My  heart  with*  instant  sympathy  asatali: 
And  I  would  judge  all  systeaw  asidaUfti* 
By  that  best  touchstone,  frooi  vhaes  i« 

Dnoanr 
Shrinks  like  the  Arch-Fiend   at  Ithm^ 

spear. 
And  Sopbistbt's  gay  glittering  bnhVleVm* 
As  at  the  spousiJs  of  the  Nereid^  an. 
When  that  false  FloriiaeU  by  her  prals^ 
Displayed  in  rivalrv,  with  all  her  cha>» 
Dissolved  away  .—Nor  can  the  hailaafH«w 
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Give  to  the  hvniAn  mqI  tach  kindred  joy. 
As  hOTering  o*er  iU  eorthly  haanta  it  feels, 
Yfhen  with  the  hreese  it  wantono  round  the 

brow 
Of  one  beloved  on  earth;  or  when  at  night 
In  dreams  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the 

Days 
And  Joys  that  are  no  more.  Or  when,  per- 
chance 
With  power  permitted  to  alleviate  ill 
And  fit  the  sufferer  for  the  coming  woe. 
Some  strange  presage  the  Snnrr  breathes, 

and  fills 
The  breast  with  ominous  fear,  and  disciplines 
For  sorrow,  pours  into  the  affiicted  heart 
The  balm  of  resignation,  and  inspires 
With  heavenlj  hope.    Even  as  a  child  de- 
lights 
To  visit  day  by  day  the  favourite  plant 
His  hand  has  sown,  to  mark  its  gradual 

£rowth, 
e  promised  fiowen 
Thus  to  the  blessed  spirit^  m  innocence 
And  pure  affections,  like  a  little  child. 
Sweet  will  it  be  to  hover  o*er  the  friends 
Beloved;  then  sweetest,  if,  as  Duty  prompts. 
With  earthly  care  we  in  their  breasts  have 


The  seeds  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  holy  flowers. 
Whose  odour  reacheth  Heaven.  When  my 

sick  heart 
(Sick  with  hope  long  delayed,  than  which 

no  care 
Weighs  on  the  spirit  heavier ;)  firom  itself 
Seelts  the  best  comfort,  often  have  I  deem'd 
That    thou    didst    witness    every    inmost 

thought, 
Sbwaeb!  my  dear  dead  friend!  For  not  in 

vah^ 

'     O  early  summonM  pn  thy  heavenly  course  1 
Was  thy  brief  sojonm  heres  me  didst  thou 

leave 
With  strengthenM  step  to  follow  the  right 

path 
Till  we  shall  meet  again.  Meantime  I  sooth 
The  deep  regret  of  nature,  with  belief, 
O  EDMuim!  that  thine  eye*s  celestial  ken 
Pervades  me  now,  marking  with  no  mean  joy 
The  movements  of  the  heart  that  loved  thee 
I  well! 

r         Such  feeling  Nature  prompts,  and  hcaoe 
your  rites, 
Donsno  Govs  arose.    When  for  his  son 
)     With  ceaseless  grief  Syrophanes  bewaird, 
I     Mourning  his  age  left  chUdless,'  and  his 

irealth 
r     Heapt  for  an  alieu,  he  with  obstinate  eye 
'     Still  on  the  imaged  marble  of  the  dead 
Dwelt,  pampering  oorrow.  Thither  from  his 

wrath, 
A  safe  asylum,  fled  the  offending  slave, 
I      And  garlanded  the  statue,  and  implored 
His  young  lost  lord  to  save:  Remembrance 

then 
SoftenM  tho  father,  and  he  loved  to  see 


The  votive  wreath  renewed,  and  tho  rich 

smoke 

Curl  from  the  costly  censer  slow  and  sweet 
From  Egypt  soon  the  sorrow-eoothing  rites 
Divulging  spread ;  before  your  idol-forms 
By  every  hearth  the  blinded  Pagan  knelt. 
Pouring  his  prayers  to  these,  and  offering 

there 

Vain  sacrifice  or  impious,  and  sometimea 
With  human  blood  your  sanctuary  defiled: 
Till  the  first  BmuTus,   tvrant- conquering 

chief, 

Arose;  he  first  the  irapions  rites  put  down. 
He  fitliest,  who  forFannnoM  lived  and  died. 
The  friend  of  humankind.    Then  did  your 

feasto 

Frequent  recur  and  blameless ;  and  when  came 
The  solemn  fimtival,  whose  happiest  rites 
Emblem*d  E^vauty,  the  holiest  truth ! 
Crown*d  with  gay  garlands  were  your  sta- 
tues seen. 
To  yon  the  fragrant  censer  smoked,  to  yon 
The  rich  libation  flowed :  vain  sacrifice 
For  nor  the  poppy-wreath  nor  fruits  nor 

wine 
Ye  ask,  Pbhath  !  nor  the  altar  cleansed 
With  many  a  mystic  form,  ye  ask  the  heart 
Made  pure,  and  by  domestic  Peace  and  Love 
Hallow'd  to  you.    Hearken  your  hymn  of 

praise, 
PmiATH !  to  your  shrines  I  come  for  rest. 
There  only  to  be  found.    Often  at  eve. 
Amid  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  far  off 
The  lonely  light  that  spake  of  comfort  there; 
It  told  my  heart  of  many  a  joy  of  home. 
And  my  poor  heart  was  sad.   When  I  have 

gaied 
From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales 
And  cots  and  villages  embower'd  below. 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was 

strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  Mr,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call 

it  home. 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word ; 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
The  hallowed  limit    Often  has  ray  heart 
Ached  for  that  quiet  haven ! — haven*d  now, 
I  think  of  those  in  this  world's  wilderness 
Who  wander  on  and  find  no  home  of  rest 
Till  to  the  grave  they  go!  them  PovauTY, 
Hollow-eyed  fiend,  the  child  of  Wbalth  and 

Powaa, 
Bad  offspring  of  worse  parents,  aye  afflicts. 
Cankering  with  her  foul  mildews  the  chillM 

heart; 
ThemWAnT  with  scorpion-scourge  drives 

to  the  den 
Of  6ini.T;— them  SaAvoamn  for  the  price 

of  death 
Throws  to  her  raven-brood.    Oh,   not  on 

them, 
God  or  BTBaNA&  Jvstiob!  not  on  them 
Let  fall  thy  thunder! — Hovsubold  Dbitibs! 
Then  only  shall  be  Happiness  on  earth 
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When  man  fhall  feel  your  sacred  power,  and 

love 
Your  tranqail  joys ;  then  shall  the  city  stand 
A  huge  Toid  sepulchre,  and  rising  fair 
Amid  the  ruins  of  the  paiace-piie 
The  olire  grow,  there  shall  the  Tbbb  or  Pbaob 
Strike  its  roots  deep  and  flourish.   This  th6 

state 
Shall  hless  the  race  redeemed  of  Man,  when 

Wealth 
And  PowBB  and  all  their  hideous  progeny 
Shall  sink  annihilate,  and  all  mankind 
Lire  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  love. 
Heart-calming  hope,  and  sure!  for  hither- 
ward 
Tend  all  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  world. 
Its  woes,  its  wisdom,  and  its  wickedness 
Alike:  so  He  hath  will'd,  whose  will  is  just 

Meantime,  all  hoping  and  expecting  all 
In  patient  fsith,  to  you.  Domestic  Gods  ! 
I  come,  studious  of  other  lore  than  song. 
Of  my  past  years  the  solace  and  support : 
Yet  shall  my  heart  remembiA  the  past  years 
With  honest  pride,  trusting  that  not  in  Tain 
Lives  the  pure  song  of  Libebty  and  Truth. 


Whose  streamer  to  the  gentle  breexe 
Long  floating  flutterM  light. 

Beneath  whose  crimson  canopy 
There  lay  reclined  a  knight. 


With  arching  crest  and  swelHsg  hi 
On  sailM  the  stately  swan. 

And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide 
The  little  boat 


And  onward  to  the  shore  they  drew. 
Where  having  left  the  knight. 

The  little  boat  adown  the  stream 
Fell  soon  beyond  the  sight. 

Was  never  a  Knight  in  Waldhnret'a  wifii 
Could  with  this  stranger  vie^ 

Was  never  a  youth  at  aught  eafecB^d 
When  Rudiger  was  by. 


R  U  D  I  G  E  R. 

Divert  Princes  snd  Noblemen  being  snembled 
in  s  beaatifol  and  fair  Palace,  which  wap  sitaate 
upon  the  river  Rhine,  they  beheld  a  boat  or 
■mall  barge  wake  toward  the  shore,  drawn  by 
n  Swan  in  a  silver  chain,  the  one  end  fastened 
nbont  her  neck,  the  other  to  the  vessel ;  and  in 
it  an  unknown  soldier,  a  man  of  a  comely  per- 
sonage, and  graceful  presence,  who  slept  upon 
the  shore;  which  done,  .the  boat  guided  by  the 
Swan  left  him,  and  floated  down  the  river.  This 
man  fell  afterward  in  league  with  a  fair  gentle- 
woman ,  married  her ,  and  by  her  bad  many 
children.  After  some  years,  the  same  Swan  came 
with  the  same  barge  unto  the  same  place ;  the 
soldier  entering  into  it,  was  carried  thence  tl|e 
wav  he  came,  left  wife,  children,  and  family, 
sad  was  never  seen  amongst  them  after. 

Now  who  can  Judge  this  to  be  other  than  one 
of  those  spirits  that  are  named  Incubi?  says 
Thomas  Heywood.  I  have  adopted  his  story,  bat 
not  his  solution,  making  the  unknown  soldier 
not  an  evil  spirit,  but  one  who  had  purchased 
happiness  of  a  malevolent  being,  by  the  promised 
•scrifiee  of  his  first-born  child. 

Bbiort  on  the  mountain's  heathy  slope 
The  day's  last  splendours  shine. 

And  rich  with  many  a  radiant  hue. 
Gleam  gaily  on  the  Rhine. 

And  many  a  one  from  Waldhurst's  walls 

Along  the  river  strollM, 
As  ruffling  o*er  the  pleasant  stream 

The  erening-gales  came  cold. 

So  as  they  strayM  a  swan  they  saw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong, 
And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along. 


Was  never  a  Maid  in  Waldharst's 
Might  match  with  Margaret, 

Her  cheek  was  fair,  her  eyes  were 
Her  silken  locks  like  jet. 

And  many  a  rich  and  noble  jonth 
Had  strove  to  win  the  fair. 

But  never  a  rich  and  noble  yoatli 
Could  rival  Rudiger. 

At  every  tilt  and  tourney  be 
Still  bore  away  the  prise. 

For  knightly  feats  superior  still 
And  knightly  courtesies. 


His  gallant  feats,  bis  looks,  his  lovr. 
Soon  won  the  willing  fiair  ; 

And  soon  did  Margaret  become 
The  wife  of  Rudiger. 


Like  morning-dreams  of  happi 
Fast  roird  the  months  away ; 

For  he  was  kind  and  she  was 
And  who  so  blest  as  they  T 

Yet  Rudiger  would  sometimes  sit 
AbsorbM  in  silent  thought, 

And  his  dark  downward  eye  woaM  s 
With  anxious  meaning  frmughi. 

But  soon  he  raised  his  looka  agmiJiy 
And  smiled  his  cares  away. 

And  'mid  the  hall  of  gaiety 
Was  none  like  him  so  gay. 

And  onward  roll'd  the  wanisg  moati 
The  hour  appointed  came, 

And  Margaret  her  Rudiger 
HailM  with  a  father's  i 


But  silently  did  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  see ; 
And  darkly  on  the  babe  he  g«scd^- 

A  gloomy  man  was  he. 
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nd  when  to  blen  the  little  babe 

The  holy  Father  came, 
*o  cleanse  the  stains  of  sin  awajr 

In  Christ's  redeeming  name; 

*hen  did  the  cheek  of  Rndiger 

Assume  a  death-pale  hue, 
nd  on  his  clammy  forehead  stood 

The  cold  convulsive  dew ; 

.nd  faltering  in  his  speech  he  bade 

The  Priest  the  rites  delay, 
^ill  he  could,  to  right  health  restored. 

Enjoy  the  festive  day. 

Vhen  o*er  the  many-tinted  sky 

He  saw  the  day  decline, 
[e  called  upon  his  Margaret 

To  walk  beside  the  Rhine; 

'And  we  will  take  the  little  babe. 
For  soft  the  breeze  that  blows, 

ijkd  the  mild  murmurs  of  the  stream 
WiU  lull  him  to  repose.*' 

Lnd  so  together  forth  they  went. 
The  evening-breeze  was  mild, 

Lnd  Rudiger  upon  his  arm 
Pillow'd  the  litUe  chUd. 

Lnd  many  a  one  from  Waldhurst's  walls 

Along  the  banks  did  roam, 
lut  soon  the  evening-wind  came  cold. 

And  all  betook  them  home. 

(et  Rndiger  in  silent  mood 
Along  the  banks  would  roam, 

^or  aught  could  Margaret  prevail 
To  turn  his  footsteps  home. 

«0h  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rndiger ! 

The  rising  mists  behold. 
The  evening-wind  is  damp  and  chill. 

The  litUe  babe  is  cold!*' 

^Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret, 

The  mists  will  do  no  harm, 
ind  ftrom  the  wind  the  little  babe 

Lies  shelter'd  on  my  arm." 

«0h  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger, 
l^hy  onward  wilt  thon  roam? 

The  moon  is  up,  the  night  is  cold. 
And  we  are  far  fk-om  home.'' 

fie  answer'd  not;  for  now  he  saw 

A  swan  come  sailing  strong, 
Ind  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along. 

To  shore  they  came,  and  to  the  boat 

Fast  leapt  he  with  the  child, 
ind  in  leapt  Margaret — breathless  now. 

And  pale  with  fear  and  wild. 


With  arching  crest  and  sweilfog  breast 

On  sail'd  the  stately  swan. 
And  lightly  down  the  rapid  tide 

The  little  boat  went  on. 

The  fuU-orb'd  moon,  that  beam'd  around 
Pale  splendour  through  the  night. 

Cast  through  the  crimson  canopy 
A  dim-discolonr^d  light. 

And  swiftly  down  the  hurrying  stream 

In  silence  still  they  sail. 
And  the  long  streamer  fluttering  fast 

Flapp'd  to  the  heavy  gale. 

And  he  was  mute  in  sullen  thought. 

And  she  was  mute  with  fear. 
Nor  sound  but  of  the  parting  tide 

Broke  on  the  listening  ear. 

The  little  babe  began  to  cry. 
Then  Margaret  raised  her  head. 

And  with  a  qui^  and  hollow  voice 
«6ive  me  the  child ! "  she  said. 

''Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret, 

Nor  my  poor  heart  distress ! 
I  do  but  pay  perforce  the  price 

Of  former  happiness. 

And  hush  thee  too,  my  little  babe ! 

Thy  cries  so  feeble  cease ; 
Lie  still,  lie  still;— a  little  while 

And  thou  shalt  be  at  peace." 

So  as  he  spake  to  land  they  drew. 

And  swift  he  stept  on  shore. 
And  him  behind  did  Margaret 

Close  follow  evermore. 

It  was  a  place  all  desolate. 
Nor  house  nor  tree  was  there ; 

And  there  a'^  rocky  mountain  rose. 
Barren,  and  bleak,  and  bare. 

And  at  its  base  a  cavern  yawn'd. 

No  eye  its  depth  might  view. 
For  in  the  moon-beam  shining  round 

That  darkness  darker  grew. 

Cold  horror  crept  through  Margaret's  blood. 
Her  heart  it  paused  with  fear, 

lYhen  Rudiger  approach'd  the  cave. 
And  cried:  ''Lo  I  am  here!" 

A  deep  sepulchral  sound  the  cave 

Return'd:  ''Lo  I  am  here!'* 
And  black  from  out  the  cavern-gloom 

Two^iant-arms  appear. 

And  Rndiger  approach'd,  and  held 

The  little  infant  nigh; 
Then  Margaret  shriek'd,  and  gather'd  then 

New  powers  fi'om  agony. 
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And  round  the  baby  tut  Mid  doM 
Her  trembliBg  arms  the  folds. 

And  with  a  strong  conyalsiT©  grasp 
The  little  infant  holds. 

"Now  help  me,  Jesus!"  load  she  cries. 

And  load  on  God  she  calls; 
Then  from  the  grasp  of  Rndiger 

The  little  infont  falls. 

And  load  he  shriek'd,  for  now  his  frame 
The  hnge  black  anns  dasp'd  round, 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rndiger 
Adown  the  dark  profound. 


D  O  N  I  C  A. 

In  FiBlasd  tfcerc  it  a  Castle  wlildi  It  called  tke 
new  Bock,  moated  aboat  wjtk  a  '*;«' "^S^fc 
toaaded  depth,  tke  water  blaek,  and  the  fith 
therein  very  dtttattefol  to  Ue  palate.  In  this 
are  tpectret  often  teen,  which  forethow  either 
the  death  of  the  Governor,  or  of  tome  prime 
officer  belonging  to  the  place;  and  "©J*  «»■- 
monly  it  appeareth  U  the  thape  of  a  harper, 
tweetly  tingfng  and  dallyiag  and  playing  under 
the  water.  It  is  reported  of  one  Donlca,  that 
after  she  wat  dead,  the  Devil  walked  in  her 
body  for  the  tpace  of  two  yeart,  »»  that  none 
sntpected  hot  tlie  wat  still  alive;  for  the  did 
both  tpeak  and  eat,  thongh  very  tparingly  ;  only 
the  had  a  deep  palenett  on  her  conntenaace, 
which  wat  the  only  tign  of  death.  At  length  a 
Magician  coming  by  wbere  the  wat  then  in  the 
company  of  many  other  virgins,  at  toon  at  he 
beheld  her  ke  said :  Fair  Maids,  why  keep  yon 
company  with  this  dead  Vir«ln,  whom  yon  to^- 
pote  to  be  alive?  when,  taking  away  the  magic 
charm  which  wat  tied  onder  her  arm,  the  body 
fell  down  lifeless  and  without  motion. 

The  following  Ballad  is  fonnded  on  these  sto- 
ries. They  are  to  be  foond  in  the  notes  to  The 
Hierarchies  of  the  Blessed  Angels ;  a  Poem  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in  folio  by  Adam 
Islip,  lesft. 

High  on  a  rock  whose  castled  shade 

OarkenM  the  lake  below. 
In  ancient  strength  majestic  stood 

The  towers  of  Arlmkow. 

The  fisher  in  the  hike  below 

Durst  noTor  cast  his  net. 
Nor  ever  swallow  in  its  waves 

Her  passing  wing  would  wet. 

The  cattle  from  its  ominous  banks 

In  wild  alarm  would  run, 
Though  parch*d  with  thirst,  and  faint  beneath 

The  summer^s  scorching  sun. 

For  sometimes  when  no  passing  breeze 

The  long  lank  sedges  waved, 
AH  white  with  foam  and  heaTing  high 

Its  deafening  billows  raved ; 


And  when  the  tempest  from  its 
The  rooted  pine  would  shake. 

The  powerless  storm  unmfaing 
Across  the  calm  dead  lake. 

And  ever  then  when  death  drew 
The  house  of  Arlinkow, 

Its  dark  unfathomM  waters  teat 
Strange  music  from  below. 


Hie  Lord  of  Arlinkow  was  old, 

One  only  child  had  he, 
DoHicA  was  the  maiden's  name. 

As  fair  as  fair  might  be. 

A  bloom  as  bright  as  opening  mom 
FlushM  o*er  her  clear  white  cheek ; 

The  music  of  her  Toice  was  nsUd, 
Her  full  dark  eyes  were  nseek. 

Far  was  her  beauty  knowa,  for  none 
So  fair  could  Finland  boast; 

Her  parents  loyed  the  oMidea  much. 
Young  EiBaHAaa  loTod  her  moot. 

Together  did  they  hope  to  tread 

The  pleasant  path  of  life. 
For  now  the  day  drew  near  to  make 

Donica  Eberhard's  wife. 


rd 


The  eye  was  fair  and  mild  the  air. 

Along  the  hike  they  stray ; 
The  eastern  hill  reflected  hri^t 

The  tinto  of^  fading  day. 

And  brightly  o'er  the  water  i 

The  liquid  radiance  wide ; 
Donica's  little  dog  ran  on 

And  gamboU'd  at  her  side. 

Youth,  health,  and  lore  bloom'^d  an  her  choA 

Her  fbll  dark  eyes  express 
In  many  a  glance  to  Eberhard 

Her  soul's  meek  teademeso. 

Nor  sound  was  heard,  nor  paviBft  r«k 
Sigh'd  through  the  long  lank  ard|^; 

The  air  was  hush'd,  no  little 
Dimpled  the  water'i  edge. 


Sudden  the  unfsthom'd  hike  sent 
Its  music  from  beneath. 

And  slowly  o'er  the  waters  aail'd 
The  solemn  sounds  of  death. 


As  those  deep  sounds  of  death 
Donica's  cheek  grew  pale. 

And  in  the  arnu  of  Eberhard 
The  lifeless  maiden  felL 


Loudly  the  youth  in  terror  shriei^d. 
And  loud  he  call'd  for  aid. 

And  with  a  wild  and  eager  look 
Gaxed  on  the  lifeless  maid. 
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But  soon  again  did  better  thonghte 

In  Eberhard  arise. 
And  he  with  trembling  hope  beheld 

The  maiden  raise  her  eyee. 

And  on  his  arm  reclined  she  mored 

With  feeble  pace  and  slow. 
And  soon  with  strength  recoTer'd  reached 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheek 

RetamM  the  UtoIj  hne ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan. 

Her  lips  a  livid  bine. 

Her  eyes  so  bright  and  black  of  yore 
Were  now  more  black  and  bright. 

And  beam*d  strange  lustre  in  her  face 
So  deadly  wan  and  white: 


og  that  gamboird  by  her  side, 
I  loved  with  her  to  stray. 


,  The  dot 

^      And  loved  with  her  to  stray. 
Now  at  his  alterM  mistress  howPd, 
And  fled  in  fear  away. 


Yet  did  the  faithful  Eberhard 

Not  love  the  maid  the  less; 
lie  gaied  with  sorrOw,  but  he  gazed 

With  deeper  tenderness. 

And  when  he  found  her  health  unharmed. 

He  would  not  brook  delay. 
But  pressM  the  not  unwilling  maid 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

And  when  at  length  it  came,  with  joy 

lie  haird  the  bridal  day, 
And  onward  to  the  house  of  God 

They  went  their  willing  way. 

But  when  they  at  the  altar  stood. 

And  heard  the  sacred  rite. 
The  hallowM  tapers  dimly  streamed 

A  pale  sulphureous  light. 

And  when  the  Youth  with  holy  warmth 

Her  hand  in  his  did  hold. 
Sudden  he  felt  Oonica*s  hand 

Grow  deadly  damp  and  cold. 

And  londly  did  he  shriek,  for  lo ! 

A  Spirit  met  his  view, 
And  Eberhard  in  the  angel>form 

His  own  Dottica  knew. 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

Howling  tlie  Daemon  fled. 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  form  fell  dead. 


MARY, 

TUB  MAID  OF  THB  mir. 

The  rabject  of  the  followlsg  bsHad  wss  related 
to  ne.  wboB  a  school-boy,  ai  a  faet  which  had 
happesed  ia  the  north  of  Eaglaad.  Either  Faraes 
or  Kirkstall-Abbey  (I  forgot  which)  was  samed  as 
the  oceae.  h  seems,  howover,  to  have  beea  fonaded 
apoB  a  story  related  in  Dr.  Plot*s  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire. '^Amongst  the  nnnsaal  aecideaU/*  savs 
this  amnsing  aothor/^that  have  attended  the  female 
sex  in  the  coarse  of  their  lives,  I  think  I  may 
also  reekoB  the  narrow  escapes  they  have  taade 
firom  death.  Whereof  I  met  with  one  mentioned 
with  admiration  by  every  body  at  Leek,  that 
happened  not  far  off  at  the  Black  Meer  of  Mor- 
ridge  which,  though  famous  for  Bothing  for  which 
it  u  commonly  reputed  so  (as  that  it  is  bottom- 
less, no  cattle  will  drink  of  it,  or  birds  fly  over 
or  settle  upon  it,  all  which  I  found  false;)  yet  is 
so,  for  the  signal  deliverance  of  a  poor  woman, 
enticed  thither  ia  a  dismal  stormy  Bight,  by  s 
bloody  mffiaa,  who  had  first  gottea  her  with 
ehild,  and  intended  in  this  remote  Inhospitable 
place  to  have  dispatched  her  by  drowBiBg.  The 
same  night  ( Provideace  so  ordering  it )  there 
were  several  persons  of  inferior  rank  drinking 
in  aa  ale-house  at  Leek,  whereof  one  haviag 
beea  out,  and  observing  the  darkness  and  other 
ill  circumstances  of  the  weather,  coming  inagaia, 
said  to  the  rest  of  his  compaaioaf,  that  he  were 
a  stout  maa  indeed  that  would  veature  to  so  to 
the  Black  Meer  of  Morridge  in  such  a  night  as 
that :  to  which  one  of  them  replying,  that  for  a 
crowB  or  some  such  sum  he  would  undertake  it, 
the  rest  Joiaing  their  purse,  said  ho  shopid  hav# 
his  demand.  The  bargain  being  struck,  away  he 
went  OB  his  Journey  with  a  stick  la  his  head, 
which  he  was  to  leave  there  as  a  testimoav  ef 
his  performance.  At  length  coming  near  the  Meer. 
he  heard  the  lameatable  cries  of  this  distressed 
woman,  begging  for  mercy,  which  at  first  pat 
him  to  a  staad ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  reso- 
IntioB  aad  some  policy,  he  went  boldly  oa,  how- 
ever, counterfeiting  the  presence  of  divers 
other  persons,  calling  Jack,  Dick,  and  Tom,  and 
cry  lag  Here  are  ike  ro^ee  me  locked  fer,  which 
beiag  heard  by  the  murderer,  he  left  the  woman 
aad  led ;  whom  the  other  maa  fooad  by  the  Meer 
side  almost  stript  of  her  clothes,  and  brought 
her  with  him  to  Leek,  as  aa  ample  testimoay  of 
his  haviag  beea  at  the  Meer,  aad  of  Chad's  pro- 
videace toe.** 

Wao  is  yonder  poor  Mantar,  whose  wildly- 
flK*d  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  ei  press  t 
She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs : 
She  nerer  complains,  but  her  silence  Implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

No  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  does  she  seek ; 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  caret 

Through  her  rags  do  the  winds  of  the  winter 

blow  bleak 
On  that  withered  breast,  and  her  weather- 
worn cheek 
Hath  the  hne  of  a  mortal  despair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day. 
Poor  Mary  thti  Maniac  hath  been ; 

The   Travrfler    remembers   who  joamej'd 
this  way 

No  damael  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay. 
As  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
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Her  cheerfal  addreBs  fillM  the  gneaU  with 

delight 

Ar  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  iimile ; 

Her  Jieart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  aliiright 

And  Mary  would  walk  hy  the  Abbey  at  night 

When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark 

aisle. 


She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled 
the  day. 
And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life: 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary  and 
say 
That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 


Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was 
the  night, 
And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door. 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt 

bright. 
And  smoking  in  silence,  with  tranquil  delight 
They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 


'Tis  pleasant,  cried  one,  seated  by  the  fire-side 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without. 
What  a  night  for  the  Abbey !  his  comrade 

replied, 
Methinks  a  roan's  courage  would  now  be 
well  tried 
Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about. 


I  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble 
to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear. 
Some  ugly  old  Abbot's  grim  spirit  appear, 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead ! 


I'll  wager  a  dinner,  the  other  one  cried. 
That  Mary  would  venture  there  now. 
Then  wager  and  lose !  with  a  sneer  he  replied, 
ril  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side. 
And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow. 


Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ? 

His  companion  exclaimed  with  a  smile ; 
I  shall  win,— for  I  know  she  will  venture 

there  now. 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 

From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle. 


With  fearless  good-humour  did  Mary  comply. 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  it  was  dark,and  the  wind  it  was  high, 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through 
the  sky. 
She  shivcrM  with  cold  as  she  went. 


O'er  the  path  so  well  knowB  still  procccid 
the  Maid 
Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  ike  sigkl; 
Through  the  gate-way  she  enterM,  she  felt 

not  afraid. 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  aadtkff 
shade         ^ 
Seem'd  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  aighi 

All  around   her  was  silent,  save  whca  tk 
rude  blast 
HowlM  dismally  round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed>ik>verM  fragments  ahe  faailewlj 

pMt, 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  lart. 
Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  i 


Well-pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  qnicU; 
drew  near. 
And  hastily  gathered  the  bough  ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seen*d  to  fim 

on  her  e<ir. 
She  paused,  and  she  listenM  all  eager  t» 
hear. 
And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  bow. 


The  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  ivj  shook  svw 
her  head. 
She  listenM — nonght  else  could  she  hcsn 
The  wind  fell,  her  heart  snnh  in  her  bsssa 

with  dread. 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  tk 
tread 
Of  footsteps  approacliing  her 


Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  viti 
fear. 
She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there : 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  darh  dmi 

shone  clear. 
And  she  saw  in  the  moon-light  two  imtStm 
appear. 
And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bcv- 


Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart-blood  i 
coM! 
Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by, — 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and,  beb 
Even  close   to  the  feet  of  p<Mir   Ibir  ^ 
roU'd,— 
She  felt,  and  expected  to  die. 


Curse  the  hat !  he  exclaims ;  nar  t* 
till  we  hide 
The  dead  body,  his  comrade  replica. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  ly  hff 

side. 
She  seizes  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  i 
And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  J 
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She  rao  with  wild  tpeed,  she  rush'd  in  at 
the  door, 
She  gaxed  horrihlj  eager  around. 
Then  her  liiubt  voald  support  their  faint 

burthen  no  more. 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sunk  on 
the  floor. 
Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 


Ere  yet    her    pale   lips    could   the   story 
impart. 
For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  yiew; — 
Her   eyes    from   that    object  convulsively 

start. 
For  —  what  a  cold    horror   then    thriird 
through  her  heart 
lYhen    the   name    of    her   Richard    she 
inew! 


Wliere  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  contmon 
haid  by. 
His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
His  irons  vou  stiU  from  the  road  may  espy. 
The  traveuer  beholds  them  and  thinks  with 
a  sigh 
Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 


J  A  S  P  A  R. 

JisPAR  was  poor,  and  vice  and  want 
Had  made  his  heart  like  stone ; 

And  Jaspar  lookM  with  envious  eyes 
On  riches  not  his  own. 

On  plunder  bent  abroad  he  went 

Toward  the  close  of  day, 
And  loiter^  on  the  lonely  road 

Impatient  for  his  prey. 

No  traveller  came,  he  loiter'd  long,  • 

And  often  look'd  around. 
And  panted  and  listened  eagerly 

To  catch  some  coming  sound. 

He  sate  him  down  beside  the  stream 
That  crossM  the  lonely  way. 

So  fair  a  scene  might  well  have  charm*d 
All  evil  thoughts  away : 

He  sate  beneath  a  willow-tree 
Which  cast  a  trembling  shade, 

The  gentle  river  fnU  in  front 
A  Tittle  island  made; 

Where  pleasantly  the  moon-beam  shone 

Upon  the  poplar-trees ; 
Whose  shadow  on  the  stream  below 

Play*d  slowly  to  the  breeze. 


He  listen^ — and  he  heard  the  wind 
That  waved  the  willow-tree ; 

He  heard  the  waters  flow  along, 
And  murmur  quietly. 

He  listen^  for  the  traveller's  tread. 
The  nightingale  sung  yweet, — 

He  started  up,  for  now  he  heard 
The  sound  of  coming  feet ; 

He  started  up  and  graspt  a  slake. 

And  waited  for  his  prey ; 
There  came  a  lonely  traveller. 

And  Jaspar  crost  his  way. 

But  Jaspar's  threats  and  curses  faild 

The  traveller  to  appal, 
He  would  not  lightly  yield  the  purse 

Which  held  his  litUe  all. 

Awhile  he  struggled,  but  he  strove 
With  Jaspar's  strength  in  vain ; 

JSeneath  his  blows  he  fell  and  groan'd. 
And  never  spake  again. 

Jaspar  raised  up  the  raurderM  man, 
And  plunged  him  in  the  flood. 

And  in  the  running  water  then 
He  cleansed  his  hands  from  blood. 

The  waters  closed  around  the  corpse, 
And  cleansed  his  hands  from  gore. 

The  willow  waved,  the  stream  flowM  on, 
And  murmurM  as  before. 

There  was  no  human  eye  had  seen 
The  blood  the  murderer  spilt, 

And  Jaspar's  conscience  never  knew 
The  avenging  goad  of  guilt. 

And  soon  the  ruffian  had  consumed 

The  gold  he  galn'd  so  ill. 
And  years  of  secret  guilt  pass'd  on, 

And  he  was  needy  still. 

One  eve  beside  the  alehouse-fire 

He  sate  as  it  befell. 
When  in  there  came  a  labouring  man 

Whom  Jaspar  knew  full  well. 

He  sate  him  down  by  Jaapar's  side 

A  melancholy  man. 
For,  spite  of  honest  toil,  the  world 

Went  hard  with  Jonathan. 

Hb  toil  a  little  eam'd,  and  he 

With  little  wLs  content; 
But  sickness  on  his  wife  had  fallen, 

And  all  he  had  was  spent. 

Then  with  his  wife  and  little  ones 

He  shared  the  scanty  meal. 
And  saw  their  looks  of  wretchedness, 

And  felt  what  wretches  feci. 
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That  rery  mom  the  Landlord's  power 

Had  seized  the  little  left. 
And  now  the  snfferer  found  himself 

Of  every  thing  bereft. 

He  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand, 

His  elbow  on  his  knee, 
And  so  by  Jaspar's  side  he  sate. 

And  not  a  word  said  he. 

Nay — why  so  downcast?  Jaspar  cried. 

Come,  cheer  np,  Jonathan! 
Drink,  neighbour,  drink!  Hwill  warm  thy 
heart — 

Come!  come!  take  courage,  man! 

He  took  the  cup  that  Jaspar  gare. 
And  down  he  drainM  it  quick ; 

I  hare  a  wife,  said  Jonathan, 
And  she  is  deadly  sick. 

She  has  no  bed  to  lie  upon, 

I  saw  them  take  her  bed — 
And  I  have  children — ^would  to  God 

That  they  and  I  were  dead! 

Our  Landlord  he  goes  home  to-night 

And  he  will  sleep  in  peace — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  my  grave, 

For  there  all  troubles  cease. 

In  Tain  I  prayM  him  to  forbear. 
Though  wealth  enough  has  he! 

God  be  to  him  as  merciless 
As  he  has  been  to  me ! 

When  Jaspar  saw  the  poor  man's  soul 

On  aU  his  ills  intent, 
He  plied  him  with  the  heartening  cup, 
'  And  with  him  forth  he  went. 

This  landlord  on  his  homeward  road 

Twere  easjr  now  to  meet. 
The  road  is  lonesome,  Jonathan ! — 

And  Tengeance,  man !  is  sweet. 

He  listened  to  the  tempter's  voice. 
The  thought  it  made  him  start;  .  . 

His  head  was  hot,  and  wretchedness 
Had  hardened  now  his  heart. 

Along  the  lonely  road  they  went 

And  waited  for  their  prey. 
They  sate  them  down  beside  the  stream 

That  crossed  the  lonely  way. 

They  sate  them  down  beside  the  stream, 

And  never  a  word  they  said. 
They  sate  and  listened  silently 

To  hear  the  traveller's  tread. 

The  night  was  calm,  the  night  was  dark. 

No  star  was  in  the  sky. 
The  wind  it  waved  the  willow-boughs, 

The  stream  flow'd  quietly. 


The  night  was  calm,  the  air  wn  itilL 
Sweet  sung  the  nightingale; 

The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  sooth'd. 
His  heart  began  to  fail.   - 

Tis  weary  waiting  here,  he  cried, 
And  now  the  hour  is  late; — 

Methinks  he  will  not  come  to-night 
No  longer  let  us  wait. 

Have  patience,  man !  the  rnCfian  nid. 

A  little  we  may  wait, 
But  longer  shall  his  wife  expect 

Her  husband  at  the  gate. 

Then  Jonathan  grew  sick  at  heart, 
My  conscience  yet  is  clear! 

Jaspar— it  is  not  yet  too  late— 
I  will  not  linger  here. 

How  now !  cried  Jaspar ;  why,  I  though 
Thy  conscience  was  asleep. 

No  more  such  qualms,  the  night  if  dart 
The  river  here  is  deep. 

What  matters  that,  said  Jonathan, 
Whose  blood  began  to  freese. 

When  there  is  One  above  whose  eje 
The  deeds  of  darkness  sees! 

We  are  safe  enough,  said  Jaspar  iha. 

If  that  be  all  thy  fear! 
Nor  eye  below,  nor  eye  above. 

Can  pierce  the  darlmess  here. 

That  instant  as  the  murderer  spake 
There  came  a  sudden  light; 

Strong  as  the  mid-day -sun  it  shone, 
Though  all  around  was  night  : 

It  hung  upon  the  willow-tree. 

It  hung  upon  the  flood. 
It  gUTO  to  Tiew  the  poplar-Isle, 

And  all  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  traveller  who  joumiea  there. 

He  surely  hath  espied 
A  madman  who  has  made  his  home 

Upon  the  river's  side. 

His  cheek  is  pale,  his  eye  is  wild. 
His  look  bespeaks  despair; 

For  Jaspar  since  that  hour  has  voir 
His  home  unshelter'd  there. 

And  fearful  are  his  dreams  at  nigbt 
And  dread  to  him  the  day; 

He  thinks  upon  his  untold  crime. 
And  never  dares  to  pray. 

Tlie  suramer-sunt,  the  winter-stonui. 

O'er  him  unheeded  roll, 
For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  blood 

Upon  the  maniac's  soul ! 
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LORD    WILLIAM. 

No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Young  Edmund  in  the  etream, 

No  human  ear  but  William's  heard 
Young  Edmund'e  drowning  scream. 

Submissive  all  the  vassals  ownM 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord, 

And  he,  as  rightful  heir,  possessed 
The  house  of  Erlingford. 

The  ancient  house  of  Erlingford 

Stood  in  a  fair  domain, 
And  Severn^s  ample  waters  near 

RoU'd  through  the  fertile  plain. 

And  often  the  way-farhig  man 
Would  love  to  linger  there. 

Forgetful  of  his  onward  road. 
To  gase  on  scenes  so  foir. 

But  never  could  Lord  William  dare 
To  gaze  on  Severn's  stream ; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmiind  scream. 

In  vain,  at  midnight's  silent  hour. 
Sleep  closed  the  murderer's  eyes. 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
Young  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  vain  by  restless  conscience  driven 
Lord  William  left  his  home. 

Far  f^om  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt, 
In  pilgrimage  to  i 


To  6ther  climes  the  pilgrim  fled. 

But  could  not  fly  despair ; 
He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 

Was  still  a  stranger  there. 

Slow  were  all  passing  hours,  vet  swift 
The  months  appeared  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  retum'd  that  shook 
With  terror  WUliam's  soul. 

A  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay. 
For  well  had  conscience  kalendar'd 

Young  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that!  the  rains 
Fell  fast  with  tempest-roar. 

And  the  swoln  tide  of  Severn  spread 
Far  on  the  level  shore. 

In  vain  Lord  William  sought  the  feast. 
In  vain  he  quaflTd  the  bowl. 

And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drown 
The  anguidi  of  his  soul ; 


The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell 
In  gusty  bowlings  came. 

With  cold  and  death-like  feelings 
To.  thrill  his  shuddering  frame. 


Reluctant  now,  as  night  came  on, 

His  lonely  couch  he  prest; 
And  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep, — 

To  sleep — ^but  not  to  rest. 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form. 
Lord  Edmund,  seem'd  to  stand. 

Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 
He  grasp'd  his  brother's  hand; 

Such  and  so  pale  his  ftice  as  when 
With  faint  and  foultering  tongue. 

To  William's  care,  a  djring  charge, 
He  left  his  orphan-son. 

*^I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 

My  orphan  Edmund  guard — 
Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge! 

Now  take  thy  due  reward." 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  feart 
He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night, — 

'Twas  music  to  his  ear. 

When  lo !  the  voice  of  loud  alarm 

His  inmost  soul  appals: 
What  ho!  Lord  WiUiam,  rise  in  haste! 

The  water  saps  thy  walls! 

He  rose  in  haste,  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear ; 
It  hemm'd  him  round,  'twas  midnight  now. 

No  human  aid  was  near. 

He  heard  the  shout  of  joy,  for  now 

A  boat  approach'd  the  wall. 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

My  boat  is  small,  the  boatman  cried. 

Twill  bear  but  one  away; 
Come  in.  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 

In  God's  protection  stay. 

Strange  feeling  fill'd  them  at  his  voice. 

Even  in  that  hour  "of  woe. 
That,  save  their  Lord,  there  was  not  one 

Who  wish'd  with  him  to  go. 

But  WiUiam  leapt  into  the  boat, 

His  terror  was  so  sore; 
Jhou  shalt  have  half  my  gold,  he  cried. 

Haste— haste  to  yonder  shore. 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 

Went  light  along  the  stream ; 
Sudden  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

The  boatman  paused:  Methought  I  heard 

A  child's  distressful  cry ! 
Twas  but  the  howling  wind  of  night, 

Lord  William  made  reply. 
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Haste,  hatte—- ply  awifi  aid  strong  the  oar! 

Haste — haste  across  the  stream! 
Again  Lord  Wiliiam  heard  a  cry 

lake  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

I  heard  a  child's  distreasfnl  toico. 

The  hoatman  cried  again. 
NaT  hasten  on — the  night  is  dark — 

And  we  should  search  iu^Yaln. 

O  God !  Lord  William,  dost  thou  know 

How  dreadful  His  to  die? 
And  canst  thou  without  pitying  hear 

A  child's  expiring  cry? 

How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 

Beneath  the  closing  stream. 
To  stretch  the  powerless  arms  in  Tttin, 

In  Tain  for  help  to  scream ! 

The  shriek  again  was  heard :  it  came 
More  deep,  more  piercing  loud; 

That  instant  o'er  the  flood  the  moon 
Shone  through  a  broken  cloud; 

And  near  them  they  beheld  a  child, 

Upon  a  crag  he  stood, 
A  little  crag,  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 

Approached  his  resting-place ; 
The  moon-beam  shone  upon  the  child. 

And  showed  how  pale  his  face. 

Now  reach  thine  hand  !   the  boatman  cried, 
Lord  William,  reach  and  save! 

The  child  stretched  forth  his  little  hands 
To  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shrieked;  the  hand  he  touched 

Was  cold  and  damp  and  dead! 
He  felt  young  Edmund  in  his  arms 

A  heavier  weight  than  lead. 

The  boat  sunk  down,  the  murderer  sunk 

Beneath  the  avenging  stream. 
He  rose,  he  shriekM, — no  human  ear 

Heard  William's  drowning  scream. 


THE    CROSS-ROADS. 

Tnana  was  an  old  man  breaking  stones 

To  mend  the  turnpike- way ; 
He  sate  him  down  beside  a  brook. 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took. 
For  now  it  was  mid-day. 

He  leant  his  back  against  a  post. 

His  feet  the  brook  ran  by ; 
And  there  were  water-cresses  growing. 
And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing. 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry. 


A  soldier  with  Us  knapsack  sa 

Came  travelling  o'er  the  dsws; 
The  son  was  strong  and  he  wai  tirri 
And  he  of  the  old  man  enqniitd: 
How  fiir  to  Bristol  town? 

Half  an  hour's  walk  for  a  ysasf;  ibi 

By  lanes  and  fields  and  stilct; 
But  you  the  foot-path  do  not  knvv. 
And  if  along  the  road  yon  gs 
Why  then  'tis  three  good  nilet. 

The  soldier  took  his  knapsadi  off, 

For  he  was  hot  and  diy ; 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  t*^ 
And  he  sat  down  beside  the  brook 
To  dine  in  company. 

Old  friend!  in  faith,  the  soldier  au 

I  envy  you  almost; 
My  shoulders  have  been  sorely  pmi 
And  I  should  like  to  eit  and  rest 

My  back  against  that  post 

In  such  ajiweltering  day  as  Uiii 

A  knap^k  is  the  devil ! 
And  if  on  t'other  side  I  sat. 
It  would  not  only  spoU  our  chst 
But  make  me  seem  nncivii 

The  old  man  laugh'd  and  moved- 1 « - 

It  were  a  great-ann'd  chair! 
But  this  may  help  a  man  at  mtii- 
And  yet  it  was  a  cnroed  deed 
That  ever  brought  it  there. 

There's  a  poor  girl  lies  buried  bm 

Beneath  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  is  ftrti 
The  stake  is  driven  iato  her  braut. 
And  a  stone  is  on  her  fisce. 

The  soldier  had  but  jnst  leant  bvk. 

And  now  he  half  rooe  up. 
There's  sure  no  harm  in  diaisir  brn 
My  friend  ?  and  yet,  to  be  sinccrr, 

I  should  not  like  to  sap. 

God  rest  her!  she  is  still  enoufHi 
Who  sleeps  beneath  my  feet ! 
The  old  man  cried.— No  harm  1  trv< 
She  ever  did  herself,  though  aov 
She  lies  where  four  roads  mcit 

I  have  past  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  brave; 
It  did  not  make  my  coaiage  faiL 
And  I  have  heard  the  aightiagslr 
Sing  sweetly  on  her  grave. 

I  have  past  by  about  that  boar 

When  GhosU  their  freedom  hs«<< 
But  there  was  here  no  ghastly  "(C^^ 
And  quietly  the  glow-worm's  Itgki 
Was  shining  on  her  grave. 
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Theresa  one  who  like  a  Chruitian  lies 

Beneath  the  charch-tree*«  ahade ; 
rd  rather  go  a  long  mile  round 
Than  pasa  at  erening  through  the  ground 
Wherein  that  man  ia  laid. 

There's  one  who  in  the  church-jard  lies 

For  whom  the  hell  did  toll ; 
He  lies  in  consecrated  ground, 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 

I  would  not  he  with  his  soul! 

Didst  see  a  house  below  the  hill 
Which  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy  f 

Twas  then  a  farm  where  he  did  dwell. 

And  I  remember  it  full  well 
When  I  WM  a  growing  boy. 

And  she  was  a  poor  parish-girl 
Who  came  up  from  the  west; 

From  service  hard  she  ran  away, 

And  at  that  house  in  evil  day 
Was  taken  in  to  rest.  •  ' 

The  man  he  was  a  wicked  man. 

And  an  evil  life  he  led; 
lUge  made  his  fkce  grow  deadly  white, 
knd  his  gray  eyes  were  large  and  light. 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

rhe  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse, 

Bad  fruit  of  eril  stem ; 
Twould  make  your  hair  to  stand  on-end 
f  I  should  tell  to  you,  mv  friend. 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them! 

>idst  see  an  out-house  standing  by  ? 

The  walls  alone  remain ; 
t  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
ts  mossy  roof  has  Allien  through 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

he  poor  girl  she  had  serred  with  them 

Some  half-a-year  or  more, 

^hen  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day, 

tiflT  as  a  corpse  aad  cold  as  clay, 

Behind  that  stable-door! 

is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place, 
No  hut  or  house  is  near; 
lould  one  meet  a  murderer  there  alone 
were  Tain  to  scream,  and  the  dying  groan 
Would  nerer  reach  mortal  ear. 

id  there  were  strange  reports  about ; 
But  still  the  Coroner  found 
lat  she  by  her  own  hand  had  died, 
id  should  buried  be  by  the  way-side 
And  not  in  Christian  ground. 

is  was  the  very  place  he  chose, 
Inst  where  these  four  roads  met ; 
i  I  was  one  among  the  throng 
at  hither  followM  them  along, 
shaJI  never  the  sight  forget ! 


They  earned  her  upon  a  board 

In  the  clothes  in  which  she  died; 
I  saw  the  cap  blow  off  her  head. 
Her  faice  was  of  a  dark  dark  red. 
Her  eyes  were  starting  wide: 

I  think  they  could  not  have  been  dosed. 

So  widely  did  they  strain. 
I  never  saw  a  ffhestlier  sight. 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night. 

For  I  saw  it  in  dreams  again. 

They  laid  her  here  where  fonr  roads  meet. 

Beneath  this  very  place. 
The  earth  apon  her  corpse  was  prest. 
This  stake  is  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  fftce. 


GOD'S  JUDGMENT  ON  A  BISHOP. 

Tna  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  4:oni  was  growing  yet, 
'Twas  a  piteans  sight  to  see  all  aroand 
The  grain  lie  ratting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door. 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  lasC-year's  store. 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  fnmish'd  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay. 
He  bade  them  to  his  great  Bam  repair. 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  flock'd  from  for  and  near ; 
The  great  Bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more. 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fsst  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  Bam  and  burnt  theib  all. 

I'faith  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire !  quoth  he. 
And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me. 
For  ridding  it  m  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consume  the  corn. 


So  then  to  his  palace  retnmed  he. 
And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 
And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent 
But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 


In  the  morning  as  he  enter'd  the  hall. 
Where  his  pirtnre  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  dfath  all  over  him  came. 
For  the  Rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 
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As  he  lookM  there  came  a  man  from  hit  form, 
He  had  a  coantenanco  white  witli  alarm: 
My  Lord,  I  openM  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  Rats  had  eaten  all  your  com. 

Another  came  mnning  presently, 
And  he  was  pale  as  pale  conld  he. 
Fly!  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,  qnoth  he. 
Ten  thousand  Rats  are  coming  this  way, — 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday! 

ini  go  to  my  tower  in  the  Rhine,  replied  he, 
^is  the  safest  place  in  Germany, 
The  walla  are  high  and  the  shores  are  steep 
And  the  stream  is  strong  and  the  water  deep. 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away. 
And  he  crost  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reached  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise, 
He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming 


He  listened  and  lookM;— it  was  only  the  cat; 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that, 
For  she  sat  screaming,  and  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  Uie  holes  and  windows  in  the  wall. 


Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell. 

And  faster  and  fester  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they 

pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through 

the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind 

and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and 

below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the 

stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop^s  bones. 
They  gnawM  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him! 


KING  CHARLEHAIN. 

Fran^oiiPetrsrqQe/ort  renonuB^  eatre  Ics  VtHn 
It&Uem,  diiconrsnt  en  aae  cptstre  sm  Tajutf 
de  France  et  de  rAIlemsgae,  aoat  raconteqw 
panant  par  la  ville  d*Aii,  11  ipprit  de  qacl^iti 
Prestres  nne  Iiistotre  prodifieate  qntls  teBoim 
de  main  en  'main  pour  tret  veritable.  Qai  t»\M 
qae  Ciiarlei  le  Grand,  apres  HToIr  ci»qst«:e 
plntienrs  pays,  renyerdit  de  telle  fef en  ei  I  k- 
moar  d'one  simple  femme,  qne  mettent  toai  bi- 
near  et  reputation  en  arriere,  il  enbUi  &.•! 
senlement  lee  affairei  de  eon  rajftusc,  mt* 
aosfli  le  soin  de  ta  propre  persenne,  ai  prul 
detplaiflir  de  ehacon  estaat  ■enleaent  ninU 
a  GoiirtiBer  ceete  dame:  laqnelle  par  b«nbf<<7 
commen^a  k  t*aliter  d'ane  grctsee  maladie,  ^i 
Ini  apporta  la  mort  Dont  lei  Prince*  et  gruci 
Seigneurs  forent  fort  resjonie,  eepenaa  qoe  ^ 
ceste  mort,  Oharlee  reprendroit  comme  iesui 
et  see  eepriti  et  lee  alTairet  dn  njwamm  e«  miie 
toatesfois  il  te  troava  tellement  infetne  de  crf» 
amour,  qa'  encores  ckerissoit-il  ee  endaTrc,  l>c- 
brassant,  baisant,  accolantde  la  meame  f»i^»  fw 
devant,  et  an  lieu  de  prester  Toreille  aes  ien- 
tions  qui  lui  snrvenoient,  il  reniretesoit  df 
miUe  bayes,  eomme  s'il  oust  eete  pleia  de  \i* 
Ce  corps  eommen^oit  deja  bob  aeBlemeat  a  at 
•entir,  mais  aussi  se  touraoit  en  patreCsctMa  n 
neantmoins  n'y  avoit  aneua  de  aes  fa^orii*  c% 
Iny  en  osast  parler;  dont  advint  que  lArc^t 
vesque  Turpin  mieux  advise  que  lee  aatm,  p  v 
pensa  qne  telle  chose  ne  ponvoit  cstre  ad^'i^' 
•ans^qoelque  sorcellerie.  An  moyen  de  c«>^ 
espiant  un  Jour  Thenre  que  le  Roy  e'ettoit  «: 
sentfi  de  la  cbambre,  comment  d«  ffnillrr  :< 
corps  de  tontesparts,  finalemeat  tronv«  das*  a 
boucbe  an  dessous  de  sa  langne  an  anneaii  ^*  1 
lui  osta.  Ge  Jour  mesme  Charlematfne  reT»?r 
nant  sor  ses  premieres  brisees,  se  tnw%a  t^r: 
estonne  de  voir  une  eareasse  ainsi  pnance.  Pa' 
quoy,  eomme  sUl  se  fust  reeveille  d'nn  pr<*f  *: 
sommeil,  commanda  que  Toa  rense^'elist  pr«spt 
meat  Ce  qui  fut  fatt;  mais  en  eontr'nckiar 
de  ceste  folie,  il  tourna  tons  see  peaeemea*  i  <"• 
TArchevesque  porteur  de  cest  nancma.  ae  ^  ^ 
vaut  estre  de  Ik  en  avant  sans  lai,  et  le  ni)^i« 
en  tons  les  eudroits.  Qaoy  voyaat  ee  aagc  Pm 
et  craignant  qoe  cest  aaneau  ae  tanbaat  en  nz  ** 
de  quelque  autre,  le  Jetta  daas  oa  lac  pm*^ 
de  la  ville.  Depais  lequel  temps  mm  ^t  ^ar  t^ 
Roy  se  trouve  si  espris  de  ramonr  da  lice,  qi  ■ 
ne  desempara  la  ville  d*Aix,  ov  il  batit  as  Ft 
lais,  et  un  Monastcre,  en  llin  deeqaels  i)  p-tru 
le  reste  de  ees  Jours  et  en  l^aatre  voalat  t^  re 
ensevely,  ordonnant  par  son  testameat  qoe  tro 
les  Empereurs  de  Rome  eusient  a  ae  faire  f^ctf 
premierement  en  ce  lien.        pAsqvua  If  II. 


It  was  strange  that  he  loved  her,  for  yoLt.H 
was  gone  by« 
And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  Ikr^ ; 
Twas  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  grl«sn  -^ 

in  her  eye. 
And  all  but  the  Monarch  cou|4  plainly  d^ 
cry 
From  whence  came  her  while  and  her  rri 


Yet  he  thought  with  Agatha  nmse  mli:':' 
compare. 
And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  cfaaia : 
The  court  was  a  desert   if  she    wrrr   r 

there^ 
To  him   she  alone   among  wcmirn   am. 
fair. 
Such  dotage  possessed  Charlemaio. 
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The  toldier,  the  etatetmaih  the  conrtier, 
the  maid. 
Alike  the  proud  leman  detest ; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop  who  ceased 

to  upbraid. 
Shook  his  grey  head  in  sorrow,  and  silently 
pray'd 
That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest. 


A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  all. 

For  Agatha  siclccns  and  dies, 
And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with 

pall, 
The  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  hi^h  hall. 

And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 


But  Charlemain  he  sent  them  in  anger  away. 

For  she  should  not  be  buried,  he  said  ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day, 
Where  array'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay, 
The  monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 


The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in 
Tain, 
And  the  anny  cry  out  for  their  Lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelicTers  of 

Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charle- 
main, 
And  still  he  unsheathes  not  the  sword. 


The  Soldiers  they  clamour,  the  Monks  bend 
in  prayer 
In  the  ^uiet  retreats  of  the  cell ; 
The  Physicians  to  counsel  together  repair. 
They  pause  and  they  ponder,  at  last  they 
declare 
That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell. 


With  relics  protected,  and  Confident  grown. 
And  telling  doTOutly  his  beads. 

The  Archbishop  prepares  him,  and  when  it 
was  known. 

That  the  King  for  awhile  left  the  body  alone, 
To  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 


Now  careful  he  searches  with  tremulous 
haste 

For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  King; 
And  under  the  tongue  for  security  pla^, 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 

At  length  he  discorers  a  ring. 


Rejoicing  he  seized  it  and  hastened  away. 
The  Monarch  re-entcre4  the  room. 

The  enchantment  was  ended,  and  suddenly 
pay 

He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay. 
But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 


Now  merriment,  joyaunee,   and  feasting 
again  m 

EnllToned  the  palace  of  Aix  \ 
And  now  b^  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemain 
luTite  to  his  palace  the  courtieivtrain 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 


And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  maidens  prepare ; 
And  now,  all  apparelPd  in  costly  array. 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 
¥oung  and  aged,-  the  brave  and  the  fidr. 


Oh !  happy  the  Damsel  who  *mid  her  com- 
peers 
^or  a  moment  engaged  the  King^s  eye ! 
Now  glowing  with  hopes  and  now  feverM 

with  fears 
Each  maid  or  triumphant,  or  jealous,  appears. 
As  kodced  by  him,  or  past  by. 


And  now  as  the  evening  approachM,  to  the 

In  anxious  suspense  thcnr  advance; 
Each  hoped  the  King's  choice  on  her  beau- 
ties might  fall. 
When  lo !  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all 

He  askM  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 


The  damsels  they  laugh  and  the  barons  they 
stare, 
Twas  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started  and  mutter'd  a 

prayer. 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there. 
Withdrew  him  in  haste  f^om  the  hall. 


The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 
As  he  wander'd  along  the  lake-side ; 

When  lo!  where  beside  him  the  King  met 
his  sight ; 

Oh  turn  thee,Archbishop,my  joy  and  delight, 
Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,  he  cried ; 


Oh  come  where  the  feast  and  the  dance  and 
the  song 
Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Or  at  this  happy  moment  away  from  the 

throng 

To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten 
along,— 
The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove. 

Amaxement  and  anger  the  Prelate  possest. 

With  terror  his  accents  he  heard, 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eagerly  prrst 
The  Archbishop's  old  withered  hand  to  his 
breast, 
And  kiss'd  his  old  gray  grixxle  beard. 
80 
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Let  ug  well  then  Uieie  fortanate  moments 
employ! 
Cried  the  Monarch  vith  passionate  tone : 
Come  away  then,dear  charmer, — my  angel, — 

ray  joyt 
Nay  struggle  not  now,  —  His  in  vain  to  he 

c«y»    , 

And  remember  that  we  are  alone. 


Blessed  Mary,  protect  me!  the  Archbishop 
cried ; 

What  madness  is  come  to  the  King ! 
In  Tain  to  escape  from  the  Monarch  he  tried. 
When  luckily  he  on  his  finger  espied 

The  glitter  of  Agatha's  ring. 

OverjoyM,  the  old  Prelate  remember^  the 
spell. 
And  far  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring; 
The  waters  closed  round  it^  and,  wohdrous 

to  tell, 
Released  from  the  cursed  enchantment  of 
hell. 
His  reason  retom'd  to  the  King. 

But  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by 
the  bay, 
And  there  did  he  'stablish  his  reign; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  behold  at 

this  day 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  of  Aix 
Of  the  spell  that  possessed  Charlemain. 


THE  PIOUS  PAINTER. 

I. 

Thbrb  once  was  a  Painter  in  Catholic  days. 

Like  Job  who  eschewed  all  evil. 
Still  on  his  Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure,  but  chiefly 
his  praise 
And  delight  was  in  painting  the  OevU. 


The  Old  Dragon's  imps  as  they  tied  throosb 
the  air 
At  seeing  it  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair 
That  they  came  as  Apollyon  himself  bai 
been  there. 
To  pay  their  respects  to  their  King. 

Every  child  at  beholding  it  sbirer'd  vitk 
dread. 
And  screamM  as  he  tum'd  away  quick. 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,bnt,rai8iDg  her  hfa^ 
Oropt  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles, 
and  said, 
Lord  keep  me  from  ugly  Old  Nidt 

What  the  Painter  so  earnestly  thoogbt  oa 
by  day. 
He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  ni^bt: 
But  once  he  was  startled  as  sleeping  he  \»y: 
'Twas  no  fancy,  no  dream,  he  coaldpUislj 
survey. 
That  the  Devil  himself  was  in  sight 

You  rascally  dauber!  old  Beelxebnb  cries. 

Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  agais ! 
Though  your  caricatures  for  myself  I  d«p»^. 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  mnltitode  # 
eyes. 

Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain ! 


Now  the  Painter  was   bold,   and  rdigisoi 
beside. 
And  on  faith  he  had  certain  reliance. 
So  carefully  he  the  grim  conntenaace  ejfi 
And  thankM  him  for  sitting,  with  C^theiic 
pride. 
And  sturdily  bade  hun  defiance. 


Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Painter  aroic 
He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light. 

Every  look,  every  line,  every  featore  hf 
knows, 

'Tis  fresh  in  his  eye,  to  his  labour  he  poe- 
And  he  has  the  old  Wicked  One  quite 


They  were  Angels,  compared  to  the  Devils 
he  drew. 
Who  besieged  poor  St.  Anthony's  cell ; 
Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  furnace-like 

hue! 
And  round  them  a  sulphurous   vapour  he 
threw 
That  their  breath  seem'd  of  brimstone  to 
smell. 

And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun, 
*Twas  over  the  Virgin's  church  door ; 
She  stood  on  the  Dragon  embracing  her  Son, 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done. 
But  this  must  out-do  all  before. 


Happy  man !  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  cae  t 
fail; 
The  tip  of  the  nose  is  red-hot. 
There's  his  grin  and  his  fangs,  his  skin  cevrr  4 

with  scale. 
And  that  the  identical  curl  of  his  tail, — 
Not  a  mark,  not  a  claw.  Is  forgot. 


He  looks  and  retouches  again  with  delistvt. 

'Tis  a  portrait  complcat  to  his  mind  ? 
He  touches  again,  and  again  gluts  his  si^rht 
He  looks  round   for  applause,  and  he  <xtH 
with  affright 

The  Original  standing  behind. 
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Fool!  Idiot j   old   Beclzcliuli  grinn*d  as  he 
spoke 
And  stamp t  on  the  scairold  in  ire. 
The  Painter  grew  pale,  for  he  knew  it  no 

joke, 
'Twos  a  terrible  height,  and  the  ■caffolding 
broke. 
The  OeTil  could  wish  it  no  higher. 


Help — help  me !  O  Mary !  he  cried  in  alarm, 

As  the  scafTold  sunk  under  his  feet. 
From  the  canvass  the  Virgin  extended  her 

arm, 
She  caught  the  good  Painter,  she  saved  him 
from  harm. 
There  were  hundreds  who  saw  in  the 
street. 


The  Old  Dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he 
spied. 
And  cursed  his  own  fruitless  endeavour; 
While  the  Painter  callM  after  his  rage  to 

deride. 
Shook  his  pallet  and  brushes  in  triumph  and 
cried, 
1*11  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever ! 


II. 


Tub  Painter  so  pious  all  praise  had  acquired 
For  defying  the  malice  of  Hell ; 

The  monks  the  unerring  resemblance  ad- 
mired; 

Not  a  Lady  lived  near  but  her  portrait  desired 
From  one  who  succeeded  so  well. 


One  there  was  to  be  painted  the  number 
among 
Of  features  most  fair  to  behold ; 
The  country    around    of  fair   Marguerite 

rung. 
Marguerite  she  was  lovely  and  lively  and 
young. 
Her  husband  was  ugly  and  old. 


.   O  Painter  avoid  her!  O  Pauiter  take  care! 
For  Satan  is  watchful  for  you ! 
Take  heed  lest  you  fall  in  the  Wicked  One's 
snare, 
'  The  net  is  made  ready,  O  Painter  beware 
'       Of  Satan  and  Marguerite  too. 


She  seats  herself  now,  now  she  lifts  up  her 
.  head. 

On  the  artist  she  fixes  her  eyes ; 
I   The  colours  are  ready,  the  canvass  is  spread, 
I  Ho  lays  on  the  white,  and  he  lays  on  the 
r  red, 

And  the  features  of  beauty  arise. 


He  is  come  to  her  eyes,  eyes  so  bright  and 
so  blue! 
There's  a  look  which  he  cannot  express; — 
His  colours  are  dull  to  their  quick-sparkling 

hue ; 
More  and  more  on  the  Lady  he  fixes  his  view. 
On  the  canvass  ho  looks  less  and  less. 


In  vain  he  retouches,  her  eyes  sparkle  more. 

And  that  look  which  fair  Marguerite  gave ! 

Many  Devils  the  Artist  had  painted  of  yore. 

But  he  never  had  tried  a  live  Angel  before, — 

St  Anthony,  help  him  and  save! 


He  yielded,  alas!  for  the  truth  must  be  told. 
To  the  Woman,  the  Tempter,  and  Fate. 
It  was  settled  the  Lady  so  fair  to  behold. 
Should  elope  from  her  husband  so  ugly  and 
old 
With  the  Painter  so  pious  of  kte! 


Now  Satan  exults  in  his  vengeance  complcat. 
To  the  Husband   he  makes  the  scheme 
known; 
Night  comes  and  the  lovers  impatiently  meet. 
Together  they  fly,  they  are  seized  in  the 
street. 
And  in  prison  the  Painter  is  thrown. 


With  Repentance,  his  only  companion,  he 
lies. 
And  a  dismal  companion  is  she! 
On  a  sudden  he  saw  the  Old  Serpent  arise : 
Now,  you  villainous  dauber !  Sir  Beelzebub 
cries. 
You  are  paid  for  your  insults  to  me ! 


But  my  tender  heart  you  may  easily  move 

If  to  what  I  propose  you  agree ; 
That  picture,  —  be  just!   the  resemblance 

improve. 
Make  a  handsomer  portrait,  your  choioB  PU 
remove. 
And  you  shall  this  instant  be  free. 


Oveijoy'd,  the  conditions  so  easy  he  hears, 
I'll  make  you  quite  handsome!  he  said. 

He  said,  and  his  chain  on  the  Devil  appears; 

Released  from  his  prison,  released  from  his 
fears, 
The  Painter  is  snug  in  his  bed. 


At  morn  he  arises,  composes  his  look. 
And  proceeds  to  his  work  as  before; 
The  people  beheld  him,    the   culprit  they 

took; 
They   thought  that  the  Painter  his  prison 
had  broke. 
And  to  prison  they  led  him  once  more. 
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They  open  the  dungeon ; — ^behold  m  hig  place 

In  the  corner  old  Beelzebab  lay. 
He  amirkt  and  he  smilea  and  he  leers  with 

a  grace. 
That  the  Painter  might  catch  all  the  charms 
of  his  face, 
Then  TanishM  in  lightning  away. 

Quoth  the  Fainter:  I  trust  you'll  suspect 
me  no  more, 
Since  you  find  my  assertions  were  true. 
But  I'll  alter  the  picture  above  the  Church- 
door, 
For  I  ncTcr  saw  Satan  so  closely  before. 
And  I  must  give  the  Deril  his  due. 


KING  H£NR¥  V.  AND  THE  HERMIT 
OF  DREUX. 

While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  aiege  of  Dreux,  an 
honeat  Hermit,  anknown  to  him,  came  and  told 
him  the  great  evils  he  broaght  on  Chriatendom 
by  hia  oajaat  ambition,  who  usurped  the  kingdom 
of  France,  against  all  manner  ot  right,  and  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God ;  wherefore  in  his  holy 
name  he  threatened  him  with  a  severe  and  mad- 
den punishment,  if  he  desisted  not  from  his  en- 
terprise. Henry  took  this  exhortation  either  as 
Btt  idle  whimsey,  or  a  saggestion  of  the  JOan- 
phin's,  and  was  bnt  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
design.  Bat  the  blow  soon  followed  the  threaten- 
ing; for  within  some  few  months  after,  he  was 
smitten  with  a  strange  and  incarable  disease. 

He  past  unqnestionM  through  the  camp, 

Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent 
In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 

A  blessing  as  he  went; 
And  so  the  Hermit  past  along 

And  reached  the  royal  tent. 

King  Henry  sate  in  his  tent  alone, 

The  map  before  him  lay; 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold; 
With  reverence  he  the  Hermit  saw, 

For  the  holy  man  was  old. 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint*s 

And  yet  his  eye  was  bold. 

Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 
Which  thou  hast  done  this  land! 

0  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgment  is  at  hand. 

1  have  past  forty  years  of  peace 
Beside  the  river  Blaise, 

But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 
Laid  on  my  latter  days! 

I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  sailing  down. 
That  wafted  food  in  better  timen 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 


Henry!  I  never  now  behold 
The  white  sail  sailing  down. 

Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thoa 
Destroy  that  wretched  town. 

I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  he  past  along. 
Or  maiden  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  htvi. 

In  fear  he  hastens  by. 
But  I  have  heard  the  village-maid 

In  vain  for  succour  cry. 

I  used  to  see  the  youths  row  dovn 
And  watch  the  dripping  oar. 

As  pleasantly  their  viol's  tones 
Came  softened  to  the  shore. 

King  Henry,  many  a  blacken'd  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down! 
Thou  bloody  man!  repent  in  time 

And  leave  this  leaguer'd  town. 

I  shall  go  on.  King  Henry  cried. 
And  conquer  this  good  land! 

Seest  thou  not.  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand? 

The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak. 

And  angrily  look'd  down, — 
His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 

More  solenon  was  his  frown. 

What  if  no  miracle  from  heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  contronl. 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  bl&>^ 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul? 

Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  tiae. 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat 

And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow! 

King  Henry  forced  a  carelem  smile, 
As  the  Hermit  went  his  way; 

Bnt  Henry  soon  remember'd  htm 
Upon  his  dying  day. 


A   BALLAD, 

OF  A  YOUNO  MAn  THAT  WOULD  RBj|»  ryniir'' 
BOOKS,     AND   HOW   HH   WAS    FUHlSniai. 

VSBY   PrrHT   AND  PaOFTTABbB. 

CoRNBurs  Agrippa  went  out  one  day. 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  avjv 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  tv  i 

wife. 
And  charged  her  to  keep  it  lodk'd  on  he:  L 
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ind  if  any  one  ask  inj  Study  to  fee, 
'.  charge  yoa  trust  them  not  with  the  key; 
k!¥hoeTer  may  heg,  and  entreat,  and  implore, 
>n  yoor  life  let  nobody  enter  that  door. 

There  lived  a  young  man  in  the  house,  who 

in  vain 
Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
tnd  be  beggM  and  prayM  the  books  to  see, 
mi  the  foolish  woman  gave  him  the  key. 

Dn  the  Study-table  a  book  there  lay, 
IVhich  Agrippa  himself  had  been  reading 

that  day, 
Fhe  letters  were  written  with  blood  within, 
4nd  the  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men^s  skin. 

And  these  horrible  leaves  of  magic  between 
Were  the  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  were  seen. 
The  likeness  of  things  so  foul  to  behold. 
That  what  they  were  is  not  fit  to  be  told. 

The  young  man,  he  began  to  read 
He  knew  not  what,  but  he  would  proceed, 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door 
Which  as  he  read  on  grew  more  and  more. 

And  more  and  more  the  knocking  grew. 
The  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
But  trembling  in  fear  he  sat  within. 
Till  the  door  was  broke,  and  the  Devil  came  in. 

Two  hideous  horns  on  his  head  he  had  got, 
liike  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot ; 
The  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone-blue. 
And  hb  tail  like  a  fiery  serpent  grew. 

What  wouldst  thou  with  me?  the  Wicked 

One  cried. 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Every  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  affright 

What  wouldst    thou  with  me?   cried  the 

Author  of  ill. 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  still ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem*d  to  be  melting  away. 

What  wouldst   thou  with  me?   the  third 

time  he  cries. 
And  a  flash  of  lightnbg  came  from  his  eyes. 
And  he  lifted  his  griflln-claw  in  the  air. 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a 
prayer. 

His  eyes  red  fire  and  fury  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  man's  heart; 
He  grinned  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey. 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanbhM  away. 

THE   MORAL. 

'  Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
^  How  in  a  Conjuror's  books  they  read. 


ST.  ROMUALD. 

Les  Cstslsns  aysnt  apprit  que  St  Romnald  Tonloit 

Suitter  lean  pays,  en  f\ireiit  trea  affligei ;  ils 
f^libe'rj^rent  tnr  les  moyens  de  Ten  emp^cher, 
et  le  seal  qaMls  Imsginirest  conune  le  plna  sAr, 
fat  de  le  taer,  sfio  de  proflter  domoiiiB  de  see 
reliaoes  et  des  goerisoae  et  aatres  miraclea 
qa'elles  optfreroieat  apn^B  ea  mort.  La  devotioa 

2ae  lei  Catalans  avoient  poor  Ini,  ne  plat  point 
a  tout  a  St.  Roffluald ;  il  asa  de  strataceme  et 
leor  echappa.    St.  Foix  ettaia  hUt.  tur  Faria, 

St.  Foil,  who  is  often  more  amostng  than  troBt- 
worthy,  has  fathered  the  story  upon  the  Span- 
iards, though  it  belongs  to  his  own  countrymen, 
the  circumstance  having  happened  when  Romuala 
was  a  monk  of  the'  Convent  of  St  Michael  in 
Aquitaine. 

Ohb  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  years  ago, 

A  Frenchman  stopt  at  an  inn-door: 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

Of  this  and  that. 
For  he  had  seen  the  Traveller  there  before. 


Doth  holy  Romuald  dwell 
Still  in  his  cell? 
The  Traveller  ask'd,  or  is  the  old  man  dead  ? 
No ;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 
So  good  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see, 
TheLandlord  answer*d,and  he  shook  his  head. 

Ah,  Sir !  we  knew  his  worth 
If  ever  there  did  live  a  Saint  on  earth ! 
Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 
For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  night: 
Good  man,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 
For  dust  and  ashes  to  fall  out  with  dirt; 
And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain. 
And  put  it  on  again. 
There  has  been  perilous  work 
With  him  and  the  devil  there  in  yonder  cell ; 
For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 
There  they  would  sometimes  fight 
All  through  a  winter's  night. 
From  sun-set  until  mom. 
He  with  a  cross,  the  Devil  with  his  horn ; 
The  Devil  spitting  fire  with  might  and  main 
Enough  to  make  St.  Michael  half  afraid; 
He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 
His  red  hide  hiss  again. 
And  the  hot  vapour  fiird  the  smoking  cell. 
This  was  so  common  that  his  foce  became 
All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone-flame. 
And  then  he  smelt, — Oh  Lord !  how  ho  did 
smell! 

Then,  Sir !  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 
The  Flesh !  If  any  one  had  dainty  fare, 
Good  man,  he  would  come  there. 
And  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry, 

O  Belly,  Belly! 
Yon  would  be  gormandixing  now  I  know; 

But  it  shall  not  be  so; — 
Homo  to  your  bread  and   water—home  I 
teUye! 
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Bat,  quoth  the  TraTcller,  wherefore  did  he 

leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well? 
Why,  said  the  Landlord,  Sir,  it  so  hefell 
He  heard  unlackily  of  oar  intent 
To  do  him  ag-reat  honour;  and,  you  know, 
He  was  not  coTetous  of  fame  helow, 
And  so  hy  stealth  one  night  away  he  went 


What  might  this  honour  he?  the  Traveller 
cried. 

Why,  Sir,  the  Host  replied, 
We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 

leave  us ; 
And  then 'should  strangers  have 

The  good  man^s  grave, 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us, 
For  lie^U  he  made  a  Saint  of  to  he  sure. 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night. 


THE     ROSE. 

Nat,  Edith!  spare  the  Rose; — perhaps  it 

lives. 
And    feels   the   noon-tide  sun,    and  drinks 

refreshM 
The  dews  of  night;  let  not  thy  gentle  hand 
Tear  its  life-strings  asunder,  and  destroy 
The  sense  of  hcing !— Why  tliat  infidel  smile  ? 
Come,  I  will  hribe  thee  to  he  merciful ; 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  tale  of  other  days. 
For  I  am  ski! I'd  in  legendary  lore. 
So  thou  wilt  let  it  live.   There  was  a  time 
Ere  this,  the  freshest,  sweetest  flower  that 

blooms, 
BcdeckM  the  bowers  of  earth.    Thou  hast 

not  heard 
How  first  by  miracle  its  fragrant  leaves 
Spread  to  the  sun  their  blushing  loveliness. 


There  dwelt  at  Bethlehem  a  Jewish  maid, 
And  Zillah  was  her  name,  so  passing  feir 
That  all  Judea  spake  the  virgin's  praise. 
He  who  had  seen  her  eyes^  dark  radiance 
How  it  reveaPd  her  soul,  and  what  a  soul 
Beam'd  in  the  mild  effulgence,  woe  was  he, 
For  not  in  solitude,  for  not  in  crowds. 
Might  he  escape  remembrance,  nor  avoid 
Her    imaged    form  which   followed  every 

where, 

And  fiird  the  heart,  and  fix'd  the  absent  eye. 
Woe  was  he,  for  her  bosom  ownM  no  love 
Save  the  strong  ardours  of  religious  zeal, 
For  Zillah  on  her  God  had  ccnterM  all 
Her  spirit's  deep  affections.    So  for  her 
Her  tribes-men  sigh'd  in  vain,  yet  reverenced 
The   obdurate  virtue   that  destroyed    their 

hopes. 
One  man  there  was,  a  vain  and  wretched  man, 


Who  saw,  desired,  despaired,  and  batc^ 
His  sensual  eye  had  g^loated  on  her  cb- , 
Even  till  the  flush  of  angry  modestv 
Gave  it  new  charms,  and  made  hinir- 

the  more. 
She  loath'd  the  man,  for  Hamaers  ry  i< 

bold. 
And  the  strong  working*  of  brute  se]£<V. 
Had  moulded  his  broad  features;  bb4  - 

fear'd 
The  bitterness  of  wounded  vani^ 
That  with  a  fiendish  hae  would  OTert  \^ 
His  faint  and  lying  smile.  Nor  vain  her  :•. 
For  Hamuel  vow'd  revenge,  and  laid  a  v 
Against  her  virgin  fiune.  He  spread au'- 
Whispers  that  travel  fast,  and  ill  rep<r.« 
Which  soon  obtain  belief;  howZillali-" 
When  in   the   temple  heaven-ward  il  » 

raised. 
Did  swim  with  rapturoaa   seal;  but  ti 

were  those 
Who  had  beheld  the  enthasiast't  mu-J- 

glance 
With  other  feelings  fill'd  ;— that  Hvas  a  :> 
Of  easy  sort  to  play  the  saint  by  dsj 
Before  the  public  eye,  but  that  all  eT<^ 
Were  closed  at   night;— that  Zillah i  I 

was  fool, 
Yea  forfeit  to  the  law.  Shame — shame  to 'i 
That  he  should  trust  so  easily  the  too::'; 
Which  stabs  another's  fame!  The  ill  rr^ 
Was  heard,   repeated,    and   belieird,— s. 

soon. 
For  Hamuel  by  his  damned  artifice 
Produced  such  semblances  of  guilt,  Ihf  M- 
Was  judged  to  shameful  death.    >ViV<' 

the  walls 
There  was  a  barren  field;  a  place abliorrt. 
For  it  was  there  where  wretched  am'^'-' 
Received  their  death;  and  there  thff  >'' 

the  stake. 
And    piled    the   fuel  round,  whicfa  ib"' 

consume 
The  injured  Maid,  abandon'd,  as  it  s^^ 
By  God  and  man.  The  assembled  Bethlrm  t  < 
Beheld  the  scene,  and  when  they  a^  ^'-^ 

Maid 
Bound  to  the  stake,  with  what  calm  h0l>3  ^ 
She  lifted  up  her  paUent  looks  to  Hcar^ 
They  doubted  of  her  gnUt.    Wit*  ^''* 

thonghts 
Stood  Hamuel  near  the  pile;  him  m.'sfsi  i>« 
Led  thitherward,  but  now  withio  Jn's  ^ »' 
Unwonted  feelings  stirr'd,  and  the  firft  i^'-* 
Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipating  Hell- 
The  eye  of  Zillah  as  it  glanced  aronnd 
Fell  on  the  murderer  once,  and  rested  tti<' 
A  moment ;  like  a  dagger  did  it  pierrf < 
And  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureleM  v""' 
Conscience !  thou  God  within  us !  not  in  ^^ 

hour 
Of   triumph    dost    thou   spare  the  ^"''') 

wretch, 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infamy  and  death      ^ 
Forsake  the  virtuous!  They  draw  ncv^- 

stako,— 
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id  1o!  the  torch! — hold,  hold  jonr  ecriDg 

hands! 
it  quench  the  rising  flomeB ! — they  rue ! 

they  spread! 
ley  reach  the  ■nffering  Maid!    oh   God 

protect 
le  innocent  one!  They  rose,  they  spread, 

they  raged ; — 
le  breath  of  God  went  forth ;  the  ascend- 
ing iire 
tneath  its  inflaence  bent,  and  all  its  flames 
one  long  lightning-flash  concentrating, 
irted  and  blasted  Hamuel, — him  alone, 
irk ! — what  a  fearful  scream  the  multitude 
>ur  forth !~and  yet  more  miracles!  the 

stake 
ids  out,  and  spreads  its  light  green  leares, 

and  bowers 
le  innocent  Maid,  and  Roses  bloom  around, 
»w  first  beheld  since  Paradise  was  lost, 
id  fill  with  Eden  odours  all  the  air. 


THE  LOVER'S  ROCK. 

[B  Maiden  through  the  fayouring  night 
om  Granada  took  her  flight, 
e  bade  her  father^s  house  farewell, 
d  fled  away  with  ManueL 

»  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
ith  Laila's  cheek  or  Laila's  eye, 
»  maiden  loved  with  purer  truth, 
ever  loved  a  lovelier  youth. 

fear  they  fled  across  the  plain, 
le  father's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain, 
hope  to  Murcia  on  they  flee. 
Peace,  and  Love,  and  Liberty. 

d  now  they  reach  the  mountain's  height, 
d  she  was  weary  with  her  flight, 
B  laid  her  head  on  Manuel's  breast, 
d  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest. 

t  while  she  slept,  the  passing  gale 
ived  the  maiden's  flowing  veil, 
r  father,  as  he  crost  the  height, 
^  the  veil  so  long  and  white. 

^ng  Manuel  started  from  his  sleep, 
saw  them  hastening  up  the  steep, 
d  Laila  shriek'd,  and  desperate  now 
ey  climb'd  the  precipice's  brow. 

^y  saw  him  raise  his  angry  hand, 
J  follow  with  his  armed  band, 
ey  saw  them  climbing  up  the  steep, 
d  heard  his  curses  loud  and  deep. 

en  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  woe, 
f  loosen'd  stones  and  roll'd  below, 
I  loosen'd  crags,  for  Manuel  strove 
'  life,  and  liberty,  and  love. 


The  ascent  was  steep,  the  rock  was  high. 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh. 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  there. 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  Moorish  chief  unmoved  could  see 
His  daughter  bend  the  suppliant  knee; 
He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead. 
And  swore  the  ofi^enders  both  should  bleed. 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow. 
And  make  the  Christian  fall  below. 
He  bade  the  archers  aim  the  dart. 
And  pierce  the  Maid's  apostate  heart. 

The  archers  aim'd  their  arrows  there, 
She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despair, 
Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free! 
Then  leap  below  and  die  with  me. 

He  claspM  her  close  and  cried  farewell, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  fell ; 
They  leapt  adown  the  craggy  side. 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid. 
The  Christian  youth  and  Moorish  maid, 
But  never  Cross  was  planted  there. 
Because  they  perish'd  for  despair. 

Yet  every  Murcian  nuiid  can  tell 
Where  Laila  lies  who  loved  so  well, 
And  every  youth  who  passes  there 
Says  for  Manuel's  soul  a  prayer. 


6ARCI   FERRANDEZ. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

Did  Garci  Ferrandez  wed ! 

He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 

He  loved  the  Ladj  Argentine, 

The  Lady  Argentme  hath  fled ; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

She  hath  left  the  husband  who' loved  her  so. 

To  go  to  Count  Aymerique's  bed. 


Garci  Ferrandez  was  brave  and  young. 
The  comeliest  of  the  land ; 
There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  in  fight 
Who  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless 

might. 
There  was  never  a  foe  in  the  infidel  band 
Who  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand; 
And  yet  Count  Garci's  strong  right  hand 
Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white ; 
As  white  and  as  soft  as  a  lady's  hand 
Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight. 


In  An  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

To  Garci's  Hall  did  Count  Aymcrique  go; 
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In  an  ctU  day  and  a  lucldess  night 
From  Garci'R  Hall  did  he  take  his  flight, 
And  bear  with  him  that  lady  bright. 
That  lady  false,  hi*  hale  and  bane. 
There  was  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  Ayme- 

rique^s  bower. 
When  he  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride, 
Brought  home  the  adultress  like  a  bride: 
His  daughter  only  sate  in  her  tower. 
She  sate  in  her  lonely  tower  alone. 
And  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan. 
Methinks,  said  she,  my  father  for  me 
Might  have  brought  a  bridegroom  home. 
A  stepmother  he  brings  hither  instead. 
Count  Aymerlque  wUl   not   his   daughter 

should  wed. 
But  he  brings  home  a  Leman  for  his  own  bed. 
So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 
Were  working  thus  in  Abba^s  will ; 
And  Argentine  with  evil  intent 
Ever  to  work  her  woe  was  bent; 
That  still  she  sate  in  her  tower  alone. 
And  in  that  melancholy  gloom. 
When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan. 
She  wished  her  father  too  in  the  tomb. 


She  watches  the  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 

For  daily  food  at  her  father^s  gate. 

I  would  some  knight  were  there,  thought  she, 

Disguised  in  pilgrim -weeds  for  me ! 

For  Aymenque's  blessing  I  would  not  stay. 

Nor  he  nor  his  Leman  should  say  me  nay, 

But  I  with  him  would  wend  away. 

She  watches  her  handmaid  the  pittance  deal. 

They  took  their  dole  and  went  away$ 

But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still 

As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will. 

Some  secret  which  he  fain  would  say; 

And  close  to  the  portal  she  sees  him  go. 

He  talks  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low ; 

Oh  then  she  thought  that  time  went  slow. 

And  long  were  the  minutes  that  she  must  wait 

Till  her  handmaid  came  from  the  castle-gate. 


From  the  castle-gate  her  handmaid  came, 
And  told  her  that  a  knight  was  there. 
Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair. 
Count  Aymeilque's  beautiful  daughter  and 

heir. 
She  bade  the  stranger  to  her  bower ; 
His  stature  was  tall,  his  features  bold ; 
A  goodlier  form  might  never  maid 
At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see; 
And  though  in  pilgrim-weeds  arrayed, 
Yet  noble  in  his  weeds  was  he, 
And  his  arms  in  them  enfold 
As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 


He  told  his  name  to  the  damsel  fair. 
He  said  that  vengeance  led  him  there ; 
Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,  quoth  he, 
To  smite  the  adultress  in  her  pride ; 
Your  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be. 


And  I  will  take  yon  for  my  bride. 
He  pledged  the  word  of  a  true  kniglit 
From  out  the  weeds  his  haad  he  divv; 
She  took  the  hand  that  Garci  gave, 
And  then  she  knew  the  tale  was  tme. 
For  she  saw  the  warrior^s  hand  so  whilr. 
And  she  knew  the  fame  of  the  beutifL 
Knight 


'Tis  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  bell  of  the  convent  hath  doae, 

And  the  Sexts  are  begun ; 

The  Count  and  his  Leman  are  goae  to  tin 

meat. 
They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo!  tbfT  r 
Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  bcforr. 
The  ewer,  and  bason,  and  napkin  bore; 
She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  koee. 
And  first  to  her  father  ministred  she; 
Count  Aymcrique  look'd   on  his  daas:kr 

down. 
He  look'd  on  her  then  without  a  frovi 

And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentitte 
Humbly  she  went  and  knelt ; 
The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 
A  haughty  wonder  felt ; 
Her  face  put  on  an  evil  smile ; 
I  little  thought  that  I  shonld  sec 
The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  me 
In  service  of  love  and  courtesy! 
Count  Aymerique,  the  Leman  cried. 
Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude. 
Or  hath  she  quelled  her  pride? 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied. 
She  only  raised  her  eyes  and  cried : 
Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 
Be  wroth  at  ministi^  of  mine ! 
She  looked  at  Aymerique  and  aigVd. 
My  father  will  not  frown,  I  ween. 
That  Abba  again  at  his  board  shonld  be  ^ ' 
Then  Aymerique  raised  her  from  htr  kr 
And  kissM  her  eyes,  and  bade  her  be 
The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be^ 

The  wine  hath  warmM  Count  Aymrrlscf. 
That  mood  his  crafty  daughter  knew 
She  came  and  kissM  her  father's  cherL. 
And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hani) 
And  winning  eye  and  action  bland. 
As  she  in  childhood  used  to  do. 
A  boon !  Count  Aymerique,  qnoth  sbr: 
If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  flight 
Let  me  sleep  at  my  father *8  feet  to  nk' 
Grant  this,  quoth  she,  so  I  shall  set- 
That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 
The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be. 
With  asking  eye  did  Abba  speak. 
Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 
The  wine  had  warmed  Count  Aymrriqi** 
And  when  the  hour  of  rest  ws 
She  lay  at  her  father^s  feet 
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n  Aymeriqne's  arms  the  Leman  lay, 
Their  talk  was  of  the  distant  day, 
low  they  from  Garci  fled  away 
'n  the  silent  hour  of  night; 
ind  then  amid  their  wanton  play 
They  moekM  the  heautifut  Knight. 
<*ar,  far  away  his  castle  lay. 
The  weary  road  of  many  a  day ; 
ind  travel  long,  they  said,  to  him, 
t  seemM,  was  small  delight, 
ind  he  belike  was  loth  with  blood 
To  stain  his  hands  so  white. 


They  little  thought  that  Garci  then 
leard  every  scomfol  word ! 
rhey  little  thought  the  avengingf  hand 
^as  on  the  avenging  sword ! 
•*earless,  unpenitent,  unhlest, 
i¥ithout  a  prayer  they  sunk  to  rest. 
The  adulterer  on  the  Leman^s  breast. 


rhen  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear. 

To  hear  the  breathing  long  and  slow, 

it  length  the  appointed  signal  gave, 

ind  Garci  rose  and  struck  the  blow. 

)ne  blow  sufficed  for  Aymerique, — 

le  made  no  moan,  he  utterM  no  groan ; 

Int  his  death-start  wakenM  Argentine, 

ind  by  the  chamber-lamp  she  saw 

The  bloody  falchion  shine ! 

Ihe  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath, 

lut  her  shriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of 

death, 
n  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 
>id  Garci  Ferrandez  wed ! 
)ne  wicked  wife  has  he  sent  to  her  grave, 
le  hath  taken  a  worse  to  his  bed. 


KING     RAMIRO. 

Grbbn  grew  the  alder-trees,  and  close 
To  the  water-side  by  St.  Joam  da  Foz. 
From  the  castle  of  Gaya  the  warden  sees 
The  water  and  the  aldeivtrees ; 
And  only  these  the  warden  sees. 
No  danger  near  doth  Gaya  fear. 
No  danger  nigh  doth  the  warden  spy ; 
He  sees  not  where  the  gallies  lie 
Under  the  alders  silently. 
•*or  the  gallies  with  green  are  coverM  o'er, 
rhey  have  crept  by  night  along  the  shore. 
And  they  lie  at  anchor,  now  it  is  mom. 
Awaiting  the  sound  of  Ramiro's  horn. 


In  traveller's  weeds  Ramiro  sate 

By  the  fountain  at  the  castle-gate; 

lut  under  the  weeds  was  his  breast-plate, 

ind  the  sword  he  had  tried  in  so  many  fights, 

Lnd  the  horn  whose  sound  would  ring  around, 

And  be  known  so  well  by  his  knights. 


From  the  gate  Aldonza's  damsel  came 
To  fill  her  phcher  at  the  spring. 
And  she  saw,  but  she  knew  not,  her  master, 
the  king. 
In  the  Moorish  tongue  Ramiro  spake. 
And  beggM  a  draught  for  mercy's  sake. 
That  he  his  burning  thirst  might  slake; 

For  worn  by  a  long  malady, 
Not  strength  enow,  he  said,  had  he 

To  lift  it  from  the  spring. 

She  gave  her  pitcher  to  the  king. 

And  from  his  mouth  he  dropt  a  ring 

Which  he  had  with  Aldonza  broken  $ 

So  in  the  water  from  the  spring 

Queen  Aldonza  found  the  token. 


With  that  she  bade  her  damsel  bring 
Secretly  the  stranger  in. 
Whatbrings  thee  hither,  Ramiro?  sh^ cried: 
The  love  of  you,  the  king  replied. 
Nay!  nay!  it  is  not  so!  quoth  she, 
Ramiro,  say  not  this  to  me! 
I  know  your  Moorish  concubine 
Hath  now.  the  love  which  once  was  mine. 

If  you  had  loved  me  as  you  say. 
You  would  never  have  stolen  Ortiga  away; 

If  you  had  never  loved  another, 
I  had  not  been  here  in  Gaya  to-day 

The  wife  of  Ortiga's  brother ! 
But  hide  thee  here,— a  step  I  hear, — 
King  Albonzar  drawcth  near. 


In  her  alcove  she  bade  him  hide : 
King  Alboazar,  my  lord,  she  cried. 
What  wonldst  thou  do,  if  at  this  hour 
King  Ramiro  were  in  thy  power? 
This  I  would  do,  the  Moor  replied, 
I  would  hew  him  limb  from  limb. 
As  he,  I  know,  would  deal  by  me. 

So  I  would  deal  by  him. 
Alboazar!  Queen  Aldonza  said, 
Lo !  here  I  give  him  to  thy  will ; 
In  yon  alcove  thou  hast  thy  foe. 
Now  thy  vengeance  then  fulfil ! 


With  that  upspake  the  Christian  king: 

O!  Alboazar  deal  by  me 
As  I  would  surely  deal  with  thee. 
If  I  were  you,  and  you  were  me ! 
Like  a  friend  you  guested  me  many  a  day. 

Like  a  foe  I  stole  your  sister  away; 
The  sin  was  great,  and  I  felt  its  weight. 

All  joy  bv  day  the  thought  opprest. 
And  all  night  long  it  troubled  my  rest; 
Till  I  could  not  bear  the  burthcp  of  care. 
But  told  my  confessor  in  despair. 
And  he,  my  sinful  soul  to  save 
This  penance  for  atonement  gave ; 
That  I  before  you  should  appear 
And  yield  myself  your  prisoner  here. 
If  my  repentance  was  sincere, 
That  I  might  by  a  public  death 
Breathe  shamefully  out  my  latest  breath. 
81 
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King  Alboazar,  this  I  woold  do. 
If  you  were  I  and  I  were  yoa ; 
I  would  give  you  a  roasted  capoo  first. 
And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  your  thirst. 
And  after  that  I  would  grant  you  the  thing 
Which  you  came  to  me  petitioning. 
Now  this,  oh  King,  is  what  I  crave. 
That  I  my  sinful  soul  may  save: 
Let  me  be  led  to  your  bull-ring. 
And  call  your  sons  and  daughters  all, 
And  assemble  the  people  both   great   and 
small. 
And  let  me  be  set  upon  a  stone. 
That  by  all  the  multitude  I  may  be  known, 
And  bid  me  then  this  horn  to  blow. 
And  I  will  blow  a  blast  so  strong. 
And  wind  the  horn  so  loud  and  long 
That  the  breath  in  my  body  at  last  shall  be 

gone. 
And  I  shall  drop  dead  insightof  the  throng. 
Thus  your  revenge,  oh  King,  will  be  brave, 
Granting  the  boon  which  I  come  to  crave. 
And  the  people  a  holy-day-sport  will  have. 

And  I  my  precious  soul  shall  save ; 
For  this  is  the  penance  my  confessor  gave. 
King  Alboasar,  this  I  would  do, 
If  yon  were  I,  and  I  were  yon. 


This  man  repents  his  sin,  be  sure ! 

To  Queen  Aldonsa  said  the  Moor, 
He  hath  stolen  my  sister  away  from  me, 

I  have  taken  from  him  his  wife ; 
Shame  then  would  it  be  when  he  comes  to  me, 

And  I  his  true  vepentance  see. 
If  I  for  vengeance  should  take  his  life. 


0  Alboassar!  then  quoth  she, 
Weak  of  heart  as  weak  can  be! 
Full  of  revenge  and  wiles  is  he. 

Look  at  those  eyes  beneath  that  brow, 

1  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou ! 
Kill  him,  for  thou  hast  him  now, 
He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 

How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 
He  plnck'd  out  his  brother  Ordono's  eyes  ? 
And  dost  not  remember  his  prowess  in  fight. 
How  often  ho  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  flight, 
And  plundered  thy  country  for  many  a  day; 
And  how  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the 

strife. 
And  how  many  more  he  has  carried  away? 
How  he  came  to  show  friendship — and  thou 

didst  believe  him? 
How  he  ravishM  thy  sister,  and  wouldst  thou 

forgive  him? 
And  hast  thou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife. 
And  that  now  by  thy  side,  I  lie  like  a  bride. 
The  worst  shame  that  can  ever  a  Christian 

betide? 
And  cruel  it  were  when  you  see  his  despair. 
If  vainly  you  thought  in  compassion  to  spare. 
And  refused  him  the  boon  he  comes  hither 

to  crave; 


For  no  other  way  hia  poor  momk  caa  k  ai 
Then  by  doing  the  pemmoe  his  coafesMr  p 

As  Qneen  Aldonza  thus  replies, 

The  Moor  upon  her  Bxed  his  ejcL 

And  he  said  in  his  heart,  unhappy  bI 

Who  pntteth  hia  trust  in  a  wssn! 

Thou  art  King  Ramiro*a  wedded  viK 

And  thus  wouldst  thou  take  away  Uil 

What  cause  have  I  to  confide  b  tkctf 

I  will  put  this  woman  away  from  m 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  psit  'n  I 

breast. 

But  he  caird  to  mind  Raroiro^s  ndgktt 

And  he  fearM  to  meet  htm  hereafter  ii  f|| 

And  he  granted  the  king's  rtfuA 


So  he  gave  htm  a  roasted  capon  fint, 
And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  kit 
And  he  callM  for  his  sons  and  danghttn 
And  assembled  the  people  both  ^reit  i 
omall; 

And  to  the  bull-ring  he  led  the  kiif ; 

And  he  set  him  there  upon  a  itsse. 
That  by  all  the  multitude  he  might  be ' 
And  he  bade  him  blow  through  Mi 

blast. 
As  long  as  his  breath  and  his  lifesksiH 


Oh  then  his  horn  Ramiro  woasl 
The  walls  rebonnd  the  pealiag 
That  fur  and  wide  rings  echoisg  rM^I 
Louder  and  louder  Ramiro  blows. 
And  ferther  the  blast  and  fsrthrr  p» 
Till  it  reaches  the  gallieii,  where  tlif7  ^^ 
Under  the  alders,  by  St.  Joam  U  F« 
It  roused  his  knighta  firoa  their  ivf«*r 
And  they  and  their  men^  mea  siw 
Away  to  Gaya  they  speed  them  ttni^^ 
Like  a  torrent  they  burst  through  tk  ciif 

And  they  rush  among  the  Moorisk  Utf«l 
And  slaughter  their  infidel  foo. 

Then  his  good  sword  Ramirs  4rev 
Upon  the  Moorish  king  he  flew. 
And  he  gave  him  one  blow  which  daft  ^ 

through. 
They  killed  his  sons  and  hisdaogkloiM 
Every  Moorish  soul  they  slew; 
Not  one  escaped  of  the  infidel  crrv 


Neither  old  nor  young,  nor  babe  asr  mto0 
And  they  left  not  one  atone  upon  ui^ 

They  carried  the  wicked  Qaeea  akf^ 

And  they  took  counsel  what  to  ds  U  k' 

They  tied  a  mill-stone  round  her  sect. 

And  overboard  in  tho  sea  they  threw  ^^ 

She  had  water  enow  in  the  sea  1  If**' 

But  glad  would  Queen  Aldoais  k 

Of  one  drop  of  water  from  that  mh  K*- 

To  cool  her  where  she  is  now. 
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BISHOP  BRUNO. 

SisHov  Bruno  awoke  in  the  drad  midnight, 
ind  he  heard  hie  heart  beat  loud  with  af- 
fright : 
We  dreamt  he  had  rung  the  palace-bell, 
ind  the  sound  it  gare  was  his  passing  knell. 

Sishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  Tain, 
tie  turned  to  sleep  and  he  dreamt  again ; 
rte  rung  at  the  palace-gate  once  more, 
ind  Death  was  the  porter  that  openM  the  door. 

fie  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream, 

ind  he  heard  at  his  window  the  screech-owl 

scream! 
lishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night,— 
>h!  gUul  was  he  when  he  saw  the  day-light! 

*<f ow  he  ^oes  forth  in  proud  array, 
*^or  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

lefore  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride. 
The  people  throngM  to  see  their  pride; 
They  bow'd  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent, 
Ittt  nobody  blest  him  as  he  went 

io  he  went  on  stately  and  proud, 

iVhen  he  heard  a  voice  that  cri^  aloud  i 

lo!  ho!   Bishop  Bruno!   you  travel  with 

glee, — 
lut  I  would  have  you  know,you  travel  to  me ! 

lehind  and  before  and  on  either  side, 
le  lookM,  but  nobody  he  espied; 
ind  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
^or  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 

ind  when  he  rung  at  the  palace-bell, 
le  almost  expected  to  hear  his  knell ; 
ind  when  the  porter  tumM  the  key, 
le  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

lut  soon  the  Bishop  recoverM  his  glee, 
'or  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally; 
knd  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Vere  choicest  wines  and  dainty  fare, 

ind  now  the  Bishop  had  blest  the  meat, 
Vhen  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his 

seat, — 
Vith  the  Emperor  now  you  are  dining  in  glee, 
tut  know.  Bishop  Bruno !  you  sup  with  me ! 


When  he  sat  down  to  the  royal  fore 
Bishop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  man  thctv; 
But  when  the  masquers  entered  the  haU« 
He  was  the  merriest  man  of  all. 

Then  from  amid  the  masquers*  crowd 
There  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud, — 
You  have  past  the  day.  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee ! 
But  you  must  pass  the  night  with  me ! 

His  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eye-balls  glare. 
And  stilf  round  his  tonsure  bristles  his  hair; 
With  that  there  came  one  from  the  masquers' 

band 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath. 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call. 
Bishop  Bruno  feU  dead  in  the  palace-hall. 


:he  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  aflTright, 

nd  suddenly  lost  his  appetite; 

.11  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

4m\d  not  comfort  his  heart  so  sick  with  fear. 

!ut  by  little  and  little  recovered  he, 
or  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily, 
nd  he  forgot  his  former  dread, 
nd  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy-red. 


TRUE   BALLAD  OF  ST.  ANTIDIUS, 
THE  POPE,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

It  is  Antidins  the  Bishop 

Who  now  at  even-tide 

Taking  the  air  and  saying  a  prayer. 

Walks  by  the  river-side. 

The  Devil  had  business  that  evening. 
And  he  upon  earth  would  go; 
For  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
And  the  weather  was  close  below. 

He  had  his  books  to  settle, 
And  up  to  earth  he  hied. 
To  do  it  there  in  the  evening-air. 
All  by  the  river-side. 

His  imps  came  flying  around  him. 

Of  his  afliiirs  to  tell; 

From  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east, 

and  the  west; 
They  brought  him  the  news  that  he  lik^l  best. 
Of  the  things  they  had  done,  and  the  souls 

they  had  won. 
And  how  they  sped  well  in  the  service  of  Hell. 


'There  came  a  devil  posting  in 
Returned  from  his  employ. 
Seven  years  had  he  been  gone  from  Hell, 
And  now  he  came  grinning  for  joy. 

Seven  years,  quoth  he,  of  trouble  and  toil 

Have  I  labourM  the  Pope  to  win; 

And  I  toHlay  have  caught  him. 

He  hath  done  the  deadly  sin. 

And  then  he  took  the  Devil's  book, 

And  wrote  the  deed  therein. 
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Oh,  then  King  Beelzebnh  for  joy. 
He  drew  his  mouth  so  wide. 
Yon  might  ha^e  eeen  his  iron  teeth. 
Four  and  forty  from  side  to  side. 

He  wagg'd  his  ears,  he  twisted  his  tail. 

He  linew  not  for  joy  what  to  do. 

In  his  hoofs  and  his  horns,  in  his  heels  and 

his  corns. 
It  tickled  him  all  through. 

The  Bishop  who  beheld  all  this. 
Straight  how  to  act  bethought  him; 
He  leapt  upon  the  Deyirs  baclr. 
And  by  the  horns  he  caught  him. 

And  he  said  a  Pater-noster 

As  fast  as  he  could  say. 

And  made  a  cross  on  the  DeyiPs  head. 

And  bade  him  to  Rome  away. 

Without  bridle,  or  saddle,  or  whip,  or  spur. 
Away  they  go  like  the  wind. 
The  beads  of  the  Bishop  are  hanging  before, 
And  the  tail  of  the  Devil  behind. 

They  met  a  Witch  and  she  hail'd  them 
As  soon  as  she  came  within  call; 
Ave  Maria!  the  Bishop  exclaimed. 
It  frightened  her  broom-stick  and  she  got 
a  faU. 

He  ran  against  a  shooting  star, 

So  fast  for  fear  did  he  sail. 

And  he  singed  the  beard  of  the  Bishop 

Against  a  Comet's  tail. 

And  he  passM  between  the  horns  of  the  Moon, 
With  Antidins  on  his  back; 
And  there  was  an  eclipse  that  night. 
Which  was  not  in  the  Almanack. 

The  Bishop  just  as  they  set  out. 
To  tell  his  beads  begun; 
And  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Pope 
Before  the  string  was  done. 

The  Pope  fell  down  upon  his  knees. 
In  terror  and  confusion, 
And  he  confessM  the  deadly  sin 
And  he  had  absolution. 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bliss  that  be. 
Sung  oh  be  joyful !  then  ; 
And  all  the  Popes  in  bale  that  be. 
They  howPd  for  envy  then; 
For  they  before  kept  jubilee, 
Expecting  his  good  company, 
Down  in  the  Devil's  den. 

But  what  was  this  the  Pope  had  done 

To  bind  his  soul  to  hell? 

Ah!  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful 

history, 
And  I  wish  that  I  could  teU. 


But  would  you  know  to  heQ  yon  mst  co. 
Yon  can  easily  find  the  way. 
It  is  a  broad  and  a  weU-known  road 
That  is  traveU'd  by  night  and  by  day. 

And  you  must  look  in  the  Deril^s  book; 
You  will  find  one  debt  that  was  never  paid  m 
If  you  search  the  leaves  throughout; 
And  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderf ■!  kk- 

tory. 
And  the  way  to  find  it  out. 


QUEEN    ORRACA,   AND   THE  FIT£ 
MARTYRS  OF  MOROCCO. 

The  friars  five  have  girt  their  lofan, 

And  taken  staff  in  hand; 
And  never  shall  those  friars  agaia 

Hear  mass  in  Christian  iaml. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 
To  thank  her  and  bless  her  then; 

And  Queen  Orraca  in  tears 
Knelt  to  the  holy  men. 

Three  things,  Queen  Orraca, 

We  prophecy  to  you: 
Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  God! 

For  time  will  prove  them  tme. 

In  Morocco  we  mnst  martyrM  be: 
Christ  hath  vouchsafed  it  thus: 

We  shall  shed  our  blood  for  bim 
Who  shed  his  blood  for  aa. 

To  Coimbra  shall  our  bodies  be  bronirKi: 

For  such  is  the  will  divine; 
That  Christians  may  behold  and  feel 

Blessings  at  our  shrine. 


And  when  unto  that  place  of 
Our  bodies  shall  draw  nigh. 

Who  sees  us  first,  the  King  or  you. 
That  one  that  night  must  die. 

Fare  thee  well.  Queen  Orraca; 

For  thy  soul  a  mass  we  will  aay. 
Every  day  while  we  do  live. 

And  on  thy  dying  day. 

The  friars  they  blest  her,  one  by  one. 
Where  she  knelt  on  her  knee; 

And  they  departed  to  the  land 
Of  the  Moors  beyond  the  sea. 

What  news,  oh  Kyig  Alfonso! 

What  news  of  die  friars  fiveV 
Have  they  preach'd  to  the  MiranuuiiuLi. 

And  are  they  still  alive? 
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her  have  fought  the  fight,  oh  Queen! 
They  have  run  the  race; 

I  robet  of  white  they  hold  the  pahn 
Before  the  throne  of  grace. 

II  naked  in  the  sun  and  air 
Their  mangled  bodies  lie; 

l^hat  Christian  dared  to  bury  them, 
By  the  bloody  Moors  would  die. 

That  news,  oh  King  Alfonso! 

Of  the  Mar^rs  five  what  news? 
oth  the  bloody  Miramamolin 

Their  burial  still  refuse? 

hat  on  a  dunghill  they  should  rot. 

The  bloody  Moor  decreed; 
hat  their  dishonourM  bodies  should 

The  dogs  and  Tultures  feed: 

ut  the  thunder  of  God  roUM  over  them, 
And  the  lightning  of  God  flashM  round; 

for  thing  impure,  nor  man  impure. 
Could  approach  the  holy  ground. 

.  thousand  miracles  appall'd 

The  cruel  Pagan's  mind. 
>nr  brother  Pedro  brings  them  here, 

In  Coimbra  to  be  shrined. 

Every  altar  in  Coimbra 

Is  drest  for  the  festival  day ; 
11  the  people  in  Coimbra, 

Are  dight  in  their  richest  array. 

very  bell  in  Coimbra 
Doth  merrily,  merrily  ring; 
'he  clergy  and  the  knights  await. 
To  go  forth  with  the  Queen  and  the  King. 

ome  forth,  come  forth.  Queen  Orraca! 
We  make  the  procession  stay, 
beseech  thee,  King  Alfonso, 
Go  you  alone  to-day. 

have  pain  in  my  head  this  morning 
I  am  ill  at  heart  also: 
0  without  me,  King  Alfonso, 
For  1  am  too  sick  to  go. 

he  relics  of  the  Martyrs  five 

All  maladies  can  cure; 
hey  will  requite  the  charity 

You  shewM  them  once,  be  sure: 

ome  forth  then.  Queen  Orraca! 
You  make  the  procession  stay: 
were  a  scandal  and  a  sin 
To  abide  at  home  to-day. 

pon  her  palfrey  she  is  set. 

And  forward  then  they  go; 

nd  over  the  long  bridge  they  pass, 

And  up  the  long  hill  wind  slow. 


Prick  forward.  King  Alfonso, 

And  do  not  wait  for  me; 
To  meet  them  close  by  Coimbra, 

It  were  discourtesy. 

A  little  while  I  needs  must  wait. 
Till  this  sore  pain  be  gone: — 

I  will  proceed  the  best  I  can. 
But  do  you  and  your  knights  prick  on. 

The  King  and  his  knights  prick'd  up  the  hill 

Faster  than  before; 
The  King  and  his  knights  have  topt  the  hill. 

And  now  they  are  seen  no  more. 

As  the  King  and  his  knights  went  down  the 
hUl. 

A  wild  boar  crost  the  way; 
Follow  him!  follow  him!  cried  the  King: 

We  have  time  by  the  Queen's  delay! 

A-hunting  of  the  boar  astray 

Is  King  Alfonso  gone: 
Slowly,  slowly,  but  straight  the  while. 

Queen  Orraca  is  coming  on. 

And  winding  now  the  train  appears 

Between  the  olive-trees: 
Queen  Orraca  alighted  then. 

And  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  friars  of  Alanquer  came  first. 

And  next  the  relics  past; — 
Queen  Orraca  lookM  to  see 

The  King  and  his  knights  come  last. 

She  heard  the  horses  tramp  behind: 

At  that  she  turuM  her  face: 
King  Alfonso  and  his  knights  came  up 

Ail  panting  from  the  chase. 

Have  pity  upon  my  poor  soul, 
Holy  Martyrs  five!  cried  she: 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
Virgin,  pray  for  me! 

That  day  in  Coimbra, 

Many  a  heart  was  gay; 
But  the  heaviest  heart  in  Coimbra, 

Was  that  poor  Queen's  that  day. 

The  festival  is  over. 

The  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  west; 
All  the  people  ^in  Coimbra 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest. 

Queen  Orraca's  father  confessor 

At  midnight  is  awake; 
Kneeling  at  the  Martyrs'  shrine. 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

Just  at  the  midnight-hour,  when  all 

Was  still  as  still  could  be. 
Into  the  church  of  Santa  Cmi, 

Came  a  saintly  company: 
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All  in  robes  of  rumet  gray, 

Poorly  were  tiney  dight; 
Each  one  girdled  with  a  cord, 

Like  a  friar  minorite. 

But  from  those  robes  of  msset  grey, 
There  flow'd  a  heavenly  light; 

For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 
Of  a  friar  minorite. 

Brighter  than  their  brethren, 

Among  the  beantifnl  band. 
Fire  there  were,  who  each  did  bear 

A  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 

He  who  led  the  brethren, 

A  living  man  was  he; 
And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 

Of  all  the  company. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar, 

Each  one  bow'd  his  head; 
And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

The  service  of  the  dead. 

And  who  are  ye,  ye  blessed  sainU? 

The  father  confessor  said ; 
And  for  what  happy  soul  sing  ye 

The  service  of  the  dead? 

These  are  the  souls  of  onr  brethren  in  bliss, 

The  Martyrs  five  are  we;  ^ 
And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

Among  us  bodily. 

Wo  are  come  hither  to  perform 

Onr  promise  to  the  Queen ; 
Go  thon  to  King  Alfonso, 

And  say  what  thou  hast  seen. 

There  was  lend  knocking  at  the  door. 

As  the  heavenly  vision  fled; 
And  the  porter  called  to  the  confessor. 

To  tell  him  the  Queen  was  dead. 


A    BALLAD, 

SHBWIIIO   HOW    AN   0IJ>   WOWlIf    BOOK    DOUBLB, 
AKD   WHO   Rons   BBPORB   HBR. 

A.  D.  852.  Circs  dies  isios,  mnller  quaedsm  ma- 
lefica,  in  villa  qaseBcrkeleisdicitar  degens,  fia- 
lae  amstrii  sc  petulaatiae,  flagitiifl  modnm  naqiie 
is  ■eninm  et  anguriit  non  ponens,  utqaeadnor- 
tem  impndica  permaniit.  Hwe  die  qaadam  cam 
sederet  at  prandinm,  sornicula  quam  pro  deliciii 
paflcebat  nescio  qoid  garrire  coBPit,  quo  audita, 
malierit  caltellas  de  matin  excidit,  simnl  et  fa- 
cies  pallescerc  coepit,  et  emitso  raglta,  kodie, 
inqait,  aacipiam  grande  incommodam,  hodieque 
ad  snlcam  altimam  meum  pervenit  aratrum.  Qno 
dicto,  nonciat  doloris  iniravit;  mnliere  vera 
percnncUU  ad  qald  veniret,  afTero,  inquit,  tibi 
filii  toi  obitnm  et  totius  familic  ejiif  e\  aubiU 
ruiaa  interitvm.  Hoc  quoqae  dolore  miilier  per- 
mota,  lecto  protinut  dccnbaitgraviterinftrmata; 
Doniicasqtte  morbma  eubrepere  ad  vitalia,  liberot 


qvoa  habiilt  Mperatites,  Bou^am  viielkrt  • 
moaaeham,  per  epiatolam  iavlta^lC;  adveaif-L 
aotem  voce  siBroUieate  alloqvitar.   Ego,  lm 
0  poeri,  meo  miwrabili  &to  daemoaiacia  tra « 
artibas  inservivi ;  ego  omalam  vitioroa  orat  c 
ego   illecebrarom  omniam    foi    magiatra.    f. 
tamen  mihi  inter  lure  mala  ipca  vrttra  r»U 
Bis,  qnas  meam  tolidaret  animam  deapcratam     - 
expectabam  propngnatoret   coatim   dasonr*    . 
torea  contra   saeviiaimoo    hootea.     %aac  it-  ■ 
qnoniam  ad    fiaem  vitm  perreai,  raga  t«*  r 
materna  nbera,   at  mea  tentatia  aJIeviarr 
meata.    Ineoite  me  defnaetam    ia  eariD  cer  ' 
ac  deinde  in  sarcophago  lapideo  wippeaite.  »r 
cnlamqne  ferro  et  plombo  coaotriarifte,  ac  eni 
lapidem  triboa  catenia  ferreia  ec  fartiaaimi-    ' 
cnmdantea,  clericos  qninqaagista  poalmoraa  c:. 
torea,  et  tot  per  trea  dies  preobyterae  mt^^- 
celebratores  applicate,   qni  ferocca  leatfrs  * 
veraariorum  incnraaa.   Ita  ai  (ribas  aactifeu*  •- 
cura  Jacoero,  qoarta  die  me  lafodiia  hamm  i . 
tumqoe  eat  at  preceperat  illia.  Sc4,  peak  o«.  - 
nil  precea,  nil  lacryma:,  nil  demam  Talacrr  ^ 
teaae.    Primia  enim  dnabaa  aoctibaa,  cam  (^-' 

Bialleatiam    eorpori    aaaiatebaat,     ajireai'* 
aemonea  oatinm  eecleaim  coafregeraxt  ivr : 
oblce  claoaam ,    extrcmaaqae     catenas  mn 
leTi  dirumpnnt;  media  antem   qas  fattior  r:. 
illibaU  maaebat.  Tertia  aatent  aacte,  circa  r. 
licininm,   atrepitn   hoatiam  adveatwuiam,  •» 
monaateriam  viaam   eat  a   fvadaseaca  m^*  ' 
Unaa  ergo  dsmonam,  et  vnltn  carteria  terr  t-    - 
et  atatura  emiaentior,  Jaaaaa   Bccleaiv  )■•' 
violento  concaaaaa  la  fragmeaU  dejecit.  Di^. 
rant  clerici  com  laicia,  metn  ateteraat  oa-  • 
capilli,  et  paalmoram  concentna  deficit.    H^  ■  - 
ergo  geatu  at  videbatnr  arrogant!  adaepalr'-i 
accedeaa,et  aomen  mnlieria  madicam  iagratr:  - 
aargere  imperavlt.    Qna  reapoadeate,   ^m.^*  f 
qairet  pro  vincalia.  Jam  malo  tao,  ia^it.  ^^ 
ria ;    et  protiaua  cateaam  qas  cmteraraa  ^'- 
ciam  daemonam  delnaerat,  velui  atnpfcva    • 
enlam  rampebat.     Opercnlam    ctiam    tf^  ■ 
pede  depellena,  molierem  palam  amaiboa  «*  * 
cleaia  extraxit,  ubi  prm  foribaa  aiger  r^na^  • 
perbe  binniena  videbatnr,  nacia  ferreia  et  ri. 
iriidiqae  eonfixna,  aaper  qaem  miaeramabrrri 
Jecta,  ab  ocalia  aaaiatentiam  evaaait.   Ani     • 
tar  tamea   cUmorea   per  qaataor  fere  a'  - 
borribilea,  aoxiliam  poataJaatea.  Iota  ita^rs- 
retnli   incredibila  non   ernat,    al   legatttr  *- 
Gregorii  dialogoa,  ia  qao  refert,  hamlaea  t 
cleaia  aepuUnm   a  dcmonibaa  foraa  efect  .a    * 
apnd  Francoa  Carolaa  Martellaa,  iaaigiai*  >r 
tadinia,  qui  Saraceaoa   Galliam    iapre**^'    • 
paniam  redire  compalit,  exactia  vit»  oa*  i 
la  Bccleaia  beati  Dionjaii   iagiiar  fate**  ^ 
taa.    Sod  qnia  patrimonia,  cam  dccimic  •?     ' 
fere  eccleaianim  Gallia,  pro  atipeadio  c< — 
toaam  aaorom  mutilaverat,  mlaeraJbtlitrr  »  '• 
lignia  apiritibaa  de  aepalcbro  cerporaliitr  . 
ana,  asqae  in  bodienaam  diem  aaa^aaa  o»sr^ 
MATBwa  Wk»ty 

Thb  Raven  croaked  as  she  sate  at  lirr  r- 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  hr  ^-^ 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  RavcnV  talc. 
And  sickenM  and  went  to  her  bed. 

Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  tV  '- 
with  speed. 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said. 
The  monk  my  son,  and  my  daughti^r  thr  r 

Bid  them  hasten  or  I  shall  be  drad. 

The  monk  her  son,  and  herdaaghtcr  th<  r . 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  weat* 
And  they  have  brong^ht  with  piooia  thi^j: 

The  holy  sacrament 
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!  Old  Woman  shrlek'd  as  they  enterM  her 

door, 
^waa  fearful  her  shrieks  to  hear, 
V  take  the  sacrament  away, 
or  mercy,  my  children  dear! 

lip  it  trembled  with  agony, 
he  sweat  ran  down  her  brow, 
lYe  tortures  in  store  fpr  evermore, 
h !  spare  me,  my  children,  now ! 

ly  they  sent  the  sacrament, 
'he  fit  it  left  her  weak, 
look*d  at  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes, 
nd  fointly  struggled  to  sp«ik. 

kinds  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in, 
nd  the  judgment  now  must  be, 
I  secured  my  children's  souls, 
'h,  pray,  my  children,  for  me! 

ave  suckM  the  breath  of  sleeping  babea, 
'he  fiends  have  been  my  slaves, 
Ave  'nointed  myself  with  influits*  fat, 
nd  feasted  on  rifled  graves. 

t  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  fire, 
ly  witchcrafts  to  atone; 
I  i  who  have  rifled  the  dead  maa^s  grave 
hall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

•s,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet, 
ly  children,  I  beg  of  you! 
t  with  holy  water  sprinkle  my  shroud, 
nd  sprinkle  my  coffin  too ! 

I  let  me  be  chainM  in  my  coffin  of  stone, 
nd  fasten  it  strong,  I  implore, 
Lh  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains 
hain  it  to  the  church-floor. 

1  bless  the  chains  and  sprinkle  them, 
nd  let  fifty  priests  stand  round, 

0  night  and  day  the  mass  may  say, 
(''here  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

1  see  that  fifty  choristers 
eside  the  bier  attend  me, 

day  and  night  by  the  taper's  light 
^ith  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

the  church-bells  all  both  great  and  small, 
e  toird  by  night  and  day, 
drive  from  thence  the  fiends  who  come 
o  bear  my  body  away. 

ever  have  the  church-door  barr'd 
fter  the  even-song; 

I  beseech  you,  children  dear, 
et  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

let  this  be  three  days  aad  nights 
[y  wretched  corpse  to  save, 
p  me  so  long  from  the  fiendish  throng, 
nd  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave.  I 


The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down. 
And  her  eves  grew  deadly  dim. 

Short  came  her  breath  and  the  struggle  of 
death 
Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  blest  the  old  woman's  winding  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayers  due, 
With  holy  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud. 

And  they  sprinkled  her  coffin  too. 

And  they  chainM  her  in  her  coffin  of  stone. 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down. 
And  in  the  church  with  three  strong  chains 

They  chain'd  it  to  the  ground. 

And  they  blest  the  chains  and  sprinkled  them. 

And  fifty  priests  stood  round. 
By  night  and  day  the  mass  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  fifty  sacred  cho^sters 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her 
Who  day  and  night  by  the  taper's  light 

Should  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 

To  see  the  priests  and  choristers 

It  was  a  goodly  sight. 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff", 

A  taper  burning  bright 

And  the  church-bells  all  both  great  and  small. 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long. 
And  they  have  barr'd  the  church-door  hard. 

After  the  even-song. 

And  the  first  night  the  tapers'  Ught 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear. 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear; 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church-door 

Like  a  long  thunder-peal. 
And  the  priests  they  pray'd,and  the  choristers 
sung 

Louder  In  fearful  leal. 

Loud  toU'd  the  bell,  the  priests  pray'dwell, 

The  tapers  they  burnt  'bright. 
The  monk  hereon,  and  her  daughter  the  nun. 

They  told  their  beads  all  night. 

The  cock  he  crew,  the  fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  nndisturb'd  the  choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  priests  theyprav; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night. 
They  pray'd  and  sung  adl  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  dismidly  and  blue. 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbour's  face 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 
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And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like    a  cataract 
pouring 
Over  a  mountain-vock. 

The  monk  and  nun  they  told  their  heads 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell. 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise 

The  faster  went  Uie  hell. 

Louder  and  louder  the  choristers  sung 
As  they  tremhled  more  and  more. 

And  the  priests  as  they  prayM  to  heaven  for 
aid. 
They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew,  the  fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away; 

Then  undisturbed  the  choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  priests  they  pray; 

As  they  had  sung  and  prayed  ail  night 
They  prayM  and  sung  ail  day. 

The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers^  flame 

A  hideous  stench  did  make. 
And  they  burnt  as  though  they  had  been  dipt 

In  the  burning  brimstone-lake. 

And  the  loud  commotion,  like  the  rushing  of 
ocean. 

Grew  momently  more  and  more. 
And  strokes  as  of  a  battering  ram. 

Did  skake  the  strong  church-door. 

The  bellmen  they,  for  very  fear. 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer. 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  strokes. 

Their  fear  it  grew  the  stronger. 

The  monk  and  nun  forgot  their  beads, 
They  felL  on  the  ground  in  dismay. 

There  was  not  a  single  saint  in  heaven 
To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 

And  the  choristers'  ciong,  which  late  was  so 
strong, 
FalterM  with  consternation. 
For  the  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake- 
shock 
Uplifted  its  foundation. 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's 
blast, 

That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead. 
The  strong  church-door  could  bear  no  more. 

And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled. 

And  the  tapers'  light  was  extinguishM  quite. 

And  the  choristers  faintly  sung. 
And  the  priests  dismayed  panted  and  pray'd 
And  on  all  Saints  in  Heaven  for  aid 
They  ralfd  with  trembling  tongue. 


And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  fin 
The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead. 

And  all  the  church  with  his  pmeiccgl 
Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chaiii, 
And  like  flax  they  moulder'd  atui^ 

And  the  coffin-lid,  which  wasbsirdnf 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thosia. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkdrji 

And  come  with  her  master  swaj. 
And  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  the  etiif\ 


At  the  voice  she 


corpse, 
forced  tsokf 


She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  wisdis^  ike 
Her  dead  flesh  quiver'd  with  fesr. 

And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  OU  Wm 
gave 
Never  did  mortal  hear. 

She  followM  the  fiend  to  the  disidh^ic 
There  stood  a  black  horse  there; 

His  breath  was  red  like  fumacc-«s»lt 
His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glirc. 

The  fiend  he  flung  her  on  the  hont 

And  he  leapt  up  before. 
And  away  like  the  lightning's  ipcd  ^ 
went, 

And  she  was  seen  no  more. 


They  saw  her  no  more,  hut  her  chs' 
shrieks  I 

For  four  miles  round  they  cosM  b« 
And  children  at  rest  at  their  motben'W*  | 

Started  and  screamed  with  fear. 


ST.  GUALBERTO. 

ABBBB88KD     TO      A     VWitWUB- 

Trb  work  is  done,  the  fiabric  it  cm^ 
Distinct  the  Traveller  sees  its  diftnt*^ 
Yet  ere  his  steps  attain  the  Mcrd  k^ 
Must  toil  for  many  a  league  and  nasy  tf  ^ 
Elate  the  Abbot  sees  the  pile  ssd  b**\ 
Stateliest  of  convents  now,  his  newlf^ 
rose. 


Long  were  the  tale  that  told  Hsscen^  r 
Its  columns  cluster'd  strength  and  \tHy'^ 
How  many  a  saint  bedeck 'd  its  9im^^ 

side. 

What  intersecting  arches  graced  it>  c^i 
Its  towers  how  high,  its  masnr  valk 

strong'. 
These  fairly  to  describe  were  sore  t  m 

song. 
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ifet  while  the  fiine  roM  slowly  from  the 

gTound, 
lot  little  store  of  charitj,  I  ween. 
The  pBMing  pilgrim  at  Moscera  found ; 
ind  often  there  the  mendicant  was  seen 
iopeless^o  turn  him  from  the  conyent-door, 
^or  this  so  costly  work  still  kept  the  brethren 

poor. 

• 
STow  all  is  perfect,  and  from  every  side 
rhey  flock  to  view  the  fabric,  young  and  old, 
^ho  now  can  tell  Rodulfo^s  secret  pride, 
kVhen  on  the  jMibbath-day  his  eyes  behold 
The  multitudes  that  crowd  his  chapel-floor, 
$ome  sure  to  serve  their  God,  to  see  Moscera 
more. 

lo  chanced  it  that  Gualberto  passM  that  way, 
Since  sainted  for  a  life  of  holy  deeds. 
1e  paused  the  new-rearM  convent  to  survey, 
Ind,  whilst  o*er  all  its  bulk  his  eye  proceeds, 
Sorrows,  as  one  whose  holier  feelings  deem 
That  ill  so  proud  a  pile  did  humble  monks 
beseem. 

lim,  musing  as  he  stood,  Rodnlfo  saw, 
Ind  forth  he  came  to  greet  the  holy  guest; 
^or  he  was  known  as  one  who  held  the  law 
)f  Benedict,  and  each  severe  behest 
$0  duly  kept  with  such  religions  care,  * 
That  Heaven  had  oft  vouchsafed  its  wonders 
to  his  prayer. 

jrood  brother,  welcome!  thusRodulfo  cries, 
n  sooth  it  glads  me  to  behold  yon  here ; 
t  is  Gualberto!  and  mine  aged  eyes 
)id  not  deceive  me:  vet  full  many  a  year 
lath  slipt  away,  since  last  you  bade  farewell 
Po  me  your  host  and  my  uncomfortable  cell. 


Twas  but  a  sorry  welcome  then  yon  found, 
knd  such  as  suited  ill  a  guest  so  dear; 
The  pile  was  ruinous  old,  the  base  unsound ; 
t  glads  me  more  to  bid  yon  welcome  here, 
«*or  you  can  call  to  mind  onr  former  state ! 
IJome,  brother,  pass  with  me  the  new  Mos- 
cera^s  gate. 

So  spake  the  cheerful  Abbot,  hot  no  smile 
>f  answer! og  joy  relaxM  Gualberto*s  brow; 
lie  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  pile: 
Hoscera  better  pleased  me  then,  than  now ! 
i  palace  this,  befitting  kingly  pride! 
liVill  holiness,  my  friend,  in  palace-pomp 
abide? 

lye,  cries  Rodnlfo^  'tis  a  stately  place! 
knd  pomp   becomes  the  house  of  worship 

well. 
Vay  scowl  not  round  with  so  severe  a  face ! 
^hen  earthly  kings  in  seats  of  grandeur 

dwell. 


Where  art  exhausted  decks  the  sumptuous 

hall. 
Can  poor  and  sordid  huts  beseem  the  Lord 

of  aU? 


And  ye  have  rear'd  these  stately  towers  on 

high 
To  serve  your  God  ?  the  monk  severe  replied. 
It  rose  from  zeal  and  earnest  piety. 
And    prompted   by    no    worldly    thoughts 

beside  r 
Abbot,  to  him  who  prays  with  sonl  ftincere 
In  humble  hermit-cell,God  will  incline  his  ear. 


Rodnlfo !  while  this  haughty  building  rose. 
Still  was  the  pilgrim  welcome  at  your  door? 
D  d  charity  relieve  the  orphans'  woes? 
Cloathed  ye  the  naked?  did  ye  feed  the  poor? 
He  who  with  alms  most  succours  the  distrest. 
Proud  Abbot,  know,  he  serven  his  heavenly 
Father  best 

Did  they  in  sumptuous  palaces  go  dwell 
Who  first  abandon'd  all  to  serve  the  Lord  ? 
Their  place  of  worship  was  the  desart-cell. 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  spread  their  ftiigal 

board. 
And  if  a  brook,  like  this,  ran  murmuring  by, 
They  blest  their  gracious  God,  and  thought 

it  luxury. 

Then  anger  darkened  in  Rodulfo's  face; 
Enough  of  preaching!  sharply  he  replied. 
Thou  art   grown  envious; — tis  a  common 

case. 
Humility  is  made  the  cloak  of  pride. 
Proud  of  our  home's  magnificence  are  we. 
But  thou  art  far  more  proud  in  rags  and 

beggary. 

With  that  Gualberto  cried  in  fervent  tone: 
O,  Father,  hear  me !  if  this  splendid  pile 
Was  for  thine  honour  rear'd,  and  thine  alone. 
Bless  it,  oh  Father,  with  thy  fostering  smile ! 
Still  may  it  stand,  and  never  evil  know. 
Long  as  beside  its  walls  the  eternal  stream 
shall  flow. 

But,  Lord,  if  vain  and  worldly-minded  men 
Have  wasted  here  the  wealth,  which  thou 

hant  lent. 
To  pamper  worldly  pride ;  frown  on  it  then! 
Soon  be  thy  vengeance  manifestly  sent ! 
Let  yonder  brook  that  flows  so  calm  beside. 
Now  from  its  base  sweep  down  the  unholy 

house  of  pride ! 

He  said, — and  lo  the  brook  no  longer  flows ! 
The  waters  pause,  and  now  they  swell  on 

high ; 
High  and  more  high  the  mass  of  water  grows; 
The  aflrighted  brethren  from  Moscera  fly, 
62 
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And  on  their  Saints  and  on  their  God  they  call, 
For  now   the   mountain-bulk  overtops   the 
convent-wall. 

It  falls,  the  monntain-bnllr,  with  thundering 

sound ! 
Full  on  Moscera*s  pile  the  vengeance  falls! 
Its  lofty  tower  now  rushes  to  the  ground. 
Prone  lie  its  columns  now,  its  high  archM 

walls. 
Earth  shakes  beneath  the  onward-rolling  tide. 
That  from  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy 

house  of  pride. 


Were  old  Oualberto's  reasons  built  on  truth, 
Dear  George,  or  like  Moscera^s  base  unsound  ? 
This  sure  I  know,  that  glad  am  I,  in  sooth, 
He  only  playM  his  pranks  on  foreign  ground; 
)<*or  had  he  turn'd  the  stream  on  England  too. 
The  Vandal  monk  had  spoilt  full  many  a 
goodly  view. 

Then  Malmesbury's  arch  had  never  met  my 

sight. 
Nor  Battlers  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
I  had  not  traversed  then  with  such  delight 
The  hallow'd  ruins  of  our  Alfred^s  isle, 
Where   many    a    pilgrim^s    curse    is   well 

bestowM 
On  those  who  rob  its  walls  to  mend  the 

turnpike-road. 

Wells  would  have  fallen,  dear  George,  our 

country ^s  pride; 
And  Canning's  stately  church  been  rearM  in 

vain. 
Nor  had  the  traveller  Ely's  tower  descried. 
Which  when  thou  seest  far  o'er  the  fenny 
I  plain, 

Dear  George,  I  counsel  thee  to  turn  that  way. 
Its  ancient  beauties  sure  will  well  reward 
delay. 

And  we  should  never  then  have  heard,  I 
think, 

At  evening-hour,  great  Tom's  tremendous 
knell. 

The  fountain-streams  that  now  in  Christ- 
Church  stink. 

Had  Niagara'd  o'er  the  quadrangle; 

But,  as  'twas  beauty  that  deserved  the  flood, 

I  ween,  dear  George,  thy  own  old  Pompey 
might  have  stood. 

Then  had  not  Westminster,  the  house  of  God, 
Sened  for  a  concert-room,  or  signal-post; 
Old  Thames,  obedient  to  the  father's  nod. 
Had    swept    down    Greenwich,    England's 

noblest  boast; 
And,  eager  to  destrov  the  unholy  walls. 
Fleet-ditch  had  roll'd  up  hill  to  overwhelm 

St.  Paul's. 


George,  dost  thou  deem  the  legcadaiyte 
Of  Rombh  saints  a  nueXemm  aiedley  §!•» 
Of  lies,  that  he  flings  time  mway  whs  raid 
And  wouldst  thou  rather  bid  me  pvaki^ 
Matter  and  Mind  and  all  the  eterml  md. 
Plunged  headlong  down  the  dark  aad  hte 
lenpnilMutft 


Now  do  I  bless  the  man  who  midertsik 
These  monks  and  martyrs  to  biegr^kot; 
And  love  to  ponder  o'er  his  poaderNi  M 
The  mingle-mangle  mass  of  tmth  vd  is 
Where  Angels  now,  now  Beelsebsbs  Sffs 
And  blind  and  honest  zeaL,  and  hsiy  W 


All  is  not  very  tmth,  and  yet  'twere  W 
The  fabling  PriesU  for  fabling  to  sksv; 
What  if  a  monk,  from  better  theme  dcksri 
Some  pious  subject  for  a  tale  shssM  6m 
How  some  good   man  the    flesh  aai  la 

o'ercanie. 
His  taste  methinks,  and  not  his  ceasdev . 

were  to  blsae. 


In    after-years,  what  he,    ^ood  Ckia&a 

wrote. 
As  we  write  novels  to  instracrt  oar  jsstk 
Went  travelling  on,  its  origin  fsrgst 
Till  at  the  length  it  past  for  gcoep^-tn* 
A  fair  account  I  and  shouJdst  thoa  fileir 

ple«ft. 
Thank  thou  thy  valued  friend,  dearGesp 

who  taaght  iia 


All  is  not  false  which  seems  at  first  a  h 
Feman  Antolinez  a  Spanish  kni^t. 
Knelt  at  the  mass,  when  lo !  the  troops  hsri^ 
Before  the  expected  hour  b^[;an  the  igit 
Though  courage,  doty,  honour,   saaaia< 

there. 
He  chose  to  forfeit  all,  not  leaTe  udbsii 

prayer. 


But  while  devoutly  thus  the  unarmM 
Waits  till  the  holy  service  should  be  sV 
Even  then  the  foremost  in  the  farisas  fri 
Was  he  behold  to  bathe  his  sword  is  fv 
First  in  the  van  his  plumes  were  sees  tsfiEi  i 
And  Spain  to  him  decreed  the  glory  of  thr^if  { 


The  truth  is  told,  and  all  at  i 

His  guardian  angel  Heaven  had  dcsga*'  * 

send; 
And  thus  the  tale  is  handed  down  te  i 
Now  if  our  good  Sir  Feman  had 
Who  in  the  hour  of  dangrer  served  him  y 
Dear  George,  the  tale  is  true,  and  9^^ 

miracle. 
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am  not  one  who  scan  with  scornful  eyes 
The  dreams  which  make   the  enthasiast^s 

best  delight; 
ior  thou  the  legendary  lore  despise 
f  of  Gualberto  yet  again  I  write, 
low  first  impellM  he  sought  the  convent-cell; 
i  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me 
well. 


•'*ortune  had  smiled  upon  Gualberto^s  birth, 
The  heir  of  Yaldespesa's  rich  domain. 
Ln  only  child,  he  grew  in  years  and  worth, 
Lnd  well  repaid  a  father^s  anxious  pain. 
)ft  had  his  sire  in  battle  forced  success, 
rVell  for  his  valour  known,  and  known  for 
haughtiness. 


t  chanced  that  one  in  kindred  near  allied 
¥as  slain  by  his  hereditary  foe ; 
Auch  by  his  sorrow  moved  and  more  by  pride. 
The  father  vowMthat  blood  for  blood  should 

flow, 
Lnd  from  his  youth  Gualberto  had  been 

taught 
That  with  unceasing  hate  should  just  revenge 

be  sought. 


jong  did  they  wait ;  at  length  the  tidings  came 
That  through  a  lone  and  unfrequented  way, 
Soon  would  Anselmo — such  the  murderer^s 

name,— 
'ass  on  his  journey  home,  an  easy  prey, 
jro,  cried  the  father,  meet  him  in  the  wood ! 
knd  young  Gualberto  went,  and  laid  in  wait 

for  blood. 


lYhen  now  the  youth  was  at  the  forest-shade 
Irrived,  it  drew  toward  the  close  of  day ; 
knsclmo  haply  might  be  long  delay'd, 
lnd  he,  already  wearied  with  his  way, 
leneath  an  ancient  oak  his  limbs  reclined, 
lnd  thoughts  of  near  revenge  alone  possessM 
his  mind. 


$low  sunk  the  glorious  sun,  a  roseate  light 
Spread  o'er  the  forest  from  his  lingering  rays ; 
The  glowing  clouds  upon  Gualbcrto's  sight 
SoftenM  in  shade, — he  could  not  chuse  but 

gaie; 
ind  now  a  placid  grayness  clad  the  heaven, 
Save  where  the  west  retained  the  last  g^een 

light  of  even. 


]ool  breathed  the  grateful  air,  and  fresher 
now 

The  fragrance  of  the  Autumnal  leaves  arose ; 

The  passing  gale  scarce  moved  the  overhang- 
ing bongh, 

lnd  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  deep  repose. 


Save  when  a  failing  leaf  came  fluttering  by. 
Save  the  near  brooklet's  stream  that  mur- 
mured quietly. 


Is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  deep  delight. 
The  hush  of  soul,   that  scenes  like   these 

impart  Y 
The  heart  they  will  not  soften  is  not  right. 
And  young  Gualberto  was  not  hard  of  heart. 
Yet  sure  he  thinks  revenge  becomes  him  well, 
When  from  a  neighbouring  church  he  heard 

the  vesper-bell. 


The  Catholic  who  hears  that  vesper-bell. 
However  employ *d,  must  send  a  prayer  to, 

Heaven. 
In  foreign  lands  I  liked  the  custom  well. 
For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of 

even 
It  well  accords;  and  wert  thou  journeying 

there. 
It  would  not  hurt  thee,  George,  to  join  that 

vesper-prayer. 


Gualberto  had  been  duly  taught  to  hold 

Each  pious  duty  with  religious  care. 

And, — for    the  young  man's  feelings  were 

not  cold. 
He  never  yet  had  mist  his  vesper-prayer. 
But  strange  misgivings  now  his  heart  invade. 
And  when  the  vesper-bell  had  ceased  he  had 

not  pray'd. 


And  wherefore  was  it  that  he  had  not  pray'd  ? 
The  sudden  doubt  arose  within  his  mind, 
And  many  a  former  precept  then  he  weigh'd. 
The  words  of  Him  who  died  to  save  mankind ; 
How   ^twas   the  meek  who  should  inherit 

heaven. 
And  man  must  man  forgive,  if  he  would  be 

fdrgiven. 


Troubled  at  heart,  almost  he  felt  a  hope. 
That  yet  some  chance  his  victim  might  delay. 
So  as  he  mused,  adown  the  neighbouring 

siope 
He  saw  a  lonely  traveller  on  bis  way ; 
And    now    he    knows    the  man    so    much 

abhorr'd, — 
His  holier  thoughts  are  gone,  he  bares  the 

murderous  sword. 


"The  house  of  Yaldespesa  gives  the  blow ! 
Go !  and  our  vengeance  to  our  kinsman  tell!" — 
Despair  and  terror  seized  the  unarmed  foe,  . 
And  prostrate  at  the  young  man's  knees  he  felU 
And  stopt  his  hand  and   cried,   oh,  do  not 

'take 
A  wretched  sinner's  life !  mercy  for  Jesns' 
sake! 
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At  that  most  bleM«d  name,  at  at  a  spell, 
Conscience,  the  Grod  within  him,  smote  his 

heart. 
His  hand,  for  murder  raised,  unharming  fell ; 
He  felt  cold  sweat-^rops  on  his  forehead 

start; 
A  moment  mute  in  holy  horror  stood, 
Then  cried :  ^^Joy,  joy,  my  God !  I  have  not 

shed  his  blood ! '' 


He  raised  Anselmo  up,  and  bade  him  live. 
And  bless,   for  both  preserved,  that  holy 

name; 
And  pray'd  the  astonishM  foeman  to  forgive 
The  bloody  purpose  led  by  vhioh  he  came. 
Then  to  the  neighbouring  church  he  sped 

away. 
His  over-burden*d  soul  before  his  Grod  to  lay. 


He  ran  with  breathless  speed,— he  reachM 

the  door. 
With  rapid  throbs  his  feverish  pulses  swell, — 
He  came  to  crave  for  pardon,  to  adore 
For  grace  vouchsafed ;  before  the  cross  he 

fell. 
And  raised  his  swimming  eyes,  and  thought 

that  there 
He  saw  the  imaged  Christ  smile  favouring  on 

his  prayer. 


A  blest  illusion !  from  that  very  night 
The  monk*s  austerest  life  devout  he  led ; 
And  still  he  felt  the  enthusiast's  deep  delight. 
Seraphic  visions  floated  round  his  head ; 
The  joys  of  heaven  foretasted  fiUM  his  soul, 
And  still  the  good  man's  name  adorns  the 
sainted  roli 


TO     A     SPIDER. 

Spdbb!   thou  needst  not  run  in  fear  about 

To  shun  my  curious  eyes ; 
I  won^t  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out 

Lest  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies ; 
Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damuM  delight 
Thy  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see. 
For  there  is  one  Ivho  might 
One  day  roast  me. 


Thou  art  welcome  to  a  Rhymer  sore  perpleit. 

The  subject  of  his  verse : 
There's  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  text 

Perhaps  might  comment  worse. 
Then  shrink  not,  old  Free-Mason,  from  my 
view. 
But  quietly  like  me  spin  out  the  line; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue: 
As  I  will  mine. 


Weaver  of  snares,  thoufmbkBot^ 

Of  Satan,  Sire  of  lies; 
Hell's  huge  bhick  Spider,  fsrmb^ 

His  toils,  as  thou  for  Ubl 
When  Betty's  busy  eye  ruM  imndibi 
Woe  to  that  nicre  geomeliy,  if  m 
But  where  is  he  whose  hnm 
The  earth  shall  deai! 


Spider!  ofold  thy  flimsy  wehiwmfa 

And  'twas  a  likeness  tne, 
To  emblem  laws   in  which  tkcv* 
cwigfct 

But  which  the  strong  brisk  Am 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toUs  ii  tt'd 
'  Like  some  poor  client  utkttvRtiii 
I'll  warrant  thee  thon'lt  ink 
His  life-blood  dry. 


And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like 

And  care  on  earth  emplsj'4? 

Such  are  young  hopes  and  Lvfc'itie 

dresflH 

So  easily  destroyed ! 

So  does  the  Statesman,  whDit  tki*i 

sleep, 

Self  deem'd  secure,  his  wikt  okb^ 
Soon  shall  Destruction  sweep 
His  work  away. 


Thou  busy  labourer!  oi 

Shall  yet  the  verse  proleof. 

For,  Spider,  thou  art,  liketlieP«il 
Whom  thou  hast  help'd  is  am 

Both  busily  our  needful  food  tt  ^ 
We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  witkc 


Thy  bowels  thon  dost  i 
I  spin  my  brains. 


THE  DEATH    OF  WALUil 

Joy,  joy  in  London  now! 
He  goes,  the  rebel  Wallace  gsct  tt^ 
At  length   the  traitor  meets  tk  ^ 
dooa, 

Joy,  joy  in  London  now ! 


He  on  a  sledge  to  drawn, 
His  strong  right  arm  unwcaps*'' 


And  garlanded  around  his  hefask*!  ^ 
The  laurel-wreath  of  scon- 

They  throng  to  view  htm  •>« 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  befsrt  V» 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  m\ 
pale 

And  faiUter'd  out  a  praycf 
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I     Yes !  they  can  meet  bis  eye, 
I  at  only  beams  vith  patient  courage  now ; 
r« !  they  can  gaze  npon  those  manly  limbs, 
Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
,  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  infbmy ; 
^ir  did  one  rebel  feeling  shake  those  limbs 

When  the  last  moment  came. 

^    What  though  suspended  sense 
is  by  their  damned  cruelty  revived, 
^at  though  ingenious  vengeance  lengthen*d 
'  life 

To  feel  protracted  death ; 

'    What  though  the  hangman^s  hand 
^ispt  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart, 
']the  last  agony,  the  last  sick  pang, 
*   Wallace  had  comfort  still. 

He  caird  to  mind  his  deeds 
^rie  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field ; 
^*  thought  of  that  good  cause  for  which 
f  he  died. 

And  that  was  joy  in  death! 
i.f 

>£   Go,  Edward,  triumph  now ! 
nbria  is  fallen,  and  Scotland's  strength 
is  crushM; 
^  Wallace,  on  Llewellyn's  mangled  limbs 
^    The  fowls  of  Heaven  have  fed. 

Unrivalled,  unopposed, 
it  Edward,  full  of  glory  to  thy  grave! 
,jr)  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul, 
if, I  Go,  Edward,  to  thy  God! 

^  

.  THE    HOLLY -TREE. 

Isidbk!  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see* 
The  Holly-Tree? 
"^i  eye  Uiat  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
4  er'd  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
^  night  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 


^'Sw,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 
^^         Wrinkled  and  keen; 

zraiing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 
^  Can  reach  to  wound ; 

as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
^^oth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves 


^' 


appear. 


^Nre  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 
^i  And  moraliie: 

in  this  wisdom  of  the  HoUy-Tree 
Can  emblems  see 
therewith  perchance  to   make  a  pleasant 
a^fj  rhyme, 

( ^  which  may  profit  in  the  aftcrtime. 


Thus,   though   abroad  perchance  I  might 
appear 

Harsh  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Crentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 


And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I 
know. 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away. 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 


And  as  when  all  the  summer-trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green. 
The  Holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than  theys 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  chearful  as  the  HoUy-Tree? 


So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng. 

So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 
More  grave  than  they. 

That  in  my  age  as  chearful  f  might  be 

As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly-Tree. 


EXTRACT   FROM   MADOC. 
-Thbbb,  in  the  eye 


Of  light  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
Began.    Upon  the  Stone  of  Covenant 
The  sheathed  sword  was  laid;  the  Master 

then 
Upraised  his  voice,   and  cried:  Let  them 

who  seek 
The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 
Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore. 
Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their 

claim ! 
Thus  having  said,  the  Master  bade  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  there 
The  Bard's  most  honourable  name.    With 

that. 
Heirs  and  transmitters  of  the  ancient  light. 
The  youths  advanced ;  they  heard  the  Cim- 
bric lore. 
From  earliest  days  preserved ;  they  struck 

their  harpii. 
And  each  in  due  succession  raised  the  song. 


Last  of  the  aspirants,  as  of  greener  years. 
Young  Caradoc  advanced ;  his  lip  as  yet 
Scarce  darkened  with  its  down,  his  flaxen 

locks 
Wreathed  in  contracting  ringlets  waving  low; 
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Briglitened  hit  large  bloe  eyes,  and  kindled 

now 
With  that  aanie  paaaion  that  inflamed  his 

check ; 
Yet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
Which  thought  and  feeling  leave,  wearing 

away 
The  hue  of  Toath.    Inclining  on  his  harp. 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
Approved  their  claim,  stood  hearkening,  as 

it  seemed. 
And  yet  like  unintelligible  sounds 
He  heard  the  symphony  and  voice  attuned; 
Even  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undefined. 
Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul. 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight-sky. 
But  when  his  bidding  came,  he  at  the  call 
Arising  from  that  dreamy  mood,  advanced, 
Tlirew  back  his  mantle,  and  began  the  lay. 


Where  are  the  sont  of  GavranY  where  his 

tribe, 
Thefaithfniy  Following  their  beloved  Chief, 
They  tiie  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  ear. 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  their 

way, 
Hath  heard  their  fortunes.  In  his  crystal  Ark, 
Whither  sailed  Merlin   with    his  band  of 

Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore? 
Belike  his  crystal  Ark,  instinct  with  life, 
Obedient  to  the  mighty  Master,  reached 
The  Land  of  the  Departed ;  there,  belike, 
They  in  the  clime  of  immortality. 
Themselves  inmiortal,  drink   the  galea  *  of 

bliss. 
Which  o'er  Flathinnis  breathe  eternal  spring. 
Blending  whatever  odours  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody 
Charms  the  wood-traveller.    In  their  high- 
roofed  halls 
There,  with  the  Chiefs  of  other  days,  feel 

they 
The  mingled  joy  pervade  them  f — Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fatdl  crew  ?  Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  loves,  teaching  their  para- 
mours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the 

winds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still  ?  In  fields  of  joy 


Have  they  their  home,  where  central  ^• 

maiBtain, 
Perpetual  summer,  where  one  emerald  I . 
Through  the  green  element  for  ever  t. » 


Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  ber  ^ 
As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  nati^r  a 
Twice  over  ocean  have  her  fearless  wz* 
For  ever  sailed  away.    Again  they  lac- 
Their  vessels    to  the  deep. — Who  m>. 

the  bark? 
The  son  of  Owen,  the  beloved  Princr. 
Who  never  for  injustice  reared  lus  snr 
Respect  his  enterprise,  ye  oeean-'waTe*' 
Ye  Winds  of  Heaven,  vraft  Madoc  ob  hi« « 
The  Waves  of  Ocean,   and  the  Wiatf* 

Heaven 
Became  his  ministers,  and  Mad«e  foasi 
The  world  he  sought.    Who  se^a  the  b<^. 

land? 
Who  mounts   the  vessel  for  the  wsii^ 

peace? 
He  who  hath  felt  the  throb  of  pride,  to  ^' 
Our  old  illustrious  annals ;  vriio  was  u^ . 
To  lisp  the  fame  of  Arthur,  to  revcrr 
Great  Caratach^s  unconqacKd  ooal,  asi 
That  gallant  chief  his  conntryniaB,  wh^ 
The  wrath  of  Britain  from  her  chalky  hk  ■ 
To  drive  the  Roman  robber.    He  whe  >> 
His  country,   and  who  feeln   hia  eow" 

shame. 
Whose  bones  amid  a  land  of  aervita^f* 
Could  never  rest  in  peace ;  who  if  he  m^ 
His  children  slaves,  would    feel  a  p^u^ 

heaven, — 
He  mounts  the  bark,  to  seek  for  libeni 


Who  seeks  the  better  land?  The  wm : 

one. 
Whose  joys  are  blasted  all,  whooe  het' 

sick. 
Who  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  cha.'r 

gain. 
To  whom  remembered  pleaaureo  strike  a  r 
Which  only  guilt  should  know  ; — ^hc  ia«- 

the  hark! 
The  Bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  haaisb- 
The  harp  of  Cambria  shall,  in   ether  •. 
Remind  the  Cambrian  of  bis  fathor^s  Uar 
The  Bard  will  seek  the  land  of  lihrn:i 
The  world  of  peace. — O  Prince^  renriv 

Bard! 
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INTRODUCTION. 

»w  borst,  ye  winter-clouds  that  lower, 

ing  from  your  folds  the  piercing  shower; 

ng  to  the  tower  and  leafless  tree, 

i  cold  winds  of  adrersity ; 

mr  blights,  your  chilling  influence  shed, 

I  wareless  hesrt,  and  houseless  head, 

lur  ruth  or  fury  I  disdain, 

re  found  niy  Mountain-Lyre  again. 

Come  to  my  heart,  my  only  stay! 

•mpanion  of  a  happier  day! 

lou  gift  of  HeaTen,  thou  uledge  of  good, 

irp  of  the  mountain  and  the  wood ! 

little  thought,  when  first  I  tried 

ly  notes  by  lone  Saint  Mary^s  iKde, 

hen  in  a  deep  untrodden  den. 

Pound  thee  in  the  bralten  glen, 

ittle  thought  that  idle  toy 

ottid  e*er  become  my  only  joy ! 

fk.  maiden^s  youthful  smiles  had  woto 
onnd  my  heart  the  toils  of  love, 
hen  first  thy  magic  wires  I  rung, 
d  on  the  breexe  thy  numbers  flung, 
le  ferrid  tear  played  in  mine  eye; 
rembled,  wept,  and  wondered  why. 
eet  was  the  thrilling  ecstasy: 
Enow  not  if  *twas  love  or  thee. 

iiVeened  not  my  heart,  when  youth  had 

flown, 
iendship  would  fade,  or  fortune  frown ; 
lirn  pleasure,  love,  and  mirth  were  past, 
at  thou  shouldst  prove  my  all  at  last ! 
^red  by  conceit  and  lordly  pride, 
lung  my  soothing  harp  aside ; 
th  wayward  fortune  strove  a  while ; 
•ecked  in  a  world  of  self  and  guile, 
lin  I  sought  the  braken  hill; 
sin  sat  musing  by  the  rill ; 
wild  sensations  all  were  gone, 
1  only  thou  wert  left  alone, 
ig  hast  thou  in  the  moorland  lain, 
w  welcome  to  my  heart  again ! 

"he  russet  weed  of  mountain  gray 
more  shall  round  thy  border  play ; 


No  more  the  brake-flowers,  oVr  thee  piled. 

Shall  mar  thy  tones  and  measures  wild : 

Harp  of  the  Forest,  thou  shalt  be 

Fair  as  the  bud  on  forest-tree! 

Sweet  be  thy  strains,  as  those  that  swell 

In  Ettrick^s  green  and  fisiry  deU ; 

Soft  as  the  breese  of  falling  e>en. 

And  purer  than  the  dews  of  heaven. 

Of  minstrel-honours,  now  no  more; 
Of  bards  wjko  sung  in  days  of  yore ; 
Of  gallant  chiefs,  in  courtly  guise; 
Of  ladies*  smiles,  of  ladies*  eyes ; 
Of  royal  feast  and  obsequies ; 
When  Caledon,  with  look  severe. 
Saw  Beauty's  hand  her  sceptre  bear, — 
By  cliiF  and  haunted  wild  1*11  sing. 
Responsive  to  thy  dulcet  string. 

When  wanes  the  circling  year  away. 
When  scarcely  smiles  the  doubtful  day. 
Fair  daughter  of  Dunedin,  saT, 
Hast  thou  not  heard,  at  midught  deep. 
Soft  music  on  thy  slumbers  creep  Y 
At  such  a  time,  if  careless  thrown 
Thy  slender  form  on  couch  of  down. 
Hast  thou  not  felt,  to  nature  true. 
The  tear  steal  from  thine  eye  so  blue  ? 
If  then  thy  guiltless  bosom  strove 
In  blissful  dreams  of  conscious  lore. 
And  even  shrunk  from  proffer  bland 
Of  lover's  visionary  hand. 
On  such  ecstatic  dream  when  brake 
The  music  of  the  midnight  Wake,^ 
Hast  thou  not  weened  thyself  on  high. 
Listening  to  angels*  melody, 
*Scaped  from  a  world  of  cares  away. 
To  dream  of  love  and  bliss  for  ayef 

'  The  dream  dispelled,  the  music  gant, 
Hast  thou  not,  sighing,  all  alone. 
Proffered  thy  vows  to  Heaven,  and  then 
Blest  the  sweet  Wake,  and  slept  again  Y 

Then  list,  ye  maidens,  to  my  lay. 
Though  old  Uie  tale,  and  past  the  day ; 
Those  Wakes,  now  played  bv  minstrels  poor. 
At  midnight*s  darkest,  chillest  hour. 
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Thoee  humble  Wakes,  now  ftcorned  by  all. 
Were  first  bef^nn  in  courtly  hall. 
When  royal  Mary,  blithe  of  mood. 
Kept  holiday  at  Holyrood. 

Scotland,  involved  in  factious  broils, 
Groaned  deep  beneath  her  woes  and  toils, 
And  looked  o'er  meadow,  dale  and  lea. 
For  many  a  day  her  Queen  to  see ; 
Hoping  that  then  her  woes  would  cease, 
And  all  her  valleys  smile  in  peace. 
The  Spring  was  past,  the  Summer  gone; 
Still  vacant  stood  the  Scottish  throne: 
But  scarce  had  Autumn's  mellow  hand 
Waved  her  rich  banner  o'er  the  land. 
When  rang  the  shouts,  from  tower  and  tree, 
That  Scotland's  Queen  was  on  the  sea. 
Swift  spread  the  news  o'er  down  and  dale. 
Swift  as  the  lively  autumn-gale; 
Away,  away,  it  echoed  still. 
O'er  many  a  moor  and  Highland  hill. 
Till  rang  each  glen  and  verdant  plain, 
From  Cheviot  to  the  northern  main. 

Each  bard  attuned  the  loyal  lay. 
And  for  Dnnedin  hied  away; 
Each  harp  was  strung  in  woodland-bower, 
In  praise  of  beauty's  bonniest  flower. 
The  chiefs  forsook  their  ladies  fair; 
The  priest  his  beads  and  books  of  prayer; 
The  farmer  left  his  harvest-day. 
The  shepherd  all  his  flocks  to  stray; 
The  forester  forsook  the  wood 
And  hasted  on  to  Holyrood. 

After  a  youth,  by  woea  o'crcast, 
After  a  thousand  sorrows  past, 
The  lovely  Mary  once  again^ 
Set  foot  upon  her  native  plain ; 
Kneeled  on  the  pier  with  modest  grace. 
And  turned  to  heaven  her  beauteous  face. 
'Twas  then  the  caps  in  air  were  blended, 
A  thousand  thousand  shouts  ascended ; 
Shivered  the  breeze  around  the  throng ; 
Gray  barrier-clifrs  the  peals  prolong; 
And  every  tongue  gave  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  Mary  to  their  hopes  was  given. 

Her  comely  form  and  graceful  mien. 
Bespoke  the  Lady  and  the  Queen; 
The  woes  of  one  so  fair  and  young. 
Moved  every  heart  and  every  tongue.^ 
Driven  from  her  home,  a  helpless  child. 
To  brave  the  winds  and  billows  wild; 
An  exile  bred  in  realms  afar. 
Amid  commotion,  broil,  and  war: 
In  one  short  year  her  hopes  all  crossed,— 
A  parent,  husband,  kingdom  lost! 
And  all  ere  eighteen  years  had  shed 
Their  honours  o'er  her  royal  head.  ^ 
For  such  a  Queen,  the  Stuarts'  heir,  ^ 
A  Queen  so  courteous,  young,  and  fair. 
Who  would  not  every  foe  defy! 
Who  would  not  stand!  who  would  not  die 


Light  on  her  airy  steed  die  spm^ 
Around  with  golden  tassels  hnsg. 
No  chieftain  there  rode  half  so  free, 
Or  half  so  light  and  gracefully. 
How  sweet  to  see  her  ringlets  pile 
Wide  waving  in  the  sottthhuid-gtk, 
Which  through  the  broom-wosd  W«s 

flew. 
To  fan  her  cheeks  of  roay  hue! 
Whene'er  it  heaved  her  bosom's  tcna 
What  beauties  in  her  form  wm  ma'. 
And  when  her  courser's  mane  il  iWK 
A  thousand  silver  bells  were  nng. 
A  sight  so  fair,  on  Scottish  plats, 
A,  Scot  shall  never  see  again. 

When  Mary  turned  her  woaderiajf  f" 
On  rocks  that  seemed  to  prop  the  ik» 
On  palace,  park,  and  battled  pik; 
On  lake,  on  river,  sea,  and  isle ; 
O'er  woods  and  meadows  bathed  is  in 
To  distant  mountains  wild  and  Use; 
She  thought  the  isle,    that  gave  kcr  fc 
The  sweetest,  wildest  laml  on  eartk. 

Slowly  she  ambled  on  her  way 
Amid  her  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
Priest,  abbot,  layman,  all  were  tliot.  . 
And  presbyter  with  look  severe:         , 
There  rode  the  lords  of  France  aidS^' 
Of  England,  Flanders,  and  Lorrsoe, 
While  serried  thousands  round  tka 
From  shore  of  Leith  to  Hol^rooi. 


: 


Though  Mary's  heart  was  ligbt «« 
To  find  a  home  so  wild  ami  fsir; 
To  see  a  gathered  nation  by. 
And  rays  of  joy  from  every  eye; 
Though  frequent  shouts  the  weliits" 
Though  courtiers  bowed  and  laii«  f 
An  absent  look  they  oft  could  titcc 
Deep  settled  on  her  comely  face. 
Was  it  the  thought  that  all  alsae 
She  must  support  a  rocking  thrsset 
That  Caledonia's  rugged  land 
Might  scorn  a  Lady's  "weiik  c 
And  the  Red  Lion's  haa^hty  eye 
Scowl  at  a  maiden's  feet  to  lief 

No ;  'twas  the  notes  of  Scottkh  "^ 
Soft  pealing  from  the  countless  tfct* 
So  mellowed  came  the  dintant  swB. 
That  on  her  ravished  ear  it  fell 
Like  dew  of  heaven,  at  eTening-c4«* 
On  forest-flower  or  woodland -reee- 
For  Mary's  heart,  to  nature  tme. 
The  powers  of  song  and  mnsir  ksr* 
Rut  all  the  choral  measures  hUtaL 
Of  anthems  sung  in  southern  land. 
Appeared  an  nsclcss  pile  of  art» 
Unfit  to  sway  or  molt  the  heart. 
Compared  with  that  which  flest*^*' 
Her  simple  native  melody. 

As  she  drew  nigh  the  Abbry-«t> 
She  halted,  reined,  and  bent  ihr*^* 
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She  heard  the  Caledoniiin  lyre 

'our  forth  its  notes  of  Rnnic  fire ; 

iut  scarcely  canght  the  ravished  Queen 

riie  minttrers  soog  that  flowed  between ; 

Entranced  upon  the  strain  she  hang, 

Twas  thus  the  gray-haired  minstrel  sung : 

)!  Lady  dear,  fair  is  thy  noon, 
Iut  man  is  like  the  inconstant  moon : 
iast  night  she  smiled  o^er  lawn  and  lea; 
That  moon  will  change,  and  so  will  he. 

''hy  time,  dear  Lady,  *8  a  passing  shower ; 
'hy  beanty  is  but  a  fading  flower; 
Vatch  thy  young  bosom,  and  maiden  eye, 
'or  the  shower  must  fall,  and  the  floweret  die. 


What  ails  my  Queen?  said  good  Argyle, 
Vhj  fades  upon  her  cheek  the  smile  *i 
ay,  rears  your  steed  too  fierce  and  high? 
»r  sits  your  golden  seat  awry  ? 

Ah !  no,  my  Lord !  this  noble  steed, 
>f  Rouen^s  calm  and  generous  breed, 
fas  borne  me  over  hill  and  plain, 
wift  as  the  dun-deer  of  the  Seine, 
ut  such  ^  wild  and  simple  lay, 
oured  from  the  harp  of  minstrel  gtByj 
[y  every  sense  away  it  stole, 
nd  swayed  a  while  my  raptured  soul. 

!  say,  my  Lord,  (for  yon  must  know 
i^hat  strains  along  your  valleys  flow 
nd  all  the  hoards  of  Highland  lore) 
^as  ever  song  so  sweet  before  ? — 

Replied  the  Earl,  as  round  he  flung, — 
eeble  the  strain  that  minstrel  sung ! 
y  royal  Dame,  if  once  you  heard 
he  Scottish  lay  from  Highland  bard, 
hen  might  you  say,  in  raptures  meet, 
o  song  was  ever  half  so  sweet ! 

nerves  the  arm  of  warrior  wight 
o  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  might ; 
Will  make  the  maid,  in  all  her  charms, 
ill  weeping  in  her  lovcr^s  arms ; 
'will  charm  the  mermaid  from  the  deep; 
ake  mountain-oaks  to  bend  and  weep; 
hrill  every  heart  with  horrors  dire, 
(id  shape  the  brecxe  to  forms  of  fire, 
'hen    poured  from   green-wood-bower  at 

even, 

'will  draw  the  spirits  down  from  heaven ; 
id  all  the  fays  that  haunt  the  wood, 
9  dance  around  in  frantic  mood, 
id  tune  their  mimic  harps  so  boon 
■tneath  the  clifl'  and  midnight-moon. 
1 !  yes,  my  Queen !  if  once  you  heard 
lie  Scottish  lay  from  Highland  bard, 
lien  might  you  say,  in  raptures  meet, 
»  song  was  ever  half  so  sweet. — 

Queen  Mary  lighted  in  the  court ; 
leen  Mary  joined  the  evening^s  sport; 


Yet,  though  at  table  all  were  seen 
To  wonder  at  her  air  and  mien ; 
Though  courtiers  fawned  and  ladies  sung. 
Still  in  her  ear  the  accents  rung, — 
Watch  thy  young  bosom,  and  maiden  ef  e. 
For  the  shower  must  fall,  and  the  floweret  die. 
These  words  prophetic  seemed  to  be 
Foreboding  woe  and  misery ; 
And  much  she  wished  to  prove,  ere  long. 
The  wond'rouB  powers  of  Scottish  song. 


When  next  to  ride  the  Queen  was  bound. 
To  view  the  city^s  ample  round. 
On  high  amid  the  gathered  crowd, 
A  herald  thus  proclaimed  aloud : — 


^^Peace,  peace  to  Scotland*s  wasted  valet, 
To  her  dark  heaths  and  Highland  dales; 
To  her  brave  sons  of  warlike  mood. 
To  all  her  daughters  fair  and  good; 
Peace  o*er  her  ruined  vales  shall  pour. 
Like  beam  of  heaven  behind  the  shower. 
Let  every  harp  and  echo  ring ; 
Let  maidens  smile  and  poets  sing ; 
For  love  and  peace  entwined  shall  sleep. 
Calm  as  the  moon-beam  on  the  deep. 
By  waving  wood  and  wandering  rill. 
On  purple  heath  and  Highland  hill. 
The  soul  of  warrior  stem  to  charm. 
And  bigotry  and  rage  disarm. 
Our  Queen  commands,  that  every  bard 
Due  honours  have,  and  high  regard. 
If,  to  his  song  of  rolling  fire. 
He  join  the  Caledonian  lyre. 
And  skill  in  legendary  lore,    ' 
Still  higher  shall  his  honour  soar. 
For  all  the  arts  beneath  the  heaven. 
That  man  has  found,  or  God  has  given. 
None  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  away. 
As  music^s melting  mystic  lay; 
Slight  emblem  of  the  bliss  above. 
It  sooths  the  spirit  all  to  love. 
To  cherish  this  attractive  art. 
To  lull  the  passions,  mend  the  heart. 
And  break  the  moping  zealot's  chains. 
Hear  what  our  lovely  Queen  ordains. 


<^Each  Caledonian  bard  must  seek 
Her  courtly  hails  on  Christmas-week, 
That  then  the 'Royal  Wake  may  be 
Cheered  by  their  thrilling  minstrelsy. 
No  ribaldry  the  Queen  must  hear. 
No  song  unmeet  for  maiden's  ear. 
No  jest,  nor  adulation  bland, 
But  legends  of  our  native  land ; 
And  he  whom  most  the  court  regards, 
High  be  his  honours  and  rewards. 
Let  every  Scottish  bard  give  ear. 
Let  every  Scottish  bard  appear; 
He  then  before  the  court  must  stand. 
In  native  garb,  with  harp  in  hand. 
At  home  no  minstrel  dare  to  tarry : 
High  the  behest. — God  save  Queen  Mary !  ^^ 
83  , 
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Little  recked  thej,  that  idle  thron|^. 
Of  music^A  power  or  mingtrerg  gong; 
But  crowding:  their  yoang  Queen  aroand, 
IVhoge  stately  courger  pawed  the  ground. 
Her  beauty  more  their  wonder  swayed. 
Than  all  the  noisy  herald  said; 
Judging  the  proffer  all  in  sport, 
And  idle  whim  of  idle  court. 
But  many  a  hard  preferred  his  prayer; 
For  many  a  Scottish  bard  was  there. 
Quaked  each  fond  heart  with  raptures  strong, 
Each  thought  upon  his  harp  and  song ; 
And  turning  home  without  delay. 
Conned  his  wild  strain  by  mountain  gray. 

Each  glen  was  sought  for  tales  of  old, 
Of  luckless  love,  of  warrior  bold, 
Of  raTished  maid,  or  stolen  child 
By  freakish  fairy  of  the  wild ; 
Of  sheeted  ghost,  that  had  revealed 
Dark  deeds  of  guilt,  from  man  concealed ; 
Of  boding  dreams,  of  wandering  spright. 
Of  dead-lights  glimmering  tlirough  the  night; 
Yea,  every  tale  of  ruth  or  weir, 
Could  waken  pity,  love,  or  fear, 
Were  decked  anew,  with  anxious  pain. 
And  sung  to  native  airs  again. 

Alas !  those  lays  of  fire  once  more 
Are  wrecked  ^mid  heaps  of  mouldering  lore! 
And  feeble  he  who  dares  presume 
That  heavenly  Wake-light  to  relume. 
But,  grieved  the  legendary  lay 
Should  perish  from  our  land  for  aye. 
While  sings  the  lark  above  the  wold. 
And  all  his  flocks  rest  in  the  fold, 
Fondly  he  strikes,  beside  the  pen. 
The  harp  of  Yarrow's  braken  glen. 

December  came;  his  aspect  stern 
Glared  deadly  o^er  the  mountain-caim ; 
A  polar  sheet  was  round  him  flung. 
And  ice-spears  at  his  girdle  hung; 
9*er  frigid  field,  and  drifted  cone, 
He  stride  undaunted  and  alone; 
Or,  throned  amid  the  Grampians  gray. 
Kept  thaws  and  suns  of  heaven  at  bay. 

Not  stem  December's  fierce  controul 
Could  quench  the  flame  of  minstrel's  soul : 
Little  recked  they,  our  bards  of  old. 
Of  Autumn's  showers,  or  Winter's  cold. 
Sound  slept  they  on  tlie  nighted  hill, 
Lulled  by  the  winds  or  babbling  rill : 
Curtained  within  the  winter-cloud ; 
The  heath  their  couch,  the  sky  their  shroud. 
Yet  theirs  the  strains  that  touch  the  heart, 
Bold,  rapid,  wild,  and  void  of  art. 

Unlike  the  bards,  whose  milky  lays 
Delight  in  these  degenerate  dayH :  < 

The&  crystal  spring,  and  heather  brown. 
Is  changed  to  wine  and  couch  of  down ; 


Effeminate  as  lady  gsy, — 

Such  as  the  bard,  so  is  hia  lay! 

But  then  was  seen,  from  every  til- 
Through  drifting  snows  and  raiUio^  ^. 
Each  Caledonian  minstrel  tme. 
Dressed  in  his  plaid  and  Inniaet  bla^*. 
With  harp  across  his  shoulders  slor? 
And  music  mnrmnring  rooiid  his  tots 
Forcing  his  way,  in  rapiarea  h^li. 
To  Holyrood,  his  skill  to  try. 

Ah !  when  at  home  the  aonga  thej  r^ 
When  gaping  rustics  atood  and  gazrd 
llach  bard  believed,  with  remdy  will 
Unmatched  his  song,  anmatched  his  u 
But  when  the  royid  halla  appeared. 
Each  aspect  changed,  each  hoaem  frk^ 
And  when  in  court  of  Holyrood 
Filed  harps  and  bards  around  him  st.* ' 
His  eye  emitted  cheerleas  ray. 
His  hope,  his  spirit  sank  away: 
There  stood  the  minstrel,  bat  his  bum 
Seemed  left  in  native  gleo  behiad. 

Unknown  to  men  of  sordid  heart. 
What  joys  the  poet's  hopes  inpart; 
Unknown,  how  his  high   aool  is  ton 
By  cold  neglect,  or  cantiog  ocToni : 
That  meteor-torch  of  mental  light 
A  breath  can  quench,  or  kindle  brig!  ( 
Oft  has  that  mind,  which  brared  •ertL- 
The  shafts  of  poverty  and  p^in. 
The  summer-toil,  the  winter-blast. 
Fallen  victim  to  a  frown  at  last. 
Easy  the  boon  he  asks  of  thee  ; 
O !  spare  his  heart  in  coniteoy ! 

There  rolled  each  bard  hia  aasioo»  ^: 
Or  strode  his  adversary  by : 
No  cause  was  there  for  names  to  »rar 
Each  minstrel's  plaid  bespoke  his  rUr . 
And  the  blunt  borderer's  plain  arra^  — 
The  bonnet  broad  and  blanket  f^vy. 
Bard  sought  of  bard  a  look  to  steal : 
Eyes  measured  each  from  head  to  hf^> 
Much  wonder  rose,  that  men  so  laiB«i. 
Men  save  with  rapture  never  named. 
Looked  only  so, — they  conld  not  tell.— 
Like  other  men,  and  scarce  so  well. 
Though  keen  the  blast,  and   lcia|^  tb^'  « 
When  twilight  closed  that  dubioas  <U; 
When  round  the  table  all  were  set. 
Small  heart  had  they  to  talk  or  eat : 
Red  look  askance,  blunt  whiaper  low. 
Awkward  remark,  nncourtly  how. 
Were  all  that  past  in  that  bright  thr  z. 
That  group  of  genuine  sons  of  song. 

One  did  the  honours  of  the  board. 
Who  seemed  a  courtier  or  a  lord: 
Strange  his  array  and  speech  withal. 
Gael  deemed  him  southern — soathem,  i* 
Courteous  his  mien,  his  accents  weak. 
Lady  in  manner  as  in  make  $ 
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Bt  ronnd  the  board  a  whitper  ran, 
hat  that  tame  ^ay  and  sinipering  man 

minstrel  was,  of  wond'rous  fame, 
Mio  from  a  distant  region  came, 
o  bear  the  prize  beyond  the  sea 
o  the  green  shores  of  Italy. 

The  wine  was  served,  and,  sootli  to  say, 
(Sensibly  it  stole  away. 
hriee  did  they  drain  the  allotted  store, 
nd  wondering  skinkers  dnn  for  more  ^ 
''hich  vanished  swifter  than  the  first, — 
title  weened  they  the  poets'  thirst. 

Still  as  that  ruddy  juice  they  drained, 
he  eyes  were  cleared,  the  speech  regained ; 
nd  latent  sparks  of  fancy  glowed, 
ill  one  abundant  torrent  flowed 
f  wit,  of  humour,  social  glee, 
^ild  music,  mirth,  and  revelry. 

Just  when  a  jest  had  thrilled  the  crowd, 
Ast  when  the  laugh  was  long  and  loud, 
ntered  a  squire  with  summons  smart. — 
hat  was  the  knell  that  pierced  the  heart ! — 
The  Court  awaits ;"  he  bowed — was  gone, — 
ur  bards  sat  changed  to  busts  of  stone, 
a  ever  ye  heard  the  green-wood  dell, 
n  mom  of  June,  one  warbled  swell, 
'  burst  the  thunder  from  on  high, 
ow  hushed  the  woodhind-melody ! 
ven  so  our  bards  shrunk  at  the  view 
f  what  they  wished,  and  what  they  know. 

Their  numbers  given,  she  lots  were  cast, 
o  ^  the  names  of  first  and  last; 
hen  to  the  dazzling  hall  were  led 
oor  minstrels  less  alive  than  dead. 

There  such  a  scene  entranced  the  view, 
m  heart  of  poet  never  knew, 
^was  not  the  flash  of  golden  gear, 
or  blaze  of  silver  chandelier; 
ot  Scotland's  chiefs  of  noble  air, 
or  dazzling  rows  of  ladies  fair; 
"was  one  enthroned  the  rest  above, — 
are  'twas  the  Queen  of  grace  and  Ibve! 
aper  the  form,  and  fair  the  breast 
on  radiant  golden  zones  invest, 
/here  the  vexed  rubies  blench  in  death, 
eneath  yon  lips  and  balmy  breath, 
oronal  gems  of  every  dye 
ook  dim  above  yon  beaming  eye; 
on  cheeks  outvie  the  dawning's  glow, 
ed  shadowed  on  a  wreath  of  snow. 

Oft  the  rapt  bard  had  thought  alone 
f  charms  by  mankind  never  known, 
f  virgins,  pure  as  opening  day, 
r  bosom  of  the  flower  of  May ; 
ft  dreamed  of  beings  free  from  stab, 
f  maidens  of  the  emerald  main, 
f  fiairy  dames  in  grove  at  even, 
f  aagclt  in  the  walks  of  hcaycn: 


But,  nor  in  earth,  the  sea,  nor  sky, 
in  fairy-dream,  nor  fancy's  eye, 
Vision  his  soul  had  ever  seen 
Like  Maky  Stuart,  Scotland's  Qnesn. 


NIGHT  THE  FIRST. 

HusnsD  was  the  Court — the  courtiers  gazed — 
Each  eye  was  bent,  each  soul  amazed. 
To  see  that  group  of  genuine  worth. 
Those  far-fomed  minstrels  of  the  north. 
So  motley  wild  their  garments  seemed ; 
Their  eyes,  where  tints  of  madness  gleamed, 
Fired  with  impatience  every  breast. 
And  expectation  stood  confest. 

Short  was  the  pause ;  the  stranger  youth. 
The  gaudy  minstrel  of  the  south. 
Whose  glossy  eye  and  lady-form 
Had  never  braved  the  northern  storm, 
Stepped  lightly  forth, — kneeled  three  times 

low, — 
And  then,  with  many  a  smile  and  bow. 
Mounted  the  form  amid  the  ring. 
And  rung  his  harp's  responsive  string. 
Though  true  the  chords,  and  mellow- toned, 
Long,  long  he  twisted,  long  he  conned ; 
Well  pleased  to  hear  his  name  they  knew ; 
'Tis  Rizzio!  round  in  whispers  flew. 

Valet  with  Parma's  knight  he  came. 
An  angler  in  the  tides  of  fame; 
And  oft  had  tried,  with'  anxious  pain. 
Respect  of  Scotland's  Queen  to  gain. 
Too  well  his  eye,"  with  searching  art. 
Perceived  her  fond,  her  wareless  heart; 
And  though  unskilled  in  Scottish  song. 
Her  notice  he  had  wooed  so  long. 
With  pain  by  night,  and  care  by  day, 
He  framed  this  fervid,  flowery  lay. — 

MALCOLM  OF  LORN. 

TUB  P1E9T  BAUn's  80II6. 

Came  ye  b^  Ora's  verdant  steep 

That  smiles  the  restless  ocean  over  ? 
Heard  ye  a  suffering  maiden  weep  If 

Heard  ye  her  name  a  faithful  lover? 
Saw  ye  an  aged  matron  stand 
0'*er  yon  ipreen  grave  above  the  strand. 
Rent  like  the  trunk  of  withered  tree. 
Or  yon  old  thorn  that  sips  the  sea; 
Fixed  her  dim  eye,  her  face  as  pale 

Aa  the  mists  that  o^er  her  flew? 
Her  joy  is  fled  like  Uie  flower  of  the  vale. 

Her  hope  like  the  morning-dew! 
That  matron  was  lately  as  proud  of  her  stay. 
Am  the  mightiest  monarch  of  sceptre  or  sway. 
O  list  to  the  tale!  *tis  a  tale  of  soft  sorrow. 
Of  Malcolm  of  Loro^  and  young  Ann  of  Glen- 
Ora. 
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The  lan  is  iweet  at  early  morn, 

Juit  bloshing  from  the  ocean's  boiom; 
The  rose  that  decks  the  woodland>thom 

Is  fairest  in  its  opening  blossom; 
Sweeter  than  opening  rose  in  dew, 
Than  Ternal  flowers  of  richest  hue. 
Than  fragrant  birch  or  weeping  willow, 
Than  red  san  resting  on  the  billow; 
Sweeter  than  aught  to  mortals  given 

The  heart  and  soul  to  prove; 
Sweeter  than  aaght  beneath  the  hearen. 

The  joys  of  early  love ! 
Never  did  maiden,  and  manly  youth, 
Love  with  tach  fervor,  and  love  with  such 

truth ; 
Or  pleasures  and  virtues  alternately  borrow. 
At  Malcolm  of  Lorn,  and  fair  Ann  of  Glen- 
Ora. 

The  day  is  come,  the  dreaded  day, 

Must  part  two  loving  hearts  for  ever ; 
The  ship  lies  rocking  in  the  bay. 

The  boat  comes  rippling  up  the  river ; 
Oh  happy  has  the  gloaming^s  eye 

In  green  61en-Ora*s  bosom  seen  them! 
But  soon  shall  lands  and  nations  lie. 

And  angry  oceans  roll  between  them. 
Yes,  they  must  part,  for  ever  part,  . 
Chill  falls  the  truth  on  either  heart; 
For  honor,  titles,  wealth,  and  state, 
In  distant  lands  her  sire  await. 
The  maid  must  with  her  sire  away. 

She  cannot  stay  behind; 
Straight  to  the  south  the  pennons  play, 

And  steady  is  the  wind. 
Shall  Malcolm  relinquish  the  home  of  his 

youth. 
And  sail  with  his  love  to  the  lands  of  the 

south? 
Ah!   no!   for  his    father    is    gone   to   the 

tomb — 
One  parent  survives  in  her  desolate  home ! 
No  child  but  her  Malcolm  to  cheer  her  lone 

way; 
Break  not  her  fond  heart,  gentle  Malcolm, 
O,  stay! 

llie  boat  impatient  leans  ashore. 

Her  prow  sleeps  on  a  sandy  pillow; 
The  rower  leans  upon  his  oar. 

Already  bent  to  brush  the  billow. 
O!  Malcolm,  view  yon  melting  eyes, 

With  tears  yon  stainless  roses  steeping! 
O!  Malcolm,  list  thy  mother's  sighs; 

She's  leaning  o'er  her  staff  and  weeping ; 
Thy  Anna's  heart  is  bound  to  thine. 
And  must  that  gentle  heart  repine! 
<)ulck  from  the  shore  the  boat  must  fly; 
Her  soul  is  speaking  through  her  eye; 
Think  of  thy  joys  in  Ora's  shade; 

From  Anna  canst  thou  sever? 
Think  of  the  vows  thou  often  hast  made. 

To  love  the  dear  maiden  for  ever. 
And  canst   thou  forego  such    beauty  and 

youth. 
Such  maiden  honor  and  spotless  truth? 


Forbid  it  !-> He  yields;  to  thebsttb 

nigh- 
Haste,  Malcolm, aboard,  and  reverts: 
eye. 


That  trembling  voice,  in 

Comes  not  to  blast  the  hopes  brfv- 
For  pity,  Malcolm,  tuns,  aad  take 

A  last  farewell  of  her  that  berr  l 
She  says  no  word  to  mar  thy  biitfi: 
A  last  embrace,  a  parting  kiss. 
Her  love  deserves ; — then  be  thou  : 
A  mother's  joys  are  thine  ahrne- 
Friendohip  may  fade,  and  fortune  pr 

Deceitful  to  thy  heart; 
But  never  can  a  mother^s  love 

From  her  own  offspring  part 
That  tender  form,  now  bent  and  n 
Shall  quickly  sink  to  her  native  ru^ 
Then  who  shall  watch  her  partisr  - ' 
And  shed  a  tear  o'er  her  cM»nch  etc 
Who  follow  the  dust  to  its  long,  lot. 
And  lay  that  head  in  an  honored  t>-3 


Oft  hast  thou,  to  her  bosom  prf«i. 

For  many  a  day  about  been  borr 
Oft  hushed  and  cradled  on  her  bi.:^ 

And  canst  thou  leave  that  brea«t  i 
O'er  all  thy  ails  her  heart  ha«  b^^!: 
Oft  has  she  watched  beside  thj  b-:- 
Oft  prayed  for  thee  in  dell  at  ota. 
Beneath  the  pitying  stars  of  hrs^r: 
Ah!  Malcolm,  ms'er  was  pareat  ut 

So  tender,  so  benign! 
Never  was  maid  so  loved,  so  sweet 

Nor  soul  so  rent  as  thine! 
He  looked  to  the  boat— slow  she  bfsv 
the  shore; 
He  saw  his  loved  Anna  all  opeechl^^  :< 
But,  grasped  by  a  cold  and  a  trrmMi . 
He  clung  to  his  parent,  and  snok  • 
atrand. 

The  boat  across  the  tide  flew  fa«t. 

And  left  a  silver  curve  behind: 
Loud  sung  the  sailor  from  the  mi-- 

Spreading  his  sails  before  the  « 
The  stately  ship,  adown  the  bav. 

A  corslet  framed  of  heaving  ioo« 
And  flurred  on  high  the  slender  «f'r.' 

Till  rainbows  gleamed  aronad  b-r 
How  strained  was  Malcolm's  waten   * 
Yon  fleeting  vision  to  descry ! 
But,  ah!  her  virgin  form  so  fkir. 
Soon  vanished  in  the  liquid  air. 
Away  to  Ora's  headland  steep 

The  youth  retired  the  while. 
And  saw  the  unpitying  vesael  swrt^- 

Around  yon  Highland  isle. 
His  heart  and  his  mind  with  that  v<-*- 

gone; 
His  sorrow  was  deep,   and  despai' 


When,lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ^ret- n  ^' 

deep,      • 
He  prayed  the  Almighty  hia  Anna  t> 
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ligh  o'er  the  crested  cltflii  of  Lorn 

The  curlew  conned  her  wild  hravura; 
The  son,  in  pail  of  purple  borne, 

Was  hastening  down  the  steeps  of  Jura: 
The  glowing  ocean  heairbd  her  breast. 

Her  wandering  lover's  glances  under: 
Lnd  shewed  his  radiant  form,  imprest 

Deep  in  a  wavy  world  of  wonder, 
^ot  all  the  ocean's  dyes  at  even, 
Though  Taried  as  the  bow  of  heaven; 
The  countless  isles  so  dnsky  blue, 
ior  medley  of  the  gray  curlew, 
}ould  light  on  Malcolm's  spirit  shed; 

Their  glory  all  was  gone! 
^or  his  joy  was  fled,  his  hope  was  dead, 

And  his  heart  forsaken  and  lone. 
The  sea-bird  sought  her  roofless  rest, 
'*o  warm  her  brood  with  her  downy  breast; 
Lnd  near  her  home,  on  the  margin  dun, 
i  mother  weeps  o'er  her  duteous  son. 

^ne  little  boat  alone  is  seen 

On  all  the  lovely  dappled  main, 
;*hat  softly  sinks  the  waves  between. 

Then  vaults  their  heaving  breasts  again ; 
Vith  snowy  sail,  and  rower's  sweep, 

Across  the  tide  she  seems  to  fly: 
l^hy  bears  she  on  yon  headland  steep, 

Where  neither  house  nor  home  is  nigh? 
B  that  a  vision  from  the  deep 
^hat  springs  ashore  and  scales  the  steep, 
lor  ever  stays  its  ardent  haste 
''ill  sunk  upon  young  Malcolm's  breast! 
^h  !  spare  that  breast  so  lowly  laid. 

So  fraught  with  deepest  sorrow ! 
t  is  his  own,  his  darling  maid. 

Young  Anna  of  Glen-Ora! — 
My  Malcolm!  part  we  ne'er  again! 
Ijr  father  saw  thy  bosom's  pain; 
itied  my  grief  from  thee  to  sever ; 
fow  1,  and  Glen-Ora,  are  thine  for  ever !" — 

*hat  blase  of  joy,  through  clouds  of  woe, 

Too  fierce  upon  his  heart  did  fall ; 
or,  ah !  the  shaft  had  left  the  bow, 

Which  power  of  man  could  not  recall ! 
fo  word  of  love  could  Malcolm  speak ; 

No  raptured  kiss  his  lips  impart; 
[o  tear  bedewed  his  shivering  cheek. 

To  ease  the  grasp  that  held  his  heart. 
[is  arms  essayed  one  kind  embrace— 

M^ill  they  enclose  her?  never !  never ! 
smile  set  softly  on  his  fece. 

But  ah !  the  eye  was  set  for  ever ! 
T'was  more  than  broken  heart  could  brook : 
row  throbs  that  breast !— How  still  that  look! 
ne  shiver  more!  All!  all  is  o'er! — 
m  melts  the  wave  on  level  shore ; 
m  fades  the  dye  of  fulling  even, 
ar  on  the  silver  verge  of  heaven ; 
B  on  thy  ear  the  minstrel's  lay, — 
>   died  the  comely  youth  away. 


fic  straiip  died  soft  in  note  of  woo, 
or  breath  nor  whisper  'gan  to  flow 


From  courtly  circle;  all  was  still 
As  midnight  on  the  lonely  hill. 
So  well  that  foreign  minstrel's  strain 
Had  mimicked  passion,  woe,  and  pain, 
Seemed  even  the  chilly  hand  of  death 
Stealing  away  his  mellow  breath. 
So  sighed-^so  stopped — so  died  his  lay, — 
His  spirit  too  seemed  fled  for  aye. 

Tis  true,  the  gay  attentive  throng 
Admired,  but  loved  not  much,  his  song; 
Admired  his  wond'rous  voice  and  skill,' 
His  harp  that  thrilled  or  wept  at  will. 
But  that  affected  gaudy  rhyme. 
The  querulous  keys  and  changing  chime. 
Scarce  could  the  Highland  chieftain  brook : 
Disdain  R^med  kiniUing  in  his  look. 
That  song  so  vapid,  artful,  terse. 
Should  e'er  compete  with  Scottish  verse. 

But  she,  the  fairest  of  the  fiiir. 
Who  sat  enthroned  in  gilded  chair. 
Well  "skilled  in  foreign  minstrelsy 
And  artful  airs  of  Italy, 
Listened  his  song,  with  raptures  wild. 
And  on  the  happy  minstrel  smiled. 
Soon  did  the  wily  stranger's  eye 
The  notice  most  he  wished  espy. 
Then  poured  his  numbers  bold  and  free, 
Fired  by  the  grace  of  majesty; 
And  when  his  last  notes  died  away. 
When  sunk  in  well-feigned  death  he  lay. 
When  round  the  crowd  began  to  ring. 
Thinking  his  spirit  on  the  wing, — 
First  of  the  dames  she  came  along. 
Wept,  sighed,  and  marvelled  'mid  the  throng. 
And  when  they  raised  him,  it  was  said 
The  beauteous  sovereign  deigned  her  aid  ; 
And  in  her  hands,  so  soft  and  warm. 
Upheld  the  minstrel's  hand  and  arm. 
Then  oped  his  eye  with  rapture  fired; 
He  smiled,  and,  bowing  oft,  retired ; 
Pleased  he  so  soon  had  realised 
What  more  than  gold  or  fame  he  prized. 

Next  in  the  list  was  Gardyn's  name: 
No  sooner  called  than  forth  he  came. 
Stately  he  strode,  nor  bow  made  Ke, 
Nor  even  a  look  of  courtesy. 
The  simpering  cringe,  and  fawning  look. 
Of  him  who  late  the  lists  forsook. 
Roused  his  proud  heart,  and  fired  his  eye. 
That  glowed  with  native  dignity. . 

Full  sixty  years  the  bard  had  seen. 
Yet  still  his  manly  form  and  mien. 
His  garb  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  lines  of  silk  and  scarlet  shone 
And  golden  garters  'neath  his  knee. 
Announced  no  man  of  mean  degree. 

Upon  his  harp,  of  wond'rous  frame. 
Was  carved  his  lineage  and  his  name. 
There  stood  the  cross  that  name  above. 
Fair  emblem  of  almighty  love ; 
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Beneath  rose  an  emboisineiit  prond, — 
A  Rose  beneath  a  Thistle  bowed. 

Lightly  npon  the  form  he  sprang, 
And  his  bold  harp  impetnons  rang. 
Not  one  by  one  the  chords  he  tried. 
But  broshed  them  o*er  from  side  to  side, 
With  either  hand,  so  rapid,  loud. 
Shook  were  the  halls  of  Holyrood. 
Then  in  a  mellow  tone,  and  strong, 
He  poured  this  wild  and  dreadful  song — 


YOUNG  KENNEDY. 

TBB    8BCOMD    B.4an*8    SOIfO. 

When   the  gusts  of  October  had  rifled  the 

thorn. 
Had  dappled  the  woodland,  and  umbered 

the  plain, 
In  den  of  the  mountain  was  Kennedy  born ; 
There  hushed  by  the  tempest,  baptized 

with  the  rain. 
His  cradle,a  mat  that  swung  light  on  the  oak ; 
His  couch,  the  sear  mountain  >  fern,  spread 

on  the  rock; 
The  whito  knobs   of  ice  from  the  chilled 

nipple  hung, 
And  loud  winter-torrents  his  lullaby  sung. 


Unheeded  he  shiTered,  unheeded  he  cried ; 
Soon  died  on  the  breeze  of  the  forest  liis 

moan. 
To  his  wailings,  the  weary  wood-echo  replied, 
His  watcher,    the   wondering  redbreast 

alone. 
Oft  gazed  his  young  eye  on  the  whirl  of  the 

storm. 
And  all  the  wild  shades  that  the  desert  deform ; 
From  cleft  in  the  correi,  which  thunders  liad 

riven. 
It  oped  on  the  pale  fleeting  billows  of  heaven. 


The  nursling  of  misery,   young  Kejinedy 

learned 
His  hunger,  his  thirst,  and  his  passions  to 

feed: 
With    pity    for    others    bis    heart    never 

yearned, — 
Their  pain  was  his  pleasure,— their  sor- 
row his  meed. 
His  eye  was  the  eagle's, the  twilight  his  hue ; 
His  stature  like  pine  of  the  hill  where  he 

grew; 
His  soul  was  the  neal-fire,  inhaled  from  Ids 

den. 
And  never  knew  fear,  save  for  ghost  of  the 

glen. 

His  father  a  chief,  for  barbarity  known, 
Proscribed,  and  by  gallant  Macdougal  ex- 
pelled ; 


Where  rolls  the  dark  Teith  tkmrH 

ley  ef  Ik-T' 
The  conqneror^s  menial  be  uilt 

field. 
His  master  he  loved  not,  obeyed  vitb . 
Scarce  smothered  hia  hate,  sad  bi^  - 

of  sMil; 
When  challenged,   hia  eye  sad  hii 

wonld  fbi\' 
His    proud   bosom    nursing  and  r- 

reveogv. 

Matilda,  ah !  woe  that  the  wild  n^ 
Shed  over  thy  nuidea  cheek,  nui" 

to  nie! 
O !  why  was  the  sphere  of  thj  lov  r 

eye 
Inhiid  with  the  diamond,  asd  dip: 

dew? 
Thy  father *s  sole  daughter;  his  br 

his  care 
The  child  of  his  age,  and  the  rhi ' 

praypr; 
And  thine  was  the  heart  that  w v  p- 

kind, 
A^d  light  as  the  feather,  thstspor.  ' 


To  her  home  from  the  Lowlands  ^* 

retornrd ; 
All  foir  was  her  form,and  uoUiDttti  If  - 
Young  Kennedy  saw  her,  hisappriit' 
As  fierce  as  the  moor-flame  iiop 

the  wind. 
Was  it  love?  No;  the  ray  his  dark  s( 

knew, 
That  spark  which  eternity  bnmi  tn  "■ 
'Twas  the  flash  of  deaire,  kindN  & 

reveope. 
Which  savages  feel  the  brown  det' 

image. 

Sweet  woman !  too  well  is  tby  tn^ 

knows; 
To  often  deep  sorrow  snccecdi  \k 

smile; 
Too  oft,in  a  moment, thy  peace  oirr(i)'  • 
Fair  butt  of  delusion,  of  pastioa.  ^'  • 
What  heart  will  not  bleed  for  Matiitia  * 
To  art  and  to  long  perseversflce  a  V 
Why  sings  yon  scared  blackbird  ii<  "• 

fnl  mood^ 
Why  blushes  the  daisy  deep  in  thf ' 

wood? 


Sweet  woman  I  with  virtue,  thonri 
thon'rl  fr'^ 
Yield  that,  thou'rt  a  slave,  nod  t^ 
of  difdain 
No  blossom  of  spring  is  belesgvert^  >'' 
Thoughbrushedby  theligbtntnir  (^ 
and  Ihf  rat' 
MaUlda  is  fallen!  With  tears  in  br- 
She  seeks  her  destroyer;  butoniv  u  ' 
Matilda  has  fallen,  and  sorrow  hrr  (\ 
The  flower  of  the  valley  is  aipl  in  i^' 
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!  Kennedy,  vengeance  hange  orer  thine 

head! 
firape  to  thy  native  Glengary  forlorn: 
y  art  thon  at  midnight  away  from  thy  bed? 
V  hy  qaaices  thy  big  heart  at  the  break 

of  tiie  mom? 
y  chatters  ^on  magpie  on  gable  so  load? 
y  flitayon  light  vision  in  gOMamershrond? 
iv  came  yon  white  dovee  from  the  window 

to  fly, 
I  liover  on  wearileea  wing  to  the  tky? 


I  pie  is  the  prophet  of  terror  and  death : 

Ter  Abel's  green  arbonr  that  omen  was 
given. 

I  pale  boding  phantom,a  messenger  wraith; 

on  doves  two  fkir  angels  commissioned 
of  Heaven. 

p  sun  is  in  state,  and  the  reapers  in  motion ! 

ly  were  they  not  called  to  their  morning- 
devotion? 

ly  slumbers  Macdongal  so  long  In  his  bed  ? 

!  pale  on  his  conch  the  old  chieftain  lies 
dead! 

ough  grateftil  the  hope  to  the  death-bed 

that  flies. 
That  lovers  and  friends  o*er  our  ashes  wUl 

weep; 
e  soul,  when  released  from  her  lingering 

ties, 
n  secret  may  see  if  their  sorrows  are  deep. 
tio  wept  for  the  worthy  Macdongal?— Not 

one! 
R  darling  Matilda,  who,  two  months  agone, 
on  Id  have  mourned  for  her  fkther  in 

row  extreme, 
lulged  in  a  painful  delectable  dream. 


t,  why  do  the  matrons,  while  dressing 

the  dead, 
Sit  silent,  and  look  as  If  something  they 

knew? 
hy  gaxeon  the  features?  Why  move  they 

the  head, 
\  nd  point  at  the  bosom  so  dappled  and  blue  ? 
y ,  was  there  foul  play  ? — Then,  why  sleeps 

the  red  thunder? 
!  hold,  for  Suspicion  stands  silent  with 

wonder, 
.c  body's  entombed,  and  the  green  turf 

laid  over — 
^tilda  is  wed  to  her  dark  Highland  lover. 


,s,  the  new  moon  that  stooped  over  green 

Aberfoyle, 
4nd  shed  her  light  dews  on  a  fkther's  new 

grave, 
|held  Jn  her  wane,  the  gay  wedding  tnnnoil, 
4  lid  lig:hted  the  bride  to  her  chamber  at  eve: 
^e,  blue  was  the  heaven;  and,  o*er  the 

wide  scene, 
vapoury  silver  veil  floated  serene. 


A  fairy  perspective,  that  bore  ftrom  the  eye 
Wood,  mountain,  and  meadow,  in  distance 
to  lie. 

The  scene  was  so  still,  it  was  all  like  a  vision ; 
The  lamp  of  the  moon  seemed  as  fading  for 

ever. 
Twas  awfully  soft,  without  shade  or  elision ; 
And  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rush  of 

the  river. 
But  why  won*t  the  bride-maidens  walk  on 

the  lea, 
Nor  lovers  steal  out  to  the  sycamore-tree  ? 
Why  turn  to  the  hall  with  those  looks  of 

confusion  ? 
There^s  nothing  abroad!— 'tis  a  dream!— a 

delusion ! 

But  why  do  the  horses  snort  over  their  food, 

And  cling  to  the  manger  in  seeming  dismav? 

What  scares  the  old  owlet  afor  to  the  wood? 

Why  screams  the  blue  heron,  as  hastening 

away? 
Say,  why  is  the  dog  hid  so  deep  in  his  cover? 
Each  window  barred  up ,  and  the  curtain 

drawn  over? 
Each  white  maiden-bosom  still  heaving  ao 

high. 
And  fixed  on  another  each  fear^peaklng  eye? 


^s  all  an  Illusion!  the  hmp  let  us  trim! 
Come,  rouse  thee,  old  minstrel,  to  straias 
of  renown ; 
The  old  cup  is  empty,  fill  round  to  the  brim. 
And  drink  the  young  pair  to  their  chamber 
just  gone. 
Ha !  why  is  the  cup  from  the  lip  ta*en  away  ? 
Why  fixed  every  form  like  a  statue  of  clav? 
Say,  whence  b  Uiat  outci^  of  horrid  despair? 
Haste,  fly  to  the  marriage-bed-chamber— 
'tis  there. 

O !  haste  thee,Strath-Allan,01en-0gle,  away. 
These  outcries  betoken  wild  horror  and 
woe. 
The  dull  ear  of  midnight  is  stunned  with  dis- 
may; 
Glen-Ogle !  Strath-AUan !  fly  swift  as  the 
roe. 
mid  darkness  and  death,  on  eternity's  bHm, 
You  stood  with  Macdonald  and  Archibald 

the  Grim; 
Then  why  do  you  hesitate?  why  do  you  stand 
With  claymore  unsheathed,  and  red  taper  in 
hand? 

The  tumnlt  is  o'er ;  not  a  murmur  nor  groaa : 
What  footsteps  so  madly  pace  through 
the  saloon? 
'TIS  Kennedy,  naked  and  ghastly,  alone. 
Who  hies  him  away  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 
All  prostrate  and  bleeding,Matllda  they  found. 
The  threshold  her  pillow,  her  couch  the  cold 
ground ; 
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Her  features  diatoirted,  her  colour  the  chiy, 
Her  feelings,  her  voice,  and  her  reason  away. 


£re  mom  they  returned ;  but  how  well  had 

they  never! 

They  brought  with  them  horror  too  deep 

to  sustain. 

Returned  but  to  chasten,  and  vanish  for  ever. 

To  harrow  the  bosom  and  fever  the  brain. 

List,  list  to  her  tale,  youth,  levity,  beauty ; — 

O !  sweet  is  the  path  of  devotion  and  duty ! — 

When  pleasure  smiles  sweetest, <dread  danger 

and  death. 
And  think  of  Matilda,  the  flower  of  the  Teith. 


TUB  BKIDB^B   TALB. 

I  had  just  laid  me  down,  but  no  word  could 
I  pray! 
I  had  pillowed  my  head,  and  drawn  up 
the  bed-cover ; 
I   thought  of  the  grave  where  my  loved 
father  lay. 
So  damp  and  so  cold,  with  the  grass  grow- 
ing over. 
I  loobed  to  my  husband;  but  just  as  he  came 
To  enter  my  couch,  it  seemed  all  in  a  flame, 
A  ghastly  refulgence  as  bright  as  day-noon. 
Though  shut  was  the  chamber  from  eye  of 
the  moon. 


Bestower  of  being!  in  pity,  O!  hide 
That  sight  from  the  eye  of  my  spirit  for 

ever; 
That  page  from  the  volume  of  memory  divide, 

Or  memory  and  being  eternally  sever! 
My  father  approached ;  our  bed-curtains  he 

drew; 
Ah !  well  the  gray  locbs  and  pale  features  I 

knew; 
I  saw  his  flxM  eye-balls  indignantly  glow ; 
Yet  still  in  that  look  there  were  pity  and  woe. 


O !  hide  thee,  my  daughter,  he  eagerly  cried  ; 

O  haste  from  the  bed  of  that  parricide  lover ! 

Embrace  not  thy  husband,  unfortunate  bride, 

Thy^red  cup  of  misery  already  runs  over. 

He  strangled  ihj  father!  thy  guilt  paved 

the  way; 
Thy  heart  yet  is  blameless,  O  fly  while  you 

may! 
Thy  portion  of  life  must  calamity  leaven ; 
But  fly  while  there's  hope  of  forgiveness 

from  Heaven. 


And  thou,  fell  destroyer  of  virtue  and  life! 

O !  well  mayst  thou  quake  at  thy  terrible 
doom; 
For  body  or  soul,  with  barbarity  rife, 

On  earth  is  no  refuge,  in  heaven  no  room. 
Fly  whither  thou  wilt,  I  will  follow  thee  still. 
To  dens  of  the  forest,  or  mists  of  the  hill ; 


The  task  Vm  aBsignMl,whicii  Y\\  vn  " 
But  chase  thee  from  earth  to  thi 
bdsv.  ' 

The  cave  shall  not  cover,  the  c\mi 

hUetbr-r. 

At  noon  I  will  wither  thj  skh: 
frown: 
In  gloom  of  the  night  I  will  lay  mt  h-  > 
And  pierce  with  this  weapon  tb  > 


Fast  fled  the  despoiler  with  hov  -. 

dire. 
Fast  followed  the  spirit  with  rap 
Away,  and  away,  through  the  m-: 
And  away,and  away,  by  the  light  ot : 

To  follow  I  tried,  but  suakdovnr 
Alas !  from  that  trance  that  i  rv 
How  wanders  my  mind !  I  shall «- 
more. 
Till  God  shall  yon  gates  ererla^:' 
My  poor  brow  is  open,  'tis  burniDC « 
O  kiss  it,  sweet  vision!  0  lii»<»i: 
Now  give  me  thine  baud;  I  iril)  fl^ 
Away,  on  the  mom's  dappled  vinr* 


O !  shepherd  of  Braco,  look  veil  i< 

The  pilesof  Glen-Ardochymarn:- 

The  rook  and  the  raven  cooTrr^ 

rock, 
The  beasts  of  the  forest  bit  h^« 
Shrill  pipes  the  goas-hawk  hi«  ^>' 

to  tell. 
The  gray  mountain-&lcoD  srrord^ ' 

ycH: 
Aloft  on  bold  pinion  the  cAgle  i«  --^ 
To  ring  the  alarm  at  the  gates  oi ' 

Ah !  shepherd,  thy  kids  wan^f r  ^'■ 

wood. 
Thy  lambs  feed  in  peace  of  R'^b^ 

brov; 
Then  why  is  the  hoary  cliff  f^"' 

blood? 
And  what  the  poor  carrass  ir<* 

bclov? 
Oh,  hie  thee  away  to  thy  hutatil< 
And  dig  a  lone  grave  on  the  tHp<^' : 

tain : 
But  fly  it   for  ever   when  fat'* 

gloamir:- 
For  there  a   grim   phantom  »<>■' 

roaming 


Gardyn  with  stately  step  withtir*' 
While  plaudits  round  Uie  rirrlr  rM 


Woe  that  the  bard,  whose  thrill-^ 
Has  poured  fi*om  age  to  age  alor: 
Should  perish  from  the  listK  ol  i* 
And  lose  his  only  boon— a  osmr 
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Yet  man  J  a  song  of  wondrons  power, 
Well  known  in  cot  and  green- wood  bower, 
Whereyer  iwells  the  ehepherd^s  reed 
On  Yarrow's  banks  and  braes  of  Tweed; 
Yes,  many  a  song  of  olden  time, 
or  rode  array,  and  air  sublime. 
Though  long  on  time's  dark  whirlpool  tossed, 
The  song  is  saTod,  the  bard  is  lost. 

Yet  have  I  weened,  when  these  I  sung 
On  Ettrick  banks,  while  mind  was  young ; 
lYhen  on  the  ere  their  strains  I  threw. 
And  youths  and  maidens  round  me  drew; 
Or  chanted  in  the  lonely  glen, 
Far  from  the  haunts  and  eyes  of  men : 
Yes,  1  have  weened,  with  fondest  sigh. 
The  spirit  of  the  bard  was  nigh ; 
Swung  by  the  breeze  on  broken  pile, 
Or  hovering  o'er  me  with  a  smile. 
Would  Fancy  still  her  dreams  combine. 
That  spirit,  too,  might  breathe  on  mine; 
Well  pleased  to  see  her  songs  the  joy 
Of  that  poor  lonely  shepherd-boy. 

Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
That  many  rhymes  which  still  prevail. 
Of  gennine  ardour,  bold  and  free. 
Were  aye  admired,  and  aye  will  be. 
Had  never  been,  or  shortly  stood, 
But  for  that  Wake  at  Holy  rood. 
Certes  that  many  a  bard  of  name, 
Who  there  appeared  and  strove  for  fame, 
^o  record  names,  nor  rainstrers  tongue  ; 
Sot  even  are  known  the  lays  they  sung. 

The  fifth  was  from  a  western  shore, 
(Vhere  rolls  the  dark  and  sullen  Orr: 
)f  peasant  make,  and  doubtful  mien, 
iffecting  airs  of  proud  disdain; 
iVide  curled  his  raven  locks  and  high, 
)ark  was  his  visage,  dark  his  eye. 
That  glanced  around  on  dames  and  men 
iikc  falcon's  on  the  cliifs  of  Ken. 
lome  rurfian  mendicant,  whose  wit 
'resumed  at  much,  for  all  unfit. 
io  one  could  read  the  character, 
f  knave  or  genius  writ  was  there ; 
lut  all  supposed,  from  mien  and  frame, 
rom  Erin  he  an  exile  came. 

With  hollow  voice,  and  harp  ill  strung, 
ome  bungling  parody  he  sung, 
Kell  known  to  maid  and  matron  gray^ 
hrough  all  the  glens  of  Galloway; 
or  often  had  he  conned  it  there, 
•^Ith  simpering  and  afiected  air. 
istened  the  Court,  with  sidelong  bend, 
I  wonder  how  the  strain  would  end : 
ut  long  ere  that  it  grew  so  plain, 
hey  scnrce  from  hooting  could  refrain ; 
nd  each  to  others  'gan  to  say, 

hat  good  can  come  from  Galloway  Y 

"^Voe  for  the  man  so  indiscreet! 
>r  bard  would  be  a  name  unmeet 


For  self-sufficient  sordid  elf, 
Whom  none  admires  but  he  himself. 
Unheard  by  him  the  scorner's  tongue. 
For  still  lie  capered  and  he  sung, 
With  many  an  awkward  gape  the  while, 
And  many  a  dark  delighted  smile. 
Till  round  the  throne  the  murmurs  ran, 
Till  Indies  blushed  behind  the  fan ; 
And  when  the  rustic  ceased  to  sing, 
A  hiss  of  scorn  ran  round  the  ring. 
Dark  grinned  the  fool  around  the  form. 
With  blood-shot  eye,  and  face  of  storm ; 
Sprung  from  his  seat  with  awkward  leap, 
And  muttered  curses  dark  and  deep. 

The  sixth,  too,  from  that  country  he. 
Where  heath-cocks  bay  o'er  western  Dee; 
Where  Summer  spreads  her  purple  screen 
O'er  moors  where  greensward  ne'er  was  seen ; 
Nor  shade,  oVr  all  the  prospect  stern. 
Save  crusted  rock,  or  warrior's  cairn. 

Gentle  his  form,  his  manners  meet, 
His  harp  was  soft,  his  voice  was  sweet ; 
He  sung  Lochryan's  hapless  maid. 
In  bloom  of  youth  by  love  betrayed ; 
Turned  from  her  lover's  bower  at  last, 
To  brave  the  chilly  midnight-blast ; 
And  bitterer  far,  the  pangs  to  prove 
Of  ruined  fame,  and  slighted  love ; 
A  tender  babe,  her  arms  within, 
Sobbing  and  shivering  at  the  chin. 
No  lady's  cheek  in  court  was  dry. 
So  softly  poured  the  melody. 

The  eighth  was  from  the  Leven  coast : 
The  rest  who  snng  that  night  are  lost 

Mounted  the  bard  of  Fife  on  high. 
Bushy  his  beard,  and  wild  his  eye: 
His  cheek  was  fnrrowed  by  the  gale. 
And  his  thin  locks  were  long  and  pale. 
Full  hardly  passed  he  through  the  throng. 
Dragging  on  crutches,  slow  along. 
His  feeble  and  unhealthy  frame. 
And  kindness  welcomed  as  he  came. 
His  unpresuming  aspect  mild. 
Calm  and  benignant  as  a  child. 
Yet  spoke  to  all  that  viewed  him  nigh, 
That  more  was  there  than  met  the  eye. 
Some  wizard  of  the  shore  he  seemed. 
Who  throuj^h  the  scenes  of  life  had  dreamed 
Of  spells  that  vital  life  benumb. 
Of  formless  spirits  wandering  dumb. 
Where  aspens  in  the  moon-beam  qnake. 
By  mouldering  pile,  or  mountain-lake. 
He  deemed  that  fays  and  spectres  wan 
Held  converse  with  the  thoughts  of  man ; 
In  dreams  their  future  fates  foretold. 
And  spread  the  death-flame  on  the  wold ; 
Or  flagged  at  eve  each  restless  wing. 
In  dells  their  vesper-hymns  to  sing. 

Such  was  our  bard,  such  were  his  lays; 
And  long,  by  green  Benarty's  base, 
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His  wild  wooiKnotes,  from  Wy-caTe, 
Had  waked  the  dawning  from  the  ware. 
At  eTening-fall,  in  lonesome  dale. 
He  kept  strange  conTorse  with  the  gale ; 
Held  worldly  pomp  in  high  derision, 
And  wandered  in  a  world  of  rision. 

Of  mountain-ash  his  harp  was  framed. 
The  brazen  chords  all  trembling  flamed. 
As,  in  a  rugged  northern  tongne. 
This  mad  unearthly  song  he  sung. 


THE    WITCH    or    FIFE. 

TRK   KlOHTll   BAan*^   S0H6. 

Qnharc  haif  ye  been,  ye  ill  womyne. 
These  three  lang  nightis  fra  hame? 

Qahat  garris  the  sweit  drap  fra  yer  brow, 
Like  clotis  of  the  sant-sea  faem? 

It  fearis  me  mnckil  ye  haif  seen 

Quhat  guid  man  never  knew; 
It  fearis  me  muckil  ye  haif  been 

Quhare  the  gray  cock  never  crew. 

But  the   spell  may  crack,  and  the  brydel 
breck. 

Then  sherpe  yer  werde  will  be ; 
Ye  had  better  sleipe  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  littil  bairnis  and  me. — 

Sit  doone,  sit  donne,  my  leil  auld  man. 

Sit  doune,  and  listin  to  roe ; 
ni  gar  the  hayre  stand  on  yer  crown. 

And  the  cauld  sweit  blind  yer  ee. 

But  tell  nae  wordis,  my  guid  auld  man, 
'     Tell  never  word  again; 
Or  deire  shall  be  yer  courtisye. 
And  driche  and  sair  yer  pain. 

The  first  leet  night,  quhan  the  new  moon  set, 
Qnhan  all  was  donffe  and  mirk, 

yv  e  saddled  ouir  naigis  wi'  the  moon-fern  leif. 
And  rode  fra  Kilmerrin  kirk. 

Some  horses  ware  of  the  brume-cow  framit. 
And  some  of  the  grcine  bay  tree ; 

But  mine  was  made  of  ane  humloke  schaw. 
And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

We  raide  the  tod  doune  on  the  hill. 

The  martin  on  the  law ; 
And  we  hnntvd  the  hoolet  out  of  brethe, 

And  forctt  dim  doune  to  fa.— 

Quhat  guid  was  that,  ye  ill  womyne? 

Quhat  guid  was  that  to  thee? 
Ye  wald  better  haif  been  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi*  yer  deire  littil  bairnis  and  me — 


And  aye  we  rftide,  ud  ae  ■wiiiIt  vi 

Throw  the  merkiat  |rlaffi«  of  ' 
And  we  swam  the  flocMle,  umI  vr 


Till  we 


to  th«  LonuBood  '  i 


And  qubao  we  cam  to  tbe  Loou&a:.! 

Se  lythlye  we  lychttd  <•■»€ ; 
And  we  drank  fra 

The  beer  that 


i  the  homia  that  ?-  m 
was  oeTcr  hn«  r.  I 

raise  sue  wee  ytr*  m 


Then  up  there  raise 

Fra  nethe  the  mosa-gray  sttB< 
His  fece  was  waa  like  the  colli  to 

For  he  nonthir  had  hlnde  nor  t-A  i 

He  set  ane  reid-pipe  til  his  matii^. 

And  he  playit  se  bonailye. 
Till  the  gray  curlew  and  the  hlsrV-en 

To  listen  his  melodye. 

It  rang  se  sweit  through  the  grna  T  t'i 
That  the  nycht-winde  lownrr  I  tt» 

And  it  Houpit  alang  the  Loch  Lc^' 
And  wakinit  the  white  aea-mrv 


^ 


It  rang  se  sweit  through  the  gret£  L 
Se  sweitly  butt  and  se  shill. 

That  the  wesilis  laup  out  of  tbr  ir  ai 
holts. 
And  dancit  on  the  naydayiJit-Kii. 

The  corby  craw  cam  gledgia  aear. 

The  era  gede  Teeryng  bye  ; 
And  the  trontis  laup  out  of  the  he^ 

Charroit  with  the  melodye. 

And  aye  we  dancit  on  the  fpein  1^ 
Till  the  dawn  on  the  occaa  grrv . 

Ne  wonder  I  was  a  weary  wycht 
Quhan  I  cam  hame  to  yoa.^ 

Quhat  guid,  quhat  guid,  my  wriH 
wyfe, 

Quhat  guid  was  that  to  thre  ? 
Ye  wald  better  haif  bein  in  yer  hr^  . 

Wi*  yer  deire  littil  bairaia  aad  ir 


The  second  nycht,  qnhan  the 
O'er  the  roaryng  sea  we  flew; 

The  cockle-shell  our  trusty  hark« 
Our  sailis  of  the  grein  i 


And  the  bauld  windis  blew,  and  tin 
flanchtts  f!t« 
And  the  sea  ran  to  the  skie; 
And  the  thunner  it  growlit,  and  thr  •• 
howlit. 
As  we  gaed  scouryag  bye. 

And  aye  we  mountit  the  oea>grein  h 
Quhil  we  brushit  thro*  the  dud* 
herio; 

Than  sonsitdounright  like  the atemah" 
Fra  the  liftis  blue  caseneat  driver 
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.. :  oar  laacliil  stoiid,  aod  our  baric  wm  good, 
•id  le  fNiagr  WM  oar  peiirily  prowe; 
HO  we  citldna  speil  the  brow  of  the  wftTli, 
c  needilit  them  thrpa  belowe. 

ant  as  the  hail,  as  fast  as  the  gale, 
.<  fast  as  the  mydnycht  leme, 

borit  the  breiste  of  the  hurstyng  swale, 

r  flnffit  V  the  flotjng  fkem. 
f 

quhan  to  the  Norm  way  shore  we  wan, 
•/c  raantjd  oar  steedis  of  the  wynde, 
;.  wc  splash  it  the  flood  e,  and  we  darnit 

the  woode, 
.  nd  we  left  the  shonir  behynde. 

it  is  the  roe  on  the  grrin  l^ommond, 
nd  swift  is  the  couryng  grew; 
•  rein-deir  dan  can  eithly  ran, 
{iihan  the  hoandis  and  the  homis  pnrsae. 

•  X  nowther  the  roe,  nor  the  reinnleir  dan, 
The  hinde  nor  the  coaryng  grew, 
Jde.  fly  owr  muntaine,  muir,  and  dale, 
,.ko  oar  braw  steedis  they  flew. 

.  e  dales  war  deep,  and  the  Doflnnis  steep, 
ind  we  raise  to  the  sky  is  ee-bree; 
ihite,  qahite  was  oar  rode,  tliat  was  never 

trade, 
3wr  the  snawis  of  eternity! 

d  quhan  we  cam  to  the  Lapland  lone. 
The  fairies  war  all  in  array ; 
»r  all  the  geaii  of  the  north 
;  War  keipyng  their  holeday. 

lie  warlock  men  and  the  weird  wemyng. 
And  the  fkys  of  the  wood  and  the  steip, 
id  the  phantom  hanteris  all  war  there. 
And  the  mermaidis  of  the  deip. 

nd  they  washit  as  all  with  the  witch>water, 
Diiitillit  fra  the  molrland-dew, 
iihili  oar  beauty  blumit  like  the  Lapland 

rose, 
;  That  wylde  in  the  foreste  grew.— 

e  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  ill  womyne, 
,  Se  load  as  I  heir  to  lee ! 
/or  the  warst-faurd  wyfe  on  the  shoris  of 
Fyfe 

Is  cumlye  comparit  wi'  thee. — 

r 

/"hen  the  mermaidis  sang  and  the  wood- 
landis  rang, 

Se  sweitlT  swellit  the  quire; 
k)n  oery  cliff  a  herpe  they  hang. 

On  every  tree  a  lyre. 


4nd  aye  they  sang,  and  the  woodlandis  rang. 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  se  deip; 

riirn  soft  in  the  armis  of  the  warlock  men, 
Wc  laid  as  done  to  aleip — 


Away,  away,  yc  111  womyne. 

And  ill  deide  met  ye  dee ! 
Qahao  ye  hae  prurit  se  flilse  to  yer  God, 

Ye  can  neirer  prare  true  to  me. — 

And  there  we  leamit  fra  the  fairy-foke. 

And  fra  our  master  true, 
The  wordis  that  can  beire  ns  throa  the  air. 

And  lokkis  and  barris  ando. 

Last  nycht  we  met  at  Maisry*s  rot ; 

Richt  well  the  wordis  we  knew ; 
And  we  set  a  foot  on  the  black  cruik-shell. 

And  out  at  the  lam  we  flew. 

And  we  flew  owr  hill,  and  we  flew  owr  dale. 

And  we  flew  owr  firth  and  sea. 
Until  we  cam  to  merry  Carlisle, 

4}ahare  we  lightit  on  the  lea. 

We  gaed  to  the  Tanit  beyonnd  the  towir, 
Quhare  we  enterit  free  as  ayr; 

And  we  draak,  and  we  drank  of  tlie  bishopis^ 
wine 
<{nhill  we  cnlde  drynk  ne  mair. — 

Gin  that  be  trae,  my  guid  auld  wyfe, 

Whilk  thou  hast  tonid  to  me. 
Betide  my  death,  betide  my  life, 

ril  beire  thee  companye. 

Neist  tyme  ye  gaung  to  merry  Carlisle 
To  drynk  of  the  blade-reid  wyne, 

Beshrew  my  heart,  I'll  fly  with  thee. 
If  the  deil  should  fly  behynde.— 

Ah!  little  do  ye  ken,  my  silly  auld  man. 

The  daingeris  we  nuaa  dree ; 
Last  nychte  we  drank  of  the  bishopis  wyne, 

<{uhill  near  near  taea  war  we. 

Afore  we  wan  to  the  Sandy  Ford, 
The  gor-cockis  nichering  flew ; 

The  lofty  crest  of  Ettrirk  Pen 
Was  wavit  about  with  blue. 

And,  flichtering  thran  the  ayr,  we  fand 
The  chill  chill  mornyng-dcw. 

As  we  flew  owr  the  hi  His  of  Braid, 

The  son  raise  fair  and  elelr; 
There  garly  James,  and  his  baronis  bmw. 

War  out  to  hant  the  deir. 

Their  bowis  they  drew,  their  arrowb  flew, 
And  piercit  the  ayr  with  speido, 

Quhill  purpil  fell  tlie  roornyng-dew 
With  witch-blade  rank  and  reide. 

Littil  do  ye  ken,  my  rilly  paid  man. 

The  daingeris  we  maun  dree ; 
Ne  wonder  1  am  a  weary  wyrht 

Quhan  I  come  hame  to  thee. — 
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But  tell  me  the  word,  my  guid  auld  wjfe, 

Come  tell  it  me  i peedilje : 
For  I  Innp  to  drynk  of  the  guid  reide  wync, 

And  to  wyug  the  ajr  with  thee. 

Yer  helliiih  horse  I  witna  ryde. 
Nor  sail  the  eeat  in  the  wynde; 

But  I  can  flee  as  weil  as  thee. 

And  I'll  drjnk  quhill  ye  he  hlynd.— 

O  fy !  oh  fy !  my  leil  auld  man, 

That  word  I  darena  tell; 
It  wald  turn  this  warld  all  upside  down, 

And  make  it  warse  than  hell. 

For  all  the  lasses  in  the  land 
Wald  munt  tlie  wynde  and  fly ; 

And  the  men  wald  dofT  their  doublets  syde. 
And  after  them  wald  ply.— 

But  the  auld  guidman  was  ane  cnnnyng  auld 
man. 
And  bne  cunnying  auld  man  was  he ; 
And  he  watchit,  and  he  watchit  for  mony  a 
n^'chte, 
The  witches'  flychte  to  set. 

Ane  nychte  he  damit  in  Maisry's  cot; 

The  fearless  haggs  cam  in  ; 
And  he  heard  the  word  of  awsome  weird, 

And  he  saw  their  deidis  of  synn. 

Then  ane  hy  ane  they  said  that  word, 
As  fast  to  the  fire  they  drew  ;— 

Then  set  a  foot  on  the  black  cruik -shell. 
And  out  at  the  lum  they  flew. 

The  auld  guidman  cam  fra  his  hole 

With  feire  ^nd  muckil  dreide, 
But  yet  he  culdna  think  to  rue. 

For  the  wyne  cam  in  his  head. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  black  cruik-shellj 
With  ane  fixit  and  ane  wawlyng  ee; 

And  he  said  the  word  that  I  darena  say. 
And  out  at  the  lum  flew  he. 

The  witches  skalit  the  moonbeam  pale; 

Deep  groanit  the  trembling  wynde ; 
But  they  never  wist  till  our  auld  guidman 

Was  hovcryng  them  behyndc. 

Thry  flew  to  the  Taultis   of  merry  Carlisle, 
Quhare  they  cnterit  free  as  ayr  ; 
'  And   they   drank   and    they    drank    of  the 
bishppis  wyne 
Quhill  they  cnlde  drynk  ne  mair. 

The  auld  guidman  he  grew  se  crouse. 
He  dancit  on  the  mouldy  ground. 

And  he  sang  the  bonniest  sangs  of  Fyfe, 
And  he  tuzzlit  the  ksriyngs  round. 


And  aye  he  piercit  the  tither  butt, 
And  he  suckit,  and  he  snrkit  le  lojc 

Quhill  his  een  they  dosit,  and  hit  Toictfis 
low, 
And  his  tongue  wald  hardly  gisg. 

The  kerlyngs  drank  of  the  biihopk  yts 
Quhill  they  seen  tit  the  roomiDg-WTiif 

Then  clove  again  the  yielding  syr, 
And  left  the  auld  man  behysde. 

And  aye  he  sleipit  on  the  damp  Amf^ 
He  sleipit  and  he  snorit  amain; 

He  never  drcamit  he  was  far  fra  hant. 
Or  that  the  auld  wyvis  wargwe. 

And  aye  he  sleipit  on  the  damp  dimp  t^ 
Quhill  past  the  mid-day  hightr, 

Quhan  wakenit  by  five  rough  Eiglisfcw 
That  trailit  him  to  the  lychte. 

Now  quha  are  ye,  ye  silly  anld  mu. 
That  sleipis  se  sound  and  se  wdlT 

Or  how  gnt  ye  into  the  bishopit  vtolt 
Throu  lokkis  and  barris  of  stcclT- 

The  auld  gudemdn  he  tryit  to  ■pest 
Bat  ane  word  he  cnldna  fynde; 

He  tryit  to  think,  but  his  head  whiriiti^ 
And  ane  thing  he  culdna  royndc;- 

I  cam  fra  Fyfe,  the  auld  man  cryH. 
And  I  cam  on  the  mydnycht-wyndf. 

They  nickit  the  auld  man,  and  they  p»^  i 
the  aaW  ■» 
And  they  yerkit  his  limbis  with  ttv 
Quhill  the  reido  blude  ran  in  hit  bst )« 
shnon, 
But  some  cryit  it  was  wyne. 

They  lickit  the  auld  man,  and  thryp^^j 
the  auld  BM 

And  they  tyit  him  till  ane  stosf ; 
And  they  set  ane  bele>fire  him  aboat 

To  burn  him  skin  and  bone. 

O  wac  to  me !  said  the  puir  aoid  ^^ 

That  ever  I  saw  the  day! 
And  wae  be  to  all  the  ill  wcmyng 

That  lead  puir  men  astray! 

Let  nevir  ane  auld  man  after  this 
To  lawless  greide  inclyne ; 

Let  nevir  ane  auld  man  after  this 
Rin  post  to  the  deil  for  wyne. 


The  reike  flew  up  in  the  auld 
And  choukit  him  bitterlyc; 

And  the  lowe  cam  up  with  ane  angry  ■«• 
And  it  syngit  his  auld  breek-kacc 

He  lukft  to  the  land  fra  whence  hf  <*» 
For  lukis  he  culdc  get  ne  roae; 

And  he  thochte  of  his  deirc  litlil  Vtatt* 
bamc^ 
And  oh  the  auld  man  was  wac! 
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Bat  they  tnrnit  their  facts  to  the  inii, . 

With  gloife  and  wonderous  gtair. 
For  they  saw  ane  thing  beth  lairge  and  duo; 

Coniin  Bwaipin  down  the  ayr. 

That  burd  it  cam  fra  the  landis  o'  Fyfe, 

And  it  cam  rycht  tymeounlye, 
For  qnha  was  it  but  the  auld  mania  wife, 

Just  couiit  his  dcthe  to  see. 

Scho  put  ane  rcide  cap  on  his  hcido, 
And  the  auld  guidman  iookit  Tain,* 

Then  whisperit  ane  word  intil  his  lug, 
And  toyit  to  the  ayr  again. 

The  auld  guidman  he  gae  ane  bob . 

r  the  mids  o*  the  bumyng  lowe ; 
And  the  sheklis  that  band  him  to  the  ring, 

They  fell  fra  his  armis  like  to  we. 

He  drew  his  breath,  and  ho  said  the  word, 
And  he  said  it  with  muckil  glee, 

Then  set  his  fit  on  the  bnrnyng  pile, 
And  away  to  the  ayr  flew  he. 

Till  aince  he  cleirit  the  swirlyng  reUie, 

He  lukit  beth  ferit  and  sad  ; 
But  whan  he  wan  to  the  lycht  blue  ayr. 

He  lauchit  as  iieM  been  mad. 

His  armis  war  spred,  and  his  held  was  hiche. 
And  his  feite  stack  out  behynde; 

And  the  laibies  of  the  auld  manis  cote. 
War  wauffing  in  the  wynde. 

And  aye  he  neichcrit,  and  aye  he  flew. 
For  he  thochte  the  ploy  so  raire ; 

It  was  like  the  Toice  of  the  gainder  blue, 
Quhan  he  flees  throu  the  a^r. 

He  luck  it  bacl(  to  the  Carlisle  men 

As  he  borit  the  norian  sky ; 
He  noddit  bin  heide,  and  gae  ane  girn, 

But  he  nuvir  said  guid-b^e. 

They  Tunisht  far  i'  the  liftis  blue  wale, 

Ne  mair  the  English  saw. 
But  the  auld  manis  lauche  cam  on  the  gale, 

With  a  lang  and  a  loud  gafla. 

May  everilke  man  in  the  land  of  Fyfc 

Read  what  the  drinkeris  dree ; 
And  nerir  curse  his  puir  auld  wife, 

Rychtc  wicked  altho  scho  be. 


When  ceased  the  minstrers  crazy  song, 
H  is  heedful  glance  embraced  the  throng, 
4nd  found  the  smile  of  free  delight 
llimpling  the  cheeks  of  ladies  bright. 
%li  !  never  yet  was  bard  unmoved, 
\\  hen  beauty  smiled  or  birth  appi:ovcd ! 
Kor  though  his  song  he  holds  at  nought — 
in  idle  strain!  a  passing  thought! 
*hild  of  the  soul!  'tis  held  more  dear 
Than  aught  by  mortals  valued  here. 


When  Leven^s  bard  the  Court  had  viewed. 

His  eye,  his  vigour,  was  renewed. 

No,  not  the  evening's  closing  eye. 

Veiled  in  the  rainbow's  deepest  dye. 

By  summer-breezes  lulled  to  rest, 

Cradled  on  I^even's  silver  breast, 

Or  slumbering  on  the  distant  sea. 

Imparted  sweeter  ecstasy. 

Nor  even  the  angel  (»f  the  night. 

Kindling  his  holy  sphere  of  light. 

Afar  upon  the  heaving  deep. 

To  light  a  world  of  peaceful  sleep. 

Though  in  her  beam  night-spirits  glanced. 

And  lovely  fays  in  circles  danced. 

Or  rank  by  rank  rodo  lightly  bye, — 

Was  sweeter  to  our  minstrel's  eye. 

Unheard  the  bird  of  morning  crew ;    ^ 
Unheard  the  breeze  of  Ocean  blew ; 
The  night  unweened  had  passed  away. 
And  dawning  ushered  in  the  day. 
The  Queen's  young  maids,  of  cherub  hue* 
Aside  the  silken  curtains  drew. 
And  lo  the  Night,  in  still  profound. 
In  fleece  of  heaven  had  clothed  the  ground ; 
And  still  her  furs,  so  light  and  fair. 
Floated  along  the  morning-air. 
Low  stooped  the  pine  amid  the  wood, 
And  the  tall  clifls  of  Salisbury  stood 
Like  marble  columns  bent  and  riven. 
Propping  a  pale  and  frowning  heaven. 

The  Queen  bent  from  her  gilded  chair. 
And  waved  her  hand  with  graceful  air ; — 
^^Break  up  the  Court,  my  lords;  away. 
And  use  the  day  as  best  you  may. 
In  sleep,  in  love,  or  wassail  cheer; 
The  day  is  dark,  the  evening  near — 
Say,  will  you  grace  my  halls  the  while. 
And  in  the  dance  the  day  beguile? 
Break  up  the  Court,  my  lords ;  away, 
And  use  the  day  as  best  you  may. 
Give  order  that  my  minstrels  true 
Have  royal  fare  and  honours  due; 
And  warned  by  evening^  bugle  shrill. 
We  meet  to  judge  their  minstrel-skill." — 

Whether  that  Royal  Waic  gave  birth 
To  days  of  sleep  and  nights  of  mirth. 
Which  kings  and  courtiers  still  approve. 
Which  sages  blame,  and  ladies  love. 
Imports  not;— but  our  courtly  throng 
(That  chapel-wake  being  kept  so  long) 
Slept  out  the  lowering  short-lived  days. 
And  heard  by  night  their  native  lays, 
Till  fell  the  eve  of  Christmas  good, 
The  dedication  of  the  rood. 

Ah  me!  at  routs  and  revels  gay, 
Reproach  of  this  unthrifty  day. 
Though  none  amongst  the  dames  or  men 
Rank  higher  than  a  citizen. 
In  chair  or  chariot  all  are  home. 
Closed  from  the  piercing  eye  of  morn ; 
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But  then,  though  dawning  hhuU  were  ieen, 
Scotland's  high  dames  you  might  have  seen. 
Ere  from  the  banquet-hall  they  rose. 
Shift  their  laced  shoes  and  silken  hose; 
Their  broidered  kirtles  round  them  throw, 
And  wade  their  way  through  wreaths  of  snow. 
Leaning  on  Lord  or  lover^s  arm, 
,  Cheerful  and  reckless  of  all  harm. 
Vanished  those  hardy  times  outright; 
So  is  our  ancient  Scottish  might. 

Sweet  be  her  home,  admired  her  charms, 
Bliss  to  her  couch  in  lover's  arms, 
I  bid  in  every  minstrers  name, 
I  bid  to  every  lovely  dame. 
That  ever  gave  one  hour  away 
To  cheer  the  bard  or  list  his  lay ! 
To  all  who  love  the  raptures  high 
Of  Scottish  song  and  minstrelsy, 
Till  next  the  night,  in  sable  shroud. 
Shall  wrap  the  halls  of  Holyrood, 
That  rival  minstrels'  songs  I  borrow — 
I  bid  a  hearty  kind  good-morrow. 


NIGHT  THE  SECOND. 

ScAECB  fled  the  dawning's  dubious  gray, 
So  transient  was  that  dismal  day : 
The  lurid  vapours,  dense  and  stern, 
Unpierced  save  by  the  crusted  cairn. 
In  tenfold  shroud  the  heavens  deform  ; 
While  far  within  the  brooding  storm 
Travelled  the  sun  in  lonely  blue, 
And  noontide  wore  a  twilight-hue. 

The  sprites  that  through  the  welkin  wing, 
That  light  and  shade  alternate  bring. 
That  wrap  the  eve  in  dusky  veil, 
And  weave  the  morning's  purple  rail ; 
From  pendent  clouds  of  deepest  grain. 
Shed  that  dull  twilight  o'er  the  main. 
Each  spire,  each  tower,  and  cliflT  sublime, 
Were  hooded  in  the  wreathy  rime; 
And  all,  ere  fell  the  murk  of  even. 
Were  lost  within  the  folds  of  heaven. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  welkin's  breast 
Had  bowed  upon  the  world  to  rest; 
As  heaven  and  earth  io  close  began. 
And  seal  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  supper-bell  at  Court  had  rung; 
The  mass  was  said,  the  vesper  sung ; 
In  true  devotion's  sweetest  mood. 
Beauty  had  kneeled  before  the  rood ; 
But  all  was  done  in  secret  guise. 
Close  from  the  zealot's  searching  eyes. 

Then  burst  the  bugle's  lordly  peal 
Along  the  earth's  incumbent  veil ; 
Swam  on  the  cloud  and  lingering  shower ; 
To  festive  hall  and  lady's  bower; 


And  fouttfl  its  way,  with  rapid  bsoa. 
To  rocks  far  curtained  in  the  f^losm, 
And  waked  their  viewless  bagle't  lUu. 
That  sung  the  softened  notes  sftii. 

Upsprung  the  maid  from  her  \on-4tm, 
The  matron  from  her  silken  sftn; 
The  abbot  from  his  holy  shrtM*. 
The  chiefs  and  warriors  from  their  vtat 
For  aye  the  bugle  seemed  to  saj. 
The  lYake's  begun!  away,  awnj! 

Fast  poured  they  in,  all  fair  waAim 
Till  crowded  was  the  grand  salooo; 
And  scarce  was  left  a  little  ring, 
In  which  the  rival  bards  might  tts;. 
First  in  the  list  that  night  to  pUv, 
Was  Farquhar,  from  the  hills  of  Spey: 
A  gay  and  comely  youth  was  he, 
And  seemed  of  noble  pedigree. 
Well  known  to  him  Loch-Avin's  iksrc, 
And  all  the  dens  of  dark  Gleo-lisrc; 
Where  oft,  amid  his  roving  din, 
His  shaft  had  pierced  the  ptarroigai} 
And  oft  the  dun  deer's  velvet  nit 
That  winged  shaft  had  mthlest  ijd. 
Had  struck  the  heath-cock  whirriig  bi^ 
And  brought  the  eagle  from  the  ikj; 
And  he  had  dragged  the  scaly  hnii 
From  every  Highland  lake  ami  floei 

Amid  those  scenes  the  yooth  vat  M- 
Where  nature's  eye  is  stem  anddrtd; 
'Mid  forests  dark,  and  caverns  wili 
And  mountains  above  monntaios  ftM 
Whose  hoary  summits,  tempest-rircBx 
Uprear  eternal  snows  to  heaven. 
In  Cumbria's  dells  he  too  had  ftaii 
Raving  like  one  in  trance  that's  laii 
Of  things  which  Nature  gave  not  Wrtk; 
Of  heavenly  damsels  bom  of  etrtk; 
Of  pestilence  and  chamel  den; 
Of  ships,  and  seas,  and  souls  of  net: 
A  moon-struck  youth,  by  all  cssfot, 
The  dreamer  of  the  watery  Yini. 
His  locks  were  fair  aa  sunny  sky ; 
His  cheek  was  ruddy,  bright  bis  ej*; 
His  speech  was  like  the  mudc's  ymf* 
Mixed  with  the  cataract^s  swayisg  ■"* 
His  harpstrings  sounded  wild  and  ^ 
With  lulling  swell  and  lordly  swee^ 

Aloof  from  battle's  fierce  alarmt. 
Prone  his  yosng  mind  to  music^  cii«* 
The  cliifs  and  woods  of  dark  Gkm-^l^ 
He  taught  to  chant  in  myotio  Ura; 
For  well  he  weened,  by  tarn  aad  ^ 
Kind  viewless  spirits  wanderad  ttf  S 
And  fondly  trowed  the  gro«psntif7i 
Listening  his  clifT-bom  melody. 
On  Leven's  bard  with  scorn  n$ 
His  homely  song  he  scarceijr 
But  proudly  mounting  on  tm 
Thus  sung  The  Spirit  of  tAc  ' 
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Beyond  the  grn%\y  cliffs  which  guard 
The  inrant  rilU  of  Highland  Dee, 

Where  hunter^a  honi  was  nerer  heard, 
Nor  bugle  of  the  forest-bee ; 

^Mid  wastes  that  dem  and  dreary  lie, 
One  mountain  rears  his  mighty  form, 

Disturbs  the  moon  in  passing  bye. 
And  smiles  above  the  thunder-storm. 

There  Atio  spreads  her  ample  deep. 
To  mirror  cliffs  that  brush  the  wain ; 

l¥hose  frigid  eyes  eternal  weep, 
In  summer-suns  and  autumn-rain. 

There  matin-hymn  was  ncTcr  sung ; 

Nor  Tesper,  save  the  ployer^s  wail; 
But  mountain-eagles  breed  their  young, 

And  aerial  spirits  ride  the  gale. 

An  hoary  sage  imce  lingered  there. 
Intent  to  prove  some  mystic  scene; 

Though  cavern  deep,  and  forest  sere. 
Had  whooped  November's  boisterous  reign. 

That  noontide  fell  so  stem  and  still. 
The  breath  of  nature  seemed  away ; 

Tlie  distant  sigh  of  mountain-rill 
Alone  disturbed  tliat  solemn  day. 

Oft  had  that  seer,  at  break  of  mom. 
Beheld  the  fahm  glide  o*er  the  fell ; 

And  'neath  the  new  moonV  silver  horn, 
The  fairies  dancing  in  the  dell ; 

Had  seen  the  spirits  of  the  Glen, 
In  every  form  that  Osninn  knew; 

%nd  wailings  heard  for  living  men. 
Were  never  more  the  light  to  view. 

3ut,  ah!  that  dull  foreboding  day. 
He  saw  what  mortal  could  not  bear; 

k  "ight  that  scared  the  erne  away. 
And  drove  the  wild  deer  from  his  lair. 

«*irm  in  his  magic  ring  he  stood, 

^Vhen,  lo!  aloft  on  gray  Caira-Gorm, 

i    form  appeared  that  chilled  his  blood, — 
The  giant  Spirit  of  the  Storm. 

lis  face  was  like  the  spectre  wan. 

Slow  gliding  from  the  midnight-isle; 
Bis  stature,  on  the  mighty  plan 
I   Of  smoke-tower  o'er  the  burning  pile. 


ted,  red  and  grisly  were  his  eyes ; 

His  cap  the  moon-cloud's  silver  gray; 
Ef  s  staff  the  writhed  .snake,  that  lies 

Fale,'  bending  o'er  the  milky  way. 


He  cried:  Away!  begone,  begone! 

Half-naked,  hoary,  fee)>le  form ! 
How  dar'st  thou  seek  my  realms  alone. 

And  brave  the  Angel  of  the  Storm? — 

And  who  art  thou,  the  seer  replied, 
l*hat  bearst  destruction  on  thy  brow  ? 

Whose  eye  no  mortal  can  abide; 
Dread  Mountain-Spirit!  what  art  thou? 

''Within  this  desert,  dank  and  lone. 
Since  rolled  the  world  a  shoreles  sea, 

I've  held  my  elemental  throne. 
The  terror  of  thy  race  and  thee. 

I  wrap  the  sun  of  heaven  in  blood. 
Veiling  his  orient  beams  of  light ; 

And  hide  the  moon  in  sable  shroud, 
Far  in  the  alcove  of  the  night. 

I  ride  the  red  bolt's  rapid  wing, 

High  on  the  sweeping  whirlwind  sail. 

And  list  to  hear  my  tempests  sing 
Around  Glen-Avin's  ample  rale. 

These  everlasting  hills  are  riven; 

Their  reverend  heads  are  bald  and  gray; 
The  Greenland  waves  salute  the  heaven. 

And  quench  the  burning  stars  with  spray. 

Who  was  it  reared  those  whelming  waves? 

Who  scalped  the  brows  of  old  Caim-Gorm? 
And  scooped  these  ever-yawning  caves? 

'Twas  I,— the  Spirit  of  the  Storm! 

And  hence  shalt  thou,  for  evermore. 
Be  doomed  to  ride  the  blast  with  me ; 

To  shriek,  amid  the  tempest's  roar, 
By  fountain,  ford,  and  forest-tree." — 

The  wiaard  cowered  him  to  the  earth. 

And  orisons  of  dread  began: 
Hence,  Spirit  of  infernal  birth  ! 

Thou  enemy  of  God  and  man ! 

He  waved  his  sceptre  north  away. 
The  arctic  ring  was  rift  asunder; 

And  through  the  heaven  the  startling  bray 
Burst  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder. 

The  feathery  clouds,  condensed  and  curled, 
In  columns  swept  the  quaking  glen; 

Destraction  down  the  dale  was  hurled. 
O'er  bleating^  flocks  and  wondering  men. 

The  Grampians  groaned  beneath  the  storm ; 

New  mountains  o'er  the  correis  leaned ; 
Ben-Nevis  shook  his  shaggy  form, 

And  wondered  what  his  ^vereign  meaned. 

Even  far  on  Yarrow's  fairy-dale, 

The  shepherd  paused  in  dumb  dismay ; 

There  passing  shrieks  adown  the  vale 
Lured  many  a  pitying  hind  away. 
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The  Lowthers  felt  the  tyrant^s  vrath ; 

Proad  Iffartfell  auaked  beneath  his  brand; 
And  Cheviot  heard  the  cries  of  death. 

Guarding  his  loved  Northamberland. 

But,  O !  as  fell  that  fatefnl  nig^ht, 
What  horrors  Avin-wilds  deform, 

And  choke  the  ghastly  lingering  light! 
There  whirled  the  vortex  of  the  storm. 

Ere  mom  the  wind  grew  deadly  still, 
And  dawning  in  the  air  updrew 

From  many  a  shelve  and  shining  hill. 
Her  folding  robe  of  fairy  blue. 

Then,  what  a  smootli  and  wondrous  scene 
Hung  o*er  Loch-Avin*s  lonely  breast! 

Not  top  of  tallest  pine  was  seen, 
On  which  the  dazzled  eye  could  rest 

But  mitred  cliif.  and  crested  fell, 
In  lucid  curls  her  brows  adorn. 

Aloft  the  radiant  crescents  swell. 
All  pure  as  robes  by  angels  wora. 

Sound  sleeps  our  seer,  far  from  the  day. 
Beneath  yon  sleek  and  wreathed  cone ! 

His  spirit  steals,  unmisHcd,  away, 
And  dreams  across  the  desert  lone. 

Sound  sleeps  our  seer!  the  tempests  rave, 
And  cold  sheets  o*er  his  bosom  fling; 

The  moldwarp  digs  his  mossy  grave ; 
His  requiem  Avin  eagles  sing. 

>Vhy  howls  the  fox  above  yon  wreath 
That  mocks  the  blazing  summer-sun? 

Why  croaks  the  sable  bird  of  death. 
As  hovering  o^er  yon  desert  dun? 

When  circling  years  have  past  away. 
And  Summer  blooms  in  Avin-Glen, 

Why  stands  yon  peasant  in  dismay. 
Still  gazing  o^er  the  bloated  den  ? 

Green  grows  the  grass !  the  bohes  are  white ! 

Not  bones  ofuouniain-stag  the^  seem! 
There'liooted  once  the  owl  by  night, 
^bove  the  dead-light*s  lambent  beam ! 

See  yon  lone  cairn,  so  gray  with  age. 
Above  the  base  of  proud  Caim-Gorm : 

There  lies  the  dust  of  Avin^s  sage. 
Who  raised,  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm. 

Yet  still  at  eve,  or  midnight  drear, 
When  wintry  winds  begin  to  Rweep, 

When  passing  shrieks  assail  thine  ear. 
Or  murmurs  by  the  mountain  steep ; 

When  from  the  dark  and  sedgy  dells 
Come  eldritch  cries  of  wildered  men. 

Or  wind-harp  at  thy  window  swells, — 
BeMare  the  sprite  of  Avin-Glen! 


Young  Farqnhar  ceased,  and  rini^  ilir, 
Doffed  his  plumed  bonnet,  wiped  hii  \m 
And,  flushed  with  conscious  dignitj, 
Cast  o'er  the  crowd  his  falcon-eye, 
And  found  them  all  in  silence  deep. 
As  listening  for  the  tempest**  sweep. 
So  well  his  tale  of  Avin 'a  seer 
Suited  the  rigour  of  the  year  ; 
So  high  his  strain,  so  bold  hia  lyre, 
So  fraught  with  rays  of  Celtic  firr. 
They  almost  weened  each  hum  that  pi 
The  Spirit  of  the  northern  blast. 

The  next  was  named, — the  xery  wui 
Excited  merriment  around  ; 
But  when  the  bard  himself  appeaT«4. 
The  ladies  smiled,  the  courtiers  Koerrd 
For  such  a  simple  air  and  mien 
Before  a  court  had  never  been. 
A  clown  he  was,  bred  in  the  wild, 
And  late  from  native  moors  exiled 
In  hopes  his  mellow  mountain-stnui 
High  favour  from  the  great  would  pri 
Poor  wight!  he  never  weene4  how  M 
For  poverty  to  cam  regard ! 
Dejection  o^er  his  visage  raa. 
His  coat  was  bare,  his  colonr  wan. 
His  forest-doublet  darned  and  torn, 
His  shepherd-plaid  all  rent  and  won; 
Yet  dear  the  symbols  to  his  eye. 
Memorials  of  a  time  gone  bye. 

The  bard  on  Ettrick^s  moantain  grrri 
In  Nature's  bosom  nursed  had  bcca. 
And  oft  had  marked  in  forest  lone 
Her  beauties  on  her  moantain-throiR: 
Had  seen  her  deck  the  wild -wood  trtt. 
And  star  with  snowy  gems  the  lea; 
In  loveliest  colours  paint  the  plain. 
And  sow  the  moor  with  purple  grmis: 
By  golden  mead  and  mountaia  sheer. 
Had  viewed  the  Ettrick  waving  riesr. 
Where  shadowy  flocks  of  pare«t  swv 
Seemdd  grazing  in  a  world  betow. 

*  * 
Inst'^d  Of  Ocean's  billowy-  prtde^     ' 
Where  monsters  play  and  lu^fieo  ride 
Oft  had  he^iewed,  as  moming^  roar. 
The  bosom  6f, the  lonely  Lowe^ 
Plowed  far  by  many^  downy   k^^ 
Of  wild-duck  and  of  vagrant  temL 
Oft  thrilled  his  heart  at  close'  of  evn. 
To  see  the  dappled  vales  of  hea 
With  many  a  mountain,  moor,  ai 
Asleep  upon  t*he'€aint  Mary  ; 
The  pilot  Rwan  majestTc  win«|. 
With  all  his  cygnet-fleet  behind^ 
So  softly  sail,  and  swiftly  ro^w«. 
With  sable  oar  and  silken  prow. 
Instead  of  war^s  unhallowed   ft 
His  eye  had  seen  the  thund«Y-^i 
Descend  within  the  mountaiaiV 
And'  shroud  him  in  its  cham1s«v9 
Then  from  its  bowels  burst 
The  sheeted  flame  and 
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Ind  by  the  bolts  in  thunder  borne^ 
Phe  heaTen's  own  brenst  and  moantain  torn ; 
The  wild  roe  from  the  forest  driven ; 
The  oaks  of  ages  peeled  and  riven ; 
mpending  oceans  whirl  and  boil, 
Convulsed  by  Nature's  grand  turmoil. 

Instead  of  arms  or  golden  crest, 
lis  harp  with  mimic  flowers  was  drest: 
Lround,  in  graceful  streamers,  fell 
The  briar-rose  and  the  heather-bell ; 
knd  there,  his  learning  deep  to  prove, 
Naturae  Donum  graved  above. 
Vhen  oVr  her  mellow  notes  he  ran, 
kud  his  wild  mountain-chant  began, 
^hen  first  was.  noted  in  his  eye 
L  gleam  of  native  energy. 


OLD   DAVID. 

THB   TBTiTH    BARD^S   80NQ. 

^Id  David  rose  ere  it  was  day, 

nd  climbed  old  Wonfelfs  wizard-brae ; 

lOokcd  round,  with  visage  grim  and  sour, 

i^er  Ettrick-woods  and  Eskdale-moor. 

n  outlaw  from  the  south  he  came, 

nd  Ludlow  was  his  father^s  name; 

I  is  native  land  had  utied  him  ill, 

nd  Scotland  bore  him  no  good-will. 

•  fixed  he  stood,  in  sullen  scorn, 
egardless  of  the  streaks  of  morn. 
Id  David  spied,  on  Wonfell  cone, 

fairy-band  come  riding  on. 

lovelier  troop  was  never  seen ; 
heir  steeds  were  white,their  doublets  green, 
heir  faces  shone  like  opening  morn, 
nd  bloomed  like  roses  on  the  thorn, 
t  every  flowing  mane  was  hung 

silver  bell  that  lightly  rung ; 
hat  sound,  borne  on  the  breeze  away, 
ft  set  the  mountaineer  to  pray. 

Id  David  crept  close  in  the  heath, 

!arce  moved  a  limb,  scarce  drew  a  breath ; 

nt  as  the  tinkling  sound  came  nigh, 

^d  David's  heart  beat  wondrous  high. 

fi  thought  of  riding  on  the  wind  ; 

f  leaving  hawk  and  hetn  behind ; 

f  sailing  lightly  o*er  the  sea, 

,  mussel-ihell,  to  Germany  ; 

^  revel-raids  by  dale  and  down  ; 

^  lighting  torches  at  the  moon ; 

•  through  the  sounding  spheres  to  sing, 
^me  on  the  fiery  meteor^s  wing  ; 

'  dancing  ^neath  the  moonlight-sky ; 
.'  sleeping  in  the  dew-cup's  eye. 
id  then  lie  thought — O !  dread  to  tell ! — 
tithes  the  fairies  paid  to  hell ! 

'  vid  turned  up  a  reverend  eye, 

'd  fixed  it  on  the  morning-sky; 

^  knew  a  mighty  One  lived  there, 

^at  sometimes  heard  a  warrior's  prayer^ 


No  word,  save  one,  could  David  say ; 
Old  David  had  not  learned  to  pray. 

Scarce  will  a  Scotsman  yet  regard 
What  David  saw,  and  what  he  heard. 
He  heard  their  horses  snort  and  tread. 
And  every  word  the  riders  said; 
While  green  portmanteaus,  long  and  low. 
Lay  bended  o'er  each  saddle-bow. 
A  lovely  maiden  rode  between. 
Whom  David  judged  the  Fairy  Queen; 
But  strange !  he  heard  her  moans  resound, 
And  saw  her  feet  with  fetters  bound. 

Fast  spur  they  on  through  bush  and  brake ; 
To  Ettrick-woods  their  course  they  take. 
Old  David  followed  still  in  view. 
Till  near  the  Lochilaw  they  drew ; 
There,  in  a  deep  and  wondrous  dell. 
Where  wandering  sunbeam  never  fell. 
Where  noontide-breezes  never  blew. 
From  flowers  to  drink  the  morning-dew  ; 
There,  underneath  the  sylvan  shade. 
The  fairies*  spacious  bower  was  made. 
Its  rampart  was  the  tangling  sloe, 
T-he  bending  briar,  and  mistletoe ; 
And  o'er  its  roof  the  crooked  oak 
Waved  wildly  from  the  frowning  rock. 

This  wondrous  bower,  this  haunted  dell. 
The  forest-shepherd  shunned  as  hell! 
When  sound  of  fairies'  silver  horn 
Came  on  the  evening-breezes  borne. 
Homeward  he  fled,  nor  made  a  stand, 
Thinking  the  spirits  hard  at  hand. 
But  when  he  heard  the  eldritch  swell 
Of  giggling  laugh  and  bridle  bell. 
Or  saw  the  riders  troop  along. 
His  orisons  were  loud  and  strong. 
His  household-fare  he  yielded  free 
To  this  mysterious  company. 
The  fairest  maid  his  cot  within 
Resigned  with  awe  and  little  din : 
True  he  might  weep,  but  nothing  say. 
For  none  durst  say  the  fairies  nay. 

Old  David  hasted  home  that  night, 

A  wondering  and  a  wearied  wight. 

Seven  sons  he  had,  alert  and  keen. 

Had  all  in  border-battles  been ; 

Had  wielded  brand,  and  bent  the  bow. 

For  those  who  sought  their  overthrow. 

Their  hearts  were  true,their  arms  were  strong. 

Their  faulchions  keen,  their  arrows  long ; 

The  race  of  fairies  they  denied — 

No  foiries  kept  the  English  side. 

Our  yeomen  on  their  armour  threw 
Their  brands  of  steel  and  bows  of  yew. 
Long  arrows  at  their  backs  they  sling. 
Pledged  from  the  Snowdon  eagle's  wing. 
And  boun'  away  brisk  as  the  wind, 
The  sire  before,  the  sons  behind. 

That  evening  fell  so  sweetly  still. 
So  mild  OB  lonely  moor  and  hill, 
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The  little  genii  of  the  fell 
Forsook  the  purple  heather-bell. 
And  all  their  dripping  beds  or  dew. 
In  wind-flower,  thyme,  and  violet  hlue;» 
Aloft  their  viewless  looms  they  heave. 
And  dew-webs  round  the  helmets  weave. 
The  waning  moon  her  lustre  threw 
Pale  round  her  throne  of  softened  blue ; 
Her  circuit  round  the  southland-sky 
Was  languid,  low,  and  quickly  bye; 
Leaning  on  cloud  so  faint  and  fair. 
And  cradled  on  the  golden  air. 
Modest  and  pale  as  maiden  bride. 
She  sunk  upon  the  trembling  tide. 

What  late  in  daylight  proved  ti  jest. 
Was  now  the  doubt  of  every  breast. 
That  fairies  were,  was  not  disputed ; 
But  what  they  were  was  greatly  doubted. 
Each  argument  was  guarded  well. 
With  if,  and  should,  and  who  can  tell. 

Sure  He  that  made  majestic  man, 
And  framed  the  world^s  stupendous  plan ; 
Who  placed  on  high  the  steady  pole. 
And  sowed  the  stars  that  round  it  roll ; 
And  made  that  sky,  so  large  and  blue — 
Had  power  to  make  a  fairy  too. 

The  sooth  to  say,  each  valiant  core 

Knew  feelings  never  felt  before. 

Oft  had  they  darned  the  midnight-brake. 

Fearless  of  aught  save  bog  and  lake ; 

But  now  the  nod  of  sapling  fir. 

The  heath-cock's  loud  exulting  whirr. 

The  cry  of  hern  from  sedgy  pool. 

Or  airy  bleeter*s  rolling  howl. 

Came  Vranght  with  more  dismaying  dread 

Than  warder's  horn,  or  warrior's  tread. 

Just  as  the  gloom  of  midnight  fell 
They  reached  the  fairies'  lonely  dell. 
O  Heavens !  that  dell  was  dark  as  death ! 
Perhaps  the  pit-fall  yawned  beneath ! 
Perhaps  that  lane  that  winded  low. 
Led  to  a  nether  world  of  woe ! 
But  stern  necessity's  controul 
Resistless  sways  the  human  soul. 

The  bows  are  bent,  the  tinders  smoke 
With  fire  by  sword  struck  from  the  rock. 
Old  David  held  the  torch  before; 
His  right  hand  heaved  a  dread  claymore. 
Whose  Rippon  edge  he  meant  to  try 
On  the  first  fairy  met  his  eye. 
Above  his  head  his  brand  was  raised; 
Above  his  head  the  taper  blaied ; 
A  sterner  or  a  ghastlier  sight. 
Ne'er  entered  bower  at  dead  of  night. 
Below  each  lifted  arm  was  seen 
The  barbed  point  of  arrow  keen. 
Which  waited  but  the  twang  of  bow 
To  fly  like  lightning  on  the  foe. 
Slow  move  they  on,  with  steady  eye. 
Resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die. 


At  length  they  spied  a  masitTe  4m 
Deep  in  a  nook,  nnseen  before; 
And  by  it  slept,  oo  wicker  rfasir. 
A  sprite  of  dreadful  fern  sad  sir. 
His  grisly  beard  flowed  rsiiad  kii  Ife 
Like  shaggy  hair  of  mountan-gtat} 
His  open  jaws  and  Ticage  grim. 
His  half-shut  eye  so  d^dly  dn 
Made  David's  blo<id  to*s  bosoa  ru^ 
And  his  gray  hair  his  helmet  kndk 
He  squared,  and  made  his  fiukhi«] 
Around  his  back  from  licad  tt  keel; 
Then,  rising  tiptoe,  struck  SBti 
Down  fell  the  sleeper's  head  in  mil 
And  springing  blood,  in  veil  of  mdt 
Whizzed  high  against  the  bea^ « 

By  Heaven !  said  George,  witk  joc«l 
Father,  if  all  the  fairies  there 
Are  of  the  same  materials  made. 
Let  them  beware  the  Rippoa  bliir! 
A  ghastly  smile  was  seen  to  plaj 
O'er  David's  vijiage,  stem  and  gny: 
He  hoped,  and    feared;  bat  se'rfd 
Knew  whether  hetonght  with  ■friWi' 

The  massy  door  they  next  nilork. 
That  oped  to  hall  beneath  the  mt 
In  which  new  wonders  met  tk«  rjt' 
The  room  was  ample,  rude,  asd  bi^ 
The  arches  cavemed,  dark,  wU  tw 
On  Nature's  rifted  colnmni  bone; 
Of  moulding  rude  the  embrasarr. 
And  all  the  wild  entablature; 
And  far  o'er  roof  and  arcbitiaTc 
The  ivy's  ringleta  bend  and  mve. 
In  each  abrupt  recess  was  seen 
A  couch  of  heath  and  rashes  pf^' 
While  every  alcove's  sombre  hsf 
Was  gemmed  with  drops  of  wa4m^ 

Why  stand  our  heroes  still  as  if^ 
Nor  muscle  move,  nor  heave  i  fc»"* 
See  how  the  sire  his  torch  bat  J**^ 
And  bends  recumbent  o'er  bii  tv*!^' 
The  arcubalister  has  thrown 
His  threatening,  thirsty  arrowi^ 
Slruck  in  one  moment,  all  the  bo' 
Entranced  like  moveless  stataco  t^^' 
Enchantment  sure  arrests  the  if«tf« 
And  stints  the  warrior's  bold  csrfcrt 

List,  list,  what  mellow  ang:el-«oi>^  ^ 
Distils  from  yonder  gloom  proM"'' 
'Tis  not  the  note  of  gatheria/r  •^ 
Of  fairy-horn,  nor  silver  bell! 
No,  'tis  the  lute's  mellifluous  iv^ 
Mixed  with  a  maiden's  Toice  to  ^ 
The  flitting  baU  flock  round  to  btf' 

So  wildly  o'er  the  vault  it  rosp. 
That  song,  if  in  the  green-wood  ••»* 
Would  draw  the  fays  of  wood  asd  p^* 
To  kiss  the  lips  that  poured  tbt  lU^ 
The  lofty  pine  would  liatenisfclf**' 
The  wild  birch  wave  her  irme^f^ 
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kni4  larkt,  that  riMie  the  dawn  to  greet, 
itt»p  lifeless  at  the  singer^s  feet. 
h»i  air  was  old,  the  measure  slow, 
»«  words  were  plain,  bat  words  of  woe. 

'  t  died  the  strain ;  the  warriors  stand, 
''*r  rested  lanre,  nor  lifted  brand, 
"^'t  listening  bend,  in  hopes  again 
' '  hear  that  sweetly  plaintive  strain, 
k'  %  gone !  and  each  Qplifls  his  eye, 
**■  waked  from  dream  of  ecstasy. 

l^'iy  stoops  young  Owen^s  gilde4l  crest? 

>y  heave  those  groans  from  Owen^s  breast  ? 
^^lile  kinsmen^s  eyes  in  rapture  speak, 
**iy  steals  the  tear  o'er  Owen's  cheek? 
.  at  melting  song,  that  song  of  pain, 
^^is  sang  to  Owen's  favourite  strain ; 
''<)  words  were  new,  but  that  sweet  lay 
^d  Owen  heard  in  happier  day. 

st  press  they  on ;  in  close-set  row 
^inded  the  lab'rinth  fkr  and  low, 
|J1,  in  the  care's  extremest  bound, 

rayed  in  sea-green  silk,  they  found 
^/e  beauteoas  dames,  all  fair  and  yonng ; 

.d  she,  who  late  so  sweetly  sung, 
^X  leaning  o'er  a  silver  lute, 
'^,le  with  despair,  with  terror  mute. 

fi' 

i«hen  back  her  aubam  lock<  she  threw, 
^id  raised  her  eyes  so  lovely  blue, 
giwas  like  the  woodland-rose  in  dew! 
f^at  look  was  soft  as  morning-flower, 
^$d  mild  as  sunbeam  through  the  shower. 
,«d  David  gazed,  and  weened  the  while, 
^^  saw  a  sufi'ering  angel  smile ; 
,^eened  he  had  heard  a  seraph  sing, 
^d  sounds  of  a  celestial  string. 
It  when  young  Owen  met  her  view, 
,iie  shrieked,  and  to  his  bosom  flew : 
yr,  oft  before,  in  Moodlaw  bowers, 
^ley  two  had  passed  the  evening  hoars, 
.le  was  the  loveliest  mountain-maid 
^at  e'er  by  grove  or  riv'let  strayed  ; 
id  Raebum's  child,  the  fairest  flower 
^'hat  ever  bloomed  in  Eskdale-moor ; 
^Vas  she  the  sire  that  mom  had  seen, 
nd  judged  to  bo  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
^ 'was  she  who  framed  the  artless  lay 
hat  stopt  the  warriors  on  their  May. 

f 

lose  to  her  lover's  breast  she  clung, 
ind  round  his  neck  enraptured  hung: — 
»  my  dear  Owen !  haste  and  tell, 
1^  hat  caused  you  dare  this  lonely  dell, 
nd  seek  your  maid,  at  midnight  still, 
>eep  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill  ? 
fere  in  this  dark  and  drear  abode, 
!y  all  deserted  but  my  God, 
Inst  I  have  reft  the  life  he  gave, 
Ir  lived  in  shame  a  villain's  slave, 
was,  at  midnight's  murkest  hoar, 
tolc  from  my  father's  stately  tower. 


And  never  thought  again  to  view 
The  sun  or  sky's  ethereal  blae; 
But  since  the  first  of  Border-men 
Has  found  me  in  this  dismal  den, 
I  to  his  arms  for  shelter  fly. 
With  him  to  live,  or  with  him  die. 

How  glowed  brave  Owen's  manly  face! 
While  in  that  lady's  kind  embrace! 
Warm  tears  of  joy  his  utterance  staid  — 
O,  my  loved  Ann  !  was  all  he  said. 
Though  well  they  loved,  her  high  estate 
Caused  Owen  aye  aloof  to  wait ; 
And  watch  her  bower,  beside  the  rill. 
When  twilight  roolfed  the  breezes  still. 
And  waked  the  music  of  the  grove 
To  hymn  the  vesper-song  of  love. 
Then  underneath  the  green-wood  bough, 
Oft  had  they  breathed  the  tender  vow. 

With  Ann  of  Raebnrn  here  they  found 
The  flowers  of  all  the  Border  round ; 
From  whom  the  strangest  tale  they  hear, 
That  e'er  astounded  warrior's  ear. 
'Twoold  make  even  Superstition  blush. 
And  all  her  tales  of  spirits  hush. 

That  night  the  spoilers  ranged  the  vale. 

By  Dryhope  towers,  and  Meggat-dale; 

Ah !  little  trowed  the  fraudful  train. 

They  ne'er  should  see  their  wealth  again! 

Their  lemans,  and  their  mighty  store. 

For  which  they  nightly  toils  had  bore 

Full  twenty  autumn-moons  and  more. 

They  little  deemed,  when  morning  dawned. 

To  meet  the  deadly  Rippon  brand; 

And  only  find,  at  their  return. 

In  their  loved  cave  an  early  urn.  * 

III  salts  it  simple  bard  to  tell 

Of  bloody  work  that  there  befell : 

He  lists  not  deeds  of  death  to  sing. 

Of  splintered  spear,  and  twanging  string. 

Of  piercing  arrow's  purpled  wing. 

How  fnulchions  flash,  and  helmets  ring. 

Not  one  of  all  that  prowling  band, 

So  long  the  terror  of  the  land, 

Not  one  escaped  their  deeds  to  tell ; 

All  in  the  winding  lab'rinth  fell. — 

The  spoil  was  fn»m  the  cave  conveyed. 

Where  in  a  heap  the  dead  were  laid ; 

The  outer  cave  our  yeomen  fill. 

And  left  them  in  the  hollow  hill. 

But  still  that  dell,  and  bourn  beneath, 
The  forest-shepherd  dreads  as  death. 
Not  there  at  evening  dares  he  stray. 
Though  love  impatient  points  the  way ; 
Though  throbs  his  heart  the  maid  to  see 
That's  waiting  by  the  trysting  tree. 
Even  the  old  sire,  so  reverend  gray. 
Ere  tarns  the  scale  of  night  and  day. 
Oft  breathes  the  short  and  ardent  prayer. 
That  Heaven  may  guard  his  footsteps  there ; 
His  eyes,  meantime,  so  dim  with  dread. 
Scarce  ken  the  tarf  his  foot  roust  tread. 
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For  still  'til  told,  and  ttili  believed. 
That  there  the  spiritt  were  deceived. 
And  Diaidens  from  their  graap  retrieved : 
That  this  thejr  itili  preserve  in  mind. 
And  watch,  when  sig^hs  the  midnig^ht-wind, 
To  reck  their  rage  on  humankind. 

Old  David,  for  this  donghtjr  raid, 
Was  keeper  of  the  forest  made ; 
A  trooper  he  of  gallant  fame, 
And  first  of  ail  the  Laidlaw  name. 

K'er  fiincr,  lo  Ettrick's  glens  so  green, 

SpkHlB^  though  there,  are  seldom  seen; 

And  fi-iirii  of  elf,  and  fairj-raid, 

Have  like  ti  morningniream  decayed. 

Tli«  Imre-fof^t  maid,  of  rosy  hue, 

flar^n  fi'Oiti  the  heath-flower  brush  the  dew, 

To  m«i^l  lier  iove  in  moonlight  still. 

By  flowrry  iten  or  tinkling  rill ; 

And  wi*n  darrn  she  till  midnight  stay. 

Among  Ihe  coils  of  fragrant  hay. 

True,  some  weak  shepherds,  gone  astray, 
As  fell  the  dusk  of  Hallow-day, 
Have  heard  the  tinkling  sound  aloof. 
And  gentle  tread  of  horse's  hoof; 
And  flying  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Left  ail  their  scattered  flocks  behind. 
True,  when  the  evening-tales  are  told, 
When  winter-nights  are  dark  and  cold. 
The  boy  dares  not  to  barn  repair. 
Alone,  to  say  his  evening-prayer; 
Nor  dare  the  maiden  ope  the  door, 
Unless  her  lover  walk  before ; 
Then  well  can  counterfeit  the  fright. 
If  star-beam  on  the  water  light ; 
And  to  his  breast  in  terror  cling, 
For  such  a  dread  and  dangerous  thing  ! 

O,  Ettrick!  shelter  of  my  youth! 

Thou  sweetest  glen  of  all  the  south ! 

Thy  fairy-tales,  and  songs  of  yore. 

Shall  never  (ire  ray  bosom  more ; 

Thy  winding  glades,  and  mountains  wild. 

The  scenes  that  pleased  me  when  a  child. 

Each  verdant'  vale,  and  flowery  lea. 

Still  in  my  midnight-dreams  I  see; 

And  waking  oft,  I  sigh  for  thee ; 

Thy  hapless  bard,  though  forced  to  roam, 

Afar  from  thee  without  a  home. 

Still  there  his  glowing  breast  shall  turn, 

Till  thy  green  bosom  fold  his  urn : 

Then,  underneath  thy  mountain-stone, 

Shall  sleep  unnoticed  and  unknown. 


When  ceased  the  shepherd's  simple  lay, 
With  careless  mien  he  lounged  away; 
No  bow  he  deigned,  nor  anxious  looked 
How  the  gay 'throng  their  minstrel  brooked: 
No  doubt  within  his  bosom  grew. 
That  to  his  skill  the  priie  was  due. 


Well  might  he  hope,  for  while  be  mi 
Louder  and  louder  plaudits  mn^; 
And  when  he  ceased  his  nnmbenwiy. 
Fair  Royalty  approved  and  smiM. 
Long  had  the  bard,  with  hopes  flatr. 
Sung  to  the  low,  the  gay,  the  ptul; 
And  once  had  dared,  at  flattere r'f  ctll 
To  tune  his  harp  in  Branxholni  hill; 
But  nor  his  notes  of  soothing  tsssi 
Nor  zealous  word  of  bard  reoowse^, 
Might  those  persuade,  that  worth  tv^t 
Inherent  in  such  mean  degree. 
But  when  the  smile  of  Sovere igi  im 
Attested  genuine  nature  there. 
Throbbed  high  with  rapture  cverr  \n 
And  all  his  merit  stood  confest 

Different  the  next  the  herald  nnr^ 
Warrior  he  was,  in  battle  mairod 
When  Lennox,  on  the  downs  of  Ejle. 
Overthrew  Maconnel  and  Argylf. 
Unable  more  the  sword  to  wield 
With  dark  Clan-Alpine  in  the  fieli 
Or  rouse  the  dun  deer  from  her  in 
With  fierce  Macfarlane  and  his  mei:    I 
He  strove  to  earn  a  minstrel-nane, 
And  fondly  nursed  the  sacred  flsmc 
Warm  was  his  heart,  and  bold  bit  ftw 
Wild  fancies  in  his  moody  brain         | 
Gambolled,  unbridled,  and  unbossi. 
Lured  by  a  shad Of  decoyed  by  ssoi^ 

In  tender  age,  when  mind  was  fret 
As  standing  by  his  nurse^s  knee. 
He  heard  a  tale,  so  passing  straor. 
Of  injured  spirits  cool  revenge. 
It  chilled  his  heart  with  blastinir  ^^ 
Which  never  more  that  bosom  flf^ 
When  passion^s  flush  had  flrd  hif  ry 
And  gray  hairs  told  tliat  youth  was '  < 
Still  quaked  his  heart  at  bash  or  ct'« 
As  wandering  in  the  gloom  alone. 

Where  foxes  roam,  and  eagles  n** 
And  dark  woods  round  Ben-Lomw^ '' 
Once  on  a  night,  a  nif^ht  of  dmi- 
He  held  convention  with  thedea^: 
Brought  warnings  to  the  house  of^^ 
And  tidings  from  a  world  beaeatk 

Loud  blew  the  blast — the  evevns 
The  way  was  long,  the  minstrel  Umr 
The  mountain's  side  wa«  dem  wit^ '' 
Darkened  with  pine,  and  ribbed  «A* 
Blue  billows  round  its  bane  werr  ^(^ 
Its  top  was  steeped  in  israTes  of  bfl*'< 
The  wood,  the  wind,  the  bilUwt  «^ 
ATI  spoke  in  language  of  their  owi. 
But  too  well  to  our  minstrel  k-asw 
Wearied,  bewildered,  in  amaxr. 
Hymning  in  heart  the  Viryna's  prti« 
A  cross  he  framed,  of  birr  hen  bosc^ 
And  'neath  that  cross  he  lard  bin  ^ 
Hid  by  the  heath,  and  Hig^bbnid  f^ 
His  old  harp  in  his  bosom  laid. 
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>  hen  tho  winds  thai  wandered  bj, 
r   on  ber  breast  their  lullaby, 

'  thrilled  tho  tones  his  bosom  through, 
deeper,  holier,  poured  his  vow  ! 

n  Rleep  was  bis — he  raised  his  eye, 
lote  if  danfrerous  place  was  nigh, 
re  columned  roeks,  abrupt  and  rude, 
•r  o Vr  his  gatelrss  solitude : 
muffled  sloe,  and  tangling  brier, 
1  tided  freak  or  entrance  here; 
yonder  oped  a  little  path, 
fthadowed,  deep,  and  dark  as  death, 
rub  ling,  he  groped  around  his  lair 
mountain-ash,  but  none  was  there, 
tiling  with  forms,  his  terror  grew; 
clful  he  watched,  for  well  he  knew, 
t  in  that  dark  and  dcTious  dell 
ic  lingering  ghost  or  sprite  must  dwell: 
iM  he  trowed,  so  it  befell^ 

he  stars  were  wrapt  in  curtain  gray, 
'  blast  of  midnight  died  away: 
as  just  the  hour  of  solemn  dread, 
vn  walk   the  spirits  of  the  dead  : 
(tli'd  the  leaves  with  gentle  motion, 
•lined  his  chilled  soul  in  deep  devotion. 
*  luke-fowPs  wake  was  heard  no  more; 
'  wave  forgot  to  brush  the  shore ! 
«hed  was  the  bleat,  on  moor  and  hill ; 

>  wandering  clouds  of  Jieavcn  stood  still. 

Vhat  heart  could  bear,  what  eye  could 

meet, 
s  spirits  in  their  lone  retreat ! 
«tled  again  the  darksome  dell; 
•li^ht  on  the  minstrePs  vision  fell 
rt-mbling  and  unwonted  light. 
It  showed  the  phantoms  to  his  sight. 

'nme  first  a  slender  female  form, 
r  as  the  moon  in  winter-storm ; 
tabr  of  Rweet  simplirity 

n^  to  her  breast  as  pale  as  she, 

!  Rvp  nbe  sung  its  lullaby. 

It  rradle-song  of  the  phantom*s  child, 

iMit  it  was  soothing,  holy,  and  wild ! 
t.  O!  that  song  can  ill  be  sung 

Lowland  bard,  or  Lowland  tongue. 


THE  SPECTRE  S  CRADLE-SONG. 

nil.  my  bonny  babe!  hush,  and  be  still ! 
y  mother*s  arms  shall  shield  thee  from  ill. 
r  hnve  I  borne  thee  in  sorrow  and  pain, 
drink  the  breeae  of  the  world  again. 
r  dew  shall  moisten  thy  brow  so  meek, 
d  the  breece  of  midnight  fan  thy  cheek, 
<i  ffoon  shall  we  rest  in  the  bow  of  the  bill ; 
ihh.  my  bonny  babe!  hush,  and  be  still! 
r  thee  have  I  travelled,  in  weakness  and 

woe 
tr  woriri  above  and  the  world  below. 
/  heart  wassofU  and  it  fell  in  the  snare: 
y  father  was  cruel,  but  thou  wert  fair. 


I  sinned,  I  sorrowed,  I  died  for  thee; 
Smile,  my  bonny  babe!  smile  on  me! 

See  yon  thick  clouds  of  murky  hue; 

Yon  star  that  peeps  from  its  window  blue ; 

Above  yon  clouds,  that  wander  far. 

Away,  above  yon  little  star, 

There's  a  home  of  peace  that  shall  soon  be 

thine. 
And  there  shalt  thou  see  thy  Father  and  mine. 
The  flowers  of  the  world  shall  bnd  and  decay. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  be  weeded  away ; 
Bnt  there  shalt  thou  bloom  for  ever  and  aye. 
The  time  will  come,  I  shall  follow  thee ; 
But  long,  long  hence  that  time  shalt  be: 
0  weep  not  thou  for  thy  mother's  ill ; 
Hush,  my  bonny  babe!  hush,  and  be  still! 


Slow  moved  she  on  with  dignity. 
Nor  bush,  nor  brake,  nor  rork,  nor  tree. 
Her  footsteps  staid — oVr  cliif  so  bold. 
Where  scarce  the  roe  her  foot  could  hold. 
Stately  she  wandered,  firm  and  free. 
Singing  her  softened  lullaby. 

Three  naked  phantoms  next  came  on ; 
They  beckoned  low,  passed,  and  were  gone. 
Then  came  a  troop  of  sheeted  dead, 
With  shade  of  chieftain  at  their  head ; 
And  with  our  bard,  in  brake  forlorn. 
Held  converse  till  the  break  of  morn. 
Their  ghostly  rites,  their  looks,  their  mould. 
Or  words  to  man,  he  neves  told ; 
But  much  he  learned  of  mystery, 
Of  what  iras  past,  and  what  shonld  be. 
Thenceforth  he  troubles  oft  divined. 
And  scarcely  held  his  perfect  mind ; 
Yet  still  the  song,  admired  when  young. 
He  loved,  and  tliat  in  Court  he  sung. 


THE  FATE  OF  MACGREGOR. 

Tni    KLBVKNTH    atao's  SONG. 

Macgregor,  Macgregor,  remember  our 
foemen ; 

The  moon  rises  broad  from  ihe  brow  of  Ben- 
Lomond  ; 

The  clans  are  impatient,  and  chide  thy  delay ; 

Arise!  let  us  bound  to  Glen-Lyoa  away. — 

Stem  scowled  the  Macgregor,  then  silent 
and  sullen. 

He  turned  his  red  eye  to  the  braes  of  Strath- 
fiUan: 

Go,  MalrolA,  to  sleep,  let  the  clans  be  dis- 
missed ; 

The  Campbells  this  night  for  Macgregor 
must  rest  — 

Macgregor.  Macgregor,  onr  scouts  have  been 

flying* 
Three  days,  round  the  hills  of  M*Nab  and 

Glcn-Lyon ; 
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Of  riding  and  runoing  tarh  tidings  they  benr, 

MVc  mutt  nieet  Uicm  at  home  else  tiiey'll 

qaickly  be  here. — 

The   Caoipbeli  mny  come,  as  his  promises 

bind  him; 
And  haughty  M'Nab,  with  his  giants  behind 

him; 
This  night  I  am  bonnd  to  relinqnish  the  fray, 
And  do  what  it  freezes  my  vitals  to  say. 
Forgive  nie,dear  brothcr,this  horror  of  mind ; 
Thou  knowest  in  the  strife  I  was  never  behind, 
Nor  ever  receded  a  foot  from  the  van. 
Or  blenched  at  the  ire  or  the  prowess  of  man: 
Bat  IVe  sworn  by  the  eross,  by  my  God, 

and  my  all. 
An  oath  which  I  cannot,  and  dare  not  recall — 
£re  the  shadows  of  midnight  fall  cast  from 

the  pile. 
To  meet  with  a  spirit  this  night  in  Glen- 
Gyle. 

Last  night,  in  my  chamber,  all  thoughtful 

and  lone, 
I  called  to  remembrance  some  deeds  I  had 

done. 
When  entered  a  lady,  with  visage  so  wan. 
And  lookSfSnrh  as  never  were  fastened  on  man. 
I  knew  her,  oh  brother!  Iknewlier  too  well! 
Of  that  once  fair  dame  such  a  talc  I  could  tell 
As  would  thrill  thy  bold  heart;  but  how  long 

she  remained. 
So  racked  was  my  spirit,  my  bosom  so  pained, 
I  knew  not — but  ages  seemed  short  to  the 

while. 
Though  proffer  the  Highlands,  nay,  all  the 

green  isle, 
With  length  of  existence  no  man  can  enjoy. 
The  same  to  endure,  the  dread  prolTer  IM  fly ! 
The  thrice-threatened  pangs  of  last  night  to 

forego, 
Macgregor  would  dive  to  the  mansion  below. 
Despairing  and  mad,  to  futurity  blind. 
The  present  to  shun,  and  some  respite  to  flod, 
I  swore,  ere  the  shadow  fell  east  from  the  pile. 
To  meet  her  alone  by  the  bro6k  of  Glen-Gyle. 
She  told   me,  and  turned  my  chilled  hcsart 

to  a  stone, 
The  glory  and  name  of  Macgregor  were  gone : 
That  the  pine,  which  for  ages  had  shed  a 

bright  halo 
A  far  on  the  mountains  of  Highland  Glen-Falo, 
Should  wither  and  fall  ere  the  turn  of  yon 

moon, 
Smit  through  by  the  canker  of  hated  Col- 

qnlioun ; 
That  a  feast  on  Macgrcgors  each  day  should 

be  cooimon. 
For  years,    to    the  eagles  of  Lennox  and 

Lomond. 

A  parting  embrace,  in  one  moment,  she  gave: 
Her  breath  was  a  furnace,   her  bosom  the 

grave! 
Then  flitting  elusive,  she  said,  with  a  frown. 
The  mighty  Macgregor  shall  yet  be  my  own!— 


The  glow-worm  her  wakelight.  tb^' 

her  bon"'- 
A  dim  ray  I  ess  beam  was  her  pn>v  • 

mast. 
Like  wold-fire,  at  midnight,  th*(<  - 

the  ira»t' 
Though  rough  was  the  river  vii''' 

rascadc. 
No  torrent,  no  rock,  her  velofi'?  *' 
She  wimpled  the  water  tovrJi'"^ 
And  heaved  as  if  borne  on  the  *^^ 

sea. 


Macgiregnr,  thy  fancies  are  viiil  4>  • 
The  dreams  of  the  night  harr  dUiT     I 

Mind. 
Come,  buckle  thy  psBoplv^-niarrb 

fi'eld- 
See,  brother,  how  hacked  arf  tV.^    i 

aad  ihifU 
Ay,  that  was  M'Nab,  in  the  hn.L< 

pridr. 
When  the  lions  of  Dochart  Moid  I 

his  Kidr'. 
This  night  the  proud  chief  hi*  pr*:* 

shall  rQ>^: 
Rise,    brother,   theoe  chinks  in  h.  i 

blood  v;i  .  I 
Thy  fantasies  frightful  shall  flit  oo  \ 
When  loud  with  thy  bugle  GK  n  i.; 

ring- 
Like  glimpse  of  the  moon  throriirf '   i 

of  the  n.- 
Macgregor*s  red  eye  shed  one  spar  L 
It  faded  —  it  darkened  —  he  ihot^r-  ? 

sighrd— 
No!  not  for  the  universe!  \<tw  h*^ '  ' 
Away  went  Macgregor,  but  vr nt  c 
To  watch  the  dread  rendeiioiiK  ^ 

ban  p"Df 
They  oared  the  broad  Lomond,  f^•^' 

srrwf*. 
And  deep  in  her  bosom,  how  as  fnl  ■ 
O'er   mountains    inverted  tlir  V,ct  • 

curled. 
And  rocked  them  on   skies  of  a  fir  I 

world. 

All    silent    they  went,    for  ihr  :  ■ 
approixK'. 
The  moon  the  blue  xenith  already «  *  ' 

ing: 
No  foot  was  abroad  od  the  forrci  > 
No  sound  but  the  lullaby  son<r  I.' 
Young  Malcolm  at  distance  roii'l' 

bllDjr  thr  * 

Macgregor  stood  lone  by  the  brf>«-^   ' 
Gyle. 

Few  minutes  had  passed,  err  thr«  * 
the  «lnvr. 

A  ^kiff  sailing   light,    wbrrr  a 
aecni; 

Her  sail   was   the  web   of  thr  c- 
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le  Natort  wan  ronied  in  the  bonndii  of 
the  f^len; 

*  wild  drer  of  Gairtney  abandoned  his  den, 
1  imntinf^  away,  orer  river  and  i«le, 

'   onre  turned   his  eye  to  the  brook  of 
Glen-Gyle. 

>  fox  fled  in  terror ;  the  eagle  awoke 
Numbering  he  dosed  on  the  shelve  of  the 

rock; 
nniffhed,  to  hide  in  the  moon-beam  he  flew 
I   screwed  the  night- heaven  till  lost  in 

the  blue. 

I  n^Malrolm  beheld  the  pale  lady  approach, 

•  rhicftain  salute  her,  and  shrink  from 

her  touch, 
naw  tiie  Macgregor  kneel  down  on  the 

plain, 
»<*g|ring  for  something  he  could  not  obtain; 
'  raised  him  indigiiant,  derided  his  stay, 
rn  bore  him  on  board,  set  her  sail,  and 

away. 

(High  fast  the  red  bark  down  the  river 

did  glide, 
.  faiiter  ran  Malcolm  adown  by  its  side; 
r<;regor!  Macgregor!  he  bitterly  cried; 
rgrfgor !  Margregor !  the  echoes  replied. 
Htrurk  at  the  lady,  but,  strange  though 

it  seem, 
i  sword  only  fell  on  the  rocks  and  the 

stream; 
I  the  groans  from  the  boat,  that  ascended 

amain, 
•re  groans  from  a  bosom  in  horror  and 

pain, 
ry  rrarhed  the  dark  lake,  and  bore  lightly 

away — 
rgrrgor  is  vanished  for  ever  and  aye ! 


nipt  as  glance  of  moming-svn« 

r  hard  of  Lomond^s  lay  is  done. 

f  cs  not  the  swain,  from  path  of  dew, 

morn  the  golden  orb  to  view, 

ir  broad  and  yellow  from  the  main, 

lilf  M'arce  a  shadow  lines  the  plain; 

'II  knows  he  then  the  gathering  cloud 

ill  all  his  noontide  glories  shroud, — 

,v  smile  of  mom  before  the  rain, 

prnrcd  the  minstrePs  mounting  strain. 

fUNV  inrxperirnced  hind, 
lio  nev  not  coming  rains  and  wind, 
V  beacon  of  the  dawning  boor, 
r  notes  the  blink  before  the  shower, 
toiiinhed,  ^id  his  open  graiiu 
•R  round  him  pour  the  sudden  rain — 

looked  the  still  attentive  throng, 
lien  closed  at  once  Macfarkne^s  song. 

rime  was  it^when  be  ^gan  to  tell 
npeetre  stem,  and  barge  of  hell; 
lid.  and  more  lond,  the  minstrel  sung; 
lid.  and  more  loud,  the  chords  he  rung; 


Wild  grew  his  looks,  for  well  he  knew 
The  scene  was  dread,  the  tale  was  trae ; 
And  ere  Lo<Th-Ketturine*s  wave  was  won. 
Faltered  his  voice,  his  breath  was  done. 
He  raised  his  brown  hand  to  his  brow. 
To  veil  his  eye's  enraptured  glow; 
Flung  back  his  locks  of  silver  gray. 
Lifted  his  crutch,  and  limped  away. 

The  Bard  of  Clyde  stepped  next  in  view ; 
Tall  was  his  form,  his  harp  was  new ; 
Brightened  his  dark  eye  as  he  snng; 
A  stammer  fluttered  on  his  tongue; 
A  captain  in  the  wars  was  he. 
And  sprung  of  noble  pedigree ! 


EARL   WALTER. 

THR    TWSLPTR    BAKD's    SOUG. 

What  makes  Earl  Walter  pace  the  wood 
In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon? 

Why  altered  is  Earl  Walter's  mood 
So  strangely,  and  so  soonf — 

It  is  his  lot  to  fight  a  knight 

Whom  man  could  never  tame. 
To-morrow,  in  his  Sovereign's  sight. 

Or  bear  perpetual  shame. — 

Go  warn  the  Clyde,  go  warn  the  Ayr, 

Go  warn  them  suddenly. 
If  none  will  fight  for  Earl  Walter, 

Some  one  may  fight  for  me. — 

Now  hold  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear. 
Now  hold  your  tongue  for  shame ! 

For  never  shall  my  son  Walter 
Disgrace  his  father's  name. 

Shall  ladies  tell,  and  minstrel r  sing. 

How  lord  of  Scottish  blood 
By  proxy  fought  before  his  King? 

No,  never!  by  the  rood! — 

Earl  Walter  mse  ere  it  was  day. 

For  battle  made  him  boon*; 
Earl  Walter  mounted  his  bonny  gray. 

And  rode  to  Stirling  town. 

Old  Hamilton  fmm  the  tower  rame  down ; 

Go  saddle  a  steed  for  me. 
And  ril  away  to  Stirling  town. 

This  deadly  bout  to  see. 

Mine  eye  is  dim,  my  locks  are  gray. 

My  cheek  is  furred  and  wan ; 
Ah,  me!  but  1  have  seen  the  day 

I  feared  not  single  man ! 

Bring  roe  my  steed,  said  Hamilton ; 

Darcic  his  i  aunts  may  rne; 
Whoever  slays  my  only  son 

Mnst  fight  the  father  too. 
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Whoever  fights  my  nohle  son 

May  foin  the  hest  he  can ; 
Whoever  braves  Wat  Hamilton, 

Shall  know  he  braves  a  man. — 

And  there  was  riding  in  belt  and  brand, 
And  running  o^er  holt  and  lea! 

For  all  the  lords  of  fair  Scotland 
Came  there  the  fight  to  see.   • 

And  squire,  and  groom,  and  baron  bold. 

Trooping  in  thousands  came, 
And  many  a  hind,  and  warrior  old, 

And  many  a  lovely  dame. 

When  good  Earl  Walter  rode  the  ring, 

Upon  his  mettled  gray. 
There  was  none  so  ready  as  our  good  King 

To  bid  that  Earl  good  day. 

For  one  so  gallant  and  so  young. 

Oh !  many  a  heart  beat  high  ; 
And  no  fair  eye  in  all  the  throng. 

Nor  rosy  cheek,  was  dry. 

But  up  then  spoke  the  King's  daughter, 
Fair  Margaret  was  her  name — 

If  we  should  lose  brave  Earl  Walter 
My  sire  is  sore  to  blame. 

Forbid  the  fight,  my  liege,  I  pray, 

Upon  my  bended  knee. — 
Daughter,  I*m  loth  to  say  you  nay ; 

It  cannot,  must  not  be. — 

Proclaim  it  round,  the  princess  cried : 

Proclaim  it  suddenly ; 
If  none  will  fight  for  Earl  Walter, 

Some  one  may  fight  for  me. 

In  Douglas-dale  I  have  a  tower. 

With  many  a  holm  and  hill, 
I'll  give  them  all,  and  ten  times  more, 

To  him  will  Darcie  kill.— 

But  up  then  spoke  old  Hamilton, 

And  doffed  his  bonnet  blue; 
In  his  sunk  eye  the  tear-drop  shone. 

And  his  gray  locks  o'er  it  flew : — 

Cease,  cease,  thou  lovely  royal  maid, 
Small  cause  hast  thou  for  pain ; 

Wat  Hamilton  shall  have  no  aid 
'Gainst  lord  of  France  or  Spain. 

I  love  my  boy ;  but  should  he  fly. 

Or  other  for  him  fight, 
Heaven  grant  that  first  his  parent's  eye 

May  set  in  endless  night. — 

Young  Margaret  blushed,  her  weeping  staid. 

And  quietly  looked  on : 
Now  Margaret  was  the  fairest  maid 

On  whom  the  daylight  shone. 


Her  eye  was  like  the  star  of  love 
That  blinks  across  the  evening  du ; 

The  locks  that  waved  that  eye  abore. 
Like  light  clouds  curling  roand  the  m 

When  Darcie  entered  in  the  ring, 
A  shudder  round  the  circle  flew : 

Like  men  who  from  a  serpent  spring. 
They  startled  at  the  view. 

His  look  so  fierce,  his  crest  so  high. 
His  belts  and  bands  of  gold. 

And  the  glances  of  his  cJiarg«r^s  eye 
Were  dreadful  to  behold. 

But  when  he  saw  Earl  Walter'^  fare. 

So  rosy  and  so  young. 
He  frowned,  and  sneere^l  with  hanghtjgnr* 

And  round  disdainful  floog^. 

(^What,  dost  thou  turn  mj  akill  to  sport 

And  break  thy  jests  on  me? 
Thinkst  thou  I  sought  the  Scottish  cmr 

To  play  with  boys  like  thee  ? 

Fond  youth,  go  home  and  learn  to  nk, 

For  pity,  get  thee  gone  ; 
Tilt  with  the  girls  and  boys  of  Clyde, 

And^boast  of  what  thoa''st  done. 

If  Darcie's  spear  but  touch  thy  breast 

It  flies  thy  body  through ; 
If  Darcie's  cfword  come  o'er  thy  cmt, 

It  cleaves  thy  heart  in  two.'' 

^^I  came  not  here  to  vaunt,  I>arcie ; 

I  came  not  here  to  scold  ; 
It  ill  befiU  a  knight  like  thee 

Such  proud  discourse  to  hold. 

To-morrow  boast,  amid  the  throng. 

Of  deeds  which  thou  hast  don«:; 
To-day  restrain  thy  saucy  tongae  ; 

Rude  blusterer,  come  on  !  ^ 

Rip  went  the  spurs  in  either  ateed. 
To  different  posts  they  «pnin^  ; 

Quivered  each  spear  o'er  charg^cr^a  h^ 
Forward  each  warrior  huh^. 

The  horn  blew  once— the  homblev  t«  ^ 
Oh !  many  a  heart  beat  hifrh  ! 

'Twas  silence  all! — the  horn  Mev  ^k^"^ 
Dazzled  was  every  eye. 

Hast  thou  not  seen,  from  heaves^  in  **< 

The  eagle  swift  descrend? 
Hast  thou  not  seen  the  sheeted  fir« 

The  lowering  darknea*  rend  T 

Not  faster  glides  the  eaffle  ^rvy 

Adown  the  yielding  wind  ; 
Not  faster  bears  the  holt  awmv. 

Leaving  the  storm  hehiad; 
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Than  flew  the  warriors  on  their  waj. 

With  fall  sospended  breath; 
Than  flew  the  warriors  on  their  way 

AcroM  the  field  of  death. 

So  fierce  th^  ihock,  so  load  the  clang, 
The  gleams  of  fire  were  seen; 

The  rocks  and  towers  of  Stirling  rang, 
And  the  red  blood  fell  between. 

Earl  Walter's  frr^j  was  borne  aside. 

Lord  Darcie's  black  held  on. 
Oh!  OTer  alack,  fair  Margaret  cried: 

The  brave  Earl  Walter's  gone! 
Oh !  ever  alack,  the  King  replied. 

That  ever  the  deed  was  done !~ 

Earl  Walter's  broken  corslet  doffed. 
He  tarned  with  lightened  eye; 

His  glancing  spear  he  raised  aloft. 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  sky. 

Lord  Darcie's  spear,  aimed  at  his  breast. 

He  parried  dext'rously; 
Then  caaght  him  radely  by  the  wrist, 

Saying:  Warrior,  come  with  me!~ 

Lord  Darcie  drew.  Lord  Darcie  threw  ^ 

Bat  threw  and  drew  in  vain ; 
Lord  Darcie  drew.  Lord  Darcie  threw. 

And  spurred  his  black  amain. 

Down  came  Lord  Darcie,  casque  and  brand 

Loud  rattled  on  the  clay ; 
Down  came  Earl  Walter,  hand  in  hand, 

And  head  to  head  they  lay. 

Lord  Darcie's  steed  tnnied  to  his  lord. 

And  trembling  stood  behind; 
But  off  Earl  Walter's  dapple  scoured 

Far  fleeter  than  the  wind ; 
Nor  stop,  nor  stay,  nor  gate,  nor  ford, 

Could  make  her  look  behind. 

O'er  holt,  o'er  hill,  o'er  slope  and  slack, 

She  sought  her  native  stall ; 
She  liked  not  Darcie's  doughty  black. 

Nor  Darcie's  spear  at  all. 

Even  go  thy  ways.  Earl  Walter  cried : 

Since  better  may  not  be; 
I'll  trust  my  life  with  weapon  tried. 

But  never  again  with  thee. 

Rilie  up.  Lord  Darcie,  sey  thy  brand. 

And  fling  thy  mail  away ; 
For  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand. 

We'll  now  decide  the  day. — 

So  said,  so  done;  their  helms  they  flung. 
Their  doublets  linked  and  sheen ; 

And  hauberk,  armlet,  cuirass,  rung 
Promiscuous  on  the  green.. 


Now,  Darcie !  now  thy  dreaded  name. 

That  oft  has  chilled  a  foe, 
Thy  hard-earned  honours,  and  thy  fame. 

Depend  on  every  blow. 

Sharp  be  thine  eye,  and  firm  thy  hand ; 

Thy  heart  unmoved  remain ; 
For  never  was  the  Scottish  brand 

Upreared,  and  reared  in  vain. — 

Now  do  thy  best,  youn^  Hamilton, 

Rewarded  shalt  thou  be ; 
Thy  King,  thy  country,  and  thy  kin, 
'All,  all  depend  on  thee. 

Thy  father*s  heart  yearns  for  hw  son. 
The  ladies'  cheeks  grow  wan ; 

Wat  Hamilton  !  Wat  Hamilton ! 
Now  prove  thyself  a  man! 

What  makes  Lord  Darcie  shift  and  dance 
So  fast  around  the  plain  ?        r^ 

What  makes  Lord  Darcie  strike  dnd  lance 
As  passion  fired  his  brain? 

Lay  on,  lay  on,  said  Hamilton ; 

Thou  bearst  thee  boist'roosly ; 
If  thou  shouldst  pelt  till  day  be  done. 

Thy  weapon  I  defy. 

What  makes  Lord  Darcie  shift  and  wear 
.  So  fast  around  the  plain  ? 
Why  are  Lord  Darcic^s  hollands  fair 
All  striped  with  crimson  grain? — 

The  first  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 

He  clove  his  whiskered  chin. 
Beshrew  thy  heart.  Lord  Darcie  said. 

Ye  sharply  do  begin ! 

The  next  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 
Quite  through  the  gare  it  ran. 

Now,  by  my  faith.  Lord  Darcie  said, 
That  's  stricken  like  a  man. 

The  third  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 

It  pierced  his  lordly  side. 
Now,  by  my  troth.  Lord  Darcie  said. 

Thy  marks  are  ill  to  bide. 

Lord  Darcie's  sword  he  forced  a-hight. 
And  tripped  him  on  the  plain. 

O,  ever  alack,  then  cried  the  knight, 
I  ne'er  shall  rise  again! 

When  good  Earl  Walter  saw  he  grew 

So  pale,  and  lay  so  low. 
Away  his  brace  of  swords  he  threw, 

And  raised  his  fainting  foe. 

Then  rang  the  list  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Loud  tend  more  loud  they  grew. 

And  many  a  bonnet  to  the  sky 
And  many  a  coif  they  threw. 
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The  tear  stood  in  the  father's  eye,~ 

He  wiped  his  af^ed  hrow, — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  gallant  hoy  ! 

I  knew  thee  not  till  now. 

My  liege,  roy  King,  this  is  niy  son 

Whom  I  present  to  thee; 
Nor  would  I  change  Wat  Hamilton 

For  all  the  lads  I  see ! 

Welcome,  my  friend  and  warrior  old ! 

This  gallant  son  of  thine 
Is  much  too  good  for  baron  bold. 

He  mutt  be  son  of  mine ! 

For  he  shall  wed  my  daughter  dear. 

The  flower  of  fair  Scotland ; 
The  badge  of  honour  he  shall  wear. 

And  sit  at  my  right  hand. 

And  he  shall  hare  the  lands  of  Kyle, 

And  rojial  bounds  of  Clyde; 
And  he  shall  have  all  Arran's  Isle 

To  dower  his  royal  bride. 

The  princess  smiled,  and  sore  was  flushed, 

O,  but  her  heart  was  fain ! 
And  aye  her  cheek  of  beauty  blushed' 

Like  rose-bud  in  the  rain. 


From  this  the  Hamiltons  of  Clyde 
Their  royal  lineage  draw ; 

And  thus  was  won  the  fairest  bride 
That  Scotland  ever  saw ! 


When  ceased  the  lay,  the  plaudits  rung, 
Not  for  the  bard,  or  song  he  sung ; 
But  every  eye  with  pleasure  shone. 
And  cast  its  smiles  on  one  alone — 
That  one  was  princely  Hamilton ! 
And  well  the  gallant  chief  approved 
The  bard  who  sung  of  sire  beloved. 
And  pleased  were  all  the  court  to  see 
The  minstrel  hailed  so  courteously. 

Again  is  every  courticr*s  gaze 
Speaking  suspense,  and  deep  amaze ; 
The  bard  was  stately,  dark  and  stem. — 
'Twas  Drnmroond  from  the  moors  of  £m. 
Tall  was  his  frame,  his  forehead  high. 
Still  and  mysterious  was  his  eye ; 
His  look  was  like  a  winter-day, 
W  hen  storms  and  winds  have  sunk  away. 
Well  versed  was  he  in  holy  lore ; 
In  cloistered  dome  the  cowl  he  wore, 
But,  wearied  with  the  eternal  strain 
Of  formal  brevints,  cold  and  vain. 
He  wooed,  in  depth  of  Highland  dale, 
The  silver  spring  and  mountain-gale. 

In  gray  Glen-Ample's  forest  deep. 
Hid  from  the  rains  and  tempests^  sweep. 
In  bosom  of  an  aged  wood 
His  solitary  cottage  stood.  ' 


Its  walls  were  bastioned,  dark,  isi  im. 
Dark  was  its  roof  of  fibnot-fera. 
And  dark  the  vista  down  the  lina, 
But  all  was  love  and  peace  within. 
Religion,  roan's  first  friend  and  best 
Was  in  that  home  a  constant  gvcst; 
There,  sweetly,  every  mom  and  etei. 
Warm  orisons  were  poured  to  HetTci: 
And  every  cliff  Glen-Ample  knew,  i 

And  green-wood  on  her  banks  that  gm. 
In  answer  to  his  bounding  string. 
Had  teamed  the  hymns  of  Heaven  to  bk  I 
With  many  a  song  of  mystic  lore,  | 

Rude  as  when  sung  in  days  of  yore. 

His  were  the  snowy  flocks  that  ftnytt 
Adown  Glen-Airtney's  forest-glade; 
And  his  the  goat,  and  chesnut  hioi 
Where  proud  Blpn-Yorlich  clcavei  tke  vis 
There  oft,  when  suns  of  summer  ibise. 
The  bard  would  sit,  and  muse  alote. 
Of  innocence,  expelled  by  man  ; 
Of  nature's  fair  and  wondrous  plai; 
Of  the  eternal  throne  sublime ; 
Of  visions  seen  in  ancient  time; 
Till  his  rapt  sonl  would  leave  her  hmm. 
In  visionary  worlds  to  roam. 
Then  would  the  mists  that  wandered  br 
Seem  hovering  spirits  to  his  eye; 
Then  would  the  breeze^a  whisUiog  ivrtf 
Soft  lulling  in  the  cavern  deep. 
Seem  to  the  enthusiast's  dreamisg  ev 
The  words  of  spirits  whispered  setr. 

Loathed  his  firm  soul  the  meararcd  ckis 
And  florid  films  of  modem  rhyme; 
No  ^ther  lays  became  his  tongue 
But  those  bis  rude  forefathers  sas^. 
And  when,  by  wandering  minstrel  vior^ 
The  mandate  of  his  queen  he  letrsei 
So  much  he  prized  the  ancient  strm 
High  hopes  had  he  the  prize  to  gtii- 
With  modest,  yet  majestic  mien. 
He  tuned  his  harp  of  solemn  straii: 
O  list  the  tale,  ye  fair  and  yonoir* 
A  lay  so  stranga  was  never  sung! 


K  I  L  M  E  N  Y. 

mB   THIRTBBNTH    BAan'i  fONC* 

Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen; 
But  it  wasna  to  meet  Dunetra's  nt»* 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  trt. 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  ceaU  kt 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  Yorlin  siof:* 
And  pu*  the  cress-flower  round  tlie«pn* 
The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hindberryf. 
And  the  nut  that  hang  frae  the  hav^ 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  nwiW  ^ 


But  lang  may  her  minny  look  oVr  ifc*  ^ 
And  lang  may  she  seek  i*  the  greet-** 

shaw; 
Lang  the  laird  of  Dnneira  blame. 
And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  cs***" 
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i^'lieti  many  a  day  had  rome  and  fled, 
^V  hen  ji^ricf  g^rcw  raliii,  and  hope  was  dend, 
^V  hen  ninsii  for  Kilineny 's  soul  had  been  nung, 
>V  hen  the  bedesman  had  prated,  and  the  dead- 
bell  rnng, 
jatc,  late  in  a  g^loaroin  when  all  was  still, 
rV  hen  the  frinf^e  was  red  on  the  wrstlin  hill. 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane*, 
The  reek  o*  the  cot  linng'  over  the  plain, 
jike  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  Its  lane  ; 
rVhcn  the  in^le  lowed  with  an  eiry  Icme, 
^ate,  late  in  tlie  gloamin  Kiimeny  camehame ! 

'Kilmeny,  Kllmeny,  where  have  yon  been  ? 
jiuif^  hae  we  sought  haith  holt  and  den ; 
ty  linn,  by  ftfrd,  and  green-wood  tree, 
fet  yon  are  halesome  and  tnir  to  see. 
»Vhere  gat  you  that  jonp  o*  the  lily  schcen? 
That  bonny  snood  of  the  birk  sae  green? 
knd  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  were 

seen¥ 
{.ilmeny,  Kiimeny,  where  have  yon  been  T* 

iilmrny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace, 
Sut  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kiimeny *s  face; 
in  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
in  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the.emerantlea, 
>r  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
•N>r  Kilraeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where, 
knd  Kiimeny  had  seen  what  she  coold  not 

declare ; 
iilnieny  had  been  where  the  cork  never  crew, 
iVhere  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never 

blew; 
lut  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung, 
knd  the  airs  of  heaven  played   round  her 

tongnc, 
»Vhen  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had 


knd  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been; 
i  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
V  ithouten  snn,  or  moon,  or  night : 
\  here  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream, 
ittd  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam: 
*lie  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
i  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

n  yon  green-wood  there  is  a  waik, 
itii  in  that  waik  there  is  a  wene, 
ifid  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike, 
'hat  neither  has  flesh,  blood,  nor  bane ; 
kiid  down  in  yon  green- wood  he  walks  his 

lane, 
n  that  green  wene  Kiimeny  lay, 
Irr  hosom  happed  wi*  the  flowerets  gay ; 
hit  the  air  was  soft  and  the  silenre  deep, 
nul  honny  Kiimeny  fell  sound  asleep, 
the  kend  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee, 
riil  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  conntryc. 

;he  Vakened  on  conch  of  the  silk  sae  slim, 

ill  Ntrip(*<l  wi*  the  liars  of  the  rainbow's  rim; 

ind  lo«ely  beings  round  were  rife. 

Mm  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life; 

tiid  nyc  they  smiled,  and  *gan  to  speer, 

\  hat  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here?~  I 


Lang  have  I  jonrneycd  the  world  wide, 

A  meek  and  reverent  fere  replied  ; 

Haith  night  and  day  I  have  watched  the  fair, 

£ident  a  thousand  years  and  mair. 

Yes,  I  have  watched  oVr  ilk  degree. 

Wherever  blooms  femenitye; 

But  sinless  virgin,  free  of  stain 

In  mind  and  body,  fand  I  nane. 

Never,  since  the  banquet  of  time. 

Found  I  a  virgin  in  her  prime. 

Till  late  this  bonny  maiden  I  saw 

As  spotless  as  the  morning-snaw : 

Full  twenty  years  she  has  lived  as  free 

As  the  spirits  that  sojourn  this  countrye : 

I  have  brought  her  away  frae  tlie  snares  of 

men. 
That  sin  or  death  she  never  may  ken. — 

They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae 

fair. 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kemed  her 

hair, 
And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere. 
Saying :  Bonny  Kiimeny,  ye Ve  welcome  here ! 
>Vomcn  are  freed  of  the  littand  scorn: 
O,  Idessed  be  the  day  Kiimeny  was  born! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  sec. 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be ! 
Many  a  lang  year  in  sorrow  and  pain. 
Many  a  lang  year  through  the  world  weSn 

pane. 
Commissioned  to  watch  fair  womankind, 
For  it's  they  who  nurice  the  immortal  mind. 
Wo  ha^e  watched  their  steps  as  the  dawning 

shone. 
And  deep  in  the  green-wood  walks  alone; 
By  lily-bower  and  silken  bed. 
The  viewless  tears  have  oVr  them  shed ; 
IlaTe  soothed  their  ardent  minds  to  sleep. 
Or  left  the  couch  of  love  to  weep. 
We  have  seen !  we  have  seen !  but  the  time 

must  come. 
And   the  angels  will  weep  at  tlie  day  of 

doom! 
O,  would  the  fairest  of  mortal  kind 
Aye  keep  the  holy  trnths  in  mind. 
That  kindred  spirits  their  motions  see, 
Who  watch  tlieir  ways  with  anxious  ee. 
And  grieve  for  the  guilt  of  humanitye ! 
O,  sweet  to  Heaven  the  maiden's  prayer 
And  the  sigh  that  heaves  a  bosom  sae  fair ! 
And  dear  to  Heaven  the  words  of  truth. 
And  the  praise  of  virtue  frae  beauty's  mouth ! 
And  dear  to  the  viewless  forms  of  air. 
The  minds  that  kyth  as  the  body  fair! 
O,  bonny  Kiimeny!  free  frae  stain, 
If  ever  you  seek  the  world  again. 
That  world  of  sin,  of  sorrow  and  fear, 
O,  tell  of  the  joys  that  are  waiting  here ; 
And  tell  of  the  signs  you  shall  shortly  see 
Of  the  times  that  are  now,  and   the  time 

that  shall  be.— 

They  lifted  Kiimeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day 
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The  tiky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright, 
The  foantain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light: 
The  emerald  tields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  hlow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid, 
That  her  youth  and  beaaty  never  might  fade; 
And  ihey  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw 

her  lie 
III  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  bye. 
And  she  heard  a  tsong,  she  heard  it  sung, 
She  Icend  not  where ;  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung, 
It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  morn : 
O !  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  born ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see, 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be! 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bright, 
A  borrowed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  of  light ; 
And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dun. 
Like  a  gouden  bow,  or  a  beamless  sun. 
Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair, 
And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  travelling 

the  air. 
But  lang,  lang  after  baith  night  and  day. 
When  the  sun  and  the  world  have  elyed  away; 
When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome 

doom, 
Kilmeny  shall  smUe  in  eternal  bloom ! — 

They  bore  her  away,  she  wist  not  how, 
For  she  felt  not  arm  nor  rest  below ; 
But  so  swift  they  wained  her  through  the 

light, 
Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight  i 
They  seemed  to  split  the  gales  of  air, 
And  yet  nor  gale  nor  breeze  was  there. 
Unnumbered  groves  below  them  grew. 
They  came,  they  past,  and  backward  flew, 
Like  floods  of  blossoms  gliding  on. 
In  moment  seen,  in  moment  gone. 
O,  never  vales  to  mortal  view 
Appeared  like  those  o*er  which  they  flew! 
That  land  to  human  spirits  given. 
The  lowermost  vales  of  the  storied  heaven ; 
From  thence  they  can  view  the  world  below. 
And  heaven*s  blue  gates  with  sapphires  glow, 
More  glory  yet  unmeet  to  know. 

They  bore  her  far  to  a  mountain  green. 
To  see  what  mortal  never  had  seen ; 
And  they  seated  her  high  on  a  purple  sward, 
And  bade  her  heed  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
And  note  the  changes  the  spirits  wrought, 
For  now  she  lived  in  the  land  of  thought. 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nor  sun  nor  skies. 
But  a  crystal  dome  of  a  thousand  dies: 
She  looked^  and  she  saw  nae  land  aright. 
But  an  endless  whirl  of  glory  and  light: 
And  radiant  beings  went  and  came 
Far  swifter  than  wind,  or  the  linked  flame. 
She  hid  her  een  frae  the  dazzling  view ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  a  sun  on  a  summer-sky. 

And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  bye; 

A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay. 

And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  gray ; 


And  that  land  had  vaUeys  sad  hatrr ;  < 
And  marled  seas,  and  a  thovsaad  ikl  •« 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  r  - 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  daszlisc  «- 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  ■iorabfri:. 
The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  desdi^'. . 
Which  heaved  and  trembled,  awl  r 

■wmig.  ' 
On  every  shore  they  seemed  to  be  K*^ - 
For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  dova« 

plain 
A  thousand  times  and  a  thoosaad  ir. 
In  winding  lake  and  placid  firth. 
Little  peaceful  heavens  in  the  bosom  cf 

Kilmeny  sighed  and  seemed  to  gi^'fv^ 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  Ui- 

cleave; 
$he  saw  the  com  wave  on  the  vale. 
She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dal^-. 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  brond  rUr- 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  frred.<r- 
And  she  thought  she  had  seeD  the  las^ . 


She  saw  a  lady  sit  on  a  throne. 
The  fairest  that  ever  the  sun  siuMie  ^ 
A  lion  licked  her  hand  of  milk. 
And  she  held  him  in  a  leish  of  nik: 
And  a  leifu'  maiden  stood  at  her  lit 
With  a  silver  wand  and  meltinirre; 
Her  sovereign  shield  till  love  stole  is 
And  poisoned  all  the  fount  vithia. 

Then  a  gruff  untoward  bedes-Bias  rir 
And  hundit  the  lion  on  his  dame; 
And  the  guardian  maid  wi*  the  dan?*  * 
She  dropped  a  tear,  and  left  her  kc- 
And  she  saw  till  the  queen  f  lae  tbr  a 
Till  the  bonniest  flower  of  the  world  U; 
A  coffin  was  set  on  a  distant  plats. 
And  she  saw  the  red  blood  fall  like  r> 
Then  bonny  Kilmeny*s  heart  grew  «^' 
And  she  turned  away,  and  could  look  c «  - 

Then  the  gruff  grim  carle  giraed  sr  • 
And  they  trampled  him  down,  bat  i 

again; 
And  he  baited  the  lion  to  deeds  of  v 
Till  he  lapped  the  blood  tothekia^d  - 
And  weening  his  head  was  danger  pr 
When  crowned  with  the  rose  and  i  u>\ 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  chased  \     • 
To  feed  wi^  the  deer  on  the  mount. :  - 
He  gowled  at  the  garle,  and  he  £« <  - 

Heavca, 
But  his  mark  was  set,  and  his  arles  r* 
Kilnleny  a  while  her  ecu  withdrew  ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  ys»  ^ 

She  saw  below  her  fair  nnfnrlcd 
One  half  of  all  the  glowing  world. 
Where  oceans  rolled,  and  rivets  ru- 
To  bound  the  aims  of  sinful  mas. 
She  saw  a  people,  fierce  and  fell 
Burst  frae  their  bounds  like  fiend*  ^: 
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liere  lilies  grew  and  the  eagle  flew, 
.nd  she  herked  on  lier  iHTening  crew, 
'ill  the  cities  and  towers  were  rapt  in  a  biaxe, 
Jid  the  thnnder  it  roared  o*er  the  lands  and 

the  seas. 
*he  widows  they  wailed,  and  the  red  blood 

ran, 
nd  she  threatened  an  end  to  the  race  of  man : 
he  never  lened,  nor  stood  in  awe, 
'ill  clanght  by  the  lion^s  deadly  paw. 
^h !  then  the  eagle  swinlted  for  life, 
.nd  brainzelled  up  a  mortal  strife ; 
tut  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south, 
he  met  wi'  the  gowl  of  the  lion*s  mouth. 
V'ith  a  mooted  wing  and  waefu*  maen, 
'he  eagle  sought  her  eiry  again ; 
lut  lang  may  she  cower  in  her  bloody  nest, 
.nd  lang,  lang  sleek  her  wounded  breast, 
lefore  she  sey  another  flight, 
'o  play  wi'  the  norland  lion's  might. 

lot  to  sing  the  sights  Kilmeny  saw, 

0  far  surpassing  nature's  law, 
;he  singer's  voice  wad  sink  away, 

liiA  the  string  of  his  harp  wad  cease  to  play, 
lut  she  saw  till  the  sorrows  of  man  were  bye, 
iud  all  was  love  and  harmony  ; 
"ill  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  calmly  away, 
like  the  flakes  of  snaw  on  a  winter-day. 

lien  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  see 

'he  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye, 

^o  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 

^nd  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen ; 

'o  warn  the  living  maidens  fair, 

^he  loved  of  Heaven,  the  spirits'  care, 

'hat  all  whose  minds  unmelcd  remain 

hall  bloom  in  beauty  when  time  b  gane. 

^ith  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 

hey  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep; 

nd  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane, 

11  happed  with  flowers  in  the  green-wood 

wene. 
/^Iien  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled ; 
/lien  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead; 
/lien  scarce   was  remembered  Kilmeny 's 

name, 
ate,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 
nd  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 
;nt  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ! 
uch  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 
or  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
nd  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 

1  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
[er  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 

nd  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower; 
nd  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye, 
hat  floats  along  the  twilight-sea- 
at  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 
nd  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men; 
cr  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing, 
o  snck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 
at  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 
he  wild  boasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered; 


The  wolf  played  blythlv  round  the  field. 
The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled ; 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 
In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 
O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion! 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame. 
And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed. 
And  murmured  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock; 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock ; 
The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret 

ran; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attonr  them  hung. 
And  the  mcrl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their 

young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and 

gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  green-wood  wene ; 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  sne  green. 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mairseen. 
But  oh,  the  words  that  fell  from  her  mouth. 
Were  words  of  wonder,  and  words  of  truth ! 
But  all  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread. 
For  they  kendna  whether  she  waa  living  or 

dead. 
It  wasna  her  hame,  and  she  couldna  remain, 
She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
And  returned  to  the  land  of  thought  again. 


He  ceased ;  and  all  with  kind  concern 
Blessed  in  their  hearts  the  bard  of  Em. 

By  that  the  chill  and  piercing  air. 
The  pallid  hue  of  ladies  fair. 
The  hidden  yawn,  and  drumbly  eye. 
Loudly  announced  the  morning  nigh: 
Beckoned  the  Queen  with  courteous  smile. 
And  breathless  silence  gazed  the  while: — 

I  hold  it  best,  my  lords,  she  said. 
For  knight,  for  dame,  and  lovely  maid, 
At  wassail,  wake,  or  revel-hall. 
To  part  before  the  senses  pall. 
Sweet  though  the  draught  of  pleasure  be. 
Why  should  wo  drain  it  to  the  lee? 
Though  here  the  minstrel's  fancy  play, 
Light  as  the  breeze  of  summer-day ; 
Though  there  in  solemn  cadence  flow. 
Smooth  as  the  night-wind  o'er  the  snow; 
Now  bound  away  with  rolling  sweep, 
Like  tempest  o'er  the  raving  deep ; 
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High  on  the  morning^s  golden  screen, 
Or  casemate  of  the  rainbow  lean ; — 
Such  beauties  were  in  vain  prolonged. 
The  soul  is  cloyed,  the  niioHtrel  wronged. 
Loud  is  the  morning-blast  and  chill. 
The  snow-drift  spet'dH  along  the  hill ; 
Let  ladies  of  the  stitrm  beware. 
And  knights  of  ladies  take  a  care; 
From  lanes  and  alleys  guard  tliera  well , 
Where  lurking  ghost  or  sprite  may  dwell; 
But  most  avoid  the  dazzling  flare, 
And  spirit  of  the  morning-air; 
Hide  from  their  eyes  that  hideous  form, 
The  ruthless  angel  of  the  storm. 
I  wish,  for  every  gallant's  sake — 
That  none  may  rue  our  Royal  Wake — 
I  wish  what  most  his  heart  approves. 
And  every  lady  what  she  loves, — 
Sweet  be  her  sleep  on  bed  of  down. 
And  pleasing  be  her  dreams  till  noon. 
And  when  you  henr  the  bugle's  strain, 
I-  hope  to  see^ou  all  again. — 


Whether  the  Qneen  to  fear  inclined. 
Or  spoke  to  cheer  the  minstrePs  mind, 
Certes,  she  spoke  with  meaning  leer. 
And  ladies  smiled  her  words  to  hear. 
Yet,  though  the  dawn  of  morning  shone, 
No  lady  from  that  night-wake  gone. 
Not  even  the  qneen,  durst  sleep  alone. 
And  scarce  bad  Sleep,  with  throb  and  sigh, 
O Vr  breast  of  snow,  and  moistened  eye^ 
Outspread  his  shadowy  canopy. 
When  every  fervid  female  mind. 
Or  sailed  with  witches  on  the  wind, 
In  Carlisle  drank  the  potent  wine, 
Or  floated  on  the  foamy  brine. 
Some  strove  the  land  of  thought  to  win, 
Impelled  by  hope,  withstood  by  sin; 
And  some  with  angry  spirit  stood 
By  lonely  stream,  or  pathless  wood. 
And  oft  was  heard  the  broken  sigh. 
The  half-formed  prayer,  and  smothered  cry : 
So  much  the  minds  of  old  and  young 
Were  moved  by  what  the  minstrels  sung. 
What  liOdy  Gordon  did  or  said 
Could  not  be  learned  from  lady's  maid. 
And  Huntly  swore  and  shook  his  head: 
But  she  and  all  her  buskined  train 
Appeared  not  at  the  Wake  again. 


NIGHT  THE   THIRD. 

TnE  storm  had  ceased  to  shroud  the  hill ; 
The  morning's  breath  was  pure  and  chill ; 
And  when  the  sun  rose  from  the  main, 
No  eye  the  glory  could  sustain. 
The  icicles  so  dazzling  bright; 
The  spreading  wold  so  smooth  and  white ; 
The  cloudless  sky,  the  air  so  sheen. 
That  roes  on  Pcntland's  top  were  seen ; 


And  Grampian  mountains,  frowiiif  HA 
Seemed  frozen  'mid  the  northers  d}. 
The  frame  was  braced,  the  mind  m  \r 
To  feat,  or  brisk  hilarity. 

The  sun,  far  on  his  sootheni  tkmt 
Glowed  in  stem  majesty  alone: 
'Twas  like  the  loved,  the  toiUooK'^i; 
That  dawns  on  mountains  west  iwav 
When  the  furred  Indian  hunter  batta 
Fajr  up  his  Appalachian  wastes. 
To  range  the  saiage  haunts,  vdtrt 
In  his  dark  home  the  sullen  bear. 
And  ere  that  noon-day-snn  had  thm 
Right  on  the  banks  of  Duddingttoti. 
Heavens!  what  a  scene  of  noite ud r 
And  busy  brisk  anxiety! 
There  age  and  youth  their  pastiae  til- 
On  the  smooth  ice  that  chaist  the  bi- 
The  Highland-chief,  the  Bordfr-Lusk 
In  waving  plumes,  and  baldricLi  br^ 
Join  in  the  bloodless  friendly  war. 
The  sounding  stone  to  hurl  alar. 
The  hair-breadth  aim,  the  plaodiU  ^ 
The  rap,  the  shout,  the  ardour  j^ftv 
Till  drowsy  day  her  cnrtaio  drtv. 

The  youth  on  erampa  of  p©IW»H  * 
Joined  in  the  race,  the  curve,  thf  *■* 
With  arms  outstretched,  andfootas^ 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  lake  thej  f^ 
And  eastward  far  their  impalte  kerp. 
Like  angels  journeying  o'er  the  derf 

When  night  her  spangled  6ip  wf^fl^ 
Wide  o'er  a  wan  and  sheeted  vorM. 
In  keen  debate  homeward  thry  kit. 
For  well  they  knew  the  Wake  ^»^ 


By  mountain  sheer,  and  coloini  tiX 
How  solemn  was  that  evenio|r>faU! 
The  air  was  calm,  the  stars  wrrt  l^ 
The  hoar-frost  flightered  dowa  \ht  cf 
But  oft  the  listening  groups  stood  it- 
For  spirits  talked  along  the  hill. 
The  fairy-tribes  had  gone  to  won 
In  southland  climes  beneath  tke  «■ 
By  shady  woods,  and  waters  ikfcs- 
And  vales  of  everlasting  green. 
To  sing  of  Scotia's  woodlands  viU. 
Where  human  face  had  never  npHf^ 
The  ghost  had  left  the  haunted  }r« 
The  wayward  bogle  fled  the  ckwr^ 
The  darksome  pool  of  crisp  aid  Tms 
Was  now  no  more  the  kelpie*i  b^t 
But  polar  spirits  sure  liad  spread 
O'er  hills  which  native  fays  bad  !<*' 
For  all  along,  from  cliff*  and  tree, 
On  Arthur's  hill,  and  Salisbor?. 
Came  voices  floating  down  the  sir 
From  viewless  shades  that  linjftw^*' 
The  words  were  fraught  with  mp^\ 
Voices  of  men  they  could  not  br- 
Youths  turned  their  faces  to  tk^f^^ 
With  beating  heart,  and  beaded  c?^« 
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r)  rhieftainn  walked  with  hnntoned  trrad, 
nth    that   thvir    hrartii    shoald    bow    to 

dread : 
ry  feared  the  npiritii  of  the  hill 
sinrul  Scotland  boded  ill. 


Irion  up  hiii  baldrick  drew, 

e  evening-star  was  still  in  view, 

irce  had  the  Pleiads  cleared  the  main, 

Charles  reyoked  his  golden  wain, 
fien  from  the  palace-turrets  rang 
c  bugle's  note  with  warning  clang; 
ch  tower,  each  spire,  in  music  spake, 
jite,*  nobles,  to  Queen  Mary's  Wake, 
e  blooming  maid  ran  to  bedight, 
spangled  lace,  and  robe  of  white, 
at  graceful  emblem  of  her  youth, 

guileless  heart,  and  maiden  truth. 

e  matron  decked  her  candid  frame 

moony  broach,  and  silk  of  flame; 

d   every  Earl  and  Baron  bold 

irk  led  in  clasp  and  loop  of  gold. 

tras  the  last  night  of  hope  and  fear, 

at  bards  could  sing,  or  Sovereign  hear ; 

d  just  ere  rose  the  Christmas-snn, 

e  envied  prize  was  lost  and  won. 

The  bard  that  night  who  foremost  came 

IS  not  enrolled,  nor  known  his  name: 

youth  he  was  of  manly  mold, 

ntle  as  lamb,  as  lion  bold ; 

t  his  fair  face,  and  forehead  high, 

iwed  with  intrusive  modesty. 

fwas  said,  by  bank  of  southland-stream 

Hed  his  youtli  in  soothing  dream  ; 

fs  harp  he  loved,  and  wont  to  stray 

•  to  the  wilds  and  woods  away, 

}.  sing  to  brooks  that  gurgled  bye 

maiden's  form  and  maiden's  eye ; 

it,  when  this  dream  of  youth  was  past, 

>p  in  the  shade  his  harp  he  cast; 

Unsy  life  his  cares  beguiled, 

.  heart  was  true,  and  fortune  smiled. 

-  when  the  Royal  Wake  began, 

ful  ho  came  the  foremost  man, 

see  the  matchless  hard  approved, 

\  list  the  strains  he  once  had  loved. 


Vo  nights  had  passed,   the  bards  had 

sung— 
-•en  Mary's  Harp  from  ceiling  hung, 
which  was  graved  her  lovely  mold, 
et  with  crowns  and  flowers  of  gold ; 
I  many  a  gem  of  dazzling  dye 
wed  on  that  prize  to  minstrel's  eye. 


iio   youth  had    heard    each    minstrel's 

strain, 
[,  fearing  northern  bard  would  gain, 
try  his  youthful  skill  was  moved, 
,  for  himself,  but  friends  be  hived. 


MARY   SCOtt. 


THB   POrRTBENTn    HARD  8   PONG. 

Lord  Pringle's  steed  neighs  in  the  stall. 
His  panoply  is  irksome  grown. 

His  plumed  helm  hangs  in  the  hall. 
His  broad  claymore  is  berry-brown. 

No  more  his  bugle's  evening-peal 
Bids  vassal  arm  and  yeoman  ride. 

To  drive  the  deer  of  Otterdale, 
Or  foray  on  the  border-side. 

Instead  of  hoop  and  battle-knell. 
Of  warrior's  song,  and  revel  free, 

Is  heard  the  lute's  voluptuous  swell 
Within  the  halls  of  Torwoodlee. 

Sick  lies  his  heart  withont  relief ; 

'Tis  love  that  breeds  the  warrior's  woe. 
For  daughter  of  a  froward  chief, 

A  freebooter,  his  mortal  foe. 

But  oh,  that  maiden's  form  of  grace. 
And  eye  of  love„  to  him  were  dear! 

The  smile  that  dimpled  on  her  face 
Was  deadlier  than  the  border-spear. 

That  form  was  not  the  poplar's  stem. 
That  smile  the  dawning's  purple  line ; 

Nor  was  that  eye  the  dazzling  gem 
That  glows  adown  the  Indian  mine. 

Btat  would  you  praise  the  poplar  pale. 
Or  morn  in  wreath  of  roses  drest ; 

The  fairest  flower  that  wooes  the  vale. 
Or  down  that  clothes  the  solan's  breast; 

A  thousand  times  beyond,  above. 
What  rapt  enthusiast  ever  saw; 

Compare  them  to  that  mould  of  love — 
Young  Mary  Scott  of  Tnshilaw ! 

The  war-flame  glows  on  Ettrick  Pen, 
Rounds  forth  the  foray  swift  as  wind. 

And  Tushilaw  and  all  his  men 
Have  left  their  homes  afar  behind. 

O  lady,  lady,  learn  thy  creed. 

And  mark  the  watch -dog's  boisterous  din; 
The  Abbot  comes  with  book  and  bead — 

O  haste,  and  let  the  father  in ! 

And,  lady,  mark  his  locks  so  gray. 
His  beard  so  long,  and  colour  wan; 

O  he  has  mourned  for  many  a  day. 
And  sorrowed  o*er  the  sins  of  man ! 

And  yet  sd  stately  is  Kis  mien. 

His  step  so  firm,  and  breast  so  hold ; 

His  brawny  leg  and  form,  I  ween. 
Are  wondrous  for  a  man  so  old. 
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Short  was  his  greetiniCY  short  and  low. 
His  blessing  short  as  prayer  could  be; 

Bot  oft  he  sighed,  and  boded  woe. 
And  spoke  of  sin  and  misery. 

To  shrift,  to  shrift,  now  ladies  all, 
Yoar  prayers  and  ATe  Marias  learn; 

Haste,  trembling,  to  the  resper-hall. 
Foe  ah !  the  priest  is  dark  and  stem. 

Short  was  the  task  of  lady  old. 
Short  as  confession  well  could  be; 

The  Abbot's  orisons  were  cold. 
His  absolutions  frank  and  free. 

CrO,  Mary  Scott,  thy  spirit  meek 
Lay  open  to  the  searcher's  eye; 

And  let  the  tear  bedew  thy  cheek. 
Thy  sins  are  of  a  crimson  dye. 

For  many  a  loTer  thou  hast  slain. 
And  many  yet  lie  sick  for  thee — 

Young  Gilmanscleuch  and  Deloraine, 
And  Pringle,  lord  of  Torwoodlee. 

Tell  every  wish  thy  bosom  near. 
No  other  sin,  dear  maid,  hast  thou; 

And  well  the  Abbot  lores  to  hear 
Thy  plights  of  Ioto  and  simple  tow. 

*^Why  stays  my  Mary  Scott  so  long? 

What  guilt  can  youth  and  beauty  wail? 
Of  ferrent  thought  and  passion  strong,  . 

Heavens!  what  a  sickening  tedious  talc^P 

O  lady,  cease;  the  maiden's  mind. 
Though  pure  as  morning's  cloudless  beam, 

A  crime  in  every  wish  can  fin^. 
In  noontide-glance,  and  midnight-dream. 

To  woman^s  heart  when  fnir  and  free, 
Her  sins  seem  great  and  manifold ; 

When  sunk  in  gnilt  and  misery. 
No  crime  can  then  her  soul  behold. 

'TIS  sweet  to  see  the  opening  flower 
Spread  its  fair  bosom  to  the  sun ; 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  in  vernal  bower 
The  thrush's  earliest  hymn  begun : 

But  sweeter  far  the  prayer  that  wrings 
The  tear  from  maiden's  beaming  eye; 

And  sweeter  far  the  hymn  she  sings 
In  grateful  holy  ecstasy. 

The  mass  was  said,  but  cold  and  dry 
That  mass  to  Heaven  the  Father  sent ; 

With  book,  and  bead,  and  rosary. 
The  Abbot  to  his  chamber  went. 

The  watch-dog  rests  with  folded' eye 
Beneath  the  portal's  gray  festoon ; 

The  wildered  £ttrick  wanders  bye. 

Loud  murmuring  to  the  careless  moon. 


The  warder  lists  with  hope  ni  ixm 
Far  distant  shout  of  fray  begu; 

The  cricket  tnnes  his  tiny  Rci 
And  harps  behind  theemknta. 

Why  does  the  warder  beid  Im  hoi 
And  silent  stand  the  casemat  vv! 

The  cricket  stops  his  little  reei 
The  sound  of  gentle  step  tt  lieir. 

0  many  a  wight  from  Bord»-t>nk 
Has  reared  the  drowsy  varies  na 

And  many  a  daughter  lain  tvtke, 
When  parents  trowed  her  ileepi^ii 

The  Abbot's  bed  is  well  dows  ^mL 
The  Abbot's  bed  is  soft  asd  ^ 

The  Abbot's  bed  is  cold  as  lead- 
For  why  ?— the  Abbot  is  nst  tkn 

Was  that  the  blast  of  bogle,  btfv 
Far  on  the  night-wind,  wawiif « 

'Tis  nothing  but  the  shepber^'i  hm 
That  keeps  the  watch  on  Citfak^ 

What  means  the  warder's  assYokt 
The  moon  is  west,  'tis  sear  tht^ 

1  thought  I  heard  thewarrisr'i^ 
'TIS  time  the  Abbot  were  avn! 

The  bittern  mounts  the  raoraiBfr-iir 
And  rings  the  sky  with  qaaTermi 

The  watch-dog  sallies  from  ku  ler 
And  bays  the  wind  and  setting  a^ 

'TIS  not  the  breeze,  nor  bitten  «»^ 
Has  roused  the  guarder  from  \»^ 

Along  the  bank,  in  belt  and  attS. 
Come  Tushilaw  and  all  his  v& 

The  Abbot,  from  his  casementt  " 
The  forest-chieftain's  proad  tnPi 

He  heard  the  voice  of  Tosbilav- 
The  Abbot's  heart  ^rew  cddtf^i 

««Haste,  maidens,  call  my  Uiy  hir 
That  room  may  for  ray  ▼ain> ' 

And  bid  my  daughter  come  ssl  ^ 
The  cup  of  joy  with  them  asiv 

Say  we  have  fought  and  woatbct*! 

Have  lowered  our  haughty  fo<"*^ 
And  we  have  driven  the  ndw^  Fj 

That  ever  lowed  hj  Et^ck-«* 

To  hear  a  tale  of  Tanqutshed  ^^ 

.    His  lady  came  ri^ht  cheerfiBi: 

And  Mary  Scott,  lilce  ramwa^^^ 

Stood  blushing  at  her  fiatkcr'i  Ui 

Fast  flowed  the  warrior's  ntkks' 
And  aye  the  red  cup  pasMd  \^ 

But  Mary  Scott  grew  lily  pale 
And  trembled  like  the  aspa  r^^ 
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ow,  lady,  gire  me  welcome  cheer, 
^tteen  of  the  Border  thoo  thalt  he ; 
r  I  hare  brought  thee  gold  and  gear, 
knd  humbled  haugh^  Torwoodlee. 

leat  his  yeomen  in  the  glen, 
[  loosed  his  horses  from  the  stall, 
ilew  the  blood-hound  in  his  den, 
Ind  sooght  the  chief  through  tower  and 
hall. 

is  said,  in  hamlet  mean  and  dark 
Nightly  he  lies  with  leman  dear; 
I  would  giTC  ten  thousand  mark. 
To  see  his  head  upon  my  spear ! 

»  maidens,  every  mat  be  spread 

On  heather,  haum,  or  roegrass  heap, 

id  make  for  me  the  scarlet  bed. 

For  I  have  need  of  rest  and  sleep/' — 

^ay,  my  good  lord,  make  other  choice, 
In  that  you  cannot  rest  to-day ; 
ir  there  in  peaceful  slumber  lies 
A  holy  Abbot,  old  and  gray/* — 

he  chieftain's  cheek  to  crimson  grew, 
Dropt  from  his  hand  the  rosy  wine — 
in  Abbot!  curse  the  canting  crew! 
An  Abbot  sleep  in  conch  of  mine ! 

ow,  lady,  as  my  soul  shall  thriye, 
Vd  rather  trust  my  child  and  thee 
'^ith  my  two  greatest  foes  alive. 
The  King  of  Scots  and  Torwoodlee. 

he  lazy  hoard  of  Melrose  vale 

,Has  brought  my  life,  my  all  to  stake: 

y  lady!  I  have  heard  a  tale, 

^The  thought  o't  makes  my  heart  to  ache ! 

9,  warriors,  hale  the  Tillain  forth, 
'Bring  not  his  loathful  form  to  me; 
)ie  gate  stands  open  to  the  north. 
The  rope  hangs  o*er  the  gallows  tree. 

here  shall  the  burning  breeze  of  noon 
I'Rock  the  old  sensual  sluggard  blind ; 
there  let  him  swing,  till  sun  and  moon 
!  Haire  three  times  left  the  world  behind/' — 
i 

Abbot,  Abbot,  say  thy  prayers, 
^With  orisons  load  every  breath; 
^e  forest-trooper's  on  the  stairs, 
iTo  drag  thee  to  a, shameful  death. 

y> 

Abbot,  Abbot,  quit  the  bed, 
JII  armed  art  thou  to  meet  the  strife; 

'^tc,  don  thy  beard,  and  quoif  thy  head, 

^And  guard  the  door  for  death  or  life. 

r 

i^y  arm  is  firm,  thy  heart  is  stout. 
Yet  thou  canst  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 

t^it  beanty  stands  thy  guard  without, 

[(^Yes,  beauty  weeps  and  pleads  for  thee. 

r«' 

^* 


Proud,  ruthless  man,  by  Tengeance  dri?efiy 
Regardless  hears  a  brother  plead; 

Regardless  sees  the  brand  of  Heaven 
Red  quivering  o'er  his  guilty  head . 

But  once  let  woman's  soothing  tongue 

Implore  his  help  or  clemency. 
Around  him  let  her  arms  be  flung. 

Or  at  his  feet  her  bended  knee— 

The  world's  a  shadow !  vengeance  sleeps ! 

The  child  of  reason  stands  revealed — 
lyhen  beauty  pleads,  when  woman  weeps. 

He  is  not  man  who  scorns  to  yield. 

Stern  Tushilaw  is  gone  to  sleep. 
Laughing  at  woman^s  dread  of  sin ; 

But  first  he  bade  his  warriors  keep 
All  robbers  out,  and  abbots  in. 

The  Abbot  from  his  casement  high 
Looked  out  to  see  the  peep  of  day ; 

The  scene  that  met  the  Abbot's  eye  ' 
Filled  him  with  wonder  and  dismay. 

'Twas  not  the  dews  of  dawning  mild. 
The  mountain's  hues  of  silver  gray. 

Nor  yet  the  Ettrick's  windings  wild, 
By  belted  holm  and  bosky  brae ; 

Nor  moorland  Ranklebum,  that  raved 
By  covert,  clough,  and  greenwood  shaw ; 

Nor  dappled  flag  of  day,  that  waved 
In  streamers  pale  from  Gilmans-law : 

But  many  a  doubted  ox  there  lay 

At  rest  upon  the  castle-lea ; 
And  there  he  saw  his  gallant  gray. 

And  all  the  steeds  of  Torwoodlee. 

Beshrew  the  wont !  the  Abbot  said. 
The  charge  runs  high  for  lodging  here ; 

The  g^ard  is  deep,  the  path  way-kid. 
My  homilies  shall  cost  me  dear. 

Come  well,  come  woe,  with  dauntless  core 
I'll  kneel,  and  con  my  breviary; 

If  Tushilaw  is  versed  in  lore , 
'Twill  be  an  awkward  game  with  me. — 

Now  Tushilaw  he  waked  and  slept. 
And  dreamed  and  thought,  till  noontide- 
hour; 

But  aye  this  query  upmost  kept, 
'What  seeks  the  Abbot  in  my  tower? 

Stem  Tushilaw  came  down  the  stair 
With  doubtful  and  indignant  eye. 

And  found  the  holy  man  at  prayer. 
With  book,  and  cross,  and  rosary. 

^'To  book,  to  book,  thou  reaver  red. 

Of  absolution  thou  hast  need  ; 
The  sword  of  Heaven  hangs  o'er  thy  head. 

Death  is  thy  doom,  and  hell  thy  meed !" — 

M  I 
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«^l*ll  take  my  chance,  tlioii  priest  of  sin, 

Thy  absolntions  I  disdain ; 
Bat  I  will  noose  thy  bearded  chin. 

If  thos  thoa  talkest  to  me  again. 

Declare  thy  business  and  thy  name. 
Or  short  the  route  to  thee  is  given !" — 

'^The  Abbot  I  of  Coldinghame, 
My  errand  is  the  cause  of  UeaTen/* — 

'^Thatshalt  tboa  prove  ere  we  two  part; 

Some  robber  thou,  or  royal  spy : 
But,  Tillain,  I  will  search  thy  heart. 

And  chain  thee  in  the  deep  to  lie! 

Hence  with  thy  rubbish,  host  and  ban, 
>¥hinyards  to  keep  the  weak  in  awe ; 

The  scorn  of  Heaven,  the  shame  of  man — 
No  books  nor  beads  for  Tushilaw!''— 

*'0h !  lost  to  mercy,  foith,  and  love ! 

Thy  bolts  and  chains  are  nought  to  me; 
ril  call  an  angel  from  above. 

That  soon  will  set  the  pris'ner  free."^— 

Bold  Tushilaw,  o^er  stone  and  steep. 
Pursues  the  roe  and  dusky  deer ;    , 

The  Abbot  lies  in  dungeon  deep. 
The  maidens  wail,  the  matrons  fear. 

The  sweetest  flower  on  Ettrick  shaw 
Bends  its  fiiir  form  o*er  grated  keep; 

Young  Mary  Scott  of  Tushilaw 
Sleeps  but  to  sigh,  and  wakes  to  weep. 

Bold  Tushilaw,  with  horn  and  hound. 
Pursues  the  deer  o*er  holt  and  lea ; 

And  rides  and  rules  the  Border  round. 
From  Philiphangh  to  Gilnockye. 

His  page  rode  down  by  Melrose  fair. 
His  page  rode  down  by  Coldinghame ; 

But  not  a  priest  was  missing  there. 
Nor  Abbot,  Friar,  nor  Monk  of  name. 

The  evening  came ;  it  was  the  last 
The  Abbot  in  this  world  should  see ; 

The  bonds  are  firm,  the  bolts  are  fast, 
No  angel  comes  to  set  him  free. 

Yes,  at  the  stillest  hour  of  night 

Softly  unfolds  the  iron  door ; 
Beamed  through  the  gloom  unwonted  light, 

That  light  a  beauteous  angel  bore. 

Fair  was  the  form  that  oVr  him  hung. 

And  fair  the  hands  that  sot  him  free;* 
The  trembling  whispers  of  her  tongue 

Softer  than  seraph's  melody. 
« 
The  Abbot's  soul  was  all  on  flame, 

Wild  transport  through  his  bosom  ran ; 
For  never  angel's  airy  frame 

lYas  half  so  sweet  to  mortal  man. — 


Why  walks  young  Mary  Scott  m  hit 
In  veil  and  cloak  of  cramasye? 


The  porter  opens  wide  the  gate, 
b  bonnet  moves,  and  besdi  1 


Hbl 


hkkp 


Long  may  the  wondering  porter  wat 
Before  the  lady-form  retore; 

Speed,  Abbot,  speed,  nor  halt  dot  kk 
Nor  look  thou  back  to  RaaUebsn 

The  day  arrives,  the  ladiea  pki^ 
In  vain  for  yon  mysterious  wight; 

For  Tushilaw  his  doom  decreed, 
Were  he  an  Abbot,  Lord,  or  U^ 


The  chieftain  caUed  his  ' 

And  ranged  them  round  the  gtlbvii 
Then  bade  them  bring  the  AbNttA 

The  fate  of  fraud  that  all  miglU  m 

The  men  return  of  sense  berefU 
Falter  their  tongues,  thebeyf-taHicfe 

The  door  was  locked,  the  fetters  kft- 
AU  dose !  the  Abbot  was  not  tken! 

The  wondering  warriors  bow  to  M 
And  matins  to  the  Tii^gin  hmn; 

But  Tushilaw  he  gloomed  and  itrt^ 
And  walked  into  the  castle  doak 


But  to  the  Virgin^s  sa(n*ed  i 
'  The  vow  was  paid  in  many  ■  cell; 
And  many  a  rich  oblation  cane 
For  that  amazing  miracle. 

Lord  Pringle  walked  his  glens  alosr. 
,  Nor  flock  nor  lowing  herd  he  «f  i 
But  even  the  king  upon  the  throse 
Quaked  at  the  name  of  Tushikw. 

Lord  Pringle's  heart  was  all  m  iv*- 
Nor  peace  nor  joy  his  bosom  ksrv- 

Twas  for  the  kindest,  sweetest  ^la^ 
That  ever  brushed  the  forest-4ev 

Gfone  is  one  month  with  smile  ui  ^ 
With  dream  by  night  and  wifk  k;« 

A  second  came  with  moistened  eye; 
Another  came  and  passed  away- 

Why  is  the  flower  of  yonder  pik 
Bending  its  stem  to  court  dccsy. 

And  Mary  Scott's  benignant  tm^t 
Like  sun-beam  in  a  w inter-day  f 

Sometimes  her  colour's  like  the  i«* 
Sometimes  'tis  like  the  lily  ptk; 

The  flower  that  in  the  forest  gt«** 
Is  fallen  before  the  summerigtle 

A  mother's  fostering  breast  it  wtm. 

And  dark  her  doubts  of  love,  1  *^ 
For  why  t— she  felt  iU  early  hM*-; 

A  mother's  eye  is  sharp  m  Ic^ ' 
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rifl  done !  the  woman  stands  rerealed ! 

Stetti  Toshilaw  is  waked  to  see; 
lie  bearded  priest  so  well  concealed, 

M^as  Pringle,  lord  of  Torwoodlee! 

ii,  nerer  was  the  thnnder^s  jar, 
'The  red  tornadoes  wasting  wing, 

or  all  the  elemental  war, 
liike  fury  of  the  Border-king. 

e  laughed  alond — his  fanlchion  eyed — 
A  laugh  of  hnming  vengeance  born! — 
Does  thus  the  cowiml  trow/^  he  cried, 
**To  hold  his  conqueror's  power  to  scorn! 

^inks  Tnshilaw  of  maids  or  wires, 
^  Or  such  a  thing  as  Torwoodlee! 
.ad  Mary  Scott  a  thousand  liies. 
These  Utos  were  all  too  few  for  me! 

re  midnight,  in  the  secret  cave, 
'  This  sword  shall  pierce  her  bosom's  core, 
liough  I  go  childless  to  my  grave, 
And  rue  the  deed  for  ererraore! 

had  I  lulled  the  imp  to  rest 
When  first  she  lisped  her  name  to  me, 
r  pierced  her  little  guileless  breast 
'  When  smiling  on  her  nurse's  knee!''— 

Inst  is  your  vengeance,  my  good  lord, 
i  'TIS  just  and  meet  our  daughter  die ; 
or  sharper  than  a  foeman's  sword 

I  Is  fomily-shame  and  injury. 

at  trust  the  ruthless  deed  to  me; 

I I  have  a  vial  potent,  good ; 
Lnmeet  that  all  the  Scotts  should  see 

A  daughter's  corse  embalmed  in  blood! 
I 
nmeet  her  gallant  kinsmen  know 

The  guilt  of  one  so  fair  and  young ; 
iO  cup  should  to  her  mem'ry  flow, 
I  No  requiem  o'er  her  grave  be  sung. 

[y  potent  draught  has  erst  proved  true 
Beneath  my  own  and  husband's  eye; 
rust  me,  ere  falls  the  morning-dew. 
In  dreamless  sleep  shall  Mary  lie!" — 

teven  go  thy  way,  thy  words  are  true, 
I  knew  thy  dauntless  soul  before; 
ut  list — if  thou  deceivest  me  too. 
Thou  hast  a  head !  I  say  no  more."— 

Item  TushiUiw  strode  o'er  the  ley. 
And,  wondering,  by  the  twilight  saw 
crystal  tear  drop  from  his  eye. 
The  first  e'er  shed  by  Tnshilaw! 

grievous  are  the  bonds  of  steel. 
And  blasted  hope  'tis  hard  to  prove; 
lore  grievous  far  it  is  to  feel 
Ingratitude  from  those  wc  love. 


«<Wliat  brings  my  lady  mother  here. 
Pale  as  the  morning-shower  and  coldf 

In  her  dark  eye  why  stands  the  tear? 
Why  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold  ?  " — 

«'My  Mary,  thou  art  ill  at  rest. 
Fervid  and  feverish  is  thy  blood ; 

Still  yearns  o'er  thee  thy  mother's  breast. 
Take  this,  my  chUd,  'tis  for  thy  good  I"— 

0  sad,  sad  was  young  Mary's  plight! 
She  took' the  cup— no  word  she  spake: 

She  had  even  wished  that  very  night 
To  sleep,  and  never  more  to  wale. 

She  took  the  cup— she  drank  it  dry. 
Then  pillowed  soft  her  beauteous  head, 

And  calmly  watched  her  mother's  eye ; 
But  oh  that  eye  was  hard  to  read! 

Her  moistened  eyes,  so  mild  and  meek. 
Soon  sunk  their  auburn  fringe  beneath ; 

The  ringlets  on  her  damask  cheek 
Heaved  gentler  with  her  stealing  breath ! 

She  turned  her  face  unto  the  wall. 
Her  colour  changed  to  pallid  clay; 

Long  ere  the  dews  began  to  fall. 
The  flower  of  Ettrick  lifeless  hiy! 

Why  underneath  her  winding-sheet 
Does  broidered  silk  her  form  enfold  ¥ 

Whv  are  cold  Mary's  buskined  feet 
All  laced  with  belU and  bands  of  gold?— 

«^What  boots  to  me  those  robes  so  gay? 

To  wear  them  now  no  child  have  I ! 
They  should  have  graced  her  bridal  day, 

Now  they  must  in  the  church-yard  lie! 

1  thought  to  see  my  daughter  ride. 
In  golden  gear  and  cramasye. 

To  Mary's  fane,  the  loveliest  bride 
£'er  to  the  Virgin  bent  the  knee. 

Now  I  may  by  her  funeral  wain 
Ride  silent  o'er  the  mountain  gray: 

Her  revel-hall,  the  gloomy  fane; 
Her  bridal  bed,  the  cheerless  clay !" — 

Why  that  rich  snood,  with  plume  and  lace. 
Round  Mary's  lifeless  temples  drawn? 

Why  is  the  napkin  o'er  her  face, 
A  fragment  of  the  lily-lawn?— 

**My  Mary  has  another  home ; 

And  far,  for  though  her  journey  be. 
When  she  to  Paradise  shall  come. 

Then  will  my  child  remember  me  I" — 

O  many  a  flower  was  round  her  spread,     ^ 
And  many  a  pearl  and  diamond  bright, 

And  many  a  window,  round  her  head 
Shed  on  her  form  a  bootless  light! 
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].ord  I*ringle  tat  on  Maygill  brae, 
P<infleriii|^  on  war  and  reng^nce  meet ; 

The  Cadnn  toiled  in  narrow  way. 

The  I'weed  rolled  far  beneath  his  feet 

No4  1  weed,  by  g^lf  and  whirlpool  mazed, 
I'hi  oiigh  dark  wood-glen,  by  him  was  seen. 

For  still  his  thought-set  eye  was  raised 
To  Kttrick  mountains,  wild  and  green. 

SnIIrn  be  sat,  unstaid,  unblest. 

Hit  thought  of  battle,  broil,  and  blood ; 

He  nerer  crossed,  he  never  wist 
Till  by  his  side  a  Palmer  stood. 

««Hn8te,  my  good  lord,  this  letter  read, 
111  bodes  it  listless  thus  to  be; 

Upon  a  die  Fve  set  my  head. 
And  brought  this  letter  far  to  thee.**— 

Loid  Pringle  looked  the  letter  on. 
His  face  grew  pale  as  winter-sky; 

But,  ere  the  half  of  it  was  done. 
The  tear  of  joy  stood  in  his  eye. 

A  purse  he  to  the  Palmer  threw. 
Mounted  the  cleft  of  aged  tree. 

Three  times  aloud  his  bugle  blew. 
And  hasted  home  to  Torwoodlee. 

*Twas  scarcely  past  the  hour  of  noon 
When  first  the  foray-whoop  began; 

And,  in  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 
Through  March  and  Teviotdale  it  ran. 

Far  to  the  south  it  spread  away. 
Startled  the  hind  by  fold  and  tree; 

And  aye  the  watch -word  of  the  fray 
Was,  ''Ride  for  Ker  and  Torwoodlee!'' 

When  next  the  day  began  to  fade. 
The  warriors  round  their  chieftains  range ; 

And  many  a  solemn  tow  they  made. 
And  many  an  oath  of  fell  revenge. 

The  Pringles'  plumes  indignant  dance-^ 

*It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see; 
And  many  a  Ker,  with  sword  and  lance. 
Stood  rank  and  file  on  Torwoodlee. 

As  they  fared  up  yon  craigy  glen. 

Where  Tweed  sweeps  round  the  Thomy- 
hill. 

Old  Gideon  Murray  and  his  men 
The  foray  joined  with  right  good-will. 

They  hasted  up  by  Plora  side. 

And  north  aboTc  Mount-Benger  turn. 

And  lothly  forced  with  them  to  ride 
Black  Douglas  of  the  Craigy-bum. 

When  they  eame  nigh  Saint  Mary's  lake 

The  day-sky  glimmered  on  the  dew; 
They  hid  their  horses  in  the  brake. 


The  lake  one  purple  Talley  lay. 
Where  tints  of  glowing  light  were  as; 

•The  gania  waved  his  cnaeal  way, 
With  yellow  oar  and  qnoif  of  gno. 

The  dark  cock  baye4  above  the  coonk 
Throned  'mid  the  wary  fringe  sf  pk. 

Unwreathed  from  dawning's  fairy  Imb, 
In  many  a  soft  vennilion  fokL 

The^  tiny  skiffs  of  silver  mist 

Lingered  along  the  slnmberiojr  vilr; 

Belled  the  gray  stag  with  fervid  bras 
High  on  the  moors  of  Meggat-^ak. 

There,  hid  in  clough  and  holl(iv4(t, 
Gazing  around  the  still  sublisie,- 

There  lay  Lord  Pringle  and  hii  net 
On  beds  of  heath  and  mooriand  tlijit. 

That  morning  found  rough  Tathikv 
In  all  the  father's  guise  appear; 

An  end  of  all  his  hopes  he  saw 
Shrouded  in  Mary's  gilded  bier. 

No  eye  could  trace  irithont  cODcen 
The  suffering  warrior^s  tronbM  \m\ 

The  throbs  that  heaved  his  botosi  lun 
No  ear  could  bear,  no  heart  cooM  bn^ 

«'Woe  be  to  thee,  thoa  wicked  dsw! 

My  Mary's  prayers  and  acceattiM 
Might  well  have  rendered  vengeascelir' 

This  hand  could  ne'er  have  s&ia  mj  (i* 

But  thou,  in  frenzied  fatal  hour. 
Reft  the  sweet  life,  thoa  gavest,  ns 

And  crushed  to  earth  the  fairest  flsw 
That  ever  breathed  the  breeze  sf  ^ 

My  all  is  lost,  my  hope  ia  fled. 
The  sword  shall  ne'er  be  drawn  ftrl 

Unblest,  unhononred  mj  gray  hes4- 
My  child !  would  I  had'  died  for  tSbd 

The  bell  tolls  o'er  a  new-made  gnr«{ 
The  lengthened  funeral -train  is  whm 

Stemming  the  Yarrow's  silver  watt. 
And  darkening  Dryhopo-holms  st  f0 

When  nigh  the  Virgin's  fane  tbey  M 
Just  by  the  verge  of  holy  grssai 

The  Kers  and  Pringles  left  the  chM 
And  hemmed  the  wondering  Scott* « 

Vassal  and  peasant,  seized  with  irM 
Sped  off,  and  looked  not  once  WW 

And  all  who  came  for  wine  and  briw 
Fled  like  the  chaflT  before  the  vidf 

But  all  the  Scotto  together  flew. 
For  every  Scott  of  name  was  tl 
In  sullen  mood  their  wea|>ena  drv« 


And  back  to  back  for  li^ht  prtfSl 
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mgh  was  the  onset— bout,  nor  threat. 
Nor  word,  was  heard  from  friend  or  foe; 

once  began  the  work  of  fate. 
With  perilous  thrust  and  deadly  blow.  . 

but  the  Harden  lads  were  true. 
And  bore  them  bravely  in  the  broil! 
le  doughty  laird  of  wild  Buccleuch 
Elaged  like  a  lion  in  the  toil. 

s  sword  on  bassenet  was  broke. 
The  blood  was  streaming  to  his  heel, 
it  soon,  to  ward  the  fatal  stroke. 
Up  rattled  twenty  blades  of  steel. 

»ung  Raebum  tilted  gallantly; 
But  Ralph  of  Gilmansclench  was  slain, 
lilip  and  Hugh  of  Baillilee, 
And  William  laird  of  Deloraine. 

sd  Will  of  Thirlestane  came  on 
With  his  long  sword  and  sullen  eye; 
slous  of  ancient  honours  won. 
Woe  to  the  wight  that  came  him  nigh ! 

i  was  the  last  the  ranks  to  break. 
And  flying,  fought  full  desperately; 
length  within  his  feudal  lake 
He  stood,  and  fought,  unto  the  knee. 

ild  looked  he  round  from  side  to  side; 
No  friendly  skiff  was  there  that  day ! 
r  why?  the  knight  in  bootless  pride. 
Had  driTen  them  from  the  wave  away. 

re  did  he  rue  the  stem  decree! 
Red  rolled  the  billow  from  the  west  ! 
d  fishes  swam  indignantly 
Deep  o*er  the  heroes  boardly  breast. 

hen  loud  has  roared  the  wintry  storm, 
Fill  winds  hare  ceased,  and  rains  are  gone, 
lere  oft  the  shepherd's  trembling  form 
Stands  gazing  o'er  gigantic  bone; 

nderin|^  of  Timers  unstaying  tide ; 
3f  ancient  chiefs  by  kinsmen  slain, 
feudal  rights,  and  feudal  pride, 
ind  reckless  Will  of  Thirlestane. 

t  long  shall  Ettrick  rue  the  strife 
That  reft  her  brave  and  generous  son, 
Ko  neW  in  all  his  restless  life 
Did  unbecoming  thing— but  one. 

1  Tushilaw,  with  sword  in  hand, 
ind  heart  to  fiercest  woes  a  prey, 
smed  courting  every  foeman's  brand, 
ind  fought  in  hottest  of  the  fray. 

▼ain  the  gallant  kinsmen  stood 
IrVedged  in  a  firm  and  bristled  ripg ; 
eir  funeral  weeds  are  bathed  in  blood, 
Vo  corslets  round  their  bosoms  cling. 


Against  the  lance  and  helmed  file 
Their  courage,  might,  and  skill  were  vain. 

Short  was  the  conflict,  short  the  while 
Ere  all  the  Scotts  were  bound  or  slain. 

When  first  the  hostile  ,band  upsprung. 
The  body  in  the  church  was  laid. 

Where  vows  were  made,  and  requiems  sung, 
By  matron,  monk,  and  weeping  maid. 

Lord  Pringle  came — before  his  eye 
The  monks  and  maidens  kneeled  in  fear ; 

But  Lady  Tushilaw  stood  bye. 
And  pointed  to  her  Mary^s  bier! 

'^Thon  lord  of  guile  and  malice  keen. 
What  boots  this  doleful  work  to  thee! 

Could  Scotland  such  a  pair  have  seen 
As  Mary  Scott  and  Torwoodlee  ? ''— 

Lord  Pringle  came, — no  word  he  spake. 
Nor  owned  the  pangs  his  bosom  knew; 

But  his  full  heart  was  like  to  break, 
In  every  throb  his  bosom  drew. 

^^O  I  had  weened  with  fondest  heart — 
Woe  to  the  guileful  friend  who  lied ! — 

This  day  should  join  us  ne^er  to  part. 
This  day  that  I  should  win  my  bride ! 

But  I  will  see  that  face  so  meek. 
Cold,  pale,  and  lifeless  though  it  be; 

And  I  will  kiss  that  comely  cheek. 
Once  sweeter  than  the  rose  to  me.*^ — 

With  trembling  hand  he  raised  the  lid. 
Sweet  was  the  perfume  round  that  flew; 

For  there  were  strewed  the  roses  red, 
And  every  flower  the  forest  knew. 

He  drew  the  fair  lawn  from  her  foce, 
*TwBs  decked  with  many  a  costly  wreath ; 

And  still  it  wore  a  soothing  grace 
Even  in  the  chill  abodes  of  death. 

And  aye  he  prestthe  cheek  so  white. 
And  aye  he  kissed  the  lips  beloved. 

Till  pjtying  maidens  wept  outright. 
And  even  the  frigid  monks  were  moved. 

Why  starts  Lord  Pringle  to  his  knee? 

Why  bend  his  eyes  with  watchful  strain? 
The  maidens  shriek  his  mien  to  see; 

The  startled  priests  inquire  in  vain ! 

Was  that  a  sob,  an  earthly  sigh. 
That  heaved  the  flowers  so  lightly  shed  ? 

Twas  but  the  wind  that  wandered  bye. 
And  kissed  the  bosom  of  the  dead ; 

Are  these  the  glowing  tints  of  life 
O^er  Mary^s  cheek  that  come  and  fly  ? 

Ah,  no!  the  red  flowers  round  are  rife. 
The  rose-bud  flings  its  softened  dye. 
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Why  grows  the  gaier'i  dght  m  dfan  ? 

Stay,  dear  iilarioo,  still  beguile! 
Thoa  art  worth  crowns  and  worlds  to  him— 

Last,  dear  iilosion,  hut  awhile! 

Short  was  thy  sway,  frensied  and  short, 
For  ever  fell  the  veil  on  thee; 

Thy  startling  form,  of  fears  the  sport. 
Vanished  in  sweet  reality  !^ 

Tis  past!  and  darkly  stand  revealed 
A  mother's  cares  and  purpose  deep: 

That  kiss,  the  last  adieu  that  sealed. 
Waked  Mary  from  her  death-like  sleep ! 

Slowly  she  raised  her  form  of  grace, 
Her  eyes  no  ray  conceptiTe  flung ; 

And  O,  her  mild,  her  languid  lace. 
Was  like  a  flower  too  early  sprung ! 

*^0  I  lie  sick  and  weary  here. 

My  heart  is  bound  in  moveless  chain; 

Another  cup,  my  mother  dear, 

I  cannot  sleep  though  I  would  fdn!''— 


She  drank  the  wine  with  calm  delay. 
She  drank  the  wine  with  pause  and  sigh : 

Slowly,  a«  wakes  the  dawning  day. 
Dawned  long-lost  thought  in  Mary's  eye. 

She  looked  at  pall,  she  looked  at  bier, 

At  altar,  shrine,  and  rosary; 
She  saw  her  lady  mother  near. 

And  at  her  side  brave  Torwoodlee! 

'Twas  all  a  dream,  nor  bbded  good, 
A  phantom  of  the  fevered  brain! 

She  laid  her  down  in  moaning  mood. 
To  sooth  her  woes  in  sleep  again. 

Needs  not  to  paint  that  joyful  hour. 
The  naptial  vow,  the  bridal  glee. 

How  Mary  Scott,  the  Forest-flower, 
Was  borne  a  bride  to  Torwoodlee. 

Needs  not  to  say,  how  warriors  prayed 
When  Mary  glided  from  the  dome ; 

They  thought  the  Virgin's  holy  shade 
In  likeness  of  the  dead  had  come. 

Diamond  and  ruby  rayed  her  waist. 
And  twinkled  round  her  brow  so  foir; 

She  wore  more  gold  upon  her  breast 
Than  would  have  bought  the  hills  of  Yair. 

A  foot  so  light,  a  form  so  meet. 
Ne'er  trode  Saint  Mary's  lonely  lea ; 

A  bride  so  gay,  a  face  so  sweet. 
The  Yarrow  braes  shall  never  see. 

Old  Tushilaw  deigned  not  to  smile. 

No  grateful  word  hii  tongue  could  say. 

He  took  one  kiss,  blest  her  the  while. 
Wiped  his  dark  eye,  and  turned  away. 


The  Scotts  were  flreed,  aai  pesce  m 
Each  Scott,  each  Kcr,cadiPriicki 

Swore  by  his  name,  aad  by  hii  ivaL 
To  be  firm  friends  far  ensmmt 


Lord  Pringle's  hills  were  stocked  nil 
Drove  after  drove  came  lightJjfo 

But  many  a  Border-Baron  kaev 
Whence  came  the  dower  ts  TirM 


Scai^ce  had  the  closing  mtmmn  nsi 
When  from  the  ring  the  mimtrd  fi 
O'er  foot  of  maid,  and  caae  of  mi 
Three  times  he  foundered  as  ke  m. 
And  his  gilt  harp,  of  flowoy  fnmt. 
Left  ready  for  the  next  that  csot 
Loud  were  the  plaudits,— all  tk  tm 
Their  eyes  turned  to  the  royal  ckir 
They  looked  again, — no  bard  va  t^ 
But  whisper,  smile,  and  qn«sdM  n 
Around  the  ring  anent  thenas! 
While  all  the  noblea  of  the  istU 
Lauded  the  generous  stranger  jttA 

The  next  was  bred  on  sontken  i» 
Beneath  the  mists  of  LammerBiR: 
And  long,  by  Nith  and  crystal  1W 
Had  taught  the  Border-yonth  tt  td 
The  strains  of  Greece,  the  Uti  tlTi 
Were  all  his  theme,  and  all  kii  ff 
Weil  toned  his  voice  of  wan  t*  «?• 
His  hair  was  dark  as  raven's  vog; 
His  eye  an  intellectual  lance; 
No  heart  could  bear  its  sear^i^  ^ 
But  every  bard  to  him  was  dear; 
His  heart  was  kind,  his  soul  mteat 

When  first  of  Royal  Wake  ke  b^ 
Forthwith  it  chained  his  sole  rrf^' 
It  was  his  thought,  his  hoarij  tfce» 
His  morning-prayer,  his  ntdn^t-^ 
Knights,  dames,  and  squires  of  csci^ 
He  deemed  as  fond  of  songs  ai  k. 
And  talked  of  them  coatinnally- 
But  when  he  heard  the  Higklasi-it" 
Scarce  could  his  breast  his  tool  c*^ 
'Twas  ail  unequalled,  and  ws«U  t^ 
Immortal  Bards !  immortal  Wakf- 
About  Dunedin  streets  he  las. 
Each  knight  be  mot,  each  maii  ^ 
In  field,  in  alley,  tower,  or  kaH     , 
The  Wake  waa  first,  the  Wake  ^* 


Alike  to  him  the  aouth  or  isrA. 
So  high  he  held  the  minstrel-vt[^ 
So  high  his  ardent  mind  was  vrMP* 
Once  of  himself  he  scarcely  tkMC^ 
Dear  to  his  heart  the  straia  ssWia'- 
The  strain  admired  in  ancient  tia^* 
And  of  his  minstrel-honours  F*"^^ 
He  strung  his  harp  too  high,  !••  ^ 
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TRB  wirrumnm  Buu»*f  sono. 

t   hdth-cock  hftd  whimd  at  the  bretk 

of  the  mora, 
I  moon  of  her  tauels  of  •ilTerwatshora, 
en  hoary  King  Edward  hiy  tOMing  in  ire, 
blood  in  a  ferment,  hii  bosom  on  fire : 
battle- files,  ■tretched  o^er  the  valiey, 
were  still 
Eden*a  piae-foreets  that  darkened  the  hill. 

slept— bnt  his  Tisions  were  loathly  and 


gnm; 
andhowq 


w  qaiTered  his  Up  I  and^how  quaked  erery 

limb! 
dall-moviag  eye  showed  how  troabled 

his  rest, 
deep  were  the  throbs  of  his  laboaring 
breast. 

■aw  the  Scot's  banner  red  streaming  on 
high; 

t  fierce  Scottish  warriors  determined  and 
nigh; 

sir  column  of  steel,  and,  bright  gleaming 
before, 

t  lance,  the  broad  target,  and  Highland- 
claymore. 

,  lo !  at  their  head.  In  stern  glory  appeared 

t  hero  of  heroes  so  hated  and  feared ; 

as  the  exile  of  Rachrin  that  led  the  array, 
Walhioe's  spirit  was  pointing  the  way  i 

rye  was  a  torch,  beaming  rain  and  wrath, 
graved  ao  his  helmet  was — Fen^oace 
or  death! 

at  Ethiopia's  desert  domain, 

ere  whirlwinds  new  monntuns  up-pile 

on  the  plain,    . 
ir  crested  brown  billows,  fierce  curling 

on  high, 
shadow  the  sua,  and  are  tossed  to  the  sky ; 
.  meeting  each  other,they  burst  and  recoil, 
,    thunder,  and    sink,  with  a  reeling 

turmoil: 
I  rradful  the  onset  that  Edward  beheld, 
'tut  his  brave  legions  were  heaped  on  the 

field, 
plnidod  blueHighlander,swiftas  the  wind, 
>ad  terror  before  him,  and  ruin  behind. 
':k  clouds  of  blood-vapour  brood  over  the 

slain, 
{  Pembroke  and  Howard  are  stretched 

on  the  plain. 

chieftain  he  hated,all  covered  with  blood, 
nearer  and  nearer  approached  where  he 
stood. 
<*ould  net  retreat,  and  no  succour  was 
near — 
scorpion t  he  cried,   and  purraed  his 
career, 
king  felt  the  iron  retreat  from  the  wound, 
•and  to  uphold  hlm,he  sunk  on  the  ground : 


His  spirit,  escaped  on  the  wings  o^thc  wind. 
Left  terror,  confusion,  and  carnage  behind, 
Till  on  the  green  Pentland  he  thought  he 

sat  lone. 
And  pondered  on  troubles  and  times  that  were 

gone. 

He  looked  over  meadow,  broad  river,  and 

downe. 
From  Ochers  fair  mountains  to  Lammermore 

brown ; 
He  still  found  his  heart  and  desires  were  the 

same; 
He  wished  to  leave  Scotland  nor  sceptre 

He  thought,  as  he  lay  on  the  green  mountain 

thyme, 
A  spirit  approached  him  In  manner  sublime. 
At  first  she  appeared  like  a  streamer  of  light. 
But  still,  as  she  neared,  she  was  formed  to  his 

sight 
Her  robe  was  the  blue  silken  veU  of  tliesky. 
The  drop  of  the  amethyst  deepened  its  dye; 
Her  crown  was  a  helmet,  emblasoned  with 

pearl; 
Her  mantle  the  sun-beam,  her  bracelets  the 

beryl; 
Her  hands  and  her  feet  like  the  bright  bura- 

ing  levin; 
Her  fkce  was  the  fece  of  an  angel  from  heaven : 
Around  her  the  winds  and  the  echoes  grew 

still. 
And  rainbows  were  formed  In  the  cloud  of 

the  hill. 

Like  music  that  floats  o'er  the  soft  heaving 
deep, 

When  twilight  has  lulled  aU  the  breeses 
aslee(t 

The  wild  fkirr-airs  in  our  forests  that  rung. 

Or  hymn  of  the  sky  by  a  seraph  when  sung; 

So  sweet  were  the  tones  on  the  fhncy  that 
broke> 

When  theGnardian  of  Scotiand's  proud  moun- 
tains thus  spoke : — 

«' What  boots,  mighty  Edward,  thy  victories 

won? 
'Tis  over—thy  sand  of  existence  is  run ; 
Thy  laurels  are  fhded,  dispersed  hi  the  blast ; 
Thy  soul  from  the  bar  of  Omnipotence  cast. 
To  wander  bewildered  o'er  mountain  and 

pfadu. 
O'er  lands  thou  hast  steeped  with  the  blood 

of  the  slain. 

««T  heard  of  thy  guerdon,  I  heard  it  on  high : 
Thou'rt  doomed  on  these  moonta  ns  to  linger 

and  lie. 
The  mark  of  the  tempest,  the  sport  of  the  wind. 
The  tempest  of  conscience,  the  storm  of  the 

mind. 
Till  people  thou'st  hatcd,andswora  to  subdue. 
Triumphant  from  bondage  shall  burst  in  thy 

view. 
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Their  sceptre  and  liberty  bravely  refrain, 
And  climb  to  renown  over  monntaint  of  tlain. 

««I  thought  (and  I  joined  my  endeavours  to 

thine) 
The  time  was  arrived  when  the  two  should 

'  combine ; 
For  'tis  known  that  they  will  'mong  the  hosts 

of  the  sky, 
And  we  thought  that  blest  era  of  concord 

was  nigh. 
But  ages  unborn  yet  shall  flit  on  the  wing. 
And  Scotland  to  England  ere  then  give  a  king ; 
A  fkther  to  monarchs,  whose  flourishing  sway 
The  ocean  and  ends  of  the  earth  shall  obey. 

"See  yon  little  hamlet  overshadowed  with 

smoke. 
See  yon  hoary  battlement  throned  cAi  the  rock, 
Even  there  shall  a'  city  in  splendour  break 

forth, 
The  hanghtyDunedin,the  Queen  of  theNorth; 
There  learning  shall  flourish,and  libertysmile. 
The  awe  of  the  world  and  the  pride  of  the  isle. 

"But  thy  Iimely  spirit  shall  roam  in  dismay. 

And  weep  o*cr  thyjabours  so  soon  to  decay. 

In  yon  western  plain,  where  thy  power  over- 
threw 

The  bulwarks  of  Caledon,  valiant  and  few ; 

Where  beamed  the  red  faulchion  of  ravage 
and  wrath; 

Where  tyranny,  horsed  on  the  dragons  of 
death. 

Rode  ruthless  through  blood  of  the  honoured 
and  just. 

When  Graeme  and  brave  Stuart  lay  bleeding 
in  dust,. 

The  wailing^ of  liberty  pierced  the  sky; 

The  Eternal,  in  pity,  averted  his  eye ! 

"Even  there  the  dread  power  of  thy  nations 

combined, 
Proud  England,  green  Erin,  and  Normandy 

joined, 
Exulting  in  numbers,  and  dreadful  array. 
Led  on  by  Carnarvon,  to  Scotland  away. 
As  thick  as  the  snow-flakes  that  pour  from 

the  pole. 
Or  silver-maned  waves  on  the  oce^n  that  roll, 
By  a  handful  of  heroes,  all  desperate  driven, 
Impelled  by  the  might  and  the  vengeance 

of  Heaven, — 
By  them  shall  these  legions  be  all  overborne. 
And  melt  from  the  field  like  the  mist  of  the 

morn. 
The  Thistle  shall  rear  her  rough  front  to 

the  sky. 
And  the  Rose  and  the  Shamrock  at  Carron 

shall  die. 

"How  couldst  thou  imagine  those  spirits  of 

flame 
Would  stoop  to  oppression,  to  slavery,  and 

shame  ? 


Ah!  never;  the  lion  may  coufh t<i  ■ 
The  mighty  leviathan  bead  and  . 
But  the  Scots,  round  their  kin:  . 

banarr  '.r 
Their  moimtains  will  keep  a^in»« 

the  wori: 

King  Edward  awoke  with  a  gT(uc  r 
The  vision  was  vanished,  bst  no[ 

heart! 
His  courage  was  high,  but  hU  v: 

gone; 
He  cursed  the  Scotch  nation,  ar.i'  . 

lead  oc. 
His  legions  moved  on  likea  cJtmd . . . 
But  fierce  was  the  fever  that  bu 

breut  i 
On  sand  of  the  Solwaj  they  rr^K 
Where  the  soul  of  the  king  aad  n- 

fled. 
He  heard  not  the  sound  of  the  e%  rQ'i 
But  the  whisper  that  died  on  :" 

was— ^i: 


The  bard  had  sung  so  bold  and  ^ . 
While  patriot  fire  flashed  from  h- 
That  ere  King  Edward  won  to  n* 
Or  sheet  was  spread  above  liU  i-r*  .1 
The  harp-strings  jarred  in  viid  i?  >  1 
The  minstrel  throbbed,  his  mw  « < 
Upon  his  harp  he  leaned  bis  hnc 
And  softly  from  the  ring  vai  i^^ 

The  next  was  from  a  westrni  1: 
Where  Nith  winds  slowly  down  !:  ' 
Where  play  the  waves  o*er  goldir . 
Like  mimic  billows  of  the  maio 
Of  the  old  elm  his  harp  wa«  du>!( 
That  bent  o'er  Cluden's  lonelie«t  -  > 
No  gilded  sculpture  round  her  ^'    ' 
For  his  own  hand  that  harp  had  i*' 
In  stolen  hours,  when,  labour  dir 
He  strayed  to  view  the  partio^  »-' 
O,  when  the  toy  to  him  so  fair. 
Began  to  form  beneath  his  carr. 
How  danced  his  youthful  hf art  « 
How  constant  grew  the  dear  rnir  ' 
The  sun  would  chamber  in  the  h*- 
The  red  stkr  rise  o^r  Lochfrbtr.: 
The  solemn  moon,  in  sickly  httt\ 
Waked  from  her  eastern  coach  (>'  ^ ' 
Would  half  way  gain  the  vanit  01 
Bathe  in  the  Nith,  slow  steaitoc  ' 
And  still  the  bard  his  task  wooit: 

When  his  first  notes,  from  cour'  ^\ 
Arrested  maiden  on  her  way ; 
When  ceased  the  reaper*s  eveoii:  t 
And  paused  the  shepherd  of  tfcr  >''■ 
Bootless  all  higher  worldly  h\i*^ 
To  crown  our  minstrel's  hiippio*** 
What  all  the  joys  by  fortune  fri»f»- 
To  cloyless  song,  the  gift  sf  H'*"'* 
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That  harp  conld  make  the  matron  stare, 
ristle  the  peasant**  hoary  hair, 
ake  patriotr-breatts  with  ardoor  glow, 
id  warrior  pant  to  meet  the  foe; 
id  long  by  Nith  the  maidens  young 
lall  chant  the  strains  their  minstrel  sang. 
:  ewe-bught,  or  at  evening-fold, 
hen  resting  on  the  daisied  wold, 
>iiibing  their  locks  of  waving  gold, 
rt  the  fair  group,  enrapt,  shall  name 
beir  lost,  their  darling  Cunninghame ; 
is  was  a  song  beloved  in  youth, — 
tale  of  weir — a  tale  of  truth. 


DUMLANRI6. 

TRB  sirrBsirrH  bard's  soro. 

ho*s  he  that  at  Dumlanrig's  gate 
sllas  so  loud,  and  raps  so  late  ? 
jr  warder^s  threat,  nor  porter*s  growl, 
lestion,  nor  watch-dog*s  angry  howl, 
3  once  regards,  but  rap  and  call, 
inndering  alternate,  shake  the  wall, 
le  captive,  stretched  in  dungeon  deep, 
aked  from  his  painful  visioned  sleep, 
8  meagre  form  from  pavement  raised, 
id  listened  to  the  sounds  amazed: 
»th  bayle  and  keep  rang  with  the  din, 
id  Douglas  heard  the  noise  within. 

fo!  rise,  Damlanrig!  all's  at  stake! 
i!  rise,  Dumlanrig!  Douglas,  wake! — 
ow,  warder— blow  thy  warning  shrill, 
^ht  up  the  beacon  on  the  hill, 
r  round  thee  reaves  thy  ruthless  foe— 
ise,  Damlanrig!  Douglas,  ho!''~ 

s  fur-cloak  round  him  Douglas  threw, 
d  to  the  crennel  eager  flew. 
^  hat  news?whatnews?tbou  stalwart  groom, 
ho  thus,  in  midnights  deepest  gloom, 
ingst  to  my  gate  the  loud  alarm 
foray  wide  and  country  harm? 
hat  are  thy  dangers?  what  thy  fears? 
Y  out  thy  message — Douglas  hears.'* 

aste,  Douglas!  Douglas,  arm  with  speed, 
d  mount  thy  fleetest  hattle-steed ; 
r  Lennox,  with  the  southern  host, 
fiom  thou  hast  baulked  and  curbed  the  most, 
(e  locusts  from  the  Sol  way  blown, 
?  spread  upon  thy  mountains  brown : 
[)ke  from  their  camp  in  search  of  prey, 
ey  drive  thy  flocks  and  herds  away ; 
used  by  revenge,  and  hunger  keen, 
ey*ve  swept  the  hills  of  fair  Dalveen ; 
r  left  thee  ballock,  goat,  or  steer, 
all  the  holms  of  Durisdeer. 
D  troop  came  to  my  father's  hall ; 
ey  burnt  our  tower— they  took  our  all. 
dear,  my  only  sister  May, 
force  the  ruffians  bore  away; 
r  kid,  nor  lamb,  bleats  in  the  glen, 
)and  all  lonely  Locherben!  « 


My  twenty  men,  I  have  no  moe, 
Eager  to  cross  the  roaming  foe. 
Well  armed  with  hauberk  and  broad-sword, 
Keep  ward  atCarople*s  rugged  ford. 
Before  they  bear  their  prey  acrossi 
Some  Southrons  shall  their  helmets  lose, 
If  not  the  hearts  those  helmets  shield,— 
O,  haste  thee,  Douglas,  to  the  field!"— 
With  that  his  horse  around  he  drew. 
And  down  the  path  like  lightning  flew. 

Arm,  cried  the  Douglas,  one  and  all! 
And  vanished  ft'om  the  echoing  wall. 
Arm!  was  the  word;  along  it  ran 
Through  manor,  bayle,  and  barbican; 
And  clank  and  clatter  burst  at  once 
From  every  loop  of  hall  and  sconce. 
With  whoop  of  groom,  and  warder's  call. 
And  prancing  steeds,  'twas  hurry  all. 

At  first,  like  thunder's  distant  tone. 
The  rattling  din  came  rolling  on; 
Echoed  Dumlanrig-woods  around. 
Louder  and  loader  swelled  the  sotfnd,    . 
Till  like  the  sheeted  flame  of.  wonder. 
That  rends  the  shoals  of  heaven  asunder. 

When  first  the  word:  To  arms!  was  given, 
Glowed  all  the  eastern  porch  of  heaven  ; 
A  wreathy  cloud  of  orient  brown 
Had  heralded  the  rising  moon. 
Whose  verge  was  like  a  silver  bow, 
Bending  o'er  Ganna's  lofty  brow; 
And  ere  above  the  mountain  blue 
Her  wasted  orb  was  rolled  in  view, 
A  thousand  men,  in  armour  sheen. 
Stood  ranked  upon  Dumlanrig-green. 

The  Nith  they  stemmed  in  firm  array; 
For  Cample-ford  they  bent  their  way. 
Than  Douglas  and  his  men  that  night. 
Never  saw  yeomen  nobler  sight; 
Mounted  on  tall  curvetting  steed. 
He  rode  undaunted  at  their  head; 
His  shadow  on  the  water  still. 
Like  giant  on  a  moving  hill. 
The  ghastly  huU's-heaa  scowled  on  high, 
Emblem  of  death  to  foemen*s  eye; 
And  bloody  hearts  on  streamers  pale, 
Waved  wildly  In  the  midnight-gale. 

O,  haste  thee,  Douglas !  haste  and  ride ! 
Thy  kinsmen's  corpses  stem  the  tide! 
What  red,  what  dauntless  youth  is  he. 
Who  stands  in  Cample  to  the  knee; 
Whose  arm  of  steel,  and  weapon  good. 
Still  dyes  the  stream  with  Southron  blood, 
While  round  him  fall  his  foithful  men  ? 
'TIS  Morison  of  Locherben. 
O,  haste  thee,  Douglas  to  the  fray. 
Ere  won  be  that  important  way! 
The  Southron's  countless  prey,  within 
The  dreadful  coils  of  Crighup  linn. 
No  passage  from  the  moor  can  find, — 
The  wood  below,  the  gnlf  behind: 
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One  puM  there  w,  ami  ose  alone. 
And  in  that  pati  ttamla  Moruen. 
Who  croatea  there,  or  man  or  heatt. 
Mast  mak^  their  paieage  o*er  his  br^tt. 
And  over  heape  of  mangled  dead. 
That  dam  red  Cample  from  its  bed. 
His  sister's  cries  his  soul  alarm. 
And  add  new  yigoor  to  his  arm. 
His  twentj  men  are  waned  to  ten — 
O,  haste  to  dauntless  Locherbea! 

The  Sonthrons,  baulked,  impatient  torn. 
And  crowd  once  more  the  fatal  boarn. 
All  desperate  grew  the  work  of  death. 
No  yielding  but  with  yielding  breath; 
£ven  still  lay  every  death-strack  man. 
For  footing  to  the  farions  Tan. 
The  little  band  was  seised  with  dread. 
Behind  their  rampart  of  the  dead ; 
Power  from  their  arms  began  to  flr* 
And  hope  within  their  breasts  to  die, 
When  loud  they  heard  the  cheering  word 
Of— Douglas!  Douglas!  cross  the  ford; 
Then  turned  the  Southron  swift  as  wind, 
For  fierce  tho  battle  raged  behind. 

O,  stay,  braye  Morison!  O,  stay! 
Guard  but  that  pass  till  break  of  day ; 
Thy  flocks,  thy  sister  to  retrieye. 
That  task  to  doughty  Douglas  leaye: 
Let  not  thine  ardour  all  betray, — 
Thy  might  b  spent— braye  warrior,  stay. 

t>,  for  the  lyre  of  heayen,  that  rung 
When  Linden's  lofty  hymn  was  sung; 
Or  his,  who  from  the  height  beheld 
The  reeling  strife  of  Flodden  field! 
Then  far  on  wing  of  genius  borne 
Should  ring  the  wonders  of  that  room: 
Mom!— ah!  how  many  a  warrior  bold 
That  mom  was  never  to  behold! 
When  rival  rank  to  rank  drew  nigh. 
When  eye  was  fixed  on  foeman's  eye. 
When  lowered  was  lance,  and  bent  was  bow» 
And  faulchion  clenched  to  strike  the  blow. 
No  breath  was  heard,  nor  ckink  of  mail. 
Each  face  with  rage  grew  deadly  pale: 
Trembled  the  moon's  reluctant  ray; 
The  breexe  of  heaven  sunk  soft  away. 

So  fkirions  was  that  onset's  shock, 
Destruction's  gates  at  once  unlock: 
'Twas  like  the  earthquake's  hollow  groan. 
When  towers  and  towns  are  overthrown : 
'Twas  like  the  river's  midnight  crush. 
When  snows  dissolve,  and  torrents  rush ; 
When  fields  of  ice,  in  rude  array. 
Obstruct  its  own  resistless  way: 
'Twas  like  the  whirlwind's  rending  sweep : 
'Twas  like  the  tempest  of  the  deep. 
Where  Corrybraken's  surges  driven. 
Meet,  mount,  and  lash  the  breast  of  heaven. 

'Twis  foot  to  foot,  and  brand  to  brand ; 
Oft  hilt  to  hilt,  and  hand  to  hand; 


Oft  gallant  foeaMii,  wm  la  tdl, 
Dead  in  eaeh  otho-'s  bsaams  M! 
The  horsemen  met  with  mighta^N 
Then  reeled,  and  wheeled,  mimA^ 
A  thousand  spears  mm  haaberfcs  ksf. 
A  thousand  swords  mi  hefaneii  ds* 
Where  might  was  with  the  lesUrr  U 
Still  there  the  line  of  battle  Wit; 
As  oft  recoiled  from  6aak  aswl, 
While  blows  feU  thii^  as  raiting  h^ 
Nature  stood  mute  that  lateM  Imst^ 
All  save  the  ranks  on  Cample  ■•■. 
And  mountain-goata  that  kft  tkir  h 
And  bleating  fled  to  Garrock-gki. 

Dumlanrig,  aye  in  battle  kees. 
The  foremost  in  the  broil  wu  wm 
Woe  to  the  warrior  dared  witkrtd 
The  progress  of  his  deadly  hmil 
He  sat  so  firm,  he  reined  os  wtH, 
Whole  ranks  before  his  chargwfdL 
A  valiant  youth  kept  by  his  iMe, 
With  crest  and  armovr  criawoB  <yd; 
Charged  still  with  him  the  yi^iS^k 
And  seconded  his  every  Mow. 
The  Douglas  wondered  whence  Urn 
And  askol  his  lineage  and  hit  nar: 
'Twas  he  who  kept  the  narrow  viy. 
Who  raised  at  first  the  battle-fn?. 
And  roused  Dumlanrig  and  hk  mm,- 
Brave  Morison  of  Locherbea. 

My  chief,  he  said,  forgive  mj  for 
For  one  than  life  to  me  more  4csr; 
But  late  I  heard  my  sister  cfj: 
Dumlanrig,  now  thy  weapon  plj- 
Her  guard  waits  in  yon  hollow  lea 
Beneath  the  shade  of  spreadiig  tm 

Dumlanrig's  eye  with  ardour  likm; 
Follow!  he  cried,  and  spurred k'a a 
A  close  gasoon  the  horseaNa  mtfk, 
Douglas  and  Morison  the  hcsi 
And  through  the  ranks  impetasM^ 
By  dint  of  lance  and  broad  clsya*^ 
*Mid  shouts,  and  groans  of  psrtiif  ^ 
For  hard  and  doubthil  was  Iks  itnk 
Behind  a  knight,  firm  belted  ss, 
They  found  the  fair  May  M9rim- 
But  why,  through  all  Dnadaaii^'i  «* 
Search  her  bright  eyes,  and  sesrchiii 
A  stranger  mouats  her  oa  hii  ^' 
Brave  Morison,  where  art  tiKNi  ^^ 
The  drivers  for  their  booty  ff*^ 
And,  soon  as  Cample-ford  wts  drti*^ 
To  work  they  fell,  and  forced  ivr 
Across  the  stream  their  nigkty  ^ 
The  bleating  flocks  ia  terror  na 
Across  the  bloody  breast  of  ■>■>]. 
Even  the  dull  cattle  gased  witk  ^ 
And  lowing,  founderod  o'er  lbs  ^ 


The  Southrons  still  the  fight  i 
Though  broke,  they  closed  smII^^ 
Till  shouting  drivers  gave  lli«  ^ , 
That  all  the  flocks  had  deaiti  1^*^ 
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en  to  tjhat  pus  the  bands  retire, 
1  safely  braved  Dnmlanrig's  ire. 
ihlj  he  tried,  and  tried  in  vain, 
Bit  '.steep,  that  fatal  path  to  gain ; 
dly  prolonged  th*  anequal  fraj, 
i  lost  his  men,  and  lost  the  day. 
id  the  battle's  fiercest  shoek, 
ree  spears  were  on  his  bosom  broke ; 
en  forced  in  flight  to  seek  remede, 
d  it  not  been  his  noble  steed, 
at  swift  away  his  master  bore, 
ne'er  had  seen  Dnmlanrig  more. 

e  day-beam,  from  his  moonlight  sleep, 
iv  Qaeensberry  began  to  peep, 
eeled  drowsy  on  the  moantain-fem, 
length  rose  tiptoe  on  the  cairn, 
ibracing,  in  his  bosom  pale, 
e  stars,  the  moon,  and  shadowy  dale. 
len  what  a  scene  appalled  the  view, 

Cample-moor,  as  dawning  drew ! 
9ng  the  parple  heather  spread, 
y  mixed  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 
sm  foemen  there  from  qnarrel  cease, 
ho  ne'er  before  had  met  in  peace ; 
va  kinsmen  good  the  Douglas  lost, 
d  full  three  hundred  of  his  host, 
ith  one  by  him  lamented  most, 
le  flower  of  all  the  Nithsdale  men, 
»aDg  Morisoo  of  Locherben. 

le  Sonthrona  did  no  foot  pnrsae, 
>r  seek  the  conflict  tp  renew. 
ley  knew  not  at  the  rising  sun 
hat  mischief  they'd  to  Douglas  done, 
It  to  the  sonth  pursued  their  way, 
ad  to  escape  with  such  a  prey. 

•ave  Douglas,  where  thy  pride  of  weir? 
nw  stinted  in  thy  bold  career ! 
oe,  that  the  Lowther  eagle's  look 
lonld  shrink  before  the  Lowland  rook ! 
c»e,  that  the  lordly  lion's  paw 
f  ravening  wolves  should  sink  in  awe ! 
at  doubly  woe,  the  purple  heart 
lould  tarnished  from  the  field  depart ! 

''aa  it  the  loss  of  kinsmen  dear, 

r  crusted  scratch  of  Southron  spear  ? 

^as  it  thy  dumb,  thy  sullen  host, 

hj  glory  by  misconduct  lost? 

r  thy  proud  bosom,  swelling  high, 

ade  the  round  tear  roll  in  thine  eye? 

h !  no ;  thy  heart  was  doomed  to  prove 

he  sharper  pang  of  slighted  love. 

^hat  vision  lingers  on  the  heath, 

fitting  across  the  field  of  death ; 

ts  gliding  motion,  smooth  and  still 

M  vapour  on  the  twilight-hill, 

r  the  last  ray  of  falling  even 

bed  throogh  the  parting  cloads  of  heavea? 

» it  a  sprite  that  roams  forlorn? 

fr  angel  from  the  bowers  of  mom. 


Come  down  a  tear  of  heaven  to  shed. 

In  pity  o'er  the  valiant  dead  ? 

No  vain,  no  fleeting  phantom  this ! 

No  vision  from  the  bowers  of  bliss ! 

Its  radiant  eye,  and  stately  tread. 

Bespeak  some  beauteous  mountain-maid ! 

No  rose  of  Eden's  bosom  meek. 

Could  match  that  maiden's  moistened  cheek  ; 

No  drifted  wreath  of  morning-snow, 

The  whiteness  of  her  lefty  brow; 

Nor  gem  of  India's  purest  dye, 

The  lustre  of  her  eagle-eye. 

When  beauty,  Eden's  boweirs  within. 
First  strietched  the  arm  to  deeds  of  sin; 
Wheo  passion  burned,  and  prudence  slept. 
The  pitying  angels  bent  and  wept 
But  tears  more  soft  were  never  shed. 
No,  not  when  angels  bowed  the  head, 
A  sigh  more  mild  did  never  breathe 
O'er  human  nature  whelmed  in  death. 
Nor  woe  and  dignity  combine  ^ 
In  face  so  lovely,  so  benign. 
As  Douglas  saw  that  dismal  hour. 
Bent  o'er  a  corse  on  Cample-moor ; 
A  lady  o'er  her  shield,  her  trust, 
A  brave,  an  only  brother's  dust! 

What  heart  of  man  unmoved  can  lie. 
When  plays  the  smile  in  beauty's  eye? 
Or  when  a  form  of  g^ce  and  love 
To  music's  notes  can  lightly  move? 
Yes:  there  are  hearts  unmoved  can  see 
The  smile,  the  ring,  the  revelry; 
But  heart  of  warrior  ne'er  could  bear 
The  beam  of  beauty's  crystal  tear. 
Well  was  that  mom  the  maxim  proved — 
The  Douglas  saw,  the  Douglas  loved. 

^^O  cease  thy  tears,  my  lovely  May, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  banks  of  Ae, 
His  soul  thou  never  canst  recall — 
He  fell  as  warrior  wont  to  fall. 
Deep,  deep  the  loss  we  both  bewail ; 
But  that  deep  loss  to  countervail. 
Far  as  the  day-flight  of  the  hern. 
From  Locherben  to  green  Glencaira, 
From  where  the  Shinnel  torrents  pour 
To  the  lone  vales  of  Crawford-moor, 
The  fairy-links  of  Tweed  and  Lyne, 
All,  all  the  Douglas  has,  is  thine. 
And  Douglas  too;  whate'er  betide. 
Straight  Uiou  shalt  be  Diynlanrig's  bride.** — 

''What!  mighty  chief,  a  bride  to  thee! 
No,  by  yon  heaven's  High  Majesty, 
Sooner  I'll  beg,  forlorn  and  poor. 
Bent  at  thy  meanest  vassal's  door. 
Than  look  thy  splendid  halls  within, 
Thou  deer,  wrapt  in  a  lion's  skin ! 
Here  lies  thy  bravest  knight  in  death ; 
Thy  kinsmen  strew  the  purple  heath  ; 
What  boot  thy  boasted  mountains  green  ? 
Nor  flock,  nor  herd,  can  there  be  seen ; 
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All  driven  before  thy  vanntlog  foe 

To  ruthlesB  ilaughter,  bleat  and  low. 

Whilst  thol^— ahame  on  thy  dastard  head! — 

A  wooing  cdm^st  amid  the  dead. 

Oj  that  this  feeble  maiden  hand 

Could  bend  the  bow,  or  wield  the  brand ! 

If  yeomen  mustered  in  my  hall, 

Or  trooped  obsequious  at  my  call. 

My  country's  honour  Vd  restore, 

And  shame  thy  face  for  evermore. 

€k>,  first  thy  flocks  and  herds  regain; 

RcTenge  thy  friends  in  battle  slain ; 

Thy  wounded  honour  heal ;  that  done, 

Douglas  may  ask  May  Morison.*' 

Dumlanrig's  blood  to*s  bosom  rushed. 
His  manly  cheek  like  crimsoif  blushed. 
He  called  three  yeomen  to  his  side : 
^^llaste,  gallant  warriors,  haste  and  ride, 
Warn  Lindsay  on  the  banks  of  Daur, 
The  fierce  M^Turk  and  Lochinvaur ; 
Tell  them  that  Lennox  flies  amain ; 
That  Maxwell  and  Glencaim  are  to'en ; 
Kilpatrick  with  the  spoiler  rides ; 
The  Johnston  flies,  and  Jardine  hides: 
That  I  alone  am  left  to  fight 
For  country's  cause  and  soTereign's  right. 
My  friends  are  fallen — my  warriors  toiled — 
My  towns  are  burnt — my  vassals  spoiled: 
Yet  say — before  to-morrow's  sun 
With  amber  tips  the  mountain  dun. 
Either  that  host  of  ruthless  thieves 
lUl  scatter  like  the  forest-leaves. 
Or  my  wrung  heart  shall  cease  to  play, 
And  my  right  hand  the  sword  to  sway. 
At  Blackwood  Til  their  coming  bide : 
Haste,  gallant  warriors,  haste  and  ride  !'* — 

He  spoke : — each  yeoman  bent  his  eye. 
And  forward  stooped  in  act  to  fly ; 
No  plea  was  urged,  no  short  demur ; 
Each  heel  was  turned  to  strike  the  spur. 
As  ever  ye  saw  the  red  deer*s  brood, 
From  covert  ^sprung,  traverse  the  wood ; 
Or  heath-fowl  beat  the  mountain-wind. 
And  leave  the  fowler  fixt  behind ; 
As  ever  ye  saw  three  arrows  spring 
At  once  from  yew-bow's  twanging  string — 
So  flew  the  messengers  of  death. 
And,  lessening,  vanished  on  the  heath. 

The  Douglas  bade  his  troops  with  speed 
Prepare  due  honours  for  the  dead, 
And  meet  well  armed  at  evening  still 
On  the  green  cone^of  Black  ford-hill ; 
There  came  M'Turk  to  aid  the  war. 
With  troops  from  Shinnel  glens  and  Scanr ; 
Fierce  Gordon  with  the  clans  of  Ken, 
And  Lindsay  with  his  Crawford  men ; 
Old  Morton,  too,  forlorn  and  gray. 
Whose  son  had  fallen  at  break  of  day. 

If  troops  on  earth  may  e'er  withstand 
An  onset  made  by  Scottish  brand. 
Then  lawless  rapine  sways  the  throng. 
And  conscience  whispers — This  is  wrong : 


But  should  a  foe,  whate'er  hit  nrigk 
To  Scotia's  soil  dispute  her  rigkt, 
Or  dare  on  native  mountain  claiB 
The  poorest  atom  boasts  her  ■sac, 
Though  high  that  warrior's  basseiiM 
Let  him  beware  the  broad  clsjomt 
Scotland !  thy  honours  long  faAve  0fd 
Though  rudely  cropt,  though  rsIldpWi 
Yet,  bathed  in  warm  and  purple  det. 
More  glorious  o'er  the  ruin  grew. 
Long  flourished  thy  paternal  line; 
Arabia's  lineage  stoops  to  thise. 

Dumlanrig  found  his  foes  secnre, 
Stretched  on  the  ridge  of  LoeheMMv 
The  hum  that  wandered  from  thdrkc 
Far  on  the  mid  nigh  t-breexe  vat  I«i 
No  deafening  drum,  no  bngle'i  vnl 
No  watch-word  past  from  seotisd; 
No  slight  vibration  stirred  the  sir 
To  warn  the  Scot  a  foe  was  therr. 
Save  bleat  of  flocks  that  wandered  i^ 
And  oxen's  deep  and  sullen  low. 

What  horrors  o'er  the  warrior  hia;! 
What  vultures  watch  his  sonltofaiE' 
What  toils!  what  snares!— he  bin ksj 
Where  lightnings  flash,  and  thsndcnH 
Where  havock  strikes  whole  legiasi  ^ 
And  death's  red  billows  mnmrarnp ^ 
Yet  still  he  fumes  and  flounden  m, 
Till  crushed  the  moth — its  mcmtrr  e* 
Why  should  the  hard,  who  loveiw* 
His  maiden's  scorn  by  mountato-W^ 
Or  pour  his  wild  harp's  fairy-toie 
From  sounding  0110"  or  green-wsod  i* 
Of  slaughtered  foemcn  proudlj  telL 
On  deeds  of  death  and  horror  dveflt 

Dread  was  Dnmlanrig's  martial  irr. 
Fierce  on  the  foe  he  rushed  like  iit: 
Lindsay  of  Cranvford,  known  to  (tnr. 
That  night  first  gained  a  hero*i  biv 
The  brave  M*Turk  of  Stenhoose  titd 
Bathed  to  the  knees  in  Southroi  Wf« 
A  bold  and  generous  chief  was  be, 
And  come  of  ancient  pedigree; 
And  Gordon  with  his  Galloway  cftv- 
O'er  floundering  ranks  resistless  0^ 
Short  was  the  strife !— they  fled  ii  f^ 
As  chaff"  before  the  northern  bbct 

Dnmlanrig's  flocks  were  not  a  fev, 
And  well  their  worth  Dnm]anri|f  Ib^*' 
But  ne'er  so  proud  was  he  befsre 
Of  his  broad  bounds  and  conntlev'*'' 
As  when  they  strung  up  Nithsisk^hs 
Well  guarded,  to  their  hills  agais 
With  Douglas'  name  the  greeavs*^" 
As  battle-songs  his  warriors  sang* 
The  banners  streamed  in  dsnbis  r«* 
The  heart  above,  the  rose  bolsv- 
His  visage  glowed,  his  pulse  b«i  W 
And  gladness  sparkled  in  his  eve* 
For  why,  he  knew  the  lovely  Mn. 
Who  in  Kilpatrick's  castle  lay. 
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ith  Joj  hU  proad  retarn  would  riew 
id  her  impetuous  censure  rue. 

ell  judged  he : — Why  should  haughtj  chief 
tmde  himself  on  lady's  grief, 

if  his  right,  as  nought  but  he 
«re  worthy  her  anxiety. 
^,   warrior:  keep  thy  distance  due; 
auty  is  proud  and  jealous  too. 
fnir  and  young  thy  maiden  be, 
'ow  she  Icnew  that  ere  told  by  thee. 

kind,  be  gentle,  heare  the  sig'h, 
d  blush  before  her  piercing  eye; 
r  though  thour*t  noble,  brave,  and  young, 
rough  thy  mien  and  rude  thy  tongue, 
%ongh  proudly  towers  thy  trophied  pile, 
»pe  not  for  beauty's  yielding  smile, 
t  !  well  it  suits  the  brave  and  high, 
mile  to  prove  in  lady's  eye. 

■tmlanrig  found  his  lovely  flower 

'ir  as  the  sun-beam  o*er  the  shower, 

I  ntle  as  zephyr  of  the  plain, 

/«et  as  the  rose-bud  after  rain: 

^ne  all  her  scorn  and  maiden  pride, 

>e  blushed  Dnralanrig's  lovely  bride. 

ines  of  Dumlanrig,  though  thy  name 

^rce  vibrates  in  the  ear  of  fame, 

it  for  thy  might  and  valour  keen, 

lat  gallant  house  had  never  been. 

K*st  be  thy  mem'ry,  gallant  man! 

t  flashed  thy  broad-sword  in  the  van, 

ihen  stem  rebellion  reared  the  brand, 

id  stained  the  laurels  of  our  land, 

p  knight  unshaken  stood  like  thee 

I  right  of  injured  majesty : 

len  yet,  o'er  thy  forgotten  bier, 

I  minstrel  drops  the  burning  tear,    ' 

d  strikes  his  wild  harp's  boldest  string, 

py  honours  on  the  breeze  to  fling, 

tat  roountains,  once  thine  own,  may  know, 

om  whom  the  Queensberry  honours  flow. 

iir  be  thy  memory,  gallant  knight ! 

I  trne  in  love,  so  brave  in  fight ! 

tough  o'er  thy  children's  princely  urn 

»e  sculpture  towers,  and  seraphs  mourn, 

i^.T  thy  green  grave  shall  wave  the  yew, 

,d  heaven  distil  its  earliest  dew. 


And  much  the  circle  longed  to  hear 
Of  gliding  ghost,  or  gifted  seer. 
That  in  that  still  and  solemn  hour 
Might  stretch  imagination's  power. 
And  restless  fancy  revel  free 
In  painful,  pleasing  luxury. 
Just  as  the  battle-tale  was  done 
The  watchman  called  the  hour  of  one. 


hen  ceased  the  bard's  protracted  song, 

rcled  a  smile  the  fair  among; 

^e  song  was  free,  and  soft  its  fall, 

soothing,  yet  so  bold  withal, 
^ey  loved  it  well,  yet,  sooth  to  say, 
o  long,  too  varied  was  the  lay. 

Twas  now  the  witching  time  of  night, 
hen  reason  strays,  and  forms  that  fright 
e  shadowed  on  the  palsied  sight; 
hen  fancy  moulds  upon  the  mind 
^ht  visions  on  the  passing  wind, 
d  wooes,  with  faltering  tongue  and  sigh, 
e  shades  o'er  memory's  wilds  that  fly ; 


Lucky  the  hour  for  him  who  came. 
Lucky  the  wish  of  every  dame. 
The  bard  who  rose  at  herald's  call 
Was  wont  to  sing  in  Highland  hall. 
Where  the  wild  chieftain  of  M'Lean 
Upheld  his  dark  Hebridian  reign ; 
Where  floated  crane  and  clamorous  gull 
Above  the  misty  shores  of  Mull; 
And  evermore  the  billows  rave 
Round  many  a  saint  and  sovereign's  grave. 
There,  round  Columba's  ruins  gray. 
The  shades  of  monks  are  wont  to  stray, 
And  slender  forms  of  nuns,  that  weep 
In  moonlight  by  the  murmuring  deep, 
O'er  early  loves  and  passions  crost, 
And  being's  end  for  ever  lost. 
No  earthly  form  their  names  to  save. 
No  stem  to  flourish  o'er  their  grave. 
No  blood  of  theirs  beyond  the  shrine 
To  nurse  the  human  soul  divine. 
Still  cherish  youth  by  time  unworn, 
And  flow  in  ages  yet  unborn; 
While  mind,  surviving  evermore, 
Unbodied  seeks  that  lonely  shore. 

In  that  wild  land  our  minstrel  bred. 
From  youth  a  life  of  song  had  led. 
Wandering  each  shore  and  upland  dull. 
With  Allan  Bawn,  the  bard  of  Mull, 
To  sing  the  deeds  of  old  Fingai 
In  every  cot  and  Highland  hall. 
Well  knew  he,  every  ghost  that  came 
To  visit  fair  Hebridian  dame. 
Was  that  of  Monk  or  Abbot  gone. 
Who  once,  in  cell  of  pictured  stone. 
Of  woman  thought,  and  her  alone. 
Well  knew  he,  every  female  shade 
To  westland  chief  that  visit  paid 
In  morning  pale,  or  evening  dun. 
Was  that  of  fair  lamenting  nun. 
Who  once,  in  cloistered  home  forlorn, 
Languished  for  joys  in  youth  forsworn ; 
And  oft  himself  had  seen  them  glide 
At  dawning  from  his  own  bed-side. 

Forth  stepped  he  with  nncourtly  bow, 
The  heron-plume  waved  o'er  his  brow. 
His  garb  was  blent  with  varied  shade. 
And  round  him  flowed  his  Highland  plaid: 
But  woe  to  Southland  dame  and  knight 
In  minstrel's  tale  who  took  delight ; 
Though  known  the  air,  the  song  he  sung 
Was  m  the  barbarous  Highland  tongue: 
But  tartaned  chiefs  in  raptures  hear 
The  strains,  the  words,  to  them,  so  dear. 
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Tbaa  mii  the  bold  porteatous  lay, 
As  near  at  Southern  tongue  can  eay. 

THE  ABBOT  M'KINNON. 

THU    0BTX!ITBBllTn    Biao'to    80N0. 

M«Kinnon*8  tall  mast  salutes  the  day,    ' 
And  beckons  the  breeze  in  lona  bay ; 
Plays  lightly  up  in  the  moming-sliy. 
And  nods  to  the  green  waye  rolling  bye; 
The  anchor  upheaves,  the  sails  unfurl. 
The  pennons  of  silk  in  the  breezes  curl; 
But  not  one  monk  on  holy  ground 
Knows  whither  the  Abbot  M'Kinnon  is  bound. 

Well  could  that  bark  o'er  the  ocean  glide. 
Though  monks  and  friars  alone  must  guide; 
For  never  man  of  other  degree 
On  board  that  sacred  ship  might  be. 
On  deck  M'Kinnon  walked  soft  and  slow'; 
The  haulers  sung  from  the  gilded  prow ; 
The  helmsman  ti^rned  his  brow  to  the  sky, 
Upraised  his  cowl,  and  upraised  his  eye. 
And  away  shot  the  bark  on  the  wing  of  the 

wind, 
Over  billow  and  bay  like  an  image  of  mind. 

Aloft  on  the  turret  the  monks  appear, 

To  see  where  the  bark  of  their  Abbot  would 

bear; 
They  saw  her  sweep  from  lona. bay. 
And  turn  her  prow  to  the  north  away. 
Still  lesken  to  view  in  the  hazy  screen, 
And  vanish  amid  the  islands  green. 
Then  they  turned  tlieir  eyes  to  the  female 

dome. 
And  thought  of  the  nuns  till  the  Abbot  came 

home. 

Three  times  the  night  with  aspect  dull 
Came  stealing  o*er  the  moors  of  Mull ; 
Three  times  the  sea-gull  left  the  deep. 
To  doze  on  the  knob  of  the  dizzy  steep. 
By  the  sound  of  the  ocean  lulled  to  sleep; 
And  still  the  watch-lights  sailors  see 
On  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  the  top  of  Dun-ye ; 
And  the  laugh  rings  through  the  sacred  dome, 
For  still  t^e  Abbot  is  not  come  home. 

But  the  wolf  that  nightly  swam  the  sound. 
From  Rosa's  rude  impervious  bound. 
On  the  ravenous  burrowing  race  to  feed. 
That  loved  to  haunt  the  home  of  the  dead, 
To  him  Saint  Columb  had  left  in  trust 
To  guard  the  bones  of  the  royal  and  just. 
Of  saints  and  of  kings  the  sacred  dust ; 
The  savage  was  scared  from  his  chamel  of 

death, 
And  swam  to  his  home  in  hunger  and  wrath, 
For  he  momently  saw,  through  the  night  so 

dun. 
The  cowering  monk,  and  the  veiled  nan, 


Whispering,  ai^ittg,  and  An 
By  cross  dark  alley,  and  pwu. 
O,  wise  was  the  founder,  ui « 
Where  there  are  we 


No  more  the  watdt-fim  gUm 
M^Kinnon  and  friends  arrire  i\ 
A  stranger  youth  to  the  i«it ' 
Modest  of  mien  and  deep  of  (K. 
In  costly  sacred  n»beo  bcdi;U 
And  he  lodged  with  the  Ab&*i{ 

His  breast  was  graceful,  aoi r- 
His  le^  was  taper,  his  feet  v*. 
And  his  tread  so  Ught  that  it  Sc 
On  listening  ear  mr  Taaltsrofl:: 
His  eye  was  the  morning*!  bn. 
And  his  neck  like  the  swas'i  u? . 
His  teeth  the  ivory  polish^  r^ 
And  his  lip  like  the  nsorcl  wbt: : 

dew. 
While  under  his  cowl^  embr  ^ 
Were  seen  the  curls  of  wmv  itc  . 
This  comely  youth,  of  bcaotT  f 
Abode  with  the  Abbot  by  dai  r 
When  arm  in  arm  they  wsliH : 
Young  friars  would  beckon,  aoi  r 

smik: 
But  sires,  in  dread  of  sms  le*:^ 
Would  shake  their  heads  ud 

hcsits 
Afraid  the  frown  of  the  laint  \^  • 
Who  reared  their  temple  amit' ' 
And  pledged  his  soul  to  gaird  ''r 
Till  virtue  should  fly  her  wr«t" 
But  now  a  stranger  of  hidden  i 
Too  fair,  too  gentle,  a  mas  ta  ^ 
This  stranger  of  beauty  and  »I7  • 
Abode  with  the  Abbot  by  ds;  i^ 
The  months  and  the  days  flrv  . 
The  monks  were  kind  and  iheBds> 
But  the   gray -haired   siret,  a 

mood. 
Kneeled  at  the  altar  and  kiued  v 

M^Kinnon  he  dreamed  that  the  ft 

isle 
Stood  by  his  side,  and  with  cvT.r 
Bade  him  arise  from  his  gsi'ltj  * 
And  pay  his  respect  to  the  M  ^' 
In  temple  that  north  in  the  va  * 
Which  fire  from  bowels  of  orf«r 
Which   the  ghmt-biUlden  of . 

rrarfd 
To  rival  in  grandeur  the  statri' ' 
Himself  had  upreared  in  loita'f  :*' 
For  round  them  rose  the  mooRi'  '■ 
The  fishes  had  left  the  eouu  ' 
And  so  high  ran  the  waves  of  th- 
They  had  driaicd  the  eresi  oo  i 

DOB-Vf 

The  cycle  was  closed,  aad  tkf  r" 
He  had  vowed  to  the  oea,  kf  Ki^ 

theMfl. 
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n  that  time  rote  trouble  or  pain, 
eir  tiomage  to  paj  to  the  God  of  the  mgia. 
pii  he  bade  him  baste  and  the  ritee  prepare, 
ned  all  the  monks  should  with  him  Ikre, 
1  promised  again  to  see  him  there. 

Cinnon  awoke  from  his  visioned  sleep, 
opened  his  casement  and  looked  on  die 

deep; 
looked  to  the  mountains,  he  looked  to 

the  shore, 
B  rision  amaied  him  and  troubled  him  sore, 
never  had  heard  of  the  rite  |iefore ; 
t  all  was  so  plain,  he  thought  meet  to 

obey, 
durst  not  decline,  and  he  would  not  delay, 
rose  the  Abbot,  uprose  the  mom, 
rose  the  sun  from  the  Bens  of  Lorn; 
I  the  bark  her  coarse  to  the  northward 

framed, 
th  all  on  board  whom  the  saint  Imd  named. 

B  clouds  were  journeying  east  the  sky, 
B  wind  was  low  and  the  swell  was  high, 
1  the  glossy  sea  was  heaTing  bright 
e  ridges  and  hills  of  liquid  light ; 
lile  far  on  her  Inbric  bosom  were  seen 
e  magic  dyes  of  purple  and  green. 

w  joyed  the  bark  her  sides  to  hiTe! 

3  leaned  to  the  lee;  and  she  girdled  the 

waTc; 
ft  on  the  stayless  verge  she  hung, 
ht  on  the  steep  wave  reered  and  swung, 
[  the  crests  of  the  billows  before  her  flung, 
id  murmured  the  ocean  with  downward 

growl, 
s  seal  swam  aloof  and  the  dark  sea-fowl ; 
)  pye-duck  sought  the  depth  of  the  main, 

rose  in  the  wheel  of  her  wake  again ; 

behind  her,  far  to  the  southward,  shone 
athway  of  snow  on  the  waste  alone. 

now  the  dreadftil  straad  they  gain, 
ere  rose  the  nacred  dome  of  the  main; 
had  they  seea  the  place  before, 
kept  aloof  from  the  dismal  shore, 
now  it  rose  before  their  prow, 
what  they  beheld  they  did  not  know, 
tall  gray  forms,  in  close-set  file, 
olding  the  roof  of  that  holy  pile ; 
sheets  of  foam  and  the  clouds  of  spray, 
the  groans  that  rushed  from  the  portals 

died  their  hearts,  and  drove  them  away. 

f  wheeled  their  bark  to  the  east  around, 
noored  in  baBiA,^by  rocks^imbonnd ; 
f^  awed  to  silence,  they  trode  the  straad 
ire  fnmaced  pillars  in  order  stand, 
Mmed  of  the  liquid  burning  levin, 
boat  like  the  bow  that  spans  the  heaTon, 
Ipright  ranged  in  horrid  array, 
p  pnrfle  of  green  o'er  the  darksome  gray. 


Their  path  was  on  wondrous  pavement  of 

old. 
Its  blocks  all  cast  in  some  giant  mould. 
Fair  hewn  and  grooved  by  no  mortal  hand. 
With  couatermure  guarded  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  watcher  Bushella  frowned  over  their 

way. 
Enrobed  in  the  sea-baiie,  and  hooded  with 

^roy; 
The  warder  that  stands  by  that  dome  of  the 

deep. 
With  spray -shower  and  rainbow,  the  entrance 

to  keep. 
But  when  they  drew  nigh  to  the  chancel  of 

ocean. 
And  saw  her  waves  rash  to  their  raving 

devotion. 
Astounded  and  awed  to  the  antes  they  clung, 
And  listened  the  hymns  in  her  temple  she 

•nag; 
The  song  of  the  cliff,  when  the  winter-winds 

blow. 
The  thunder  of  heaven,  the  earthquake  below. 
Conjoined,  like  the  voice  of  a  maiden  would  be, 
Compared  with  the  anthem  there  sung  by  the 

sea. 
The  solemn  rows  in  that  darksome  den. 
Were  dimly  seen  like  the  forms  of  men. 
Like  giant  monks  in  ages  agone. 
Whom  the  God  of  the  oceaa  had  aeared  to 

stone. 
And  bound  in  his  temple  for  ever  to  lean. 
In  sack  cloth  of  gray  and  visors  of  green. 
An  everlasting  worship  to  keep. 
And  the  big  salt  tears  eternally  weep. 
So  rapid  the  motion,  the  whirl  and  the  boil. 
So  loud  was  the  tumult,  so  fierce  the  turmoil. 
Appalled  from  those  portals  of  terror  they 

turn. 
On  pillar  of  marble  their  incense  to  burn. 
Around  the  holv  flame  thev  pray, 
Thea  turning  their  faces  all  west  away. 
On  angel  pavement  each  bent  his  knee. 
And  song  this  hyma  to  the  God  of  the  sea. 


THB  Monas^  mnm. 

Thou,  who  makest  the'  ocean  to  flow. 
Thou,  who  walkest  the  ehaanels  below  | 
To  thee,  to  thee,  this  incense  we  heap. 
Thou,  who  knowest  not  slumber  nor  sleep. 
Great  Spirit  that  movent  oa  the  Uc9  of  the 

deep. 
To  thee,  to  thee,  we  sing  to  thee, 
God  of  the  westera  wind,  God  of  the  tea! 


To  thee,  who  bringest  with  thy  right  hand 
The  little  fishes  around  our  land; 
To  thee,  who  breatheot  ia  the  bosomed  sail, 
Rulest  the  shark  and  the  rolling  whale, 
Fliageat  the  sinner  to  downward  grave. 
Lightest  the  gleam  on  the  mane  of  the  wave, 
Bidst  the  billows  thy  reign  deform, 
Langhst  in  the  whirlwind,singst  in  the  storm ; 
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Or  rifett  like  monntain  amid  the  tea. 
Where  mountain  waa  never  and  never  will  be. 
And  reareft  thy  proud  and  thj  pale  cha- 

peroon 
!Mid  walkt  of  the  angeU  and  wayi  of  the 

moon ; 
To  thee,  to  thee,  thif  wine  we  pour, 
God  of  the  western  wind,  God  of  the  shower ! 


To    thee,   who   hidtt  thoRe  mountains    of 

hrine 
Softly  sink  in  the  fair  moonshine,  ^ 
And  tpreadst  thy  couch  of  silver-light,^ 
To  lure  to  thy  bosom  the  queen  of  the  night, 
Who  weavett  the  cloud  of  the  ocean-dew, 
And  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  her  breast  so 

blue; 
When  the  murmurs  die  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
And  the  shadows  lie  rocked  and  slumbering 

still. 
And  the  Solan^s  young,  and  the  lines  of  foam. 
Are  scarcely  heaved  on  thy  peaceful  home. 
We  pour  this  oil  and  this  wine  to  thee, 
God  of  the  western  wind,  God  of  the  sea!— 
^^Greater  yet  must  the  offering  be/* 


ik  the  w«v«  vid:: 


The  monks  gazed  round,   the  Abbot  grew 

wan. 
For  the  closing  notes  were  not  sung  by  man. 
They  came  from  the  rock,  or  they  came  from 

the  air. 
From  voice  they  knew  not,  and  knew  not 

where ; 
But  it  sung  with  a  mournful  melody: 
^^Greater  yet  must  the  offering  be.*' 


In  holy  dread  they  past  away. 

And  they  walked  the  ridge  of  that  isle  so 

And  saw  the  white  waves  toil  and  fret. 
An  hundred  fathoms  below  their  feet ; 
They  looked  ,to  the  countless  isles  that  lis 
From  Barra  to  Mull,  and  from  Jura  to  Skye ; 
They  looked  to  heaven,  thev  looked  to  the 

mam. 
They  looked  at  all  with  a  silent  pain. 
As  on  places  they  were  not  to  see  again. 
A  little  bay  lies  hid  from  sight. 
Overhung  by  cliffs  of  dreadful  height; 
When  they  drew  nigh  that  airy  steep. 
They  heard  a  voice  rise  from  the  deep ; 
And  that  voice  was  sweet  as  voice  could  be. 
And  they  feared  it  came  from  the  Maid  of 

the  Sea. 


M*Kinnon  lay  stretched  on   the  verge    of 

the  hill. 
And  peeped  from  the  height  on  the  bay  so 

still; 
And  he  saw  her  sit  on  a  weedy  stone, 
Laving  her  fair  breast,  and  singing  aloao; 


gmm. 

Ikrw 


And  aye  she  ssa] 
Till  it  gnr^e4 
Then  combed 


And  aye  this 


Lil»  S    fSU 

Matilda  of  Skjre 
Alone  may  lie. 
And  list  to  the  wimd  ihmt  wyidn 
Sad  may  she  be. 
For  deep  in  the  sem. 
Deep,  deep,  deep  is  tbc  sea. 
This  night  her  lover  shall  sfeey  r; 
She  may  turn  mmd  kids 
From  the  spirits  that  ffik. 
And  the  ghost  that  stands  at  brr  »^ 
But  never  a  kiss  the  tow  ^sBh 
Nor  warm  embrace  her  heessi  ^ 
For  far,  far  down  ia  the  fisan  ^< 
Moist  as  this  rock- weed,  cM  m  :) 
With  the  eel,  and  the  claaiu  ni  i 

On  soft  sea-llowera  her  lever  •fcfe 
And  long  and  sound  shaO  hit  dhvi 
In  the  coral-bowera  of  the  4erf.  li 


The  trembling  sun,  far,  far  tvv 
Shall  pour  on  his  c^ach  a  ••ftm 
And  his  mantle  shall  wave  iathe^' 
And  the  little  fishes  shall  tan  a^ 
But  the  waves  and  the  tides  9t^ 


Ere  wakes  her  love  friHn  his  Wt  i 
No  home !— no  kiss  t — No,  aev «t  i 
His  couch  is  spread  for  ever  asi  ^ 


The  Abbot  arose  in  damb 
They  turned  and  fled  from  the  iM 
For  dark  and  porteatoos  was  tW  * 
When  they  came  in  view  of  thck  i*^ 
They  saw  an  old  man  who  sat  «■  i 
His  beard  was  lon^,  and  aflvtr  ri 
Like  the  rime  that  foils  at  (he  h-< 
His  locks  like  wool,  and  his  c9^* 
And  he  scarcely  looked  like  as  cH 
They  asked  his  errand,  they  aslvJki 
Whereunto  bound,  and  whcact  V 
But  a  sullen  thoughtful  tilrmet  V 
And  turned  his  fkce  to  the  mm  s« 
Some  gave  him  welcoose,  as^  «' 


But  the  Abbot  stood  pale,  witk  *^ 

He  tried  to  be  jocund,  hut  1 
For  he  thought  he  had  i 


Away  went  the  ship  with  Vr  '^ 

spnai 
So  glad  to  escape  from  thai  Mst  i 
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immed  the  bine  wsTe  like  a  ttreanter 
'"•*■  of  light, 

^^^'I  ilie  dim  Teil  Hwixt  the  day  and  the 
''^■'  night 

the  old  man  arote  and  ttood  up  on 
^^*  the  prow, 

ced  hi*  dim  eyes  on  the  ocean  below; 

ey  heard  him  raying :  Oh,  woe  it  me ! 
'%at  as  the  sin  must  the  racriflce  be. 

Id  was  hif  eye,  and  his  manner  sabiime, 
lB>'%e  looked  unto  heayen,  and  said:  Now 
i««  is  the  time. 

itf  it«ked  to  the  weather,  he  looked  to  the 
Ml  0  *  lee, 

F#  0  i4ced  as  for  something  he  dreaded  to  see, 
N^pivstretched  his  pale  hand,  and  pointed 
i  sj»r»  his  eye 

^  0ti;ieBm  on  the  Terge  of  the  eastern  sky. 

i^^i^onks  soon  beheld,  on  the  lofty  Bcn- 
,0^  More, 

fg  ^0^^  which  they  ncTer  had  seen  before ; 
^^«>  of  blue  lightning  around  it  was  driven, 

^^g«  crown  was  encircled  by  morion  of 
'  heaven ; 

f,  udcy  heard  a  herald  that  loud  did  cry, 
•^^re  the  way  for  the  Abbot  of  11** 
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a  -sound  arose,  they  knew  not  where, 
^^e  from  the  sea,  or  it  came  from  the  air, 
ff<**^  louder  than  tempest  that  ever  blew, 
r^' Jie  sea-fowls  screamed,  and  in  terror 
i-^r  flew; 

V^vran  to  the  cords,  some  kneeled  at  the 
k****'  shrine, 

1  the  wild  elements  seemed  to  combine ; 
latift''^  just  but  one  moment  of  stir  and  com- 
lat'-**  motion, 

)ieii>^own  went  the  ship  like  a  bird  of  the 
ocean! 

'loraent  she  railed  all  stately  and  fair, 

jBxt,  nor  ship  nor  shadow  was  there, 
^1*1^  boil  that  arose  from  the  deep  below, 
^Hunting  gurgling  column  of  snow  ; 
^0<^away  with  a  murmuring  moan — 
^0*^  i*  oUm,  and  the  sinners  are  gone. 


CONCLUSION. 


1^  or 
^Deifhast 


of  the  bard !  peace  to  thy  heart, 
^^.  ^.Ast  thou  acted  generous  part, 
|2^1ji>^hast  thou  courteously  in  pain 
^^ti^^M  to  a  feeble  strain, 

I  oft  abashed  has  sunk  thine  eye, — 
,jkii(^a«k  Is  done,  the  Wake  is  bye. 

Ij^liw  thy  fear,  I  knew  it  just ; 
t^    not  for  minstrels  long  in  dust, 
»r  the  fond  and  venturous  swain 
^^^ared  to  wake  their  notes  again  $ 


Yet  oft  thine  eye  has  spoke  delight, 
1  marked  it  well,  and  blessed  i\w  sight : 
No  sour  disdain,  nor  manner  cold, 
Noted  contempt  for  tales  of  old ; 
Oft  hast  thou  at  the  fancies  smiled. 
And  marvelled  at  the  legends  if  ild :    * 
Thy  task  is  o^er:  peace  to  thy  heart  I 
For  thou  hast  acted  generous  part. 

^is  raid  that  thirty  bards  appeared. 
That  thirty  names  were  registered. 
With  whom  were  titled  chiefs  combined. 
But  some  are  lost,  and  some  declined. 
Woe^s  me,  that  all  my  mountain-lore 
Has  been  unfit  to  rescue  more ! 
And  that  my  guideless  rustic  skill 
Has  told  those  ancient  tales  so  ill. 

The  prise>harp  still  hung  on  the  wall ; 
The  bards  were  warned  to  leave  the  hall. 
Till  courtiers  gave  the  judgment  true. 
To  whom  the  splendid  prise  was  due. 
What  curious  wight  will  pass  with  me. 
The  anxious  motley  group  to  see ; 
List  their  remarks  of  right  and  wrong. 
Of  skilful  hand  and  faulty  song. 
And  drink  one  glass  the  bards  among  ? 

There  sit  the  men — behold  them  there. 
Made  maidens  quake  and  courtiers  stare. 
Whose  names  shall  future  ages  tell ; 
What  do  they  secmV  behold  them  well: 
A  simpler  race  you  shall  not  see. 
Awkward  and  vain  as  men  can  be ; 
Light  as  the  fumes  of  fervid  wine. 
Or  foam-bells  floating  on  the  brine. 
The  gosmmers  in  air  that  mil. 
Or  down  that  dances  in  the  gale. 
Each  spoke  of  other*s  fame  and  skill 
With  high  applause,  but  jealous  will; 
Each  song,  each  strain,  he  erst  had  known. 
And  all  had  faults  except  his  own : 
Plaudits  were  mixed  with  meaning  jeers. 
For  all  had  hopes,  and  all  hdd  fears. 

A  herald  rose  the  court  aiAong, 
And  named  each  bard  and  named  his  song ; 
Uinio  was  named  from  royal  chair — 
Rixzio!  re-echoed  many  a  fair. 
Each  song  had  some  that  song  approved. 
And  voices  gave  for  bard  beloved. 
The  first  division  called  and  done, 
Gardyn  stood  highest  just  by  one. 
No  merits  can  the  courtier  sway, 
Twas  then,  it  seems,  as  at  this  day. 

Queen  Mary  reddened,  wroth  was  she 
Her  favourite  thus  outdone  to  see. 
Reproved  her  squire  in  high  disdain. 
And  caused  him  call  the  votes  again. 
Strange  though  it  seem,  the  truth  I  ray. 
Feature  of  that  unyielding  day. 
Her  favonrite^s  voters  counted  o'er. 
Were  found  much  fewer  than  before. 
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Glistened  her  ejcfi  with  pnngrent  dew ; 
She  found  with  whom  she  had  to  do. 


Af^ain  the  royal  galierj  rang 
IVith  names  of  those  who  second  sang. 
When,  spite  of  haughty  Highland  blood. 
The  Bard  of  Ettrick  upmost  stood. 

The  rest  were  named  who  sang  so  late, 
And,  after  long  and  keen  debate. 
The  specious  nobles  of  the  south 
Carried  the  nameless  stranger  youth ; 
Though  Highland  wrath  was  at  the  full, 
Contending  for  the  Bard  of  Mull. 

Then  did  the  worst  dispute  begin, 
IVhich  of  the  three  the  prize  should  win. 
'Twas  party  all — not  minstrel-worth, 
But  hononr  of  the  south  and  north ; 
And  nought  was  heard  throughout  the  court. 
But  taunt,  and  sneer,  and  keen  retort. 
High  ran  the  words,  and  fierce  the  fume. 
And  from  beneath  each  nodding  plume 
Red  look  was  cast  that  vengeance  said. 
And  palm  on  broad-sword's  hilt  was  laid, 
While  Lowland  jeer,  and  Highland  mood, 
Threatened  to  end  the  Wake  in  blood. 

Rose  from  his  seat  the  Lord  of  Mar, 
Serene  in  counsel  as  in  war. 
For  shame,  said  he,  contendants  all ! 
This  outrage  done  in  royal  hall 
Is  to  our  country  foul  disgrace : 
What !  mock  our  Sovereign  to  her  face ! 
Whose  generous  heart,  and  taste  refined. 
Alike  to  bard  and  courtier  kind. 
This  high  repast  for  all  designed. 
For  shame !  your  party-strife  suspend, 
And  list  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 
Unmeet  it  is  for  you  or  me 
To  lessen  one  of  all  the  three. 
Each  excellent  in  his  degree ; 
But  taste,  as^sapient  sages  tell. 
Varies  with  climes  in  which  we  dwell. 
Fair  emblem  of  the  Border-dale, 
Is  cadence  soft  and  simple  tale; 
While  stern  romantic  Highland-clime, 
Still  nourishes  the  rude  sublime. 
If  Border-ear  may  taste  the  wortli 
Of  the  wild  pathos  of  the  north ; 
Or  that  sublimed  by  Ossian^s  lay. 
By  forest  dark  and  mountain  gray. 
By  clouds  which  frowning  cliffs  deform. 
By  roaring  flood  and  raving  storm. 
Enjoy  the  smooth,  the  fairy  tale. 
Or  evening-song  of  Teviot-dale ; 
Then  trow  you  may  the  tides  adjourn, 
And  nature  from  her  pathway  turn; 
The  wild-dack  drive  to  mountain-tree. 
The  oapperkayle  to  swim  the  sea, 
The  heath-cock  to  the  ahelvy  shore, 
The  partridge  to  the  mountain  hoar, 
And  bring  the  red  eyed  ptarmigan 
Tp  dwell  by  the  abodca  of  man. 


To  end  this  atrife,  anniM  aai  i 
Let  ail  the  three  be  called  ur^i 
Their  skill  alternately  be  UitiL 
And  let  the  Qaeen  alone  Atr\6r. 
Then  hashed  be  jeer  aad  masvrr 
He  said,  and  all,   oonseatiDg,  \^  * 

When  word  waa  brongbttoi^^ 
The  group  were  aU  ia  £re  d<fl^  * 
The  Border-youth  (thai  strasc  r 
Had  quarrelled  with  the  daii  ? 
Had  placed  their   merits  oat  ef  • 
Deriding  both  the  aoogs  and  em: 
'Tis  said— but  few  the  charfr^  ^ 
He  branded  them  aa  fools  ud  '^■ 
Certes  that  war  and  woe  had  bf  ^ 
For  gleaming  dirhs  naaheatbrii  • 
The  Highbmd  minatrela  ill  eooM 
Hit  taunting  word  and  haof  Li.^ 

The  youth  was  chafed,  and  v  t^ 
Refused  to  touch  his  harp  a|?air : 
Said  he  desired  no  more  reiMvs 
Than  keep  those  Highland  boa»t  * 
Now  he  had  seen  them  quite  r>c" 
The  south  had  two,  the  north  t« 
But  should  they  bear  the  frit"  «* 
For  that  he  should  not.  would  nf 
He  cared  for  no  snch  goerdoo  n- 
Nor  for  the  harp,  nor  for  the*^  • 
His  claim  withdrawn,  the  ^/Vf*'' 
Repaired  to  prove  their  skill  bc^lj 

The  song  that  tnnefol  Gs^Itti  r 
Is  still  admired  by  old  and  Toua: 
And  long  shall  be  at  eveniD^-i^'*^ 
While  songs  are  sung  or  tales  ^rr 
Of  stolen  delights  began  the  «od: 
Of  love  the  Carron  woods  amenc- 
Of  lady  borne  from  Carron  lid^ 
To  Barnard  towers  and  halls  of  F 
Of  jealous  lord  and  doabtfnf  bvd^ 
And  ended  with  Gilmorice  doon 
Cut  off  in  manhood's  early  blA^ni 
Soft  rung  the  closing  notes  B»d  "  ' 
And  every  heart  was  steeped  is  * 

The  harp  of  Ettrick  rang  af' i^ 
Her  bard,  intent  on  fairy-straio. 
And  fairy-freak  by  moon-light^b*' 
Sung  young  Tarn  Lean  of  CarterU 

Queen  Mary's  harp  oa  bigb  ^'' 
And  every  tone  responsive  ruii^< 
With  gems  of  gold  that  dsss<iV'^ 
That  harp  is  to  the  Higblssai  ^'»' 
Gardyn  is  crowned  with  garta"^*  **• 
And  bears  the  envied  priie  awsj 
Long,  long  that  harp,  the  bill*  »b^  * 
Resounded  Ossian's  warrior-foi)^' 
Waked  slumbering  lyres  fron ''"'' 
Adown  the  banks  of  Don  and  Df^-   , 
At  length  was  borne,  by  ht^a^'^* 
To  woo  the  airs  on  Garry  li'C' 
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I  full  two  hundred  yean  had  fled, 

thts  northern  bardt  were  dead, 
tmtiy  harp,  of  wood rou  mould, 
i  of  all  its  i^ems  and  gold, 
bat  w^hich  Gardyn  erat  did  plaj, 
>  DUnedin  found  its  way. 

iary^s  hand  the  Tictor  crowned, 
'ined  the  wreath  his  templea  round, 
re  re  the  ahontii  of  Highland  chief — 
nwlandera  were  dumb  with  grief; 
le  poor  Bard  of  Ettrick  ttood 
tatue  pale,  in  movelcM  mood ; 
hoot,  which  oft  his  eyeii  had  seen 
amini^  in  hie  glen*  to  green. 
Mary  saw  the  min«trel*«  pain, 
(ide  from  hootlcM  grief  refrain, 
lid  a  boon  to  him  should  fall 
1  all  the  harps  in  royal  hall ; 
otliah  oong  a  countless  store, 
>us  remains  of  minstrel-lore, 
ottage,  by  a  silrer  rill. 
Id  all  reward  his  rustic  skill : 
ther  gift  his  bosom  claim, 
ceded  but  that  gift  to  name. 

my  fair  Queen,  the  minstrel  said, 
I  faltering  Toice  and  hanging  head, 

cottage  aeepy  and  minstrel-lore — 
t  me  a  harp,  I  ask  no  more. 
1  thy  own  band  a  lyre  I  craTe, 
.  boon  alone  my  heart  caa  mto. — 

\c\\  hast  thou  asked:  and  be  it  known, 
ve  a  harp  of  old  renown 
K  many  an  ardent  wight  beguiled ; 
as  framed  by  wiaard  of  the  wild, 

will  not  Yield  one  measure  bland 
caih  a  skiU-less  stranger  hand ; 

once  her  powers  by  progress  found, 
here  is  magic  in  the  sound ! 
vn  worldly  woes  oppress  thy  heart — 
I  thou  and  all  must  share  a  part — 
>uld  scorn  be  cast  from  maiden's  eye, 
Mild  friendship  fall,  or  fortune  fly, 
ill  irith  thy  harp  to  lonely  brake, 
r  wild,  her  soothing  numbers  wake, 
d  noon  corroding  cares  shall  cease, 
d  paisiou*s  host  be  lulled  to  peace ; 
frcU  a  gilded  screen  shall  cast, 
lat  rhccrs  the  future,  Teils  the  past. 
lut  harp  will  make  the  elres  of  eve 
u-ir  dwelling  in  the  moon-beam  leare, 
id  ope  thine  eyes  by  haunted  tree 
leir  f^littering  tiny  forms  to  see. 
he  flitting  shades  that  woo  the  glen 
'will  •hape  to  forms  of  liTing  men, 
0  fonui  on  earth  no  more  yon  see, 

ho  once  were  loved,  and  aye  will  be; 
nd  holiest  converse  you  mav  prove 
f  things  below  and  things  above.*' 

That  is,  that  is  the  harp  for  ne; 
aid  th«  rapt  bird  ia  ecataay ; 


This  soothing,  this  exhaustieas  atore. 
Grant  me,  my  Queen,  1  ask  no  more. 

O,  when  the  weeping  minstrel  laid 
The  relic  in  his  old  gray  plaid, 
When  Holyrood  he  left  behind 
To  gain  his  hills  of  mist  and  wind. 
Never  was  hero  of  renown. 
Or  monarch  prouder  of  his  crown. 
He  tript  the  vale,  he  climbed  the  coomb. 
The  mouotain-breese  began  to  boom ; 
Aye  when  the  magic  chords  it  rung, 
He  raised  his  voice  and  blithely  sung : 
^'Hush,  my  wild  harp!  thy  notes  forbear; 
No  blooming  maids  nor  elves  are  here : 
Forbear  a  while  that  witching  tone, 
Xhou  must  not,  canst  not  sing  alone. 
When  Summer  flings  her  watchet  screen 
At  eve  o'er  £ttrick  woods  so  green. 
Thy  notes  shall  many  a  heart  beguile ; 
Young  Beauty's  eye  shall  o'er  thee  smile, — 
And  feirics  trip  it  merrily 
Around  my  royal  harp  and  me.'' 

Long  has  that  harp  of  magic  tone 
To  all  the  minstrel-world  been  known: 
Who  has  not  heard  her  witching  lays 
Of  Ettrick  banks  and  Yarrow  braes? 
But  that  sweet  bard,  who  sung  and  played 
Of  many  a  feat  and  Border-raid, 
Of  many  a  knight  and  lovely  maid. 
When  forced  to  leave  his  harp  behind. 
Did  all  her  tuneful  chords  unwind  ; 
And  many  ages  passed  and  raine 
Ere  man  so  well  could  tune  the  same. 
Bangour  the  daring  task  essayed. 
Not  half  the  chords  his  fingers  played; 
Yet  even  then  some  thrilling  lays 
Bespoke  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
Redoubted  Ramsay's  peasant  skiff 
Flung  some  strained  notes  along  the  hill ; 
His  was  some  lyre  from  lady's  hall. 
And  not  the  mountain-harp  at  all. 
Langhom  arrived  from  Southern  dale. 
And  chimed  his  notes  on  Yarrow  vale. 
They  would  not,  could  not,  touch  the  heart ; 
His  was  the  modish  lyre  of  art 
Sweet  rung  the  harp  to  Logan*s  hand : 
Then  Leyden  came  from  Border-land, 
With  dauntless  heart  and  ardour  high. 
And  wild  impatience  in  his  eye. 
Though  false  his  tones  at  times  might  be. 
Though  wild  notes  marred  the  symphony 
Between,  the  glowing  measure  stole 
That  spoke  the  bard's  inspired  soul. 
Sad  were  those  strains,  when  hymned  afar. 
On  the  green  vales  of  Malabar: 
O'er  seas  beneath  the  golden  room, 
ThcT  travelled  on  the  monsoon  borne. 
Thrilling  the  heart  of  Indian  maid. 
Beneath  the  wild  banana's  shade. — 
Leyden !  a  shepherd  wails  thy  fate. 
And  Scotland  knows  her  loss  too  late. 

The  day  arrived— blest  be  the  day, 
Walter  the  Abbot  came  that  way  !— 
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The  Mcred  relic  met  his  Tiew — 
Ah !  well  the  pleilge  of  Heayen  he  knew ! 
He  screwed  the  chords,  he  tried  a  strain ; 
Twas  wild — he  toned  and  tried  again. 
Then  ponred  the  nnmhers  bold  and  firee, 
The  ancient  magic  melody. 


The  land  was  charmed  to  list  his  lays; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  Border-chiefs,  that  long  had  been 
In  sepnlchres  unhearsed  and  green, 
Passed  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away ; 
In  armour  red  and  stem  array, 
And  by  their  moonlight-halls  were  seen. 
In  visor  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again. 
So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain. 


Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ! 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay ; 
Pointed  ray  way  with  ready  will. 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye, 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

O  could  the  bard  I  loved  so  long. 
Reprove  my  fond  aspiring  song ! 
Or  could  his  tongue  of  candour  say, 
That  I  should  throw  my  harp  away ! 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill. 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core, 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore ! 
'Twas  kindness  all,  I  cannot  blame. 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel-flame ; 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known 
Another's  feelbgt  by  his  own! 

Of  change  enamoured,  woe  the  while ! 
He  left  our  mountains,  left  the  isle; 
And  far  to  other  kingdoms  bore 
The  Caledonian  harp  of  yore; 
But,  to  the  hand  that  framed  her  true. 
Only  by  force  one  straia  she  threw. 
That  harp  he  never  more  shall  see. 
Unless  'mong  Scotland's  hills  with  me. 


Now,  my  loved  Harp,  a  while  hnv 
I  leave  thee  on  the  old  grsT  thn 

The  evening-dewa  will  mar  tliy  ittl 
That  waked  to  joy  the  chccrfnlB 

Farewell,  sweet  soother  of  bit  vk' 
Chill  blows  the  blast  areaaJ  BTb 

And  louder  yet  that  blast  msf  bUf 
When  down  this  weary  vale  Tie  * 

The  wreat|i  lies  on  Saint  Mar^'*  ^ 
The  roonntain-eoands  are  bantib 

The  lofty  brows  of  stem  Cl^Amm 
Are  visored  with  the  movisg  Hid 

But  Winier^s  deadly  hues  sbtU  Mr 
On  moorland  bald  and  noasttit^ 

And  soon  the  rainbow*s  lovely  Mt 
Sleep  on  the  breast  of  Bowci^f 

Then  will  the  glowing  suns  sf  Spnc 
The  genial  shower  and  stcaiisg  ^ 

Wake  every  forest-bird  to  sisg, 
And  every  mountain-flower  reser 

But  not  the  rainbow's  ample  riif . 

That  spans  the  glen  and  assidii 
Though  fanned  by  weotem  kmv'** 

And  sunned  by  Sniiimer*B  gltviiF ' 

To  man  decayed,  can  ever  BMit 
Renew  the  age  of  love  aa^  ftee' 

Can  ever  second  spring  rrstsre 
To  my  old  mountain-harp  aai  »- 

But  when  the  hue  of  aofleael  pvt 
Spreads  over  hill  and  lonely  !(•• 

And  lowly  primrose  opes  nateei 
Her  virgin  bosom  to  the  bee; 

When  hawthorns  breathe  their  e^ 
And  carols  hail  the  year's  retto* 

And  daisy  spreads  her  silver  ttsr 
Unheeded  by  the  nountain  bin: 

Then  will  I  seek  the  aged  tksn. 

The  haunted  wild  and  fairy-nac. 
Where  oft  thy  erring  nnnbrn  *••• 

Have  taught  the  wandering  vti*^ 
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PART    I. 

r  rr  and  for  ever  ahalt  thon  be 

lie  lover  and  tlie  poet  dear, 

liind  of  eanlitiikiet  and  foantains  clear, 

I  pies,  and  grajr  columns,  and  waving 

woods, 
o  an  tains,  from  whose  rifts  the  harsting 

floods 
in  bright  tunialt  to  the  Adrian  scat 

II  romantic  land  of  Italjr! 

r  of  painting  and  sweet  soonds!—tho* 

now 
larels  are  all  torn  from  off  thy  brow — 
ho^  the  shape  of  Freedom  now  no  more 
f-alk  in  beauty  on  thy  piny  shore, 
I,  npon  whose  sonl  thy  poets*  lays, 
11  thy  songs  and  hnndrrd  stories  fell 
lini  Arabian  charms,  break  the  soft  spell 
loiind  me  to  thee  in  mine  earlierdaysT 
..  divinest  Italy,—- thou  shalt  be 
}-c  the  watchword  of  the  heart  to  me. 


nous  thon  art,  aad  shalt  be  throngh 

all  time : 
hat  becanse  thine  iron  children  hurled 
irrows  o*er  the  conqoest^stricken  world 
•  tyranniea,— bat  that,  ia  a  later  day, 
:  spirits,  and  gentle  too,  triumphing 


ai  the  mighty  dav-«tar  makea  Its  way 
I  darkness  into  light,  they  toward  their 


t,  gatheriag  splendor  till  they  grew 

sublime, 
irst  of  all  thy  sons  were  they  who  wove 
Rilkm  language  into  tales  of  lovo, 
fairest  far  the  gentle  forms  that  shino 
y  own  poets*  feery -songs  divine. 
ioD|^  u  lips  shall  smile  or  pitying  team 
from  the  eyes  of  beauty,— long  as  fears 
lubu  or  hopes  ahall  onr  or  soothe  the 

heart, 
lattrrifs  softly  fall  on  woman*s  eara, 
witching  wenls  he  spoke  at  twilight- 
hours, 
Lodcr  loagt  be  song  la  oraage  bowera,— 


Long  as  the  stars,  like  ladies*  looks,  by  night 
Shall  shine,— more  constant  and  almost  as 

bright,-- 
So  long,  tho*  hidden  in  a  foreiga  shroud. 
Shall  Dante's  mighty  spirit  speak  aloud : 
So  long  the  lamp  of  fame  oa  Petrarch's  ura 
Shall,  like  the  light  of  learning,  duly  bum; 
And  he  be  loved— he  with  his  hundred  tales, 
As  varying  as  the  shadowy  cloud  that  sails 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  April  sky. 
And  musical  as  when  the  waters  run 
Lapsing  thro'  sylvaa  haunts  delicioosly. 
Nor  may  that  gay  romancer  who  hath  told 
Of  knight  and  damsel  and  enchantments  old. 
So  well,  be  e*er  forgot ;  nor  he  who  sung 
or  Salem*s  holy  city  lost  and  won. 
The  seer-like  Tasso,  who  enamoured  hung 
On  Leonora's  beauty,  and  became 
Her  oiartyr,— bhisted  by  a  mingled  flame. 
The  masters  of  the  world  have  vanished,  aad 
Thy  gods  have  left  or  lost  their  old  command ; 
The  painter  and  the  poet  now  have  fled. 
And  shives  usurp  the  seat  of  Caesar  dead  t 
Prison  and  painted  palace  hast  thou  still, 
But  filled  with  creatares  whom  mere  terrora 

kiU; 
Afraid  of  life  and  death  they  live  and  die 
Eternally,  and  slay  their  own  weak  powers. 
And  hate  the  past,  and  dread  the   future 

time, 
Aad  while  they  steal  from  pleasure  droop 

to  crime. 
Plucking  the  leaves  from  all  the  rosy  hoara: 
Alas,  abis,  beautiful  Italy! 
—Yet  he  who  late  hath  risen  like  a  star 
Amongst  us,  (now  by  the  Venice  waves  afar 
He  loiters  with  his  song,)  hath  writ  of  thee. 
And  sharM  his  laureUM  immortality 
With  thy  decaying  fortunes.   Murmur  not : 
For  me,  with  my  best  skill  wall  I  rehearse 
My  story,  for  it  speaks  of  thiae  aad  thee : 
It  is  a  sad  aad  legeadary  verse. 
And  thas  it  mas: 


There  is  a  loftv  spot 
Visible  amoagst  the  moantains  Appenine, 
Where  once  a  hermit  dwelt,  not  yet  forgot 
He  or  hu  famooa  miraclee  divine ; 
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And  there  the  convent  of  Laverna  itands 
In  solitude,  built  up  by  saintly  hands. 
And  deemed  a  wonder  in  the  elder  time. 
Chasms  of  the  early  world  are  yawning  there. 
And  rocks  are  seen,  craggy , and  vast,  and  bare. 
And  many  a  dizzy  precipice  sublime. 
And  caverns  dark  as  Death,  where  the  wild  air 
Rushes  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  sky : 
Above,  in  all  his  old  regality, 
The  monarch  eagle  sits  upon  his  throne, 
Or  floats  upon  the  desert  winds,  alone. 
There,  belted  'round  and  'round  by  forests 

drear. 
Black  pine,  and  giant  beech,  and  oaks  that 

rear 
Their  brown  diminished  heads  like  shrubs 

between. 
And  guarded  by  a  river  that  is  seen 
Flashing  and  wandering  thro'  the  dell  below, 
Laverna  stands. — It  is  a  place  of  woe. 
And  'midst  its  cold  dim  aisles  and  cells  of 

gloom, 
The  pale  Franciscan  meditates  his  doom; — 
An  exile  from  his  kind,  save  some  sad  few 
(Like  him  imprison'd  and  devoted)  who. 
Deserting  their  high  natures  for  the  creed 
A  bigot  fashioned  in  his  weaker  dreams. 
Left  love  and  life,  (yet  love  is  life,  indeed,) 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  world, — its  gleams 
Of  joy,  of  sunshine,  fair  as  those  which  spring 
From  the  great  poet's  high  imagining. 
Sounds,  and  gay  sights,  and  woman's  words 

which  bless 
And  carry  on  their  echoes  happiness, — 
Left  all  that  man  inherits,  and  fell  down 
To  worship  in  the  dust,  a  demon's  crown: 
For  there  a  phantom  of  a  fearful  size. 
Shaped  out  of  shadow  and  cloud,  and  nursed 

in  pain, 
And  bom  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  <and  of  the 

brain 
The  ever  evil  spirit  njocks  man's  eyes ; 
And  they  who  worship  it  are  cold  and  wan. 
Timid  and  proud,  envying  while  they  despise 
The  wealth  and  wishes  of  their  fellow-man. 


m\ 


^«*^ 


That  somewbat  of  the 
Still  living  in  the  Iaa4~ 
The  templee  atill;  aad 
He  wandered  thro'  the  ugli.  ^ 

The  winds  c^ome  wailiag  by  th  1 

■ee 
The  thistle  stagger  and  the  1*7 1 
Shake  in  the  blast — she  whs  toa 
Hangs  her  black  treeaes,  like  i  n 
O'er  grave  and  arch  alike,  aaif 
He  was  the  yoangeet  of  his  htm 
His  very  boyhood  a  severwc}** 
Than  such  as  marke  the  di3<  p 

Around  him,  like  an  or^aibmkwi 
And  yet  attimea — (often)  whesM 
oat  mat  1 


Was  told,from  < 

Flashes  of  mind  and  passiea,  saJ  I 

Burned  with  the  lightning  of  ^1 


Amongst  the  squalid  crowd  that  lingered 

there. 
Mocking  with  empty  forms  and  hopeless 

prayer 
Their  bounteous  God,  was  one  of  princely 

race, — 
The  young  Colonna, — in  his  form  and  face 
Honoring  the  mighty  stem  from  which  he 

sprung. 
Bom  amidst  Roman  ruins,  he  had  hung 
O'er  every  tale  of  sad  antiquity. 
And  on  its  fallen  honors,  once  so  high. 
Had  mused  like  one  who  hoped.    His  soul 

had  gone 
Into  the  depth  of  ages,  and  had  brought 
From  thence  strange  things  and  tidings,  such 

as  none 
Or  few  e'er  dream  of  now;  and   then  he 

thought 


He  spoke  more  prpodlj ;  jet  ^  ) 
(Who  some  ancrcatral  taint  hti  ■ 
Maroiam  was  shanaed  front  verr  j 
And  marked  and  chartered  for  iki 
let. 

At  home  he  met  neglect,  and  h 
And  so  life  grew,  early,  a  hcsrj 
Studious  he  was,  and  on  the  p^i 
Had  pored  beyond  the  feeliag  ^) 
And  war,   and  high   exploit,  mi 

wertk 
And  fiery  love,  and  dark  and  itsi 
Fed,with  distemperM  food,  the  a^ 
That  haunted  all  hia  hoaia,  wti  \ 
To  thirst  of  enterprise  and  vidM 
Which  died  as  they  araae. — is  fPt 
For  he  was  doom'd  by  a  Ikthcr'f  ^ 
The  sullen  cowl,  and  was  tmthd  i 
The  splendour  of  an  elder  hmbfl 
And  therefore  came  distrust  asrfh^ 
And  envy 9  like  the  aerpcsit  •  tvi^ 
Ran  'round  his  heart  and  fxd  1 

.  thnr: 
And  thro'  his  veina  did  laiki^  *^ 
Until  they  burst  in  madness;— i^*^ 
Became,  at  last,  aa  is  that  ImkvJ 
That  floats  across  the  calm  hiar  a 
And  rises  o'er  the  Coliamai  •  wi 
And  he  like  that  great  run.-4i  i 
Of  misery,  when  the  soal  ha<  £< 
When  memory  slept,  and  that  Wn* 
More  hideous  than  death — lav^ 
Is  nothing,  nor 
His  features,  they  (his 
The  youth  unto  Lav^na.  Rr  ? 
Of  the  blue  dashing 
They  travell'd,  and  at 


Came  playing  'round 


Silently  o'er  his  eye,  naid  tftsa  ^ 

Like  one  who  thoaght,  and  «k- 

wM«' 

He  listened  to  ita  geatia  ML  f^ 
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ft  not  the  chmnge,  bat  bore  him  on 
i>«>n vent-prison.  And  their  f^old 
with  the  weight  of  truth  the  Ule 

they  told ; 
^  the  J  left  him  to  hie  fate, — alone. 


eft    him   to  hie  prison,  and  then 

returned ; 
1  Aoundn  were  heard,  and  eonge  were 

sung 
round  the  walls  were  garlands  hung 
4,   and  gay  censers  brightly  bnrn^ 
iilonna  palace.    He  was  missed 
and  when  his  mother  fondly  kissed 
i^iit  born,  and  bade  him  on  that  day 
him  to  the  dove-^yed  Julia, 
tid  Vitelli*s  child,  Rome's  paragon, 
M^ht  no  longer  of  her  cloistered  son. 

name  night  of  mirth  Vitelli  came 
s  fair  rhild,sole  heiress  of  his  name, — 
nc  amidst  the  lovely  and  the  proud, 
s  ;  and  when  she  moved,  the  gallant 

crowd 
U  as  the  obsequious  vapours  light 
to  let  the  queen-moon  pass  by  night: 
noks   of  love  were  seen,  and  many  a 

sigh 
asted  on  the  air,  and  some  aloud 
of  the  pangs  they  felt  and  swore  to  die : 
ke  the  solitary  rose  that  springs 
first  warmth  of  summer-days,  and 

flings 
fume  the  more  sweet  because  alone — 
)iir«ting  iato  beauty,  with  a  sone 
f^irPs  half  woman*s,  smiled  and  then 

forgot 
gentle  things  to  which  she  answered 

not. 
rhrn  Colonna's  heir  bespoke  her  hand, 
d  her  to  the  dance,  she  qnestionM  why 
rother  joined  not  in  that  revelry : 
(*iis  he  turaed  aside  and  did  command 
ly  the  many  instruments  to  sound, 
»eU  did  that  young  couple  tread  the 

groaad : 
step  was  lost  In  each  accordant  note, 
h  thro'  the  palace  seemed  that  night 

to  float 
itrrily,  u  tho*  the  Satyr-god 
I  hit  intpiring  reed,  (the  raightT  Pan) 
left  his  eld  Arcadian  woods,  and  trod 
\^  tipen  the  shores  Italian. 
n  she  fttked  in  vain:  yet,  as  he  turned 
*  brother)  from  her,a  fierce  colour  burned 
B  his  cheek,  aad  fading  left  it  pale 
rath,  end  half  proclaimed  the  guUty  tale, 
le  dwelt  upon  that  night  till  pity  grew 
8  wilder  panion :  the  sweet  dew 
t  lisger'd  M  her  eye  for  pity's  sake, 
I— (like  in  eihalatioa  in  the  sun) 
*d  snd  sbtorbed  by  love.  Oh !  love  can  take 
Bt  shape  he  pleases,  and  when  once  began 
fiery  inroad  in  the  soul,  how  vain 
I  after- ksQwlcdgo  wbirh  his   preaeace 

gives! 


We  weep  or  rave,  but  still  he  lives,  and  lives 
Master  and  lord,  'midst  pride  and  tears  and 
pain. 

Now  may  we  seek  Colonna.  When  he  found 
Himself  a  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  bound. 
And  saw  the  eyeless  skull  and  glass  of  saad 
And  ghastly  crucifix  before  him,  he 
'Rose  with  a  sudden  shriek  and  burst  the  hand 
That  tied  him  to  his  pallet,  and  stood  free : 
Not  thus  alone  be  stood,  for  the  wild  shock 
Darted  upon  his  brain  and  did  unlock 
The  gates  of  memory,  and  from  his  soul 
Gradual  he  felt  the  clouds  of  madness  roll. 
And  with  his  mind's  redemption  every  base 
And  darker  passion  fled — shrunk  'fore   its 

light. 
As  at  the  glance  of  morning  shrinks  the  night 
Not  suddenly, — but  slow,  from  day  to  day, 
The  shadow  from  his  spirit  passed  away. 
And  sometimes  would  return  at  intervals. 
As  blight  upon  the  opening  blossom  falls. 
— And  then  he  pondered  in  his  prison-place. 
On  many  an  awful  theme  ne'er  conn'd  before. 
Of  darkness  and  decay,  and  of  that  shore 
IFpon  whose  shadowy  strand  pale  spirits  walk, 
Tis  said,  for  many  ages,  and  would  talk 
Right  eloquent  with  every  monk  who  there 
Boasted  of  penitence,  and  felt  despair. 
In  whose  dull  eye  Hope  shone  not,  and  whoae 

breath 
Was  one  anvaried  tale  of  Death  and  Death. 


But  in  his  gentler  moments  he  would  gaie. 
With  something  of  the  love  of  earlier  days. 
On  the  far  prospects,  and  on  summer-moms 
Would  wander  to  a  high  and  distant  peak 
Against  whose  rocky  bosom  the  clouds  break 
In  showers  upon  the  forests.     It  adorns 
The  landsrape,and  from  out  a  pine- wood  high. 
Springs  like  a  craggy  giant  to  the  sky. 
Here,  on  this  summit  of  the  hills,  he  loved 
To  lie  and  look  upon  the  world  below; 
And  almost  did  he  wish  at  times  to  know 
How  in  that  busy  world  man  could  be  moved 
To  li%e  for  ever— what  delights  were  there 
To  eqaal  the  fresh  sward  and  odorous  air. 
The  valleys  aad  greea  slopes,  aad  the  sweet 

call 
Of  bird  to  bird,  what  time  the  shadows  fell 
Toward  the  west :— yet  somethiag  there  mast 

he 
He  felt,  and  that  he  now  desired  to  see. 
As  once  he  pondered  there,  on  the  far  world. 
And  on  himself,  like  a  lone  creature  hurled 
From  all  its  pleasures — its  temptations,  all. 
Over  his  heart  there  fell,  like  a  dark  pall, 
The  memory  of  the  past:  he  thought  aad 

thought, 
'Till  in  his  brain  a  busier  spirit  wrought. 
And  Nature  then  unlocked  with  her  sweet 

smile 
The  icy  barrier  of  his  heart,  and  he 
Returacd  oato  his  first  httmanlty. 
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Hr  felt  a  Toid.and  mncli  he  gfrieTPd  the  while, 
M^ithin  his  heart,  at  thir  he  wished  to  Hhare 
A  jny  he  knew  not  with  another  mind ; 
Wild  were  his  thoaghts,  hut  every   wish 

refined, 
And  pure  as  waters  of  the  inonntain-sprinj^  *. 
l¥as  it  the  hirth  orLove  ? — did  he  unbind 
(Like  the  far  scent  of  wild  flowers  hlossoming) 
His  perfumed  pinions  in  that  rockj  lair,. 
To  save  a  heart  so  young  from  perishing 

there  T — 


Some  memory  had  he  of  Yi tellies  child, 
But  gathered  where  he  now  rememhercd  not ; 
Perhaps,  like  a  faint  dream  or  vision  wild. 
Which,  ottceheheld,  may  never  he  forgot. 
She  floated  in  his  fancy ;  and  when  pain 
And  fevers  hot  came  thronging  round  his 

hrain. 
Her  shape  and  voice  fell  like  a  halm  upon 
His  sad  and  dark  imagination. 
A  gentle'  minister  she  was,  when  he 
Saw  forms,  Hwas  said,  which  often  silently 
Passed  hy  liis  midnight-couch,  and  felt  at 

times 
Strangle  horror  for  imaginary  crimes, 
((committed,  or  to  he,)  and  in  his  walk 
Of  Fate  and  Death,   and  phantom  things 

would  talk. 
Shrieks  scared  him  from  his  sleep,  and  figures 

came 
On  his  alarmed  sight,  and  thro*  the  glades, 
W  hen  evening  filled  the  woods  with  trembling 

shades. 
Followed  his  footsteps ;  and  a  stnrlike  flame 
Floated  before  his  eyes  palely  by  day. 
And  glared  by  night  and  would  not  pass  away. 
— At  last  his  brother  died,     Giovanni  fell 
A  victim  in  a  cause  he  loved  too  well ; 
And  the  Colonna  prince,  without  his  heir. 
Bethought  him  of  the  distant  convent,  where 
A  child  had  been  imprisoned,  that  he  might 

gain 
Riches  for  one  he  better  lov^d : — How  vain, 
And  idle  now!  Dead  was  the  favoured  son, 
And  sad  the  father, — but  the  crime  was  done. 


Then  Marcian  sought  his  home.  A  ghastly 

gloom 
Hnng  o'er  the  pillars  and  the  wrecks  of  Rome, 
And  scarcely,   as  the  clouds  were  swiftly 

driven 
In  masses  shrouding  the  blue  face  of  Heaven, 
Was  seen,  by  tremulous  glimpses,  the  pale 

moon. 
Who  looked  abroad  in  fear  and  vanished  soon. 
The  winds  were  loud  amongst  the  ruins, 

^here 
The  wild  weeds  shook  abroad  their  ragged 

hair. 
And  sounds  were  heard,  like  sobs  from  some 

lone  man. 
And  murmuring  Hween  his  banks  the  Ty  bor 

ran. 


In  the  Colonna  palare  thrrt  Vf -^  i 
Flowing  from  aged  eyes  that  »• )«  \ 
Their  son  was  ^one — tiie  hopf  •!  -.j 
Cold  in  his  marble  home  for  t^'  >i 
— I'he  father  met  his  child:  wit!  r 

He  pressed  his  hand,  and  he  rn  t 

clavp. 
And  spoke  assuring^  words — tlia: !. 
To  soothe  his  grief  and  chetr  i  > 

hoiDc- 
And  then  he  bade  him  quite  for;  - 
Thus  hand  in  hand  they  Mt  av{.. 
A  deep  deep  sob  came  bnrstiD^  fro:  I 
That  hid  the  far  part  of  the  pa  < 
And,  after,  all  was  rileat  ss  tlu  . 
Colonna  Yose,  and  by  the  laoip  f 
A  feeble  light,  saw  like  a  i)>.i|r 
His  mother  couching:  in  the  AiA  \ 
Her  hand  was  clenched,  and  her  t}  r  ^ 

wild 
Like  one  who  lost  and  sought  ( 

child; 
And  now  and  then  a  aniile,  but  p 
Told  that  she  fancied  still  her  a  i 
And  tl^n  she  shook  her  head,cro«^  i 
Over  her  breast  and  tuned  hrr  f  n>i: 
And  seemed  as  thoa|^h  she  nott-r 

charni. 
To  scare  some  donbtfol  phantoB.  i 

sight 
He  spoke  to  her  in  vain :  her  hnr'  ri 
With  grief,  and  every  passion f)«'  ^ 
Was  buried,— lost.  Justaathf  lo: 
Which,gathering,flood  the  \zl\<y  '  I 
Of  Autumn,  or  as  rivers  when  ^j  ■ 
Sweep  all  things  in  their  coiirte-  : 

remain! 
Distinguishable, — earth,  and  nuu- 
And  stones,  and  casual  tbin/r«^  ^ 


Driven  onwards  by  the  waters  ar^  • 
'Till  but  the  stream  is  seen :  »>  ' 

moam 
Deeply,  and  they,  'tis  said,  who  In^ 
In  one  wild  mastering  passion  io*' 


At  hist  the  woes  that  wmpH'- 
ronnd, 
Broke  and  dissolved,  and  a  tfrce^'  ' 
Shone  on  her  life;  but  never  mon  > 
Of  noisy  mirth  or  festal  rantic  zt'. 
Was  heard  within  Coloana'a  ▼•"'  ' 
A  calm  and  pleasant  eircle  often  r 
And  the  despised  neglected  Man<> 
Wore  the  descended  honours  on  ^" 
Unlike  he  was  in  boyhood^-Ttt  • 
They  doubted  sometimes  if  be  i^"'' 
The  past;   and  then  there  pla^*^  ' 

smile 
About  his  mouth,  and  he  at  iiwt*  ^' ' 
Of  one  with  heavenly  bloom  upon  I ' 
Whose  vision  did  his  conTent'H*»> ' 
A  phantom-shape,and  which  is  r<<  n ' 
And  fanned  the  colour  of  bit  chK^ 
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Sometimpii  has  he  been  known  to  (^ze  afEir 
Wntcrliiii^  tli<^  coining  of  the  cvcninfr-star, 
And  an  it  prog-ressM  toward  the  middle  sky, 
Like  the  still  twilighrs  lonely  deity. 
Would  fancy  that  a  spirit  resided  there, 
A  Identic  spirit  and  young  with  golden  hair. 
And  eyes  as  blae  as  the  blue  dome  above, 
And  a  Toice  as  tender  as  the  sound  of  love. 


Some  months  thus  passed  among  the  wrecks 
of  Rome, 
And  seldom  thongbt  he  of  the  fearful  doom 
On  which  he  used  to  ponder:  still  he  felt 
That  he  alone  amidst  the  many  dwelt, 
IfOaely ;  but  why,  he  cared  not,  or  forgot. 
The  jibing^  cast  upon  his  early  lot. 
One  morning  as  he  lay  half  listlessly 
Within  the  shadow  of  a  column,  where 
His  forehead  met  such  gusts  of  cooling  air 
As  the  bright  Summer  knows  in  Italy, 
A  gorgeous  cavalcade  went  thundermg  by, 
Dusty  and  worn  with  travel :  as  it  passed 
Some  said  the  great  Count  had  returned,  at 

last. 
From  his  long  absence  upon  foreign  lands; 
*Twas  told  that  many  countries  he  had  seen, 
(^lle  and  his  lady  daughter)  and  had  been 
A  long  time  journeying  on  the  Syrian  sands, 
And  visited  holy  spots,  and  places  where 
The  Christian  roused  the  Pagan  from  his  lair. 
And  taught  him  charity  and  creeds  divine, 
By  spilling  his  bright  blood  in  Palestine. 


VitelH  and  his  child  returned  at  last. 
After  some  years  of  wandering.  Julia 
Had  been  betrothed  and  widowed:  she  had 

passed 
From  bondage  into  liberty,  and  they 
Who  knew  tlie  bitter  husband  she  had  wed, 
Rejoiced  to  learn  that  he  indeed  was  dead. 
She  had  been  sacrificed  in  youth,  to  one 
She  never  loved ;  but  he  she  loved  was  gone. 
And  so  it  mattered  not :  His  true  some  tears 
Stained  her  pale  cheek  at  times  in  after-years, 
And  much  nnkindness  from  the  man  on  whom 
She  had  bestowed  her  beauty,  drew  a  gloom 
Aronnd  her  face,  and  curtained  up  in  shade 
The  eyes  that  once  like  sunny  spirits  played. 
But  he  was  dead:— Sailing  along  the  sea, 
His  pleasure-barque  was  gliding  pleasantly, 
When  sndden  winds  arose,  and  mighty  waves 
Were  put  in  motion,  and  deep  yawning  graves 
Opened  on  every  side  with  hideous  roar: 
He  screamed  and  struggled,  and  was  seen  no 

more. 
This  was  the  tale.— Orsini's  titles  fell 
Upon  a  student  youth,  scarce  known  before, 
Who  took  the  princely  name  and  wore  it  well. 


And  Julia  saw  the  youth  she  loved  again : 
But  he  was  now  the  great  Colonna*s  heir, 
And  she  whom  he  had  left  so  young  and  fair, 
A  few  short  years  ago,  was  grown,  with  pain 


Of  thoughts  unntterM  (a  heart-eating  care) 
Pale  as  a  statue.     When  he  met  her  first 
He  gazed  and  gasped  as  tho*his  heart  would 

burst. 
Her  figure  came  before  him  like  a  dream 
Revealed  at  morning,  and  a  sunny  gleam 
Broke  in  upon  his  soul  and  lit  his  eye 
With  something  of  a  tender  prophecy. 
And  was  she  then  the  shape  he  of^had  seen. 
By  day  and  night, — she  who  had  such  strange 

power 
Over  the  terrors  of  his  wildest  hour? 
And  was  it  not  a  phantom  that  had  been 
Wandering  about  him?  Oh  with  what  deep 

fear 
He  listened  now,  to  mark  if  he  could  hear 
The  voice  that  lulled  him,  but  she  never 

spoke ! 
For  in  her  heart  her  own  young  love  awoke 
From  its  long  slumber,  and  chained  down 

her  tongue. 
And  she  sat  mute  before  him  !  he,  the  while, 
Stood  feasting  on  her  melancholy  smile, 
Till  o'er  his  eyes  a  dizzy  vapour  hung 
And  he  rushed  forth  into  the  freshening  air. 
Which  kissed  and  played  about  his  templet 

bare. 
And  he  grew  calm.  Not  unobserved  he  lied. 
For  she  who  mourned  him  once  as  lost  and 

dead. 
Saw  with  a  glance,  as  none  but  women  see. 
His  secret  passion,  and  home  silently 
She  went  rejoicing,  *till  Vitelli  asked 
Wherefore  her  spirit  fell, — and  then   the 

tasked 
Her  fancy  for  excuse  wherewith  to  hide 
Her  thoughts  and  turn  his  curious  gaze  aside. 


That  fateful  day  passed  by;  and  then  there 

came 
Another  and  another,  and  the  flame 
Of  love  burnt  brightly  in  Colonna's  breast, 
But  while  it  filled  it  robbed  his  soul  of  rest ; 
At  home,  abroad,  at  morning,  and  at  noon 
In  the  hot  sultry  hours,  and  when  the  moon 
Shone  in  the  cool  fresh  sky,  and  shaped  those 

dim 
And  shadowy  figures  once  so  dear  to  him, — 
WhereeVr  he  wandered  she  would  come  upon 
His  mind,  a  phantom-like  companion ; 
Yet,with  that  idle  dread  with  which  the  heart 
Stifles  its  pleasures,  he  would  ever  depart 
And  loiter  long  amongst  the  streets  of  Rome, 
When  she,  he  feared,  might  Tisit  at  his  home. 
A  strange  and  sad  perverseness  ;  he  did  fear 
To  part  witli  that  pale  hope  which  shone  at 

at  Inst 
Glimmering  upon  his  fortunes.  Many  a  year 
BurthenM  with  evil  o*er  his  head  had  passed, 
And  stamped  upon  his  brow  the  marks  of  care, 
And  so  he  seemed  as  old  before  his  time: 
And  many  would  pretendthat  in  his  air 
There  was  a  gloom  that  had  its  birth  in  crime. 
Tit  thus  the  wretched  are    trod  down. — 

Despair 
90 
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Doth  Rtrike  as  dorp  a  furrow  in  ih^  brain, 
A«  miiichief  or  reniorff«;  and  doubt  will  pain 
And  sear  tlio  beart  like  sin  accomplished. 
But  slander  ever  bath  hung  upon  the  head 
Of  silent  sorrow,  and  corroding  shame 
Preys  on  its  heart,  and  its  defenceless  name 
Is  blotted  by  the  bad,  until  it  flies 
From  the  bate  world  a  willing  sacrifice. 


PART    II. 

On  POWER  of  LoTC  BO  fearful  and  so  fair — 
Life  of  our  life  on  earth,  jet  kin  to  care — 
Oh !  thou  day-dreaming  Spirit,  who  dost  look 
Upon  the  future,  as  tlic  charmed  bonk 
Of  Fate  were  openM  to  thine  eyes  alone — 
Thou  who  dost  cuU^  from  moments  stolen 

and  gone 
Into  eternity,  memorial  things 
To  deck  the  days  to  come — thy  revellings 
Were  glorious  and  beyond  all  others:  Thon 
Bidst  banquet  upon  beauty  once;  and  now 
The  ambrosial  feast  is  ended  ! — Let  it  be. 
Enough  to  say,  Jt  was. — Oh!  upon  me 
From  thy  overshadowing  wings  ethereal 
Shake  odorous  airs,  so  may  my  senses  all 
Be   spell -bound  to  thy   srrTice,   beautiful 

power, 
And  on  the  breath  of  every  coming  hour 
Send  me  faint  tidings  of  the  things  that  were, 
And  aid  me  as  I  try  gently  to  tell 
The  story  of  that  young  Italian  pair, 
Who  loved  so  lucklessly,  yet  ah!  so  well. 


How  long  Colonna  in  his  gloomier  mood 
Remained,  it  matters  not :  I  will  not  brood 
Oo^evil  themes ;  but,  leaving  grief  and  crime, 
At  once,  I  pass  unto  a  blyther  time. 
One  night — one  summer-night — he  wander- 
ed far 
Into  the  Roman  suburbs;  many  a  star 
Shone  out  above  upon  the  silent  hours. 
Save   when,    awakening  the   sweet   infant- 
flowers. 
The  breezes  travell'd  from  the  west,  and  then 
A  small  cloud  came  abroad  and  fled  again. 
The  red  rose  was  in  blossom,  and  the  fair 
And  bending  lily  to  the  wanton  air 
Bared  her  white  breast,  and  the  voluptuous 

lime 
Cast  out  his  perfumes,  and  the  wilding  thyme 
Mingled  his  mountain-sweets,   transplanted 

low 
^Midst  all  the  flowers  that  in  those  regions 

blow. 
— He  wandered  on :  At  last,  his  spirit  sub- 
dued 
By  the  deep  influence  of  that  hour,  partook 
EVn  of  its  nature,  and  he  felt  imbued 
With  a  more  gentle  love,  and  he  did  look 
At  timet  amongst  the  stars,  as  on  a  book 


Where   he  might  read    his  deatinj.    Bm 

hrlf^ht 
Heaven's    many    constellations    shosc  tic 

ni^ht ! 
And  from  the  distant  river  a  i^enile  tame. 
Such  as  is  uttered  in  the  month  of  Jour. 
By  brooks,  whose  scanty  atreams  have  im- 

guisbed  long 
For  rain,  was  heard ;— a  tender,  lapmogsMC 
Sent  up  in  homage  to  the  qaiet  moon. 


He  mused,  Hill  from  a  garden, 

waU 

He  leant,  a  melancholy  voice  wmm  hear! 
Singing  alone,  like  some  poor  'sridow-hM 
That  casts  unto  the  woods  her  desert  cafl. 
It  w^s  the  voice — the  very  Toice  that  rse 
Long  in  his  brain  that  now  so  svreetly  mat. 
He  passed  the  garden-bounds  and  lightly  tni 
Checking  his  breath,  along  the  grassy  mi 
(By  buds  and  blooms  half-hidden  whidi  dr 

breese 
Had   ravished  from  the  clastertng'  OI■af^ 

trees) 
Until  he  reached  a  low  pavilion,  where 
He  saw  a  lady  pale,  with  radiant  hair 
Over  her  forehead,  and  in  f^arments  wUtr; 
A  harp  was  by  her,  and  her  fini^ers  ti^ 
Carelessly  oVr  the  golden  strings  were  fl«c: 
Then,  shaking  back  her  locks,  with  npwtri 

eye. 
And  lips  that  dumbly  moved, she  scorned  tsti7 
To  catch  an  old  disused  melody — 
A  sad  Italian  air  it  was,  which  I 
Remember  in  my  boyhood  to  have  hcsri 
And  still— (tho*  here  and  there  perhapsawsirf 
Be  now  forgot)  1  recollect  the  scmg. 
Which  might  to  any  lovelorn  tale  bclsag 


Whither,  ah!  whither  is  my  lost  loTsstitj* 

ing — 
Upon  what  pleasant  land  beyond  the  set? 
Oh !  ye  winds,  now  playing 
Like  airy  spirits  round  my  temples  free, 
Fly  and  tell  him  this  from  me: 


Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  that  in  my  ws«m*« 

bosom 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  pswcr. 
Or,,  like  the  summer-blossom. 
That  changes  still  from  bud  to  the  faU-Ussa 

flower. 
Grows  with  every  passing  honr. 


Say  (and  say  gently)  that,    since  we  tn 

parted. 
How  little  joy — much  sorrow  I  hare  ksswa 
Only  not  broken-lu*arted 
Because  1  muse  upon  bright  rooroeattgsW' 
And  dream  and  think  of  him  aloac 
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lady  ended,  and  Colonna  knelt 
licr  with  •tttstretrhed  arinM:  lie  fplt 
lii%  whom  in  the  mountainii  far  away 
irt  had  loved  to  much,  at  laiit  wan  his. 
r,   oh !  ia  there  in  a  world  like  this 
okr)  «arh  joy  for  roe?  Oh!  Julia, 
>ii  ind<?€d  no  phantom,  whirh  my  brain 
njiired  out  of  g;rief  and  desperate  pain — 
lall  I  then  from  day  to  day  behold 
i«?ain,  and  still  again?  Oh,!  speak  (o  roe, 
-and  f^ently,  for  I  have  grown  old 
row  ere  my  time:  I  kneel  to  thee. 
IS  with   a  passionate  voice  the  lover 

broke 
her  solitude,  and  while  he  spoke 
-h  a  tone  bm  might  a  maiden  move, 
ear  gave  place  to  pride,  and  pride  to 

love. 
;   are  fond  women's  sights,  and  clear 

their  powers, 
live  in  moments  years,  an  age  in  hours ; 
•  every  movement  of  the  heart  they  run 
hricf  period  with  a  courser's  speed, 
nark,  decide,  reject ;  but  if  indeed 
smile  on  us — oh !  as  the  eternal  sun 
0  nnd  illuminates  all  to  which  this  earth 
regnate  by  his  glance)  hath  given  birth, 
MO  the  smile  of  woman  stamps  our  fates, 
consecrates  the  love  it  first  creates. 


first  she  listened  with  averted  eye, 
Lhen,  halfturning  towards  him,  tenderly 
narked  the  deep  sad  truth  of  every  tone, 
rh  told  that  he  was  hers  and  all  her  own ; 
Raw  the  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek. 
It  silent  language   which  the  passions 

speak 
loquently  well)  and  so  she  smiled 
n  him.  With  a  pulse  rapid  and  wild 
eyes  lit  up  with  love  and  all  his  woes 
ndoned  or  forgot,  he  lightly  rose, 
placed  himself  beside  her.    Julia! 
own,  my  own,  for  yon  are  mine,  he  said; 
n  on  her  shoulder  drooped  his  feverish 

head, 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  dying  away : 
he  reeovered  quick.     Oh  !  Marcian, 
Ar  -she  softly  sighed : — Again,  again, 
uk,  my  divinest  love,  again,  and  shower 
'  mtttic  of  your  words  which  have  such 

power, 
h  abtolate  power  upon  my  fainting  soul— 
!  Tvcbeen  wandering  toward  that  fearful 

goal, 
lere  Life  and  Death,  Trouble  and  Silence 

meet, 
le  Grave)  with  weak,  perhaps  with  erring 

feet, 
in;?,  long  time  without  thee—  hut  no  more ; 
'  ran  1  think  upon  that  shadowy  shore, 
liUt  thoa  art  here  standing  beside  me, 

sweet ! — 
r  spoke:  Dear  Marcian  I  -    How  soft  she 

speaks, 
uttered:  Nay~(aad  as  the  daylight  breaks 


Over  the  hills  at  morning  was  her  smile) 
Nay  you  must  listen  silently,  awhile. 
Dear  Marcian,  you  and  1  for  many  years 
Have   suffered :   1  have  bought  relief  with 

tears; 
Bui,  my  poor  friend,  I  fear  a  misery 
Beyond  the  reach  of  tears  has  weighed  on  thee. 
What  His  I  know  not,  but  (now  calmly  mark 
My  words)  'twas  said  that — that  thy  mind 

was  dark, 
And  the  red  fountains  of  thy  blood  (as  Heaven 
Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  Even) 
Were  tainted — that  thy  mind  did  wander  far. 
At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star. 
Which  like  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  lower  sky. 
Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nigh. 
This  hath  my  father  heard.     Oh !  Marcian, 
He  is  a  worldly  and  a  cruel  man. 
And  made  me  once  a  victim;  but  again 
I^ shall  not  be.  I  have  had  too  much  of  pain. 
Too  much  for  such  short  hours  as  life  affords. 
And  I  would  fain  from  out  the  golden  hoards 
Of  joy  pluck  some  fair  ornament,  at  last. 
To  gild  my  life  with — but  my  life  hath  past. 
Her  head  sank  on  her  bosom :  gently  he 
Kissed  off  the  big  bright  tears  of  misery. 
Alas !  that  ever  such  glittering  drops  should 

flow 
(Bright  as  thoMiom  of  Happiness)  from  woe! 
He  soothed  her  for  a  time,  and  she  grew  calm. 
For  lovers*  language  is  the  surest  balm 
To  hearts  that  sorrow  much :  that  night  they 

parted 
With  kisses  and  with  tears,  but  both  light- 
hearted. 
And  many   a  vow  was  made  and  promise 

spoke. 
And  well  believed  by  both  and  never  broke : 
They  fiarted,  but  from  that  time  often  met 
In  that  same  garden  when  the  sun  had  set. 
And  for  awhile  Colonna's  mind  forgot. 
In  the  fair  present  hour,  his  future  lot. 


To  those  o^er  whom  pale  Destiny  with  his 

sting 
Hangs,  a  mere  glance,  a  word,  a  sound  will 

bring 
The  bitter  future  with  its  terrors,  all 
Blaek  and  oVrwhelming.  Like  Colonna'^s  star, 
Tho'  hidden  for  a  while  or  banished  far, 
The  time  triV/  rome,->at  prayer  or  festival. 
Slumber  or  morning-sport  or  mid-day  task; 
The  soul  can  never  fly  itself,  nor  mask 
The  face  of  Fate  with  smiles- 
How  oft  by  some  strange  ill  of  body  or  mind 
ManV  fine  and  piercing  sense  is  utrieken  blind ; 
No  matter  then  how  slight  the  shadows  be. 
The  veil  is  thick  to  him  who  cannot  see. 
Solid  nnd  unNubiitantial,  false  and  true. 
Are  Fear  and  Fate ;  but  to  thnt  wretched  few. 
Who  rail   the  dim   phantasmas  from  their 

graves. 
And  bow  before  their  own  creations,  slaves. 
They  are   immortal-  holy  --li\*d  -nupreme! 
No  more  of  this — Now  pass  1  to  my  theme. 
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The  Tiouri  pasM*d  gently, — eycn  happily 
Awhile;  tho*  aoraetiraes  o*er  Colonna^s brow 
There  •hone  a  meaning  strange,  ac  tho^  his 

doom 
Flashed  like  a  light  across  his  memorj, 
And  left  behind  a  momentary  gloom ; 
This  would  he  smile  away,  and  then  forget. 
And  then  again,  sighing,  remember :  yet, 
Over  pale  Julia's  face  that  shadow  cast 
A  shadow  like  itself,  and  when  it  passed 
Its  sad  reflection  vanished.    Lovers*  eyes 
Bright  mirrors  are  where  Love  may  look  and 

see 
Its  gladness,  grief,  beauty,  deformity. 
Pictured  in  all  their  answering  colours  plain. 
So  long  as  the  true  life  and  soul  remain ; 
For  when  the  substance  shrinks  the  shadow 

flics. 
Thus  lived  Colonna,  Hill  to  cbmmon  eyes 
He  seemed  redeemM  and  rescued  from  despair; 
And  often  would  he  catch  the  joyous  air 
Of  the  mere  idler,  and  the  past  would  seem. 
To  him  and  others,  like  a  terrible  dream 
Dissolved:  'twas  then  a  clearer  spirit  grew 
In  his  black  eye,  and  over  the  deep  blue 
Of  Julia's  a  soft  happier  radiance  hung. 
Like  the  dark  beauty  from  the  starlight 

flung 
Upon  the  world,  which  tells  Heaven's  breast 

is  clear 
Within,  and  that  abri>ad  no  cloud  is  near. 


Once— only  once — ('twas  in  a  lonely  hour) 
He  felt  the  presence  of  his  evil  power 
Weighing  upon  him,  and  he  left  his  home 
In  silence,  amidst  fresher  scenes  to  roam. 
— 'Twas  said  that  he  did  wander  far  and  wide 
O^er  desert  heaths,  and  on  the  Latian  plains 
Bared  his  hot  forehead  to  the  falling  rains. 
Which  there  bring  death;  and,  with  a  heart 

allied 
To  gentle  pleasures  ^till,  on  the  green  hillV 

side 
Would  stretch  his  length  upon  the  evening- 
grass. 
Shedding  sweet  tears  to  see  the  great  tun 

pass 
Away  like  a  dream  of  boyhood.    Darkness 

then 
Grew  his  familiar,  and  in  caverns  deep 
(By  the  strange  voice  of  Silence  lulled  asleep) 
He  oft  would  hide  himself  within  its  arms; 
Or  gase  upon  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  when 
She  stands  illustrious  with  her  midnight- 
charms 
Revealed — all  un obscured  by  moon  or  sun, 
Gay-tincted  cloud,  or  airy  rainbow  won 
From  light  and  showers ;  and  when  storms 

were  high 
He  listened  to  the  Wind-God  riding  by 
The  mountain -places,  and   there  took  his 

stand. 
Hearkening  his  voice  of  triumph  or  command, 
Or  heard  him  thro*  the  pinv  forests  rave, 
^re  he  went  murmuring  to  his  prisoo-cave. 


And  then  unto  the  rocks  of  TitoU 
He  went.   Alas!  for  gone  Antiquity — 
Its  holy  and  mysterious  temple  where 
The  Sybil  spread  abroad  her  h(»ary  hair. 
And  spoke  her  divine  oracles.     Her  hmmt 
Is  crumbling  into  dust,  and  sheeted  fs^ 
Now  sparkles  where   her  whitened  Uiii  i 

hn«g; 
And   where  her  voice,   like   Hrarea's,  v« 

freely  flung 
Unto  the  echoes,  now  fierce  torrents  flsv. 
Filling  with  noise  and  spray  the  dell  hd*« 
Not  useless  are  ye  yet,  ye  rocks  and  wmk 
Of  Tivoli,  altho*  long  since  hare  raaisM 
From  your  lost  land  its  gorp^eoas  palares. 
And  tho'  the  spirit  of  the  place  he  hisisM 
The  earth  for  ever — ^yet  your  silvrr  fls«^ 
Remain,  (immortal  music)  and  the  bmr 
Brings  health  and  freshness  to  your  wafiif 

trees. 


For  weeks  amongst  the  woods  did  Maraa 
-  rove 
And  wilds.  At  last,  unto  his  widowed  Isrr 
He  came  again,  while  yet  the  ferrr  tUimi 
His  cheek  and  darkness  on  his  brow  rrmsiari 
She  saw  the  hectic  colour  bnmiBg  br^(k 
Clouded  by  looks  of  sorrow,  and  one  aijrkt- 
It  was  a  night  of  sultry  anramer-weathcr. 
And  they  were  sitting  in  the  gmrdea  wWr 
Guided    by    fate,    and    drawn    like  dtto 

together. 
They  once  had  met,  and  meeting  Mocksrfs 

care^ 
And  he  first  sank  upon  her  bosom  fair:— 
Her  white  and  delicate  fingers  now  by  kit 
Were  held  and  not  withdrawn  ,    and  vk^  ■ 

kiss 
He  thanked  her,  yet  with  idle  qnrstiaa  tnd 
To  cheat  away  the  grief  she  con  Id  uM  kik 
He  felt  that  he  had  planted  in  her  h««H 
The  seeds  of  grief;  and  could  he  tbi 
And  leave  the  lady  of  his  love  in 
Weighed  down  (and  for  his  sake)  by  #Ik  iJ 

fears  T 
He  could  not.   Oh  he  felt  the  pleadi^  M 
Of  her  who  loved  him  so,  nor  conid  be  bnvi 
Still  to  be  thought  a  frantic^     Then  ikss 

know. 
Dearest,  he  said,  my  hidden  story  nsw; 
Forgive  me  that  before  I  told  thee  sat: 
I  thought— I  wished  to  think  the  thvng  fsrf* 
He  pondered  then,  as  to*regain  a  tboagkt: 
At  length,  with  a  firm  tongue,  (but  miacfiC 

sUll 
Much  fancy  with  the  fact,  as  nyidacn  W 
He  told  his  tale— his  dream : — 


^From  ny  and  7Si< 
I  never  was  beloved, — nerer.     iSmth 
Fell  mildew'd  from  my  lips,  and  in  myi** 
Gloomed,  it  was  said,  the  red  bii«ntty* 
I  was  not  mad — nor  am ;  but  I  brcnmf 
Withered  by  malice,  and  a  clouded  lir 
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Rose  from  my  heart  and  made  my  eyesight 

dim 
Ind  ray  brain  turn,  and  palxicd  every  limb, 
ind  the  world  stocid  in  stupor  for  a  time. 
Ifet  from  my  fiery  cloud  1  heard  of  crime, 
[>f  parentis — brother's  hate,  and  of  one  lost 
i«*or  want  of  kindness. — ThenV — ay,  then 

there  came 
riie  rushing  of  innumerable  wings 
3y  me,   and  sweets,   such  as  the  summer 

flings, 
E*>11  on  my  fainting  senses,  and  I  crept 
[n to  some  night-dark  place,  and  long  I  slept; 
[  slept,  until  a  rude  uneasy  motion 
$tirred  me:  what  passed  I  knew  not  then, 

and  yet 

If  cthought  the  air  blew  freshly,and  the  ocean 
>nnced  with  its  bright  blue  waters :  I  forget 
kVhere  all  this  happened;   but  at  last  my 

•  brain 

termed  struggling  with  itself,  awhile  in  vain. 
There  was  a  load  on  it,  like  hopeless  care 
L^pon  the  mind — a  dreary  heavy  load, 
ind,  now  and  then,  it  seemed  as  shapes  did 

goad 
Mfy  soul  to  recollection, — or  despair. 


''Clearer  and  clearer  now  from  day  to  day 
The  figures  floated  on  my  sight,  but  when 
moved  they  vanished.  Then,  a  grim  array, 
jike  spectres  from  the  graves  of  buried  men, 
vHme  by  in  silence:  each  upon  his  face 
^Vore  a  wild  look,  as  tho*  some  sad  disgrace 
lad  stamped  his  life  (or  thus  I  thought) 

with  sorrow. 
They  vanished  too;  but  ever  on  the  morrow 
rhey  came  again,  with  greater  sadness.  Hill 
spoke;  then  one  of  them  gave  answer — 

shriU 
Lsblaststhatwhistle  thro*  the  dungeon*s  grate 
>n  bleak  December-nights,  when  in  her  state 
;omvs  the  white  IV inter.— Look! — (I  thus 

translate 
The  sounds  it  utter'd)— Look,  the  phantom 

said, 
Jpon  thine  ancestry  departed— dead, 
^ach  one  thou  seest  hath  left  his  gaping  tomb 
•^mptyand  comes  to  warn  thee  of  thy  doom: 
knd  each,  whilst  living,  bore  within  his  brain 
i  settled  madness :  start  not — so  dost  thou : 
rhon  art  our  own,  and  on  thy  moody  brow 
There  is  the  invisible  word  ne^er  writ  in  vain, 
iook  on  us  all :  we  died  as  thou  shalt  die, 
The  victims  of  our  hearths  insanity. 
•>om  sire  to  son  the  boiling  rivers  ran 
Thro'  every  vein  and  'twas  alike  with  all : 
t  touched  the  «hild  and  trampled  down  the 

man; 
Lnd  every  eye  that,  with  its  dead  dull  ball, 
ieems  as  it  stared  upon  thee  now,  was  bright 
Ls  thine  is,  with  the  trhe  transmitted  light, 
ladness  and  pain  of  heart  shall  break  thy 

rest, 
ind  she  shall  perish  whom  thoa  lovest  the 

best. 


Once  thou  hast  been  a  mockery  unto  man. 
But  thus,  at  least,  it  shall  not  be  again. 
Behold !  where  yon  red  rolling  star  doth  shine 
From  out  the  darkness:  that-fierce  star  is 

thine. 
Thy  Destiny,  thy  Spirit,  and  its  power 
Shall  guard  and  rule  thee  to  thy  latest  hour; 
And  never  shall  it  quit  thy  side,  but  be 
Invisible  to  all  and  dim  to  thee. 
Save  when  the  fever  of  the  soul  shall  rise. 
And  then  that  light  shall  flash  before  thine 

eyes. 
And  thou  shalt  then  remember  that  thy  fate 
Is — murder. — Thus  upon  the  silence  broke 
The  spectre's  hollow  words;   but  while  it 

spoke. 
Its  pale  lip  never  moved,  nor  did  its  eye 
Betray  intelligence.  With  sweeping  state. 
Over  the  ground  the  train  then  glided  by. 
And  vanish'd, — vanish'd.    Then  methonght 

I  'woke. 

"It  was  no  dream,  for  often  since  that  hour 
The  star  has  flashed,  and  I  have  felt  its 

power, 
('Twas  in  my  moodier  moments)  and  my  soul 
seemed  languishing  for  blood,  and  there  did 

roU 
Rivers  of  blood  beside  me,  and  my  hands. 
As  tho'  I  did  obey  my  Fate's  commands. 
Were  smeared  and  sanguine,  and  my  throb- 
bing brow 
Grew  hot  and  blistered  with  the  fire  within, 
And  my  heart  withered  with  a  secret  sin. 
And  my  whole  heart  was  tempested:  it  grew 
Larf^er  methonght  with  passion — even  now 
I  feel  it  swell  within  me,  and  a  flood 
Of  fiery  wishes  such  as  man  ne'er  knew 
Seem  to  consume  me.    Sometimes  1 .  have 

stood 
Looking  at  heaven — for  Hope,  with  these 

sad  eyes. 
In  vain — for  I  was  bom  a  sacrifice : 
What  hope  was  there  for  me,  a  murderer? 
What  lovely?  nothing— yes,  I  err,  I  err. 
Yes,— mixed  with  these  wild  visionings,  a 

form 
Descended,  fragile  as  a  sumnter-clond. 
And   with  her  gentle  voice  she  stilled  the 

storm: 
I  never  saw  her  face  and  yet  I  bowed 
Down  to  the  dust,  as  savage  men,  they  say. 
Adore  the  sun  in  countries  far  awav. 
I  felt  the  music  of  her  words  like  balm 
Raining  upon  my  soul,  and  I  grew  calm 
As  the  great  forest-lion  that  lay  down 
At  Una's  feet,  without  a  single  moan. 
Vanquish 'd  by  love ;  or  as  the  herds  that  hung 
Their  heads  in  silence  when  the  Thracian 

sung. 

—I  never  saw  her,— never,  but  her  voice 
Was  the  whole  world  to  me.  It  said :  Rejoice ! 
For  I  am  come  to  love  thee,  youth,  at  last, 
To  recompense  thy  pains  and  sorrow  past. 
No  longer  now,  amongst  the  mountains  high, 
Shalt  thou  over  thy  single  destiny 
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Mourn :  I  am  come  to  share  it.  I,  whom  all 
Have  worshipped  like  a  Hhrine,  have  left  the 

hall 
Of  my  proud  parents,  and,  without  a  sigh. 
Am    come    to   roam   by    caverns    and    by 

floods, 
And  be  a  dweller  with  thee  in  the  woods.— 
Here  let  me  pause,   for   now  I  must   not 

How  she,  my  gentle  spirit,  fades  away ; 
And  now,  and  now — Alas!  and  must  I  die. 
The  martyr  of  a  crime  I  cannot  shun  V 
What  have  I — what  have  my  dead  fathers 

done. 
That  thus  from  age  to  age  a  misery 
Is  seared  and  stamped  upon  us? — Shall  it  be 
For  ever  thus?  It  shall  not.     I  will  run 
My  race  as  fearless  as  the  summer-sun. 
When  clouds  come  not,  and  liJ^e  his  course 

above 
Shall  mine  bo  here  below,  all  light  and  love.'' 


He  ended,  and  with  kisses  sweet  and  soft 
She  recompensed  his  words,  and  bade  him 

dwell 
No  more  upon  the  past,  but  look  aloft 
And  pray  to  Heaven ;  and  yet  she  bade  him 

tell 
Again  the  story  of  that  lady  young. 
Who  o'er  him  in  such  dream-like  beauty 

hung. 
You  taw  her,  Marcian— no?— My  love,  my 

love. 
My  own,  he  said;  twas  thou,  my   forest- 
dove 
Who  soothed  me  in  the  wilderness,  and  crept 
Into  my  heart,  and  o*er  my  folly  wept. 
From  dusky  evening  to  the  streaming  morn, 
Showers  of  sparkling  tears.  Oh !  how  forlorn 
Wm  I  without   thee.    Should  I  lose   thee 

now — 
Away,  away,  she  said,  and  on  his  brow 
Pressed  her  vermillion  lips,  and  drew  hit 

hair 
Aside  and  kissed  again  his  forehead  fair. 
Come,  thou  shalt  lie  upon— ay,  on  my  breast. 
And  I  will  sing  thee  into  golden  rest. 


Thus  talked  they,  follying,  as  lovers  will ; 
A  pleasant  pastime, — and,  when  worldly  pain 
Comes  heavily  on  us,  it  is  pleasant  still 
To  read  of  this  in  song :  it  brings  again 
The  hours  of  youth  before  man's  jaded  eye, 
Spreading  a  charm  about  him  silently. 
— Oh!  never  shall  thy  name,  sweet  Poesy, 
Be  flung  away,  or  trampled  by  the  crowd 
As  a  thing  of  little  worth,  while  I  aloud 
May — (with  a  feeble  voice  indeed)  proclaim 
The  sanctity,  tlie  beauty  of  thy  name. 
Thy  grateful  servant  am  I,  for  thy  power 
Has  solaced  me  thro'  many  a  wretched  hour ; 
In  sickness — ay,  when  frame  and  spirit  sank, 
I  turned  me  to  thy  crystal  rup  and  drank 
Intoxicating  draughts.  Faithfulkst  friend, 


Most  faithful  —  perhaps    best:    whra  tm 

were  ni^h 
Unto  thy  green  recesses  did   I  srnd 
My  thoughts,  and  freshest  rill«  of  ^•rmj 
Came  streaming  all  around  from  foBBit» 

old; 

And  so  I  drank  and  drank,  and  haply  tM 
How  thankful  was  1  unto  the  night-wisrf 
Alone, — a  cheerless  confidant,  bot  kind. 


And  now,  Colonna,  and  sweet  Jolia. 
A  few  few  words  to  ye:  If  I  have  smi^ 
Imperfectly  your  loves,  or  idly  hmi^ 
Upon  your  griefs,  forgive  it.   One  fair^ 
Shone  on  your  lives  and  lingered  ;  jci—td 

yet 
I  now  must  pass  what  I  may  ne'er  tmrj^rt 
— Thou  bright  and  hymeneal  Star,   wks* 

wane 
(For  thou  alone  canst  never  rise  ag^) 
Is  as  the  dark  declining  of  the  souL, 
Roll  gently  over  youth  and  beauty — rsll 
In  thy  so  sweet  and  silent  course  along, 
A  soft  sigh  only  thy  companion-song ; 
In  all  the  light  of  love  I  leave  thee  b«v. 
Unclouded  and  sublime.     Upon  the  brsv 
Of  each  shed  thy  soft  influence— calm,  an 

Forme, — a  word  I'll  speak,  and  then — avfj 
Sleep  softly,  fin  your  bridal  pillows,  slecf. 
Excellent  pair ;  happy  and  yoang  and  trw. 
And  o'er  your  days,  and  o'er  yoor  sloakn 

deep 
And  airy  dreams,  may  Love's  divinest  df« 
Be  scatter'd  like  the  April-rains  of  Hearfs 
And  may  your  tender  words,  whispered  « 

even. 
Be  woven  into  music ;  and,  as  the  wiad 
Leaves,    when   it    flies,   a   sweetness  itfl 

behind. 
When  distant,   may   each   silver   mmvmtac 

tone 
Weigh  on  the  other's  heart,  and  bring  (tk* 

gone) 
The  absent  back ;  and  may  no  envy  sewt 
Your  joys,  but  may  each  love — be  lovcrf  fv 

ever. 

Now,  as  I  write,  1o !  thro'  my  window  strvsv 
The  midnight-moon — crescented  Dias,  vk« 
'TIS  said  once  wandered  from  her  wasta  d 

bine. 
And  all  for  love ;  filling  a  shepherd*s  drrsv 
With  beauty  and  delight.  He  slept,  he  drft 
And  on  his  eyelids  white  the  hnntrrss  wift 
Till  morning  and  looked  thro',  on  BightiB« 

•    this. 
His  lashes  dark,  and  left  her  dewy  kiss; 
But  never  more  upon  the  Latmoo  hill 
May  she  descend  to  kiss  that  forrst-b«y. 
And  give — receive  gentle  and  innormtje? 
When  clouds  are  distant  far  and  wiadi  ar 

still: 
Her  bound  is  circumscribrd,  and  carbcdh' 

wiU. 
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ore    immortal   RtorieR:— are  they 

queen  ifl  dothroncd ;  Knilymion 
imIic'cI  ;  Hnil  the  worship  of  this  earth 
to  golden  godn  of  vulgar  birth. 


PART     III. 

i.i«  unto  the  Talleys  and  the  shores 
l»y  the  sounding  sea:  awhile  farewell 
y  haunted  fountain,  lawny  dell, 
y  wood  thro*  which  the  night-wind 
roars — 
Hwect  liOTe^soonmust  I  say  farewell 
>  thee,  and  Happiness — gay  flowers 
who  shew  yourselves  in  sunny  hours, 
'  away  before  your  buds  are  blown : 
nrlifst  relics,  in  its  spring-tiroe  strewn 
therM  weeds  before  the  steps  of  Fate, 
fuding  olfcrings« — yet  ere  1  sate 
with  sorrow,  in  a  pleasant  rhyme 
1  apeak  somewhat  of  a  gentler  time. 


full  of  languishment,  too  deep  to  last, 
ridal  hours  in  happy  beauty  passed, 
at  her- footed  hours !)— and  hoaryTime 
lied  his  pale  brow  and  with  a  look 

sublime 
r^iit  the  stream  of  joy  a  measure  quaflcd, 
uung  Love  shook  his  rosy  wings  and 

laughed, 
and  Arcadian  tale  and  sylvan  song, 
\\  to  those  moments  did  of  right  belong, 
round  and  then  returned :  the  morning- 
sun 
righter  eyes  than  e*er  he  glanced  upon, 
*vening  saw  them  still  the  same,  and 

night 
I'd  from  her  star-lit  throne  on  stars  more 

bright, 
inorn  was  given  to  tale,  the  noon  to  ease 
musing   beneath  shade   of  branching 

trees;. 
ni^rht  to  slumber;  but  at  evening  gray 
n  the  too  fifiry  Sun  had  passed  away, 
V  was  heard  beneath  the  smiling  moon, 
midnifcht  came,  (it  ever  rame  too  soon) 
Kongs  which  lovers  once  were  wont  to 

sing 
.nipht  forlorn  and  lady  triumphing ; 
flowers  that  lie  upon  the  breast  of  May, 
l^rnis,  were  plucked  to  fashion  garlands 

jray, 
Inurrln  grern  to  deck  the  poet*s  head, 
then  the  bard  was  loved  and  honoured. 
m\v  lay  beside  a  river  lapsing  clear, 
fnnried  Sylph  or  Naiad  watrhing  near, 
ilr  Homf  of  fabled  Faun  and  Dryad  told, 
ruiry  bannting  well  or  fountain  cold ; 
.  ever  and  anon  the  6tful  breexe 
lie  aiding  those  most  gentle  phantasies. 


And  died  away,  as  voices  by  a  lyre 

(  Touched    by  the  trembling  of  its  notes  ) 

expire. 
Around  the  lovers*  brows  white  roses  hung. 
And  at  their  feet  the  wrnlth  of  spring  was 

flung; 
And  they  at  times  would  sit  apart  and  speak 
Kach  to  the  other  with  a  flushing  cheek. 
Or  note  the  gentle  look  in  maiden *s  eye. 
Called  up  by  lordly  gallant  whispering  by. 


Fate  was  at  hand,  —  a  snake  amidst  the 

flowers. 
And  looked  and  laughed  upon  the  passing 

hours; 
And  Envy  and  pale  Hate  then  exiled  fkr 
F*oretold  the  setting  of  Love's  brighter  star. 
— Oh !  the  deep  sorrow  of  that  weary  day 
When  Marcian  chanced,  as  he  was  wont,  to 

stray 
Scarce  listening  to  the  Tyber's  gentle  sound. 
Yet  winding  as  the  mazy  river  wound. 
At  morn  he  left  his  home,  and  paced  along, 
Companion'd  only  by  a  heart-felt  song. 
That  sprung  like  incense  to  the  gates   of 

Heaven; 
By  the  gay  fever  of  his  spirit  driven, 
41  e  travelled  swiftly  onwards ;  byt  his  sight 
Was  buried  in  deep  thought:  the  enchant- 

meats  bright 
That  lie  among  the  clouds  he  noticed  not. 
And  all  the  promise  of  the  year  forgot. 
The  golden  fruitage  from  its  grove  of  green 
Looked  out  unheeded,  and  no  longer  seen. 
The  sky-bird  mounted  toward  the  morning- 

son. 
And  shrilly  told  aloft  of  dnfy  begno. 
How  he  was  wakened  from  that  dreaming 


Alas,  must  now  be  known :— In  the  broad  day 
Marking  the  clear  blue  river  roll  away. 
In  squalid  weeds  a  savage  creature  stood. 
It  is — it  cannot  be— Oh!  Death  and  night! 
Hath  he  come  peering  from  his  watery  home. 
Mocking  and  withering  every  human  sight  f 
Hath  dark  Orsini  still  a  power  to  roam? — 
Da>mon  or  ghost  or  living  thing  he  stands, — 
Staring  with  sullen  eyes  upon  the  sands. 
As  tho*  he  brooded  oVr  some  wrong,  or  strove 
To  wreck  on  happier  hearts  the  slights  of  love. 
Like  one  escaped  from  toil,  but  fit  for  strife — 
The  last  and  lingering  ill, — the  blight  of  life. 


Colonna,  sad  Colonna, — he  hath  fled 
Wildly  onto  his  home  i^there  Julia  lay 
Upoo  her  pillow  slumbering,  calm  and  gay 
As  sleep  may  be.«-The  waves,   the  waves, 

he  said. 
The  sick  sea-waters  yawn  and  yield  their 

dead — 
The  deadV  he  is  alive:  Peril  nor  pain 
Death  nor  the  grave  would  keep  him  in  its 

bed. 
The  black  Orsiai  is  returned — again. 
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Marcian?  iilie  nttcr'd  fnintlj,  and  a  ^Iram 
Played  round  her  mouth:  it  wan  a  happj 

dream. — 
'l*hoa,  lorely  thing*,  whom  nature  made  so 

fair, 
Young  treasure  of  creation,  must  despair 
Sear  thy  trancendant  beautj,  because  thou 
Wrapped  thy  sweet  arms  about  a  maniac^s 

brow? 
Julia !  she  sleeps,  she  sleeps ;  a  happy  sleep. 
Oh  !  why  did  I  draw  her  within  the  sweep — 
Why — of  my  fiery  star?  It,  comes — I  see 
The  comet  red,  which  Fate,  mine  enemy, 
Hath  placed  about  me  like  a  circle  sure : 
I  cannot  fly,  and  yet  shall  I  endure  ? 
Endure — I  must,  evil  and  hate— I  must, 
And  Hell,  until  I  wither  into  dust: 
That  may  be  soon.  She  moves,  poor  girl, — 

My  loTe! 
Hearest  thou   I  call  upon   thee?  My  pale 

dove! 
Still  on  my  bosom,  still. — She  woke :  his  eye 
Rolled  round  and  round  like  one  in  misery 
Fearful  to  speak.   But  silence  is  not  dumb. 
And  in  his  d^ep  eloquent  agony 
She  read  strange  fearful  things.  He  whis- 
pered 2  Come — 
We  must  begone — (Begone  ?  dear  Marcian !) 
Aye,  quickly!  for  alas,  we  have  no  home  * 
Mor  refuge  here.    On  land  Italian 
We  mast  not  build  our  hearths,  nor  hope  to 

dwell 

In  safety  now,  from  youth  to  age 'Tis  well ; 

Perhaps  'tis  well,  she  said :  And  wilt  thou  go 
On  a  long  journey  with  me, — far  away  ? 
I  may  not  tell  thee  now ;  but  a  dire  foe 
Has  risen  upon  me.  Wilt  thou  wander — say? 
(All  the  world  over  I— )  Oh !  thou  hast  said 
Comfort  unto  my  soul,  he  uttered ; 
Whilst  I  may  lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast. 
It  matters  not ;  my  Heaven  is  there — my  rest. 
Let  the  red  star  shine   on,  for  I  am  thine. 
Thine  while  I  am, — in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Here,  or  in  wildernesses  far  away  ; 
In  poverty  forlorn,  or  love  divine. 
In  prisons  or  in  freedom, — aye,  in  death. — 
He  ceased,  and  straightway  he  was  calm: 

his  breath 
Was  in  a  moment  stilled :  one  gentle  sigh 
Came  from  pale  Julia,  but  he  trembled  not, 
For  she  was  his — the  rest  was  all  forgot. 
~That  night  they  left  the  land  of  Italy. 


There  was  a  tempest  brooding  in  the  air 
Far  in  the  west  Above,  the  skies  were  fair. 
And  the  sun  seemed  to  go  in  glory  down: 
One  small  black  cloud  (one  only)  like  a  crown, 
Touched  his  descending  disc  and  rested  there : 
Slow  then  it  came  along,  to  the  great  wind 
Rebellious,  and  (although  it  blew  and  blew,) 
Came  on  increasing,  and  across  the  blue 
Spread  its  dark  shape,  and  left  the  sun  behind. 
— The  day-light  sank,  and  the  winds  wailed 

about 
The  barque  wherein  the  luckless  cooplo  lay, 


And  from  the  distant  clond  came  ictttflx 

out 
Rivers  of  fire:  it  seemed  an  though  iW4i 
Had  burst  from  out  of  the  billows,  ftrm 
No  pilot  had  they  their  small  boat  to  Srs 
Aside  from  rocks,  no  sea-worn  marinrr 
Who  knew  each  creek  and  bay  and  tbdtew 

steep. 
And  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  tlecf. 
They  fled  for  life,  (for  happincM  it  liki 
And  met  the  tempest  in  his  hour  of  ftift 
Abroad  upon  the  waters :  they  were  itr^ 
Against  him  by  the  angry  winds  of  bciT4 
And  all  around,  the  clouds,  the  air,  tk  r 
Rose  from  unnatural  dead  tranqoillitj. 
And  came  to  battle  with  their  Icfdosi:  b 
Shot  shattering  down,  and  thundrn  nii« 

aloud. 
And  the  wild  lightning  from  hit  in^ 

shroud 
Unbound  his  arrowy  pinions  bine  aai  ff^ 
And  darted  thro' the  heavens.  Relov,tlbcP' 
Sang  like  a  dirge,   and  the  white  IkBh- 

lashed 
The  boat,  and  then  like  ravenous  lioaadi^ 
Against  the  deep  wave-hidden  rocki,  u4^ 
Of  ghastly  perils  as  they  backward  t^ 


The  lovers,  driven  along  from  hoarttk* 
Were    helpless,    hopeless,    in   the  on*' 

power. 
— The  storm  continued ,  and  no  Tskt  «* 

heard. 
Save  that  of  some  poor  solitarv  biri 
Which  sought  a  shelter  on  the  %vi^^ 

mast, 
But  soon  borne  off*  by  the  trearadssiW 
Sank  in  the  waters  screaming.  The  gR«  • 
Bared  like  a  grave  its  bosom  silcstly; 
Then  sank  and  panted  like  an  angry  tki^ 
With  its  own  Htrength  at  war.  The  ^tm^^ 
Towards  the  land,  and  then  the  bittovfr" 
Larger  and  white,  and  roared  astritap^ 
Scattering  afar  and  wide  the  heair  tf^ 
That  shone  like  loose  snow  as  it  pasitJ***' 
—At  firstthe  dolphin  and  the  psrpslr *"* 
Came  rolling  by  them,  and  the  honirr;^' 
Followed  the  boat,  patient  and  c«jt<^ 
And  the  gray  curlew  slanting  dipped  b**" 
And  the  hoarse  gull  hb  wing  withia  tht^ 
But  some  had   sank,  the  rest  had  ksr^ 

liome. 
And  there  pale  Julia  and  her  hnsbasd,  f^ 
Each  in  the  other's  arms,  sate  viewiif  Do* 
She  for  his  sake  at  times  ia  terror  s»r" 
But  he  to  cheer  her  kept  his  stcsdj  kn« 
Talking  of  hope,  and  smiled  like  wsrv' 

I'here 
They  sate  together  in  their  sweet  <»* 
At  tiroes  upon  his  breast  she  laid  bet  ^ 
And  he  upon  her  silent  beaaty  fed. 
Hushing  her  fears,  and  Hweea  her  a' ' 

storm 
Drew   his  embroidered   daak   ta  ierr  * 
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*<efl  him  with  a  look  nptnrneil  to  his,  |  And  hMurken  to 
li  he  aniiw<<red  with  a  n  fcentio  kin* 
ind  prolonged  to  pain,  tier  lip  was 

rold, 
ler  loTO  and  terror  mntelj  told. 


I,  raot  OcfMin!  Kver  lonnding  seal 
.inbol  of  a  drear  immensity! 
n^  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
igeanimal^  which,  downward  hurled 
e  black  cloods,   lies  weltering  and 

alone, 
and  writhing  till  its  strength  begone, 
re  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
^iant^s  slumber,  Inud  and  deep. 
>eakest  in  the  Kast  and  in  the  West 
,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 
'oine  and  go,  and  shapes  that  bare 

no  life 
ion,  yet  are  moved  and  met  in  strife, 
rth  hath  nought  of  tliist  no  ehance 
nor  change 
'    its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 
iBwer  to  the  teropest-walien  air; 
r  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 
.,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  ther  go: 
he  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  (low; 
their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 
iss  like  visions  to  their  viewless  home, 
ome  agaia,  and  vanish:  the  young 

Spring 
ever  bright  with  leases  and  blos- 
soming ; 

V  inter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn, 
the  wild  Autumn  with  a  look  forlorn 

n  his  stormy  manhood;  and  the  skies 
and  flowers  sicken  when  the  Summer 

flies, 
m  only,  terrible  Ocean,  hast  a  power, 
L  a  voice,  and  in  thy  wrathful  hour, 
I  thon  dost  lift  thine  anger  to  the  clouds, 
rful  and  magnificent  beanty  shrouds 
broad  green  forehead.  If  thy  waves  be 

driven 
wards  and  forwards  by  the  shifting  wind, 
I  quirkly  dost  thou  thy  great  strength 

unbind, 
ttrelcb  thine  arms,  and  war  at  once  with 
Heaven  I 

ton  trackless  and  immeasureable  Main ! 
hee  no  record  ever  lived  again 
iieet  the  hand  that  writ  it :  line  nor  lead 
I  ever  fathomed  thy  profonadest  deeps, 
•re  liaply  the  huge  monster  swells  and 

slerpa, 
r  of  his  watery  limit,  who  His  said 
mo^r  the  mighty  ocean  into  storm — 
wonderfnl  thon  art,  great  elements 
fcarfal  is  thy  spleeny  humours  bent, 
lovely  in  repose :  thy  summer-form 
rantiful,  tad  when  thy  silver  waves 

V  miiiiir  ID  earth*sdark  and  winding  raves, 
«r  lo  wsndcr  on  thy  pebbled  beach, 
kio^  ilio  inalight  at  the  r%cning>honr. 


the  thoughts  thy 
teach — 
Eternity,  Eternity,  and  Poiirer. 
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waters 


And  now-- whither  are  gone  the  lovers  now? 
Colonna,  wearest  thou  anguish  on  thy  brow, 
And  is  the  valour  of  the  moment  goneV — 
Fair  Julia,  thou  art  smiling  now  alone  i 
The  hero  and  the  husband  W4>eps  at  last — 
Alas,  alas !  and  lo  I  he  stands  aghast. 
Bankrupt  in  every  hope,  and  silently  gasps 
Like  one  who  maddens.  Hark  I  the  timbera 

part 
And  the  sea-billows  eome,  and  still  he  ctaspa 
His  pale  pale  beauty  closer  to  his  heart ; 
The  ship  has  struck;   one  kiss — the  last — 

LoveV  own; 
—  They   plunge  into  the  waters  and   are 

gone — 
The  vessel  slnks^'tis  vanished,  and  the  sea 
Rolls  boiling  o'er  the  wreck  triumphantly, 
And  shrieks  are  heard,  and  cries,  and  then 

short  groans 
Which  the  waves  stifle  quick,  and  doubtful 

tones 
Like  the  faint  moanings  of  the  wind  pass  by, 
And  horrid  gurgling  sounds  rise  up  and  die. 
And  noises  like  the  choaking  of  man*s  breath — 
— But  why  prolong  the  taleV  it  is  of  death! 


— Years  came  and  fled.  To  many  Time  was 

fraught 
With  joy;  to    some    imperlect    pleaaurea 

brought: 
But  to  the  Prince  Colonna  gray  and  old 
A  dull  unchanging  tale  he  ever  told. 
The  children  of  his  winter-years  were  gone** 
They  lay,  *twaa  told,  among  the  waters,— 

deadt 
In  the  bright  spirit  of  their  youth  they  fled. 
And  left  him,  in  his  pallid  age,  alone. 
He  wet  the  dust  with  bitter  tears,  and  bowed 
Before  his  idols,  and  vast  treasures  vowed 
To  saint  or  virgin  from  his  coffers  bright  | 
And  often  fiercely  at  the  deep  midnight 
Would  he  do  torture  for  his  sin,  nnd  drank 
Unto  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of  pain. 
With  steel  and  stripe  he  wronght.until  he  saak 
Beneath  the  bloody  penance:— *twas  in  vaia. 
Remorae,  Remoroe — (a   fismished  creature 

bred 
Trom  Sin  and  feasting  on  its  father  dead) 
Sprang  like  a  witheriag  saake  upon  his  heart. 
It  wrapped  him  in  its  Aery  folds  around  t 
It  stung,  and  withered,  but  it  had  no  sound; 
And  Cho*  he  prayed  and  wept  would  not  depart. 


The  pahu!e  of  his  fkthers,  oace  so  gay. 
Was  mossed  and  green  and  crumbling  to 

decay  t 
The  pilkirs  yellowed  in  the  marble^halls, 
Aad  thro'  the  rained  casemeats  the  wild 
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Rushed  with  destroying  wrath,  and  shapeless 

stains 
Ran  o^cr,  disfiguring  all  the  pointed  walls. 
Few  servants  tended  on  their  antient  lord. 
And  mirthful  revel,  hanished  from  his  hoard, 
Sought  refuge  with  the  humhle.    Song  or 

sound 
Echoed  no  more  within  the  gallery^s  hound, 
But  in  a  lonely  tower  a  lamp  at  times 
Was  seen,  and  startling  thro'  the  silent  air 
Flew  shrieks,  as  from  a  wretch  whom  many 

crimes 
Had  seared,  and  driven  to  life's  last  hold, — 

despair. 
— Friends  passed,  by  one,  and  one,  and  one 

away; 
His  foes  grew  glad ;  his  brother's  children. 

Cast  dice  for  his  domains,  while  bending  low 
Before  the  papal  chair  one  whispered  how 
Report  had  gone  abroad  of  some  dark  crime 
Done  by  the  old  man  in  his  early  time. 
And  hinted  of  his  rast  possessions,  which 
Divided  might  the  holy  church  enrich. 
And  his  contented  heirs.    The  mitred  king 
Disdained  to  parley  with  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Yet   questioned    the  great    prince,    whose 

answers  cold 
Confirmed  the  story  which  the  slanderer  told. 
And  so  he  lived,  (a  perished  shape)  like  one 
Lost  in  a  lovely  world— alone,  alone. 


And  hath  thy  fiery  planet  then  not  set 
Colonna? — When  the  winds  and  thunder  met 
In  tumult,  and  around  in  many  shapes 
Death  hovered  with  his  dart.  Fate  turned 

aside 
The  arrows,  laughing  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
Till  the  sea  trembled.  Ah !  but  who  escapes— 
Who  can  escape  from  Fate?  It  frowned, 

and  hung. 
Darker  than   Death    itself,   the   foreheads 

o'er 
Of  that  sad  pair,  and  when  the  billows  flung 
Their  limbs  in  scorn  upon  the  foamy  shore. 
Uprose  the  veering  wind,  and  the  next  wave 
Scarce  touched  the  ringlet  of  Colonna's  hair. 
Which,  streaming  black  upon  the  strand, 

lay  there 
The  image  of  his  fortunes.    Dark  and  wild, 
Meglected,  torn,— with  an  unquiet  grave 
Open  beside  him,  there  Colonna  smiled. 
Or  so  it  seemed,  in  death,  but  in  his  grasp 
Still  held  the  lost  and  lifeless  Julia. 
There,   tempest-stricken  —  in   each   other's 

clasp. 
Beautiful  on  the  sea-beat  shore  they  lay : 
Around  her  body  were  his  arms  en  wove. 
Her  head  upon  his  bosom,  close  as  love. 


They  died  not    Housed  within  a  fisher's 
cot 
Lifo  dawned  on  them,  and  pain  was  soon 
forgot. 


Time  flew,  and  health  retamed  and 
And  still  i'  the  world  they  fMiad 

Colonna  plied  him  in  the  fisher's  tntr 
And  Julia  watched  his  evcnuig-saii,— i^ 
If  but  a  crested  wave  was  on  the  drr^ 
And  if  she  heard  the  ecean-biliews  sv-s 
Loudly  along  the  shore,  ahc  looked  •■ 
And  prophesied  of  storm  and  tempest 
— One  eve  returning  home  with  sJmsii 

The  fishers  plied  their  t€mmMng  boat  smc 
And  Marcian  at  the  helm  the  rodder  gniM 
And  looked  upon  the  waters,  whtcft  ^s 
Beside  the  barque,  seeming  to  rise  i 
Like  short  hours  in  a  deep  eternity 
He  saw  a  menial  standing*  on  the 
Who,  turning  from  a  chart  within kitha 
Looked  round  to  note  the  place.     Apm 


He  saw — Orsint's  slave — Alas,  alas!— 
Oh!  Love,  fair  Love!  is  there  no  wiUnvt 
For  thee  to  hide  thee  in  thy   dark  da*- 
No  haven  and  no  hope,  sweetest  sf  dL 
For  thee  to  celebrate  thy  festival T 
A  sad  short  world  is  this,  and  yet  tliM  hi 
No  home  where  thou  mayst  dream  *tiil ' 

he  past. 
Tumult  and  strife  and  storm  and  wiM  <■ 
Envy  and  hate, — and  thus  we  pass  swr 
And  trample  on  the  flowers  that  deck  sarrsi' 
And  goad  ourselves  if  others  do  nst  c^ 


N  o  more  in  that  lone  hamlet  were thri  f 
But  the  remembrance  of  what  once  hail  *» 
(Their  deep  and  sad  affection)  still  •sr*t 
Their  going.  They  had  lived,aad  gcsth**' 
Amongst  the  wild  and  sea>heat  manarn 
His  eye  was  clearing  to  a  raira,  asil  W- 
Troubled.  butstill  at  times,  and  alws^««' 
And  her  sweet  voice  (like  music  hfxi  t* 
By  tender  hermitess  in  rorky  «rell. 
Or  in  dreams  of  love,  at  night. 
By  young  and  hopeless  anchorite) 
Was  after  many  a  year  remetubmd  v 
They  fled  into  the  mountains.   N ijrht  ui ^ 
By   strange  and  lonely   paths  they 

their  way. 
Wild  as  a  creature  in  the  forests' hi 
That  spring  on  Asian  sands,  Colo^  &" 
And  with  his  burthen  on  his  ho* 
Supporting, watching  her  from  night  laV 
At  last  the  chesnut-groves  and  woods  il^ 
Frowned  on  them  from  the  f^loom^  i^' 

nines. 
And  then  Colonna  felt  his  bride  was  •« 
He  placed  her  near  Lavema,  ai  a  ran 
High,  overgrown  and  haunted,  yethit*' 
Had  been  to  slumber  there  in  fomcr  4m- 
And,  from  its  disiy  height,  he  had  W«" 

<^oart 
The  breeze  which  ever  o'er  the  asssrj^ 

pi«y«- 

Clad  in  his  fisher's  weeds«  and  with  a  ^ 
Bronzed  by  his  sea-ward  life. 
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^nrlesa  to  the  convent,  and  would  toil 
•  pnle  monkii  and  till  their  rori<y  mil, 
11  their  bounty,  (garment* coarse  and 

food) 
lifi  would  carry  to  hii  cavern  rude, 
-«l  the  doTe  that  lay  within  his  ne«t, 
hU  her  every  erening  to  her  rest. 


iHt    she    learned   the  tale — Orsini— 

flow!— 
up    and    banished   from   his  grave, 

below — 
dark  Orsini !— On  her  soul 
ifllow  words  came  like  a  thander-roll 
n^  at  distance  over  hill  and  vale: 
arcian  marked  her  and  his  cheek  grew 

pale, 

•  hand  trembled  as  he  soothed  her  then, 
iri/  his  brain  a  terror  flew  arain. 

V  paused  he  in  his  toil  and  daily  walk, 
1  thf  gloom  would  often  idly  talk 
lison  and  of  blood,  and  tears  would 

stream 
^rn  down  his  cheeks  when  he  did  dream : 
irnes  in  bitter  spleen  his  tongue  would 

chide 
hen,  in  anguish  that  he  ronld  not  hide, 
<-pt  and  prayed  her  not  to  leave  him 

there, 
<•  man,  in  his  madness, — in  despair, 
hen  he  told  her  of  his  wretched  youth, 
liow  upon  her  love  and  gentle  truth 
ife  had  rested;— yet  she  did  not  speak, 
in  the  pallid  hues  that  sunk  her  cheek, 
in  her  heaving  breast  and  ray  less  eye 
■h  spoke  of  some  fixed  grief  that  would 

not  fly. 
I  will  she  leave  me  then  who  lored  her  so, 
utterly  beyond  the  love  of  men) 
pARN  into  a  wretches  arms  again, 
I  mine  so  true— from  mine?  she  shall 

not— Oh ! 
whrrefore  should  I  stay  her,  if  her  love 
one.indeed'^— and  then  at  times  he  strove 
hink  that  he  might  live  and  she  afar, 
ht'snty  of  his  life,  the  hope,  the  star, 
melancholy  thought,  and  vain  and  brief: 
«'lt  that  like  the  Autumn^s  perished  leaf 
trninc  would  wither,  and  from  its  great 

height 
mind  mimt  sink  and  lose  itself  in  night, 
tnlk  wan  pleasant  now;  no  image  fair; 
f rcflhnms  and  no  fhigrance  filled  the  air ; 
niii«ir  in  the  winds  nor  in  the  sound 
>  JK  ild  birds  ottered  from  the  forests  round; 

•  min  had  lout  its  light,  and  drearily 

^  ronrning  stole  upon  his  altered  eye; 
I  night  with  all  her  starry  eyes  grew  dim 

•  sh$  was  changed— and  nought  was  true 

to  him. 

'rom  pain ~ at  length,  from  pain,  (for 

ronld  he  bear 
e  sorrow  barning  wild  without  a  tear?) 


He  rushed  beside  her :  Towards  him  gloomily 
She  looked,  and  then  he  gasped— ^^  We— list 

to  me — 
We— we  must  part— must  part,  is  it  not  so?" 
She  hung  her  head  and  murmured :  '^  Woe, 

oh !  woe, 
That  it  must  be  so— nay,  Colonna— nay, 
Hearken  unto  me:  little  can  I  say, 
But  sin— (is  it  not  sin?)  doth  wear  my  heart 
Away  to  death.     Alas!  and  must  we  part. 
We  who  have  loved  long  and  so  truly  ?— yes ; 
Were  we  not  born,  (we  were)  for  wretch- 
edness ? 
Oh !  Marcian,  Marcian,  I  must  go :  my  road 
Leads  to  a  distant  home,  a  calm  abode. 
Where  I  may  pine  my  few  sad  years  away. 
And  die,   and  make  my  peace  ere  I  decay.** 
She  spoke  no  more,  for  now  she  saw  his  soul 
Rising  in  tumult,  and  his  eye-balls  roll 
Wildly  and  fiery  red,  and  thro*  his  cheek 
Deep  crimson  phot:  he  sighed  but  did  not 

speak. 
Keeping  a  horrid  silence  there  he  sate, 
A  maniac,  full  of  love,  and  death,  and  fate : 
Again— the  star  that  once  his  eye  shone  o*er 
Flash *d  forth  again  more  fierrely  than  before : 
And  thro*  his  veins  the  current  fever  flew 
Like  lightning,   withering  all   it  trembled 

through. 
Ue   clenched  his  hands  and  rushed  away, 

away. 
And  looked  and  laughed  upon  the  opening 

day. 
And  mocked   the  mom  with  shouts,    and 

wandered  wild 
For  hours  as  by  some  meteor-thing  beguiled. 
He  wandered  through  the  forests  sad  and 

lone. 
His  heart  all  fiery  and  his  senses  gone ; 
Till,  at  the  last  (for  natare  sank  at  last) 
The  tempest  of  tne  fever  fell  and  past. 
And  he  lay  down  upon  the  rocks  to  sleep. 
And  shrunk  into  a  troubled  slumber,  deep. 
Long  was  that  sleep — long — very  long  and 

strange. 
And  frenxy  suflTered  then  a  silent  change. 
And  his  heart  hardened  as  the  fire  withdrew. 
Like  fumaccd  iron  beneath  the  W interns  dew. 


He  gnined — he  gained  (why  droops  my 

story?)  then 
An  opiate  deadly  from  the  con«ent-men. 
And  bore   it  to  his  cave:  she  drank   that 

draught 
Of  death,  and  he  looked  on  in  acorn,  and 

laughed. 
With  an  exulting  tenrlble  joy,  when  she 
Lay  down  in  tears  to  slumber,  silently. 
— She  had  no  after-sleep;  but  ere  she  slept 
Strong  spasms  and  paias  throughout  her  body 

crept. 
And  round  her  brain  and  low*rds  her  heart, 

until 
They  touched  thai  seat  of  love,—  and  all  was 

stUI. 
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Away  he  wandered  for  •ome  lengthened  hoar 
When  the  black  poison  shewed  its  fiercest 

power. 
And  when  he  sought  the  cayem,  there  she  lay, 
The  young,  the  gentle,— dying  fast  away. 
He  sate^nd  watched  her,  as  a  nurse  might  do. 
And  saw  the  dull  film  steal  across  the  blue, 
And  saw,  and  felt  her  sweet  forgiving  smile. 
That,  as  she  died,  parted  her  lips  the  while: 
Her  hand? — its  pulse  was  silent  — her  voice 

gone. 
But  patience  in  her  smile  still  faintly  shone, 
And  in  her  closing  eyes  a  tendei'ness. 
That  seemed  as  she  would  fain  Colonna  bless. 
She  died,  and  spoke  no  word  i  and  still  he 

sate 
Beside  her  like  an  image.    Death  and  Fate 
Had  done  what  might  be  then :  The  morning- 
sun 
Rose  upon  h!ro :  on  him  ? — his  task  was  done. 
The  murderer  and  the  murdered — one  as  pale 
As  marble  shining  white  beneath  the  moon. 
The  other  dark  as  storms,  when  the  winds 

rail 
At  the  chafed  sea,—  but  not  to  calm  so  soon — 
No  bitterness,  nor  hate,  nor  dread  was  there ; 
But  love  still  clinging  round  a  wild  despair, 
A  wintry  aspect  and  a  troubled  eye, 
Mourning  o'er  youth  and  beauty  born  to  die. 
Dead  was  she,  and  her  mouth  had  fallen  low, 
But  still  he  watched  her  with  a  stedfast  brow: 
Unaltered  av  a  rock  he  sate,  while  she 
Lay  changed  to  clay,  and  perished.  Drearily 
Came  all  the  hues  of  death  across  her  face: 
That  look,  so  lovely  once,  had  lost  its  grace. 
The  eve  its  light,  the  cheek  its  colour,  now. 
— Oh  I  human  beauty,  what  a  dream  art  thou, 
That  we  should  cast  our  life  and  hopes  away, 
On  thee — and  dost  thou  like  a  leaf  decay. 
In  Spring-tide  as  in  Autumn?— Fair  and  frail, 
In  bud  or  blossom  if  a  blight  prevail. 
How  ready  art  thou  from  the  world  to  fly; 
And  we  who  love  thee  so  are  left^-to  die. 


Fairest  of  all  the  world,  thy  tale  is  told: 
Thy  name  is  written  in  a  record  old. 
And  I  from  out  the  legend  now  rehearse 
Thy  story,  shaping  it  to  softer  verse. 


And   thou,  the  lost  CoUnaa^-tliM,  vh 

brain 

Was  fever-struck  with  love  and  jcabft|H 
A  wanderer  wast  thou  lonely  thro*  thf  nnt' 
Or  didst  thou  tread  clad  in  thypritfesfii 
With  high  patrician  step  thestreetfofH* 
I  know  not;  no  one  knew.  A  heSTj  fU 
Wrapped  thy  last  fortunes,  luckle«Mir>'( 
Some  told  in  after-times  that  he  «»{*■ 
Dying,  within  the  Inquisition^s  UaW; 
Some  said  that  he  did  roam,  awretrhr^H- 
in  pilgrimage  along  the  Arabias  aaai 
And  some  that  he  did  dwell  in  the  for  ut 
Of  vast  America,  with  savage  nci, 
The  chase  his  pastime,  andhithaafa 
What  object  is  there  now  to  koovfi^ 

gain? 
He  passed  away  and  never  cane  a^ 
He  left  his  home,  his  friends,  hittitlci^ 
To  stand,  or  live,  or  perish  in  thfir  f 
And  seeking  out  some  unknown  coiitn^ 

died. 
He  died,  and  left  no  v^in  menioritl 
Of  hiui  or  of  his  deeds,  for  scorasrpBr 
Nor  record  for  the  proud  Coloiuit-n» 
To  blot  or  blazon,  cherish  or  cosipiffi 
His  fate  is  lost:  his  name  (like  otfcen)-' 

My   tale  hath  reached  iU  end;  jet  <• 
there  dwrlli 
A  superstition  in  those  piny  dellc, 
Near  to  Laverna.  Forms,  His  laii  vf«* 
Beside  the  c^ve  where  once  Colossi  \v 
And  shadows  linger  there  at  close  •f«|^ 
And  dusky  shapes  amongst  the  forfttir* 
Fass  off  like  vapours  at  the  break  ^f  ^^ 
And  sometimes  a  faint  figure  (vitii '  * 
Crowning  her  forehead)  has  b«'B«rt'' 
To  haunt  the  cliff  and  hang  her  hrsd  its^ 
And  peasants  still  at  the  approach  •(•^'^ 
Even  at  distance  shun  that  Ptarrr  iif^ 
And  dread  1  he  Lady  of  the  Moniitiii«*^ 
She  rises  radiant  from  her  hanntcd  ^^ 
The  convent?  still  it  stands:  it«pilf  i»»*^ 
And  well  it  cihoes  back  the  trinpfft'* *' 
And  still  the  cave  is  there:  bat  thri.^ 
Who  made  it  famous,— they  arepsix^ 
gone. 


A     SICILIAN     STORY. 


Trbkb  is  a  spirit  within  us,  which  arniya 
The  thing  we  doat  upon  with  colourings 
Richer  than  roses — brighter  than  the  beams 

»r  the  clear  sun  at  morning,  when  he  flings 
is  showers  of  light  upon  the  peach,  or  plays 
With  the  green  leaves  of  June,  and  strives 
to  dart 


Into  some  great  forest's  heart. 
And  scare  the  sylvan  from  Toluptoowdf** 
Inhere  is  a  spirit  that  comes  npoa  si  ^ 
Boyhood  is  gone, — ^before  we  rank  s«  »"* 
Before  the  heart  is  canker'd,  and  VM* 
We  lose  or  cast  away  that  imiocrst  t^ ' 
That  gives  life  all  iu  freshness.  ^rTf 
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[ay  I  feel  this,  and  yet  the  time*  hare  been 
liaye  seen  love  in  burnings  beauty  stealing 
•*er  a  young  cheek  and  run  the  bright  veins 

through, 
nd  light  up,  likea  heaven,  eyes  of  guch  blue 
8  in  the  Rumnier-Hkies  was  neTer  seen, 
was  an  idler  then,  and  life  was  green, 
nd  so  I  loved  and  languished,  and  became 
worshipper  of  the  boy-god^s  fickle  flame, 
nd  did  abase  myself  before  him:  he 
iaiigh*d  outright  at  my  fierce  credulity. 


ind  yet,  at  times,  the  recollection 's  sweet, 
Lud  the  same  thought  that  pleased  me  haunts 

me  still, 
Jhief  at  the  hour  when  day  and  evening  meet, 
ind  twilight,  shadowy  magician !  calls 
Ihapes  unsubstantial  from  his  cloudy  halls, 
Lnd  ranks  them  out  before  as  Uill  they  fill 
The  mind  with  things  forgotten.  Valley  and 

hill, 
The  air,  the  dashing  ocean,  the  small  rill. 
The  waving  wood  and  the  evanishing  sky, 
PowVd  this  subduing  'of  the  soul  ally 
rheir  pow*rs  and  stand  forth  a  resistless  band, 
f  then  the  elements  league  against  us,  and 
The  heart  rebel  against  the  mind's  command, 
^  hy,we  must  sink  before  these  sickly  dreams 
Until  the  morning  comes,  and  sterner  themes 
Do  fit  us  through  this  stormy  world  to  sail, 
({"arewell  to  love, — and  yet,  'tis  woven  in 

my  tale. 

i  story  (still  believed  through  Sicily) 
[s  told  of  one  young  girl  who  chose  to  die 
p*or  love.    Sweet  ladies,  listen  and  believe, 
[f  that  ye  can  believe  so  strange  a  story, 
That  woman  ever  could  so  deeply  grieve. 
Save  she  who  from  Leucadia*s  promontory 
Flung  herself  headlong  for  the  Lesbian  boy; 
[Ungrateful  he  to  work  her  such  annoy!) 
But  time  hath,  as  in  sad  requital,  given 
k  branch  of  laurel  to  her,  and  some  bard 
Swears  that  a  heathen  god  or  goddess  gave 
Her  swan-like  wings  wherewith  to  fly  to 

heaven: 
4nd  now,  at  times,  when  gloomy  tempests 

roar 
Along  the  Adriatic,  in  the  wave 
She  dips  her  plumes,  and  on  the  watery  shore 
Sings  at  the  love-cma*d  Sappho  sung  of  yore. 


One  night  a  masque  was  held  within  the  walls 
Of  a  Sicilian  palace :  the  gayest  flowers 
Cant  life  and  beauty  o'er  the  marble-halls. 
And,  in  remoter  spots,  fresh  waterfalls 
i'hat  streamed  half-hidden  by  sweet  lemon- 
,  bowers 

^  low  and  silver- voiced  mnsic  made: 
And  there   the  fruil    perfuming    woodbine 

strayed. 
Winding  its  slight  arms  'round  the  cypress- 
bough 


And  at  in  female  trust  seemed  there  to  grow. 
Like  woman's  love  'midst  sorrow  flourishing : 
And  every  odorous  plant  and  brighter  thing 
Born  of  the  sunny  skies  and  weeping  rain. 
That  from  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Starts  into  life  and  beauty  once  again, 
Blossom'd;  and  there  in  walks  of  evergreen. 
Gay  cavaliers,  and  dames  high-born  and  fair, 
Wearing  that  rich  and  melancholy  smile 
That  can  so  well  beguile 
The  human  heart  from  its  recess,  were  seen : 
And  lovers,  full  of  love  or  studious  care, 
Wasting  their  rhymes  upon  the  soft  night-air. 
And  spirits  that  never  till  the  morning  sleep. 
And,  far  away,  the  mountain  £tna  flung 
Eternally  its  pyramid  of  flame 
High  as  the  Heav'ns,  while  from  its  heart 

there  came 
Hollow  and  subterranean  noises  deep. 
And  all  around  the  constellations  hung 
Their  starry  lamps,  lighting  the  midnight- 

■fcy, 
As  to  do  honour  to  that  revelry. 


Yet  was    there  one   in  that  gay   shifting 

crowd 
Sick  at  the  soul  with  sorrow;  her  quick  eye 
Ran  restless  thro'  the  throng,  and  then  she 

bowed 
Her  head  upon  her  breast,  and  one  check'd 

sigh 
Breath'd  sweet  reproach  'gainst  her  Italian 

boy. 
The  dark-eyed  Gaido  whom  she  lov'd  to 

well; 
(O  how  he  loved  Sicilian  Isabel !) 
Why  came  he  not  that  night  to  share  the  joy 
That  sate  on  every  face,  and  from  her  heart 
Bid  fear  and  all,  aye,  all  but  hope,  depart — 
For  hope  is  present  happiness:  Shapes  and 

things 
That  wear  a  beauty  like  the  imperial  star 
Of  Jove,  or  sunset-clouds  or  floating  dews. 
And  like  an  arch  of  promise  shine  afar. 
When  near  cast  off  their  skiey  colourings. 
And  all  their  rainbow-like  and  radiant  hues 
Are  shadowy  mockeries  and  deceptive  fire. 
But  Hope!  the  brightest  of  the  passionate 

choir 
That  through  the  wide  world  range. 
And  touch  with  parsing  fingers  that  most 

strange 

And  various  instrument,  the  human  heart, — 
Ah!  why  didtt  thou  so  soon  from  Isabel 

depart  ? 

Dark  Guide  came  not  all  that  night,  while 

she 
(His  young  and  secret  bride)  sate  watching 

there, 
Pale  as  the  marble-columns.   She  search'd 

around 
And  'round,  and  sicken'd  at  the  revelry. 
But  if  she  heard  a  quick  or  lighter  bound 
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Half  *roie  and  gazed,  and  o*er  her  tearrul  I 

sight 
Drew  her  irhite  hand  to  nee  hi8  raven  hair 
Come  down  in  masiies  like  the  Rtarless  night. 
And  'neath  each  shortened  mask  she  strove 

the  while 
To  catch  hit  sweet  inimitable  smile. 
Opening  such  lips  as  the  boy  Hylas  wore^ 
(He  whom  the  wild  and  wanton  nymphs  of 

yore 
Stole  from  Alcmena*s  son)  bnt  one  and  then 
Another  passed,  and  bowed,  and  passed  again. 
She  looked  on  all  in  vain :  at  last  more  near 
A  figure  came,  and,  whispering  in  her  ear, 
Asked  in  a  hoarse,and  quick,  and  bitter  tone. 
Why  there  she  sate  alone. 
The  mistress  of  the  feast,  while  all  passed  by 
Unwelcomed  even  by  her  wandering  eye? 
It  was  her  brother's  voice — Leoni !— no  i 
It  could  not  be  that  he  would  jeer  her  so. 
He  breath'd  a  name;   Hwas  Gnido:   trem- 
blingly 
She  sate  and  shrank  from  his  enquiring  eye. 
But  hid  the  mighty  secret  of  her  soul. 
Again — ah !  then  she  heard  her  terrible  doom 
Sound  like  a  prophecy,  and  to  her  room 
Like  a  pale  solitary  shade  she  stole. 


And  now  to  tell  of  him  whose  tongue  had 

gained 
The  heart  (if  Isabel.    'Twas  said,  he  came 
(And  he  was  of  a  line  of  fame) 
From  Milan  where  his  father  perished. 
He  was  the  last  of  all  his  race,  and  fled 
To  haughty  Genoa  where  the  Dorias  reigned : 
A  mighty  city  once,  tho'  now  she  sleeps 
Amidst  her  ampitheatre  of  hills. 
Or  sits  in  silence  by  her  dashing  deeps. 
And  not  a  page  in  living  story  fills. 
He  had  that  look  which  poets  love  to  paint. 
And  artists  fashion,  in  their  happier  mood. 
And  budding  girls  when  first  their  dreamings 

faint 
Shew  them  such  forms  as  maids  may  love. 

He  stood 
Fine  as  those  shapely  Spirits  heaven-des- 
cended, 
Hermes  or  young  Apollo,  or  whom  she 
The  moon-lit  Dian  on  the  Latmian  hill. 
When  all  the  woods,  and  all  the  winds  were 

still. 
Kissed  with  the  kiss  of  immortality. 
And  in  his  eye,where  loveand  pridecontended. 
His  dark,  deep-seated  eye,  there  was  a  spell 
Which  they  who  love  and  have  been  loT'd 

can  tell. 
And  she — but  what  of  her,  his  chosen  bride. 
His  oim,  on  whom  he  gazed  in  secret  pride. 
And  loved  almost  too  much  for  happiness? 
Enough  to  say  that  she  was  bom  to  bless ; 
She  was  surpassing  fair :  her  gentle  voice 
Came  like  the  fabled  music  that  beguiles 
The  sailor  on  the  waters,  and  her  smiles 
Shone  like  the  light  of  heaven,  and  said : 

Rejoice ! 


That  mom   they  sat    apoa     the  sia-hx 

g^rcrn; 
For  in  that  land  the  sward  spruigs  frMi 

free 
Close  to  the  ocean,  and  no  tidra  are  wt^ 
To  break  the  ^glassy  qaiet  of  the  set: 
And  Guido,  with  hia  arm  ^roaod  kabei. 
Unclasped  the  tresses  of  her  clicaaat  k 
Which  in  her  white  and  hcaT&Jig  hmm 
Like  things  enamourM,  and  then  witk  jnk 

air  , 

Bade  the  soft  amorona   winds  as!  va-^ 
,  there; 

And  then  his  dark   eyes  sparkled,  laf  i 

woand 
The  fillets  like  a  corcmet  aronod 
Her  brow.and  bade  her  rise,and  riae  a  %n 
And  oh !  'twas  sweet  to  see  her  deliratrti 
Pressed  'gainst  his  parted  lipa^as  tha*  t»  t^ 
In  mimic  anger  all  those  whispers  Um 
He  knew  so  well  to  use,  and  on  his  sea 
Her  round  arm  hung,while  half  as  tacsana 
And  half  entreaty  did  her  awinuaiar  ^ 
Speak  of  forbearance,  'till  from  her  pMJ 

lip 
He  snatched  the  honey-dewa  thatl«vm« 
And  then,  in  crimsoning^  beaaty«  pbifs'l 
She  frowned, and  wore  that  nelf-betraTfle 
Which  women,  loved  and  flattered,  l•t^ 

wear. 


Oft  would  he,  as  on  that  same  spot  tkr^  '< 
Beneath  the  last  light  of  a  snniiBcr'i  <il 
Tell  (and  would  watch  the  while  her  tWi 

eye) 
How  on  the  lone  Pacific  he  had  hers. 
When  the  Sea-Lion  on  his  watery  «jt 
Went  rolling  thro'  the  billows  grers. 
And  shook  that  ocean's  dead  traaqsifi-'* 
And  hQ   would   tell  her  of  past  tivn^ ' 

where 
He  rambled  in  his  boyhood  far  awa^v. 
And  spoke  of  other  worlds  and  woa^J 
And  mighty  and  magnificent^  for  Ik 
Had  seen  the  bright  sun  worshipped  liirtj 
Upon  that  land  where  first  Colnnbs«  ^ 
And  travelled  by  the  deep  Saiat  Lavm 

tide. 
And  by  Niagara's  rataracta  oT  tomm^ 
And  seen  the  wild  deer  roam 
Amongst  interminable  forests,  when 
The  serpent  and  the  saraf^e  have  tbr> 
Together.     Nature  there  in  wildest  ;:«• 
Stands  undebased  and  nearer  to  ihr  d^ 
And  'midst  her  giant  trees  and  watm  " 
The  bones  of  things  forgotten,  barWJ  ^ 
Give  glimpses  of  an  elder  world,  cap'C 
By  us  but  in  that  fine  and  dreamy  tk*- 
When  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  irrfi'^ 
Breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  aaal  af  vr 


Her  sleep  that  night  was  fearfbl,->0 

ni|^ht! 
If  it  indeed  was  sleep :  for  in  her  si^ 
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form  (a  dim  and  wavhig  shadow)  stood, 
id  pointed  far  up  the  great  Etna's  side, 
here,  from  a  black  ravine,  a  dreary  irood 
;epH  out  and  frowns  upon  the  storms  below, 
id  hounds  aad  braves  the  wilderness  of 

snow, 
gazed  awhile  upon  the  lonely  bride 
ith  melancholy  air  and  glassy  eye, 
id  spoke:    '^Awake,  and  search  yon  dell, 

for  I, 
lio^  risen  above  my  old  mortality, 
A«e  left  my  mangled  and  unburied  limbs 
prey  for  wolves  hard  by  the  waters  there, 
id  one  lock  of  my  black  and  curled  hair, 
hat  one  I  vowed  to  thee  my  beauty,  swims 
ke  a  mere  weed  upon  the  mountain-river; 
[id  those  dark  eyes  you  used  to  love  so  well 
fhey  loved  you  dearly,  my  own  Isabel !) 
re  shut,  and  now  have  lost  their  light  for 

ever, 
o  then  unto  yon  far  ravine,  and  save 
i>ur  husband's  heart  for  some  more  quiet 

grave 
ban  what  the  stream  and  withering  winds 

may  lend, 
nd  'neath  the  basil-tree  we  planted,  give 
lie  fond  heart  burial,  so  that  tree  shall  live 
nd  shed  a  solace  oo  thy  after-days ; 
nd  thou — but  oh !  I  ask  thee  not  to  tend 
he  plant  on  which  thy  Guido  loved  to  gaze, 
or  with  a  spirit's  power  I  see  thy  heart." 
e  said  no  more,  hut  with  the  dawning  day 
lirunk,  as  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  depart 
cfore  the  conquering  sun-beams,  silently, 
hen  sprung  she  from  the  pillow  where  she 

lay, 
o  the  wild  sense  of  doubtful  misery: 
nd  when  she  'woke  she  did  obey  the  dream, 
nd  journey'd  onwards   to    the  mountain- 
stream, 
ow'rd  which  the  phantom  pointed,  and  she 

drew 
he  thorns  aside  which  there  luxuriant  grew, 
nd  with  a  beating  heart  descended,  where 
he  waters  washed,  it  said,  its  floating  hair. 


M^as  a  spot  like  those  romancers  paint, 
r  painted  when  of  dusky  knights  they  told 
'^andering  about  in  forests  old, 
'hen  the  last  purple  colour  was  waxing  faint 
nd  day  was  dying  in  the  west : — the  trees 
lark  pine  and  chesnut,  and  the  dwarfed  oak 
nd  cedar)  shook   their    branches  'till  the 

shade 
iok'd  like  a  living  spirit,  and  as  it  played 
';cm'd  holding  dim  communion  with  the 
^  breeze, 

"elow,  a  tumbling-  river  rolled  along 
'ts  course  by  lava-rocks  and  branches  broke) 
inging  for  aye  its  fierce  and  noisy  song; 
itid  there  on  shattered  trunks  the  lichens 

grew 
id  covered,  with  their  golden  garments, — 
^  Death: 

^d  when  the  tempest  of  November  blew 


The  Winter-trumpet,  'till  its  falling  breath 
Went  moaning  into  sili>nce,  every  green 
And  loose  leaf  of  the  piny  boughs  did  tell 
Some  trembling  story  of  that  mountain-dpll. 


That  spirit  is  never  idle  that  doth  'wakeo 
The  soul  to  sights  and  contemplations  deep, 
Even  when  from  out  the  desert's  seeming 

sleep 
A  sob  is  heaved  that  but  the  leaves  are  shaken; 
But  when  across  its  frozen  wastes  there  comes 
A  rushing  wind,that  chills  the  heart  and  bears 
Tidings  of  ruin  from  those  icy  domes. 
The  cast  and  fashion  of  a  thousand  years. 
It  is  not  for  low  meanings  that  the  soul 
Of  Nature,  starting  from  her  idlesse  long. 
Doth  walk  abroad  with  Death,  and  sweep 

among 
The  valleys  where  the  a^^alanches  roll. 
'Tis  not  to  speak  of  Doubt  that  her  great 

voice, 
Which  in  the  plains  doth  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 
Comes  sounding  like  an  oracle.  Amidst  men 
There  are  no ii«e^es« marvels:  Ah!  why  then 
Cast  on  the  wonder-working  nature  shame. 
Or  deem  that,  like  a  noisy  braggart,  she 
(In  all  things  else  how  great  and  freed  from 

blame)      ' 
Once  in  an  age  should  shout:  ^^A  mystery ! " 


But,  to  my  story.    Down  the  slippery  sod 
With  trembling  limbs,  and  heart  that  scarce- 
ly beat. 
And  catching  at  the  brambles,  as  her  feet 
Sunk  in  the  crumbling  earth,  the  poor  girl 

trod; 
And  there  she  saw— Oh!  till  that  moment 

none 
Could  tell  (not  she)  how  much  of  hope  the  sun 
And    cheerful    morning,    with    its    noises, 

brought. 
And  how  she  from  each  glance  a  courage 

caught; 
For  light  and  life  had  scattered  half  her  fright. 
And  she  could  almost  smile  on  the  past  night ; 
So,  with  a  buoyant  feeling,  mixed  with  fear 
Lest  she   might  scorn  HeavVs  missioned 

minister. 
She  took  her  weary  way  and  searched  the  dell. 
And  there  she  saw  him — dead.  Poor  desolate 

child 
Of  sixteen  summers,  had  the  waters  wild 
No  pity  on  the  boy  you  loved  so  well! 
There  stiif  and  cold  the  dark-eyed  Guido  lay. 
His  pale  face  upwards  to  the  careless  day. 
That  smiled  as ,  it  was  wont ;  and  he  was 

found 
His   young    limbs  mangled  on  the  rocky 

ground, 
And,  'midst  the  weltering  weeds  and  shallows 

cold. 
His  black  hair  floated  as  the  phantom  told. 
And  like  the  very  dream  his  glassy  eye 
Spoke  of  gone  mortality. 
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She  Rtarrd  and  Innp^hM  nlond  likr  one  whose 

brain 
Is  shockM  o^  the  sodden:  then  she  looked 

again : 
And  then  she  wept  At  last — bat  wherefore 

ask 
How— tremblinglj,  she  did  her  bloodj  task  ? 
She  took  the  heai-t  and  washed  it  in  the  wave, 
And  bore  it  home  and  placed  it  'midst  wild 

flowers, 
Snrh  as  he  loved  to  scent  in  happier  hoars, 
And  ^nesth  the  basil- tree  she  scoopM  a  grave, 
And  therein  placed  the  heart, to  common  earth 
DoomM,  like  a  thing  that  owned  not  haman 

birth. 


And  the  tree  grew  and  grew,  and  brighter 

green 
Shot  from  its  boughs  than  she  before  had 

seen. 
And  softly  with  its  leaves  the  west-winds 

played : 
And  she  did  water  it  with  her  te4irs,  and  talk 
As  to  a  living  spirit,  and  in  the  shade 
Would  place  it  gentlj  when  the  sun  did  walk 
High  in  his  hot  meridian,  and  she  prest 
The  boughs  (which  fell  like  balm)  aponher 

breast. 
She  never  plncked  a  leaf  nor  let  a  weed 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  branches  feed, 
But  narsed  it  as  a  mother  guards  her  child, 
And  kept  it  shelterM  from  the  winter  wild; 
And  so  it  grew  beyond  its  fellows,  and 
Towered  in  unnatural  beauty,  waving  there 
And  whispering  to.the  moon  and  midnight-air, 
And  stood  n  &ing  unequalled  in  the  land. 


But  never  more  along  her  favorite  vale. 
Or  by  the  village-paths  or  hurrying  river. 
Or  on  the  beach,  when  clouds  are  seen  to  sail 
,  Across  the  setting  sun,  while  waters  quiver 
And  breezes  rise  to  bid  th«  day  farewell— 
No  more  in  any  bower  she  once  loved  well. 
Whose  sound  or  silence  to  the  ear  could  tell 
Aught  of  the  passionate  past,  the  pale  girl 

trod: 
Yet  Love  himself,  like  an  invisible  god. 
Haunted  each  spot,  and  with  his  own  rich 

breath 
Filled  the  wide  air  with  masic  sweet  and  soft. 
Such  as  might  calm  or  conquer  Death,  (if 

Death 
Could  e'er  be  conquered)  and  from  aloft 
Sad  airs,  like  those  she  heard  in  infancy, 
Fell  on  her  soul  and  filled  her  eyes  with 

tears; 
And  recollections  came  of  happier  years 
Thronging  from  all  the  cells  of  memory. 
All  her  heart's  follies  sherememberM  then; 
How  coy  and  rash — how  scornful  she  had 

been. 
And  then  how  tender,  and  how  coy  again. 
And  ever  shifting  of  the  burning  scene 
That  sorrow  stamps  upon  the  helpless  brain. 


blood  r>«i 

roBi  u«  m 

m  a  -J 

tbr  .*! 


Leoni— (for  thin  Ulle  bail  nr Vr  '  ni 
Ky  her  who  knew  alone  her  bt<  :sij 
Leoni,  timoroao  leot  the  blood  r>«i 
Should  rise  in  rengeanee  from 
And  come  abroad  aad  daiai 
Or,  haplier,  fancying  that 
That  Gnido  sailed  and  wmuld  r-?  m 
Was  disbelieved  and  not  for^rtt  W  J 
Or  that  she  had  diocorered  v  If  -» I 
Before  his  limbs  had  wither*  <l  ,n^ 
Or— but  whatever  it  was  that  mo^  <  d  i 
He  dug  and  found  the  heart.  a>  ts 
For  she,  to  keep  it  vnllke  Che  r«  ^i 
Had  wound  it  round  with  laaay  a  *•! 
And  bathed  it  with  a  carion*  c  -1 
He  found  it  where,  like  a  dmri  >^'«^d 
And  cursed  and  cast  it  to  the  wit^v 


Thatday  the  green  tree  wither  d  en  I 
The  solace  of  her  mind  was  stol  ^ .  4 
And  theii  she  felt  that  she  na*  . 
In  the  wide  world ;  so  to  the  ^Uw 
And  cavemed  haunta,  and  whrr^  - 

tam-n.  <*. 
Thunder  unto  the  silent  air,  cbt 
She  flew  away,  and  left  the  wer.. 
And  all  that  man  doth  worship,  te 
AH  that  around  the  beating  hear ..  I 
Yet,  as  she  looked  farewell  to  h'     i 
One  quivering  drop  arose  and  c.   i 

•ight. 
The  last  that  frenxy  gave  to  prn*r 
And  then  into  the  dreary  wildrrn-  • 
She  went  alone,  a  craz'd,  hcart-br  > 
And  in  the  solitude  she  found  a  '. 
Half  hidden  bv  the  wild-brier  I  •>- 
Whereby  a  black  and  solitary  y'.-* 
Struck  by  the  fiery  thunder,  sttM.-. 
Of  pow'r  and  death  a  toien  ^nd  •  • 
And  there  she  lived  for  oiontlu  ^ 

not  ht  t-4 
The  seasons  or  their  chani^r,  aod  «^ 

feed 
On  roots  and  berries,  as  the  rrf4r 
Which  had  in  woods  been  horn  ami  - 

Once,  and  once  only  was  ahe  mtn  - 
The  chamois-hunter  started  fn»r>  - 
And  stopped  to  look  a  momrnt  •>«  • 
And  could  not  turn  him  to  his  •^^f- 
Thin  Famine  sate  upon  her  h»:-  « 
And  settled  Madness  in  her  gls/r*' 
Told  of  a  young  heart  wronr  d 

to  bnal : 
And,  as  the  spent  winds  waver  err  - 
She  to  herself  a  few  wild  word*  i 
And  sung  a  strange  and  broken  n- 
And  ever  as  she  sung  she  atrewV  ' '-  • 
With  yellow  leaves  that  peri«h  o  >- 

time. 
And  well  their  flattering  fall  did  • 

chime 
With  the  low  music  of  her  song:- tl 
Came  like  a  dirge  filling  the  air  r 
And  this  (or  like)  the  inelaacfant}  n 
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ere  in  n  spirit  Rtands  by  roe: 
comes  by  night,  it  comua  by  day» 
I   when  the  glitlerinf<  lightnings  play, 
look  is  pale  and  sad  to  see. 
s  he— to  whom  ray  brother  gave 
red  unconsecrated  grave. 

I  ear  him  when  the  breezes  moan, 

d,   when  the  rattling  thunders  talk, 

icar  him  muttering  by  me  walk, 

d   tell  me  1  am  quite  alone. 

in  the  daemon  of  the  dead, 

r  all  that*8  good  hath  upwards  fled. 

in  a  diemon  whicli  the  wave 
ith  cast  abroad  to  scare  my  soul; 
t   wherefore  did  the  waters  roll 
idly  o'er  his  hasty  grave? 
as  the  sad  prayer  I  uttered  then 
iheard, — or  is  it  due  again? 

^t  not  enough  that  I  am   hero, 
ainstrnek  and  cold  and  famished, 

mean  remove  above  the  dead, — 
it  must  my  soul  be  wild  with  fear 
I  sorrow,  now  that  hope  is  gone 
id  I  am  lost  and  left  alone? 

Iiey  told  me,  when  my  days  were  young, 
fiat  1  was  fair  and  born  to  reign, 
iiat  hands  and  hearts  were  my  domain, 
id  witchery  dwelt  upon  my  tongue: 
id  now— but  what  is  this  to  me 
ruck  on  the  rock  of  memory? 

nd  yet  at  times  I  dream — aye  yet, 
f  vanisird  scenes  and  golden  hours, 
nd  music  heard  in  orange-bowers, 
•"or  madness  cannot  quite  forget) 
nu  love,  breathed  once  to  me  alone, 
I  sighs,  and  many  a  melting  tone. 


Then  curious  thoughts,  and  floating  things 

Saved  from  thi»  deluge  of  the  brain. 

Pass  with  perplexity  and  pain; 

Then  darkness,  deaths,  and  morderingt, — 

And  then  unto  my  den  I  hie. 

And  vainly,  vainly  pray  to  die. 


At  last  she  wandered  home.    She  came  by 

night ; 
The  pale  moon  shot  a  sad  and  troubled  light 
Amidst  the  mighty  clouds  that  moved  along. 
The  moaning  winds  of  Autumn  sang  their 

song. 
And  shook  the  red  leaves  from  the  forest-trees; 
And  subterranean  voices  spoke.    The  seas 
Did  rise  and  fall,  and  then  that  fearful  swell 
Came  silently  which  seamen  know  so  well; 
And  all  was  like  an  Omen.     Isabel 
Passed  to  the'room  where,  in  old  times,  she 

lay. 
And  there  they  found  her  at  the  break  of  day  ; 
Her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  never  spoke 
Or  motioned,  even  to  say — her  heart  was 

broke : 
Yet,  in  the  quiet  of  her  shining  eye 
Lay  death,nnd  something  weare  wont  to  deem 
(When  we  discourse  of  some  such  mournful 

theme) 
Beyond  the  look  of  mere  mortality. 

She  died— yet  scarcely  can  we  call  it  Death 
When  Heaven  so  softly  draws  the  parting 

breath; 
She  was  translated  to  a  finer  sphere, 
For  what  could  match  ormakeherhappy  here? 
Shedied,and  with  her  gentle  death  there  came 
Sorrow  and  ruin,  and  Leoni  fell 
A  victim  to  that  unconsuming  flame. 
That  bums  and  revels  on  the  heart  of  man : 
Remorse. — This  is  the  tale  of  Isabel, 
And  of  her  love  the  young  Italian. 


DIEGO     DE     MONTILLA. 


A     SPANISH      TALE. 


''nB  octave  rhyme  (Ital.  ottava  rima) 
■  a  delightful  measure  made  of  ease 
^urnM  up  with  epigram,  and,  tho^  it  seem  a 
^crse  that  a  man  may  scribble  when  he 

please, 
H  somewhat  difficult:  indeed,  I  deem  a 
itansa  Uke  Spenser's  will  be  found  to  teaie 
jets,  or  heroic  couplet ;  there,  the  pen 
lay  touch  and  polish  and  touch  up  again. 


But,  for  the  octave  measure— it  should  slip 
Like  running  water  o>r  its  pebbled  bed. 
Making  sweet  music,  (here  I  own  I  dip 
In  Shakspeare  for  a  simile)  and  be  fed 
Freely,  and  then  the  poet  must  not  nip 
The  une,  nor  square  the  sentence,    nor  be 

led 
By  old,  approved,  poetic  canons ;  no. 
But  give  hit  words  the  slip,  and  let  'em  go. 
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I  mean  to  girt  in  thin  Mime  pleasant  rhyme 
Some  sliorl.  account  of  Don  Diego  de 
MontiUa,  qaite  an  hero  in  his 'time, 
Who  conquered  captain  Cupid,  as  you'll  see: 
My  tale  is  sad  in  part,  in  part  sublime. 
With  here  and  there  a  smack  of  pleasantry: 
As  to  the  moral,  why — His  under  cover; 
I  leave  it  for  tlic  reader  to  discover. 


"Arms  and*'— hut  I  forget— Love  and  the  man 

I  sing,  that's  Virgirs  method  of  beginning. 

Altered  a  little  juit  to  suit  my  plan; 

I  own  the  thing,  and  so  there's  not  much 
sinning : 

Most  writers  steal  a  good  thing  when  they 
can, 

And  when  His  safely  got  His  worth  the  win- 
ning. 

The  worst  of  H  is  we  now  and  then  detect 
'em. 

Before  ihey  ever  dream  that  we  suspect  *em. 


Love  and  the  man  I  sing — and  yet  Hwonld  be 
As  well  methiaks,  nay  perhaps  it  may  he 

better. 
Particularly  for  a  young  bard  like  me. 
Not  to  stick  quite  so  closely  to  the  letter; 
One's  veroe  as  well  as  fancy  should  be  free, 
The  last  indeed  hates  every  sort  of  fetter : 
So,  as  each  man  may  call  what  maid  he  chuses 
By  way  of  Muse,  I'll  e'en  call  all  the  Muses. 


Hearken!  ye  gentle  sisters  (eight  or  nine), 
Who  haunted  in  old  time  Parnassus'  hill. 
If  that  so  worshipp'd  mount  be  yet  divine, 
And  ye  there  meet  your  mighty  master  still, 
And  still  for  poet-heads  the  laurel  twine. 
And  dip  your  pitchers  in  the  famous  rill, 
I'll  trouble  ye  for  a  leaf  or  two;  tho' first  I 
'11  just  try  the  jug,  for  'faith,  I'm  somewhat 
thirsty. 

And  now,  great  lyrist,  fain  would  I  behold 
Thee  In  thy  glory— Lord  and  Life  of  day! 
Sun-bright  Apollo !  with  thy  locks  of  gold, 
As  thou  art  wont  to  tread  heav'n's  starry  way, 
Not  marbled  and  reduced  to  human  mould. 
As  thou  didst  stand,  one'  of  a  rich  array, 
(Yet  even  there  distinct  and  first  of  all) 
In  tho  vast  palace  of  the  conquered  Gaul. 


Bat,  if  thy  radiant  forehead  be  too  bright 
For  me  to  look  upon  with  earthly  eye. 
Ah !  send  tome  little  nymph  of  air  or  light. 
Whom  lore  has  touch'd  and  taken  to  the  sky. 
And  bid  her,  till  the  inspiration  quite 
O'er  whelms,  shower  kisses  on  my  lip,  and 

sigh 
Such  songs  (and  I  will  list  to  her  for  hours) 
As  once  were  sung  in  amaranthine  bowers. 


And  I  will  He  pillow'd  ttpM  hrr  .-« 
And  drink  tiie  music  of  hrr  wonv  ml 
(When  sleep  shall  bring  at  Li*t  <  ^ 

rr&t)  I 

Haply  of  many  a  hi|?h  inuaorta:  -^ 
And,  in  the  lightninf^  of  hrr  Ivh'-v 
My  soul  may  catch  perhaps  one  tin .  | 
From  \utr  dark  eye* — bnt,  ah !  ^  :  -  J 

day 
Ye  nymphs  and  deities  now  bath  ■^^•'  i 


Oh!  ye  delicious  faUlea,  where  t^    i 
And  woods  were  peopled  and  ti-    i 

thinir* 
So  lovely— why,  ak!  whj  ha«*<  f 
Scatter'd  afar  your  awect  imAci" 
Why  sear'd  the  delicate  fiow*r«  t* .  i 

And  dash'd  the  diamond-drops  fr  ". 

wrin^'«  t 
Alas!  the  spirit  langaiaheo^  Rn«i  n  • 
At  mercy  of  life's  dull  realities. 


No  more  by  well  or  bubbling  fo:!^ 
The  Naiad  dries  her  treaara  in  tf<^ 
Nor  longer  may  we  in  the  bran^  ^i 
The  Dryad  talk,  nor  see  tbe  Ot'x-  i 
Along  the  mountains,  nor  the  >•' 
Her  way  amongst  the  warco  when  -'  - 
Shadow    nor    shape     remainik-F 

prating- 
While  th'  reader  andDte^o,  both,  a-  I 


Diego  was  a  knight,  bat  more  * »  - 
Than   knights    were    then,   or  «- 

conntrrr 
Young — brave— (at    leant    he'd   " 

been  frir 
Well-bred,  and  gentle,  as  n  kaiir^t* 
He  play'd   On   the  guitar,    roul^j  - 

write,  a*** 
Had  seen  some  parts  of  Spain  «. 

tbe  St  a. 
That  sort  of  man  one  hopes  to  r- 
And  the  most  amorous  gpentlema-^ 


There  waa  a  languor  in  bis  Sp^r- 
That  almost  touched  on  aofUr«* 

been 
Instead  of  a  man  a  woman,  bv  !■ 
His  languish  had  done  hoaonr  to  a 
For  there  was  in  it  that  regalit,^ 
Of  look,  which  says  the  owner  mn«< 
Something  in  former  daja,  whatr^ 
And  his  hair  curPd  (or  was  curl  •:  - 

bmw. 


The  Don  Diego  (mind  thia,  Dsn  P 
Pronounce  it  rightly)  fell  in  loir 
The  daughter  of  a  widow  from  I 
Whose  husband  fell  with  bonosr   ' 
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te  Qp  the  lord  of  this  snine  old  lirago, 
/lio  strait  retum*fl  to  Spaih,  and  went  to  law 
^ith  the  next  heir,  but  wisely  first  hespoke 
he  smartest  counsel,  for  that's  half  the  joke. 


he  lady  won  her  cause;  then  suitors  came 
o  woo  her  and  her  daughters :  she  had  two 
urelia  was  the  elder,  and  her  name, 
race,  wit,  and  so  forth,  thro*  the  country 

flew 

'  uicker  than  scandal :  young  A  nrora's  fame — 
he  had  no  fame,  poor  girl,  and  yet  she  grew 
.nd  brightened  into  beauty,  as  a  flower 
hakea  oif  the  rain  that  dims  its  earlier  hour. 


urelia  had  some  wit,  and,  as  Vre  said, 
irace,  and  Diego  lov'd  her  like  his  life; 
iflTerM  to  give  her  half  his  board  and  bed, 
n  short  he  v<>o'd  the  damsel  for  a  wife, 
;nt  she  turned  to  the  right  about  her  head 
.nd  g^ve  some  tokens   of  (not  love  but) 

strife ; 
nd  bade  him  *wait,  be  silent,  and  forget 
nch  nonsense.  He  heard  this,  and— loved 

her  yet. 

le  lovM :  O  how  he  lov*d !  His  heart  was  full 
>f  that  immortal  passion,  which  alone 
folds  thro*  the  wide  world  its  eternal  rule 
nprcme,  and  with  its  deep  seducing  tone 
Vinneth  the  wise,  the  young,  the  beautiful, 
*he  brave,  and  all,  to  bow  before  its  throne ; 
'he  sun  and  soul  of  life,  the  end,  the  gain; 
*be  rich  requital  for  an  age  of  pain. 


tcneath  the  power  of  that  passion  he 
hrank  like  a  leaf  of  summer,  which  the  sim 
las  scorchM  ere  yet  in  green  maturity — 
le  was  a  desperate  gamester  who  ne'er  won 
i  single  stake,  but  saw  the  chances  flee, 
ind  still  kept  throwing  on  till — allwasdone: 
i  rose  on  which  the  worm  had  rioted — 
Jl  this  was  what  his  friends  and  others  said. 


Lnd  yet,  but  one  short  year  ago,  his  cheek 
liropled  and  shone,nndo'erit  health  had  flung 
i  colour,  like  the  autumn-evening's  streak, 
Vhich  flushing  through  the  darker  olive, 

clung 
iike  a  rich  blush  upon  him.     In  a  freak 
ien  will  Tm  told,or  when  their  pride  ii  stung, 
yall  up  that  deepening  crimson   in   girls' 

features : 
lome  people  awear  it  makes  *ora  different 

creatures. 

I'or  me,  I  always  have  aa  awkward  feeling 
^hen  that  yermilion  tide  comes  flooding  o'er 
The  brows  and  breast,  instead  of  gently 

stealing 
In,  and  then  fading  till  ^tU  seen  no  more ; 


The  fir^t  proceeds   too  from    uahandsoms 

dealing. 
And   sudden  leaves  a  paleness,  if  no  more. 
Perhaps  a    frown.     The    last    is   bora  of 

pleasure. 
Or  springs  from  praise,  and  comes  and  goes 

at  leisure. 


His  mistress^  Shall  I  paint  Aurelia's  frown? 
Her  proud  and  regal  look,  her  quick  black 

eye, 
Thro'  whose  dark  fringes  such  a  beam  shot 

down 
On  men  (yet  touch 'd  at  times  with  witchery> 
As  when  Jove's  planet,  distant  and  alone. 
Flashes  from  out  the  sultry  summer-sky 
And  bids  each  lesser  star  give  up  its  place. 
— This  was  exactly  Miss  Aarelia's  case. 


Her  younger  sister — she  was  meek  and  pale 
And  scarcely  noticed  when  Aurelia  near; 
None  e'en  had  thought  it  worth  their  while 

to  rail 
On  her,  and  in  her  young  unpractis'd  ear 
Those  soft  bewitching  tones  that  seldom  fail 
To  win  had  ne'er  been  utter'd.  She  did  steer 
Her  gentle  course  along  life's  dangerous  sea 
For  sixteen  pleasant  summers  quietly. 


Her  shape  was  delicate:  her  motion  free 
As  his,  that  chartered  libertine,  the  air. 
Or  Dinn's,  when  upon  the  mountains  she 
Follow'd  the  fawn :  her  bosom  full  and  fair  ; 
It  seem'd  as  fiove  himself  might  thither  flee 
For  shelter  when  his  brow  was  parched  with 

carer 
And  her  white  arm,  like  marble  turn'd  by 

grace. 
Was  of  good  length,  and  la  its  proper  place. 


Her  hair  was  black  as  night :  her  eyes  were 

blue : 
Her  month  was  small,  and  from  its  opening 

stream 'd 
Notes  like  the  silver  Toice  of  young  Carew, 
Of  whose  sweet  music  I  have  often  dream'd. 
And  then  (as  youths  like  me  are  wont  to  do) 
Fancying  that  every  other  damsel  scream'd. 
Started  to  hear  Miss  Carew  again.  I  sit 
In  general  (to  be  near  her)  in  the  pit. 


Let  lorers  who  hare  croaking  Delias  swear 
Their  tones  are  just  in  tune,  or  jnit  the  thing : 
Let  lying  poets  puff,  in  couplets  fair. 
Pan's  reedy  pipe — Apollo's  golden  string — 
How  MMunon  sung,  and  made  the  Thebans 

stare 
When  he  saw  Titan's  daughter  scattering 
Flowers— 'tis  all  stulf,reader:  what  say  you 
Give  me  (bnt  p'rhaps   I'm   partial)  Mis 

Carew. 
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Oh!  vltchiaic  as  the  nightingale  fint  heard 
Beneath  Arabian  hcayejie,  wooing:  the  rose. 
Is  she,  or  thrush  new-mated,  or  the  bird 
That  calls  the  morninf^  as  the  lait  star  goes 
Down  in  the  west,  and  out  of  sight  is  heard 
Awhile,  then  seems  in  silenee  to  repose 
Somewhere  beyond  the  cloads,  in  the  fall 

glory 
Of  the  new-risen  Sun. — Now  to  my  story : 


The  Don  was  constant  at  his  Lady's  court, 
For  every  day  at  twelve  she  held  a  levee, 
Where  song,  joke,  music,  and  all  sorts  of 

sport 
Went  'round,  so  that  the  hours  were  seldom 

heavy ; 
Anrelia  talkM,  (and  talking  was  her  forte) 
Or  quizxed  her  female  friends,  and  then  the 

bevy 
Of    coxcombs  vowM   such   wit  was  never 

heard: 
For  tliis  one  gave  his  honour,  one  his  word. 


Things  went  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the  Don 
Declared  his  love ;  but,  when  he  sought  to 

marry. 
He  found  she  wonid  not  gi  vr  up  all  for  one : 
What!   Counts  and  Cavaliers  and  all,   and 

carry 
Herself  demurely — 'twas  not  to  be  done : 
She  said  she  lovM  him  not,  and  bade  him 

tarry. 
As  I  have  told)  on  which  he  did  begin 
^o  grow  and  soon  grew  tolerably  thin. 


ft' 


He  gazed  and  watch'd,   and   watch'd   and 

gazed  upon  her. 
And  look'd,  like  Suckling's  lover,  thin  and 

pale; 
But  how  should  looking  thin  have  ever  won 

her. 
When    looking    well    (as  he  says)    didnt 

prevail? 
It  did  not  answer  with  our  Spanish  Donna, 
Nor  can  it  save  in  poem,  play,  or  tale ; 
In  fact  there's  not  much  interesting  in  't 
Unless  it  be  in  hotpress  and  good  print. 


Yet,  gentles,  would  I  not  he  thought  to 

jeer 
The  Love  that  flourishes  when  young  hearts 

are  given, 
And  pledged  in  hope  and  fullest  faith  sincere. 
Nor  would  I  jest  when  such  fond  hearts  are 

riven. 
I  only  mean  tliat  love  ('tis  pretty  clear) 
When  't  rises  without  hope  is  merely  leaven. 
And  that  boys  suffering  'neath  the  lash  of 

Cupid, 
Are  sometimes  even  more  than  sad ;  they're 

stupid. 


At  last,  Aurora  maw  kin:  «^ 
Him  oft  when  scarcely  tanrss  *' 
She  bowed,  and  Uicb,  as  be  u* 
Resnm'd  her  stndj^.     Ae*,  k:« ' 
She  mark'd,  and  troobled  ryn- 
And  trembling  limba  wbidi  U^*  • 

Sll*«k. 

His  ftiint  and  raefanclNily  nai 
So  seldom  but  so  beaatifnl  ia« 


She  look'd  and  looked  agais:  h}< 
tsn. 

And    yet   she  tried,  her  r^e*   - 
awar : 

And,  as  it  were  from  pitT,  «tr> 

The  cause  of  all  hio  ill,  aiiii  i 

(While  passion  in  her  heart  U . 

To  soothe  his  sadneca,  aad  i«  a. 

Would  smile  and  talk  of  L«Tr. 
matter 

A  simpleton!  as  if  Hwonld  nuk' 


But  sorrow  never  laata;  he  ibc> 
Had  lie  not  some  way  mnughtarc 
For,  howsoe'er  we  try  the  fan 
Love  is  but  meagre  diet  ta^ntrc 
'Tis  feaiting  too  much  like  th* 
Who  thought  to  pass  off  hie  <£> 
Kid,  nuts,  etcetera,  on  hie  ^e -' 
Got  his  ears  box'd  for  lying,  a»  " 


Diego,  when  he  found  all  bo(r  ^ 
Deterinin'd  like  a  prudent  uhb  ' 
At  first  he  tore  his  hair  (it  «■** 
But,  then,  bis  mother — she  Ic:  ' 
And  asked  him,  would  he  \tR^f  ^■ 
(She  who  had  watchM  and  '•«  • 

to  dif. 
And  her  gray  hairs  to  the  grsv^  » 

brisj^l 
He  said  he  could  not  think  of  r^H 


He  said :  Dear  Mother,  on  ib>  ] 
In  its  new  meaning^  from  Mac^r'^' 
And  if  I  think  more  of  her  Tl' ' 
Yet,  as  he  spoke,  a  settled  1<m>^ 
Declared  she  never  could  be  ^r-' 
Whom  in  his  young  heart  be  U^'' 

so; 
And  the  mute  eloquence  of  bi*  *•' 
Told  all  his  thoughts,  for  gri^! 

The  knave  (it  is  his  study)  aai ' ' 
(For  he  has  glimpses)  and  the  n^ 
Deceive ;  they  do  by  accident  or  - 
And  keep  their  look  of  caaniog  f''^ 
But  grief  is  lesson'd  in  an  hos^'t ' 
And  o'er  the  face  spreads  oau  >>'  '* 
Its  pallid  colours  or  its  het^ic^^*' 
It  ought  to  put  the  others  lu  I'l^ ' 
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II — one  day,  when  king  Phcebut  in  the  Eait 

I  lirted  his  roand  head  from  nflT  his  pillow, 

frighten'd  from  their  slnrabem  man  and 

beast, 
tnmM  to  clear  quicksilTer  every  billow, 
;  Don  Diego,  from  liove's  toil  released, 
;h  ducats  primed  and  head  ycrownM  with 

willow, 
ppM  in  his  heavy  coach  with  heavier  sigh, 
rd  up  the  blinds  and  bade  the  drivers  fly. 


;y  traveird  (our  sad  hero  and  his  mother) 
m  great  Madrid,  thro*  old  and  new  Castile, 
ppM  at  one  town  and  rattled  thro^  another, 
fish  and  fowl  and  flesh,  (excepting  veal :) 
in  white  he  took  it  in  his  head  he*d  smother 
>id  ;  he  tried,  and  soon  began  to  feel 
It  as  the  boy  grew  quiet,  he  grew  merry. 
3  smotherM  him  with  Port  and' sometimes 
Sherry!) 

en  ^round  his  mother  he  would  twine  his 

arms 
itly,  and  kiss  and  call  her  his  Anrelia, 
I  gaze  and  sigh :  '^inimitable  charms !  '* 
I    then:   ^^what  ruby  lips!"  until  *twas 

really  a 
e,  for  altho*  it  fillM  her  with  alarms 
see  him  rave  and,  take  his  glass  thns 

freely,  a 
stnnder  must  have  laughM  to  see  a  woman 
fifty  kiss'd :  in  Spain  'tis  quite  uncommon. 


;11,  this  went  on :  he  found  that  wine  was 

.  better 
an  thought,  while  thought  ran  cankering 

thro*  his  breast, 
I  so  he  talk'd  of  other  things,  and  let  her 
eet  name  sometimes  (^^Divine  Anrelia  *') 

rest: 
finish,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter, 
which  he  said  that — all  was  for  the  best — 
at  love  might  grow  to  folly — that  his 

mother 
d  but  one  child  and  might  not  have  another. 


at  filial  duty  was  a  noble  thing: 
at  hemu9t  live  tho'  'gainst  his  inclination, 
r  tho'  he  once  resolv'd,  he  said,  to  fling 
mself  into  the  sea  as  an  oblation 

Cupid,  yet,  as  love  had  lost  its  sting, 
*d  take  a  dip  merely  for  recreation : 
d  then  he  added  he  should  go  to  Cadiz, 

see  the  place,  and  how  he  likM  the  ladies. 


ie  letter  ended  with— I  quite  forget 

,e  actual  words,    but   with  some  short 

apology 
out  his  lungs,  he  said  he  ow'd  a  debt 
^  nature,  and — pshaw !   tho'  I've  been  to 

college  I 


Am  in  the  Doctors'  hingUBge  stupid  yet. 
And  often  blunder  in  my  phraseology ;     ^ 
No  matter,  he  was  sick  he  did  declare. 
And  wanted  change  of  scene  and  country-^ir. 

And  then  he  rambled  thro'  his  native  land. 
And  by  her  rivers  wide  and  silver  rills 
Running  thro'  coik  and  beechen  forests,  and 
Breath'd  the  brave  air  of  those  immortal 

hills. 
Which  like  an  altar  or  memorial  stand 
Of  patriot  spirits,  whose  achievement  fills 
Story  and  song :  for,  once,  the  Spanish  name 
Was  noble  and  identified  with  fame. 


Now— but  I'm  quite  a  shallow  politician. 
And  we've  enough  of  politics  in  prose. 
And  so  t0  4nen  of  talent  and  condition 
I  leave  the  task  to  plead  the  Spanish  woes ; 
Whnt  I  should  say  would  be  mere  repetition. 
And  bring  the  theme  no  nearer  to  its  close. 
So  ril  e'en  leave  the  wrongs  of  Spain  to  time ; 
Besides, the  thing's  too  serious  for  this  rhyme. 


Diego  pass'd  Cordova,  gay  Sevilla, 
(Seville)    and   saw  some  mighty  pleasant 

sights. 
Saw  the  Fandango  and  the  Sequidilla 
And  new  Bolero  danc'd  on  summer-nights, 
And  got  at  last  to  Cadiz,  which  is  still  a 
Right  noble  city,  as  Lord  Byron  writes. 
N.B.  The  dances  I  have  named  are  national. 
And  like  all  others  tolerably  irrational. 


Yet,  I  remember  some  half  pleasant  days 
When  I  did  love  a  common  country-dance. 
Ere  peace  and  fashion  had  conspir'd  to  raise 
Quadrilles  to  note  in  England  as  in  France: 
I  came  in  then  for  some  small  share  of  praise. 
But   now,   I  dread    (I  own't)   a  woman's 

glance. 
These  vile  Quadrilles  do  so  perplex  one's  feet 
With  windings,— like  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 


Four  girls  stand  up,  and  beside  each  a  beau 
Of  figure,  stiflen'd  upwards  from  the  hip, 
(Loose  as  his  morals  downwards)  points  his 

toe 
Prepar'd  thro' many  a  puzzling  maze  to  slip, 
*«Poule— Moulinet— Balancez— Dos  k  dos" — 
(Wherein  the  pretty  damsels  seem  to  dip 
And  rise  and  fall  just  like  the  unquiet  ocean) 
And  other  moods  of  which  I  have  no  notion. 


He  stayed  some  time  at  Cadiz;  tho'  he  hated. 
He  vow'd,  the  shocking  gallantries  which 

there 
Some— any  men  may  have  till  they  are  sated ; 
Yet  looked  he  sometimes  at  the  sweeping  hair 
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(Until  In  truth  hit  choler  had  abated) 
That  boand  the  foreheads  of  the  Spaniiih  fair, 
And  sann^d  him  often  ^neath  a  warm  full  eye, 
And  with'd — hut  this  was  8eldom,by  the  bye — 


He  with*d  at  times  to  meet  Aurelia'd  loolc 
Divine,  and  her  right  royai  figure,  graced 
With  beauty  inteilectual,  (like  a  book 
Well  bound  and  written  in  the  finest  taste 
Whose  noble  meaning  no  one  e^er  mistook ) 
Her  white  arm,  and  her  undulating  waist, 
Her  foot  like  Atalanta's,  when  she  ran 
And  lost  the  race  (a  woman  should)  to  man. 


But  in  his  lonely  moments  he  would  dream 
Of  young  Aurora,  and  would  tremble  lest 
Aught  should  befall  the  girl,and  then  a  gleam 
Of  the  sad  truth  would  come  and  break  his 

rest. 
And  from  his  pillow  he  would  rise  and  scream : 
This  was  a  sort  of  night-mare,  at  the  best, 
For  he  at  Cadis  had  forgot  his  diet. 
And  raked  and  drank  instead  of  being  quiet 


He  thought  of  her  so  young,  and  oh !  so  pale. 
And  like  a  lily  which  the  storms  have  bent 
Unto  the  dust:  then  would  he  swear  and  rail 
That  Hwas  impossible  and  never  meant 
Thatgirb  should  die  for  love:  an  idle  tale. 
And  by  some  moody  imp  of  slumber  sent 
To  teaze  him,  for  the  Rosicrucian  creed 
la  understood  in  Spain  by  all— who  read. 


Whatever  it  was— presentiment  (which  is 
A  sort  of  silent  prophecy,  some  say. 
In  lottery-lnck,and  love,  and  death,  and  bliss!) 
Or  not,  he  could  not  drive  the  thought  away ; 
Then—Hwas  a  passing  fancy— were  she  his. 
How  gently  would  he  soothe  her  dying  day  — 
He  swore  she  should  not  die—ivrhcn  folks 

are  amorous 
TheyVe  frequently  absurd  as  well  as  cla- 
morous). 


When  once  his  Spanish  head  had  got  this 

notion. 
It  stuck  upon  his  brain  just  like  birdlime. 
And  curM  him  without  either  pill  or  potion, 
Bleeding  or  balm,  in  no  (or  little)  time; 
Then  would  he  wander  on  that  deep  blue 

ocean. 
Dreaming  of  her,  and  string  some  idle  rhyme. 
And  every  stanxa  (none  are  known  to  fame) 
Did  finish  somehow  with  Aurora's  name. 


And  often  to  a  grotto  did  he  hie 

Which  In  a  lone  and  distant  forest  stood. 

Just  like  a  wood-nymph's  haunt;  and  he 

would  lie 
Beocftth  the  cover  of  ita  arch  so  rude, 


For  there  when  the  Augmit-raB  bi 

And  all  was  silent  hut  the  flU»cli-4«vc' 
The    whispering   «ephyr     MMB«tiHR 

And  kiss'd  the  leaves  Bad  1m>m^o  of  w 

'^    I 

And  every  shrub  that  fond  w^ind  fiatterdsC 
Back  a  perfuming  sigh,  and  ruatlia^  M-. 
Its  virgin  branches  Hill  they  mov^d  at  a' 
The  neighbour  tree,  and  the  g^realferr««. 
Did  homage  to  the  zephyr  as  he  past: 
And  gently  to  and  fro*  the  fmiu  of  g^  . 
Swayed  in  the  air,  and  ocarcely  with  a  ■■ 
The  beeches  shook  their  darh  aats  It  • 
^rouad. 

Before  the  cntrapce  of  that  grotto  fr«'' 
A  quiet  streamlet,  cool  and  aever  dall 
Wherein  the  many-rolour'd  pebbles  ^l««t 
And  sparkled  thro'  its  watera    beaatiM. 
And  thereon  the  shy  wild -fowl  oTtrm  n^ 
And  on  its  grassy  margin  yarn  might  csl 
Flowers  and  healing  plants :  a  hermk-^ 
And,  once  seen,  never  to  be  ^oite  f'^rg'^ 


Our  lover,  Don  Diego  do  M oatUla, 
In  moody  humour  passM  his  time  at  Ca£i 
Drove  oat  to  Arcos,  or  perhaps  Sevills. 
Saint  Lucar— Trafalgar  (which  I'la  afciM  • 
Not  now  in  fashion)— dnn<?ed  the  Seqsi^ih 
Sometimes  with  c^istanets  to  pirasc  ihrUii^ 
Ate,  drank,  and  sail'd   upoa   the  dark  \M 

waters. 
Where  mothers  hegg'd  he'd  take  ( for  hftiA 

their  daoghttn 

They  used  to  say :  "my  poor  Theresa's  p»« 
Lately  quite  pale  and  grave,  poor  dear;  a' 

she 
Has  lost  all  appetite"— and  then  they'd  ai^ 
And  wipe  their  eyes,  where  tears  were  isw 

to  be. 
And  leave  their  daughters  with  the  Doo.iU*'' 
To  be  cur'd  by  sea-air— and  gallaatrr. 
The  Don  was  satisfied  and  never  gascd 
Or  talk'd  of  love :  the  girls  were  quite  aan'^ 


They  look'd  and  sigh'd,  as  girls  cu  M 

and  sigh 
When  they  want  husbands,  or  when  gs*^ 

tell 
That  they  shall  have  a   husband  sb  1^ 

high,  ^^ 

(Tho'  five  feet  nine  or  ten  night  doas  v«Bt 
With  curly  hair,   Greek  nose,  and  t^ 

bhiek  eye. 
And  other  things  on  which  I  raaoel  i^ 
'Twas  useless:  he  was  pussling  sV  f^ 

rhyaws 
Or  thinking  of  Aarorm  all  the  that. 
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1,  poor  Auroral — she  bf^ne  where nerer 
tie,   paction,   envy,  grief  can  toucli  her 

more: 
id  with  iier  love,  hetide  that  famed  river 
liat  la^hoR  with  its  waves  the  haunted  shore, 
losa'd  with  those  radiant  spirits  who  did 

ever 
:t  nobly  here,  nntil— the  play  was  o^er!) 
le  wanders  in  her  long  probation,  Hill 
?ath  shall  decay,  and  Sin  and  Time  be  still. 


le  faded  like  the  soft  and  so  miner  light 
hat  mingles  gently  with  the  darkness,  and 
;oms  wooM  not  conquerM  by  the  coming 

night, 
eeting  his  dim  embrace  but  ;iot  command, 
ntil  it  sinks  and  vanishes,  and  the  sight 
n  mockeries  of  the  past  alone  is  strain*d. 
Iius  Jove,drawn  out  in  all  Corregio^s  charms, 
Traps  the  fweet  lo  in  his  shadowy  arms. 


Ins !  she  was  so  young— hut  Death  has  no 
ompassion  on  the  young  more  than  the  old, 
he  wore  a  patient  look,  but  frtie  from  woe 
nto  the  last;  f'tis  thus  the  story's  told;) 
he  never  look 'a  reproachfkil  ~  peevish,  tho* 
!er  lady  sister  would  not  seldom  scold, 
ecause  the  girl  had  fancied  her  old  lover; 
or  none  could  any  other  cause  discover. 


I,  melancholy  Love !  amidst  thy  fears, 
'hy  darkness,  thy  despair,  there  runs  a  vein 
If  plea«ure,like  a  smile  'midst  many  tears, — 
'he  pride  of  sorrow  that  will  not  complain— * 
'he  exultation  that  in  after-years 
'he  lov'd  one  will  discover — and  in  vain, 
low  much  the  heart  silently  in  its  cell 
lid  suffer  till  it  broke,  yet  nothing  tell. 


:ise  -  wherefore  else  doth  lovely  woman  keep 
.ockM  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  from  every 

gaate 
lidden,  her  struggling  passion— wherefore 

weep 
n  grief  that  never  while  it  flows  allays 
Those  tumults  in  the  bosom  buried  deep, 
Lnd  robs  her  bright  eyes  of  their  natural  rays? 
yfeation's  sweetest  riddle ! — yet,  remain 
^ust  as  thou  art;  man's  only  worthy  gain. 


Lad  thou,  poor  Spanish  maid,    ah!    what 

hadst  thou 
lone  to  the  archer  blind,  that  he  should  dart 
lis  cruel  shafts  *till  thou  wast  forced  to  bow 
n  bitter  anguish,  aye,  endure  the  smart 
The  more  because  thou  wor'st   a  smiling 

brow 
^hile  the  dark  arrow  canker'd  at  thy  heart? 
let  jeer  her  not:  if  'twere  a  folly,  she 
iath  paid  (how  firmly  paid !)  Love's  penalty. 


Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky. 
When  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun-set  lay 
Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds 

sigh 
That  come  like  music  at  the  close  of  day 
Trembling    fOnongst    the   orange-blossoms, 

and  die 
As  'twere  fk'om  very  swectnciis.  She  was  gay. 
Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 
Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days. 


And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flush, 
A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile : 
'Twas  like,  a  bard  would  say,  the  morning's 

blush,    ' 
And  'round  her  mouth  there  played  a  gentle 

smile. 
Which  tho'  at  first  it  might  your  terrors  hush, 
It  could  not,  tho'  it  strove,  at  last  beguile  ; 
And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  'rose  the  blue 

vein 
Branching  about  in  all  its  windings  plain. 


The  girl  was  dying.  Yoi\th  and  beaoty-^all 
Men  love  or  women  boast  of  was  decaying. 
And  one  by  one  life's  finest  powers  did  fall 
Before    the    touch  of  death,   who    secm'd 

delaying. 
As  tho'  he'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home.    At  last,  arraying 
Himself  in  softest  guise,  he  came  t  sho  eigh'd. 
And,  smiling  m  tho'  her  lover  whisper'd,died. 


Diego— tho' It  seem  as  he  could  change 
From  love  to  love  at  pleasure — be  it  said 
Unto  his  honour,  he  did  never  range 
Again.   I  should  have  written  that  he  fled 
To  her  (some  people  thought  this  wondrous 

strange) 
At  the  first  news  of  danger. — She  was  dead. 
One  silly  woman  said  her  heart  was  broke. — 
He  look'd  and  iisten'd,  but  he  never  spoke. 


He  saw  her  where  she  lay  in  silent  state. 
Cold  and  M  white  as  marble :  and  her  eye, 
Whereon  such  bright  and  beaming  beauty 

sate. 
Was— after  the  fashion  of  mortality. 
Closed  up  for  ever;  e'en  the  smiles  which 

late 
None  could  withstand, wero gone;  and  thero 

did  lie 
(For  he  had  drawn  aside  tho  shrouding  veil). 
By  her  a  helplees  hand,  waxen  and  pale. 


Diego  stood  beside  the  coffin-lid 

And  gazed  awhile  upon  her:  then  he  bent 

And  kiss'd  her,  and  did — 'twas  griefs  folly, 

bid 
Her  wait  awhile  for  him,  for  that  he  meant 
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To  follow  qnickly :  then  hw  face  he  hid. 
And  *gain8t  the  margin  of  the  coffin  leant 
In  mute  and  idle  angalsh:  not  a  breath 
Or  sound  was  heard.    He  was  alone,  with 
Death. 


At  last  thej  drew  him,  like  a  child,  away ; 
And  spoke  in  soothing  sorrow  of  the  dead, 
Placing  her  sweet  acts  out  in  kind  array. 
And  mournM  that   one  so  gracious  should 

have  fled 
As  Uwere  before  her  time ;  tho'  she  would  say. 
Poor  girl,  (and  often  to  that  talk  she  led) 
That  to  die  early  was  a  happy  lot. 
And,  cheering,  said  she  should  be  soon  forgot. 


She  left  one  letter  for  her  love :  they  gave 
The  feeble  scrawl  into  his  hand,  and  told 
How  when  she  found  that  medicine  could 

not  save 
And  love  had  come  too  late,  she  grew  more 

bold. 
And  bade,  when  she  was  quiet  in  her  grave, 
(I  think  the  phrase  was  when  her  hand  was 

cold) 
That  they  should  give  that  letter  to  the 

Lord 
Diego,  her  first  love ;  or  some  such  word. 


None  heard  the  sad  contents ;  he  read  it  thro* 
And  thro\  and  wept  and  pondered  on  each 

page. 
At  last,  a  gentle  melancholy  grew. 
And  touched,  like  sorrow  at  its  second  stage. 
His  eye  with  languor,  and  contrived  to  strew 
His  hair  with  silver  ere  his  middle  age : 
But  for  the  fiery  passion  which  alone 
Had  stamped  his  youth  with  folly,— it  was 

gone. 

Some  years  he  livM :  he  liv'd  in  solitude. 
And  scarcely  quitted  his  ancestral  home, 
Tho*  many  a  friend  and  many  a  lady  wooM 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  yet  he  would  not  roam 
Beyond  the  neighbouring  hamlef  s  church- 
yard rude; 
And  there  the  stranger  stiU,  on  one  low  tomb. 
May  read  Aurora  ;  whether  the  name  he  drew 
From  mere  conceit  of  grief  or  not,  none  knew. 


P*rhaps  'twas  a  mere  memorial  of  the  past : 
Such  Love  and  Sorrow  fashion,  and  deceive 
Themselves  with  words,  until  they  grow  at 

last 
Content    with  mocks  alone,   and  cease  to 

grieve : 
Such  madness  in  its  wiser  mood  will  cast, 
Making  its  fond  credulity  believe 
Things    unsubstantial.  *'Twas — no    matter 

what— 
Something  to  hallow  that  lone  burial  spot. 


He  grew  familiar  with  the  bird ;  the  kriu 
Knew  well  its  benefactor,  and  he*d  fed 
And  make  acquaintance  with  the  fidies  «» 
And,  like  the  Tbracian Shepherd  Bswvn«i 
Drew,  with  the  music  of  his  atringed  Htt, 
Behind  him  winged  things,  and  oMUiy  a  tfni 
And  tramp  of  animal :  and  in  his  hall 
He  was  a  Lord  indeed,  belovM  by  all 


In  a  high  solitary  turret  where 

None  were  admitted  would   he  mnse,  vhe 

first 
The  young  day  broke,  perhapa  becaair  Ir 

there 
Had  in  his  earliest  infancy  been  nnn'^ 
Or  that  he  felt  more  pure  the  moni«;-cr 
Or  lovM  to  see  the  great  Apollo  burst 
From  out  his  cloudy  bondage,  and  the  vi^ 
Hurry  away  before  the  coaqaerini^  light 


But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake  that  lay 
Cradled  within  a  forest's  boaoni,  be 
Would,  shunning  kind  reproacbea,stcala«v 
And,  when  the  inland  breexe  waa  frcsk  0 

free. 
There  would  he  loiter  all  tbe  UrelMig  Ap 
Tossing  upon  the  waters  liatleaaly. 
The  swallow  dash'd  beside  him,  and  the  #« 
Drank  by  his  boat  and  eyed  him  witboativ 


It  was  a  soothing  place :  the  aDnunw-ksr 
Pass'd  there  in  quiet  beauty,  and  at  a^ 
The  moon  ran  searching  thro'  the  wssdlis 

bowera. 
And   shook   o'er  all   the   leaves  bcr  k^ 

hri<^bt. 
O'er  lemon-blossoms,and  faint  myirtle-isvi* 
And  there  the  west-wind  often  t04»k  bis  fix* 
When  heaven's  clear  eye  was  dosing,  vhir 

above 
Pale  Hesper  'rose,  the  evening- U^t  «f  b^ 


How  sweet  it  is  to  see  that  coitriei'  olv 
(Which  like  the  spirit  of  the  twilight  shiv 
Come  stealing  up  the  broad  bine  hearcaib 
Silvering  the  dark  tops  of  the  distant  p*" 
Until  his  mistress  in  her  bri^ter  car 
Enters  the  sky,  and  then  his  light  dccfii^ 
But  sweetest  when  in  lonely  ap<»ts  ws  v 
The  gentle,  watchful,  amorona  deity. 

I 

He  comes  more  lovely  than  the  Hosnm:  ^ 
look  1 

Sheds  calm  refreshing  light*  and  eyas  M 
bum  f 

With  glancing  at  the  snn^s  so  radiut  M 
Unto  his  softer  page  with  plensnre  tars  I 
'Tis  like  the  murmur  of  some  shaded  Wr 
Or  the  soft  welling  of  a  Naiades  wra,  '. 
After  the  sounding  of  the  vast  sem-wai 
'Tis  after  jealous  fears  the  faith  ttet  < 
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"'nnil  boys' ataromer  their  faint  fond 
i*-'!  Towt; 

i:':kA  whisper  music  seems  to  float 
1*:     then  from  out  the  thicket-boughs 
>f  r'  nightingale's  so  tender  note, 
^  r-he  young  girl  listens,  nnd  allows 
1'^  the  witching  of  the  sweet  bird's 
in.:  throat) 

ita  first  kiss : — but  of  these  things 
it  not  in  his  moodj  wanderings. 


Itnde  he  loT^d  whereW  he  strayed, 
,  r  danntcd  and  no  pastime  drew, 
"on  that  fair  heart-broken  maid 
who  unto  the  angels  flew 
early,  with  grief  nnallayed 
ht,  and  in  the  sky*s  eternal  bine 
'  ok  for  shapes,  *till  at  times  before 

htm  she 
e  a  beautiful  reality. 


But  he  hath  passed  away,  and  there  remains 
Scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  name :  the  sun. 
The  soft  breece,   and  the  fierce  antumnal 

rains 
Fall  now  alike  upon  him :  he  hath  done 
With  Life  and  cast  away  its  heavy  chains. 
And  in  his  place  another  spirit  may  run 
Its  course  (thus  live,   Ioto,   languish,  and 

thus  die!) 
Thro'  every  maze  of  dim  mortality. 

One  day  he  came  not  at  his  nsual  hour, 
vHe  had  long  been  declining)  and  his  old 
Kind  mother  sought  him  in  bis  lonely  tower. 
And  there  she  found  him  lying,pale  and  cold : 
Her  son  was  dead,  and  Love  had  lost  his 

power; 
And  then  she  felt  that  all  her  days  were  told. 
She  laid  him  in  his  grave,  and  when  she  died 
A  stranger  buried  her  by  Diego^s  side. 


THE     DEATH     OF     ACIS. 


my  love,  and  I  will  tell  you 
Sicilian:  'tis  of  fabulous  times 
he  Tast  giants  liv^d  and  spirits  dwelt 
^,nted  woods  and   caves  beneath   the 

seaa, 
ne  (these  were  the  harmless  Naiades) 
ining  waters.     Yon  have  heard  me 

teU  of 
a-nymph  Galatea,  Nerens*  child, 
o%'d  the  shepherd  AcisT  *tis  a  sweet 
lournfnl  history*   and  to  think  bow 

Love 
bend  a  rugged  (^clops  to  his  power 
•asant:  hearken    then.  —  There   is  a 

time, 
he  first  blush  of  Summer,  when  the 


in  soft  rains  are  passing  off,  and  flowers 
up  their  bosoms  to  the  winds  and  spread 
me  and  living  beauty  thro*  the  world, 
ihe  year's  gay  manhood:  Nature  then, 
•fill  and  wantoning  in  idolatry, 
homage  to  the  sua — Long  years  ago. 
Its  gay  season,  in  a  cavo  o'emui 
ines  and  boundless  clematis,— between 
•e    wilderaesa  of   leaves  white  roses 

peepM, 
lone ysnrkle  which,with  trailing  boughs, 
p*d  oVr  a  sward  grateful  as  ever  sprung 
prink  Hog  fountains,  when  Apollo  drove 
nymphs  to   haunt  the  thieketa,^Acia 

knelt 
iilatra  s  feet.    She  gaa'd  awhile. 


Oae  delicate  hand  was  pressed  against  her 

c|ieek 
That  flushed  with  pleasure,  and   her  dark 

hair  streamed 
Shadowing  the  brightness  of  her  fixed  eye, 
Whirh  on  the  young  Sicilian  shepherd's  face 
Shone  like  a  star:  the  other  hand  hung  down, 
White  as  that  Parian   stone   the   sculptor 

hew'd 
To  fashion  for  the  temples  of  his  gods. 
Peerless  on  earth,  and  like  those  forms  of  old, 
Pallas,  or  dark-eyed  Juno,  or  the  queen 
Who  won  the  fruit  on  Ida^sate  the  sea-nymph. 
Proud  Galatea ;  'till  at  last  she  rais'd 
Her  arm  and  twined  it  round  her  lover's  neck, 
And  in  the  gentlest  music  asked  him  then 
Why  and   how  much  he  lov'd,   and  if  he 

thought 
Twas  strange  that  she,  a  high  sea-nymph, 

should  leuTc 
Her  watery  palaces  and  coral-caves. 
Her  home,  and  all  immortal  company. 
To  dwell  with  him,-  a  simple  shepherd-boy: 
— But  hark !  a  sudden  sound  burst  on  their 

ears. 
And  thro'  the  disturbed  air  came  wordalike 

these: 


*'Hear  me,  ye  rocks,  and  all  ye  hollow  cares 
Where  the  wild  ocean  raves  I 
AniPthou,  eternal  .f«tna!  on  whose  brow 
The  white  and  silent  and  perennial  snow 
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Sits  like  a  diadem,  I  shoot  to /thee, 
In  this  ray  sad  extreinity 
Hearken !  ye  liberated  winds  that  stray 
From  your  dark  caTems  to  the  day. 
And  blindly  wander  all  the  world  around : 
Say  to  that  world :  I  love,  I  lore,  I  die ; 
And,  on  your  home-returning  sound. 
Bear  the  white  Galatea's  last  reply.*' 

Thus  from  an  OTerhanging  promontory, 
Shouted  the  giant  Polypheme:  the  seas 
Drew  backward  as  affrighted  at  the  sound : 
The  green  woods  moved,  and  the  light  poplar 

shook 
Its  stiver  pyramid  of  leaves :  the  Fauna 
Hose  up  to  listen,  and  the  Naiades 
Shrank  in  their  chrystal  fountains.  Gloomily, 
And  still  awhile,  the  Cyclops  lay :  at  last. 
He  lifted  to  his  mouth  a  reed,  and  blew 
A  strange  and  sweet  preluding  symphony. 
He  was  a  master  of  his  pipe  and  knew 
How  every  note  was  touch'd :  deep  sorrow 

mix'd 
With  those  his  mountain-melodies,  and  Love 

cast 
A  strange  charm  'round  him :  mighty  tears 

then  fiU'd 
His  solitary  eye,  and  with  such  noise 
As  the  rough  winds  of  Autumn  make  when 

they 
Pass  o'er  a  forest  and  bend  down  the  pines. 
The  giant  sigh'd.  Again  he  blew  his  reed, 
And  as  the  whistling  music  pass'd  away. 
Sang  thus  of  the  white  Galatea. 

««Fair  Galatea,  listen!  By  my  birth 

(And  I  can  trace  it  to  the  sea,  the  earth) 

1  love  you ;  not  as  mortals  love  a  maid. 

Amorous,  yet  afraid 

Lest  that  her  answer  chase  all  hope  away : 

Oh !  Galatea,  did  I  not  celebrate 

You  thro'  the  world,  and  tell  you  were  divine, 

(Will  you  not  then  be  mine?) 

And  ever  sing  your  praise,  early  and  late. 

Thro'  all  the  chaoges  of  a  sammer'a  day? 

««Proud  Galatea,  linten !  am  I  not  he 

Before  whose  matchless  melody 

The  finest  player  stills  his  charmed  lute. 

And  every  sea-maid's  voice  is  mute? 

Am  I  not  he  to  whose  sweet  song  the  Faun 

Dances  with  mad  delight. 

And,  on  her  cloudy  pillow  resting  thro*  the 

night, 
Queen  Dian  listens  'till  the  mom? 

«*Am  I  aot,cruel  nympb^n'eatNeptnne's  child. 
Who  circles  with  his  arms  the  visible  earth, 
fAltho'  I  may  not  walk  the  waters  wild) 
And  shalt  thou  scorn  my  worth  ? 
—Yet  pardon,  Galatea,  pardon,  for  my  heart 
Is  almost  broken ;  beauty,  and  the  smart 


Of  Lore  may  draw  from  ne 
Words  that  I  must  disown  in  cahaer  km 
I  meant  not,  never  meant  to  anger  tkn. 
Listen,  my  love !  altha*  in  ceraKbsvfti 
Thou  hidest,  now  that  thro*  the  bani^ir 
Starry  Apollo  rides.    Listen,  ny  fnr; 
The  Son  of  Neptune,  from  his  nooBtiblifi 
Calls:  GaUitea!  listen,  and  reply.** 


He  ended,  and  the  lovers  left  their  ciw  ' 
To  see  who  sang  so  sweet,  and  stosdoH 
Before  the  giant's  eye.  At  oace  he  mt 
His  rival  and  the  nymph  he  lov'd  ts  *c3 
Twined  in  each  other's  arms.  Awsj^kccti^ 
Away  thou  wanton  nymph,and  thsa,B7dpi 
Earth-bom  and  base,  thoa — thss  wkfl* 

comMshskt 
To  atoms,  as  the  tempeat  acatten  iknd 
The  sea-sand  tow*rd  the  skies,  awty^n* 
He  spoke,  and  from  the  ^oaaing  prMsai'* 
Wrench'd  a  huge  rock,  to  lift  whsie  flif ' 

weight 
Would  strain  the  sinews  of  a  hasireiiia 
And  toss'd  it  tow'rd  the  sun :  awhile  itfl^ 
Thro'  the  blue  air  with  whissiag  asiK,  i^ 

aU 
Its  moss  and  stones  and  roots  and  hns^ 

shrabs, 
And  stopp'd  at  last  in  the  mid-air,  v^tki 
Dropp*dlike  a  plummet.  Oh!  theehcfk!^ 

boy — 
He  felt  the  Cyclop's  wrath,  forsskiikA 
The  mighty  weight  descended:  ssl  •  i*^ 
Or  bone  or  fragment  or  a  glossy  hiir 
Remained  of  all  his  beaoty.  He  wsi  tfw 
Dead  in  a  momeat    Galatea!  when 
Fled  yon  to  shun  the  tnmhlin^  ■•siW' 

where? 
What  matters  it?  the  8ea-maid*sAevf« 

atrock. 

And  never  own'd  a  love  agaia.  Shscftat* 
(As  Grecian  fables  say)  the  sbephoi^ 
Intd  a  sti^am,  aad  on  ita  banks  vsdi' 
And  utter  Jier  laments  in  such  >  1*"*  ^ 
As  might  have  m<rv\l  the  rooks,  td  i 

WMldcill 

Upon  the  murdered  Acis.     He  the  v^. 
Ran  to  the  sea,  but  oft  ••  suiaanf  i 
Noises  were  heard  and  plaintive  m» 
The  aoags  you  hear  ia  Sictly.    ShifM 


For 


many  an  age  woald  lie  by  tftil' 

And  from  its  watery  nseUdies  citch  ■< 
And  tuae  it  te  their  simple  insma 
Hence^s  *tis  thought  by  awne^dtd  mm 
Originate,  and  oh!  most  likely  tk 
That  pastoral  music  first  ted  some  sacA^ 
But  whether  from  the  mnaiag  brsskeit' 
Or  from  the  rustling  leaTea,  or  vhk^ 


Or  siWer  Ulking  fonatahia,  who«n* 
It  la  eaoagh  we  live  and  own  iu  ^ 
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ten  thought  that  if  I  had  more  leitare 
luy  hand  apon  that  pleacant  rhyme. 
Id  ottava  rima,  (quite  a  treasure 
tM  who  can  make  their  triplets  chime 
hty  >  Uia  equally  adapt  to  pleasure, 
r<,  wit,  lore,  or  grief,  or  mock-sublime: 
I't— when  pretty  woman's  in  the  case, 
nco  go  tripping  with  a  better  grace. 


ut  small  wity  and  therefore  will  not 

venture 
t ;  and  fighting — *tis  a  noisy  game ; 
this  too  I'm  bound  down  by  my  inden- 
ture: 
1st  I  swear  lam,  and  that's  the  same:) 
grief—I  scarcely  erer  think  the  meant 

her 
ma-face— no  'twould  not  do:  of  fame 
asure  I  know  little  to  rehearse, 
ovc  is  shaped  and  fit  for  every  Terse. 


oh !  he  hreathea  and  ramhlea  'round 

the  world 
ol  and  idolater:  he  fliea 
I  i  ng,  with  passing  bean  ty,ringleta  curl'd, 
ips,  nnd  bosoms  white,  and  starry  eyea, 
Fheresoe'er  his  colours  are  unfurled 
nany  a  young  and  paating  opirit  hies, 
(inks  are  raw,  for  all  are  yolunteers : 
fired  with  hope,  and  plenty  plagued 
with  fears. 


the  sweetest,  yet  the  fiercest  passion, 
{•  V  pr  soothed  or  scarred  the  human  heart, 
hipped  and  Jeered  by  all  in  every  nation, 
lUfTged  .and  bidden  while  he's  hugged, 

depart 
to  My  truth,  if  I  should  baye  occasion 
1  to  know  him,  I  should  beg  hia  dart 
t  be  a  little  blunted ;  nay,  before, 
s  tipp'd  with  gall— it  should  besngar'd 

o'er. 

I  would  have  thie  dart  held  by  a  hand 
would  pour  bulm  upon  the  wound  It 

gmyat 
that  white  wonder  of  a  foreign  land, 
ne  miatress  in  the  silver  moonlight  gave 
ni  of  early  love,  and  did  comnmnd 
I  cartas  devotion — but  I'm  getting  grave: 
damiel's  sweetheart  aadden'd,to  bo  brief 
wuhed  down  ('twaa  with  poiaon)  all 


I'd  have  her  eyes  dark  ns  the  summer-night, 
When  Dian  sleeps,  and  fair  the  planets  roll 
Along  their  golden  journeys:  'tis  a  sight 
That  comes  iike^  like— I  mean  that,  on  the 

whole. 
It  touches  and,as  Hwere,  transports  one  qnite, 
And  makes  one  feel  that  one  must  have  a 

soul; 
And  then  our  wits  go  wandering  from  their 

ways, 
Wild,and  wool-gathering,as  the  proverb  says. 


So  much  for  eyes,  and  now  for  smiles.  A  smile 
I   hold  to  be  like   balm;  (the  sting's   the 

tongue) 
It  soothes  the  cankers  of  the  heart  awhile. 
And  is  a  sort  of  silent  music  flung 
(Or  sun-beam)  o'er  the  lips,  and  ran  beguile 
The  very  d—l;  pshaw!  he  never  clung 
To  woman*s  lips :  I  blush  and  blush  again ; 
Twas  all  mistake:  he  puts  up  with  the  men. 


I  never  saw  a  ftinit  in  women  yet: 

Their  bodies  and  their  minds  are  full  of 

grace; 
Sometimes  indeed  their  tongue— but  I  forget. 
And  'faith  that  runs  a  very  pretty  race. 
And  doth  bewilder  one  like  wine,  or  debt. 
Or  whist  when  in  an  ancient  partner's  flico 
We  read  supreme  contempt,  and  hear  her 

groaa. 
And  feel  that  all  the  blunders  are  our  own. 


This  is  vexatious  I  must  own,  and  so 
Are  many  things  if  but  the  mind  were  given 
To  make  the  roost  of  trifles,  but  I  go 
Gently  aad  jogging  on  (I  hope)  to  heaven. 
Sometimes  in  mirth,  but  oft'ner  touch'd  with 

woe, 
(For  I  have  somewhat  of  the  mortal  leaven) 
And  string  on  rainy  days  an  idle  rhyme. 
And  kill  the  present  to  feed  future  time. 


Now  to  my  tale,  which  I  would  fain  indite 
(Tho'  many  a  liviagbard  can  scribble  better) 
Without  deploying  to  the  left  and  right. 
To  see  how  others  touch  this  style  and  metre; 
I'll  even  keep  Lord  Byron  out  of  sight- 
By  the  bye.  Lord  B.  aad  I  were  school'd 

together 
At  Harrow  where,  as  here,  he  has  a  i 
I— I'm  BOt  evea  oo  the  liat  of  fame. 
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Bat  I  am  quite  impatient.    O,  my  mate! 
If  rouse  I  have,  hie  thee  across  the  sea. 
And  where  in  plenteous  drops  the  famous  dews 
Of  Castalie  fall,  beg  a  few  for  me ; 
A  laurel-branch  too:  sure  they'll  not  refuse, 
(The  sisters) — if  they  do,  then  strip  the  tree, 
And  we  will  cultivate  the  laurel  here, 
And  advertise  for  claimants  far  and  near. 


Bards  haTO  a  pleasant  method,  I  mast  say. 
Of  mixing  up  their  songs  in  this  lax  age. 
Now,  sweet  and  sharp  and  luscious  dashM 

with  gay — 
liike  Christmas  -  puddings,   laurellM,  —  are 

the  rage; 
Some  stuff  huge  pamphlets  in>  the  duckling 

way, 
(With  Hhonghts*)  and  now  and  then  leaTe 

out  *the  aaf^eC 
Some  mark  their  tales  (like  pork)  with  lines 

and  crosses; 
Some  hide  thing*  over-done-  with  piquant 

saacea. 

Stime  hash  the  orts  of  others,  and  n^-hash : 
Some  rub  the  edge  ofTjokes — to  make  *em  fair; 
Some  cut  up  characters,  (that's  rather  rash. 
And  more  than  serious  people  well  can  bear :) 
In  short,  there's  many  a  way  to  make  a  dash : 
Now,  if  you  write  incog. — that  has  an  air; 
(Yet  men  may  aa  I  have  for  this  good  reason :) 
Then  Love's  a  thing  that's  never  out  of  season. 


Lore  is  a  pure  and  evanescent  thing. 
And,  when  its  delicate  plumes  are  soil'd ,  it 

dies. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Lydian  king, 
Candaules,  who  it  seems  thought  otherwise : 
A  loose,  uxorious  monarch,  passioning 
For  what  he  had  already.  Husbands  wise! 
Attend  the  moral  of  my  curious  story, 
For  I  intend  to  lay  it  now  before  ye. 


Candaules  king  of  Lydia  had  a  wife, 
Renntifnl  Lais:  she  was  such  as  I 
(Had  she  not  ta'en  her  silly  husband's  life, 
Which  shews  a  certain  taste  for  cruelty,) 
Could  love; — but  no!  we  might  hare  had 

some  strife. 
And  she  was  rather  cold  and  somewhat  high. 
And  I  detest  that  stalking,  marble  grace. 
Which  makes  one  think  the  heart  has  left 

Its  place. 

Now  King  Candaules  was  an  amorous  sot, 
A  mere,  loose,  vulgar  simpleton  d'ye  see; 
Bad  to  be  sure,  yet  of  so  hard  a  lot 
Not  quite  deserving,  surely :  and  that  she 
All  old  ties  shouljf  so  quickly  have  forgot 
Seems  odd.    We  talk  of  woman's  constancy 
And  love— yet  Lais'  lord  waa  but  a  fool. 
And  she's  but  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 


She  had  the  stature  of  a  queen :  her  fvei 
Were  bright  and  large  but  all  too  prsid  n 

rove. 
And  black,  which  I  have  heiird  aotnepfsfc 

prime; 
Lightly  along  the  ground  ahe   deiga'A  u 

move. 
Gazed  at  and  woo'd  by  every  wind  tbat&i 
And  her  deep  bosOm  seem'd  the  thrtoiif 

love: 
And  yet  she  was,  for  my  poor  taste,  X—  f^nm, 
And  likely  for  ^obey'  to  read  ^c^nunaai' 


Give  me  less  fnultless  woman,  an  she  m^ 
Be  all  my  own,  trusted  at  honie  and  far. 
With  whom  the  world  mig^ht  be  fer^tun 

quite. 
The  countr^''s  scandal,  and  the  city's  jsr. 
And  in  whose  deep  blue  eyea  Love's  (eaderf 

light 
Should  rise  in  beauty,  like  a  resper-ssv 
On  my  return  at  evening,  aye,   and  sliisr 
On  hearts  I  prized,    hy   Jove !    HwmU  W 

divine. 

Oh!   we  would  turn   some    pl< 

tog^ether. 

And  'plaud  the  wit,  the  tale,  the  poet's  tr«f« 
Or,  wandering  in  the  early  aainnier-watkn 
Talk  of  the  past  mischance  and  fatore  ksf^ 
Or  ride  at  times,  (and  that  woald  saved^ 

leather) 
For  nought  so  well  with  nerv  oaa  boBsv 

copea 
As  riding;  t.  e.  taken  by  degrees; 
It  warms  the  blood,  and  saves  all 

fees. 


Candaules'  court  was  roueh  like 

general 
In  times  of  peace,  that  is,  'twas  pretty  pr 
To  my  taste  better  much   than  wkcs  9 

men  are  ail 
Busy  in  horrid  fighting  far  away. 
With  scarce  a  sound  but  dmnis  hcatiifr* 

«  generate; 

Yes— now  and  then,  when  the  wild  traaf" 

bray. 
And  their  rich  voice  goes  riding  oa  the  «* 
Like  mounted  war,    but  leaves   aa  vm 

behiad. 


There  waa  a  Lydian  boy   who 

court; 
A  youngster  such  as  girls  woald  i 
Excellent  in  each  brave  and  gentle  i 
War  and  the  chace,  the  saag, 
was  he. 
But  scribbling  tender  verses  waa 
And  Gvgea  waa  quite  fam'd  Ibr  \ 
And  when  the  king  would  ptaiaa 

the  yaatK 
Yawn'd,  in  a  way  profokiag:  ^wasisf 
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Lnd  yet  he  was  not  altog^tlier  cold ; 
Thif  I  conclude,  the  story  does  not  tell ;) 
mean,  he  wart  not  sheepish,  nor  too  hold, 
^or  did  he  swear,  nor  languish  like  a  belle: 
*shaw  !  had  I  had  my  wits  I  might  hare  told 
This  in  five  words;  he  pleased  the  women 

well, 
rhey  said  indeed  at  times,  a  lUtle  holder; 
lut  this  they  knew  would  change,  when  he 

grew  older. 

There  was  a  mark  on  Lais^  swan-like  breast, 
A  purple  flower  with  its  leaf  of  green) 
^ike  that  the  Italian  saw  when  on  the  rest 
le  stole  of  the  unconscious  Imogene, 
ind  bore  away  the  dark  fallacious  test 
>rwhat  was  not,  altho^  it  might  have  been, 
knd  much  perplexed  Leonatus  Posthumfis; 
n  truth  he  might  have  puzzled  one  of  us. 


The  king  told  Gygea  of  the  purple  flower; 
It  chanced  to  be  the  flower  the  boy  likM 

most  ;> 
[t  has  a  scentas  though  Love,  for  its  dower, 
Flad  on  it  all  his  odorous  arrows  tost, 
[^or  tho^  the  Rose  has  more  perfuming  power. 
The  Violet  (haply  *cause  *tis  almost  lost 
%nd  takes  up  so  much  trouble  to  discover) 
Stands  first  with  most,bnt  always  with  a  lover. 


fie  blushM  and  listen*d — panted  like  a  fawn 
rhat^s  just  escaped  the   fraudful  hunter's 

range, 
Ind  his  eyes  sparkled  like  approaching  mom, 
Ind  on  his  cheek  he  felt  the  colour  change 
Until  he  trembled — and  the  blush  was  gone: 
Flis  brain  was  staggered  with  a  notion  strange : 
[fe  sighed  to  see,   tho*   but  for    once,  the 

flower ; 
The  monarch  laugh'd,  but  Hwaa  a  dangerous 

hour. 

fn  the  first  rushing  of  that  burning  tide 
flath  many  a  glorious  spirit  been  swept  away; 
flcroes,  bards,  kings  have  been  brain-struck 

and  died 
IV hen  the  first  burst  of  love,  in  full  array 
hiath  shewn  the  world  at  once  its  pomp  and 

pride 
[)f  beauty,  starting  into  sudden  day; 
Hence  men  restored  to  sight  by  snrgic  toil, 
Should  learn  to  court  the  shade,  at  least 

awhile. 

Vext  day  he  (Gyges)  led  the  talk.  He  said 
\ie  thought  it  curious  Nature  ever  should 
[mprint  an  useless  mark — that  he  was  bred 
To  think  what  seem*d  most  sportiTe  in  her 

mood, 
IVas  for  a  purpose :  then  he  hung  his  head, 
ind  o*er  his  fine  face  flush M  the  eloquent 

blood, 


And  the  king^a  broad  and  boastful  ttare  he 
shonnM: 

He  lookM  like  a  man  in  debt,  who  had  been 
dnnnM. 


Candanles  (shame  upon  the  silly  king!) 
Vowed  that  the  curious  boy  this  mark  should 

see. 
He  saw — (In  faith  'twould  be  a  pretty  thing 
If  even  kings  could  take  this  liberty) 
He  saw  her  in  her  beauty,  fluttering 
From  pleasure  as  she  glanc'd  her  smiling  eye 
On   the  broad  mirror   which   displayed   a 

breast 
Unlaced,  where  Jove  himself  might  sigh  to 

rest. 

The  boy  came  (glided  by  the  king)  to 

where. 
In  the  most  deep  and  silent  hour  of  night. 
Stood  Lais:  quite  unloosed,  her  golden  hair 
Was  streaming  all  about  like  lines  of  light. 
And,  thro'  the  lattice-leaves  gusts  of  soft  air 
Sighed  like  perfume,  and  touch'd  her  shoul- 
ders white. 
And  o'er  her  tresses  and  her  bosom  played, 
Seeming  to  love  each  place  o'er  which  they 
strayed. 

Then  sank  she  on  her  couch  and  drew  aside 
The  silken  curtains  and  let  in  the  moon. 
Which  trembling  ran  around  the  chamber 

wide. 
Kissing  and  flooding  the  rich  flowers  which 

June 
Had  fann'd  to  life,  and  which  in  summer- 
pride 
'Rose  like  a  queen's  companions.  Lais  soon, 
Touch'd  by  the  scene,   look'd   as    she   had 

forgot 
The  world:  the  boy  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 


He  stood,with  beating  pulse  and  widen'd  eyes. 
Like  one  struck  dumb  by  some  magician's 

charm. 
Listening  to  the  low  music  of  her  tighs. 
And  gazing  on  her  white  and  roundeil  arm ; 
At  last  the  lady  motioned  as  to  rise. 
When  it  occurr'd  to  him  there  might  be  harm 
Unless  he  left  (and  quickly  left)  the  place : 
He  mov'd,  and   then  she  met  him,  fice  to 

face. 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  wonder  now. 
She  wonder'd,  but  her  wonder  soon  subsided. 
And  scorn  and  anger  flash'd  across  her  brow; 
At  length,  she  grew  more  calm,  and  (per- 
haps guided 
By  pity  for  his  youth)  she  asked  him  how — 
How  a  young  gentleman  like  him  who  prided 
Himself  upon  his  modesty  could  call 
At  such  an  hour :— he  blushed  and  told  her 
all. 
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She  fwore  •he  would  hare  reageaiice  for 

*    the  wronfl^, 
Dmihle  and  deadly  TcngciinGe — and  she  had. 
His  majeslY  sinhi  after  tooh  that  long 
Journej  whence  none  hot  ghotte,  or  things 

aa  had. 
Return:  Hwat  said  hie  wine  grew  mighty 

strong, 
And  ^hat  Hwas  handed  hy  this  carious  lad, 
TGyges)  whom  Lais  fancied  from  that  day, 
And  made  Lord  of  herself  and  Lydia. 


That  king!  he  was  the  last  of  all  l^s  race— 
A  race  of  kings  and  heroes, — and  he  lay 
Helpless  and  dead:  his  smile  gave  power 

and  place 
Honour  and  wealth  and  joy,  but  yesterday. 
But  poison  had  swept  the  smile  from  off  his 

face, 
Aad  his  cold  limhs  went  floating  far  away, 
Stript  of  the  tomb  wherein  he  should  have 

slept: 
He  livM  unhonourM,  and  he  died  unwept. 


It  is  a  chilling  thing  to  see,  as  I 
Have  seen,  a  man  go  down  into  the  grare, 
Without  a  tear,  or  e*en  an  alter'd  eye: 
.Oh !  sadder  far  than  when  fond  women  raye, 
Or  children  weep  or  aged  parents  sigh 
O'er  one  whom  art  and  lote  doth  strire  to 

sare 
In  yain ;  man's  heart  is  sooth 'd  by  eirery  tone 
Of  pity,  saying  he's  not  quite  alone. 


I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young. 
Borne  to  his  shallow  grave :  the  bearers  trod 
Smiling  to  where  the  dead-bell  heavily  rung. 
And  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the 
sod: 


On  the  rough  board*  the  emrih  ^u. 

flang: 
JHethought  the  prayer  which  gurc  hm 

God 
Was  coldly  said: — thea  all,  iiassiog  «> 
Left  thescarce-coflin'd  wretcli  to  qaick  t 


It  was  an  autumn-evening,  aad  the  r  • 
Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  load  wist 

■farieli 
And  call'd  the  deluging  tempent  bad  .: 
The  flag-staff  on  the  cJiurch-yard-tov 

creaky 
And  thro'  the  black  clouda  nui  a  It;^ 

Toia, 
And  tlu^n  the  flapping  raren  caiae  to  fl- 
its home:  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  it-  « 
Seem'd  weary  with  a  long  «hij*o  wsad    . 

How  the  frail  pair  lived  on  I  kaow  b**' 
Have  but  subdued  Candaaira  to  m^  »r 
It  was  enough  for  me  that  he  shoiVfi  >- 
And  having  kill'd  the  king,  vrhy — tha:« 

main : 
So,  for  the  moral  of  the  story,  try 
(Turning  to  the  beginning  oaee  a^Aint 
To  trace  it  in  the  quaint  aad  anti«j(j'  . 
You'll  find  the  meaning  not  at  ail  p  rf^ 


Reader,  this  trifle's  ended :  I  have  UtW 
The  tale  and  shewn  the  moral  in  a  «» 
Yet  doth  my  page  another  truth  nnr* 
Namely,  that  women  of  the  prrsc-nt  «.  ■ 
Are  not  so  bad,  nor  half,  aa  thone  of  . 
Then,  cast  not  thou  the  lesson  quitr  a«. 
That— as   they're  better   thaa   thr?   « 

before. 
Why,  men  should  love  'em  (yrUelg}  inor- . 

more.  - 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS. 


A    VOICE. 

Oh  !  what  a  roice  is  silent  It  was  soft 
As  mountain-echoes,  when  the  winds  aloft— 
The  gentle  winds  of  summer  meet  in  caves ; 
Or  when  in  sheltered  places  the  white  waves 
Are  'wakened  into  music,  as  the  breeze 
Dimples  and  stems  the  current:  or  as  trees 
Shaking  their  green  locks  in  the  days  of  Jane: 
Or  Delphic  girls  when  to  the  maiden  moon 
They  sang  harmonious  pray'rs:  or  sounds 
that  come 


rifowever  near)  like  a  faint  distant  h  .- 
Out  of  the  grass,  from  which  niy»t4  r 

birth 
We  guess  the  busy  secrets  of  the  earth 
Like  the  low  voice  of  Syrinx,    'when  i 

ran 
Into  the  forests  from  Aroadiaa  Pao : 
Or  sad  <Enone's  when  she  pined  owat 
For  Paris,  or  (and  yet  'twas  not  so  pti^ 
As  Helen's  whisper  when  she  cane  to  7  * 
Half  aham'd  to  wander  with  that  bio.  r 

boy: 
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ike  aiMoachM  harps  In  flowery  oatemenU 

hnnf^; 
ike  unto  lorert'  ears  the  wild  wordt  taag 
1  ;?arden-bowera  at  twilight:  like  the  eonnd 
'I  Zephyr  when  be  takes  his  nightly  round, 
1  May,  to  see  the  roses  all  asleep  s 
»r  like  the  dim  strain  which  along  the  deep 
'lie  sea-maid  otters  to  the  sailors*  ear, 
'piling  of  tempests,  or  of  dangers  near : 
ike  Desdemona,  who  (when  fear  was  strong 
'  pon  her  sonl)  chaunted  the  willow-song» 
wan- like  before  she  perished ;  or  the  tone 
iT  flutes  upon  the  waters  heard  alone: 
.ike  words  that  come  upon  the  memory 
pokcn  by  friends  departed ;  or  the  sigh 
,  gentle  girl  breathes  when  she  tries  to  hide 
he  loTe  her  eyes  betray  to  all  the  world 


MELANCHOLY. 

THRaa  is  a  mighty  Spirit,  known  on  earth 
ly  many  names,  tho*  one  alone  becomes 
tM  mystery,  its  beaa|f ,  and  Its  power. 
t  is  not  rear,— His  not  the  passiTS  fear 
'hat  sinks  before  the  fntnre,  nor  the  dark 
k'spondcncy  that  hangs  upon  the  past: 
lot  the  soft  spirit  that  doth  bow  to  pain, 
«or  that  which  dreads  itself,  or  slowly  eats 
«ike  a  dull  canker  till  the  heart  decays, 
lut  in  the  meditative  mind  it  lives, 
iliettered,  caressed  and  yields  a  great  return; 
ind  in  the  deep  silent  communion 
V  liirh  It  holds  orer  with  the  poet^s  soul, 
\-mpers,  and  doth  befit  him  to  obey 
iigh  inspiratioB.  To  the  storms  and  winds 
t  giveth  answer  in  as  proud  a  tone ; 
»r  on  its  seat,  the  heart  of  man,  recelyea 

hf  gentler  tidings  of  the  elements. — 
—often  home  returning  from  a  spot 
I  fily  to  me  from  many  wanderings, 
H  fancy,  or  in  fact,  have  felt  the  power 
^r  Mklincuolt  stealing  on  my  soul. 


lingling  with  plea«ant  Images,  and  fi 
Uirrow  dividing  joys  natil  the  shape 
>f  each  did  gather  to  a  diTiner  hue, 
Lnd  shone  unclouded  bT  a  thought  of  palu. 
■  ricf  may  sublime  itself,  and  pluck  the  sting 
•>»m  out  Its  breast,  and  muse  until  it  seem 
'Itheriai,  starry,  specnfaitlTe,  wise, 
iut  then  It  is  that  Mehwcholy  cornea, 
)ut-t:harmtng  grief— (as  the  gray  aMming 

stills 
The  tempest  oft)  and  from  its  fretful  fire 
)raws  a  pale  light,  by  which  we  see  ourselves. 
The  present,  and  the  future,  and  the  past 


MIDSUMMER-MADNESS. 

Now  would  I  that  I  might  cast  om  la  the  sea 
knd  perish  BOt.~-Great  Neptune!  I  would  be 


t4S 

Advanced  to  the  fkwedom  of  the  main. 

And  stand  before  your  vast  creations*  plain. 

And  roam  your  watery  kingdom  thro*  and 

tlito*. 
And  see  your  bmnching  woods,  and  palace 

blue 
Spar -built  and  domed  with  crystal;    ay, 

and  view 
The  bedded  wonders  of  the  lonely  deep, 
And  see  en  coral-banks  the  sea-maids  sleep. 
Children  of  ancient  Nerens,  and  behold 
Their  streaming  dance  about  their  father  old. 
Beneath  the  blue  iGgean,  where  he  sate 
Wedded  to  prophecy,  and  full  of  fate: 
Or  rather  as  Ariou  harped,  iadeed. 
Would  1  go  floating  on  my  dolphin-steed 
Orer  the  billows,  and,  triumphing  there. 
Call  the  white  Siren  from  her  cave  to  share 
My  joy,  aad  kiss  her  wUUng  forehead  fair. 


I  would  be  flree.— Oh !  thou  fine  element. 
That  with  thy  thousand  ears  art  round  me 

bent. 
To  listen  and  reply:— Immortal  air! 
Viewless  and  now  unfelt,  1  would  be  hurled 
Almost  at  will  about  your  kingdom  wide. 
And  mount  aloft  and  mingle  In  my  pride 
With  the  great  spirits  of  your  purer  world; 
And  with  the  music  of  your  winds  sublime 
Commune,  aad  see  those  shadows,  for  thia 

earth 
Too  buoyant,  and  excelling  shapes,  which 

Has  lifted  up  to  a  diviner  birth. 
Amongst  the  stedfkst  stars.    Away,  away! 
For  in  the  fountains  bright,  whence  streama 

the  day. 
Now  will  I  plunge,  and  bathe  my  brain 

therein. 
And  cleanse  me  of  all  dull  poetic  sin. 
—It  may  not  be.  No  wings  have  I  to  scale 
The  heights  which  the  great  poets  pasoalong  i 
On  earth  must  I  still  chaunt  an  earthly  song. 
But  I  may  hear,  in  forests  seldom  trod, 
Love*s  gentle  martyr,  the  lost  nightingale. 
Voice  her  complaint,  and  when  the  shadows 

fell 
May  see  the  white  stag  ghuce  across  the 

sod 
AITrighted,  like  a  dusky  spectre  pale. 
This  is  enough  for  me,  aad  I  can  see 
That  female,  fair— rAe  world's  Divinity, 
Brighter  thaa  Naiad  who  by  rtTers  cold 
Once  wept  away  her  life,  as  poets  toM, 
And  Hair  as  those  transceadant  queena  who 

drank 
The  rich  nectarean  juice  la  hearen  abore. 
Full  in  tlie  incomparable  ^mile  of  Jove, 
And  saw  his  lightning^  eyes,  and  nerer  sank 
Away  before  him.    His  enough  for  me. 
That  I  can  bask  In  woman*s  star-like  eyes, 
A  slave  in  that  love-haunted  paradise. 
Without  a  wish  ever  to  wander  free. 
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A  HAUNTED  STREAM. 


It  is  perhaps  a  fable:  yet  the  hind 
Tells  it  with  reverence,  and  at  times  I  deem 
The  tale  allied  to  trtttlt.  They  say  yon  brook. 
That  circles  with  its  silrer  arms  that  ^rove 
Of  forest-trees,  is— haunted:  nay,  you  smile; 
But  I  was  bom  beside  it,  and  through  life. 
Aye,  'midstthejarrings  of  this  bitter  world, 
In  pain,  in  calumny,  ray  mind  hath  dwelt 
Upon  this  stream  as  on  some  holy  thought. 
See  where  it  wanders  from  its  mossy  cave. 
And  toward  the  dark  wood,  like  a  bashful 

thing 
Surprised,  runs  trembling  as  for  succour. 

Look! 
Such  streams  as  these  did  Dian  lore  and  such 
Naiads  of  old  frequented.     Still  its  face 
Is  clear  as  truth  5  and  yet— it  roams  like  error. 
In  former  times,  rivers  were  celebrate : 
One  told  how  Achelous  dived  beneath 
Sicilian  seas,  to  meet  his  nymph  divine. 
The  blue  Arethusa;  one  (the  loftiest)  sung 
The  rough  Scamander,oh!  and  how  he  rushed 
And  mingled  with  Troy  fight;  and  some  did 

tell 
Of  Aganippe's  fount;  of  Hippocrene, 
And  Simois,  and  iounortal  Castaly. 


Seems  touch'd,  and  all  the  wcmmIs  wadU^S 

lows,  si^iaf:. 
Prolong   the   sound   to    satdnemm,     Hvtl 


Come  then,  my  stream,  and  I  will  sing  of 

thee: 
Worthy  from  beauty,  oh!  but  worthier  far 
From  sweet  associate  pleasures.  Thou  to  me 
Art  like  the  glass  of  memory,  where  the  mind 
Sees,  charmed  and  softened  by  thy  murmur- 
ing, things 
It  elsewhere  dare  not  dream  of;  things  that 

fled 
With  early  youth,  and  went— I  know  not 

whither : 
Shadows  forgot,  and  hope  that  perished.— 
—Beautiful  river !  on  thy  banks  remote 
Still  does  the  half-sunned  primrose  waste  iU 

sweets. 
And  that  pale  flower  that  loves  the  valley, 

(white 
Like  purity)  comes  forth ;  blue  violets,^ 
The    wild-brier-rose,  and  spotted  daisies, 

which 
The  young  year  scatters  on  the  sward,  and 

all 
That  June  or  April  love,  or  Autumn  spares 
Amidst  her  golden  bounty,  live  unhurt. 
Here,  on  May-mornings,    I  may  hear  the 

thrush 
Pour  from  hit  silver  throat  sweet  music ;  and, 
'Neath  summer-stars  the  nightingale— for 

she 
Is  queen  of  all  earth's  choristers,  and  holds 
Acquaintance  with  the  evening-winds,  which 

waft  her 
Sweet  tidings  fh>m  the  rose.    The  stockdove 

here 
Breathes  her  deep  note  complaining,  'till  the 

air 


SONG. 

Look  upon  these  yellow  sands. 

Coloured  by  no  mortal  hands; 

Look  upon  this  grassy  bank, 

Crown'd  with  flowers  and  cisicrs  daok. 

Whereon  the  milk-white  heifers  fred: 

(White  as  if  of  lo's  breed) 

Look  upon  these  glassy  waters. 

Where  earth's  loveliest  daaghters 

Bathe  their  limbs  and  foreheads  fair 

And  wring  their  dark  and    streaBsisg  ksk 

Here,  if  on  summer-nights  yoa  stray. 

When  rolls  the  bright  and  orbed  bmm 

Thro'  the  sultry  skies  of  Jane, 

Yon  will  see  the  Spirits  play. 

And  all  the  Fays  keep  huUdajr. 

Think  not  that  'tis  but  a  dream: 

For  I  (the  Naiad  of  Jthe  stream) 

Have  often  by  the  pale  mooali^t. 

Seen  them  dancing,  joyous,  li^ht. 

Some,  heedless  of  the  midnight-hoars. 

Laugh,  and  'wake  the  sleeping  llowm: 

Some  on  water-lilies  lie 

And  down  the  wave  float  sileatly : 

Some,  in  circles  flying. 

Beat  with  their  tiny  win^  the  air. 

And  rouse  the  zephyr  when  he's  dyisf  * 

Some  tumble  in  the  fonntaia^s  spray. 

And  in  the  lunar  rainbows  play- : 

All  seem  as  they  wen?  free  from  caff. 

—  Yet,  One  there  was,  who  at  times  w^ 

stray. 
As  on  her  breast  some  sorrow  weigk'i 
And  rest  her  in  the  pine-tree  shade: 
(The  blue-eyed  queen  Titania;) 
She,  from  very  grief  of  hearty 
Would  from  the  revel  oft  depart. 
And,  like  a  shooting  sun-beans,  its 
To  where  the  Tigris'  waters  shine. 
Or  the  Cashmere  roses  blow. 
Or  where  the  fii^dad  Apcnauie 
Frowns  darkly  on  Italian  sktea. 
Or  where,  'neath  Summer^s  aoiile  divir 
Tydore's  spicy  forests  rise. 
—But  hark!  my  master  Oc««n  calk. 
And  I  must  hie  to  his  coral-halls. 


What  think  you  now  V— Believe  the  ifr  . 

and  own  ^ 

The  place  tt  haunted.    On  yon  slaata^  H 

That  dips  its  tresses  in  the  wave. 

Poets  have  leant,  and  when  the 

Her  bright  smile  on  the  qniverinft 
Have  thought  a  strange   croaunus 
between 
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At    plaoet  and  the  atream.    Perhaps  a 

nj'iuph 
Dianas  traia,  here,  fer  her  \  oice  or  heant j, 
LN  changed  by  Mine  cnvioas  deity. 
latrVr  it  be,  it  well  doth  manifett 
ir  lives  of  those  whe  dwell  around  it:  calm, 
d  undisturbed  its  current,  never  chafed 
the  rude  hreeite,  it  flows  on  till — *tis  lost, 
t  I  have  sailed  upon  a  stormier  wave, 
d,  in  mj  course  of  life,  dark  shoals  were 

hid, 
d  rocks  arose,  and  thundering  currents 

clashed ; 
(c  when  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  West 
•et  the  tempestnous  seaa;  but  still  I  lived, 
d  held  my  way  undaunted.    Now  I  come 
this  sweet  place  for  quiet.     Kvery  tree, 
d  bush  and  fragrant  flower  and  hilly  path, 
d  thymy  mound  that  flings  unto  the  winds 
morning  incense,  is  my  friend;  for  I 
d  make  acquaiatance  with  inanimate  things 
very  boyhood,  and  did  love  to  break 
ith  shouts  the  mountain-silence,  aad  to 

hang 
vr  flashing  torrent*,  when  the  piny  boughs 
lOok  their  dark  locks,  and  plained  in  mourn- 

f  ul  tones 
vnterions  to  the  barren  wilderness; 
id  still  in  solitary  spots  my  soul 
-somes  its  youth.— Think  not  that  this  is 

all 
I  idle  folly ;  he  who  can  draw  a  joy 
om  rocks,  or  woods,  or  weeds,  or  things 

that  seem 
1  mute,  and  does  It— is  wise. 


STANZAS. 

RiVR  llv*d  many  seasons:  and  I  stand 
nr  low  nor  lofty  on  this  world  at  last: 
•t  with  some  hope  (which  I  caanot  with- 

Btaad) 
•hall  not  wholly  Imw  me  to  the  blast, 
nr,  all  unknown,  like  a  base  weed  be  cast 
Mra^,  and  wither  in  my  wintry  grave, 
taming  the  soil  that  fed  me:  For  the  past— 
ii  gone :  and  *t would  be  idle  now  to  rave 
f  wasted  hours,or  mourn ;— I  am  not  folly  *s 

slave. 


et.  like  a  pestilence,  despondrnce  hung 
|M>n  the  spirit  of  my  prime.     In  vain 
nought  for  cure ;  like  wasting  fire  it  clung 
i^sinit  my  heart :  it  struck  npon  my  braia. 
hea,  like  a  lioa  bnrstiag  from  his  chain, 
•"or  1  was  not  the/oef  of  phaatasy) 
ruth'd  away«  and  rid  me  of  my  pain ; 
nd,  with  tliat  f^urage  that  becomes  the 

fkee, 
lood  oa   the  ▼erge  again  t    safe— for  at 

liberty. 


fa  deep  emlmwering  woods  I  built  my  home* 
For  Nature  nnrses  best  the  sickly  mind  | 
And  when  Apollo  thro*  my  leafy  dome 
Came  visiting,  I  rose :  at  eve,  reclined, 
I  caught  strange  secrets  from  the  whisper- 
ing wind. 
That  with  its  cooliag  f  reslmessbath*d  my  head 
As  with  Olvmpiaa  dews :  Hwas  then  my  mind 
Gathered  its  powers,  and  sickly  visions  fled, 
I  stood   like   a  man   new-bom — recover*d 
from  the  dead. 

It  IS  upon  the  mountains — the  vast  sea, 
1*hat  we  hear  Nature*s  language :  His  the  tide 
Which  rolls  for  ever,  speaks  '^Eternity:** 
The  hills  declare  she  is  to  Heaven  allied. 
And  in  the  thunder  comes  her  Toice  of  pride : 
Her  mirror  is  the  lake :  her  garb  the  field 
With  all  the  colours  of  the  Iris  dyed: 
Somewhat  of  mighty  moment  does  she  yield 
From  e\try  part  To  me,  her  »o%d  she  hath 
revealed. 

For  I  did  woo  her  in  my  early  youth. 
And  sought  the  marvels  of  her  loaely  ways; 
And  often  in  those  fountain-depths,  whero 

truth 
Springs  from  its  parent  source,  I  loved  to 

And  watchM  its  maay  wanderings,  where  It 

strays 
The  world*s  mde  rocka,  aad  wilderiog  wooda 

among; 
And  where  the  elemental  lightnings  blaie 
We  trod — aye,  stood  above  *em,  while  along 
The  precipice  they  play*d,  wild,  glittering, 

aad  stroag. 

IVe  roamed  amongst  the  eternal  Alps.   IVe 

stood 
And  gaaed  upon  the  diminish*d  world  below; 
Marking,  at  frightful  distam^e,  field  aad  flood. 
And  spire  and  town,like  things  of  pigmy  show. 
Shrink  into  nothing:  while  those  peaks  of 

snow 
(Which  yet  the  winds  themselves  but  seMom 

climb) 
Arose  like  giants  trwm  the  void  below. 
But  ftuhion'd  all  for  everlastiag  time : 
Imperishable  things-*unstain'd,   as  Hwere, 
•  by  crime. 

Oh,  ye  uabending  mountains!  If  ye  be 
Aught  more  thaa  humaa  view  may  contem- 
plate^ 
If  on  your  crowned  heads  the  Deity 
Rests  his  bright  foot  eternal,  whea  in  state 
He  bends  arrayed  ia  ligbtaings;  consecrate 
Then  staad  for  ever.  Perchance  your  heavea- 

ward  look 
lafnsed  such  feeling,  strong  aad  elevate. 
That  madness  in  the  sours  bright  temple 

shook; 
Silent  ye  pointed  high;  I  read  as  from  a  book. 

W  T 
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Sacred  ye  are.  The  very  eye  of  God 
Darts  roM;s  on  ye  as  it  aliuts  at  even. 
The  earthquake  on  yoitr  breaiit  hath  never 

trod; 
Nor  in  vast  fragments  have  yonr  limbs  been 

riven ; 
Nor  throngh   yonr  heart  the  red  volcano 

driven, 
That  foams  in  lava-eataraets  from  its  bound ; 
Or  flings  its  blazing  columns  up  to  heaven, 
Sinking  in  darkening  ashes  on  the  ground. 
Thns  Hecia,  Etna  feel ;   and  all,   save  ye, 

around. 


And   oh!    thou   viewless  Spirit,    who  dost 

breathe 
Life  on  the  world :  whose  home  is  on  the  seas. 
And    plains,    and    mountain-summits,    and 

beneath 
This  earth;  whose  conriers  are  the  storm 

and  breeze; 
^Whose  children,  the  gay  birds — the  beasts — 

the  trees,       , 
And  we  (the  monarchs  of  mortality) 
And  whatsoe'er  hath  being.  That  thon  didst 

please 
To  draw  from  me  the  mind*s  calamity, 
1  thank  thee.     Thou  hast  given  the  world 

again  to  me. 

For  not  alone  with  Alpine  heights  my  soul 
Communed  in  silence:  'Twns  from  forests 

deep — 
The  everlasting  ocean  that  doth  roll 
Bursting  in  thundering  billows  'gainst  the 

steep ; 
The  rainbow  that,   when  su in mer> vapours 

weep. 
Arches  the  sky;  the  free  and  sightless  wind : 
The  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  (last)  thoso  fires 

that  keep 
Nightly  their  starry  watch.    From  all  my 

mind 
Caught  light,  and  strength,  and  joy,  to  no 

one  aid  confined. 


Two  poets  saw  I  there :  one  had  I  seen 
In  boyhood  mix  in  many  an  idle  game; 
Since  when  his  hand  had   gathered  laurels 

green 
For  his  own  brows,  and  on  the  scroll  of  fame 
Had  written  his  imperishable  name. 
Amidst  the  golden  rharatters  that  lie 
Distinguishable  there — even  as  the  flame 
Of  moon  or  sun  burns  out  conspicuously 
Amongst  the  stars  that  crowd  the  bosom  of 

the  sky. 


Upon  his  beautiful  forehead  scorn  was  sitting, 
And  weariness  and  woe ;  and  o*er  his  eye 
Shadows  of  dim  tumultuous  thought  were 

flitting. 
And  passions,  which  are  buried  ere  they  die, 


Exorcised  by  ike  eiiclMUitr«M 

From   their    dark   grave — the    heart  Bu 

qnlc^cty  them. 
Like  clouds  of  rain  in  anminer,  fnasdb; 
And  then  ho  wantoned  with  the  inslii 

breexe. 
And  with  the  soft  mysterious  muac  sf  fc 

trees 

Held  frequent  talk,  like  some  familiar  sfbic 
And  his  companion  young'  woaU  jsis  k« 

then. 
And  tell  how  mortal  creature  might  iskr 
Ethereal  essence  here^  and  haply  agais 
(Though  like  a  world-abandoned  dcaisa> 
Expand  into  that  perfect  element. 
Whatever  it  be,  that  fills  the  frames  of  vi 
With  their  incomparable  light.     laim 
Upon  that  theory  sublime  his  aovl  waf  ha^ 


And  who  may  tell  (though  I  believe  it  v  I 
But  that  the  soul  by  meditataon  bhj 
Plume  its  bright  wings,  and  from  its  rnmr  I 

lot 
Spring,  like  a  thing  immortat.  Hr  cwar: 
Or,  as  tlie  white  Alps  mount  and  meet  their 
Accumulate  upon  its  airy  head 
Thoughts  that  fine  spirits  have  be^neatliBi 

ere  they 
Lay  down  in  silence  on  their  vrotasy  M. 
And  conquer  that  chill  voice  which  sam^  I 

to  the  dead. 

I  have  seen  the  Alpine  sun-set  :7-sh !  W« 

weak 
My  verse  to  tell  what  flashM  across  ay  ^ 
Green,  blue  and  burning  red^w^as  every  scr» 
Like    rainbow-beams,    but     trebly,    nrfa- 

bright ; 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  heavens,  wen  Mr 

light: 
My  vision  was  absorbed.    I  trembled— ift^ 
Softening  his  glance,  and  sinking  in  his  set- 
The  Sun  slow  faded  from  the  eyes  sf  m^ 
And  died  away.   Ne'er  have  I  seen  Ibr  :A 

again. 

Yet  have  I  lain  in  many  a  leafy  nssk 
Sequestered,  hiding  from  the  snmmcr-**^ 
Idling,  or  haply  with  that  charmed  W^ 
Writ  by  the  Avon-side;  and  loved  ts^i*' 
Of  pale  Cordelia,  gentle  Imogen: 
Or,  on  some  brook  that  slid,  likegnilt 
Hurrying  the  pilfered  mosses  downita  st 
Pondered,  and  often  at  the  r1(Mi«  sf  ^ 
Gased  on  the  coming  Moon,  and  felt, 
her  sway. 

It  is  in  high,  remoter  scenes,  that  w* 
Become  sublimM,  yet  homble:  themitl' 
That  still  beyond  as  spreads — infinatv. 
And  we  still  clay:  or,  all  adnairing,  Ian  I 
To  where  those  characters  of  bcaaty  I 
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'  liicli  God  hntli  printed  on  the  starry  iikies: 
fill  haply  ga«M  why  we  alone  may  Irarn 
ho  world^t.  iratt  wonders:  why  alone  oar 

eyes 
.'»  far:  why  wo  alone   have  unch  prond 

sympathies. 

or  with  creation  and  its  marvels  none 
ive  we  can  hold  communion.    On  the  earth 
rts  many  stately  footsteps,  and  the  Sun 
liines  on  eyes  bright  as  ours:  yet  hath  onr 

birth 
floly)  shed  'roond  as  an  immortal  worth, 
cyond  the  r<»t:  though  with  the  rest  we 

fade, 
nd  are  encircled  by  as  Trail  a  girth 
*o  life,  as  they :  and  in  the  deadly  shade 
V'ithcr  as  ^uick,  and  arc  as  loathsome  when 

decayed. 

lut   while  we  live,  the  air,  the  fruit,  the 

flower, 
roth  own  to  tis  a  high,  superior  charm: 
tiid  the  souPs  radiance  in  our  wintry  hour 
'lings  a  sweet  summer* halo  round  us, warm ; 
ind  then,    the   multitudinous  things  that 

'         swarm 
>om  the  brain^s  secret  cells,  and  never  die. 
Though  mortal  born)— Oh !  for  that  boasted 


H  life,  to  raise  the  mighty  when  they  lie 
y  recks,  both  in  frame  and  mind — common 
mortality. 

locms  it  not  hard,  that  they  whose  spirits 

have 
Engendered   and    matured    such    thoughts 

sublime, 
Lnd  lived  but  for  the  world,  must  in  the  grave 
U  last  sink  like  the  things  of  folly — crime, 
Cn>  yf>t  the  soul  hath  blossomed  in  its  prime? 
''or  who  may  tell  how  high  the  labouring 

thought 
tlipht  rrach,  if  giv*n  to  live  till  after- time: 
ind  what  a  pyramid  it  might  build,  how 

fraught 
iy  ith  treasures,  but  from  time  and  medita- 
tion caught? 


WISHES. 

>iow,  give  me  but  a  cot  that*s  good. 

In  some  great  town's  neighbourhood: 

\  garden,  where  the  winds  may  play 

h>«*«h  Tram  the  blue  hilfai  far  away, 

ind  wanton  with  such  trees  as  bear 

rtieir  loads  of  green  through  all  the  year, 

[iAurcl,  and  dusky  juniper: 

So  may  some  friends,  whose  social  talk 

I  hue.  there  take  their  e\ening*walk 

iiid  ipend  a  fre^iuent  holiday. 


And  may  I  own  a  quiet  rm>ra, 

Where  the  morning-sun  inny  come. 

Stored  with  books  of  poesy. 

Tale,  science,  old  morality. 

Fable,  and  divine  history 

Ranged  in  separate  cases  round. 

Each  with  living  marble  crowned ; 

Here  should  Apollo  stand,  and  there 

Isis,  with  her  sweeping  hair ; 

Here  Phldian  Jove,  or  the  face  of  thought 

or  Pallas,  or  Laocoon, 

Or  Adrian's  boy  Antinons, 

Or  the  winged  Mercurins, 

Or  some  tliat  conquest  lately  brought 

From  the  land  Italian. 

And  one  Fd  have,  whose  heaving  breast 
Should  rock  me  nightly  to  my  i^i^t. 
By  holy  chains  bound  fast  to  me. 
Faster  by  Love's  sweet  sorcery. 
I  would  not  have  my  beauty  as 
Juno  or  Paphian  Venus  was. 
Or  Dian  with  her  crested  imion, 
(Else  haply  she  might  change  as  soon) 
Or  Portia,  that  high  Homan  dame. 
Or  she  who  set  the  world  on  flame. 
Spartan  Helen,  who  did  leave 
Her  husband-king  to  grieve. 
And  fled  with  Priam*s  shepherd -boy. 
And  caused  the  mighty  tale  of  iVoy. 
She  should  be  a  woman  who 
^Graceful  without  much  endeavour) 
l/onld  praise  or  excuse  all  I  do^ 
And  love  mo  ever. 

I'd  have  her  thoughts  fair,  and  her  skin 
White  as  the  white  soul  within; 
And  her  fringed  eyes  of  darkest  blue. 
Which  the  great  soul  looketh  through. 
Like  heaven's  own  gates  cerulean : 
And  these  I'd  gave  and  gase  upon. 
As  did  of  old  Pygnwlion. 


FLOWERS. 

Tubus  the  rose  unveils 

Her  breast  of  beauty,  and  each  delirate  bud 

O'  the  season  comes  in  turn  to  bloom  and 

perish. 
But  first  of  all  the  violet,  with  an  eye 
Blue  as  themidnight-he«%ens,tlie  frail  snow- 
drop. 
Bom  of  the  breath  of  winter,  and  on  his  brow 
Filed  like  a  pale  and  solitary  star : 
The  languid  hyacinth,  and  wild  primrose. 
And  daisy  trodden  ddwn  like  miidesty: 
The  fox-glove,in  whose  drooping  bells  the  bee 
Makes  her  sweet  music ;  the  narciiuinii  ( named 
From  him  who  died  for  love) ,  the  tangled 

woodbine, 
Lilacs,and  flowering  limes,and  scented  thorns, 
And  some  from  whom  the  voluptuous  winds 

of  June 
Catch  their  perfumings. 
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SERENADE.— (Twilight.) 


Thb  woBtern  iikiet  are  no  lonf^er  f^j. 

For  th«  son  of  the  ■nminer  liaa  died  away. 

Yet  left  no  (^looni : 
For  ere  the  Spirit  of  heaven  went, 
He  strung  night^t  shadowy  instrnment. 

And  hang  on  every  leaf  perfaroe. 

To  each  sweet  hreese  that  haunts  the  world. 
And  sleeps  by  day  in  the  rose-leaf  curled, 

A  warmth  he  gave: 
He  has  left  a  lire  in  these  marble  halls. 
And  bcantT  on  yon  white  water-falls. 

And  still  at  his  bidding  tluuie  dark  pines 
wave. 

Rich  is  the  Son  with  his  golden  hair. 

And  his  eye  is  too  bright  for  man  to  bear ; 

And  when  he  shrouds 
His  brow  in  vapour,  and  all  the  west 
Strews  gold,  as  to  welcome  a  kingly  guest, 

He  looks  like  a  god  on  his  throne  of  clouds. 

Yet—/  know  an  eye  as  bright  as  his. 
And  a  smile  more  soft,  and  lips  of  bliss. 

Oh!  lovelier  far: 
And  an  arm  as  white  as  the  milk-white  dove. 
And  a  bosom  all  warm  and  rich  with  love. 

And  a  heart — as  the  hearts  of  angels  are. 

She  listens  now  to  my  wild  guitar. 

And  she  hides  her  beyond  yon  lattice-bar, 

(A  girrs  delight) 
Yet  she  never  will  let  me  linger  long. 
But  comes  and  rewards  my  twilight-song. 

And  treats  her  love  with— a  kiss  by  night. 


A     SONG. 

Lib  silent  now,  my  lyre. 
For  all  thy  master*s  fire 
Is  gone. — ft  vanishM  like  the  tnmmer-oiia. 
Brightly  the  passion  rose. 
And,  'tUl  its  turbulent  close. 
It  shone  as  bright;  thongh  all  he  wished 
was  won. 

Deem  me  not  false,  ye  fair, 

Who,  with  your  golden  hair 

And  soft  eyes  chain  man^s  heart  to  yonra : 

the  deer 
Thos  bound  by  beanty*s  chain 
Wanders  not  again : 
Prisoner  to  love,  like  me— never  to  fear. 

She  whom  I  loved  han  fled ; 
And  now  with  the  lost  dead 
I  rank  her :  and  the  heart  that  loved  her  to, 
(But  could  not  bear  her  pride) 
In  its  own  cell  hath  died, 
And  tumrd  to  dust,— but  this  she  shall  not 
know. 


*Twould  please  her  did  she  thiak 
That  my  poor  frame  did  shrink. 
And  waste  and  wither;  and  UntLo^' 

light 
Did  blast  its  temple,  where 
Twas  worshipped  many  •  jcnr; 
Veiled  (like  some  holy  thini?)  fr»B 

sight. 


Oh !  had  you  seen  her  wbea 
She  languished,  and  the  men 
From  the  dark  glancing  of 
Turned,  but  returned  again 
To  mark  the  winding  vein 
Steal  towVd  her  marble  ~ 


frinr^ 
wkrr 


What  matters  this?— thoa  lyre. 

Nothing  shall  e*er  inspire 

Thy  master  to  rehearse  thane  osogv  l' 

She  whom  he  loved  is  gone. 

And  he,  now  left  alone. 

Sings,  when  he  sings  of  love,  ui  lou).  i* 


SONNET. 

Imagination. 

On,  for  that  winged  steed,  Bellerop?  •- 
That  Pallas  gave  thee  in  her  isfinitr  r- 
Andlove  for  innocence,  whea  thon  dir- 
The  treble-shaped  Chimvro.  Bat  hr  >  . 
That    struck    the  sparklinfc    streaiii 

Helicon ; 
And  never  hath  one  risen  in  his  p}a<  *. 
Stamped  with  the  features  of  that  n  ir  li  r; ' 
Yet  wherefore  grieve  I — oeeing  hov  • 
The  plumed  spirit  may  its  jowraev  t«» 
Through  yon  blue  regions  of  the  miii  - 
And  note  all  things  below  thnt  own  s  r» 
Mountain,  and  cataract,  and  silent  Ui^ 
And  wander  in  the  fields  of  poesy, 
W  here  avarice  never  cornea,  and  seldoni  -^ 


SONNET. 

On  s  seqacster'd   Rlrvlct. 

TnamB  Is  no  river  in  the  world  more  »«H 
Or  fitter  for  a  sylvan  poet^s  themr.  I 
Than  this  romantic  solitary  stream,  I 
Over  whose  banks  so  many  hranch<t  wii 
Entangling : — a  more  shady  bower  or :  -n 
Was  never  fashioned  in  a  samoier-tt  rm^ 
Where  Nymph  or  Naiad  front  the  bit  i^ 

beans 
Might  hide,  or  in  the  waters  eool  her  ffi| 
A  lovelier  rivalet  was  never  aeen 
Wandering  amidst  Italian  meadows.  «M 
Clitumnus  lapses  from  his  fonntnin  Ur: 
Nor  in  that  land  where  Gods,  ^tis  said.  M 

been; 
•Yet  there  Cephisns  ran  thro*  nXi%r%  crr^ 
And  on  its  bonks  Agiaia  bcMind  her  li.it 
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WILLIAM    GIFFORD. 


TO   A  TDFT  OF  EARLY   VIOLETS. 

IwBET  flowem!  that  from  your  hamble  beds 
Thiu  prematarely  dare  to  rise, 

Lnd  trost  yoar  unprotected  heads 
To  cold  Aquarias*  watry  skies ; 

retire,  retire!  Trbsb  tepid  airs 
Are  not  the  genial  brood  ot  May ; 

TiiiiT  sun  with  light  malignant  glares, 
And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

$tern  W  interns  reign  is  not  yet  past — 
Lo!  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 

>n  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast. 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

klas,  for  such  ungentle  doom ! 

But  I  will  shield  you;  and  supply 
k  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  oo  which  to  die. 

;^ome  then—ere  yet  the  morning-ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

%nd  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anma*s  breast. 

Ifo  droop,  fond  flowers!  But,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 

ITonr  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow, 
And  spread  their  lea?^    with  conscious 
pride. 

por  there  has  liberal  Nature  jninM 
Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  Art, 

And  added  to  the  rigorous  mind. 
The  soft,  the  syropathiiing  heart 

Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning- ray 
Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 
O  come  and  grace  my  Arrays  breast. 


O!  I  should  think— that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share — 

Years  of  amiety  repaid 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

More  blest  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  ll?e 
Your  little  day ;  and  when  ye  die. 

Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 
A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 


While  I  alas!  no  distant  date. 
Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate. 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 


WRITTEN  TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE 
PRECEDING. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies; 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here. 
And  every  hour  Aflt'ction  cries: 

Go,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could !  For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved 

Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely,  and  unlovM. — 

But  who,  when  I  am  tum*d  to  clay. 
Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 

And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away. 
And  weeds  that  have  no  business  there  ? 

And  who  with  pious  hand  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherished,  snow-drops  cold, 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o^er  her  hollowM  mold  f 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear? 
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I  DID  IT ;  and  would  Tate  allow, 

Should  visit  Htill,  should  still  dcploro— 

But  health  and  strenf>*th  have  left  luc  now. 
And  I  alas!  can  we(;j>  no  more. 

Take  then,  swrt^t  maid!  this  simiile  strain, 
The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine; 

Thy  grave  must  then  undcckM  remain. 
And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  ^oft  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie, 

Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye. 

Thy  spirits,  frolicksonic,  as  good. 
Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismayed. 

Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  suhduM, 
Thy  gay  good-humour — Can  they  fade! 

Perhaps — hut  sorrow  dims  my  eye: 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view. 

Dear  name,  which  I  lA)  more  must  sigh, 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 


JOHN    WOLCOTT. 


ODE  TO  THE  PLOW -WORM. 

Bright  stranger,  welcome  to  my  field. 
Here  feed  in  safety,  here  thy  radiance  yield ; 
To  me,  oh  nightly  be  thy  splendour  given : 
Oh,  could  a  wishof  mine  the  skies  command. 
How  would  I  gem  thy  leaf  with  liberal  hand, 
W  ith  every  sweetest  dew  of  heaven ! 

Say,  dost  thou  kindly  light  the  fairy-train, 
Amidst  their  gambols  on  the  stilly  plain, 
Hanging  thy  lamp  upon  the  moistened  blade? 
What  lamp  so  fit,  so  pure  as  thine. 
Amidst  the  gentle  elfin-band  to  shine. 
And  chase  the  horrors  of  the  midnight-shade? 

Oh !  may  no  feathered  foe  disturb  thy  bower, 
And  with  barbarian  beak  thy  life  devour: 
Oh!  may  no  ruthless  torrent  of  the  sky, 
O  Vrwhelming,force  thee  from  thy  dewy  seat ; 
Nor  tempests  tear  thee  from  thy  green  retreat. 
And  bid  thee  'midst  the  humming  myriads  die! 

Queen  of  the  insect-world,  what  leaves 
delight? 

Of  such  these  willing  hands  a  bower  shall 
form. 

To  guard  thee  from  the  rushing  rains  of  night. 

And  hide  thee  from  the  wild  wing  of  the  storm. 

Sweet  child  of  stillness,  'midst  the  awful  calm 
Of  pausing  Nature  thou  art  pleascil  to  dwell; 
In  happy  silence  to  enjoy  thy  bahii. 
And  shed,through  life,  a  lustre  round  thy  cell. 


How  different  man,the  imp  of  Boasr  u^  ■ 
Who  courts  the  storm  that  tears  «tf>il  i 

Ufe; 
Blessed   when  the  pasnioim    wild    T. 

invmilc! 
How  nobler  far  to  bid  those  whiriwino^ 
To  taste,  like  thee,  the  luxiiry  of  p?. 
And  shine  in  solitude  and  abadc! 


TO    MY    CANDLE. 

Thov  lone  companion  of  the  ■peetr*  4 
1  wake  amid  thy  friendiy-watchfti)  t. 
To  steal  a  precious  hour  from  lifc-lr^  « 
Hark, the  wild  uproar  of  the  winds !  aL 
Hell's  genius  roams  the  rcgioas  of  th 
And  swells  the  thundering    horrur» 

deep. 
From  cloud  to  cloud  the  pale  moon  bj*-- 

flies. 
Now  blackened,  and  now  flashing  tlr 

her  skies. 

But  al{  is  silence  here — beneath  th>  V 
I  own  I  labour  for  the  voice  of  pr4.« 
For  who  would  sink  in  dull  Oblivion'*  ^v 
Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distani 


Thus  while  I  wondering  panse  oVr  ^ 
sprare^s  pj.' 
I  m^rk,  in  visions  of  delight,  the  u. 
High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  man,  who  « • 

sublime* 
A  column  in  the  melancholy  wa»t«\ 
(Its  cities  humbled,  and  its  fc^orirm  p-.*: 
Majestic,  'mid  the  solitude  of  timr. 
Yet  now  to  sadness  let  me  yield  chr  h 
Yes,  let  the  tears  of  purest  f rieadsh i  p  »i  • 


I  view,  alas!  what  ne'er  should  dii\ 
A  form,  that  wakes  my  deepest  8i;:h : 
A  form  that  feels  of  deatli  the  Jcad<  a  *: 
Descending  to  the  realms  of  riwdr, 
I  view  a  pale-eyed  panting  maid :      , 
I  see  the  Virtues  o'er  their  favouritr  « 


Ah !  could  the  muse's  simple  prayrr 
Command  the  envied  trnmp  of  Fanir. 
Oblivion  should  Elixa  spare: 
A  world  should  echo  with  her  aami. 


Art  thou  departing  too,  my  tremblin?  fr  i 
Ah!  draws  thy  little  lustre  to  its  niil  f 
Yes,  on  thy  frame  Fate  too  shall  fii  hrr  > 
O  let  me,  pensive,  watch  thy  pair  d<  > 
How  fast  that  frame,  so  tender,  %iriir»  * 
How  fast  thy  life  the  restless mtautn* 
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low  nlender  now,  aUu !  thy  thread  of  fire  f 
kh,  falling,  falling,  ready  to  expire! 
n  Tain  thy  straggles — all  will  soon  be  o*er — 
U  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap : 
4ow  ronnd  I  see  thy  flame  so  feeble  creep, 
'^aint,  lessening,  quivering,  glimmering — 
now  no  more ! 

Thus  shall  the  sons  of  Science  sink  away, 
knd  thns  of  Beauty  fade  the  fairest  flower — 
'or  whereas  the  giant  who  to  Time  sliall  say: 
>estractive  tyrant,  I  arrest  thy  power? 


JOHN    CLARE. 


WHAT    IS     LIFE? 

LND  what  is  Life? — An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 
L  mist,  retreating  from  the  morning-sun, 
L  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream:— 
t«  length?— A  miaate**  pause,  a  momenfs 

thought 
Lnd  happiness? — A  babble  on  the  stream, 
^hat  in  the  act  of  seixing  shrinks  to  nought. 

.nd  what  isHope?— The  puffing  gale  of  morn, 
^hat  robs  each  floweret  of  its  gem, — and  dies ; 
i  cobweb,  hiding  disappointments  thorn, 
Vhich  stings  more  keiinly  through  the  thin 
disguise. 

,nd  what  is  Death?— Is    still    the   cause 

unfound? 
*hat  dark,  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  ? 
long  and  lingering  sleep,  the  weary  crave, 
nd   Peace?  —  Where   can    iU  happiness 

abound  ? 
\o  where  at  all,  save  Heaven,  and  the  grave. 

hen  what  is  Life  ?— when  strippM  of  Its 
disguise, 
thing  to  be  desired  It  cannot  hc^ 
ince  every  thing  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes, 
ivcs  proof  sufficieitt  of  its  vanity. 

rifl  hut  a  trial  all  must  undergo; 
o  teach  unthankful  mortals  how  to  prize 
liat  happiness  vain  man's  denied  to  know 
ntil  he's  calPd  to  claim  it  in  th<f  skies. 


BALLAD. 

riKTRR'sgone,  the  summer-breexes 
Breathe  the  shepherd's  joys  again ; 

illage-scene  no  longer  pleases. 
Pleasures  meet  upon  the  plain; 


Snows  are  fled  that  hung  the  bowers. 
Buds  to  blossoms  softly  steal. 

Winter's  rudeness  melts  In  flowers:  — 
Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-wheel. 
And  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 

Careless  here  shall  pleasures  lull  thee. 

From  domestic  troubles  free; 
Rushes  for  thy  couch  I'll  pull  thee. 

In  the  shade  thy  seat  shall  be; 
All  the  flower-buds  will  I  get 

Spring's  first  sunbeams  do  unseal. 
Primrose,  cowslip,  violet: — 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-wheel. 
And  tend  tlie  sheep  with  me. 

Cast  away  thy  twilly  willy. 

Winter's  warm  protecting  gown. 
Storms  no  longer  blow  to  chill  thee; 

Come  with  mantle  loosely  thrown. 
Garments,  light  as  gale's  embraces. 

That  thy  lovely  shape  reveal ; 
Put  thou  on  thy  airy  dresses : — 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-wheel. 
And  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 

Sweet  to  sit  where  brooks  are  flowing. 

Pleasant  spreads  the  gentle  heat, 
On  the  green's  lap  thyme  is  growing. 

Every  molehill  forms  a  seat : 
Fear  not  suns  'cause  thou'rt  so  fair. 

In  the  thorn-bower  we'll  conceal: 
Ne'er  a  sunbeam  pierces  there:— 

Charmer,  leave  thy  spinning-wheel. 
And  tend  the  sheep  with  me. 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 


SONNETS    ON    MILTON. 

IN      YOUTH. 

MiLTOif,  our  noblest  poet,  in  the  grace 
Of  youth,  in  those  fair  eyes  and  clustering 

hair. 
That  brow,  untouched  by  one  faint  line  of 

care; 
To  mar  its  openness,  we  seem  to  trace 
The  front  of  the  first  lord  of  human  race, 
'iMid  thy  own  Paradise   portrayed  so   fair. 
Ere  sin  or  sorrow  scathed  it:— such  the  air 
Which  characters  thy  youth.    Shall  Time 

eflace 
These  lineaments,  as  crowding  cares  asMill? 
It  is  the  lot  of  fali'n  humanity. 
What  boots  it?  Armed  in  adamantine  mail 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  genius  high. 
Right  onward  hold  their  way  through  weal 

,    or  woe. 
Or  whether  life's  brief  lot  be  high  or  low. 
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IN      A  6 B. 

And,  art  thon  he,  now  fairn  on  evil  days. 
And  changed  indeed?    yet  what  does  this 

sunk  cheek. 
These  thinner  locks,  and  that  calm  Torehead, 

speak  ? 
A  spirit  reckless  of  man^s  hianie  or  prniRe,-^ 
A    spirit — when   thine  eyes  to   the  nnon^s 

hlnze 
Their  dark  orbs  roll  in  Tain — in  sufferance 

meek. 
As  in  the  sight  of  God,  intent  to  seek, 
*Mid  solitude,  or  age,  or  through  the  ways 
Of  hard  adversity,  th*  approving  look 
Of   its  great  roaster;   while  the  conscious 

pride. 
Of  wisdom,  patient,  and  content  to  brook 
AU  ills,  to  that  sole  master ^s  task  applied, — 
Still  show,  before  high  Heaven,  th*  unaltered 

mind, 
Milton,  though  thou  art  poor,  and  old,  and 

blind. 


TO     TIMB. 


0  Time,  who  knowst  a  lenient  hand  to  lay. 
Softest    on   sorrow^s    wounds,  and   slowly 

thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weanr  sense) 
The  faint  pang  stealest  unperceiv'd  away : 
On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hopes  at  last ; 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter 

tear. 
That  flows  in  vain  overall  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  many  a  sorrow  past. 
And  greet   \ife*B  peaceful  evening   with  a 

smile. 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hpur. 
Sings  in  the  sunshine  of  the  transient  showV, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  be  wet  the  while. 
But  ah !  what  ills  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
Who  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone  a  cure. 


WILLIAM  TENNANT. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ANSTER-FAIR. 

INVOCATION    OP    TUB    POBT. 

WniLR  some  of  Troy  and  pettish  heroes  sing. 
And  some  of  Rome,  and  chiefs  of  pious  fame, 
And  some  of  men  that  thought  it  harmless 

thing 
To  smite  off  heads  in  Mars^s  bloody  game, 
And  some  of  £den>  garden  gay  with  spring. 
And  HelPs  dominions  terrible  to  name, 
I  sing  a  theme  far  livelier,  happier,  gladder, 
I  sing  of  ANSTBB-FAia  and  bonny  Maocib 

LArOBB. 


I  Muse,  that  from  top  of  thine  ol 
I  hiU, 

Didst  the  harp-fumbling  XbelMiB  yMsWr 

view. 
And  on  his  lips  bid  beea  their  sweets  dki. 
And  gav'st  the  chariot  that  the  wrhitr  tmrn 
drew, 

0  let  me  scoop,  from  thine  etherial  rifi. 
Some  little  palmfuls  of  the  bleenrd  dev. 
And  lend  the  swan-drawn  car,  that  safrh  I 
Like  him  may  sdeign  the  enrth  and  hnnt  iii» 

the  sky. 

Our  themes  are  like;  forhe  the^amesextsTi 
Held  in  the  chariot-shaken  Grecian  pluM.   ' 
Where  the  vain  victor,  arrogant  and  b»^ 
Parsley  or  laurel  got  for  all  hi«  paiai; 

1  sing  of  sports  more  worthy  te  be  told. 
Where  better  prise  the  Scottish  rieteriesaBi:  \ 
What  were  the  crowns  of  Greece  bat  viirf  i 

and  bladder. 

Compared  with  marrlage-hed  of  boaatc 

6»  LAtrasaf 


And  O !  that  king  ApoUo  wonid  bat  f:n^ 
A  little  spark  of  that  tranacendaat  ftuBS, 
That  firM  the  Chian  rhapaediat  ta  t^mt 
How  vied  the  bowmen  for  Vljmmrm'  dsiM, 
And  him  of  Rome  to  sing  bow  Atalaat 
Plied,  dart  in  hand,  the  saiter>abwgbt*n0 

gaaie. 
Till  the  bright  gold,bowrd  ff»rtb  als^lW* 

BetrayM  her  to  a  spouse,  and  atapp*d  d* 
boandiB^  lass. 


But  lo!  from  bosom  of  yon  soutbera 
I  see  the  chariot  come  which  Pindar 
I  see  the  swans,  whose  white  nee] 

proud. 
Glitter  with  golden  yoke,  apprcMicb  ■nysb** 
For  me  they  come— O  Phopbtts,  patcstp^ 
Spare,  spare  me  now — Enough,  ^aod  kisf - 


with  io* 


A  little  spark  I  ask'd  In  moderattaa. 
Why  scorch  me'ev'n  to  death 

JnspiratiaaT 


TRB    APPAMmOH    OP     PVCa. 

Hbbb  broke  the  lady  her  solila^ay^. 
For  in  a  twink  her  pot  of  naslard. 
Self-movM,  like  Jove's  wheei'd   stw 

rolls  oa  high. 
*Gan  caper  on  her  table  to  aad  ffiw. 
And  hopp'd  and  fidgeted  hefere  ber  eyv. 
Spontaneous,  here  and  there, 

show. 
As  leaps,  instinct  with  nercary. 
So  leaps  the  mustard-pot  of  ~ 
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nn  stoppM  Its  dance  th*  ignoble  utensil, 
hen  fnim  its  roand  and  small  recess  there 

came 
I  in  cnrling  vreatlis  of  paly  smoke,  tliat 

still, 
d  by  some  magic  anapparent  flame, 
nnnt  to  the  chamber^s  staccoM  roof,  and  All 
ich  nook  with  fragrance  and  refresh  the 

dame; 
3*er  smelt  a  Phonilv-nest  so  sweet,  I  wot, 
I  smelt  the  lascioas  fames  of  MA«oia*s 

mnstard-pot. 


rei^ked  censer-like ;  then  fstrange  to  tell) 
srth  from  the  smoke,  that  tnick  and  thicker 

grows,* 
fairy  of  the  height  of  half  an  ell, 
I  dwarfish  pomp«  mi^estically  rose; 
is  feet,  upon  the  table  Established  well, 
tood  trim  and  splendid  in  their  snake-skin 

hose; 
learned,  topas-like,  the  breeches  he  had  on, 
^'liose  waistband  like  the  bend  of  summer- 
rainbow  shone. 


[is  coat  seemM  fashion*d  of  the  threads  of 

gold, 

liat  intertwine  the  cloods  at  son-set  hour, 
nd,  certes,  Iris  with  her  shuttle  bold 
V'ove  the  rich  garment  in  her  lofty  bower; 
*o  form  its  buttons  were  the  Pleiads  old 
lucked  from  their  sockets  by  some  genie- 
power, 
lod  sewM  upon  the  coaCs  resplendent  hem ; 
ts  neck  was  lorely  green;  each  cuff  a 
sapphire  gem. 


Ls  when  the  churlish  spirit  of  the  Cape 
To  Gama,  I'oyaging  to  Mozambique, 
*p-popp*d  from  sea,  a  tangle-tasscrd  shape, 
1%'ith  muscles   sticking  inch-thick  on   his 

cheek, 
knd  *gatt  with  tortoiae-shell  his  limbs  to 

scrape, 
ind  yawa*d  his  monstrous  bloblierltps  to 

speak; 
Srave  GanM*s  hairs  stood  bristled  at  the 

sight, 
Ind  on  the  tarry  deck  sunk  down  his  men 

with  fright. 


So  sadden  (not  so  huge  and  grimly  dire) 
I -prose  to  Maoois's  'stonnded  erne  the  sprite. 
As  fkir  a  fairy  as  von  eonid  desire, 
With  ruddy  cheek,  and  chin  and  temples 

white; 
Hit  rjrsseem*d  little  points  of  sparkling  firr, 
That,  as  he  looked,  charm'd  with  inviting 

light; 
He  was,  indeed  as  bonny  a  fay  and  brisk. 
As  ever  on  long  moon-beam  was   seen  to 

ride  and  frisk. 


Around  his  bosom  by  a  silken  sone 
A  little  bagpipe  gracefully  was  bound. 
Whose  pipes  like  hollow  stalks  of  silver 

shone. 
The  glist*ring  tiny  arenues  of  sound ; 
Beneath  his  arm  the  windy  bag,  full-blown, 
Heay*d  up  its  purple  like  an  orange  round. 
And  only  wailed  orders  to  discharge 
It^  blasts  with  charming  groan  into  the 
.  sky  at  large. 


He  waVd  his  hand  to  Miooia,  as  she  sat 
Amai*d  and  startled  on  her  carved  chair ; 
Then  took  his  petty  feather-gamishM  hat 
In  honour  to  the  lady  from  his  hair. 
And  made  a  bow  so  dignified ly  flat, 
ThatM%6  was  witched  with  hisbeauishair; 
At  last  he  spoke,  with  voice  so  soft,  so  kind. 
So  sweet,  as  if  his  throat  with  fiddle-strings 
was  lin'd. 


Lady !  be  not  oflTended  that  I  dare. 
Thus  forward  and  impertinently  rude. 
Emerge,  uncalPd,  into  the  upper  air. 
Intruding  on  a  maiden*s  solitude ; 
Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed,  thou  lady  fair ! 
Why  startle  so? — I  am  a  fairy  good ; 
Not  one  of  those  that,  envying  beauteous 

maids, 
Speckle  their  skins  with  moles,  and  fill  with 

spleens  their  heads. 


For,  as  concealM  in  this  clav-honse  of  mine, 
I  overheard  thee,  in  a  lowly  voire. 
Weighing  thy  lovers*  merits,  with  design 
Now  on  the  worthiest  lad  to  fix  thy  choice, 
I  have  up-bolted  from  my  paltnr  shrine. 
To  give  thee,  sweet-ey*d  lass,  my  best  advice ; 
For  by  the  life  of  Oberon  my  king ! 
To  pick  good  husband  out  is,  sure,  a  ticklish 
thing. 


THB    MOailINO    OV    AHSTia-VAin. 

I  wisn  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many-fountainM  Ide, 
That  I  Alight  thence  in  holy  fervour  greet 
The  bright-gownVI  Morning  tripping  up  her 

side; 
And  when  the  low  Sun's  glory-busk  in*d  feet 
Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  th'  Aegean  tide, 
O,  I  would  kneel  me   down,  and  worship 

there 
The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright 

and  fair ! 


The  safrron-«lbow*d  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  heav*n  ranaries  in  her  jcwelPd  shoes. 
And  throws  o*er  Kelly-law's  sherp-nibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  dripping  kindly  dews, 
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And  nerer,  Rinc«  alie  first  began  to  hop 
Up  UeavVs  bine  causeway,  of  her  beams 

profase. 
Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorions  and  so  gay. 
As  shines  tliemcrrj  dawnofAiiSTsa  Market- 
day. 

Round  through  the  Tast  circnmference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold, 
SaTe  in  the  East  some  fleeces  bright  of  die. 
That  stripe  the  hem  of  heaT*n  with  woolly 

gold, 
Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flowVs  enroUM, 
Tliat  they  may  spy  the  preciouslight  of  God 
Flung  from   the  blessed  East  o^er  the  fair 

Earth  abroad. 

The  fair  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  bound- 
less range. 

Heading  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the 
beam; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot  and  grange. 

Gilt  as  with  natnre*s  purest  leaf-gold  seem; 

The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows, 
change 

Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaTes  and 
sprays. 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns  and  fling  their 
petty  rays. 

Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Right  merrily  the  little  sky-larks  spring. 
And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne. 
Mount    to    Che    heav'n*s    blue    key-stone 

flickering  ; 
They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the 

morn, 
And  hail  the  genial  light  and  chcerly  sing; 
Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  I'alleys  round. 
As  Italf   the    bells  of  Fife  ring   loud  and 

•well  the  Auund. 

For,  when  the  first  up-sloping  ray  was  flung 
On  Anstbr  steeple's  swaUow-harVriog  top, 
It's  bell  and  All  the  bells  around  were  rung 
Sonorous,  jangling  loud  withdut  a  stop. 
For  totltngly  each  bitter  beadle  swung, 
Er'n  till  he  smok'd  with  sweat,  his  greasy 

rope. 
And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushering  in 
Tho  mom  of  AiisTBa-FAia  with  tinkle-taak- 

ling  din. 

And,  from  our  Steeplers  pinnacle  out-spread. 
The  town^'s  long  colours  flare  and  flap  on  high, 
"Whose  anchor,  blazon'd  fair  in  green  and  red. 
Curls  pliant  to  each  breeze  that  whistles  by ; 
Whilst,  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast- 
head 
Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  harbour  lie. 
Streams  the  red  gandery  of  flags  in  air, 
All  to  salute  and  grace  the  morn  of  Anstbs- 
Fair. 


Ann  soon  the  pipers,  shouldering  ■'«- 
Thro'  the  close  mob  their   o^occs'd  i 

way. 
Stood  at  the  hillock*a  foot,  aa  eager  \^ 
Each  asking  license  from  the  iio^  v  . 
For  with  a  tempest,  tnrbaleat  and  »: 
Laboured  their  bags  impatieBt  of  drki 
Heaving  their  bloated  globro  ontrar* 
As  if  in  pangs  to  give  their  cooCeals  to  i  b 


And  every  bag,  thus  full  and  tempn«  - 
Beneath  its  arm  lay  ready  to  be  prr»t. 
And,  on  the  holes  of  each  fair-peiiiik  e 
Each/  piper's  fingers  louf^  aed  vhitr  • 

plac'd; 
Fiercely  they  bum'd  in  jealona  rivaM^ 
Each  madding  piper  scolTd  at  all  th<^  - 
And  fleered  and  toss'd  contemptuouf  . 

head. 
As  if  his  skill  alone  deserved   fair  M^w; 

bed. 


Nor  could  they  wait,  so  pipiag-Diad 

were. 
Till  James  gave  each  maa  orders  tn  ': 
But  in  a  moment  they  displcule  thrir  i.- 
In  one  tumultuous  and  unliceBs^d  din ; 
Out-flies,  in  storm  of  simultajieons  h.^*- 
The    whixzing    wind  comprest   thrir    > 

within. 
And,  whiffling  through   tlie    woodea  t 

so  small. 
Growls  gladness  to  be  freed  from  such  r- 

ing  thrall. 

Then  rose,  in  burst  of  hideona  aymp^  " 
Of  pibrorhs  and  of  tunes  one  mingird  *• 
Discordantly  the  pipes  sqnenlM  shar^  . 

high. 
The  drones  alone  in  solemn  concord  Kn^- 
Five  hundred  fingers,  twinkling  fuoci  * 
Play  twiddling  up  and  down  on  hole  ant: 
Now  passage  to  the  shrilly  wind  deuM-. 
And  now  a  little  rais'd  to  let  it  ant  a-«ir' 


Then  rung  the  rocks  and  cavea  of  Biilv-  - 
Reverberating  back  that  coocert's  •oir'' 
And  half  the  lurking  Echoes  that  poM-^* 
The  glens  and  hollows  of  the  Ptfan  ^n^ 
Their  shadowy  voices  strein'd  into  rxrru 
Of  out-cry,  loud  huzzaing  round  and  rt-  - 
To  all  the  Dryads  of  Pitkirie  wood. 
That  now  they  round  their  trees  shonM  <^.- 
ia  frisky  moad 

As  when  the  sportsman  with  report  of . 
Alarms  the  sea-fowl  of  the  isle  of  Ms> 
Ten  thousand  mews  and  gulls  that  tl 

the  sua 
Come  flapping  down  in  terrible  dismay. 
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And  with  a  wild  nod  barhVmm  mncert  stun 
His  cars,  and  scream,  and  shriek,  and  wheel 

away; 
Sc;arce  can  the  boatman  hear  his  plashing  oar ; 
Yell  caves  and  ejries  all,   and  rings  each 

Maian  shore: 


Joat  so  aronnd  the  knoll  did  pipe  and  drone 
Whistle  and  hum  a  discord  strange  to  hear, 
Tort'ring  with  violence  of  shriek  and  groan 
Kingly,  and  courtly,  and  plebeian  ear ; 
And  still  the  men  had  hummMand  whistled  on, 
ET*n  till  each  bag  had   burst   its   bloated 

sphere, 
Hiid  not  the  king,  nprising,  wavM  his  hand. 
And  checkM  the  boistVous  din  of  such  un- 

manner'd  band. 


On  one  side  of  his  face  a  laugh  was  seen. 
On  V  other  side  a  half-fnrm*d  frown  lay  hid; 
He  frownM,  because  they  petnlantly  keen, 
Set  up  their  piping  forward  and  unhid; 
He  laugh'd,  for  who  could  have  controord 

his  mien 
Hearing  such  crash  «f  pibrochs  as  he  did  ? 
He  bade  them  orderly  the  strife  begin. 
And  play  each  roan  the  tune  wherewith  the 

fair  he*d  win. 


PERCY  BISSHE  SHELLEY. 


FROM    ALASTOR; 

oa,    rna   sriarr   op   solitvob. 

Thrrr  was  a  poet,  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  reared. 
But  the  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  oVr  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilderness: 
A    lovely    youth,  —  no   mourning  maiden 

decked 
With   weeping  flowers,   or  white  cypress- 
wreath. 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep:  — 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous,  — no  lorn 

baH 
Breathed  o*er  his  dark  fate  one  melodious 

sigh : 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  sang,  in  solitude. 
Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  his  passionattT 

notes. 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  pant,  have  pined 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 
The  fire  of  those  orbs  has  ceased  to  burn, 
And  silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voic^. 
Locks  its  mate  music  la  her  rugged  cell. 


By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dreanr 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.    Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient 

air. 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  great^ 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  jpast 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.  When  early  youth  had  past,  he  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  seek  strange  troths  in  undiscovered  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness 
Has  lared  his    fearful  steps;    and  he  has- 

bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage 

men. 
His  rest  and  food.  Nature  Utmost  secret  steps 
He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  whereVr 
The  red  volcano  over-canopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke,  or  where  bitumen-lakes 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge,   or  where  the  secret 

raves. 
Ragged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with   crystal    column,  and  clear 

shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  of  heaven 
And  the  green  earth  lost  in  his  heart  its  claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home. 
Until  the  doven  and  nquirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks; 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  nteps  to  gaxe  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own.  His  wandering 

step, 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old: 
Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fsllen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis   and    Thebes,   and   whatsoe'er  of 

strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  janper  tomb,  or  mutilateil'sphynx, 
Dark  Aethiopia  in  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.    Among  the  ruined^  temples  there. 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  daemons 

watch 
The  Zodiac^s  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
Hang    their   mute  thoughts   on  the   mate 

walls  around, 
He  lingered,  poring  in  memorials 
Of  the  world*s  youth ;    through  the  long 

burning  day 
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Gued  on  those  tpeechlet  shapes,  nor,  when 

the  moon 
Filled  the  mysterious  halls   with  floating 

shapes, 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  erer  gased 
And  gRxed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiratino,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  REVOLT 
OF  ISLAM. 

TO     MARY   

So  now  my  snmmer-task  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  hearths  home; 
As  to  his  queen  some  Tictor  knight  of  faery, 
Earning  bright  spoils  for  her  enchanted  dome; 
Nor  thou  disdain,  that  ere  my  fame  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night. 
If  it  indeed  may  cleaye  its  natal  gloom. 
Its  doubtful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
l¥ith  thy  beloved  name,  thou  child  of  love 
and  light. 


The  toil  which  stole  from  thee  so  many  an 

hour 
Is  ended. — And  the  fruit  is  at  thy  feet ! 
No  longer  where  the  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
With  interlaced  branches  mix  and  meet, 
Or  where  ^ith  sound  like  many  voices  sweet 
Water-falls  leap  among  wild  islands  green 
Which   framed  for  my    lone  boat  a  lone 

retreat 
Of  moss-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be 

seen: 
Bat  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has 

ever  been. 


Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear 

friend,  when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from 

youth  did  pass; 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep:  a  fresh  Maydawn  it  was, 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering 

grass. 
And  wept  I  knew  not  why ;  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that  alas ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes. 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and 

of  foes. 


And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked 
around — 

Bat  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming 
eyes. 

Which  poured  the  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 
ground — 

So  without  shame,  I  spake: — I  will  be  wise, 


And  jus^  Bad  free,  and  otiM,  if  in  w^ 
Such  power;  for  I  grow  weary  to  b* 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  otill  tyrmr- 
Without  reproach  or  check. — 1  thcs 

trowled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calia,  an^  ' 

meek  aosd  I  :. 


And  from  that  hoar  did  I  with  t^r 
thewgrht 

Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  m-  • 
lore; 

Yet  nothing  that  my  tyraata  Itaew  or  u. 

I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  mtm  • 

Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  sonl.  »• 

It  might  walk  forth  to  war  aiaongie-.r. 

Thus  power  and  hope    were   strrnr: 


Within  me,  till  there  came   open  mj 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  witk  i 
I  piaed. 


Alas,  that  lore  should  he  a  blight  sw**- 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  ?.*> 
Such  once   I   sought   in  vain;   thn  .» 

desfMur, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  i^* ' 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  s!a: 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  fabe  to  sf 
Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weigh  U  «: 

stone 
Which    crushed  and    withered   m\w 

conid  not  hr 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog  aalil  rcvi^.v 

thee. 


Thou  friend,  whose  presence  on  ny  wr 

heart 
Fell  like  bright  spring  upon  some  h'  r 

phun  ; 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  tk^i  « 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mort4. 
Of  custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  t* 
To  walk  as  free  as  light  tlie  cloud*  v. 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  thm  hn  • 

in  vaia 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  *>*- 
To  meet  thee  from  the    woes  vhi.^ 

begirt  it  Il.-^c 


No  more  alone  through  the  world's  iti 


Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  int- 
I  journeyed  now:  no  more  compaainr'  • 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  wmi 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  otera  eomum 
When  poverty  can  blight  the  jast  and  j 
When  infiuny  dares  mock  the  ianocrnt 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  the  n 

titnde 
To  trample:  this  was  oars, and  we  qb^U  . 

stood! 
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9ow  has  descended  a  terener  hoar, 

knd  with  inconsUuit  fortune  friends  return ; 

Though  suffering  leuTei  the  knowledge  and 

the  power, 
^hich  saye : — let  ecom  he  not  repaid  with 

•com. 
knd  from  thy  side  two  gentle  hahes  are  horn 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus  are  we 
klost  fortunate heneath  lifers heaming  mom; 
kud  these  delights,  and  thou,  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 


s  it  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 
lut  strike  the  prelude  to  a  loftier  strain? 
)r  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
$oon  pause  in  silence  ne^er  to  sound  again. 
Though  it  might  shake  the  anarch  Custom's 

,    reign, 
ind  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own 

sway, 
tlolier  than  was  Amphion's  ?  it  would  foin 
ieply  in  hope — ^but  I  am  worn  away, 
ind  death  and  love  are  yet  contending  for 

their  prey. 


ind  what  art  thou?  I  know,  hut  dare  not 

speak: 
rime  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 
If  et  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek, 
knd  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
knd  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears,, 
knd  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
s  whispered  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears: 
knd,throughthineeyes,eTeninthysoul  I  see 
i  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally. 


They  say  that  thou  wert  lorely  from  thy 

birth, 
)f  glorious  parents,  thou  aspiring  child. 

wonder  not — for  one  then  left  this  earth 
iVhose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
^hich  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  nndefiled 
)f  its  departing  glory ;  still  her  fame 
»hines  on  thee,  through  the  tempests  dark 

and  wild 
iVhich  shake  these  latter  days,  and  thou 

canst  claim 
The  shelter  from  thy  sire,  of  an  immortal 

name. 


Ine  Toice  came  forth  from  many  a  mighty 

spirit, 
l¥hich  was  the  echo  of  three  thousand  years ; 
knd   the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute  to 

hear  it, 
ks  some  lone  man,  who  in  a  desart  hears 
The  music  of  his  home: — unwonted  fears 
«*ell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race, 
knd  fiith  and  custom  and  low-thoughted  cares 
jike  thunder-stricken  dragons,  for  a  space 
jeft  the  torn  human  heart,  their  food  and 

dwelling-place. 


Truth's    deathless    Toice    pauses    among 

mankind ! 
If  there  must  be  no  response  to  my  cry — 
If  men  must  rise  and  stamp  with  ftiry  blind 
On  his  pure  name  who  loves  them,— thou 

and  I, 
Sweet  friend !  can  look  from  our  tranquillity 
Like  lamps   into  the  world's  tempestuous 

night,^ 
Two  tranquil  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing 

Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering  sea- 
man's sight. 

That  bum  from  year  to  year  with  unextin- 
guished light. 


LINES 

wnrmv  among  tub  buoamxaii   hills. 

SvN-GiBT  City,  thou  hast  been 

Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 

Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 

Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now, 

With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 

Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 

From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 

Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 

Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 

O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 

And  all  is  in  its  antient  state. 

Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 

With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 

Like  a  rock  of  ocean^s  own. 

Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 

As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 

Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 

Will  spread  his  sail  and  seise  his  oar 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep* 

Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep, 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 

O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 


Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivering  through  aerial  gold. 
As  I  now  behold  them  here, 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms. 
Like  pollution-nourished  worais, 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling. 
Murdered,  and  now  mouldering : 
But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shako 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch*s  hold 
All  the  kevs  of  dungeons  cold. 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chained  like  thee,  ingloriously. 
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Thoii  and  all  thy  sister-band 

Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 

Twining  memories  of  old  time 

"With  new  rirtnes  more  snhlime; 

If  not,  perish  thou  and  they ! 

Clouds  which  stain  troth's  rising  day 

By  her  sun  consumed  away, 

Earth  can  spar«  ye;  while  like  flowers. 

In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours, 

From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 

With  more  kindly  hlossoniing. 

Perish !  let  there  only  be 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea« 

As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally. 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 

Than  the  tattered  pall  of  time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan; 

That  a  tempest-ch^aving  swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 

By  the  might  of  evil  dreams. 

Found  a  nest  in  thee;  and  ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 

That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 

O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit. 

Chastening  terror:  what  though  yet 

Poesy's  unfailing  river. 

Which  through  Albion  winds  for  ever. 

Lashing  witli  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  poet's  grave. 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled ! 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 

Aught  thine  own,— oh,  rather  say. 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 

Overcloud  a  snnlikc  soul! 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scamnnder's  wasting  springs ; 

As  divinest  Skakspeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 

Like  omniscient  power,  which  ho 

Imaged  *mid  mortality; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarh's  urn 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchlesH  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  iincartbly ;  so  thou  art, 

Mighty  spirit:  ko  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  snn  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  liberty. 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread. 
And  the  beams  of  morn  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now, 
Like  its  glory  long  ngo. 
By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  cloud 
Many-domed  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
'Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain. 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  garner  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 


With  the  purple  TinCa^  stiib. 
Heaped  upon  the  creaking  waia. 
That  the  bruUl  Celt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  aword 
Lies  unchanged,  tboa^h  maov  a  l<>ri 
Like  a  weed  whose  ahade  is  pstMo. 
Overgrows  this  regiea's  foisoa. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  rome 
To  destruction's  harreat-hoaic : 
Men  must  reap  the  things  they  tow. 
Force  from  force  mnat  ever  floir. 
Or  worse !  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  c^anaot  chsncf 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  rcvcag? 

Pndna,  thou,  within  whese  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sta, 
Played  at  dire  for  Esxelin, 
Till  Death  cried :  I  win,  I  win ! 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wagrr. 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  T ice-Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o'er, 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can. 
And  since  that  time,  aye  long  hehrt. 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  khnrt. 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  fellow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow, 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning. 
Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning ; 
Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 
Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 
It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  bctraj : 
Once  remotest  nations  came 
To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 
When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 
On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth: 
Now  new  fires  from  antique  li}?iit 
Spring  beneath  the  wide  worW'«  mic^N 
But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee, 
Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 
As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 
In  the  depth  of  piny  dells. 
One  light  flame  among  the  brakf*. 
While  the  boundless  forest  shsfcra, 
And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom: 
The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  drsil« 
He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  M. 
Howling  through  the  darkened  tif 
With  myriad  tongues  vietorionniji 
And  sinks  down  in  fears  so  thou, 
O  Tyranny,  beboldest  now 
Light  around  thee,  and  then  hrflrr«t 
The  loud  flames  ascend  and  fesre st : 
Grovel  on  the  earth:  aye,  hid« 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride ! 
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on  dearends  sroand  me  now: 
N  the  noon  of  auionin*8  g|ow, 
lB<*n  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
( e  tt  Taporoug  amethy«t« 

an  air-diMoUed  star, 
n^linj^  li^^ht  and  ftngrance,  far 
i»iii  the  curved  horison*a  bound 

the  point  of  hearen's  profound 
Ik  the  overflpwing  sky, 
d   the  plains  that  Mlcnt  He 
iclementh,  the  learea  unsoddrn 
li«'re  the  infant  Prott  haii  trodden 
ith  hi*  raominr-winged  fcrt, 
hone  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet; 
id  the  red  and  golden  vines. 
t*rcing  with  their  trellised  linco 
le  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 
le  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 
kin  ting  from  this  hoarj  tower 

the  windless  air;  the  flower 
timroering  at  my  feet;  the  line 
r  the  oli?e-sandaled  Apennine 

the  south  dimly  islanded; 
id  the  Alps,  whose  mows  are  spread 
i^h  between  the  clonds  and  snn; 
iid  of  liTinr  things  eaitli  one ; 
nd  my  spirit  which  so  long 
arkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, 
iterpenetrated  lie 
y  the  glory  of  the  sky : 
e  it  love,  light,  harmony, 
dour,  or  the  soul  of  all 
'hich  from  hearen  like  dew  doth  fall 
r  the  mind  which  feeds  this  rerae 
ropling  the  lone  nniTerac. 

oon  descends,  and  after  noon 

iitumn*s  evening  meets  me  soon, 

ending  the  infantine  moon, 

nd  that  one  star,  which  to  her 

Iniost  seems  to  minister 

Inlf  the  crimson  light  she  brings 

roin  the  snnsefs  radiant  springs: 

nd  the  soft  dreams  of  the  morn, 

Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 

*n  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 

Mid  remembered  agonies, 

^he  frail  hark  of  this  lone  being;) 

*as««  to  other  sufferers  fleeing, 

ind  its  antient  pilot,  Pain, 

;iu  beside  the  belin  again. 

)ther  flowering  islea  mast  be 

n  the  sea  of  life  and  agony : 

)ther  spirits  float  and  flee 

)*er  that  gnlphs  even  now,  perhaps, 

)n  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 

^Vith  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 

r*or  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  Rome  calm  and  blooming  cove, 

^V  here  for  me,  and  those  1  love, 

VliiT  n  windless  bower  be  built. 

Kar  from  passtoa,  pain,  and  guilt. 

In  a  dril  *mid  lawny  hills, 

\\  hich  the  wiM  aea-mnrmur  fills. 


And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round, 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine: 

We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

fly  that  clime  divine  and  calm. 

And  the  winds,  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

I'he  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood: 

They,  not  it  would  change ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  tuIu, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 


ODE  TO.  THE  WEST -WIND. 

O,  wuA  West-wind,  thou  breath  of  antnmn^a 

being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  ieavca 

dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter 

fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes :  O  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  eold  and 

low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grare,  until 
'Itiine  axure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o*er  the  dreamiag  emrth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill: 
Wild  spirit  which  art  moving  every  where; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  oh  hear ! 


Thou  oa  whose  stream,  ^mid  the  steep  sky*s 
commotion. 

Loose  clonds  like  earth^s  decay  lag  leaves  are 
shed. 

Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven 


Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
Oa  the  blue  surffiice  of  thme  airy  surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 
Of  some  fierce  Mcnad,  even  from  the  dim 

verge 
Of  the  horlson  to  the  senith's  height. 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.  Thou 

dirgfi 
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Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  thit  closing 

night 
IrVill  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepalchre, 
Vaalted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 
Of  Yapoars,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  hurst:  O, 

hear! 


Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer- 
dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  hy  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 
Beside  a  pumice-isle  in  Baie*s  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 
All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them! 

thou, 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 
Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while   far 

below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which 

wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 
Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with 

fear, 
And  tremble,   and  despoil  themselves:  O, 
hear! 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 
A   wave  to  pant  beneath   thy  power,  and 

share 
The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  oh,  uncontrouiable !  if  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood^  and  could  be 
The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have 

striven 
As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  I  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  I  I  bleed ! 
A  heavy  weight  of  hours  ban  chained  and 

bowed 
One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and 

proud. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  I 
The  tnmult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit 

fierce. 
My  spirit!  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 
Ltkewithered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 
Scatter,  as  ft-om  an  unextinguished  hearth. 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  t 
Be  through  my  lips  to  nnawakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!  O  wind. 
If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind? 


LOyE*S  PHILOSOPHT. 

Thb  fountains  mingle  witli  the  rivrr. 

And  tlie  river  with  the  eccu; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever. 

With  a  sweet  emotieos 
Nothing  in  the  world  in  aiiurle; 

All  things  hy  a  law  dii' 
In  one  another's  being  nsii 

Why  not  I  with  thine? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  hi|^h  faraYm. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  aaoibrr; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forwiveB, 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother: 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  e«rth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kisa  the  sra ; 
What  are  all  these  kissioge  worth. 

If  thou  kiss  not  me? 


LEIGH    HUXT. 


EXTRACT     FROM    THE     STOK\ 
RIMINI. 

At  timet  like  these  the  priBcesa  tr:< 

shua 
The  face  of  Paulo  as  too  kind  a  tmr  x 
And,  shutting   up  her  tears  with  rrv 

•igh. 
Would  walk  into  the  air,  and  see  th-  -^ 
And  feel  about  her  all  the  gardrn  r^r^  - 
And  hear  the   birds  thmt  shot  the*  r- 

boa^lu  brtii  «: 


A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rw^ 
Walled  round  with  trees,  and  endirx 

wood: 
Indeed  the  whole  was  leafy;  and  it  K.' 
A  winding  stream  about  it,  clear  ssk!  c 
That  danced  from  shade  to  shade.  <l.. 

its  way 
Seemed  smiling  with  delight  to'fcf  1 1^  <- 
There  was  the  pouting  rose^  both  ri% 

white. 
The  flamy  heart*e-eaae,  flashed  with  p  ' 

light. 
Blush-hiding  strawberry,    svoay-ro.  . 

liex. 
Hyacinth,    handsome    wiUi   bis   rlovt  - 

,  locks. 
The  lady  lily,  looking  gently  dewn. 
Pure  lavender,  to  lay  in  bridal  govn 
The  daisy,  lovely  on  both  sides,— to  « 
All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  hrr«  r  • 
With  plots  of  grass,  and  perfomrd  > 

between 
Of  citron,  honeysuckle,  nod  jessamin^ 
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til  orange,  whose  wann  leaves  so  finely 

salt, 
d  look  as  if  they *d  shade  a  golden  fruit ; 
d  midst  the  flowers,  turfed  round  beneath 

a  shade 
circling  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  played, 
d  'twist  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water 

bright, 
hich  through  the  darksome  tops  glimmer- 
ed with  showering  light, 
now  you  walked  beside  an  odorous  bed 
'  gorgeous  hues,  white, asure,  golden,  red; 
id  now  turned  off  into  a  leafy  walk, 
c»se  and  continuous,  fit  for  lorers'  talk ; 
id  now  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 
I) ward  and  onward  o'er  the  veWet  sod, 
*lt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  and  sweet, 
id  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet; 
tid  then  perhaps  you  entered  upon  shades, 
illowed   witlt  dells  and  uplands  'twixt  the 

glades, 
hrough  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and 

then, 
ooked  lordly  forth  with  many-windowed 

ken; 
land  of  trees,  which  reaching  round  about, 
1  shady  blessing  stretched  their  old  arms 

out, 
Ir'ith  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nooks, 
'o  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 
V'here  at  her  drink  you  started  the  slim 

deer, 
Lrtreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear, 
^nd  all  about  the  birds  kept  leafy  house, 
ind  sung  and  sparkled  in  and  OQt  the  boughs ; 
ind  all  about  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 
;iearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laughed 

through ; 
Lnd  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seats, 
»ome  in  the  open  walks,  some  ia  retreats ; 
*Vith  bowering  leaves  o*erhead,  to  which 

the  eye 
^oked  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully,^ 
'lares  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made, 
kVhere,  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow 

shade. 
The  slender  tranka,  to  inward  peeping  sight. 
Thronged  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green 

light. 


Bttt  'twixt  the    wood  and  flowery  walks 

halfway. 
And  formed  of  both,  the  loveliest  portion  lay, 
A  spot,  that  struck    yon   like    enchanted 

ground : — 
It  was  a  shallow  dell,  set  in  a  mound 
Of  iloptng  shrubs,  that  mounted  by  degrees. 
The  birch  and  poplar  mixed  with  heavier 

trees; 
Frtim  under  which,  sent  through  a  marble 

spent, 
Bstwiit  the  dark  wet  green,  a  rill  gushrd 

out, 
M'hose  low  sweet  talking  seemed  as  if  it  said 
Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade : 


The  ground  within  was  lawn,  with  plots  of 

flowers 
Heaped  towards  the  centre,  and  with  ci|ron-> 

bowers; 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  clustered  about 
With  b^y  and  myrtle,  and  just  gleaming  out. 
Lurked  a  pavilion, — a  delicious  sight. 
Small,  marble,  well-proportioned,  mellowy 

white. 
With  yellow  vine-leaves  sprinkled,— bat  no 

^  more, — 
And  a  young  orange  either  side  the  door. 
The  door  was  to  the  wood,   forward,  and 

square. 
The  rest  was  domed  at  top,  and  circnlar ; 
And  through  the  dome  the  only  light  came  in. 
Tinged,  as  it  entered,  with  the  vine-leaves 

thin. 

It  was  a  beauteous  piece  of  ancient  skill. 
Spared  from  the  rage  of  war,  and  perfect 

still ; 
By  most  supposed  the  work  of  fairy-hands. 
Famed  for  luxurious  taste,   and  choice  of 

lands, — 
Alclna,  or  Morgana, — who  from  fights 
And  errant  fame  inveigled  amorous  knights. 
And  lived  with  them   in   a   long  round  of 

blisses. 
Feasts,  concerts,  baths,  and  bower-enshaded 

kisses. 
But  Hwas  a  temple,   as  its  sculpture  told. 
Built  to  the  nymphs  that  haunted  there  of 

old; 
For  o'er  the  door  was  carved  a  sacrifice 
By  girls  and  shepherds  brought,  with  reve- 
rent eyes. 
Of  sylvan  drinks  and  foods,simplp  and  sweet. 
And  goats  with  struggling  horns  and  planted 

feet: 
And  on  a  line  with  this  ran  round  about 
A  like  relief,  touched  exquisitely  out. 
That  shewed,  in  various  scenes,  the  nymphs 

themselves: 
Some  by  the  water-side  on  bowery  shelves 
Leaning  at  will, — some  in  the  water  sporting 
With  sides  half  swelling  forth,  and  looks  of 

courting, — 
Some  in  a  flowery  dell,  hearing  a  swain 
Play  on  his  pipe,  till  the  hills  rang  again,-^ 
Some  tying  up  their  long  moist  hair,— somo 

sleeping 
Under  the  trees,  with  fannsand  satyrs  poep- 

Or,  sidelong-eyed,  pretending  not  to  see 
The  latter  in  the  brakes  come  creepingly. 
While  their  forgotten  urns,  lying  about 
In  the  green  herbage,  let  the  water  out. 
Never,  be  sure,  before  or  since  was  seen 
A  summer-house  so  fine  in  snch  a  nest  of 
green. 

All  the  green   garden,   flower-bed,  shade, 

and  plot, 
Fraacesca  loved,  but  most  of  all  this  spot. 

W  T 
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Whenever  she  valked  forth,  whererer  went 
About  the  grounds,  to  this  At  last  she  bent 
Here  she  had  brought  a  lute  and  a  few 

books; 
Here  would  she  lie  for  hours  with  gratelhl 

looks. 
Thanking  at  heart  the  sunshine  and  the 

leaTOs, 
The  summer  vainHlropB  counting  from  the 

eaves. 
And  all  that  promising  calm  smile  we  see 
In  nature's  face,  when  we  look  patiently. 
Then  would  she  think  of  heaven;  and  you 

might  hear 
Sometimes,  when  every  thing  was  hushed 

and  clear» 
Her  gentle  voice   fh>m  out    those   shades 

emerging. 
Singing  the  evening-anthem  to  the  Virgin. 
The  gardeners  and  the  rest,  who  served  the 

place. 
And  blest  whenever  they  beheld  her  face. 
Knelt    when   they    heard    it,   bowing  and 

uncovered. 
And  felt  an  if  in  air  some  sainted  beauty 

hovered. 

One  day,— Hwas  on  a  summer-afternoon, 
Wlien  airs  and  gurgling  brooks  are  best  in 

tune, 
And  grasshoppers  are  loud,  and   day-work 

done. 
And  shades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun, — 
The  princess  came  to  her  accustomed  bower 
To  get  her,  if  she  could,  a  sootliing  hour. 
Trying,  as  she  was  used,  to  leave  her  cares 
Without,  and  slumberously  enjoy  the  airs, 
And  the  low- talking  leaves,  and  that  cool 

light 
The  vines  let  in.  and  all  that  hushing  sight 
Of  closing  wood  seen  through  the  opening 

door. 
And  distant  plash  of  waters  tumbling  oVr, 
And  smell  of  citron-blooms,  and  fifty  luxuries 


She  tried,  as  usual,  for  the  trial's  sake. 
For  even  that  diminished  her  heart-ache; 
And  never  yet,  how  ill  soe'er  at  ease. 
Came  she  for  nothing,  midst  the  flowers  and 

trees 
Yet  somehow  or  another,  on  that  day. 
She  seemed  to  feel  too  lightly  borne  away,— 
Too  much  relieved, — too  much  inclined  to 

draw 
A  careless  joy  from  every  thing  she  saw. 
And  looking  ronnd.her  with  a  new-born  eye, 
As  if  some  tree  of  knowledge  had  been  nigh. 
To  taste  of  nature,  primitive  and  free. 
And  bask  at  ease  in  her  heart's  liberty. 

Painfully  clear  those  rising  thoughts  ap- 
peared. 

With  something  dark  at  bottom  that  she 
feared; 


And  snatching  from  the  fieUo  her  tWir- 


She  reached   oVr-hettd,  aad  look  hn  • 

a  hook. 
And  fell  to  reading  with  an  fixed  ss  i  • 
As  though  she  had  boea  wrapt  i ' 
the 


TwM   Laancelot    of    the   Lake,  a  I 
That  like  a  trumpet,  mmd9  yoenc  : 


Yet  had  a  softer  note  that  ohaak  still  m  i 
She  had  berua  it  but  the  day  beforr . 
And  read  with  a  full  heart,  half  •«<t: 


How  old  King  Ban  waa  spoiled  of  til  ^ 
But  one  fiiir  castle :  how  one  •■BmT « 
With  his  fair  queen  aad  rhiM  he  wm  •' 
To  ask  the  great  King  Arthur  for  &««;«' 
How  reaching  by  hioMcIf  a  hill  at  4^- 
He  turned  to  give  his  caotle  a  but  t « i 
And  saw  its lar  white  Ikce:  aadhowi*- 
As  he  was  looking,  burst  in  Tolmni'^     i 
And  good  King  Ban  aaw  all  that  bf  «i 

worth. 
And  his  fair  castle,  burning  ta  the  ?r  . 
So  that  his  wearied  paUe  felt  of  ^r  v    I 
And  he  lay  down,  aad  said  a  fnyrf  «  i 
For  those  he  loved,  aad  hrahe  his  pf^v  I 

heart. 
Then  read  she  of  the  fueen  with  hrr  v 

rhild^ 
How  she  came  np,  aad  nearly  had  g<»e''  « 
And  how,  in  journeying  on  ia  her  4**- 
She  reached  a  lake,  and  net  a  la^v  t  ^ 
Who  pitied  her,  and  took  the  babT.i 
Into  her  arms,  when  lo,  with  rIoMftc  ' 
She  sprang  up  all  at  once,  like  bir^     i 

brake, 
And^  vanished  with  him  underarath  ih 
The  mother's  feelings  we  as  well  BIST  ,^.* 
The  fairy  of  the  place  that  lady  «» 
And  Launcelot  (so  the  boy  wao  called  1 1-*    i 
Her  inmate,  till  in  search  of  knight.^     i 
He  went  to  Arthur's  court,  aad  p^y-  | 

part 
So  rarely,  and  displayed  so  fraak  a  It- 
That  what  with  all  his  channa  of  U*^ 

limh. 
The  Queen  Genevra  fell  in  love  with  I  » 
And   here,    with  growing   interest   n 

readiag. 
The  princess,  doubly  fixed,   wao  nc«    > 

cecdii^. 


Ready  she  sat  with  one  hnnd  to  tnm  •>  ' 
The  leaf,   to  which  her  thonghu   r«* 

before. 
The   other  propping  her  white  brov 

throwing 
Its  ringlets  out,  under  the  skylight  frU  « 
So  sat  she  fixed ;  and  ao  observed  ««•  » 
Of  one,  who  at  the  door  stood  teadrt:* 
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iulo« — who  froNi  a  #M<iW  neeing  h«*r 
>  straight  acniM  tb«  lawo,  mad  gneiwing 

wher^ 
id  ihoaghl  she  was  ia  lean,  aad  fooad 

that  daj 
m  usual  eiTorts  vata  to  keep  away. 
>Iay  I  como  ia? **  said  he:~it  made  her 

•Urt,-- 
liat  eniiliag  voice ; — she  coloured,  pressed 

her  heart 
roomeat,  as  for  hreath,  aad  lliea  with  free 
id  usual  taae  said:  *K)  yes»— certaialj.** 


fiere's  apt  to  be,  at  coasrloat  tineo  like 

1  alfeclatioB  of  a  bright-ejrd  rase, 
1  air  of  somethtag  quite  sercae  aad  sure, 
I  if  to  seem  so,  was  to  be  secure : 
ith  this  the  lovers  met,  with  this  they 

■poke, 
itii   this  they  sat  dowa  to  the  self-same 

bosk, 
lid  Paulo,  by  degrees,  gently  embraced 
ith  one  permitted  arm  her  lo«ely  waist; 
nd   both  their  cheeks,  like  peaches  oa  a 

tree, 
rnned  with  a  touch  together  thrilllngly ; 
nd  oVr  the  book  they  huag,  aad  aothiog 

said, 
nd  every  liageriag  page  grew  longer  as 

they  read. 

■  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart 
hrir  colour  change,  they  came  upon  the  part 
•  here  foad  Geaevra,  with  her  flame  loag 

anrst, 
niiled  npoa  Lauacelot  when  he  kissed  her 

first  :^ 
hat  touch,  at  last,  through  every  fibre  slid ; 
nd  Paulo  tnroed,scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
nly  he  frit  he  could  no  more  dissemble, 
nd  kissed  her,  mouth  to  month,  all  la  a 

tremble, 
nd  were  those  hearts,  and  sweet  was  that 

loag   kins: 
irred  be  love  from  sight,  whateVr  it  h. 
Ur  world  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o*er, 
isperste  the  joy.— That  day  they  read  ao 


CHARLES   LA^IB. 


HESTER. 

Vass  maideas  such  as  Hester  die, 
*hrir  place  ye  may  aot  woll  supply, 
hough  ye  amoag  a  Ihousaad  try, 
With  vaia  eadcavoar. 


A  month  or  more  hath  she  beea  dead, 
Yet  cannot  1  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
Aad  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  ia  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  jov  ao  common  rate. 
That  flushM  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call:— if  *twaii  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  iaherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker-rale, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 
But  she  was  trainM  in  Nature^s  school. 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  utirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk*«  keen  Kight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  sili-nt  shore. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  sammer-moming, 

When  from  thy  chearfal  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  apon  the  day, 
A  bliM  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-waraing  V 


THE   OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

I  BAva  had  playmates,  I  have  had  conn- 
pan  ions, 

la  my  daye  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school- 
days. 

All,  all  are  goae,  the  old  ffuniliar  fkcoa. 

I  have  beea  hiaghiag,  I  have  beea  caronsiag, 
Driaktag  late,  sitting  late,  witli  my  boson- 
cronies. 
All,  all  are  goae,  the  old  familiar  feces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  amoag  womea ! 
Closed  are  her  doors  oa  me,  I  must  not  tee 

her — 
All,  all  are  goae,  the  old  familiar  faceo. 


I  have  a  friead,a  kiader  ffrieadhasaonuui 
Like  aa  iagrate,  I  left  my  friead  abraptly  | 
Left  him,  to  moso  oa  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  raaad  the  haanto  of  mj 
childhood; 

Earth  seemed  a  dcoart  I  was  bouad  to  tra- 
verse, 

Soekiag  la  iad  the  old  familiar  fiiccs. 
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Friend    of  my   botom,  thoa  more   than  a 

brother. 
Why  wert  not  thou  horn  in  my  father's 

dwellinf^? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  facea — 

How  tome  tliey  haye  died,  and  some  they 

have  left  me,       » 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


A  FAREWELL   TO  TOBACCO. 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 

Strait  confound  my  stammering  Terse, 

If  I  <ran  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  shew, 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  bo 

A  constraint  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  for  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 

Bacchus*  black  servant,  negro  fine; 

Sorcerer,  that  mak*st  us  dote  upon 

Thv  begrimed  complexion, 

And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 

More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 

Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 

'GainiTt  women :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 

Much  too  in  the  female  way. 

While  thou  suckst  the  laVring  breath 

Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 

That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 

And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  as. 

Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 

While  each  man,  thro*  thy  heightening  steam, 

Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 

And  all  about  us  does  express 

(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 

A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  shew  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us. 
And,  for  those  allowed  features, 
Pne  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Likenst  us  to  fell  chimeras. 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov'd  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
Hi*  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou, 


That  but  by  reflex  < 
What  his  deity  can  do. 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  nsiivdef 
Some  few  vapours  thoa  raayst  raise. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  anuzr. 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  imparl. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bora. 
The  old  world  was  sore  forlorn. 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god*s  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  cmly  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart, 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfame 
Chemic  art  did  ne*er  preoome 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  stiais. 
None  so  so v 'reign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
FramM  again  no  second  smelL 
Roses,  violets,  bat  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  acent. 

Stinking*st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  month  and  fog  of  the  m.-f 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foysoa. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poisos. 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite— Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtne; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  y^ 
*Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blam*d  thef ': 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  defam'd  tht; 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abase. 
Such  as  perplext  lovers  ase. 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  no  strile. 
They  borrow  language  of  disliLf ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  adiniring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that*s  evil. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe,— 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express. 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 
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Ir,  as  men,  conatraiii*d  to  part 
¥ith  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 
Vhile  their  sorrow's  at  the  height, 
lose  discrimination  quite, 
Lnd  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
>  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
}n  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
?  hence  they  feel  it  death  to  seyer, 
^hough  it  he,  as  they,  perforce, 
ruiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

*or  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 

^iendliest  of  plants,  that  I  mast)  leave  thee. 

^or  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 

¥ould  do  any  thing  hot  die, 

Lnd  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 

iong  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 

tut,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 

L  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 

Sver  after,  nor  will  bate 

Lny  tittle  of  her  state, 

Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 

\o  1,  from  thy  converse  forced. 

The  old  name  and  style  retain, 

L  right  Katherine  of  Spain; 

Lnd  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 

>f  the  blest  Tobacco-Boys; 

^here  though  I,  bv  sour  physician, 

Lm  debarred  the  full  fruition 

)f  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 

Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 

Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 

jike  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife ; 

Lnd  still  live  in  the  by-places 

Ind  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 

Ind  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 

In  unconquer'd  Canaanite. 


TO     T.    L.    H. 

Model  of  thy  parent  dear, 

Serious  infant  worth  a  fear: 

n  thy  unfaultering  visage  well 

Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Tell, 

tYhen  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good, 

kiotionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; 

Sruileless  traitor,  rebel  mild, 

[Convict  unconscious,  culprit-child ! 

Sates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

4ave  been  to  thee  thy  nursery-door ; 

I^hains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cells 

:4ave  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells; 

IrValls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Jave  hemmed  thy  faultless  weakness  in; 

Sear  thy  sinless  bed  bli^k  guilt 

tier  discordant  house  hath  built, 

Ind  filled  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

iights,  by  thee  not  understood — 

Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress, 

That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  g^ess! 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 


Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour. 

That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 

Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee; 

Shall  in  o'er-flowing  measure  meet  thee, 

She  shall  recompense  with  cost 

For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 

Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  lov'd  hill, 

Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 

Of  health  and  pastime.    Birds  shall  sing 

For  thy  delight  each  May-morning. 

'Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  phiy. 

Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 

Then  thy  prison's  lengthened  bound 

Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 

And  while  thou  fillest  thy  lap  with  flowers. 

To  make  amends  for  wintery  hours. 

The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  placo, 

Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efi*ace 

Each  vestige  of  untimely  care. 

That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there ; 

And  on  thy  every  look  impress 

A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguil'd, 
Thornton  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 


TO    MISS    KELLY. 

Yov  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain. 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honor  down 
To'  please  that  many-headed  beast  the  town. 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for 

gain; 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors*  train. 
You  keep  vour  native  dignity  of  thought ; 
I'he  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  due  unto  yonr  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot 

trace. 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how — 
^nd  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  ftice, 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


THE    FAMILY- NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name. 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no 

higher; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same.  , 
Perchance  some  shepherd  onLincoInian  plains. 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow-swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  returned, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  his  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  hurn'd. 
Whatever  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings 

came, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,gentle  name. 
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GEORGE    CROLY. 


SATAN. 

FBOX    A    nCTVBB    MX    BIB  THOMAS  lAWBBMCB. 

SaUB  dilated  itood. 

^        Milton. 

Pbincb  or  the  fairn!  aronnd  thcfi  sweep 
The  hillowa  of  the  Irarning  deep ; 
Above  thee  low'rs  the  •alien  fire. 
Beneath  thee  barats  the  flaniing  npire  ; 

And  on  thy  alcepless  iriiiion  riae 

Heli*a  living  cluuda  of  agoniea. 

But  thoa  dost  like  a  mountain  stand, 

The  spear  unlifted  in  thy  hand  ; 

Thy  gorgeous  eye,—  a  comet  shorn, 

Cairn  into  utter  darkneas  born  ; 
A  naked  giant,  stern,  sublime, 
ArmM  in  despair,  and  scommg  Time. 

On  thy  cnrrd  lip  is  throned  disdain, 
That  may  revenge,  but  not  complain: 
Thy  mighty  cheek  is  firm,  tho*  pale, 
There  smote  the  blast  of  fiery  hail, 
Yet  wan,  wild  beauty  liiigrrs  there, 
The  wreck  of  aa  archangel's  sphere. 

Thy  forehead  wears  no  diadem — 
The  king  is  in  thy  eye-balPs  beam; 
Tfiy  form  is  grandeur  unsubdncd. 
Sole  Chief  of  HeU's  dark  multitude. 

Thou  prison 'd,  ruinM,  unforgiven! 

Yet  fit  to  master  all  but  Heaven. 


WEDDED    LOVE. 

Thbbh  is  a  love!  His  not  the  wandering  fire 
That  muirt  be  fed  on  folly,  or  expire; 
Gleam  of  polluted  hearta,  the  meteor-ray 
That  fades  as  rises  Reason's  nobler  day; 
Bat  pasaion  made  estteniiai,  holy,  bright, 
Like  the  raised  dead,  our  dust  transfonuM 

to  light. 
Earth  has  its  pangs  for  all;    its  happiest 

breast 
Not  hia  who  meets  them  least,  but  bears 

them  best. 
Life  must  be  toil!  yet  oh,   tliat  toil  how 

drear ! 
Bat  for  this  soother  of  its  brief  trarcer. 
The  charm  that  virtue,  beauty;  fondneaabind, 
Till  the  mind  mingles  with  its  kindred  mind! 
*Tis  not  the  cold  romancer's  ecstacy. 
The  flame  new-lit  at  every  passing  eye, 
Bal  the  high  impulse  that  the  stately  soul 
Feela  alow  cngroaa  it,  but  engroaa  it  whole  $ 


Yet aeeka  it  not, my,  tann  wHh  stench 
On  its  own  weakneaa  that  mm  wear  a  '& 
Still  wreatling  with  tfae  aogvl,  till  H*;- 
Feela  all  the  atrength  slefadbrd  from  ii* » 
Then  join 'd,  and  josa'd  Car  ever,  lav  ia?  '» 
Life's  darkest  honn  arte BoetvaMl flsct  asv 
Hand  link'd  in  haod,  the  wedded  pa^  f^- 
Thro'  the  worlds  Omogcia,  aUil  aarlbir: 


On  earth,  one  heart,  one  liopfti  ear  >> 
One  cloaing  hoar,  mw  indmded  tanl 


JOAXNA    BAILUE. 


COLUMBUS*    FIRST    VIEW  f 
AMERICA. 

It  waa  a  land,  uanuirred  hj  art, 
To  pleaae  the  eye  aod  cheer  the  iM^rt: 
The  nativea'  airople  hats  wfve  srrs 
Peeping  their  palmy  groTca  beiwrrt- 
Groves,  where  each  dome  of  avrrp;  tu- 
In  air  of  morning  gently  heaves. 
And,  as  the  deep  vans  fall  and  ri«e, 
Changea  ita  richly  verdant  dyra ; 
A  land  whoae  aimple  aoita  tiH  aov 
Had  scarcely  seen  a  carefal  brov: 
The^  spent  at  will  each  paaaing  day 
In  lightsome  toil  or  active  play. 
Some  their  light  canoca  were  gniiiinr. 
Along  the  shore's  sweet  margin  ^iiH>pr; 
Some  in  the  sunny  sea  were  avimniff;: 
The  bright  waves  o'er    their    rfark  ^' ' 

gleaming : 
Some  on  the  beach  for  ahellfiah  »t<»A(ip:. 
Or  on  the  smooth  aand  gaily  trmipior; 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featly  dancin)r 
>?ith  golden  braid  and  bracelet  gli»'<'^ ' 
By  shelter'd  door  were  inHiata  crrtj^h: 
Or  on  the  ahaded  herbage  aieepiair; 
Gay-feathcr'd  birds  the  air  were  «io;i'*r 
And  parrota  on  their  high  perch  c«'»-  ^- 
While  humming-birda,  like  apark«  »i  ^' 
Twinkled  and  vaniah'd  from  the  sigki 


FISHERMAN'S  SONG. 

No  fiah  stir  in  ear  heaviag  aai, 

And  the  sky  ia  dark,  and  the  night  n  v 

And  we  mnat  ply  the  huty  oar. 

For  the  tide  ia  ebbing  from  the  sbnrr; 

And  sad  are  they  whoae  fiiggata  bars. 

So  kindly  ator'd  liar  aar  retnra. 
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>iir  boftl  it  anwll,  and  the  teiii|irtt  raret, 
knd  nought  is  hcanl  bat  lb«s  iMhiag  waTfl*, 
ind  the  saUea  raar  of  the  aogrjir  tea, 
knd  llif)  wild  wiads  pipiofr  drearily  x 
L  ft  cf-a  and  tempest  rise  ia  vaia, 
^Ve'll  liless  onr  blaaiag  baartbs  agaia. 

*neh  brarely,  Mates  1  ovr  gviding  star 
^iiw  from  its  towerlet  strearaeth  fiir; 
knd  now  along  the  nearing  stmnd, 
in*,  swiftly  mores  yon  flaming  brand : 
lefore  the  midnight-watch  is  post, 
>V(*'II  qaaif  onr  bowl,'  and  ipock  the  blast 


SONG  FROM  THE  BEACON. 

^Vinird-for  gales  the  light  rane  veering, 
letter  dreams  the  dnll  night  cheering  $ 
lighter  heart  the  morning  greeting, 
tubings  of  better  omen  meeting; 
•^yeii  rarh  passing  stranger  wntchiog, 
Cum  i*arh  feeble  rnmour  catching, 
»a,v,   he  riisteth  still  on  earthly  gronnd. 
The  absent  will  retttrn,  the  long,  long  lost 
be  found. 

n  the  tower  the  ward-bell  ringing, 
n  the  conrt  the  carols  singing ; 
liisy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing, 
^ger  steps  the  threshold  pressing  ; 
>pen*d  arms  in  haste  adYaneing, 
\ny  fill  looks  throngh  bliad  tears  glancing ; 
riir  gladsome  boanding  of  his  aged  honnd, 
Miy,  be  in  tmth  is  here,  oar  long,  long  lost 
is  found. 

I ymned  thanks  and  bedcomea  praying, 
»%'ith  sheathed  sword  the  archia  pUiyiag; 
llaion'd  hall  with  torches  burning, 
;hrrrfal  mom  in  peace  returning, 
%»n verse  sweet  that  strangely  borrown 
'reftrnt  bliss  from  former  sorrows — 
),  who  can  tell  each  blessed  sight  and  sonnd. 
That  says,  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long 
lost  Is  found! 


JOHN    KEATS. 


PROCESSION 
AND  HYMN  IN  HONOUR  OF  PAN. 


.KADi'no  the  way,    young 

aloag, 
lesring  the  bardea  of  a  shepherd-ooag; 
•MvU  hoTing  a  white  wicker  o%er^brimm^d 
\ithAprirs  teader  yoongliags:  acxt,  well 

trimm*d. 


A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunbarat  loaka, 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books ; 
Sach  as  sat  listcaing  round  Ap«illo*s  pipo. 
When  the  great  Mij^  for  earth  too  ripe. 
Let  his  dtvmity  overflowing  die 
In  mnsic,  through  the  vales  of  Thessalyx 
Some  idly  traird  their  nheep-hooks  on  the 

ground. 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly-mellow  soaad 
>Vith  ebon-tipped  flutes:  dose  after  these. 
Now  coming  from  benrnth  the  forest -treea, 
A  venerable  priest  fall  soberly. 
Begirt  with  ministering  Imiks:  always  hia 

eye 
Stedfast  apon  the  matted  turf  he  kept, 
A  ad  after  him  his  sncred  vestmeats  swept. 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase, 

milk-white. 
Of  miagled  wine,  out-sparkling  geaerona 

ligbt; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  eovM 

cull  : 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  sUU 
Than  Leda^'s  love,  and  creases  from  the  rill. 
His  aged  brad,  crowaed  with  beechen  wreath, 
Secm'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 
Of  winter  hoar.    Then  came  another  crowd 
Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 
Their  share  of  the  ditty.  After  them  appeared, 
Up-follow*d  by  a  multitude  that  reared 
Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair-wroaght 

car. 
Easily  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  mar 
The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  browa. 
Who  stood  thereia  did  seem  of  great  renown 
Among   the    throng;  his  youth  was  fully 

blown. 
Shewing  like  Gaaymede  to  manhood  grown ; 
And,  for  thoae  simple  times,  his  gamMata 

were 
A  chiefUia-kiag*s:  beneath  his  breast,  half 

bare. 
Was  haag  a  silver  bugle,  aad  betweea 
His  ner%  y  knees  there  hiy  a  boar^near  keeo. 
A  smile  was  oa  his  countenance ;  he  seemVI, 
To  common  lookers-on,  like  one  who  dreamed 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian : 
But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scaa 
A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether-lip. 
And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reias  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotteo  hands:  thea  would 

they  sigh. 
And  thiak  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlet^s  cry. 
Of  logs  piled  soIemnly.—Ah,  well-a-day. 
Why  shoald  our  young  Endymion  pine  away ! 


Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  rang*d. 
Stood  silent  round  the  shrine:  each  look 

vras  changed 
To  sudden  veneratioa :  womea  meek 
BeckonM  their  sons  to  silence;  while  each 

cheek 
Of  vargia-bloom  paled  geatly  for  slight  fear; 
Eadymion  too,  without  a  foreot-pcer 
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Stood,  wan  and  pale,  and  with  an  tmawed  face. 
Among'  bin  brotlicre  of  the  mountain-chate. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
EyM  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least. 
And,  after  lifting  ap  his  aged  hands. 
Thus  spake  he : — '^Men  of  Latmos !  shepherd- 
bands! 
lyhose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks: 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That  overtop  your  mountains ;  whether  come 
From  Tallies  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb; 
Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet 

air  stirs 
Blue  hare-bells  lightly,  and  where  prickly 

furze 
Buds  lavish  gold;   or  ye,   whose  precious 

charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean *s  very  marge. 
Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touchM  with  sounds 

forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old'Triton^s  horn: 
Mothers  and  wives!  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  mountain- 
air; 
And  all  ye,  gentle  girls,  who  foster  up 
Udderless  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup  ' 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  favoured  youth: 
Yea,  every  one  attend !  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 
Night-swollen  mushrooms  ?  Are  not  our  wide 

plains 
Speckled  with  countless  fleeces?  Have  not 

rains 
GreenM  over  April's  lap  ?  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  our  lord. 
The  earth  is  glad :  the  merry  lark  has  ponrM 
His  early  song  against  yon  breesy  sky. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  solemnity." 

Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heaped  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire; 
Anon  he  stained  the  thick  and  spongy  sod  ' 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  It,  and 

while 
Bay-leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant 

pile. 
And    gummy   frankincense    was    sparkling 

bright 
'Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  grayly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 


^*0  thou  I   whoso  mighty  palace-roof  doth 

hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  ovcrshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,life,death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness ; 
Who  lov*st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffied  locks  where  meeting   hazels 

darken; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit, 

and  hearken 


The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reed»- 
In  desolate  places,where  dank  moittar<>  b' 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  otraage  ovcrfr  «. 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx— do  tboc :  > 
By  thy  Love's  milky  brow ! 
By  ail  the  trembling  mazes  that  shf  m 
Hear  as,  groat  Pan ! 


„0  thon,for whose  soul-ooothing  qoit-t  trr  ' 
Passion  their  voices  cooiDgly  amonc  oi\  r. 
What  time  thou  wandereot  at  eTentiii'> 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  ooukin 

•ide 
Of  thine enmossed  realms:  O  thon.tA*) 
Broad-leaved  fig>trees  even  now  forrd"  ? 
Their  ripenM  fruitage  ;  yellow-girtr«l  >• 
Their  golden  honeycombo;  oor  vilUc'^  * 
Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  ^i^ 

com; 
The  chuckling  linnet  ita  five  yomnr  qi'  - 
To  sing  for  thee;  low  creeping strav u*  ^ 
Their  summer-coolness;  pent  up  bott*^ 
Their  freckled  wings ;  yea,  thefreih  UL 

year 
All  its  completions — ^bo  quickly  sear. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  nousuiB  fr 
O  forester  divine! 


"Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  taty  • 
For  willing  service:  whether  to  turpH-^ 
The  squatted  hare,  while  In  half  alfcpic: 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit. 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eaglr'i  a'- 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  drav 
Bewilder*d  shepherds  to  their  path  ar«  ' 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  froih.^  r^ 
And  gather  up  all  fanciCullest  vhelU 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  rrlU. 
And,being  hidden,laugh  at  their  oat-p»'>  " 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leap*^^ 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  Hi'  f*' 
With  silvery  oak-apples  and  fir-cmiw  l»r  »t- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  rioc 
Hear  us,  oh  Satyr-king! 


"O  Hearkener  to  the  load-clapping  ^V.' 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  pr<r> 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  Winder  of  the  S 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  Un^^^ 
Anger  our  huntsmen:  Breather  r«uDd 

farms. 
To  keep  off*  mildews,  and  all  wcather-bi" 
Strange  Ministrant  of  nndescribetf  «<>«' ' 
That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  cr^  ■ 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon: 
Dread  Opener  of  the  mysterioaa  doori 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge- k(^« 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 
The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their ' ' 
With  leaves  about  their  brows! 
Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings;  such  as  Mv 
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loncrptioD  to  the  very  honrne  of  hraren, 
'lirn  leave  the  naked  hrain:    be  still   the 

l<*aTrn, 
"*  hat  up  reading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  •arth 
?i««R,it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth: 
le  still  a  symbol  of  immensity; 
L  finiiament  reflected  in  a  sea; 
in  element  filling  the  space  between; 
in   unknown — but    no    more:   wo   humbly 

screen 
Vith   aplift    hands    our    foreheads    lowly 

bending, 
knd  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean, 
ipnn  thy  Mount  Lycean!'* 


Ivrr  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a 

close, 
i  nhont  from  the  whole  multitude  arose. 
That  lingered  in  the  air  like  djring  rolls 
>f  iibrnpt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
>f  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
I  can  time,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine, 
foung  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
'o  the  swift  treble  pipe  and  humming  string, 
kyc,  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
'o  tunes  forgotten— out  of  memory  : 
*nir  creatures !  whose  young  children's  chil- 
dren bred 
Thermopylae  its  heroes — not  yet  dead, 
tut  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 


THE     MOON. 


-By  the  fend 


Twivt  nothing  and  ereatinn,  I  here  swear, 
Sterne  Apollo !  that  thy  Sister  fair 
s  of  all  these  the  gentlier  mightiest. 
V  hen  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west, 
;he  unobserved  steals  nato  her  throne, 
knd  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone; 
Ls  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient; 
ks  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet!  was  not  bent 
o wards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart; 
in  if  the  ministring  stars  kept  not  apart, 
Vaiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 

>  Moon!  the  oldest  shades  *mong  oldest  trees 
'eel  palpitations,  when  thou  lookest  in  : 

>  Moon!  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
riuHi  dost  bless  e^ery  where  with  silver  lip, 
ii using  dead  things  to  life.  The  sleeping  kine, 
>ouchcd  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields 

divine : 
nnumerable  mounUins  rise,  and  rise, 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 
knd  yet  thy  lienediction  passeth  not 
>ne  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
•V  here  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
fas  thy  fair  face  within  its  trao<|oil  ken, 
Lnd  from  beneath  a  sheltering  it  y-leaf 
I'skes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 


To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house.— The  mighty  deeps. 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine— the  myriad  sea! 
O  Moon!  far-spooming Ocean  bows  to  thee. 
And  Tellus  feels  his  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 


Cynthia!  where  art  thou  now?  What  far 

abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty ?  Alas!  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful:  thy  check  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 
His  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.   Where  dost 

thou  sigh? 
Ah!  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Yesper^s 

eye. 
Or  what  a  thing  is  love!  Tis  She,  but  lo! 
How  changed,  how  full  of  ache,  how  gone 

in  woe! 
She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud;  her  loveliness 
Is  wan  on  Neptone*sblue:  yet  there's  a  stress 
Of  lov  e-spangles,  just  off  yon  cape  of  trees. 
Dancing  upon  the  waves,  as  if  to  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle:  for  down-glancing  thence 
She  fiithoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'erwhelroing  water-courses ;  scaring  out 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and 

fright*ning 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustomed  light- 
ning. 
Where  will  the  splendor  be  content  to  reach  t 
O  Love !  how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach 
Strange    journey  lags!     Wherever    beauty 

dwells. 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells, 
in  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  biasing  sun. 
Thou   poiotest  out  tlie  wny,  and  straight 

'tis  won. 
Amid  his  toil   thou  gav'st  Leander  breath; 
Tbon  Icddest  Orpheus  through  the  gleama 

of  death ; 
Thou  madest  Pluto  bear  thin  element ; 
And  now,  oh  winged  Chieftain,  thou  hast  sent 
A  moon-beam  to  the  deep,  deep  water-world, 
1*0  find  £ndymioo.     On  gold  sand  impearl'd 
With  lily  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white. 
Poor  Cyntliia  greeted  him,  and  sooth'd  her 

light 
Against  his  pallid  fare:  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlessness,  and  suddenly  a  wann 
Of  his  heart's  blood :  'twas  very  sweet ;  he 

stay'd 
His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranced  laid 
His  head  upon  a  tuft  of  straggling  weeds. 
To  taste  the  gentle  moon,  and  freshening 

beads, 
Lash'd  from  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kept  antil  the  rosy  veils 
Mantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  breast,  and 

fana'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sobered  morning  rame 
Meekly  through  billows:— when  like  taper- 
flame 
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Left  midileii  hy  a  dallying^  breath  of  air. 
He  roRe  in  eilenire,  and  once  more  '^^an  fare 
Along  hie  fated  way.     Far  had  he  roamM, 
>\ith  nothing  gave  the  hollow  Tast,  that 

foamM 
AhoTP,  aroand,  and  at  hii  feet ;  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheuii*  imaginingK: 
Old   rnsted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plates 

large 
Of  gone   sea-warriors;    brazen   beaks   and 

targe. 
Rudders  that  for  a  hundred  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  embossM 
\¥ith  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dippM  a  chin 
liut  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  mouldering 

scrolls, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  sculptures 

rude 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox; — then  skeletons  of  man, 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan. 
And  elephant  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.    A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  him ;  and  unless 
Dinn  hnd>  rhac'd  away  that  heaviness. 
He  might  have  died :  but  now,  with  cheered 

feel, 
He  onward  kept ;  wooing  these  thoughts  to 

steal 
About  the  labyrinth  in  his  soul  of  lo^e. 
What  is  there  in  thee,   Moon!   that  thou 

shouldst  move 
My  heart  so  potently?  When  yet  a  child 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast 

smird. 
Thou  seem^st  my  sister ;  hand  in  hand  we 

went 
From  eve  to  morn  across  the  firmament. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  thou  hadst  coolM  their  cheeks  delici- 

ously : 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance, 
Bnt  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could 

dance : 
No    woods    were  green  enough,   no  bower 

divine. 
Until  thou  liftedst  up  thine  eyelids  fine: 
In  sowing-time  ne*er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night. 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright. 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 
Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 
By  thee  were  fashioned  to  the  self-same  end  ; 
And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardours :  thou  wast  the  deep 

glen ; 
Thou    wast   the  mountain-top — the  sage's 

pen— 
The  poet's  harp — the  voice  of  friends— the 

sun; 
Thou  wast  the  river — thoU  wast  glory  won; 


Thou   wast  my  clarion^  blast— thoi  «t> 

my  steed — 
My  goblet  full  of  wine — my  topouwt  irti 
'  rJiou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  loveiy  M'^ 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonised  tone 
My  spirit  struck  from  kII  the  bcaatifai 
On  some  bright  essence  rooid  I  lean,  isd  !• 
Myself  to  immortality. 


THE  EVE  OF   ST.   AGNES. 

St.  Agnes*  Eve— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  wai' 
The  owl,  for  all  hit  feathers,  was  b-<i*><< 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling-  throagh  tkr  U 

sen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woollv  fol<l : 
Numb  were   the  beadsman^s  fingrix  «i 

he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  kirat'. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  »M. 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  wiUmi: 

death. 
Past  the  sweet   virgin's  pictare  wkilf  } ' 

prayer  he  saith. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient  b»h  b  - 
Then  takes  his  lamp,and  riaeth  from  hit  ir^ 
And  back  returneth,  meag-re,  barefoot^' 
Along  the  chapel-aisle  by  slow  degrtf* 
The  sculptnr'd  dead,  on  each  side,  tenr. 

freeze, 
Emprison'd  in  black,  pnr^torial  niU: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dank  ant" 
He  passeth  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fa  • 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  ia  icr  h*- 

and  mails. 


Northward  he  tumeth  throagh  a  littlr^-  * 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  mnsic*t  c  •• 

tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  asd  ^f^ 
Bnt  no— already  had  his  death-bell  mir: 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  siid  "^'-^ 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agaet'  l^' 
Another  way  he  went,  and  sc»on  anssf 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  sonl^s  rrprrrr 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sisaeni'  *'-'^' 

to  grieve. 


That  ancient  beadsman  heard  the  prrlsdr  <'> 
And  so  it  chanc'd,  for  many  a  door  wa«  v*' 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.  Soon,  op  sl^fi 
The  silver,  snarling  tmmpets  'saa  to  tt  - 
The  level  chambers,  ready  witJi  their  p'-« 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thonsaadgrvt** 
The  carved  angels^  erer  eager-^yrd, 
Star'd,  where  upon  their  heads  the  r<»r7 

rests. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  p «t  tr  * 

wise  OQ  their  breatu 
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▲t  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
W  itli  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The    brain,   new    stulTd,    in   youth,   with 

triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.  These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  lady  there, 
W  hose  heart  had  brooded,all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wing*d  St.  Agnes*  saintly  care, 
Aa   she   heard  old  dames  full  many  times 

declare. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes*  Ere, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey*d  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that 
they  desire. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline: 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by— she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  jwck  retired ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain, 
But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere: 
She  sighM  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest 
of  the  year. 

She  dancM  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and 

short : 
The  hallowM  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she 

sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throngM  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate  and  scorn, 
HoodwinkM  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St.  Agiies  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 
And  all  tlie  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 


So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  lingerM  still.  Meantime,across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal-doom. 
Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and 

implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth 

such  things  have  been. 

He  ventures  in :  let  not  bussed  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  love*s  fe%  Vons  citadel: 
For   hiiu,  those   chambers    held   barbarian 
hordes. 


I  Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
I  Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
I  Against  his  lineage :  not  one  breast  affords 
!  Hun  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in 
soul. 


Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  cams. 
Shuffling  along  with  i^ory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid   from  the   torch's 

flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland: 
He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
laying:  ^^Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from 

this  place ; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood- 
thirsty race! 


Get    hence!    get   hence!    there's    dwarfish 

H  i  Id e brand  ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He   cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and 

land ; 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a 

whit 
More  tamo  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — *'Ah,  Gossip  dear. 
We're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit. 
And  tell  me  how" — ^^Good  saints!  not  here, 

not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will 

be  thy  bier." 


He  folio w'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume. 
And  as  shemutter'd  ''Well-a— well-a-day!" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight-room. 
Pale,  lattic'd,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
^^Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline, — said  he — 
O  tell  mo,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St.  Agnes*  wool  are    weaving 
piously." 


''St.  Agnes!  ah!  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  Tcnture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro !— St  Agnes' Ere! 
God's  help !  mv  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night:  good  angels  her  deceive! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time 
to  grieve." 


Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 
Like  puKxIed  urrliin  on  an  aged  rroue 
Who  keepethclus'd  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 
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Ab  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
Bat  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she 

told 
His  Iady*s  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments 

cold. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 


Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose. 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot:  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  mal<cs  the  beldame  start: 
«*A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art: 
Sweet  lady,let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  nngels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go! — I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou 
didst  seem.** 


"I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear!** 
Quoth  Porphyro :  *'0  may  I  ne*erfind  grace, 
'When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last 

prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  belicTe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment*s  space. 
Awake  with  horrid  shout  my  foemen*s  ears, 
And   beard    them,    though    they  be  more 

fang*d  than  wolves  and  bears.*' 


"Ah  *  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 

A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard- 
thing. 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 

IVhose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and 
evening, 

Were  never  miss'd.**— Thus  plaining,  doth 
she  bring 

A  gentler  speech   from  burning  Porphyro; 

So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 

Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or 
woe. 


Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion*d  fairies  pac*d  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met. 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  mon- 
strous debt. 


«'It  shall  be  as  tliou  wishest,— said  the  dame : 
All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the  tambour- 
frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare. 


For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  tmd  acam  ii- 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dixzy  br«< 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  ptttiencc;  Lar 

ID  pniyer 
The  while :  ah !  thon  moat  needs  the  lady  vk 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  graTe  i 

dead.** 


So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  bssy  fr«' 
The  lover's  endless  rainutee  slowly  pSMd 
l*he  dame  return'd,  and  whispered  ia  hi*  c. 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.  Safe  at  la»t 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  thrr  ;• 
The  niaiden*s  chamber,  silkea/  bask  d.  tt 

chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleaa'd  aauh 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agact  u 

her  biaia. 


Her  fklt'ring  hand  upon  the  balostfade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St  Agnes*  charaM^  as 
Rose,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  aaaware: 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pieas  csr^ 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gmmtif  M 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gasiag  oa  that  W^ : 
She  comes,  she  cornea  again,  like  riar-tf* 
frayed  aad  fled. 


Out  went  the  taper  as  she  harried  ia; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moaoshiae.  dct 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  aiii        , 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  visioa«  wide: 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  veImbi^ 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  aide: 
As  though  a  tongueless  aightiagalr  she-  ^ 

•well 
Her  throat  in   vain,  and  die,  hcart-sti^-^ 

in  her  dell. 


A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  wu 

All  garlanded  with  carven  iniag*rirs 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bttachca  of  k»K 

gnma. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  ^aaiat  dei  i  - 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dye*        I 
Asare  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask *d  wlrz^ 
And  in  the  midst,  *mong  thoaaaad  hnaMrK« 
And  twilight  saints,  and  din  eashlaasairo      | 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush 'd  with  bl**.-* 

queens  aad  kia:» 


Full  on  this  casement  shoae  the  wiatry  m  -  * 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madaliat'a  •' 

breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Hea%en*s  grarv  ^ 

booa; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  pm 
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And  on  her  silver  croiis  tort  araethygt. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glorj,  like  a  iiaint: 
She  seeinM  a  splendid  angel,  newly^  drest. 
Save  vings   for   heaven :—Porphjro  grew 

faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from 

mortal  taint. 


A  nun   his  heart  revives:  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  hy  one. 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice;  hj  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm 
is  fled. 


Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakefal  swoon,  perplcxM  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 
Flown  Jike  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  heaven*d  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
ClaspM  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims 

pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As   though  a  rose   should  shut,  and   he  a 

bud  again. 


StoFn  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gased  upon  her  empty  dress. 
And  listenM  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he 

bless. 
And  breathM  himself:  then  from  the  closet 

crept. 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hush*d  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  Hween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo! — 

how  fast  she  slept 


Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguishM,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
AflTray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise 
is  gone. 


And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender^d, 
IVhilo  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a 

heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,and  gourd; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 


And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon. 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez,  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  ccdar'd  Lebanon. 


These  delicates  he  heapM  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  tht^  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. — 
^And  now,  my  Love,  my  Seraph  fair,  awake! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  1  thine  eremite: 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes^  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul 
doth  ache." 


Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.  Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk   curtains: — Hwas  a  midnight- 

chnrm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 
It  seem*d  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedFast  spell  his  lady^s  eyes ; 
So  mus^d  awhile,entoird  in  woofed  phantasies. 


Awakening,  up  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous,— and,  in  chords  that  tenderest 

be. 
He  play*d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence   callM:    ^^La  belle  dame  sans 

mercy : " 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
WherewithdisturbM,she  uttered  a  soft  moan : 
He  ceased— she  panted  quick— and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth- 
sculptured  stone. 


Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There   was  a  painful    change,    that    nigh 

ezpeird 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep ; 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witletfi  words  with  many  a 

sigh; 
IVhile  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep. 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  lookM  so 

dreamingly. 


Ah,  Porphyro! — said  she— but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine 

ear, 

Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear: 
How  changed  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill, 

and  drear! 
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Give  me  that  voice  agnin,  tnj  Porphjrro, 
Those   looks  unniorUl,  tlioHo  complainings 

dear! 
Oil  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thott   diest,   my  Love,   I    know   not 

where  to  go." 


Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion*d  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flushM,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution   sweet:    meantime   the   frost-wind 

blows 
Like  lovers  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes*  moon 

hath  set. 


*Tis  dark :  quick  pattercth   the  flaw-blown 

sleet : 
«*This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !  " 
'Tis  dark  :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat: 
*^No  dream,  alas!  alas!  and  woe  is  mine! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and 

pine. — 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  ¥ 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  nnpruned 

wing." 


^^My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shapM  and  ver- 
meil dyedV 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle.     • 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  thinkst  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 


Hark !  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  faery-land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 
Arise — arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand; — 
The  bloated  wAbsaillers  will  never  heed: — 
liOt  us  away,  my  LAe,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
DrownM  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead : 
Awake !  arise!  my  Love,  and  fearless  be, 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home 
for  thee." 


She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around. 
At    glaring   watch,    perhaps,    with    ready 

spears — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they 

found 

In  all  the  house  was  heard  not  human  sound. 


A  chaln-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  e^ 

door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseraao,  hawk.  •&. 

hoand. 
Fluttered  in  the  besieging  wimi's  apmsr. 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  almig  Uicgu*i- 

floor. 


They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  lu 
Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch^  they  rii&« 
Where  lay  the  porter,  in  uoettsy  spravL 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  eidr: 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  ahoM  L  • 

hide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  own* : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  foil  cnay  slid*-  - 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  f oot wora  stttor* .  - 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  kia^ 

groana. 


And  they  are  gone:  ay,  ages  long  age 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  isiorai. 
That  night  the  baron  dreamt  of  maay  a  ««> 
And  all  his  warrior-gnesta,  with  shade  4& 

form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin- vorp 
Were  long  be-nigh tmar'd.     Angela  the  »i 
Died    palsy -twitched,     with    meagre    i» ' 

deform  ; 
The  beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought  for  slept  among  hh  «*!«« 

cold. 


ODE   TO   A   NIGHTINGALE. 

My   heart  aches,  and  a   drowsy  nnmbcf** 

pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  honilock  I  had  drark 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drzi^ 
One  minute  past,  and  lethe-wards  had  •Lt  i 
Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happtnrM.— 
That  thou,  light- winged  dryad  of  the  trrrt 

In  some  melodious  plot 
or  beechen  green,  and  shadow*  avaberlt^ 
Singest  of  summer  in  fnll-throatad  com 


O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  N- 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  rsrth 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  coantry  grem. 
Dance,   and  Provencal   song,  aad  snnbnrr 

mirth! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  sontli. 
Full  of  the  trae,  the  blnahfal  Hipporrrf^ 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  hx  r 

And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,    and   leave  the  v« 


And  with  thee  fadeaway  into  the  farr»t  c 
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Fade  far  away,  diMolre,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among   the   Irarea  hast  never 

known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other 

groan; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray 

hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin, 

and  dies;# 
Where  hut  to  think  is  to  he  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  heauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 


Away !  away !  for  f  will  fly  to  thee. 
Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  bards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy, 
Thongh  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
ClusterM  around  by  all  her  starry  fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes 

blown 
Through   verdurous   glooms   and    winding 

mossy  ways. 


I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The   grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree 

wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast  fading  violets  corerM  up  in  leaves  ^ 

And  Mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer- 


Darkling  I  listen;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Caird    him  soft   names  in  many  a  mused 

rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in 

vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 


Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird! 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this   passing  night   was 

heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Kuth,  when,  sick 

for  home, 


She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
CharmM  magic  casementJi,  opening  on  the 

foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery-lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu!  the  Fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famM  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  His  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades: 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music:— do  1  wake  or  sleep? 


FANCY. 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home: 

At  a  tonch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her: 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door, 

SheMl  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 

Cloys  with  tasting:  what  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  scar  faggot  biases  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy, 

'i*o  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overaw'd. 

Fancy,  high-commission'd:— send  her! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  hot: 

She  will  bring,  in  spi^^  TRst, 

Beauties  that  the  eart^ffiith  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delight  of  summer-weather  ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray; 

AU  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth: 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  flt  wines  in  a  cup, 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it :- thou  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvest -carols  clear; 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  com ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn : 

And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 

'11s  the  early  April- lark. 
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Or  the  rookR,  with  biiRy  cnw, 
Fiira^in^  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shaltf  at  one  glance,  heboid 
The  daisj  and  the  marigold ; 
Whitc-plaiii*d  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  Mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 
When  the  hen-bird^s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering. 
While  the  autumn- breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 

Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use: 

Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 

Too  much  gaz*d  at?  where *s  the  maid 

Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new? 

Where's  the  eye,  liowever  blue, 

Doth  not  weary?  where's  the  face 

One  would  meet  in  every  place? 

Where's  the  voice,  however  soft. 

One  would  hear  so  very  oft? 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 

Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 

Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind: 

Dnicet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter. 

Ere  the  God  of  Torment  Uught  her 

How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide; 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 

White  as  Hebe's,  when  lier  zone 

Slipt  its.  golden  clasp,  and  down 

Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 

While  she  held  the  goblet  street. 

And  Jove  grew  languid.— Break  the  mesh 

Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash ; 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string 

And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  bring. — 

Let  the  wing^MP'ancy  roam, 

Pleasure  neve^K^^ome. 


HENRY    KIRKE   WHITE. 


TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY. 

SwcBT-ccE^TKn  flower!  wont  to  bloom 
On  January's  front  severe. 
And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  dreor 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume ! 


Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow; 

And  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 
I'll  weave  a  melancholy  song; 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  tad  long, 
The  melody  of  death ! 


Come,  funeral  flower !  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
With  the»pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb. 
And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 

A  sweet  decaying  smell ! 
Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowly  aider-tree: 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep. 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  introde 
To  break  the  marble  solitude, 
So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 


And  hark !  the  wind-god,  as  be  fliet, 
Moans  hollow  in  the  forest-trees. 
And,  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze. 

Mysterious  music  dies. 
Sweet  flower!  that  requiem  wild  is  misf. 
It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 

The  cold  turf-alUr  of  the  dead: 
My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 
Where,  as  I  lie  by  all  forgot, 

A  dying   fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  m 
ashes  shed. 


TIME. 

The  Night's  my  friend,   my  mistress,  vd 

my  theMe, 
And  she  shall  aid  me  noio  to  magnify 
The  night  of  ages; — now  when  the  psitfiy 
Of  star-light  penetrates  the  stndioat  gitt^- 
And,  at  my  window  seated,  while  ■sskii' 
Are  iock'd  in  sleep,   I   feel   the  frttkmm^ 

breeze 
Of  stillness  blow,  while,  in  her  saddest  iltl^ 
TAou^Af,  like  a  wakeful  vesUl  at  bcrikrii'' 
Assumes  her  wonted  sway.  Behold !  tke  ^f^ 
Rests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  havepui'^ 
From  trouble  and  turmoil.  The  wtdsv  ■•* 
Has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  twia-«rpka»  ^ 
Lock'd  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  n* 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  wsct; 
The  outcast  that  bis  head  is  shehsHesk 
His  griefs  unshared. — The  mother  ittfk  t* 

more  ^^ 

Her  daughter's  dying  slamhers,  bat  mrftif* 
With  heaviness,  and  sunk  upon  bsrrssci 
Dreams  of  her  bridals.  Even  the  hectic  laf' 
On  Dejith's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  vtsisos  wi^ 
Crowning   with    hope's    blond  vnstk  ^ 

shudder^  t*** 
Poor  victim !  smiles.  Silence  and  ditf  fff 
Reign  o'er  the  nations;  and  the  wsraisjr  f*' 
Of  Nature  utters  audibly  withis 
The  general  moral—  telfs  ns  that  rrpi^ 
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Doaih-Hke  as  thb,  but  of  far  longer  span. 
Is  romtng  on  as— that  the  weary  crowds. 
Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm. 
Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapt  aronnd 
With  grave-clothes;  and  their  aching  restless 

heads 
Moaldering  in  holes  and  corners  unobserved, 
Till  the  last  trnmp  shall  break  their  sullen 

deep. 

Who  needs  a  teacher  to  admonish  him 
That  flesh  is  grass?— that  earthly  things 

are  raistV 
What  are  our  joys  but  dreams?  and  what 

our  hopes 
But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer-clond  ¥ 
There's  not  a  wind  that  blows,  but  bears 

with  it 

Some  rainbow  promise , — not  a  moment  flies 
But  puts  its  sickle  in  the  fields  of  life, 
And  mows  its  thousands,  with  their  joys 

and  cares. 

'TIS  but  as  yesterday  since  on  von  stars 
Which  now  I  view,  the  Chaldee  shepherd 

gaxed. 
In  his  mid-watch  observant,  and  dbposed 
The  twinkling  hosts  as  fancy   gave  them 

shapes : 
Yet  in  the  interim  what  mighty  shocks 
Have    buffeted    mankind !    whole    nations 

rased, — 
Cities  made  desolate,'the  polish'd  sunk 
To  barbarism,  and  once  barbaric  states 
Swaying  the  wand  of  science  and  of  arts; 
Illustrious  deeds  and  memorable  names 
Blotted  from  record,  and  upon  the  tongue 
Of  gray  tradition  voluble  no  more. 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past  ? 
Where   the   brave  chieftains,    where    the 

mighty  ones 
Who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days? 
All  to  the  grave  gone  down.    On  their  fkll*n 

fame 
Exultant,  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man, 
Sits  grim  Forgetfulness. — The  warrior's  arm 
Lies  nervftless  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame; 
Hnsh*d  is  his  stormy  voice,  and  qaeBch'd 

the  blase 
Of  his  red  eye-ball. — Yesterday  his  name 
Was  mighty  on  the  earth:— To-day ,  'tis  what? 
The  meteor  of  the  night  of  distant  years. 
That  flash'd  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld 
Musing  at  midnight  upon  prophecies. 
Who  at  her  lonely  Uttice  saw  the  gleam 
Point  to  the  mist-poised  shroud,  then  quietly 
Closed  her  pale  lips,  and  lock'd  the  secret  up 
Safe  in  the  chamel's  treasures.  -  O  how  weak 
Is  mortal  man!  how  trifling— how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision !  — Pufl^d  with  confidence, 
His  phrase  grows  big  with  immortality. 
And  he,  poor  insect  of  a  summer's  day. 
Dreams  of  eternal  honours  to  his  name. 
Of  endless  glory,  and  perennial  bays. 
He  idly  reasons  of  eternity. 
As  of  the  train  of  ages,— when,  alas ! 


Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
Are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point. 
Too  trivial  for  account. — O  it  is  strange, 
*Tis  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies: 
Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile. 
Whose  high  domeswelb  to  emulate  the  skies. 
And  smile  and  say:  My  name  shall  live  with 

this 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more ;— while  at  his  feet. 
Yea,  at  his  rery  feet,  the  crumbling  dust 
Of  the  fall'n  fabric  of  the  other  day, 
Preaches    the   solemn   lesson.  — He   ihould 

know. 
That  Time  must  conquer ;  that  the  loudest 

blast 
That  ever  fill'd  renown's  obstreperous  trump, 
Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid  ?  or  who 
Rear'd  its  high  waits?— Oblivion  laughs  and 

says: 
The  prey  is  mine. — They  sleep,  and  never 

more 
Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man ; 
Their  memory  burst  its  fetters — Where  la 

Rome? 
She  lives  but  in  the  tale  of  other  times; 
Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermit's  home ; 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks. 
Now  faintly  echo  to  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
Who  comes  to  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace. 
Thro'  the  rank  moss  reveal'd,  her  hononr'd 

dust. 


TO   CONTEBIPLATION. 

Costa,  pen«ive  sag^  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
In  some  retired  Lapponian  cell. 
Where,  far  from  noise  and  riot  rude, 
Resides  sequester'd  Solitude. 
Come,  and  o'er  my  longing  soul 
Throw  thy  dark  and  russet  stole. 
And  open  to  my  duteous  eyes 
The  volume  of  thy  mysteries. 


I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hill. 

Where,  with  printlesi^oo^Rps  still 

The  morning,  in  her  ^kin  gray, 

Springs  upon  her  eastern  way ; 

While  the  frolic  sephyrs  stir, 

Playing  with  the  gossamer. 

And,  on  ruder  pinions  borne. 

Shake  the  dew-drops  from  the  thorn. 

There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pass. 

Brushing  with  hasty  feet  the  grass. 

We  will  startle  from  her  nest 

The  lively  Urk  with  speckled  breast. 

And  hear  the  floating  clouds  among 

Her  gale-transported  matin-song. 

Or  on  the  upland  stile  embower'd. 

With  fragrant  hawthorn  snowy  flowar*d. 

Will  sauntering  sit,  and  listen  still 

To  the  herdsman's  oaten  quill, 
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Wafted  from  the  plain  lielow; 

Or  the  heifer*!!  frequeai  low; 

Or  the  inilkmaid  in  the  gmre. 

Singing  of  one  that  died  (for  love. 

Or  when  the  noontide-heats  oppress'. 

We  will  seek  the  dark  recess,   , 

Where,  in  th' embowered  translneent  stream, 

The  cattle  shun  the  snltry  beam. 

And  o*er  as  on  the  i(nafrge  reclinM, 

The  drowsy  flj  her  horn  shall  wind, 

While  Echo,  from  her  ancient  oak, 

Shall  answer  to  the  woodman's  stroke; 

Or  the  little  peasant's  song. 

Wandering  lone  the  glens  among. 

His  artless  lip  with  berries  dyed. 

And  feet  throngh  ragged  shoes  descried. 


Bnt  oh !  when  evening^s  yirgin  queen 

Sits  on  her  fringed  throne  serene. 

And  mingling  wnispers  rising  near 

Still  on  the  still  reposing  ear: 

While  distant  brooks  decaying  round, 

Augment  the  mix'd  dissolving  sound, 

And  the  zephyr  flitting  by. 

Whispers  mystic  harmony, 

We  will  seek  the  woody  lane. 

By  the  hamlet,  on  the  plain. 

Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh. 

Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody^ 

And  the  croaking  wicket  oft 

Shall  echo  from  the  neighbouring  croft ; 

And  as  we  trace  the  green  path  lone, 

With  moss  and  rank  weeds  overgrown. 

We  will  muse  on  pensive  lore 

Till  the  full  soul  brimming  o*er. 

Shall  in  our  upturnM  eyes  appear, 

Embodied  in  a  quivering  tear. 

Or  else,  serenely  silent,  set 

By  the  brawling  rivulet, 

Which  on  its  calm  unruffled  breast. 

Bears  the  old  mossy  arch  impressM, 

That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass 

Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass. 

The  wood-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 

UnpressM  by  fawn  or  sy Ivan's  feet. 

We'll  watch  in  eve's  ethereal  braid. 

The  rich  vermilion  slowly  fade; 

Or  catch,  faint  twinkling  from  afar. 

The  first  gliniffle  of  the  eastern  star. 

Fair  Vesper,  mild^l  lamp  of  light. 

That  heralds  in  imperial  night; 

Meanwhile,  upon  our  wandering  ear. 

Shall  riRC,  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear. 

The  distant  sounds  of  pastoral  lute. 

Invoking  soft  the  sober  suit 

or  dimmest  darkness — fitting  well 

With  love,  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell;    ' 

(So  erst  did  music's  silver  tone 

Wake  slumbering  Chaos  on  his  throne) 

And  haply  then,  with  sudden  swell, 

Shall  roar  the  distant  curfew-bell, 

While  in  the  castle's  mouldering  tower, 

The  hooting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 

Her  melancholy  song,  and  scare 

Hull  Silence  brooding  in  the  air. 


Mranwhile  her  dusk  and  slmaberii^  rar 
R lack-suited  Night  drives  on  from  far. 
And  Cynthia,  'merging  from  her  rrar. 
Arrests  the  waxing  darkneas  drear. 
And  summons  to  her  silent  call. 
Sweeping,  in  their  airy  pall. 
The  unshrived  ghosts,  in  f«iry-t»«Brr, 
To  join  her  moonshine  morriec-daarr ; 
While  around  the  mystic  ring 
The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring. 
Then  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly 
Wrapp'd  in  mists%  along  the  sky« 
And  oft  are  by  the  shepherd  aeem 
In  his  lone  night-watch  on  the  preea. 

Then,  hermit,  let  as  tnm  our  feri- 
To  the  low  abbey's  still  retreat, 
Embower'd  in  the  distant  glen. 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 
Where,  as  we  xit  upon  the  tomb. 
The  glow-worm^s  light  may  gild  the  glf»^ 
And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye. 
Where  some  lost  hero's  ashea  lie. 
And  oh,  as  through  the  noalderiag  arrk 
With  ivy  fiU'd  and  weeping  larch. 
The  night-gale  whispers  aadly  clear. 
Speaking  drear  things  to  Faacy^s  ear. 
We'll  hold  communion  with  the  shade 
Of  some  deep-wailing,  ruin'i  naid — 
Or  call  the  ghost  of  Speascr  dowa. 
To  tell  of  wo  and  Fortune's  frown; 
And  hid  us  cast  the  eye  of  hope 
Beyond  this  bad  world's  narrow  acopr. 
Or,  if  these  joys  to  us  denied. 
To  linger  by  the  forest's  side; 
Or  in  the  meadow,  or  the  wood. 
Or  by  the  lone,  romantic  flood  ; 
Let  us  in  the  busy  town» 
When  sleep's  dull  streams  the  people  dm «: 
Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee. 
And  turn  the  church's  massy  key  ; 
Then,  as  through  the  painted  glaas 
The  moon's  faint  beams  oiisrnrely  pasa 
And  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall. 
Her  faint,  ambiguous  shadows  fall ; 
Let  us,  while  the  faint  wiada  waiU 
Through  the  long  reluctant  aialr 
As  we  pace  with  reverence  meet. 
Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet; 
While  from  the  tombs,  with  coaf^^d  bm  * 
Distinct  responds  the  voice  of  death. 
If  thou,  mild  sage,  wilt  condesread. 
Thus  on  my  footsteps  to  attend. 
To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  bora 
By  fallen  Genius'  sainted  urn. 
As  o'er  the  scroll  of  Time  1  pore. 
And  sagely  spell  of  ancient  lore. 
Till  I  can  rightly  guess  of  all 
That  Plato  rould  to  memory  call. 
And  scan  the  formless  views  of  Chiagm, 
Or,  with  old  Egypt's  fetter'd  kti^ra. 
Arrange  the  mystic  trains  tKat  sfaiot 
In  night's  high  philosophic  mine ; 
And  to  thy  name  shall  e>r  belong 
The  honours  of  undying  song. 
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MRS.   HEMANS. 


TO     THE     IVY. 

On!  how  roiild  Fancy  crown  with  Ihce, 

In  ancient  days,  tho  god  of  wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  vine? 
7^  home,   wild  plant,  is  where  each  soand 

Of  reTelrj  hath  long  been  oVr, 
Where  song*s  full  notes  once  peaPd  around. 
Bat  now  are  heard  no  more. 


Tif«  Roman,  on  his  battle-plains, 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
Entwined  thee,  with  exulting  strains. 

Around  the  Victor's  tent; 
Yet  there,  though  fresh  in  glossy  green 
Triumphally  thy  boughs  might  wave, 
Better  thou  lov'st  the  silent  scene, 
Around  the  Victor*s  grave. 


Where  sleep  the  sons  of  ages  flown. 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past  — 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  glory  gone, 

Murmurs  the  wintry  blast; 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  efface 
Each  record  of  the  grand  and  fair. 
Thou  in  thy  solitary  grace, 

Wreath  of  the  tomb !  art  there. 


Thou,  o*er  the  shrines  of  fkllen  gods. 

On  classic  plains  dost  mantling  spread. 
And  veil  the  desolate  abodes. 

And  cities  of  the  dead. 
Deserted  palaces  of  kings, 

Arches  of  triumph,  long  overthrown, 
And  all  once  glorious  earthly  things. 
At  length  arc  thine  alone. 


Oh !  many  a  temple,  once  sublime. 

Beneath  the  blue  Italian  sky. 
Hath  nought  of  beauty  left  by  time. 

Save  thy  wild  tapestry : 
And,  reared  'midst  crags  and  clouds,  Uis  thine 

To  wave  where  banners  waved  of  yore. 
O'er  mouldering  towers,  by  lovely  Rhine, 
Cresting  the  rocky  shore. 


High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanished  race. 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  pass*d,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there— thy  foliage  bright 

Unchanged  the  mountain-storm  ran  brare ; 
Thou  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height. 
And  deck  the  humblest  grave. 


The  breathing  forms  of  Parian  stone, 

That  rise  round  grandeur's  marble  halls,' 
The  vivid  hues  by  painting  thrown 

Rich  oVr  the  glowing  walls; 
Th' Acanthus,  on  Corinthian  fanes. 

In  sculptured  beauty  waving  fair; 

These  perish  all — and  what  remains? 

Thou,  thou  alone  art  there! 


^Tis  still  the  same — where'er  we  tread, 
Tho  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see. 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled. 
Left  to  decay  and  thee ! 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength. 
Days  pass — Thou,  "Ivy  never  sere," 
And  all  is  thine  at  length ! 


GEORGE  CANNING. 


NEW    MORALITY. 

From  mental  mists  to  purge  a  nation's  eyes ; 
To  animate  the  weak,  unite  the  wise ; 
To  trace  the  deep  infection  that  pervades 
The   crowded    town,   and    taints  the  rural 

shades ; 
To  mark  how  wide  extends  the  mighty  waste 
0*er  the  f<lir  realms  of  science,  learning,  taste ; 
To  drive  and  scatter  all  the  brood  of  lies. 
And  chase  the  varying  falsehood  as  it  flies; 
The  long  arrears  of  ridicule  to  pay. 
To  drag  reluctant  Dulness  back  to  day ; 
Much  yet  remains. — To  yon  these  themes 

belong. 
Ye  favoured  sons  of  virtue  and  of  song  ! 

Say,  is  the  field  too  narrow  ?  Are  the  times 
Barren  of  folly,  and  devoid  of  crimes? 

Yet,  venial  vices,  in  a  milder  age. 
Could  rouse  the  warmth  ofPope*s  satiric  rage: 
The  doating  miser,  and  the  lavish  heir. 
The  follies  and  the  foibles  of  the  fair. 
Sir  Job,  Sir  Balaam,  lu^  oil  Enclio*s  thrift, 
And  Sappho's  diamondflrith  her  dirty  shift. 
Blunt,  Charters,  Hopkins,— meaner  subjects 

fired 
The  keen-eyed  poet;  while  the  Muse  inspired 
Her  ardent  child, — entwining,  as  he  sate. 
His  laurelled  chaplet  with  the  thorns  of  hate. 

But  say,— indignant  does  the  Muse  retire. 
Her  shrine  deserted,  and  extinct  its  fire? 
No  pious  hand  to  feed  the  sacred  flame. 
No  raptured  soul  a  poet's  charge  to  claim  ? 

Bethink  thee,Giflord;  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page  ;— 
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The  hand  which  brash'd  a  swarm  of  fools 

away 
Should   rouse   to  grasp  ra   more   reluctant 

prey!  — 
Think  then,  will  pleaded  indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse? 

Ah !  where  is  now  that  promise?  why  so 

long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song? 
Oh !  come,  with  tnste  and  virtue  at  thy  side, 
With  ardent  zeal  inflamed, and  patriot  pride; 
Vfhh  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow. 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe: — 
No   pause — no  rest—^till  weltering  on  the 

ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with 

many  a  wound. 

Thou,  too! — the  nameless  bard,— whose 
honest  zeal 
For  law,  for  morals,  for  the  public  wral, 
Pours  down  impetuous  on  thy  country^s  foes 
The  stream  of  verse,  and  many-langunged 

prose; 
Thou,  too!  though  oft  thy  ill-advised  dislike 
The  guiltless   head   with   random    censure 

strike, — 
Though  quaint  allusions,vague  and  undefined. 
Play  faintly j  round  the  ear,  but  mock  the 

mind; — 
Through  tlie  mix^d  mass  yet  truth  and  learn- 
ing shine. 
And  manly  vigour  stamps  Qie  nervous  line : 
And   patriot  warmth    the    generous   rage 

inspires, 
And  wakes  and  points  the  desultory  fires ! 

Yet  more  remain  unknown :  for  who  can  tell 
IVhat  bashful  genius,  in  some  rural  cell. 
As  year  to  year,  and  day  succeeds  to  day, 
In  joyless  leisure  wastes  his  life  away  ? 
In  him  the  flame  of  early  fancy  shone; 
His  genuine  worth  his  old  companions  own; 
In  childhood  and  in  youth  their  chief  con- 
fessed, 
His  master^s  pride,  his  pattern  to  the  rest 
Now,  far  aloof  retiring  from  the  strife 
Of  busy  talents,  and  of  active  life. 
As,  from  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,  he  views 
Our  stage,  verse,   pamphlets,  politics,  and 

M       news. 
He  loathes  the  worlov— or  with  reflection  sad 
Concludes  it  irrecoverably  mad ; 
Of  taste,  of  learning,  morals,  all  bereft. 
No  hope,  no  prospect  to  redeem  it  loft. 

Awake!  for  shame!  or  ere  thy  nobler  sense 
Sink  in  th*  oblivious  pool  of  indolence ! 
Must  wit  be  found  alone  on  falsehood's  side, 
Unknown  to  truth,  to  virtue  unallied  ? 
Arise !  nor  scorn  thy  country's  just  alarms ; 
"Wield  in  her  cause  thy  long-neglected  arms: 
Of  lofty  satire  pour  tli*  indignant  strain. 
Leagued  with   her   friends,  and  ardent   to 
maintain 


*  Gainst  learning's,  Tirtne's,  tniik%  relirifva  i 

fo«a, 
A  kingdom's  safety,  and  the  world*s  rt^-^ 

If  vice  appal  thee;  if  thoo  view  withav- 
Insults  that  brave,  and  crimess  that  Ve^ 

the  law ;~ 
Yet  may  the  specious  bastard  brood,  vhl  • 

claim 

A  spurious  homage  under  virtiie^a  namr. 
Sprung  from  that  parent  of  tea  thou«^' 

crimes. 

The  new  philosophy  of  modem  times,— 
Yet  these  may  rouse  thee! — With  amprfn'^: 


Oh  lash  the  vile  impostures  from  the  \a?1 

First,  stem  Philanthropy: — not  she  vh 

dries 
The  orphan's  tears,  and  wipes  tbe  wido« » 

eyes; 
Not  she,  who,  sainted  Charity  her  goidr. 
Of  British  bounty  pours  the  aoaaal  tidr- 
But  French  Philanthropy; — ^whose   bcoa^ 

less  Bsiod 
Glows  with  the  general  love  of  all  bkuiLV 
Philanthropy, — beneath  whos^  haaefsl  »« ^j 
Each  patriot  passion  sinks,  aod  dies  s^^t 
Taught  in  her  school  t*  imbibe  the  SMvk.n. 

strain, 
Condorcet  filtered  through  the  dregs  of  Pair* 
Each  pert  adept  disowns  a  Briton's  psrt. 
And  plucks  the  name  of  Esglaad  from  ht* 

heart. 

What!  shall  a  name,  a  word,   a  sou^ 

control 
Til'  aspiring  thought,  and  cramp  th'  eipa: 

sive  soalT 
Shall  one  half-peopled  island*s  rocky  rm'-r; 
A  love  that  glows  for  all  creation  honvt ' 
And  social  charities  contrac*t  the  piaa 
Framed  for  thy  freedom,  universal  mas? 
No— through   th'  extended    globe  hU  t-r 

ings  raa. 
As  broad  and  general  as  th^  oaboaadrH  ^tr 
No  narrow  bigot  he;  his  reasoned  virv 
Thy  interests,  England,  ranks  with  thie' 

Peru! 
France  at  our  doors,  he  sees  no  daapr^'r  nir^ 
But  heaves  for  Turkey's  woes  th'  in|*ar. « 

sigh; 
A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alsoe. 
The  friend  of  every  country — hat  his  ©«« 

Next  comes  a  gentler  virtue.  Ah!  b^v" 
Lest  the  harsh  verse  her  shriakiag  soiunrv 

scare. 
Visit  her  not  too  roughly; — the  warn  <: 
Breathes  on  her  lips;— the  tear-drop  p' 

her  eye. 
Sweet  Sensibility,  who  dwells  caahrtn<^ 
In  the  fine  foldings  of  the  fe«lin|(  mind . 
With  driioate  mimosa's  sense  endoed. 
Who  shrinks  instinctive  from  a  hand  < 

rude; 
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Or  nice  the  anagallis,  prescient  flower, 
Shat<   her  toft  petals  at  th*  approaching 
shower. 

Sweet  child  of  siclcly  Fancy !  Her  of  yore 
From  her  loTed  FranceUoasseau  to  exile  bore; 
And,  while  *niidst  lakes  and  mountains  wild 

he  ran, 
Full  of  Jiimself,  aiMl  shunned  the  haunts  of 

man, 
Taught  her  o'er  each  lone  Tale  and  Alpine 

steep 
To  lisp  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  weep; 
Taught  her  to  cherish  still,  in  either  eye. 
Of  tender  tears  a  plentiful  supply, 
And  pour  them  in  the  brooks  that  babbled  by; 
Taught  by  nice  scale  to  mete  her  feelings 

strong. 
False  by  degrees,  and  exquisitely  wrong;    ' 
For  the  crushed  beetle,  lirst,the  widowed  dove. 
And  all  the  warbled  sorrows  of  the  groTe ; 
Next  for  poor  suffering  guitt ;  and,  last  of  all, 
For  parents,  friends,  a  king  and  country ^s  fall. 

Mark  her  fair  Totaries,  prodigal  of  grief, 
HVith  cureless  pangs,  and   woes  that  mocjc 

relief. 
Droop  in  soft  sorrow  o*cr  a  faded  flower ; 
0>r  a  dead  jack-ass  pour  the  pearly  shower: 
But  hear,  unmOTcd,  of  Loire^s  ensanguined 

flood, 
Choak'd  up   with  slain ;  of  Lyons  drench'd 

in  blood ; 
Of  crimes  that  blot  the  age,  the  world,  with 

shame. 
Foul  crimes,  but  sicklied  o*cr  with  Freedom's 

name; 
Altars  and  thrones  subirerted,  social  life 
Trampled  to  earth;— the  husband  from  the 

wife. 
Parent  from  child,  with  ruthless  fury  torn;— 
Of  talents,  honour,  virtue,  wit,  forlorn. 
In  friendless  exile;— of  the  wise  and  good 
Staining  the  daily  scaffold  with  their  blood;— 
Of  savage  cruelties,  that  scare  the  mind. 
The    rage    of   madness    with    helPs    lusts 

combined — 
Of  hearts  torn  reeking  from  the  mangled 

breast, — 
They  hear— and  hope  that  all  is  for  the  best 

Fond    hope!    but  Justice    sanctifies    the 
prayer- 
Justice  1— Here,  Satire,  strike;  H  were  sin 

to  spare! 
Not  she  in  British  conrtn  that  takes  her  stand. 
The  dawdling  balance  dangling  in  her  hand. 
Adjusting  punishments  to  fraud  and  vice, 
Witli  scrupulous  quirks  and  disquisition  nice: 
But  firm,  erect,  with  keen  reverted  glance, 
Th'  avenging  angel  of  regenerate  France, 
Who  visits  ancient  sins  of  modem  times. 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Caesar's  crimes. 
Such  is  the  liberal  Justice  which  presides 
In  these  our  days,aiid  modern  patriots  guides; 


Justice,  whose  blood-stain'd  book  one  sole 

decree. 
One  statute  fills— '«The  people  shall  be  free.'* 
Free  by  what  means?  by  folly,  madness,guilt; 
By  boundless  rapine,  blood  in  oceans  spilt; 
By  confiscation,  in  whose  sweeping  toils 
The  poor  man's  pittance  with  the  rich  man's 

spoils, 
Mix'd  in  one  common  mass,  are  swept  away. 
To  glut  the  short-lived  tyrant  of  the  day; — 
By  laws,  religion,  morals  all  overthrown : — 
— Rouse   then,  ye  sovereign  people,  claim 

your  own ; — 
The  license  that  enthrals,    the  truth  that 

blinds. 
The  wealth  that  starves  yon,  and  the  power 

that  grinds. 
— So  Justice  bids. — 'Twas  her  enlighten'd 

doom, 
Louis,  thy  holy  head  devoted  to  the  tomb ! 
'Twas  Justice  claimed,  in  that  accursed  hour, 
The  fatal  forfeit  of  too  lenient  power. 
— Mourn  for  the  man  we  may;— but  for  the 

king,— 
Freedom,  oh!  Freedom's  such  a  charming 

thing ! 

«*Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides." — Hark ! 

I  hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my 

ear, — 
The  voice  of  Candour.— Hail !  most  solemn 

sage, 
Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 
Candour,wh{ch  softens  party's  headlong  rage; 
Candour, — which  spares  ita  foes ; — nor  e'er 

descends 
With  bigot  «eal  to  combat  for  iU  friends. 
Candour, — which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to 

tell 
Of  acting  foolishly,  but  meaning  well; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame. 
Convinced  that  all  men's  motives  are  the 

same;— 
And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight. 
Black's  not  so  black;— nor  white  so   very 

white. 

**^Fox,to  be  sure,was  vehementand  wrong: — 
But  then  Pitt's  words,  youil  own,  were  rather 

strong. 
Both  must  be  blam^   both  pardon'd ;— *t 

was  just  so 
With  Fox  and  Pitt  full  forty  years  ago; 
So  Walpole,Pulteney;— factions  in  all  times 
Have  had  their  follies,ministers  their  crimes.*' 
Give  me  th'  avow'd,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe. 
Bold  I  can  meet, — per  haps  may  turn  his  blow; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh!  save  me  from  the  candid 

friend ! 
«*Barras  loves   plunder,  —  Merlin  takes  a 

bribe, — 
What  then?— Shall  Candour  these  sood  men 

proscribe? 
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N»!  ere  we  jefai  the  \oud-mernmmg  ihrmmg^ 
Prof^e,  —  aat  the   facto,  —  b«t»   that  they 

thoDght  them  wreag. 
Vfhy  htmg  O'qmglcjt-he^mugmUtd  bmr, 
la  eoher  thought  his  coantry^e  weal  aiigbt 

plaa. 
AailyWhUe  hiaileep-wreaght  treaeon  lapped 

the  throne, 
Might  act  iron  taate  ia  maraU,  all  hia  ewa." 


Peace  to  each  reasoaers !— let  them  hare 

their  way ; 
Shat  their  dull  eyes  agaiast  the  blaxe  of  day .  -~ 
Priestley ^s  a  saiat,  aad  Stone  a  patriot  still ; 
Aad  La  Fayette  a  hero,  if  they  will. 
I  lore  the  bold  nacom  promising  mind, 
Whooe   principles  are    lix^d,   whose  views 

defined : 
HVho  scoato  aad  scoros,  ia  caatiag  Caadoor^s 

spite. 
All  taste  ia  morals,  innate  sense  of  right, 
Aad  natare^s  iropalse,  all  unchecked  by  art, 
Aad  feelings  fine,  that  float  aboat  the  heart : — 
Coateot,  for  good  men*s  guidance,  bad  mea*s 

awe. 
On  moral  tmth  to  rest,  and  gospel-law. 
Who  owns,  whea  traitors  feel  th^  aveaging 

rod. 
Just  retribotioB,  and  the  hand  of  God ; 
Who    hears   the  groans    through  Olrautz' 

roofs  that  ring. 
Of  him  who  mock*d,   misled,  be  tray  M  his 

king- 
Hears  uaappallM :— though  factioa's  lealoto 

preach — 
Unmoved,  nnsoften^d  by  Fitxpatrick*s  speech. 
That  speech  on  which  the  melting  commons 

hung, 
^^While  truths  divine  came  mended  from  his 

tongue  " — 
How  loving  husband  clings  to  datrouff  wife, — 
How  pure  religion  soothes  the  ills  of  life, — 
How  popish  ladies  trust  their  pious  fears 
And  naughty  actions  in  their  chaplain^s  ears. — 
Half  novel  and  half  sermon,  on  it  flnw*d ; 
With  pious  xeal  the  Opposition  glow*d ; 
And  as  o>r  each  the  soft  infection  crept, 
SigVd  as  he  whined,  and  as  he  whimpered 

wept;— 
£>n  Curwen  dropt  a  sentimental  tear. 
And  stoat  St.  Andrew  ^lp*d  a  softer  <'hear !  '* 


O !  nurse  of  crimes  and  fashions !  which  in 

vain 
Our  colder  servile  spirits  would  attain, 
How  do  we  ape  thee,  France !  but  blundering 

still 
Disgrace  the  pattern  by  our  want  of  skill. 
The  borrowed  rftep  our  awkward  gait  reveals : 
(  AsclnmsyCourtney  mars  the  verse  he  steals) 
How  do  we  ape  thee,Prance ! — nor  claim  alone 
Thy  arts,  thy  tastes,  thy  morals  for  our  own, 


Bat  to  thy  worthies 
Their  ^^haii^^rvadth 

iatcrest  view; 
Statesmea  aad  heroiaca  wbMB  this  age  mhm, 
Thoagh  plaiaer  times  waald  call  thai  rsgsn 

aad  whores. 

See  Lou  vet,  patriot,  pamphleteer,  sad  ar; 
Temperiag  with  amoraaa  fire  his  vtrtsMi 

rage. 
Form'd  for  all  tasks,  his  Twiaas  takotoscc' 
The  lascioBs  aovel,  the  severe  decree. 
— Thea  mark  him  welteriag  in  his  aastj  ftre. 
Bare  his  lewd  traasporta  to  the  pabKc  ty 
Not  hb  the  love  ia  slleat  graves  that  ttr«i«. 
Quito  the  rude  world,  aad  ahaas  the  vii^ 

In  Lodoiska^s  fall  pooseaoloa  blest, 

Oae   craving-  void   still    aches    withis  ks 

braut;- 
Plunged  ia  the  filth  aad  foadacos  of  herarak 
Not  to  himself  aloae  he  stiato  her  chsiwi: 
Clasp'd  in  each  other^s  foul  embrace  thrj  Ik. 
But  know  BO  joy,  unless  the  world  ttaa^ki 
—The  fool  of  vanity,  for  her  aloae 
He  lives,  loves,  writea,  and  dies,  bat  tt  W 

kaawa. 

His  widowed  mourner  flies  to  poisss^tai 
Eager  to  joia  her  Louvers  parted  ahsdr 
In  those  bright  realms  where  saiated  Isten 

stray,— 
But  harsh  emetics  tear  that  hope  sim. 
— Yet,  hapless  Louvet !  where  thy  kssct  at 

laid. 
The  easy  aymphs  shall  coaserrate  thetkWr; 
There,  in  the  laughing  mora  of  graial  Sfivc. 
Unwedded  pairs  shall  tender  cooplHs  mc: 
Eringoes  oVr  the  hallowed  spot  shall  Wmo. 
And  flies  of  Spaia  baas  softly  ronad  thetM^ 
But  hold !  severer  virtue  claims  the  Ism- 
Roland  the  just,  with  ribaads  is  hi*  t^*^ 
And  Roland^s  spouse,  who  painto  with  ds" 

delight 
The  doubtful  coaflictof  heraoptialMfrkH' 
Her    virgin   charms    what    fierce  sttif** 

assaird. 
And  how  the  rigid  minister  prevail^ 

And  ah!  what  verse  caa  grace  tkj  ittt*'? 

miea. 
Guide  of  the  world,    Prefenaeat*t  g*^ 

queea, 
Necker*s  fair  daughter,^ Stael  the  ifirrw 
Bright  o*er  whose  flamiag  rJioek  sarf  f^ 

The  bloom  of  yoang  desire  aatiawsyyW**-' 
Fain  would  the  Muse—but  ah!  shedsm** 

more$ 
A  mournful  voice  from  loae  Gayaas'i  A^ 
—Sad  Qaatremere— the   bald  pusssipt** 

cheek  ■« 
Forbid  to  questioo  thy  amhigaom  trv- 
To  thee  proud  Barras  bows; -thy  cksra* 

rmmtrwA 
Rewbeirsbnitorage  aadMarfia^sakllea*' 
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RrirH  by  thy  hands,  and  fashioned  to  tliy  will. 
Thy  power,  thy  guiding  influence  governs 

■till. 
Where  at  the  blood -etaio'd  hoard  expert  he 

plies, 
The  lame  artificer  of  fraud  and  lies; 
He  with  the  mitred  head,  and  cloven  heel 
Doom*d  the  coarse  edge  of  Rewbeirs  jests 

to  feel; 
To  stand  the  playful  buffet,  and  to  hear 
The  frequent  ink-stand  whining  past  his  ear; 
W  hile  all  the  five  dirertors  laugh  to  see 
The    limping    priest    so    deft    at    his  new 

ministry. 

Last  of  th*  anointed  fire  behold,  and  least. 
The  directorial  lama,  sovereign  priest,— 
I^epaiix :— whom  atheists  wonihip;>-at  whose 

nod 
Bow  their  meek  heads  the  men  without  a  god. 

Kre  long,  perhaps,  to  this  astonish*d  isle, 
Fresh  from  the  shores  of  subjugated  Nile, 
Shall  Bnonaparte^s  victor  fleet  protect 
The  genuine  theophilaathropic  sect, — 
The  sect  of  Marat,  Mirabeau.  Voltaire,— 
lied  hy  their  ponCiflT,  (rood  I^  Ueveill^re. 
Rejoiced  oor  clubs  shall  greet  him,  and  instal 
The  holy  hunch- back  in  thy  dome,  St.  Paul ! 
While  countless  rotarics  thronging  in  his 

train 
Wave  their  red  caps,  and  hymn  this  jocund 

strain : 
'^Couriers  and  Stars,  sedition's  evening-host. 
Thou  Morning-Chronicle,  and  Morning-Post ! 
Whether  ye  make  the  rights  of  man  your 

theme. 
Your  country  libel,  and  your  Goid  blaspheme. 
Or  dire  oa  private  worth  and  virtue  throw. 
Still    blasphemous   or  blackguard,    praise 

Lepaux. 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  more 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
<  Coleridge  and  Soathey,   Lloyd,  and  Lamb 

and  Co. 
Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux. 
Priestley,  and  Whitefield,  humble,  holy  men. 
Give  praises  to  his  name  with  tongue  and  pen! 
Thelwal,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go. 
And  for  yoar  pains  get  pelted,  praise  Lepaux  f 
Praise  him  each  jacobin,  or  fool,  or  knave. 
And  your  cropped  heads  in  sign  of  worship 

wave! 
All  creeping  creatures,  venomous  and  low. 
Inline,  Williams,  Godwin,   llolcroft,  praise 

Lepaux! 
And  thou,  levtathan!  on  occan*s  brim 
Hugest  of  living  thiago  that  sleep  and  swim; 
Thou  in  whose  nose  by  Burke*s  gigantic  hand 
The  hook  was  fix*d  to  drag  thee  to  the  land, 
^'ith-..— .nnd— in  thy  train. 
And— wallowing  in  the  yeasty  main- 
Still  ns  ye  snort,  and  puff*,  and  spout,  and  blow. 
In  puffing,  and  in  spouting,  praise  I^epanx !  ** 


Britain,  beware;  nor  let  th*  insidious  foe. 
Of  force  despairing,  aim  a  deadlier  blow. 
Thy  peace,  thy  strength,  with  devilish  wiles 


And  when  her  arms  are  vain,  by  arts  prevail. 
True,  thou  art  rich,  art  powerful ! — through 

thine  isle 
Industrious  skill,  contented  labour,  smile; 
Far  seas  are  studded  with  thy  countless  sails ; 
What  wind  but  wafts  them,  and  what  shore 

but  hails? 
True,  thou  art  brave ! — o'er  all  the  busy  land 
In  patriot  ranks  embattled  myriads  stand ; 
Thy  foes  behold  with  impotent  amaxe. 
And  drop  the  lifted  weapon  as  they  gaxe! 
But  what  avails  to  guard  each  outward  part. 
If  subtlest  poison,  circling  at  thy  heart. 
Spite  of  thy  courage.of  thy  power,and  wealth. 
Mine  the  sound  fkbric  of  thy  vital  health  ? 


So  thine  own  oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet's 

side. 
Waves  its  broad  arms,  and  spreads  its  leafy 

pride. 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and,  rearing  to  the 

skies 
Its  conscious  strength,  the  tempest's  wrath 

defies. 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air, 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repdir. — 
The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless 

way,— 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay; 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies ;  and  all 
That  shared  iu  shelter,  perish  In  iu  fall. 


O  thou !  lamented  sage !— whose  prescient 


Pierced  through  foul  anarchy's  gigantic  plan. 
Prompt  to  incredulous  hearers  to  disclose 
The  guilt  of  France,   and  Europe's  world 

of  woes;  — 
Thou,  tm  whose  name  posterity  shall  gaxe. 
The  mighty  sea-mark  of  these  troubled  days! 
O  large  of  soal,  of  genius  uneonfihed. 
Bom   to  delight,  instruct,  and  mend  man- 
kind !- 
Burke!  in  whose  breast  a   Roman  ardour 

glow'd; 
Whose  copious  tongue  with  Grecian  richness 

flowed. 
Well  hast  thou  found  (if  such  thy  country's 

doom) 
A  timely  refuge  in  the  sheltering  tomb ! 
As,  in  far  realms,  where  eastern  kingsare  laid. 
In  pomp  of  death,  beneath  the  cypress-shade. 
The  perfumed  faHnp  with  unextingnish'd  light 
Flames  through  the  vault,  and  cheers  the 

gloom  of  night:— 
So,  mighty  Burke!  in  thy  sepulchral  urn. 
To  fancy's  view,  the  lamp  of  truth  shall  hum. 
Thither  late  times  shall  turn  their  reverent 

eyes. 
Led  by  thy  light,  and  by  thy  wisdom  wise. 
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1  heaps  on  heapt  the  routed  s^aadront 
"•  fell, 

with  their  gaudy  myriads  peopled  helL 

"^^  t  millioDB  bold  Leonidat  withstood, 

seafd   the  Grecian  freedom  with  his 
'   *•  blood; 

*■  •^ees  Thermopyls !  how  fierce  he  trod, 
spoke  a  hero,  and  how  moTcd  a  god ! 
^^■B  rush  of  nations  could  alone  sustain, 
v*  *le  half  the  ravaged  globe  was  armM  in 
▼ain. 
Lenctra  say,  let  Mantinea  tell, 
^   V  g^eat  Epaminondas  fought  and  fell ! 

war's  Tast  art  alone  adomM  thy  fame, 
■^mild  philosophy  endeared  thy  name, 
•^n  knows  not,  sees  not  with  admiring  eye, 
^w  Plato  thought,  how  Socrates  could  die? 

^  *o  bend  the  arch,  to  bid  the  column  rise, 
the  tall  pile  aspiring  pierce  the  skies, 
'  '■^  awful  fane  magnificently  great, 
'^^"th  pictured  pomp  to  grace,  and  sculptured 
'"^  state, 

^s  science  taught ;  on  Greece  each  science 
shone, 
the  bold  statue  started  from  the  stone ; 
rarm  with  life,  the  swelling  canvas 
glowM; 
B,  big  with  thought,  the  poet's  raptures 
e   .^  flowed: 

re  Homer's  lip  was  touch'd  with  sacred 
^^pv  fire, 

d  wanton  Sappho  tuned  her  amorous  lyre ; 
re    bold   Tyrtsus    roused    th'  enervate 

throng, 
raked  to  glory  by  th'  aspiring  song; 
•rr  jC^re  Pindar  soarM  a  nobler,  loftier  way, 
id  brave  Alcaeus  scorn'd  a  tyrant's  sway; 
ere  gorgeous  tragedy  with  great  control 
mch'd  every  feeling  of  th'  impassion'd  soul; 
^  hile  in  soft  measure  tripping  to  the  song 
er  comic  sister  lightly  danced  along. — 

.^M^This  was  thy  state!  but  oh!  how  changed 
^  ^  thy  fame, 

^^nd  all  thy  glories  fading  into  shame, 
^i^hat!  that  thy  bold,  tliy  freedom-breathing 
land 
hould    crouch    beneath  a  tyrant's    stem 
^^  command ! 

*hat  servitude  should  bind  in  galling  chain, 

^yhom  Asia's  millions  once  opposed  in  vain; 

'•*        Vho  could  have  thought?  who  sees  without 

^^.  a  groan 

^'^j^hy  cities  mouldering,  and  thy  walls  oW- 

^  thrown, — 

^£hBt  where  once  tower'd  the  stately  solemn 


Thy  sons  (sad  change!)  in  abject  bondaga 

sigh; 
Unpitied  toil,  and  nnlamented  die. 
Groan  at  the  labours  of  the  galling  oar. 
Or  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mine  explore. 
The  glittering  tyranny  of  Othman's  sons. 
The  pomp  of  horror  which  surrounds  their 

thrones, 

Has  awed  their  servile  spirits  into  fear, 
Spum'd  by  the  foot  they  tremble  and  revere. 
The  day  of  labour,  night's  sad,  sleepless  hour» 
Th'  inflictive  scourge  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  bloody  terror  of  the  pointed  steel. 
The  murderous  stake,  the  agonizing  wheel. 
And  (dreadful  choice!)  the  bowstring,   or 

the  bowl. 
Damps  their  foint  vigour  and  unmans  the  soul. 
Disastrous  fate !  still  tears  will  fill  the  eye. 
Still  recollection  prompt  the  mournful  sigh; 
l¥hen  to  the  mind  recurs  thy  former  fame. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  thy  present  shame. 

So  some  tall  rock,  whose  bare,  broad  bosom 
high 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  braves  thin- 
clement  sky ; 
On  whose  vast  top  the  blackening  deluge 

pours. 
At  whose  wide  base  the  thundering  ocean 

roars; 
In  conscious  pride  its  huge  gigantic  form 
Surveys  imperious  and  defies  tlie  storm. 
Till  worn  by  age,  and  mould'ring  to  decay, 
Th'  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  away. 
It  falls,  and  falling  cleaves  the  trembling 

ground, 
And  spreads  a  tempest  of  destruction  round. 


,^^^ 


fane. 


■^    -^ow  moss-grown  ruins  strew  the  ravaged 

^f  plain, 

■"^^nd  unobserved  but  by  the  traveller's  eye, 
<^^road,  vaulted  domes  in  fretted  fragments 

^  lie, 

^^^^nd  the  fallen  columa  on  the  dnsty  ground, 
r-'^i^ftle  ivy  throws  iu  sluggish  arms  around. 


ELIJAH'S  MANTLE. 

A  TEIBVTB  TO  THE  MBMOET  OF  WIU.IAM  PrTT. 

WnsK,  by  th'  Almighty's  dread  command 
Elijah,  caird  from  Israel's  land, 

Rose  in  the  sacred  flame. 
His  Mantle  good  Elisha  caught. 
And,  with  the  Prophet's  spirit  fraught. 

Her  second  hope  became. 

In  Pitt  our  Israel  saw  combined 

The  Patriot's  heart — the  Prophet's  mind, 

Elijah's  spirit  heret 
Now,  sad  reverse ! — that  spirit  reft. 
No  confidence,  no  hope  is  left; 

For  no  Elijah's  near. 

Is  there,  among  the  greedy  band 

Who've  seized  on  power,  with  harpy  hand. 

And  patriot  worth  assume, 
OifB  on  whom  public  filth  can  rest— 
Onn  fit  to  wear  Elijah's  vest. 

And  cheer  a  nation's  gloom? 

•"         I 
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Grenville !— to  aid  tliy  treasnrjr  fame, 
A  portion  of  Pitt's  Mantle  claim. 

His  p'nVoua  ardour  feel ; 
RproItc,  Miove  sordid  self  to  soar. 
Amidst  Kxclicqiier  fi^old  be  poor ! 

Tliy  wealth— the  public  weal. 

Fox!— if  on  thee  aome  remnant  fall, 
The  shred  may  to  thy  mind  recfll 

Those  hours  of  loud  debate. 
When  thy  unhaliow'd  lips  be-praised 
*^The  glorious  fabric  "  traitors  raised 

On  Bourbon's  fallen  state. 

Thy  soul  let  Pitt's  example  fire, 
With  patriot  xeal  thy  tongue  inspire. 

Spite  of  thy  Gallic  leaven ; 
And  teach  thee  in  thy  latest  day. 
His  form  f»f  prayer,  (if  thou  canst  pray) 

"O  save  my  country.  Heaven!" 

Windham,— if  e'er  thy  aorrows  flow 
For  private  loss  or  public  wor, 

Thy  rigid  brow  unbend: 
Tears  bver  Caesar  Brutus  shed, 
His  hatred  warr*d  not  with  the  dead— 

And  Pitt  waa  once  thy  friend. 

Does  envy  bid  thee  not  to  mourn? 
Hold  then  his  Mantle  up  to  scorn, 

His  well-eam'd  fame  assail: 
Of  funeral  honors  strip  his  corse. 
And  at  his  virtues,  till  thou'rt  hoarse. 

Like  curst  Thersites  rail! 

Illustrious  Roscius  of  the  state ! 
New-breech'd  and  hamess'd  for  debate. 

Thou  wonder  of  thy  age  1 
Petty  or  Betty  art  thou  hight. 
By  Granta  sent  to  strut  thy  night. 

On  Stephen's  bustling  stage. 

Pitt's  'chequer  robe  *tis  thine  to  wear; 
Take  of  his  Mantle  too  a  share, 

Twill  aid  thy  ways  and  means; 
And  should  Fat  Jack,  and  his  cabal. 
Cry  '*Rob  us  the  Exchequer,  Hal!" 

Twill  charm  away  the  fiends. 

Sage  Palinurus  of  the  realm ! 

By  Vincent  call'd  to  take  the  hehm! 

And  play  his  proxy's  part; 
Dost  thou  or  star  or  compass  know? 
Canst  reef  aloft— or  hand  below? 

Hast  Gonn'd  the  shipman's  chart? 

No !— From  Pitt's  Mantle  tear  a  rag, 
Enough  to  serve  thee  for  a  flag. 

And  hoist  it  on  thy  mast? 
Brnrnth  that  sign  (our  prosperous  star) 
^hatl  future  Nelsons  rush  to  war. 

And  rival  victoriea  paat. 


Sidmonth — though  low  his  head  ia  lai<* 
Who  call'd  thee  from  thy  native  sbailt-. 

And  gave  thee  second  birth ; 
Gave  thee   the  sweets  of  power  and  pla- 
The  tufted  gown — the  gilded  mace. 

And  rear'd  thy  puny  worth : 

Think  how  his  Mantle  wrapped  thee  rour  - 
Is  one  of  equal  virtue  found 

Among  thy  new  compeers? 
Or  can  thy  cloak  of  Amiens  staff. 
Once  laughed  to  scorn  by  blue  and  bafT. 

Screen  thee  from  Wiodham^a  jeers? 

When  faction  threaten'd  Britain^a  Imod 
Thy  new-made  friends — a  desperair  baa  J 

Like  Ahab — stood  reproved: 
Pitt's  powerful  tongue  their  rage  <?oaM  rh«  r* 
His  counsel  saved,  'midst  generml  wreck. 

The  Israel  that  he  loved. 

Yes,  honor'd  shade!  whilst  near  llij  gra«* 
The  lettered  sage,  and  chieftain  brave. 

The  votive  marble  claim ; 
O'er  thy  cold  corse — the  public  tear 
Coogeard,  a  crystal  shrine  shall  rear. 

Unsullied  at  thy  fame ! 


EPITAPH. 
GEORGE   CHARLES  CANNING, 

BLSBST  Mil  OP 

GfiORGB  CA1KKING   AKD  JOAN   SCOTT  If ' 
WIFB; 

Bom  April  26,  18tl.— Died  March  11,  ]»<3I. 

Thodoh  short  thy  span,  God^  oaiaiprarhtf 

decrees. 
Which  made  that  shorten'd  spaa  one  Irr; 

disease. 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gUTe  thee  scnn^ 
For   mild,    redeeming    virtues.    Faith   acj 

Hope; 
Meek  Resignation ;  pious  Charity  ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  vorlH  h' 

thee. 
Far  from  thy  path   removed,  with  pan-*) 

care. 
Strife,  Glory,  Oata,  and  Pleasme's  flow*  r? 


Bade£arth*k  temptations  pass  tbe«  harmWi 

And  fix*d  on  Heaven  thine  nDarerted  rvr' 
Oh !  roark'd  from  birth,  and  nartar^  for  thr 

skies! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  leamiag's  vis(!oiiL 

wise! 
As  sainted  martyra,  patient  to  eadure! 
Simple  aa  uuweiuicd  infaacy  and  part ! 
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Pfire  from  all  stain  («aTe  that  of  human 

clay, 
Which  Chrisr*  atoning  blood  hath  wash'd 

awaj!). 
By  mortal  safTerinfft  now  no  moro  oppremi*d, 
Mount,  sin  lens  Spirit,  to  thy  destini^d  rf*fit ! 
M'hile    I — reversed    our    nature's    kindlier 

doom, 
Pour  forth  a  fathcr*s  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 


MARY  ANN  BROWNE. 


THE  FOREBODING. 

Ay,  twine  thy  hair  with  a  summer-wreath, 

And  sing  thy  bridal  song; 
Let  fragrant  flowers  around  thee  breathe— 

It  will  not  be  for  long. 

As  that  bright  garland  will  decay. 
Thy  beauty  will  soon  be  gone ; 

And  thy  very  name  will  pass  away. 
Like  thy  tweet  song's  closing  tone. 

Ay,  deck  thee  with  that  golden  chain, 

It  scTcrs  with  scarce  a  touch; 
Its  strongest  link  is  snapt  in  twain, 

And  thou  wilt  be  as  such : 

And  mingle  with  the  thoughtless  crowd. 

And  don  thy  gorgeous  Test: 
^will  soon  be  clianged,  for  thy  burial  shroud 

Already  wraps  thy  breast. 

Bright  and  clear  the  hearens  are, 
Thero  is  but  one  speck  in  the  sky ; 

But  that  speck  covers  thy  natal  star, 
The  star  of  thy  destmy  I 

I  gased  on  that  star  last  night,--it  shook ; 

And  though  it  still  faintly  gleams. 
It  looks  not  as  it  waa  wont  to  look, 

And  a  mist  is  over  its  beams. 

I  have  read  thy  fate  in  a  flowery  braid  ;^ 

I  hung  it  on  a  tree^ — 
I  saw  one  briarht  rose  fall  and  fade,— 

*l*was  the  blossom  I  named  for  thee  I— 

Bat  mostly  thy  fortune  I  can  tell, 
From  thy  happiness  and  mirth. 

For  when  did  bliss  so  perfect  dwell 
More  tlian  an  instant  on  earth? 


ANONYMOUS. 


LOVERS'    PRESENTS. 

Takb  back  thy  gifts,  thou  noble  dame. 
Gifts  that  might  courtly  homage  claim : 
This  ring  is  circled  by  diamonds  bright, 
This  chain  is  flashing  with  ruby  light, 
This  emerald-wreath  once  bound  thy  curls. 
And  thy  waist  was  claspM  by  this  zone  of 

pearls ; 
Lady,  such  gifts  were  unwishM  by  me. 
And  I  loved  them  but  as  bestow'd  by  thee. 

Pledges  so  splendid  I  could  not  impart. 
My  poor  return  was  a  faithful  heart; 
But  now  that  our  gifts  we  earh  resign, 
Lady,  how  sad  an  exchange  is  mine ! 
Thy  glittering  gems  are  still  gay  and  bright, 
And  may  charm  a  high-bom  lover's  sight. 
But  the  humblest  maid  will  spurn  a  token 
Like  the  heart  thy  treachery  has  broken ! 


MY    PARTNER. 

At  Cheltenham,  where  one  drinks  one's  fill 

Of  folly  and  cold  water, 
I  danced,  last  year,  my  first  quadrille, 

With  old  Sir  Geofl'rey's  daughter. 
Her  cheek  with  Snmraer*s  rose  might  vie. 

When  Summer^s  rose  is  newest; 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  Autumn's  sky. 

When  Autumn's  sky  is  bluest; 
And  well  my  heart  might  deem  her  ono 

Of  Life's  most  precious  flow<^rs, 
For  half  her  thought  wore  of  its  Sun, 

And  half  were  of  its  Showers. 

I  spoke  of  Novels:— "Vivian  Gray" 

Was  positively  charming 
And  ''Alraack's*^  infinitely  gar. 

And  "Frankenstein'*  alarming; 
I  said  "De  Vere"  was  chastely  told. 

Thought  well  of  "Herbert  Lacy,** 
Called  Mr.  Banim's  sketches  "bold,** 

And  Lady  Morgan^s  "racy:" 
I  vow'd  that  last  new  thing  of  Hook's 

Was  vastly  entertaining ; 
And  Laura  said — "I  doat  on  books. 

Because  it's  always  raining!** 

I  talk*d  of  Music's  gorgeous  fiine; 

I  raved  about  Rossini, 
Hoped  Ronzi  would  come  back  again. 

And  criticised  Pacini; 
I  wish'd  the  chorns-singers  dumb. 

The  trumpets  more  pacific. 
And  eulogized  Brocard*s  d  plomb^ 

And  voted  Paul  "terrific.** 
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What  cared  the  for  Medea's  pride, 

Or  Degdemona's  sorrow  ? 
**Alas !  '*  my  beauteous  listener  sighM, 

^^Wc  must  have  storms  to-morrow !  *' 


I  told  her  tales  of  other  lands; 

Of  ever-boiling  fountains, 
Of  poisonous  lakes,  and  barren  sands, 

Vast  forests,  trackless  mountains : 
I  painted  bright  Italian  skies, 

I  landed  Persian  roses. 
Coined  similes  for  Spanish  eyes, 

And  jests  for  Indian  noses : 
I  laugh'd  at  Lisbon's  love  of  Mass, 

And  Vienna's  dread  of  treason ; 
And  Laura  ask'd  me  where  the  glass 

Stood  at  Madrid  last  season. 


I  broach 'd  whatever  had  gone  its  rounds. 

The  week  before,  of  scandal : 
HVhat  made  Sir  Luke  lay  down  his  hounds. 

And  Jane  take  up  her  Handel. 
Why  Julia  walk'd  upon  the  heath, 

With  the  pale  Moon  above  her; 
Where  Flora  lost  her  false  front-teeth, 

And  Anne  her  falser  lover ; 
How  Lord  de  B.  and  Mrs.  L. 

Had  crossed  the  sea  together; 
My  shuddering  partner  cried: — "Oh  Ciel! 

How  could  they,  in  such  weather?'' 

Was  she  a  Blue? — I  put  my  trust 

In  strata,  petals,  gaces; 
A  Boudoir-pedant?  I  discuss'd 

The  Toga  and  the  Fasces ; 
A  Cock ney- Muse  ? — I  mouth'd  a  deal 

Of  folly  from  Endymion  ; 
A  Saint? — I  praised  the  pious  zeal 

Of  Mssrs.  Way  and  Simeon ; 
A  Politician? — it  was  vain. 

To  quote  the  Morning-Paper; 
The  horrid  phantoms  came  again, 

Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  and  Vapour. 

Flat  Flattery  was  my  only  chance : 

I  acted  deep  devotion. 
Found  magic  in  her  every  glance, 

Grace  in  her  every  motion ; 
I  wasted  all  a  Stripling's  lore. 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling; 
And  wildly  look'd  upon  the  floor, 

And  wildly  on  the  ceiling ; 
I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm. 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder ; 
And  when  my  worship  was  most  iranii. 

She  <«neTer  found  it  colder." 


I  don't  object  to  wealth  or  land: 

And  she  will  have  the  givio^ 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand. 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  rtools. 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely. 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Saodaya-ackooU 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  linked  for  life  to  her ! — 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it. 
Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it! 


NATURE. 


Tub  fair  smile  of  moming-. 

The  glory  of  noon. 
The  bright  stars  adorning 

The  path  of  the  moon. 
The  mist-covered  mountain. 

The  valley  and  plain. 
The  lake  and  the  fountain. 

The  river  and  main. 
Their  magic  combining. 

Illume  and  control 
The  care  and  repining 

That  darken  the  aoiiL 


The  timid  Spring  stealing 

Through  light  and  perfame; 
The  Summer's  revealing 

Of  beauty  and  bloom  ; 
The  rich  Autumn,  glowing 

With  fruit-treasures  crownM  ; 
The  pale  Winter,  throwing 

His  snow-wreaths  aroniid; 
All  widely  diifusing 

A  charm  on  the  earth. 
Wake  loftier  musing 

And  holier  mirth. 


There  is  not  a  sorrow 

That  hath  not  a  balm 
From  Nature  to  borrow. 

In  tempest  or  calm; 
There  is  not  a  season. 

There  is  not  a  scene 
But  Fancy  and  Reason 

May  gaze  on  serene. 
And  own  it  possessing 

A  zest  for  the  glad,  ' 
A  solace  and  blessing 

To  comfort  the  nd! 
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